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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion, when 
the “Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being (to quote its 
sub-title) “‘an Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariffs, 
excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and West 
Indies’’—was founded. Subsequently the title was changed to “The Year Book 
and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion and a 
register of legislation and of public men in British North America’. It was pub- 
lished annually from 1867 to 1879. 

In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
“with comparative data for the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries’. The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.S. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
and the Year Book was remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and con- 
tinued under the title ‘“The Canada Year Book, Second Series’’. 

In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Royal Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book, both in content 
and method of presentation, was made a primary object, and this improvement 
has been continued down to the present time. 

A feature of the Year Book has been the inclusion of special articles from time 
to time dealing more fully than is possible in the regular material, with some phase 
of science or art or of the social or economic development of Canada. Thus, in the 
present edition there appears a special article prepared in the Department of External 
Affairs dealing with the Imperial Economic Conference of 1932. Attention may also 
be drawn to the inclusion in Chapter I of a special study on Droughts in Western 
Canada, contributed by the Climatologist of the Meteorological Service. Additional 
census analyses becoming available from the census of 1931 have facilitated a more 
extensive and up-to-date treatment of Population. The chapter on Internal Trade 
has been extended to present summary statistics of the first comprehensive census 
of wholesale and retail trade and services to be taken in Canada; this census is also 
one of the first of its kind in any country. The chapter on Transportation and 
Communications includes a description of the new Canadian National-Canadian 
Pacific Act implementing the report of the Duff Commission, together with a de- 
scription of the aims and objects of the Radio Broadcasting Commission. A 
special article on the Growth of Life Insurance in Canada, which appeared in the 
1925 edition, has been revised in consequence of recent changes in insurance legis- 
lation. ‘The Public Health chapter has also been improved by the inclusion of the 
new annual statistics of institutions. Finally, all parts of the volume have received 
a careful revision by competent authorities in each branch of the national activities. 

A list of the special articles appearing in earlier volumes of the Year Book and 
not repeated in this edition is presented at page u of this Introduction, immediately 
preceding the map. The latest available data on immigration, trade, and from the 
- 1931 Census of Agriculture will be found in the Appendices. 

The present volume has been edited by 8. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A.. 
(Oxon.), F.S.8., F.R. Econ. Soc., assisted by A. E. Millward, B.A., B. Com., W. H. 
Lanceley, and R. F. Clarke, M.C., D.l.S., of the editorial staff of the General 
Statistics Branch of the Bureau. Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered 
to the numerous officials of the Dominion and Provincial Governments who have 
assisted in the collection of information. An effort has been made to apportion due 
credit to the various individuals and services concerned by means of footnotes to 
those chapters and sections which have been contributed, or in the compilation of. 
which co-operation has been received. 

While the greatest care has been taken in the preparation of the volume, there 
are doubtless imperfections and, with a view to the improvement of future editions, 
the Editor will be glad to hear of any errrors which may have escaped his notice, 
and to receive any suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


Dominion Bureau OF STATISTICS, R. H. COATS, 
Orrawa, Sept. 1, 1933. Dominion Statistician. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,457,484; Fresh Water, 226,979; Total, 3,684,463. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Populaticn!— 
1) Prince fdward Island......... No. 94,021 108,891 109, 078 103 , 259 98, 222 
Pll NOW ERO COLIN Moa ccc ee akon - 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 476,119 
SEN OVE RUNS WICK ooo. aa accer is hls 285,594 321, 233 321, 263 331,120 341, 682 
Ah «COURSE CRIM AL Rag se ae es 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1,488,535 1,648,898) 1,822,992 
ROACH LO Serre eb wah Palas ipark naar -migone c 1,620,851 1,926,922} 2,114,321 2,182,947) 2,352,470 
Gis Mamita gs asad. ctiatr ces ete: = 25, 228 62,260 152,506 255,211 365, 688 
Mle pas eB ECE WAD.oc- ccs, 65k ie ee 2 ~ - - 91,279 257,763 
Sie ALGER eae ced stun Bee ui suteoorkenek : - - - 73,022 185,412 
gy Uericish ColumpIa...c 5 «uk = 36,247 49,459 98,173 178, 657 268, 276 
RO ey NOW ON ss a3 es nace See eee : - = ~ 27,219 14, 899 
11} Northwest Territories......... ¢ 48, 000 56,446 98, 967 20,129 18,364 
Canatia.s oe oe eee ae es 3,689,257} 4,324,810) 4,883,239} 5,371,315 6, 201, 887 
Immigration (fiscal years)— 
12} From United Kingdom........ No. - - 11,3832 11,810 86,796 
13 ioe UnTted otates.a eo = ale. - - 2,412? 17, 987 57,796 
14 “Other Countries......... eS 3 = 7,9212 19,352 44,472 
Totalss 3c sane oe See $8 Zleio 47,991 21,7162 49,149 189, 064 
Agriculture— 
15| Area of occupied farms........ acre 36,046,401} 45,358,141) 58,997,995} 63,422,338 
16} Impraved lands............... : 17,335,818} 21,899,181] 27,729,852] 30,166,033 - 
Fieid Crops*— 
EAR Wheat. areca setinet a: ater, acre 1,646, 781 27360; 004 a) eae 701 21847 24, 2245542 - 
bush 16,723,873} 32,350,269] 42,223,372] 55,572,368 = 
16,993,265} 38,820,323) 31,667,529} 36,122,039 ~ 
IS) Oatsc ><) poe en eee acre - ~ 3,961,356 5,367, 655 - 
bush 42,489,459} 70,493,131] 83,428,202) 151,497,407 ~ 
15,966,310) 23,967,665) 31,702,717} 51,509,118 - 
TS Barlens: Oeste sak, ac ea ae acre = = 868, 464 871, 800 - 
bush 11,496,038] 16,844,868] 17,222,795) 22,224,366 = 
8,170,735} 11,791,408] 8,611,397| 8,889,746 - 
2018! Corniexdena nee acre - - 195, 101 360, 758 - 
bush 3,802,830} 9,025,142} 10,711,380} 25,875,919 - 
g 2,283,145} 5,415,085} 5,034,348) 11,902,923 - 
Piles ROtatOesa 2. Mio ete das wa, acre 403, 102 464, 289 450,190 448,743 - 
bush. | 47,330,187} 55,368,790) 53,490,857) 55,362,635 - 
$ 15,211,774} 13,288,510} 21,396,342} 13,840,658 - 
Dole ttlayrana Glover. sa. ..-..... 05 acre 3,650,419} 4,458,349) 5,931,548] 6,543,423 - 
ton 3,818,641 5,055,810} 7,693,733] 6,948,715 - 
$ 38,869,900} 40,446,480] 69,243,597) 85,625,315 - 
Total Areas, Field Crops.... acre = - 15,662,811) 19,763,740 = 
Total Values, Field Crops’. . 111,116,606) 155,277,427] 194,766,934] 237,682,285 = 
Live Stock— $$$ | | — 
Rot RiLOLSCSM ahs ctr acy tnticien ae eae No. 836, 743 1,059,358 1,470,572 1,577,493 = 
$ - - — | 118,279,419 = 
ot. Malchrgoweer coe. 4 eee No. 1,251,209 1,595, 800 1,857,112} 2,408,677 - 
$ = = — | 69,237,970 - 
2o|, Othemcatileme.e oes te nk No. 1,373, 081 15.919 180) 2°23 263"474), SS 16%. 174 ~ 
$ = - — | 54,197,341 
20|.\ DCCA te ets ene BONO). 3,155,509] 3,048,678} 2,562,781 2,510, 239 = 
$ = - — | 10,490,594 - 
24 | IS Wine ten. bee ee eee eee BINION 1,366, 083 1,207,619 1,733,850} 2,353,828 - 
$ = = - | 16,445,702 - 
Total Values, Live Stock.... $ - - — | 268,651,026 ~ 
Dairying’— ee 
S|. ‘Cheese, factory: .ui..s0cese Sen lb. 155,524) 54,574,856] 97,418,855) 220, 833, 269/204, 788, 583 8 
$ 17,585] 5,130,036] 9,644,467] 22,221,430) 23,597, 6398 
29) Butter, ereameny. certo ae lb. 981, 939 1,365,912} 3,654,364) 36,066,739} 45,930, 294 8 
$ 188, 532 225,375 635,859} 7,240,972] 10,949, 062s 
30| Butter, home made........... lb. 74,190,584] 102,545,169} 111,577,210) 105,343,076 - 
; $ 14,244,592) 16,919,953} 19,414,435} 21,384,644 ~ 
31} Miscellaneous dairy products... $ - - - 15, 623, 907 = 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ 15,023,966) 22,748,939} 30,315,214! 66,740,953 = 
32|Forestry—Exports of Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper. .... $ - — | 25,351,085} 33,099,915} 45,716, 762 
SS /MUSIROTICS 2) oO a. nh eds Coney $ 7,573,199] 15,817,162} 18,977,874] 25,737,153} 26,279,485 
$ = 987, 555 768, 983 899, 645 4 - 


SAMO RUT ORCERES. occ). stearic see ee 


1Estimated populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 21897. %The figures for the - 
decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years. Export prices have been used in working 


out values of dairy products. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,457,484; Fresh Water, 226,979; Total, 3,684,463. 


7,206, 643 


123,013 
121,451 
66, 620 


311, 084 


108, 968,715 
48, 733 , 823 


8,864, 154 
132,077,547 
104,816, 825 

8,656,179 
245,393, 425 

86,796, 130 
1, 283, 094 
28, 848,310 
14,653, 697 
293 , 951 
14,417,599 
5,774,039 
464,504 
55,461,473 
27,426,765 
8,289,407 
10,406,367 
90,115,531 


30,556, 168 
384,513,795 


2,598, 958 
381,915,505 
2,595,255 
109,575,526 
3, 930, 828 
86, 278,490 
2,174,300 
10,701,691 
3,634,778 
26, 986, 621 


615, 457, 833 


199, 904, 205 
21,587, 124 
64, 489,398 
15,597,807 

137,110, 200 
30, 269,497 
35, 927, 426 


103,381, 854) . 


56,334, 695 
34, 667,872 


SS GO S28 > St eS OS 


1916. 1921. 1926. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932.4 
90,916 88,615 87,000 88 , 000 88, 000 88, 038 88, 000 
506, 660 523, 837 515, 000 515,000 514, 000 512, 846 513, 000 
368 , 844 387, 876 396, 000 404, 000 406, 000 408, 219 409, 000 
2,177,352} 2,361,199} 2,603,000} 2,772,000) 2,825,000) . 2,874,255) 2,904,000 
2,722,804} 2,933,662} 3,164,000) 3,334,000) 3,386,000} 3,431,683] 3,459,000 
553 , 860 610,118 639, 000 677, 000 689, 006 700, 139 705 , 000 
647, 835 757,510 821, 000 883, 000 903 , 000 921,785 971, 000 
496,525 588, 454 608, 000 684, 000 708, 000 731, 605 740, 000 
457, 243 524, 582 606, 000 659, 000 676, 000 694, 263 704, 000 
6,317 4,157 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,230 4, 000/10 
7,228 7,988 7,000 7,000 7,000 9,723 9,000) 11 
8,035,584) 8,788,4837) 9,450,000} 10,027,000} 10,206,000} 10,376,786] 10,506,000 
8, 664 74, 262 37,569 58, 880 64, 082 27,584 7, 088]12 
36, 937 48, 059 18,778 30,560 30,727 24,280 14, 297|13 
2,936 26,156 39,717 78, 282 68,479 36,359 4,367|14 
48,537 148,477 96, 064 167,722 163 , 288 88, 223 25,752 
— | 140,887,903 S = — | 163,568,369 — }15 
- | 70,769,548 = = — | 85,803,645 Ea eG 
15,369,709} 17,835,734) 22,895,649] 25,255,002} 24,897,900) 26,200,928} 27,182, 100/17 
262,781,000} 226,508,411) 407,136,000} 304,520,000} 420,672,000) 321,325,000) 428,514, 00 
344,096,400} 374,178,601) 442,221,000} 319,715,000) 204,693,000} 123,550,000) 129, 105,000 
10,996,487} 13,879,257) 12,741,340) 12,479,477) 18,258,700) 12,871,341] 13,148,400/18 
410,211,000} 364,989,218] 383,416,000) 282,838,300] 423,148,000} 328,278,000) 391,561, 000 
210,957,500) 180,989,587} 184,098,000! 168,017,000} 102,919,000} 77,970,000} 71,538,000 
1,802,996} 2,043,669} 3,642,462) 5,925,542) 5,558,700} 3,768,269)  3,757,600)19 
42,770,000} 42,956,049} 99,987,100) 102,313,300] 135,160,200) 67,382,600] 80,773,000 
35,024,000} 33,514,070) 52,059,000} 60,505,000) 27,254,000) 17,465,000) 15,794,000 
173 , 000 204,775 209,725 152, 055 161,400 131,695 130, 000/29 
6,282,000} 10,822,278) 7,813,000} 5,183,000) 5,826,000) 5,449,000) 5,057,000 
6,747,000; 7,081,140) 7,780,000} 5,469,000) 5,054,000} 2,274,000) 2,276,000 
472,992 534,621 523, 112 543,727 571,300 583 , 926 521, 500/21 
63,297,000} 62,230,052} 46,937,0005| 39,930,0005| 48,241,0005| 52,305,0005) 39,416,000 
50,982,300) 44,635,547] 69,204,000) 63,372,000] 39,858,000) 22,359,000) 24,406,000 
7,821,257) 8,541,093) 9,516,125) 10,560,101} 10,618,200) 8,532,369] 8,811, 600)22 
14,527,000} 8,593,393) 14,058,000} 15,833,000} 16,397,000] 13,960,000} 138,559,000 
168,547,900) 169,822,397} 170,473,000} 184,528,000) 161,122,000) 106,343,000} 96,278,000 
38,930,333} 47,553,418) 56,097,836] 61,207,034) 62,214,670) 58,074,905) 59,633,500 
886,494,900} 933,045, 936/1,104,983,100) 948,981,400] 662,040,900] 432,199,400} 416,586, 900 
3,246,430) 3,624,262) 3,398,114) 3,376,487; 3,295,000) 3,128,996} 3,088, 630/23 
418,686,000} 440,502,040} 245,119,000} 235,971,000} 202,013,000} 155,908,000} 141,640,000 
2,835,532) 3,324,653) 3,839,191) 3,684,766) 3,683,000) 3,365,000)  3,624,600)/24 
198,896,000) 203,555,836] 201,236,000) 273,817,000} 218,822,000 143,166,000) 116,349, 000 
3,763,155) 5,194,831} 4,731,688} 5,139,866} 5,254,000} 4,626,000}  4,886,500/25 
204,477,000} 139,590,484] 148,742,000} 239,713,000} 182,263,000} 114,828,000} 83,685,000 
2,025,030} 3,203,966] 3,142,476] 3,635,923) 3,696,000) 3,608,000)  3,644,500/26 
20,927,000} 20,704,509) 31,417,000} 36,118,000} 25,275,000) 18,596,000) 12,084,000 
3,484,982} 3,404,730) 4,359,582} 4,381,725] 4,000,000} 4,716,720}  4,639,100/27 
60,700,000} 36,893,244} 69,958,000) 71,111,000} 58,852,000} 32,773,000} 21,964,000 
903,686,000} 836,413,401} 696,472,000) 856,730,000} 687,225,000} 465,271,000] 375,722,000 
192,968,597) 162,117,494) 171,731,631} 118,746,286) 119,105,203) 113,956, 639 — |28 
35,512,622} 28,710,030) 28,807,841} 21,471,330) 18,089,870) 12,824,695 - 
82,564,130} 128,734,610} 177,209,287) 170,810,230) 185,751,061] 225,955, 246 — 129 
26,966,355) 48,135,439] 61,753,390) 65,929,782) 56,670,504} 50,198,878 = 
— | 100,000,000} 95,000,000) 88,000,000) 97,214,696) 104,640,000 — |30 
- | 29,840,000) 28,252,777) 28,929,000) 23,844,000) 21,723,000 = 
— | 98,750,881} 158,490,971) 175,412,745) 171,240,085} 76,497,007 — |31 
— | 205,436,350) 277,304,979] 291,742,857) 269,844,459) 161,243,580 = 
83,116,282] 284,561,478) 278,674,960] 288,621,745] 289,566,675] 230,604,474 175,740, 269/32 
35,860,708] 34,931,935} 56,360,633] 53,518,521) 47,804,216) 30,517,306} 25,956, 083/33 
-— 1 10,151,5941 15,072,244! 18,745,473! 12,158,376! 11,681,221! 10,156, 225134 


1,927,550 


4The figures for 1932 are subject to revision. 
for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops for the years 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 


Canadian Navy. ®Figures are for 1907. 


5Cwt. 


6See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 


7Includes 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item. 


Mineral Production— 
Dees Golcle tet shes ape ee ees 


~? 
Q 
° 

=e 


ie @) 
OQ 
® 
=) 
_ 
© 
S) 
Ss 


Totals, Mineral Production. 


Electric Statistics— 

Olpekower: Tlouses qaeiscs «2. seer ees 
TO Capital invested: tun... .c6 ens 
11| Kilowatt hours generated’. ... 
M2 Customers se ie es ok sateced 

Water Power— 
13} Turbine H.P. installed........ 

Manufactures>— 
TA imp OMeCS escort. eae « edt ee 
15} Capital 
16} Salaries and wages............ 
17} Products— 

COGSSty Setar Rr Stee, CAPPS Gee 


INNIS) pepe Meine ee Ee ae ee bey! 
External Trade (fiscal years)— 

TS | GeelUXNOPLGS.))ameyy< bie eves: Aare 
AG Gebraports!.. Sree cae... eae Ee 


Totals, External Trade...... 


20| Exports to United Kingdom... 


21) Importsfrom United Kingdom 


22| Exports to United States...... 
23| Importsfrom United States... 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items— 


RAPA Nea Gs eect ee es eee 


and sides. 


28) Bacon and hams, shoulders \ 
1 BAO carer ie ee iene Mette 


SLOG eee oir nak eee aes 


SO SrA SHeStOSien Anche no nics ee 
Sih VOOC pul piteya sete aae sae lee 


Newsprint paper........ See 


11887. 21874. 3 1886. 


4000's omitted. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
OZ, 105, 187 63,524 45,018 1,167,216 556,415 
$ 2,174,412 1,313, 153 930,614) 24,128,503} 11,502,120 
OZ. = 355, 083 } 414,523} 5,539,192} 8,473,379 
$ 347,2711 409,549] 3,265,354} 5,659,455 
Ib. — | 38,260,4241 9,529,401} 37,827,019} 55,609,888 
$ = 366, 7981 1, 226, 703 6,096,581) 10,720,474 
lb. = 204, 800} 88,665} 51,900,958} 54,608, 217 
$ = 9,216) 3,857} 2,249,387) 3,089,187 
lb. = 830,4774| 4,035,347) 9,189,047} 21,490,955 
$ - 498,286) 2,421,208) 4,594,523 8,948, 834 ~ 
ton = 24,8271 23,891 274,376 598,411 
$ = 366, 192! 368, 901 3,512, 923 7,955, 136 
ton 1,063, 7422) 1,537,106] 3,577,749] 6,486,325 9,762,601 
$ 1,763, 4232} 2,688,621 7,019,425| 12,699,243] 19,732,019 
brl. = 69, 8431 93,479 450,394} 2,128,374 
$ = 81, 9091 108,561 660,030) 3,170,859 
$ — | 10,221,2553| 18,976,616} 65,797,911] 79,286,697 
No. = _ 80 58 157 
$ - ~ 4,113,771} 11,891,025) 80,393,445 
No. = = = = = 
No = = = = z= 
No. = 71,219 238, 902 608, 002 
No. 187, 942 254, 894 272, 033 339,178 383 , 920 
$ 77,964,020) 164,957,423} 353,213,000} 446,916,487] 833,916, 155 
$ 40,851,009} 59,401,702} 79,234,311] 113,249,350) 162,155,578 | 
$ | 221,617,773) 309,731,867} 368,696,723] 481,053,375] 706,446,578 
$ 96, 709, 927 = — | 214,525,517 = 
$ 57,630,024} 83,944,701} 88,671,738) 177,431,386) 235,483, 956 
$ 84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954} 177,930,919} 283, 740, 280 
$ 141,844,412) 174,433,030} 200,205,692} 355,362,305] 519,224, 236 
$ 21,733,556} 42,637,219} 43,243,784) 92,857,525) 127,456,465 
$ 48,498,202} 42,885,142} 42,018,948} 42,820,334] 69,183,915 
$ 29,164,358} 34,038,431} 37,748,430) 67,983,673) 83,546,306 
$ 27,185,586] 36,338,701} 52,033,477) 107,377,906} 169,256, 452 
bush. 1,748,977} 2,523,673} 2,108,216} 9,739,758) 40,399,402 
$ 1,981,917) 2,593,820) 1,583,084 6,871,939] 33,658,391 
brl. 306, 339 439, 728 296, 784 1,118,700 1,532,014 
$ 1,609,849} 2,173,108 1,388,578) 4,015,226; 6,179,825 
bush. 542,386} 2,926,532 260,560} 8,155,063} 2,700,303 
$ 231,227 1,791,873 129,917} 2,490,521 1,083, 347 
ton 23, 487 168,381 65, 083 252,977 206, 714 
$ 290,217 1,813, 208 559,489) 2,097,882 1,529,941 
cwt. 103, 444 103, 547 75,541 1,055,495 1,029,079 
$ 1,018,918 758 , 334 628,469} 11,778,446} 12,086,868 
lb. 15,439,266} 17,649,491 3,768,101} 16,335,528] 34,031,525 
$ 3, 065, 234 3,573, 034 602,175} 3,295,663 7,075,539 
lb. 8,271,439] 49,255,523) 106,202,140) 195,926,697) 215,834,543 
$ 1,109,906) 5,510,443 9,508,800} 20,696,951) 24,433,169 
$ 163 , 037 767,318 554,126]. 24,445,156} 12,991,916 
OZ. = - = 4,022,019} 7,261,527 
$ 595,261 34,494 238,367} 2,420,750} 4,310,528 
lb. 6,246,000) 39,604,000} 10,994,498] 26,345,776] 44,282,348 
$ 120, 121 150, 412 505,196} 2,659,261 7,148, 633 
lb. a = 5,352, 043 9,537,558] 23,959, 841 
$ 3 = 240,499 958,365) 2,166,986 
ton 318, 287 420, 055 833, 684 1,888,538 1,820,511 
$ 662,451 1,123, 091 2,916,465} 5,307,060} 4,643,198 
ton = - 7,022 20,0L5 57,075 
$ = 513, 909 864,573 1,578, 137 
cwt. io a = - - 
$ = = 280,619 1,937,207) 3,478,150 
cwt. = = = - - 
g e 2 se = 3 


5 The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include 


works employing fewer than 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are for works with 5 hands 
and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, 


lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. 


The figures for these years are 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


473,159 

9, 781.077 
32,559, 044 
17,355, 272 
55,648,011 
6, 886, 998 
23, 784, 969 
827, 717 
34, 098, 744 
10,229,623 
917,535 
12,307, 125 
11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 
5,692,915 
7,644,537 


1916. 


930,492 
19, 234,976 
25,459,741 
16,717,121 

117, 150, 028 
31,867, 150 
41,497,615 

3,532,692 
82,958,564 
29,035, 498 
1,169, 257 
16, 750, 898 
14, 483,395 
38,817,481 
5,369, 560 
6,547,728 


103,220, 994 


266 
110, 838, 746 


1,363, 134 


515, 203 
1,247,583 ,609 
241,008,416 


1,165,975,639 
564, 466, 621 


274,316,553 
452,724, 603 


177,201,534 


307 
248,573,546 


2,222, 169 
1,958,705,230 
283,311,505 


1,381 ,547,225 
589, 603 , 792 


741,610, 638 
508, 201, 134 
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OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA-—continued. 


1921. 1926. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932.9 
926,329} 1,754,228} 1,928,308) 2,102,068} 2,693,892) 3,050,581) 1 
19,148,920) 36,263,110} 39,861,663) 43,453,601} 55,687,688) 63,061,103 
13,543,198) 22,371,924) 23,143,261) 26,443,823} 20,562,247) 18,356,393) 2 
8,485,355) 13,894,531) 12,264,308] 10,089,376) 6,141,948) 5,813,769 
47,620,820) 133,094,942] 248,120,760) 303,478,356] 292,304,390) 247,678,503) 3 
5,953,555) 17,490,300} 43,415.251) 37,948,359} 24,114,065) 15,294,022 
66,679,592} 283,801,265) 326,522,566) 332,894,163) 267,342,482} 255,949,960) 4 
3,828,742) 19,240,661} 16,544,248) 13,102,635} 7,260,183) 5,409,758 
19,293,060) 65,714,294} 110,275,912} 103,768,857) 65,666,320) 30,327,968} 5 
6,752,571) 14,374,163} 27,115,461) 24,455,133] 15,267,453) 7,179,862 
665, 676 820,426] 1,209,779 836 , 839 470,443 161,426) 6 
15,511,828} 16,011,173!) 21,603, 2002"| 14,345,800!) 7,863,111°) 2,829,272% 
15,057,495) 16,478,131; 11,496,557) 14,881,324} 12,243,211) 11,723,411] 7 
72,451,656) 59,875,094) 63,065,170) 52,849,748} 41,207,682} 37,045,272 
5,752,885) 8,707,021} 12,284,081) 11,032,538} 10,161,658) 4,498,721) & 
14,195,143) 13,013,283} 19,337,235) 17,718,067} 15,826,243) 6,930,721 
171,923,342) 240,437,123} 310,850,246] 279,873,578) 228,029,018) 182,320, 150 
510 595 585 587 587 E89 
484,669,451) 756, 220, 066)1,055,731,532/1,138,200,016)1,229,988,951 — |10 
5,614,132} 12,093,445) 17,962,515} 18,093,802) 16,330,867 =") 
973,212} 1,337,562) 1,555,883} 1,607,766) 1,632,792 = 1 be 
2,754,157) 4,549,383) 5,727,162} 6,125,012) 6,666,337} 7,045,260)13 
456,076 581,539 694,434 644, 439 557, 426 - |14 
3,190,026,358)3 ,981,569,590/5,083,014,754/5,203,316,760)4, 961,312,408 — {15 
518, 785,137} 653,850,933] 813,049,842) 736,092,766) 624,545,561 - 116 
2,576,037 ,029|3,247 ,803,438)4 ,063 ,987,279]3,428,970,628/2 698,461,862 = he? 


1,209,143 ,344}1,492,645,039/1,997,350,365]1,761,986,726)1,474,581,851 


1,189, 163,701) 1,315,355,791)1,363,709,672)1,120,258,302 
1,240,158,882} 927,328, 732)1,265,679,091/ 1,248,273 ,582 


799,742,667) 576,344,302/18 
906, 612,695] 578,503 ,904/19 


727,041, 156}1,249,811,772 


132, 156, 924 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049, 046 
13, 854,790 
5,431, 662 
2,144,846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
598, 745 
8,526,332 
3, 142,682 
744, 288 
181, 895, 724 
20,739,507 
5,344,465 
33,731,010 
17,269, 168 
55, 005 , 342 
5,575, 033 
34, 767,523 
3, 842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014, 095 
69, 829 
2,076,477 
6,588, 655 
5,715,532 


3.092, 437 


451, 852,399 

77,404,361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880,549 


157,745,469 
172,896,445 
6,400,214 
35, 767, 044 
26,816,322 
14, 637, 849 
255, 407 

5, 849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1,018, 769 
168, 961, 583 
26,690,500 
16,870,394 
27,794,566 
14, 298,351 
111,046,300 
14,670,073 
70, 443 , 000 
7,714,769 
1,971,124 
6,032, 765 
88, 833 
2,962,010 
8,144,019 
10,376,548 
9, 264, 080 
17,974, 292 


2,429 ,322,583|2 242,684 ,523)2,629,388,763|2 368,531,584 


1,706,355,362/1,154,848,206 


312,844, 871 
213,973,562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129,215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520,490 
14,321,048 
14, 152,033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982 ,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5,128,831 
133, 620,340 
37,146,722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11, 127,432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336,972 
47,018,300 
9,405 , 291 
2,277, 202 
16,501,478 
191,299 

12, 633,389 
14,363, 006 
71,552,037 
15, 112,586 
78, 922,137 


for the preceding years in each case. 
repair and custom work. 


years. 


508, 237, 560 
163,731,210 
474, 987,367 
608, 618, 542 


249,679,470 
364, 364, 388 
10, 084, 974 
69, 687,598 
43 , 058, 283 
24,237,692 
368, 787 
3,711,840 
1, 253, 760 
28,590,301 
23,303 , 865 
8,773,125 
148 , 333, 500 
33, 718, 587 
25,968, 094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600 
7,037, 206 
71,081, 400 
12,829, 244 
753 , 842 
4,083,713 
269, 652 
9,920,900 
19,812,381 
49, 909, 870 
29,537,366 
102, 238, 568 


429,730,485 
194,041,381 
499,612,145 
868, 012, 229 


370,459,551 
428,524,326 
11,405, 728 
65,117,779 
15, 657,348 
10, 241, 938 
113, 763 
1,127,270 
366, 582 
7,874, 026 
1,889, 200 
764, 836 
112,609, 200 
25,181,853 
12,396,444 
20,768, 801 
11, 962, 928 
85,590, 600 
7,936,179 
107, 482, 200 
23, 880, 492 
841,493 
4,402,028 
268,879 

11, 267, 188 
16,950, 165 
44,895,717 
45,264,586 
142, 343, 064 


281,745, 965 
189,179, 738 
515, 049, 763 
847, 442,037 


177, 006, 369 
215,753,475 
7,893, 960 
45,457,195 
6,406, 181 
4,055, 855 
162, 188 
2,007,944 
267, 026 
6,579, 726 
1,309, 400 
543, 851 
92,293, 700 
18,278, 004 
34,375, 003 
22,576, 768 
11,569, 855 
82,084, 600 
8,769, 586 
106,517,500 
25,034,975 
728, 267 
3,917, 650 
286, 497 
12,074,065 
17,261, 954 
44,704,958 
49, 800, 821 
145,610,519 


219,246,499 
149,497,392 
349, 660, 563 
584,407,018 


217, 243, 037 
177,419, 769 
7,218, 188 
32,876, 234 
3, 258,501 
1, 146, 266 
156, 722 
1,590, 657 
121,770 
2,914,273 
1,162,900 
389,419 
79,590, 400 
12,989, 726 
17,832,608 
24,695, 827 
8,927,216 
62,997, 100 
5,629,512 
81,929,300 
18,246,375 
534,710 

2, 896 , 837 
219,541 
7,719,974 
13, 862, 122 
35, 061, 689 
44,848,479 
127,352, 706 


174, 048, 725|20 
106,371, 779|21 
235, 186, 674/22 
351, 686, 775|23 


191,315, 933|24 


115, 739,383 


5,413, 740/25 


18,897,543 


13, 841, 300/26 


4,662,335 


56, 281/27 


523, 102 


185, 146/28 


2,446,564 


10,917, 300/29 


2,362,888 


85, 424, 700/30 


10,593, 967 


13,671, 565|31 
17, 753 , 631|32 


5, 160, 528 


50, 223, 700/33 


4,076,854 


54,379, 100/34 


12,109,400 


333 , 239/35 


1,809,271 


147, 149/36 


4,628,117 


11,762, 563|37 


27, 684, 782 


39,942, 149)38 


103 , 003 , 352 


From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, 
Figures for 1925-30 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier 
7 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


6 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 
8 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, ete. 
10 Estimated on the basis of sales. 


9 ‘the figures for 1932 aré subject to revision. 
The figures are for 1889. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued. 


Item. 


Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. $ 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
chicts: Sem ae ee oe ae $ 
Wood, wood products and paper $ 
Iron and its products........... $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
productstesees-er. . eee eee. $ 
Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (ex. chemicals) $ 
Chemicals and allied products, $ 
All other commodities......... $ 


ecm + AOS WS DW = 


Totals, Exports, Domestic. $ 


Imports for Consumption— 
10} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. $ 
11; Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 


12| Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, aa. Seed. BO eae $ 
13| Wood, wood products and paper $ 
14; Tron and its products........... $ 

15} Non-ferrous metals and their 

ProductsHeo5h5.2... eee $ 

16; Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals).. $ 
Chemicals and allied products... $ 
18} All other commodities......... $ 
‘Lotals: imports. se. oo. ac $ 


Steam Railways— 
19| Miles in operation.............. 


eOlerCapital: oat eae Aa. fea ie $ 
Bll. PASSONGOLS i soeeres Sams ook ee No 
Pale hreights ser wens os. ee one ton 
As, LATHINGS ee. Leelee ene $ 
24. Expenses.) a6. 62 0. Le ee $ 
Electric Railways— 
25| Miles in operation.............. No. 
2b eCapitals: sean. Reh. 201 ee eee $ 
ater assengerse:.2:°.>-.. eee No. 
PSiket reieht. -14se. aoe. Ch. see eee ton 
29) earnings: iia. 5. eek eee S$ 
30). “Eixponses. sieiieeiob.. eee Sees $ 
Canals— 
$1; Passengers carried............. No 
Se eeLOIe HG. cae ate ee en ton 
Shipping (Sea-going)— 
Sol a ENCereG .. 04s aeek . «<2 ente s ton 
See Cleared. eters. oe eee . 
35 otalaase ee cd. ee eee “A 
Shipping Mnlxnd ee Ne ip 
36| Entered.. eon 
37| Cleared.. See ARR 
38 Totadae) ee ee. uate. - 
Shipping (Coastwise)— 
$9) sintered]. eee unter: «Shee eae ton 
AGH Cleared: 2206 465%.. ac eeee = 
41 Lotalents..eet oc) tee eee y 
Communications— 
42| Telegraphs, Government, miles 
OMNING. A 5 ee RR eee 
43) Telegraphs, other, miles of line. 
44) > Telephonesiligss. cae owe eee No, 
A5|'e, Motor Veliieleas..a.c een eee ‘: 


11876. ? 1875. 


Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 


A Sees ew | 


1891. 


13, 742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351, 085 
6,527 
1,618,955 
3, 988, 584 


851,211 
5,291,051 


88, 671,738 


24,212,140 
8, 080, 862 


28,670,141 
5, 203, 490 
15, 142,615 


3,810,626 


14,139,024 
3,697,810 
8,577,246 


111,533,954 


13, 838 
632,061,440 
13, 222,568 
‘21, 753,021 
48,192,099 
34,960,449 


146,336 
2,902,526 


5,273, 935 
5,421,261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098,434 
4,009,018 
8,107, 452 


12,835, 774 
12, 150,356 
25, 986, 130 


1871. 1881. 
57,630,024] 83,944, 701 
~ 84,214,388) 90,488,329 
2,695 7,331 
257,035, 188!| 284,419,293 
5.190.416) 6,943,671 
5, 670,8362| 12,065,323 
19, 470,5392| 27'987'509 
15°775,5322) 20/121.418 
100,377, 118,136 
3,955,621; 2,853,230 
2,521,573| 4,032,946 
2'594°460| 4'071.391 
5 116,033} 8.104.337 
4,055,198) 2,934,503 
3'954.797| 2'763'592 
8'009/995| 5,698,095 
-| 7,664,863 
~| 75451903 
~ | 15'116,766 
1,947 


3 Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907. 


1901. 


25,541,567 
68, 465,332 
1,880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778,897 
33,395, 096 
7,356, 444 


791,855 
3,121,741 


177,431,386 


38,036, 146 
14,022, 896 
37,284,752 
8,196,901 
29,955, 936 

7,167,318 
21,255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


1906. 


55,828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2,602, 903 
45,716, 762 
4,705,296 
28,455, 786 
7,817,475 


1,784,800 
4,002,038 


235, 483 , 956 


50,307,368 
23, 616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341,947 
49,436,840 
17,533,430 
33,757, 284 


8,269, 169 
27,184, 539 


177,930,919} 283,740, 280 


18, 140 


21,353 


816, 110, 837) 1,065,881,629 


18,385,722 
36,999,371 
72,898,749 
50,368, 726 


675 


120, 934, 656 
287,926 

5, 768, 283 
3,435, 162 


190,428 
5, 665, 259 


7,514,732) 


7,028,330 
14, 543, 062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11,486, 746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 832 
34,444, 796 


5,744 
30,194 
63,192 


, 782 
57,966,713 
125,322,865 
87,129,434 


814 


237,655,074 
506, 024 

10, 966, 871 
6,675,037 


256, 500 
10,523,185 


8,895,353 
7,948, 076 
16,843,429 


9,352, 653 
8,536,090 
17,888, 743 


23 , 543, 604 
22,789, 458 
46,324, 062 


6,829 
31,506 


2, 130° 


1911. 


84,368, 425 
69, 693, 263 

1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 
34,000,996 
10,038, 493 


3,088, 840 
5, 088, 564 


274,316,553 


79,214,041 
30,671, 908 
87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968, 180 
27,579,572 
53,430,475 


12,471,730 
42,620,479 


1916. 


1921. 


257,019,215} 482,140,444 


138,375, 083 
15,097,691 


18, 783, 884 


83,116,282] 284,561,478 


66, 127,099 
66, 036, 542 
12,096,973 


15, 961,226 
87,780,527 


76,500, 741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142,826 
32,389, 669 
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1926. 


1929. 


1930. 


606,058, 672| 646,514,058] 384, 635,751 
188,359,937} 190,975,417 158,757,272 


8,940, 046 
278, 674, 960 
74,735,077 


97,476,270 
24,712,584 


17,354,389 
16,428,376 


9,678,019 
288,621, 745 
82,256, 717 


112, 778, 194 
27,401,790 


19,438, 064 
18, 263, 813 


183,009, 145 


9, 066, 226 
289, 566, 675 
78,589, 580 


154,319,429 
28,545,096 


22,468,462 
20,057, 938 


741, 610, 638} 1,189,163, 701] 1,315,355,791|1,363,709,672/1,120,258,302 


95,421,161) 259,431,110) 203,417,431 


38,657,514 


96,191,485 
18, 277,420 
92,065, 895 


29,431,592 
53, 490, 284 


19,217,505 
65, 448, 278 


61,722,390 


243 , 608, 342 
57,449,384 
245, 625,703 


55, 651,319 
206,095, 113 


37,887,449 
72, 688, 072 


49,185,558 


184,761,831 
40, 403, 096 
181,196, 800 


47,692,985 
139, 033, 940 


28, 404, 276 
53,232,815 


452,724, 603 


25,400 


1,528,689,201 


37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188 , 733 , 494 
131,034, 785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1,228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


304, 904 
38, 030,353 


11,919,339 
10,377, 847 
22,297,186 


13, 286, 102 
11,846, 257 
25, 132,359 


34,280, 669 


32,347,265 


66, 627,934 


8,446 
33,905 
302,759 
21,519 


4 The figures for1932 are subject to revision, 


508, 201, 134/1,240,158,882 


37,434 


43,503, 459 
109, 659, 088 
261,888,654 
180,542,259 


1,674 
154,895, 584 
580,094, 167 

1,936,674 
27,416, 285 
18,099, 906 


263 , 648 
23, 583,491 


12,616,927 
12,210, 723 
24, 827, 656 


16, 486, 778 
16,406, 670 
32,893, 448 


35, 624, 074 
33, 085,350 
68, 709 , 424 


10,699 
38 , 552 
548,421 
123, 464 


39,3638 


1,893,125,774|2,164,687,636 


46,793,251 
103, 1381, 132 
458,008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1, 687 


233, 130,244 
71,661,754 
206,439,173 
59, 214, 818 
345, 194,597 
76, 858, 365 
166, 964, 231 


37,723,046 
68, 492, 863 


227,048, 817 
69, 853, 833 
185, 241, 252 
60,951,077 
314,366, 791 
90,421,154 
186, 496, 388 


39,907,503 
73, 986, 767 


1931. 


292, 280,037 


83,714,772) 


6,504, 182 
230,604,474 
38, 937, 661 


95, 652, 063 


799, 742, 667 


177, 628,778 
45,995,705 
130, 717,022 


60,595,034 


153,578, 658 
35, 650, 772 
62,471, 220 


1932.4 


ee eee eee ee ee ed Py 


204,398,365} 1 
68,798, 683| 2 
5,512,130) 3 

175, 740,269) 4 
15,462,977 

69,072,888) 6 
13,456, 701| 7 


10,535,038) 8 
13,367,251] 9 


576,344,302 


128,621, 260/10 
24,563,246) 11 
83, 879, 362)12 
32,008, 168/13 
98,811. 706|14 
34,301, 105) 15 
102,147, 347/16 


30,731, 345/17 
43, 440, 365/18 


927,328, 732 


352 


42,686, 166 
122,476, 822 
493,599,754 
389, 503, 452 


1, 684 


177, 187,436] 215,808,520 


719,305,441 

2,282, 292 
44,536, 833 
35,945,316 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


12,516,503 
12, 400, 226 
24,916,729 


14,828,454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341,213 


11,207 
41,577 
902,090 
465,378 


748,710,836 

3,489, 183 
51,723,199 
36,453, 709 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


22,837, 720 
22,817,276 
45, 654,996 


14,117,099 
15,474, 732 
29,591,831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82,887, 655 


10, 722 
42,2395 
1,201,008 
836, 794 


1,265,679,091 


41,409 


39,107,893 
137,855, 151 
534, 106,045 
433,077, 113 


1,637 
222,422,815 
836, 729, 851 

3,653,411 
58, 268, 981 
40,085, 140 


164, 552 
13,699,647 


27,464,158 
26,944,369 
54, 408, 527 


18,987,751 
20,338,949 
39,326, 700 


49,046,588 
48,007,097 
97,053, 685 


9,848 
42,987 
1,382, 822 
1,188,929 


1,248,273 ,582 


42,075 


34, 698, 767 
115,229, 511 
454,231, 650 
380, 723,411 


1,509 
224,089,539 
792,701,493 

2,872,929 
54,719, 259 
39,125,515 


133, 266 
14, 803,334 


27,155, 766 
25,836,466 
52,992,232 


17,550,585 
18,895,972 
36,446, 557 


43, 666, 866 
44,067,907 
87,734,773 


9,351 
43,473 
1,402, 861 
1, 232,486 


906, 612,695 


42.308 


40, 
3,506,758,049/3,902,676,977| 4 ,026,469,311/4,232,022,088/4,348,328,000/20 


26,396,812 
85,993, 206 
358, 549, 382 
321,025, 588 


126, 633 
16, 189,074 


28,064, 762 
26,535,387 
54, 600, 149 


17, 769, 690 
18,542,037 
36,311, 727 


47,134, 652 
47,540,555 
94,675,207 


9,300 
43,928 
1,364, 200 
1, 200, 903 


578, 503, 904 


42,437|19 


21,099, 582/21 
67, 722, 105} 22 
293,390, 415/28 
256, 668, 375/24 


tel joan Ken ae ee} 
& a 
ae] 


44,189/31 
17, 960, 650/32 


27,003, 210/33 
25,337, 031/34 
52,340, 241/35 


15,216, 213/36 
15, 879, 943/37 
31,096, 156/38 


44,912, 972/39 
45,311,899)/40 
90,224, 871/41 


9, 077|42 
43 , 285/43 
4 


- |4 
1,114, 503/45 


5 Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs, 
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1906. 


5, 993,343 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 
80,139,360 


12-99 
67,240,641 
10-90 

83, 277, 642 
13-49 

392, 269, 680 
125, 226, 702 


267,042,978 


23,027, 122 
21,169, 868 


70, 638, 870 
49,941, 426° 


91,035, 604 
878,512, 076 
713,790,553 . 
165, 144,569 
381,778,705 
605,968,513 


45,736,488 
16,174,134 
27,399, 194 


232,076,447 
232,076,447 
23,046,194 


1,038,687 ,619)1,443,902,244 


14, 687, 963 


463,769,034] 656,260,900 


22,364,456 


3,950, 701 


1,173,009 
743,496 
32,250 
16,368, 244 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
Post Office— 
Li  Reewenuerk seach. cee $ 803 , 637 1,344,970 2,515,823 3,421,192 
Pie Lo XPeNGiburess-cee ee ene. $ 994, 876 1,876,658} 3,161,676 3,837,376 
3| Money orders issued............ § 4,546,434 7,725,212] 12,478,178) 17,956,258 
Dominion Finance— 
4| Customs Revenue.............. $ 11,841,105) 18,406,092) 23,305,218) 28,293,930 
Hl oLUXeISel Re enews, or.-Adis cs Sines. $ 4,295,945 5,343, 022 6,914,850} 10,318,266 
6| Total Ordinary Revenue....... $ 19,335,561] 29,635,298) 38,579,311) 52,514,701 
7 Revenue per head............ $ 5-50 6-83 7-96 9-72 
8| Total Ordinary Expenditure.... $ 15,623,082] 25,502,554| 36,343,568] 46,866,368 
§ Expenditure per head......... $ 4-44 5-88 7:50 8-67 
1¢| Total Disbursements........... $ 19,293,478] 33,796,643} 40,793,208} 27,982,866 
11 Disbursements per head...... $ 5:48) . 7:79 8-42 10-73 
Lee Grossi Debt Rear fe sae $ 115,492,683] 199,861,537} 289,899,230} 354, 732,433 
PS adc GOES, ies sare aaers a OE RR $ 37,786,165} 44,465,757} 52,090,199) 86,252,429 
Neti) 6 lo Gaesteres eerie eee $ 77,706,518} 155,395,780) 237,809,031) 268,480,004 
Provincial Finance— 
14| Revenue, Ordinary, Totals..... $ 5,518, 946 7,858,698] 10,693,815| 14,074,991 
15] Expenditure, Ordinary, Totals. $ 4,935,008 8,119,701; 11,628,353] 14,146,059 
Note Circulation— 
AGiie Banks Notestatssacteee seee $ 20,914,637] 28,516,692] 33,061,042] 50,610,205 
17\.4 Dominion Notes ae. oe ee $ 7,244,341) 14,539,795} 16,176,3165| 27,898, 5095 
Chartered Banks— 
ASiGkCapital®paidcupes.ces.o0e. see. $ 37,095,340} 59,534,977} 60,700,697) 67,035,615 
19k. Assets eiteiie eer eek Oe ese $ 125,273,631) 200,613,879} 269,307,032} 531,829,324 
29| Liabilities to the public........ $ 80, 250,974] 127,176,249] 187,332,325) 420,003,743 
21; Deposits payable on demand... $ ~ - — | 95,169,631 
22| Deposits payable after notice.. $ ees - — | 221,624, 664 
Totals, Deposits?.......-... $ 56,287,391] 94,346,481) 148,396,968] 349,573,327 
Savings Banks— 
23| Deposits in Post Office......... 2,497,260} 6,208,227) 21,788,648} 39,950,813 
24) Deposits in Government Banks $ 2,072,037 9,628,445] 17,661,378) 16,098,144 
25| Deposits in Specia! Banks...... 5,766, 712 7,685,888) 10,982,232) 19,125,097 
Loan Companies*— 
OPMASSELA reer. Aha ee. islet, SAME $ 8,392,464] 73,906,638) 125,041,146) 158,523,307 
ale LMAOTUItIeS ae eeek Coe... Gor. Bee: $ 8,392,464} 71,965,017) 123,915,704] 158,523,307 
OED CDOSIUS betas oe tysr.s aginceeeeee $ 2,399,136] 13,460,268] 18,482,959) 20,756,910 
Trust Companies— 
29| Shareholders’ assets............ $ ~ - - 
30} Trust funds, liabilities.......... $ - - - 
Dominion Fire Insurance— i 
31; Amount at risk, Dee. 31........ $ 228,453,784! 462,210,968] 759,602,191 
32| Premium income for year...... $ Has VAL TA 3,827,116 6,168,716 9,650,348 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
3o| Amount at.risk, Dec. 31......:. $ - - - - 
34| Premium income for year...... $ - - ~ ~ 
Dominion Life Insurance!— 
$5|' Amount at risk, Dec. 31......:. $ 45,825,935] 103,290,932] 261,475,229 
36| Premium income for year...... $ 1,852,974 3,094, 689 8,417,702} 15,189,854 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
37] Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ $ - - 
38| Premium income for year...... $ - 
Business Transacted— 
39| Bank clearings..... Thousands of $ - 580, 644 1,871, 062 
40| Bank debits....... Thousands of $ - - ~ = 
Education—(Provintially- 
Controlled Schools only) 
Sh Hrolments nde. eee No. 803, 000 891, 000 993, 000 1,083, 000 
42| Average daily attendance...... 4s - ~ - 669, 000 
43; Number of teachers............ = 13,559 18,016 23,718 27,126 
44; Totals, Public Expenditure on.. $ - - ~ 11,044, 925 
1 Figures do not include fraternal insurance. 2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada 
from 1901. 3 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 


are subject to revision. 


5 As at June 30. 


6 Active assets only. 


8 These figures are for 1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 


NO? 


E. 


4The figures for 1932 


7 Included in Post Office savings banks. 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government savings banks 
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relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from then on to the years ended Mar. 31. Agri- 
cultural, dairying, fisheries (1922-26), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to 
the calendar years 1921 and 1924-28. Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph 
statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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ERRATA. 


Total land and fresh water area of Cape Breton Island should be given as 
3,970 square miles in line 9 of the second paragraph. ‘This correction 
applies also to page 18, line 2. 


Line 11. ‘Pardo’ should be ‘‘Pardoe’’. 
Table 1. ‘The Earl of Minto, K.C.M.G.” should read “G.C.M.G.”’. 


Table 9. The population of the electoral district of Argenteuil is 18,976, 
not 78,976. 


Middle Paragraph. Deaths in the 9 provinces in 1927 numbered 105,292 
instead of 105,136 as given in the text. 


XXXIV 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.! 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
the Coast of Labrador, a dependency of the Colony of Newfoundland. It also 
includes the Arctic archipelago between Davis strait and the 141st meridian. 

The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on 
the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St Lawrence river and additional 
lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; and on the east by the 
Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the territory of the Coast of Labrador 
(as defined by the award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927), and Davis strait. As 
regards the far north, Canada includes all the lands in the area bounded on the east 
by a line passing midway between Greenland and Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere 
islands to the 60th meridian of longitude, following this longitude to the pole, and 
on the west by the 141st meridian of longitude, following this longitude to the pole. 
The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, 
while from east to west the Dominion extends from about west longitude 57°—at 
the southernmost point of the boundary with the Coast of Labrador—to west 
longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends over 
84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion (as revised on the basis of the results of 
recent explorations in the north) is 3,684,463 square miles, a figure which may be 
compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and its dependent 
territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of Australia, 
4,277,655 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the area of 
Brazil, 1,805,332 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the British Isles and 13,355,426 
the area of the British Empire. By comparison with the last two figures, Canada is 
seen to be over 30 times as large as the British Isles and to comprise over 27 p.c. of 
the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the fol- 
lowing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New’Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence and east 
of the Ottawa to Hudson strait, less the territory of the Coast of Labrador; Ontario, 
extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extending from 49° to 
60° north latitude; and British Columbia, the province of the western mountain and 
Pacific Coast region, also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 60th parallel of 
latitude, the country is divided into the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the latter area composed of the provisional districts of Mackenzie, KKeewatin 
and Franklin. 


Prince Edward Island —This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies in 
the southern bend of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland 
by Northumberland strait. It is about 120 miles in length and, with an average 
width of 20 miles, covers an area of 2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square 


1 Revised by F. H. Peters, Director of the Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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miles more than the State of Delaware. The island is almost trisected by the deep 
indentations of Malpeque bay north of Summerside and by the mouth of the Hills- 
borough river at Charlottetown, which nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north side. 
Its rich red soil and red sandstone formations are a distinct feature, and no point in 
the island attains a greater altitude than 306 feet above sea-level. A climate tem- 
pered by the surrounding waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic 
storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements 
to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. The province is noted for its relative 
predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production 
of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 
50 to 105 miles in width, a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and 
New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter province by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at the north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,068 
square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium 
and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main entrance to the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 
miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its area of 3,120 square miles 
encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by 
two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship canal. The ridge of 
low mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotia mainland, 
the highest altitude of which is less than 1,500 feet, divides it roughly into two 
slopes. That facing the Atlantic is generally rocky and open to the sweep of 
Atlantic storms, but the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northumberland 
strait, consists for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys noted for the 
general farming and fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova 
Scotian apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent 
harbours many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing. 
fleets. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. 
In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally 
exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces 
the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern 
half the ground elevation is in general from 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and 
reaches its greatest elevation of over 2,700 feet in Northumberland county northeast 
of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the bord- 
ering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while its length of 
nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half of 
the province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the 
mainland, the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and North- 
umberland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy 
bay at the southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea-coast. To its 
southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most important of 
which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New Brunswick has 
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been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access 
to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive 
hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 


Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime Provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
and altogether salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 
2,700 miles. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence 
and the International and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends northward 
from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, covering 
over 17° of latitude and an area of 594,534 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies 
south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature.1 The combined areas of 
France, Germany and Spain are about 2,600 square miles less than the area of Quebec. 
The conformity of the surface of Quebec is in general that characteristic of the Pre- 
cambrian rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor hills and 
hollows. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, parallel to 
the river and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation of from 1,000 
to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to the sea-level of Hudson bay to the 
northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to end abruptly in the 
high headlands of Labrador. South of the river, the area is comprised of the St. 
Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, rising to the east, produce 
the highest elevation in the province, of about 4,200 feet, in the Gaspé peninsula. 
With the exception of the treeless zone extending somewhat south of Ungava bay 
the whole of the province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed 
forest in the southwest to the eastern and northern coniferous in the areas of higher 
latitude. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and the gateway 
_ through which ocean vessels must pass on their way to the interior of the continent 
Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The extensive timber limits of its 
northern areas form the basis for the great pulp and paper industry of the present 
and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be 
harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power available in Canada. Its 
mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, while more recent developments of copper and gold deposits in 
Rouyn and the neighbouring townships in the western part have brought the pro- 
‘vince up to second place in mineral production in Canada. The fisheries of the 
St. Lawrence river and gulf are well known. Agriculturally, the climate and soil 
of the upper St. Lawrence River valley and the plains of the Eastern Townships are 
eminently adapted to general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Although generally re- 
garded as an inland province, Ontario has a fresh-water shore line on the Great 
Lakes of more than 2,362 miles and on the north a salt-water shore line of about 
680 miles with a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James bay. The 
southernmost point of Ontario, which is also the southernmost point of the Domin- 
ion, is in north latitude 41° 41’—a little further south than the northern boundary of 
the State of California—and its most northern, in north latitude 56° 48’. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature,! is 412,582 square miles, of which its fresh-water area 


1 The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered as the northern limit for the 
economic production of cereals. 
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of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large proportion of 12p.c. The province is 
over 17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany together, and 
when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost equal in 
extent to the combined areas of the six New England States, together with New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of Ontario is influenced 
by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In northern Ontario a large area 
with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north shore of the Great Lakes and 
going north a short distance over the Height of Land the slope descends very gently 
to Hudson bay, which has a wide marginal strip less than 500 feet above sea-level. 
The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the northeastern 
corner of lake Superior. The whole province supports a valuable covering of trees, 
varying from south to north, from the mixed forest to the eastern and northern 
coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the distinctively 
southern conditions found along the shores of lake Hrie to the very different ones 
of Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, is the centre 
of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power resources 
and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many resources of its 
rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining is an important industry in 
the Sudbury, Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake districts, the nickel coming from the 
Sudbury field amounting to 90 p.c. of the world production, while, as regards gold 
production the province ranks first in Canada. Fruit farming in the Niagara district 
and general farming throughout the entire southern part of the province are carried 
on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while timber, pulp and furs 
are among the most important products of more northern parts. 
Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also 
the oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on 
~the east and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International 


Boundary, while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson 


bay, where its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of. Churchill. 
The total area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. 
mean July temperature,! is 246,512 square miles—3,246 square miles greater than 
twice the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba 
is quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson bay perhaps 
100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation, the surface rises gradually towards 
the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 500 and 
1,000 feet, with the greatest height of 2,727 feet attained in Duck mountain, north- 
west of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Precambrian formation 


intrudes, producing a rock formation, but the remainder of the province is overlain | 


by very fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into the south- 
west corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area is in the 
erove belt, characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie patches; 
to the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into the northern 
coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast line farther north. 
The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern lands being 
specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, however, are of 
importance in the production of timber and also contain large mineral deposits 
particularly of copper-gold ore. About three-fifths of the area of this province is 
underlain by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so rich in minerals in 
northern Ontario and Quebec. 
1See footnote, p 3. 
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Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province lies between Manitoba and Alberta; 
it reaches to the International Boundary on the south and its northerly limit is the 
69th parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Territories. The area, 
of which about 89 p.e. lies south of the isotherm of 60°F. mean July temperature,} 
is 251,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba, and greater by 5,000 
square miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. With the 
exception of a point of the Precambrian rocks jutting in from the east at the Height 
of Land, well to the north, and again covering a narrow strip along the northern 
boundary, the whole of the province is overlain by generally fertile soil of great 
depth. The greater part of the developed area in the south is comprised in the great 
treeless prairie belt, fringed to the north with a zone of poplar, interspersed with open 
prairie, which gradually changes into the northern mixed forest covering all the . 
northerly parts. Apart from the southern prairies, which are extraordinarily smooth, 
the surface topography is generally of low relief and with a general rising slope 
towards the west. The bulk of the province has a general elevation of between 
1,000 and 2,000 feet, with the maximum elevation of about 4,500 feet on the eastern 
point of the Cypress hills in the southwest corner. The climate is quite different 
from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps slightly more 
severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the country, but is . 
nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The northern districts, 
abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, are rich in timber resources and have 
prospective mineral wealth, while the southern plains include a large portion of 
the wonderful western wheat fields. — 


Alberta—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east, and the Rocky mountains 
_ and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. 
mean July temperature.! The area of the province is over 8,600 square miles greater 
than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatchewan, the 
southern part of the province is comprised in the dry treeless prairie belt, changing to 
the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which again gives 
way to che northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The Precambrian 
rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that excepting the fringe of 
mountainous country on its western border the whole of the province is overlain 
by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: (1) the great valley 
of the Peace river, which has already resulted in the extension of settlement farther 
north than in any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful grazing lands in the 
foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commences the ascent which 
continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern half of the 
province, rising toward the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 
feet; but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well under 1,000 
feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount Columbia, 
with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the province. Considerable 
coal and oil mining are carried on, lumbering is important in the more mountainous 
western parts and in the north, while some ranching is still pursued in the less popu- 
lous sections. The climate of Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer 
than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter by the “Chinook” 
winds. 


1See footnote, p. 3. 
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British Columbia.— British Columbia, the most westerly province of the Domin- 
ion, comprises an area of 355,855 square miles, slightly less than three times the 
area of the British Isles. The predominant feature of the province is the parallel 
ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce 
a conformation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed 
agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast corner 
which extends up from the ‘‘Peace River Block” there is another notably large 
area of smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district traversed by the Canadian 
National Railway running west from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest 
point in the province is Mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the 
Pacific is deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful 
scenic aspects. With two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways British 
Columbia is well situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, while 
its great. stands of fir, spruce and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great . 
value. The province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Char- 
lotte group and Vancouver island; the latter, withan area of about 13,500 square 

-miles, is noted forits temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The 
mines, timber, fisheries and agricultural resources of the province are remarkable 
for their quality and extent. The boundaries of the province extend from Alberta 
on the east to the Pacific ocean and Alaska on the west, and from the International 
Boundary northward to the Yukon. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories—The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This 
is over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. The northern territories are as yet, in parts, unexplored and 
excepting the main through water routes are still in many places unmapped in any 
accurate way. The territories are known to include mighty rivers like the Mackenzie 
and the Yukon and great inland bodies of water such as Great Slave and Great Bear 
lakes; but with the present paucity of accurate knowledge the potentialities of this 
great area are at present unknown. The many general indications of mineral wealth 
in the country together with the recent mineral discoveries in the Great Bear Lake- 
Coppermine River area suggest that the future may well reproduce the great gold 
rush to the Yukon in 1897. Because a large portion lies within the Arctic circle the 
tendency has been to associate with the Northwest Territories thoughts of ice and 
snow, but as our knowledge is increased the argument steadily gains more weight 

_ that what have been regarded in the past as the great ‘barren lands’ of the north are 
more appropriately described as our great northern prairies. The opening of the 
port of Churchill, making the Hudson Bay coast of the district of Keewatin readily 
approachable, adds considerably to the transportation facilities, which previously 
have been confined to a regular steamboat summer route down the Mackenzie 
river. In the future it is likely that travel ind transport by air will have a great 
influence in the further development of these territories, while a net of established 
radio stations already brings a large area within the realm of quick communication. 
The production of minerals in the Yukon in 1931 was valued at $2,145,347, while 
the value of the production of furs in the Northwest Territories and Yukon in the 
1930-31 season was $2,090.961. * 
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Summary of Land and Water Area.—The total land and fresh-water area of 


the Dominion, together with its distribution by provinces and territories, is shown 
in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Fresh-Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1933.! 


: Weck Per Cent 
Province or Territory. Land.2 Water.2 Total.2 of 
ater Total Area. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


Brince: Pelwarditsland..c..cc fo. 0chcala ka Tales Hee k ows: 2,184 - 2,184 0-1 
BOVEY SSO ORE ote yoo oar a,j Se eR Ree SBS. a 20,743 325 21,068 0-6 
New Brunswick........ BES nlcdtt hs Sen aaa ae aga Te Dales 275 27,985 0-8 
CHIBI GCs ek tae nay. see ee UR aE 523, 534 71,000 594,534 16-1 
HOTUGAT Oreo eet arc ate cs Petcare Pn Me RA aan 363, 282 49,300 412,582 11-2 
ANU eUt DONS ee gs Rt, cca mn ete aod is ER ne mea ee 219,723 26,789 246,512 6-7 
SASKALCHOWAN. yoo ow ai Sakti Cee ue Re aes ae see 237,975 118i OS 251,700 6:8 
Pb Vevey elite oe Ae nha a Cees Pm SE ne 2 ae A pe 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6-9 
PSLIGISICO OUND ican, siete ete yee ewe eee oar Sy 349,970 5,885 355,855 9-7 
BS BOs (a once gt UN ee a was nl PURE ee eae 205,346 1, 730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest Territories— 
A Megshatlcel ibis it Shon ose tale ee eae Mini PONE) LEC oie peer eae i rae Wve pee 546,532 7,500 554,032 15-0 
ECCS: B11 re eer ete es ee EE 6 ee Eons 218,460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
MS Clcon aimee Sac. ns iii epee bye ralare ne RES 493,225 34, 265 527,490 14-3 
PO UHI Se te Ae ha Ns 55) roe eis Sean nS 3,457,484 225,979 3,684, 463 100-0 
1 The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 2 Approximate. 


J Section 1.—Orography. 

The conformation of the present surface of the North American continent 
admits of its apportionment, in Canada, into several orographic divisions. ‘The 
exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the largest divisions 
and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain and in its southern 
portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the west con- 
stitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in their con- 
tinuation across the border, form the Appalachian Highland of Eastern Canada. 
The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between the mount- 
ainous area of the west and the great roughened surface of the Canadian Shield. 
The St. Lawrence Lowlands lie between the Laurentian and Appalachian Highlands. 
Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern margin of Hudson 
bay has been referred to as the “‘clay belt”. It occupies a part of the basin that 
during the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating of clay which 
smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying rocks. Since its 
emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage channels cut across it. 


Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pp. 8 and 10 of this volume. 


Canadian Shield.—The portion of the Precambrian continent whose exposed 
surface still forms a large part of Canada has an area of about two and a half million 
square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and the eastern 
lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area occupied by 
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the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the outlet of lake 
Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The southern boundary 
runs from this spur west: to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of lake Huron and 
sweeps almost around the ancient depressed area occupied by lake Superior. The 
western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, bears northwest to 
the western end of lake Athabaska, and passes through the basins occupied by 
Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean east of the Mackenzie 
River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian Shield are irregular, 
but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, depressed toward the 
centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern and southern borders 
where it presents a rather steep outward slope. The general elevation in the eastern 
portion is under 2,000 feet and over the larger part of the plain is about 1,000 feet. 
The highest portion is along the northeastern margin, where it presents a steep face 
to the sea, rising to 4 maximum altitude of about 6,000 feet. 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence northeast of Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form 
the highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills 
hardly attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising more than 3,500 feet above 
the nearby coast are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White 
mountains of New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, the continuity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evi- 
dences of the great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional 
ridge apparently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the 
highlands of that province do not attain elevations of even 1,500 feet, the rock 
structure indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological 
period. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists of 
a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on the 
west by the Cordilleran Mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, south 
of Georgian bay, having a length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. 
To the northeast it becomes reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is 
represented by a narrow plateau or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including diverse features, lies to the east of 
the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains extends 
from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian Shield, 
to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. This area is 
characteristically different from other parts of Canada in that any exposure of 
surface rock is rare. Generally, it is overlain by great depths of soil, through 
which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulées and the rivers into 
deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infrequent and usually 
quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places where the absorption 
from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that they have little or no 
outflowage and consequently the concentration of mineral salts in the water makes 
it unfit for domestic use. The terrain is generally smooth or gently undulating and 
with: elevations of from 600 to 3,500 feet has a general upward slope toward the 
south and west where, rising more sharply in the foothills, the real ascent to the 
high mountains commences. 
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Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more or 
less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length of 
South America and broadens out in the United States has, in Canada, an average 
width of about 475 miles. This region, covering about 530,000 square miles, is the 
most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 
feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The mountainous 
tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three parallel bands: a 
series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, Interior, Cassiar, and 
Yukon systems, forming the central part, referred to as the Central Belt; another 
series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed of fault rocks and folds 
and including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the Eastern Belt; and a 
third division between the plateau country and the Pacific, composed of the Pacific 
and Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 


Table 2 shows the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation. 


2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. | N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
Alberta— Be : ; 
Alberta;........... Lo Nn SEY apes yee 11,874 | 52 14 | 117 36 |Rocky Mts. 
PMexANGr Ate Ree SM OME cs hes ltl, Mase ee Rew 11,214 51 59 PET ae Le 7 
SSIS OMCU ee eh vie siaeogrie thes Pe es Ses 11,870 50) 756 1542 ue 
ease et Ae hte 8. Ee PAs we 11,452 §2) 0g 117511 - 
Wale ae Me ek er. sec 56! dcli or ade tiyenine fate 11,000 52 06 116 «655 “¢ 
Colima ere. Saris ee besa et aron pF ele os 12,294 52 09 We 27 4 
TORTI ae ee eh hee ahah aoe 5 aoeRW ey 11,235 ol> 18 1162515 > 
LEDEEEEG LST OO ease dat) Sea RO Oe RE Re, REN en are On 11,060 52 -19 117 +00 a 
GE SOS is Pee EMC Rte), INURL LS SMS IL 2 11,902 51 48 116 «656 $ 
1 PTE Par Se ee er ei a 11,026 52 33 117.554 ay 
oP Ua ON a teal beanies. fol gr 11,135 SL esa | Gr ALB # 
PMT AD CG! meee NRE Ne MATIC Bec us gechae< 11,457 pl 20 1G ete < 
EMOLET OLE tae eh ei, ae ee Renews egies 11,316 50 32 iis) = alps si 
PEM ER a bait Fie ete Redlecd vb aed oe 11,400 52 10 147.120 
IKSECHONGI ee os tothe Sots sew oe hake Sena Tee 11,500 52 13 Ey a9 
JE sce | 5 Se ee ee ok Sa Bae. Oe By ann ee Fi oa 5 area 11,495 ol) 58 E'S 06 8 
erry ets Ore srry ter, eerste ert Ata A 11,230 Oo eae 1 Gyas 17 * 
MMS itele meted. sscperss’ fuk oe oo re ates OTE Ss 11,150 601: 52 115 39 33 
RSME OUT AS EN tc ey ptr ties Maw caataetge tras seman 11,174 50 «48 115s 20 i 
SHOW MOC tamed. mires act Aint suk ie ec i. 11,340 52a. elit 117 19 eS 
SUT A TVS 2 Gots MN Sie es gs Ce aie oe 11,320 52) “16 117-29 ‘f 
AUS Oya) C5 Bh eRe a BY CIN ees ol em a re 11,636 SE i! 116) «615 = 
eee sO RA. sual out ae eet yeig aehsa ere geee ‘ 
AV LCLOTIS PI case sete esich Spc tre PSE RT RED ELIE Ed 11,365 51 23 116 «18 a 
UMOSD U0» Sia ea tna ath SAE tel too ee OB tei a ad 11,000 51° 58 116 «645 ve 


RU AMAN rake fie ee ia Bini Neos os pe eee ee 11,170 52 18 117-25 % 


1 This peak is on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude—con. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
ft: ° 7 ° , 

British Columbia— 
ES Lee ern aie oes so CRAs ah acketyene 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
Bry cae eerie 6 tt tds SATS eee oe 11,507 5203 1172. £20 *t 
GUATITEN GENTS Lik ice hac Pachee ee ee 12,001 - - - - ee 
GTO WET = el osc ER ee 11,500 53-26 119 26 “ 
Hairy Ga Gleriin Pam. fee fee cere cena te en eee 15, 287 58 54 137 31 =(|St.FliasMts. 
Pee N AI SW en. oc ha euks de the hy eC ee ee eae 11,342 50 8629 116 «27° «“|Selkirk Mts. 
CSOOCUSIL Meee Cees Se eee ee oe ee 11,676 153 een 116 24 |Rocky Mts. 
ELS Tere eels ea econ ce eee eh ae ee 11, 113 51 09 117 25 «|Selkirk Mts. 
le Ry aY) ghee Meee ry Reem oy, ea ape Me peletment Aaclets Te 11,051 DL 22 116 =:18 ne 
JWI BOS: eae Bee St Eee ee eee LT 50 724 116 32 |Rocky Mts. 
WINS GOOLP Owes sate tstois trae Dison 11, 226 50 ~=-36 115° «24 ks 
Resplendentsi ante. Sew i Ae Ho Se Se 11,240 53 05 119 07 ee 
IRODSON de Bion Se ete Mee Baron on ae ee 12,972 53 «07 119 08 - 
TROOtINIS, «eh okc: Aon Leen. Ra OE 12,860 58 59 137 30 |St.EliasMts. 
Sel Wythite ss Siass ah Cae red GOS ol nae ewe 11,013 51 09 117 24 |Selkirk Mts. 


11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 


11,590 Se Sax, 117 52 |Selkirk Mts. 


Welsttine eres ac sc-csc cm ta oe egge cee ere 11,076 50 28 116 «©25 «=|Selkirk Mts. 
Sir SANULOLG. vaee he ee er ee cl ere ee en ae 


The Helnietyi osha ee ect eee 11,160 Ole 116 20 |Rocky Mts. 
Whitehorn 3. Ser. soon ee EOE re ee 11,101 53 ©08 119-" 16 < 
Yukon—2 
A IVOUSTONGN A eee ess, ole Ae LS eee 14,500 SOM 21 139 02 |St.EliasMts. 
ASIC USERRE (or Wap) cree cual Brokat a tee ek eee ieee een rae 14,070 60 18 140 28 af 
Baird: 8 ahd Bd ee eo Lo Ee eR eee iWon 60 19 140ee3t iy 
Baa Waris aie Saas pce e et ee Nee 12,625 60 38 139 47 “ 
Cooks ater Fee es ee en ree 13,760 60 10 139 59 ey 
CHI Ne ate etes,. eke oe ERO eR tsteeeg 13, 250 - - - - es 
AB Billa oye tay panne eas SRAM enpe epee Ty Go oe ee 14,950 Gl ASG 140 53 i 
JCANTIOLLC ee cee cic el cee ee ee ete ene 11,700 60 20 140 43 ee 
Kn oe ea pet Sieh Ba Ren re een Ratt nike Wee 10) 60 aoe 140 39 a 
UBfotet2h Wee 5 A ea ARG a eels A atER 2M. oy cere 8 19,850 60 35 140 21 << 
LMCANTAS. tap chs, cai al ts eee A ee ee Se eae 17,150 61 01 140 28 2 
Malaspiigiain fact cct oho celica eee Net eee ae 12,150 60 19 140 34 « 
BY Weve er) ae ee nit) et Re Ny 14,400 60 36 140 138 & 
Newton niht eke” 5 se eee ee em, een 13,811 60 19 140552 “ 
POF) SOT hes hee Ete RNe Re mtT U8 Eke Cony Wan a 18,008 60 18 140 57 so 
Steele Real ro yee ee ere, « ieee een es Role era 16,644 61 06 140 «19 
SETI CIA cee ok oR eee a eneen ae Penne 13,818 (NE 1! 140 45 ne 
VANCOUVER (a tictd os. Cc ae See eas ec aires 15,696 60lee 139 42 3 
West Esa By oe rere tay ok nical Re ee 14,498 61 00 140 00 = 
IW GOS etn ec cere hoe vette ee ae ee Cen 15,885 61 14 140031 <a 


1This peak is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
2 The enumarated veaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 

Nore.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier by the 
Geographic Board of Canada) in N, lat. 48° 59’, W. lone. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of 
which is 4,350 feet above sea-level. 


Section 2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The fresh-water area of 226,979 square miles is unusually large, con- 
stituting over 6 p.c. of the total area of the country. The Great Lakes, with the 
St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the continent 
and one of the most notable fresh-water transportation routes in the world. Their 
value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the Prairie Prov- 
inces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually most of 
their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain frozen 
over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 


Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(524,900 square miles), the Hudson Bay (1,485,000 square miles), the Pacific (887,300 
square miles), the Arctic (1,290,000 square miles) and the Gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 3 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 
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3.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Norr.—Owing to overlapping and to the fact that minor basins are omitted, the totals of each drainage 
basin do not represent an addition of the drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indi- 
cated.by indentation of thenames. The Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie 
Provinces drained by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


: : Area Sep : Area 
Drainage Basin. ec: Drainage Basin. irked: 
Atlantic Basin. sq. miles. Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. 
Miramichi 5. 0a. Sass acselied. ail. lutea et DeAOOMICR ZN, Aaa, Wi ee Gaede keene. otic 32,700 
Saat ON Nes seo ae FGA. GEERT Kind. 21500 AI Dabawn beers wow. a rok See see ee 58, 500 
POLS VP TONCO ys celtic Ge isi awe rowel GE 309, 500 —— 
fered Let 0S ferme oie ane apeesne mie ioe pete ee 35, 900 ROG AL Ste tae nen 1,485,000 
Gc MIAUTICGR, 5.0 ve occas es Be Se hase eae 16,200 
CEE e NEG Ce aie eee OA oa: g 2” « ie ee 8,000. Pacific Basin. 
NipiOKeee ists Crear ee ee ON OOON Ie VALKONREOES cok eee Oe ae ae 145,800 
Ottawa eee Ok Ee FIAT SS ied 56, 700 POrciipinetsre si: eters ee eee 24, 600 
GUM EVEC Nard owe eae eran coe 3,500 Stewart. sche ve ee eee ans ee 21,900 
RFOLINOAU isons ee es ee 9,100 POLLY Fires deg Faas es REL OE CR 21,300 
: (oa BOW Bins acne Same s chen oe meee 35,100 
POLAR eee Nagy a8 olvconsne 524,900 White rnc <haes cote se eeee ee eet 15,000 
Aiipele shine Serle sid rs clk eeterte cant wks 11,200 
Hudson Bay Basin. Pak wt cone cee: Reese set heme 7,600 
Wo kanaleer mee pete: wees vie a baw OR wet C2400 MLS trikine | ase ere ae ae 20,300 
GEOT YS Bios ces Siew AI es DOSO00: WE INGSSe bee dao cscs ce aad a 5ae Laas 7,400 
[BY ee 4 enc Pe EE Cy ae 2, ee Os Pan 2G. S00! PS KOON SA tera see ieee eee eas eos chee 19,300 
BGS CRS cme ies aye Sonik ee Steere Meme Helo ZO OVOP PLASCLIMel sac gener sos! es hink Stes. 91,700 
EIN OLL ATER RTT eo olay Foot ea ae Rees a. 15, 700 LROMpPSOns ete ree ote aa ee ee 21,800 
BERRY EI CY Ooo Ea ae eae 9,800 INechakoderscnciss sees Sae ee e ee 15,700 
BUBUEA WAVE Oe etek wie Gads Pk cibe ee tte 29, 800 Blackwaterines:.c<<caiee leet Mb eae 5, 600 
IMEMO ROME Me ae aT ah Mtns ee Shiv bis Seeee he 42,100 Oumcencle sche (aa Shae eee 4,500 
RN DitOlb he spss PAR A Sach AES 11,300 Chilecoting tas cin sde eee eos 7,500 
WEISER ALONG Se aense Gs Sacer fuyeec ee TOVGOO Nt Columbiave. ..ceec2 66 aatta teen ee 39,300 
LAlloyadkine 5h -Siie See Cee ae eae nana 2 ene 59,800 HOOUEN tye hess ee hee tee ae tah ee 15,500 
. PERE TNO chr icderr es nario 2c a as 3 abe 20,700 Okanagan. Fike esas cis eas eS 6,000 
AttaWaDpInkausedace ose ete 3 Sls ORE A ‘18,700 Kettle iio i prsnsses etait oa eno 3,160 
SOVSUAN LR MN oe a ne herd gee tay SM AS 24,100 Pendid: Orewlles. st ecece katie nee 1,190 
SOMCLI EARS tee ok sok ee Lee 38, 600 ——_———— 
eaves ame cs soak ortise:,< 228 ERAS Ss etn _ 28,000 Total eas. eos 387,300 
ONCE SETA 20 SON Sk nena eee eae ee 370,800 
WY IUTIDGMMMNe does ee en ee 44,000 Arctic Basin. 
ES GUES Lieren tarts Mi IAS Seats ec RCE BO 600i Bae lke hie see ks ico eee aed ean are 47,500 
ECO Ge Mate Bnet as whe cay eea le ne HAS G3! 400" Coppermine. jsc252 Meant e ees acne 29,100 
INSU IDOI Gace He oo cle lage. vie rans Aes ad O22 G00 1 eMiackenzienk alesntn.. . qemeneemeeenn tye aes eh 682,000 
MASKBLC ROWED cerca... ca ys ache swans 158, 800 AAT CRS eresa sb A.c 3 see Oe Re 100, 700 
North Saskatchewan............... 54, 700 LAY An ee aces BN coe eR eee 25,700 
South Saskatchewan............... 65,500 (PEACE I 22k ak eens cance eee 117,100 
ECU AD COL ML hots Fare ee aica can 18,300 Athabaskal cA... 502 dees beet oe 58,909 
Be ve ceerecat samt beat SF Son Teal. Shee ee 1,29), 000 
CONT CLR eRe Weta d he hac > 1 SER CR Se 115,500 Gulf of Mexico Basin.......... 12,365 


The St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers 
of Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. 
Lawrence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River 
system. The Great Lakes, separating’ the province of Ontario from the United 
States and connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels 
to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the Dominion as far as Fort 
William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake Superior, practically half 
way across the continent. The present waterway provides a draught of 30 feet 
as far as Montreal, 14 feet through the remainder of the St. ibe hs river and 20 
feet on the Great Lakes. 

Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway of 
the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson’bay, drains a 
great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows the 
northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,514 miles. The Yukon river, after draining a 
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great part of the Yukon Territory, flows northward through Alaska into the Behring 
sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and Stikine rivers 
flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the mountains of 
British Columbia. Table 4 gives the lengths of the principal rivers with oer 
tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 


4.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Nors.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River. Miles. River. Miles. 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 
Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)...... 160 WeAthawapiskat.cc: 0s ads cdce enue so eae ee 465 
TROTMSINO Re. ks herrea OR ere es 270 || Albany (to head of Cat river)............. 610 
WMOISIO fot con. dete ree no oe: 210 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 
IMaAroeritey,. ccd ceo eiyeries. 130 IMAC ASAIN Eset orc scciaie <.000; o/s.iarets oan reas 275 
SURE fo) as Pah bho’ 5 ey ang aches te A Ap eee gs 399 A DIGIDIeeipteid acces att oie i a ee 340 
Mirdmichite seninte. oe eee kien 135 Missinaibie tank... stiegnee <5 oe oe: 265 
St- Lawrence (to head of St: Louis, Minn.)...| 1,900; || Harricanawa..,7-..-<4.00---+..oceee sehen 250 

Manikuagany ote os lant sera eran ee: 310 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 

@utardoin32 eee ee eee Om mee nee 270 WY BO WANIDIS oem vars ar cocancrane ace eee eee 190 

IBCI SIMS ae Ore ae tne oe eee ZAOM Rupert) Se bites 2. oc oan eek eae era ee 380 

Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)......... 405 ed wee Pein CORE MOLES C 375 
IROPID ON KAr rete ict sank otek alee 280i ||P: Bigalow Bet cess oo ota See ee 520 
Mastassinitt nos vccrnccc cook oot 6 on tee 185 ieee Whale ie a6) iticee ee ee ee 365 
AS HUD NIUG MUA sen catered eects 165: | ealae ovat eects cc: 5 ciara ee eee anes aes 295 

Ghaudiere isco. hte ucck se tceeee 120 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 635 

SC aIMAUTICO watt, dein ck DRO a ee 325 IKaniapiskal. ....cy.ccercaeade sce oe eee 445 
Mint Cawilieectiisa sot ee Rene 100 I GeOrie trees: «arene See eee 365 

SUSE TANCIsre Ans c aie ae oe keno ee 165 

RU Gel eUeecc crc sos ine ceo eee hs 210 Fiowing into the Pacific Ocean. 

Ota Wat ee its cee oR et eee 696. c@oltaumibian(total) co pa.-s6 eee oe eect 1,150 
INGOT Dee it iio cae as ee 70.) Golumibia Gu Canada). 7 v.5 ace cen ene 465 
ROUSE OMe aan tic opesecaa sie Osten helo ee ee 115 TSGOLCN AYE. soso vse nee te ee 400 
Naik IN AGIOS acne cssacnatte Matera ese GO: ERRESSOLE en Sen cxccenvcenan cee ee nee 695 
GUSEAB VIE S. ics: l sins 4c, ce ie ee Owe 205 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 270 
GaliNGaUN ete ce tii che. o ac ee ere 240 North Thompson, perce. ieee ee cee 185 
WMowlon genie. 5 acc. ick + PE ee 135 Houthwbbhompsonn. cs eeeee scree ete 120 
BWI OIE Hie ew cjochew os iso ee Sees 80 C@hileotinh.. . bm sessce oles nee ee 145 
SOM HON ALON cutie wae on eee eee 90 Blackwater.) sc. s sdieee ds eaieas auc 140 
DVEISSISSIP Nic. ce1cfesiorsisicss eae ee 105 Necehako: 2... dicas76s risiis tease ee eee 255 
MISC AAS Kaos sacle sie erate 130 DUAL cc tacte-s coi Melanie Re eee 220 
OLA WA Wadd acs s wont n ee nen ee 95: Porcupine... cosine ee Ror eee ee ee 525 

MGI ct vic coco ein 60) WSikeena 3 f.os se et a cee ee Eee 335 

PEP EN bee a citeiers ave ad Lhaceateel aR EN me ae 1.50 ||| INGSGs eer fee ccctle arate tector enone ear 205 

AS PONS «otc Senctecess valet EEE ee 165: Stikimes. atecc: oot. corer tare ace 335 

SAIN OS aor 5 rec eee a ee 163°} Alsek 33 23 ne ee ee eee 260 

French (to head of Sturgeon)............. 180 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 1,765 
Séurgeonis seis Dec teins eee 110 || Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) . 655 

DANISIeeee neers. Oe eee ee 153 Stewarts howe Noh he Maren eee 320 

IMISSISSHSI ot. s 3. roo ome eee cee 140 WICC. access otaet comeiin tas nee 185 

hessaloncaiis) a. 3. ees te Oa ee ee 40 Pell yste ML ts 8 rds ee 330 

Nipigon (to head of Ombabika).......... 130 Macrmiillanine cyacciey = oaletonte cic oe ee 200 

OWES ea eee he Seu pew seen setae, 338 
Flowing into Hudson Bay. 
FLA VOSS vate ee ne nee cote ete 300 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
Nelson (tolake: Winnipee) are. 22 2500. oes eee 400'||;Andersonece. .feuicek ce « eae. ee ee 465 
Nelsoni(tonead OfsbOow)e...occc cece fone 1 COO: Horton 2h cet as osc iasytet eect aes Sree 275 

Red (to head of lake Traverse)........... 355 usa (to head of Finlay) Fae te st 2,514 

Red (to head of Sheyenne)............... 6453-4 PGC: peoree no oe apcee ae ae eee 365 
ASSIMIOINOT eer aa. hte fe mre ok heats ates 590 rate ROC, Seige ha hangs Seen ete ce eee 230 

OUDISM ins pia telah, fotacles seamless 450 TD wityas sess eas se ac teem oe ee ae 200 
COUEAD DCLG men ecrine tantettciss saree ine 270 Liatays secs oe See eC eee 570 

Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... 475 Fort Nelsons... 3. fees oe oe ee 260 
Hingligh ecm pe eerie maser Pe orb cents 330 South: Nahanniy 7 acien).cakaacee ee tere 250 

Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 1,205 Pettit. ce toes ee 260 
North Saskatehowan.u-. .ecisceclonssn s 760 Athabaskawancs.: ot a: acsetece Eee 765 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 865 Pembinas2 ”.. sotuisas sete aceon eee 210 

TOW: Soar Ie A a te Ta sical 315 oh ste Reg e eee se RO GaIOE Meet aR eee 258 
Belly tai crsc cc ree tate eae coe 180: |), ay Sy see ertar eee an oe ee 350 

Red: Deere aerate ee eros 385 Peas (tothead of Himlay).2...-e oe ore. 1,054 
Churchill eee wile cts ae re a ae 1,000 Min lay’, <a ts teens Sere naa ee seen cae eee 250 
BGAVODSA-K act eater oe cin ee 305 Parsnip ie te eiecinatesa ee seeree ee ee 145 
KRAZan Mi ensek yA Re dee ah eee ei ee 455 ESIMOK Yee coiek cote cae ee OL ne 245 
DubAwntes.-c oes cate ee cate eaten 580 hittleismoky.. pers... 3 a: See 185 
Severn. ee5cte See fee ee see ee ALOS I OOppermine es, nc caes Aace co tele teeta 525 
Wins kee corns artic emacs ee 20S ell BACK: Jos. edgwatonis oa. gui side ee 605 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 5 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. Particularly notable 
are the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake St. Clair and lake [rie. 


5.—Areas, Elevations and Depths of the Great Lakes. 


: Elevation 
Lake. Length. Breadth. sent Re Area. above 
z. ae Sea-level. 
miles miles. feet. square feet 
; miles. 

STIRIIMO TEMS aires 3 Gite, So che oa icc ceaiest shane 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
ANAT SEASEES TIT gag doe op RO ole ath Bo lal. A i pions ie 320 118 870 22,400 581-13 
CE ENED Ce Gos sane RAI eg ee 247 101 750 ° 23,010 581-13 
SY PE LE LENG, Lo cae ni Ga atl a Pt a ea ge 26 24 Zo 460 575-62 
PR Soir attey lace ares ase siptel hae W sional sus 241 yd 210 9,940 572-52 
KODA EaHgIVONS ac, o's 980 SMa Bae pe RE nen 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and 
Ontario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is 
Canadian, while the whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. The 
total length of the St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of the St. Louis river in 
Minnesota to Pointe-des-Monts at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 
1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, several of which have themselves 
important tributaries, include the Cttawa river, 696 miles long, the St. Maurice 
river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of Peribonka) , 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes, there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned: in Quebec, lake Mistassini 
(840 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,590 square miles); in Manitoba, 
lake Winnipeg (9,398 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and lake 
Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake 
(1,765 square miles); in Saskatchewan and Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,762 square 
miles). All these are within the boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted 
and are exclusive of lakes situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest of which 
are Great Bear lake (11,660 square miles) and Great Slave lake (11,170 square 
miles) in the district of Mackenzie. 

Table 6 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the area 
of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the pro- 
vinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40 and 45). 


6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area. 
square square 
miles. : miles. 

Nova Scotia— Quebec—continued. 
1S} UESShvfe tO) os gS Nt aOR Oe SOON be ar se ee ease ne Mi eae clase ea eee 56 
: Champlain (total, 360) part............... 18 
New Bruns wick— (ChibCugamay coe ete tee oe aero 138 
Cia eee ees eeraiar SI. . ic be Whe tacaibiniets dtl, Cloarwatersee men css tceh eae ee cae aes 410 
EY EATS Ea way or ts ihc RV ETI totes sae atenats aha chavs toe 180 
Quebec— IURDANSOP hee ec tsar ere een PORN Sesie Oe ne 59 
PAN DET AtOURY COU) DATU... «0c bins ssisanelas's 55 Gratis Se Oe eras rane © Cerner, art si ceas nies 125 
2M) SS | 2s te dil pet ice ti ta ai i TAS oie er CAtOLONG omens cine tolng aoe cakeeeae.c carte Oe 110 


Bree ASCARI ss. Mee te cas aioe ioe cco aks SOO dln eliann tl OUSO en och. <p ane ee Vin eee 125 
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6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinees—continued. 
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Province and Lake. Area 
square 

Quebec—concluded. miles 
SAS sn esos lane id ic ai ARS atag ee 66 
FRRIIADIBIEOS « c o.siapete-s <= sielamridelevars oes 30s 375 
DAVEE Ee eee see A SIA Hs iets 95 
GN OI Dealer seiry saeks fie eee ecole Ar 130 
14 Gens 91 Une es a oe PT pe cee ee ae ee 110 

EERLUL EARN pees footie hea he done Oe Stara Mee ern ee - 100 
IU BE OE ooh eae RNA inves Soeecckarie we eas Aceh, oe 88 
MGNGO: os ea o eae Stes oie ale Meet bielhrcterd cele aaa 485 
MNStASSINT ace mek. eric tee sp oe 840 
NI TQETT CUT ae tice teas 8 SP Se ooh ate nem ac ew 150 
Ol ae Ne ost Se ee en are 50 
PANO ris aso aka Ao onic eee 300 
Papmakan's. joss oes nto srgee es acles Doere 90 
Pletiplcesdaks Geen ae eee ee 138 
QOuinze;Liac-dess.cx: eects Wee eee ee 55 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence (total, 85) 

partes chee Ser Meee ae ae eee 63 
St Alohines sector tiesto ar ee ee: 375 
St. Louis. oh fe See aa 57 
St Peters Aee areee eeee 130 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part............ 55 
FL wo MOuntains aces ty eee. chee eee geen 63 
(Winner Son lee no. oa cick ecole oer 260 
WHSiWanipll anaes dio tenia hi meentde sacha 75 

Ontario— 
A bitibmdtetals $30) part. tc. eehes eee 295 
AD Yor nssks, eee ee eae 61 
BCH lS RE SM GES SOA Ret) bo Aa ae 137 
Erie (Cotala9 940) partins s)..cclo eee 5,094 
Huron, including Georgian Bay (total, 

23,010) part He ah tesahe so ck SSRI OPE , 675 
Kesagam Reel a Mareok Shak: I Ae aE ORO 90 
La se ake OD)ppart) , Samet a ee. PAS 

ON Aap ate Bee ee ene, ota re 75 
IManitows WenOTra. fosak se stone es eee 60 
Millescaes:- Uae  Gesia.issciuyaeeeteenie Since 102 
BUTTS sw oc de Xo «nse o Meee ain emia loraet es [4 
INT GN eee le eee he es 1,590 
IINSEDISSTNO Sereda eters etree cts IE pa aS 330 
Ontario Teka 7,540 ) part.. ae BS ort 
Rainy (total, 366) Darts plese See ose: 292 
G12 (6 DO ay to capping Rp Lene Ne tS 9 bea anaes 69 
St. Clair (total, 460) part.. 70 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence (total, 85) 

DALG ee ee Pee neat 20 
St. dees Ee re ean ey eee ae ee 187 
SEEN Y0 Ni QU pA as Ae Ree Be Set) ttl al fil eal, Sd 270 
Some eis. 2). 5.): aaa. ae. tee. 416 
Shoak(total, L14)ipart. sac. ieenaren eee ene 108 

FILEC OG MERION ets Rae eet he ane 280 
SeLOUL CNS ORON Sa¥1 VOLS. bose sviersiorstiy de Sudeeeteet 50 
Stureeon, English rivers... oe duc cou. 110 
Superior (total, 31,810) part.. 11,200 
PLETEY Ne IN ee eee reas five Alc vciusicionvausecks = ; 90 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part.. ae 55 
Prout sn gis hiiver pets desc wvcieciorsis 4 156 
FLPOUE HOO VeLMorl VOl wets or. ic iactrcuaictn aes 215 
Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346) part..... 127 

Manitoba— 
AtHapapuskOw.. ws soe cet eee eae het eke: 104 
OA TURAN CD S55 role pale vac eerie =. Ceres: 112 
Beaverbille -2 see ecs. «co eee aah eet 70 
Codar ern: he ls ee Bi in A tn Sere 537 
Gorndee 8 ie Os Te oe 134 
Cross (Nelsomriver)..+> eee ee 274 
Dauphin se Boe de IS aaa ne eee 200 
DO Gs Fee ete ks See Abies, Soak eee 64 
BEEWHOY < ee oe tet ee ee a ee 546 
OCS AT RIO Se co Ral ore Ali 20 sre me 9 oe 319 
COOKE eS Ra ay sh aA ok 53 
ren VILLG eRe SS: Ae eee re eaten 207 
1 A ehee Pe ree PROP Br eae ic) 550 


Province and Lake. 


‘Manitoba—concluded. 
KI SKittOST SUS x. a et ase ea er ee 
ACISRSUtGi neo iecacccde ie eee oe ee eee 
TRISSISS IND tesa Pi eet et ane ee 
Manitoba, c.casasin tedncih ee tacts ee 


Nortindadian © td... 5 ee 
Nueltine(total,/336) part... 21.6 eee 
Oxford 
Pelican, west of Winnipegosis............ 
Playgreen I Ns A ee 
LROOCECARPE cae Vote eat TS ccs Sn Re 
Red Deer, west of i Winnipegosis..... 
Reindeer (total, 1,765) part.............. 
Stage Mair tn <7 eitios.com oie sin ce eee 
SStliIN Dey 55 x ale 5d hs Sere ee 
ShoslGotals 114) partseses eae ee 
al DLW. OS Kf ei tclet sss 2.6 seascac OER Ea em ee ne 
Sisipuk: (total99) part... 15. cane ee 
Sowtherm indian... chase mete tea ee 
WLOMCDSONIGL.... 6.2.5... hel. nt taanste eee ee eee 


WEBCO Sire. 5c snites ce tet onan oe 


WekUSKOGAS, ... cas uawienueiori tins Ree 
Winniperes:.. o.oo se ee 
Winn pests...) <) aso <.sch uk hs eee 
Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346) part.... 


Saskatchewan— 
Amisk 


Besnard 


La Plonges es eee ce ae ee 


bitte @uill.. {tay 02 go See eRe 
Eoche,- 196.14). Jekon, ot aan cee er ee 
Montreal! < sac iden. Soe ae eee 
Namew: (total; 81): part: Access eee 
Nemeiben (i) e225 Soseeinn oo ane ee eee 
Peter Ponds ccm: sa ee oe ae, 
Plonge, Lac la s...aye..4: Broan een oe 
Primrose‘ (totals 18!) partiss..s..cene ee 
Qual. Ae ene aS Sot ek ace eee 
Reindeer (total,.1,765) part......2.6.6-- 
Tonge, aClaA Sse ae tec. ee ap ee 
Sisipuk (otal; 99)-part 2s san eee 
Smoobhstoneiss.cs soa cece tee 


Alberta— 
Athabaska (total, 2,762) part............ 
Beaverbills «cass. vate nee 


Buflaloks oth seed ee eee 


Gad (total;.136) panties. s2riel eee 
Lesser Slave NF NEU Sato Neots TE 
IMAI A Wiiche hae tee oe eee 
Peorless:.33. ees See eee 


Area. 


square 
miles. 
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6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 


Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area. 
square square 
ee ae aa y one ae Territories—concluded. miles. 
rimrose (total, DaAvtor dein shee dem (oe Ole) ee Ly agin ins SR a eink Beit ea 
SUT ESD oy RL Goh to 0) Cc) per i 62 BEC Pre TCLATT yy Oye dg eek ales Neha en Gatos 
Mey tte cr tere era he ae OD baritone 85 MGOTT Vokes oe at 
GrAs acids sn sen: 
Shee eae Great Bear......... 
wee ee. ee Pd ice ae RE beet Ne 
Atlin cal ZAG) DAE ee ce Aes yu, eae oes 245 eee) RR ae so ea 2" Sau SRS Saat RaSh 9 
WSHASEOR Ihe core 1 REI en eas oi Uk SES REE 194 Fh ari: ee te a 
DAUR soe ein ae er a 75 ee, rel cas a ie ol alae 2 
tl rr ee abe so 3 is Vie Miadty gaps 
GENIE ES ere See Es ime eee ate ONO ite ee eer ae eS shoe: 
Hort na Fe eh Sara fee Oh ae a 94 pS Lac la 
1 WEN ICSC aa eee a oe ee ee 168 nee, Pe Seeker ye) Soares es 
Kotebo, (unsurveyed and estimated)... = Rpieaiiotel Mt) oak. ha 260 
Picannean Gia ES on play Mewes 136 Nise a bai clee aoe Rete he Sorc ct aes 350 
DUDE L Sein ee Sh Seeks MOR ah eklrals eee Ee. 104 ot 
Soe eblog BPN ise OIE RS eit ok 5 oe  s e 120 74 
UEC Oe ee oe eee. oe stos ek ote 136 110 
Tagish (tOtRloeb AY par ty.shan sued esa sir eis he Thoalintoa quit : sii Ce Teese 160 
RRO See, ape EN a ROC. 1) ee fae eats rt i ee 85 
Teshia’ (totaly 158) parti... Ss... Sees. 62 pea , 
Woy Aneto ee eee 89 RVENUMCMOU eR RES: woth. Shain, souvae wenn 860 
ne: Yukon— 

Northwest Territories— Shion eos poe CIEE Voces ae 107 
Oa hi Rhy RR REPRINT Vi RP ce oe ae Gotali24G) partes eras aoe oem oews 
PARAM GEV SAE oer etree Tee kate Gdenlae § 0 MANO ee Ce ale ere e 184 
Ry a ee = isi CEE 340 FRU A Wye erie ee ee ae ar ic A 56 
Cl ee te ones tak cee ORS ee SVE Nat weal BCH ey 23 £4: Rte Garay 2% in SMa aeanet eS 87 
Chnton-Colden. ty: icc weeuke one Lees 253 Tagish (totale iianpantra cet coe ote 45 


| BYSILSVERI A eee oR al aire rete Ieper 1,600 Neshne(otal)246)parbesasee creme rere 123 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the numerous unsurveyed and little known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, together 
with tke islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the Arctic islands, 
but little need be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, Victoria and 
Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 199,610, 80,450 and 78,400 square 
miles in area respectively, but Banks, Devon, Southampton, Somerset, Prince of 
Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable size. Their economic 
possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other minerals, have not been 
established. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of Vancouver island 
and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western coast of British Col- 
- umbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the province. Vancouver 
island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area of about 
13,500 square miles; the mountain range which forms its backbone rises again 
to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands figure largely in 
the mining; lumbering and fishing industries of the West. 


On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group (included in the province of Quebec) and the islands of Grand 
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Manan and Campobello (part of the province of New Brunswick) in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,120 and 
Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward island and mining on Cape Breton 
are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Islands group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY. 


Section 1.—Geology of Canada.! 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the vast area underlain by 
formations of Precambrian age. These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east of 
a line joining lake Winnipeg and Great Bear lake with the exception of the Mari- 
time Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec, and a part of 
Ontario adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson bay. The Precambrian rocks are 
the oldest rocks exposed on the earth’s surface, and the vast area which they underlie 
is one that has probably existed as a land mass throughout longer periods than — 
any other part of Canada. 


These ancient formations extend, with gentle sloping surface, in almost all 
directions beneath a mantling series of nearly flat-lying sedimentary rocks of Palzo- 
zoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age. These little disturbed sediments occupy southern 
Quebec, southern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and the Northwest Territories. 
Some of them were at one time of much wider extent and covered part or all of the 
Precambrian area. 


Towards the Atlantic and Pacific coasts the Paleozoic and later sediments, 
together with the older rocks on which they rest and assemblages of volcanic rock, 
are intensely folded and faulted, forming the Appalachian system of mountains 
on the east and the great Cordillera, comprising nearly all of British Columbia 
and Yukon, on the west. 


Subsection 1.—Topography. 


The present topography of Canada is the temporary outward expression of 
a half continent which is subject to unceasing change. It is the result of the opera- 
tion of geological processes at the surface of the earth or at depth throughout hun- 
dreds of millions of years. It derives from the injection of igneous rock masses 
in liquid form beneath the surface, the ejection of lavas and volcanic fragmental 
material, the deposition of sediments, the folding and faulting of rock formations, 
and the disintegration of solid rocks and transportation of the products of disin- 
tegration by surface agencies. The slow rising and sinking of broad continental 
land masses and the upheaval and subsequent gradual levelling of mountain ranges 
are involved. 


The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian Plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 


1 By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A , Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and, except in the north- 
east, there are few areas that exceed 2,000 feet. In general, the surface slopes 
gently to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boundary in 
which there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precambrian Shield 
and the adjacent Paleozoic plain; there are other long stretches in which there is 
an abrupt rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. The greatest 
known elevations are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along the coast of 
northern Labrador. A peak of the Torngat mountains of Labrador is estimated 
to have an elevation of 7,000 feet. The coast is one of the boldest and most rugged 
of the world, with nearly vertical cliffs rising 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. Though 
the Canadian Shield is an area of low relief and has a remarkably even sky line, 
the surface is generally rugged with successions of rocky hills 100 to 200 feet high. 
Occasional exceptions occur in which there is a relief of several hundred feet, as 
in the hills on the north shores of lake Huron and lake Superior. The area is dotted 
with lakes, large and small, of irregular outline and with numerous islands. They 
are rock basins that spill their waters from one to another by streams with rapids 
and falls. In an area of 250 square miles in western Ontario that cannot be con- 
sidered exceptional, aerial surveys have shown that there are 700 lakes. There 
are well-defined deep trenches like that occupied by lake Timiskaming, related to 


faulting or other structural features. The Saguenay river flows in a trench that | 


descends to more than 800 feet below sea-level, and lake Superior, the largest body 
of fresh water on the face of the earth, fills a basin in the Canadian Shield that 
reaches about 400 feet below sea-level. 


Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian Mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this plain 
occupies southern Ontario south of a line extending from Georgian bay to the east 
end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence rivers, and the part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebec. The part of the plain west of the Canadian Shield 
is of wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean between a line approxi- 
mately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great Slave lake and Great Bear 
lake on the east, and the foothills of the Rocky mountains on the west. 


Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected 
in Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the Inter- 
national Boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone between 
lake Huron and the lake of the Woods, they will, for convenience of treatment, be 
considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, while the western 
area has been named the Interior Plains. 


The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of Ontario 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea-level. On the lower St. Law- 
rence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appalachian system to the 
Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron is of 
less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian bay, 
and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature is 
the Niagara escarpment. This is an eastward-facing escarpment having a height 
of 250 to 300 feet and extending from the Niagara peninsula northwest to Bruce 
peninsula. ; 
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The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 1,000 
feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Calgary 
is 3,439 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the area is relieved 
by several flat-topped hills—erosion remnants rising hundreds of feet above the 
surrounding country—by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes of considerable 
extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. A striking feature is the broken escarp- 
ment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking the rise of 400 to 
1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland of the west. A lowland of 
considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario and Manitoba from the 
south shore of Hudson bay. 


The Arctic archipelago consists of large islands, many of which rise prominently 
from the sea as sloping table lands while others are comparatively low. 


The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of 
Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west of a 
line joining Quebec city and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is a con- 
tinuation northward into the province of Quebec of three chains of the Appalachian 
system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches northeast into 
Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet high. Mount 
Jacques Cartier on Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,350 feet. The Acadian 
region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
is an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest part of New Brunswick is 
an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet or higher. Adjacent to the bay 
of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation of 1,200 feet or more. 
Between these two New Brunswick uplands is a lowland forming the whole eastern 
part of the province and converging towards the southwest. This lowland extends 
east so as to include Prince Edward island, the western fringe of Cape Breton island ~ 
and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid mountains, which have an 
elevavion of 800 to 1,000 feet. South of them lies a long narrow lowland stretching 
from Chedabucto bay to Minas basin and along the Cornwallis-Annapolis valley 
between North and South mountains. South of this is a highland sloping to the 
Atlantic coast and having an elevation at its highest part of about 700 feet. The 
northern part of Cape Breton island is a tableland 1,200 feet high, with its central 
part rising to an elevation considerably in excess of this, one point at the headwaters 
of Clyburn and Cheticamp rivers being 1,747 feet above sea-level. 


The Cordilleran region, the mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and the Yukon, and the western edge of Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by the 
Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to heights 
of 10,000 to 12,C00 feet. They extend northwest and fall away towards the Liard 
river. North of this river the mountains with a similar trend lie 100 miles farther east 
and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part of the Cordillera 
is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver and Queen Char- 
lotte islands. The Coast range rises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Between the 
Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau system having elevations 
of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. The plateau region merges into 
rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the Rocky mountains; it also breaks into 
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mountains in northern British Columbia, but becomes subdued to a plateau again 
in the Yukon. A striking feature of the Cordillera is the deep trench that lies 
immediately to the west of the Rocky mountains, extends northwesterly from the 
International Boundary into Yukon and is occupied by the head waters of the 
Kootenay, Columbia and I[raser rivers, and tributaries of the Peace and Liard 
rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Precambrian 
age. These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations and igneous 
intrusives of great variety. They were subjected to mountain-building processes, 
folded, crushed and metamorphosed, and the mountains were reduced nearly to their 
present level before the earliest Palzozoic sediments were deposited. ‘The Pre- 
cambrian period was probably of greater duration than all the subsequent geological 
periods taken together. 


Geologists do not agree on the main subdivisions of the Precambrian forma- 
tions. There is one great unconformity, which represents a long period of erosion, 
and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, the earlier group consisting 
of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary rocks and the later group 
consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group is greatly folded and altered; 
the later group has in general been less disturbed and altered. 


In the earlier group the most important series is the Keewatin. The Keewatin 
consists essentially of lava flows accompanied in many places by tuffs and basic 
intrusives, and includes iron formation, which frequently is made up of thin layers of 
chert-like quartz, alternating with quartzose 'ayers holding magnetite or hematite or 
both. Sedimentary rocks consisting of conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are 
frequently associated with the volcanics and are, in places, of considerable thickness 
and extent. They may underlie the volcanics, like the Couchiching of the Rainy 
Lake area; they may be interbedded with the volcanics, like the Doré formation 
of Michipicoten; or they may overlie the volcanics, like the Timiskaming formation 
of northeastern Ontario and western Quebec. Between the volcanics and overlying 
sediments of northeastern Ontario and western Quebec there is an unconformity 
that is regarded by some geologists as of major importance. The early Precambrian 
formations occupy numerous areas of various sizes up to several hundred square 
miles in western Quebec, northern Ontario, eastern and central Manitoba, and to a. 
less degree in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 


The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an area lying immediately north 
of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succession 
of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of : (a) the Bruce series, made 
up of conglomerates, quartzites and impure dolomitic limestone with an aggregate 
thickness of 2,700 to 12,C00 feet; and (b) the Cobalt series, made up of boulder 
conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain by quartzite 
and calcareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. An erosion 
interval of considerable time intervened between these two series. These strata are 
undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake Huron and eastward, 
where they stand at high angles and represent the core of an ancient mountain 
range that probably flanked the southern edge of the continent. 
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North of lake Superior the later Precambrian rocks are represented by a group 
of nearly flat-lying sediments known as the Kaministikwan group. This group 
embraces the Animikie series of conglomerate, iron formation, and shale; the Sibley 
series of conglomerate, sandstone, limestone,and tuff; and the Osler series of lavas, 
conglomerate, sandstone and tuff. 


In northwestern Manitoba the Precambrian formations are separated by an 
unconformity into an earlier Wekuskoan group of lavas and sediments and a later 
group of Missian sediments. 


Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake 
Athabaska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the 
east of Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the southern 
part of Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance to the 
Grenville-Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 


The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by, and in places interleaved with, granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas. The Grenville- 
Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, extending . 
east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been indubitably correlated 
with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 


The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by granites. 
These have been unroofed at different stages in the history of the Precambrian, and 
pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as those of Keewatin age. 
So complete has been the unroofing of the granites that they are exposed over the 
greater portion of the Canadian Shield. Basic intrusives were common in later 
Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase cut the late Precambrian sediments 
around lake Nipigon, to the west of lake Timiskaming and at many other points. 
A thick laccolith of norite and micropegmatite is found in the Sudbury district. 


The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, with 
the exception of the more elevated parts of the northern Labrador coast, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient partially to conceal the rocks 
and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern Ontario and 
Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National Railway, stratified fine sediments were 
deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. 


The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great number, 
variety and extent. These latter occur generally at or near the contact of the 
intrusives and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Porcupine 
and Kirkland Lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver deposits of 
Cobalt, South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, the enormous 
nickel-copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a thick laccolithic 
intrusion, the auriferous copper sulpbides of. western Quebec, the copper-zine sul- 
phides of Manitoba, and the iron ores and iron pyrites of many localities of Ontario; 
in the Grenville-Hastings area are found deposits of galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, 
magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, tale and apatite. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian Plateau that extends southward into New York 
State, crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. They are 
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underlain by nearly horizontal Paleozoic sediments dipping gently away from the 
Canadian Shield and resting on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks which, 
prior to the deposition of the Palzozoic strata, had been reduced to a physiographic 
condition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield to-day. 


The sediments are almost wholly of marine origin, consist mainly of limestone, 
magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian to late Devo- 
nian. 


In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician; these, together 
with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 6,000 feet. In 
the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician formations are succeeded 
upward by those of Silurian age and these in turn by strata of Devonian age. The 
Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston to the Niagara escarp- 
ment and stretching northwest to Georgian bay and into Manitoulin island. The 
Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarpment and westward in a belt 
25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara peninsula into Manitoulin 
island. West of this nearly the whole of the area between lake Erie and lake Huron 
is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. Each in turn is exposed over an 
area farther to the southwest than the older and underlying formation, so that in 
travelling westward from Kingston to Sarnia one passes over the bevelled edges of 
successively younger strata. Borings made at Courtright, in the township of Moore, 
show a thickness of nearly 4,260 feet of sedimentary rocks. 


It is probable that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were formed 
extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay into the 
Arctic ocean. The presence of outliers on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and lake 
Timiskaming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, of broad 
areas of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson bay, and 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the islands of the 
northern part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly indicative of wide 
submergence. On the Arctic islands formations of Carboniferous (with coal seams) 
and Triassic ages are widespread, and there are patches of Tertiary sediments (with 
lignite). There is also evidence of the occurrence of rocks of Mesozoic age in Moose 
River basin. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands were covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time, 
and the bedrock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. In 
places are found stratified deposits that formed in lakes at the edge of the retreating 
ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that extended up the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys to a point above Ottawa. 


The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills in southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven others 
to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above the 
plain and appear to be stock-Jike bodies or conduits that may have led to volcanic 
vents or larger masses of intrusives. 


The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedi- 
mentary rocks. Petroleum has been produced in southern Ontario for 70 years; 
natural gas has been produced for 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Frie; 
salt has been obtained for a great many years from thick beds lying at a depth of 
about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair; gypsum 
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is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized in chemical 
and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construction, for brick, 
tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 


Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleozoic 
to Mesozoic. The Palzozoic sediments pass upward from dominantly marine for- 
mations into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession is not 
found and there are several breaks in sedimentation. 


Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, southern 
New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic coast of the main- 
land of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, known as the Gold- 
bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable part of the mainland of 
Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast and is probably of late Precambrian age. 


During the Paleozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian formations 
are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and Devonian are 
well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New Brunswick. Patches 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks are found in other parts of © 
the Appalachian and Acadian regions. 


: The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime Provinces 
is the Carboniferous. The formations are mainly of continental deposition although 
during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and received marine 
sediments. Towards the close of Devonian time there was a period of intense 
mountain building and igneous activity. Granite masses of large size were intruded 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller size in Gaspé and southeastern 
Quebec. The upheaval was succeeded by intense erosion, and in early Carboniferous 
time granite masses were exposed by the removal of the overlying rocks. 


The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much of 
the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, southwestern and 
northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward island. On Prince Edward 
island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. In the Carboniferous 
system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace bay, of Inverness, Pictou 
and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia; and of the Minto coal field, New Brunswick. 
The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are found in a formation of Mississippian age, and the bituminous shales of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also of early Carboniferous age. The Carboniferous 
system has in places been subjected to folding and faulting, but considerable areas 
have suffered little disturbance since these sediments were laid down. 


Sandstone and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particulary on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava flows 
capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the Appala- 
chian and Acadian regions, with the exception of the higher parts of Gaspé, was 
subjected to glaciation. 

The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are coal, asbestos, and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the occurrence 
of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in southeastern Quebec. 
These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite also occurs in the 
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peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the interbedded type, are found on 
domes and pitching anticlines of the gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Zinc-lead 
deposits occur in the Devonian shales and limestones of Gaspé peninsula, zinc-lead- 
copper sulphides in the southern part of Cape Breton island in a series of lava 
flows, and copper deposits in southern Quebec. 
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Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. The 
‘Paleozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian ages, form a belt extending north through Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
the Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Paleozoic formations rest upon the gently-sloping 
shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet a mile 
beneath the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. The Cretaceous 
formations occupy nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the 
Rocky mountains and extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There 
are also large parts of the Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in which 
the Devonian limestones are overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cretaceous 
sediments vary from shales predominantly of marine origin in the east to sandstones 
predominantly of continental origin in the west. Between the two are alternations 
of shales of marine origin with sandstones of brackish-water or fresh-water origin. 


The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. The 
most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of southern Saskatchewan 
and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they lie in a broad 
syncline. Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in large lakes formed 
on the retreat of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern Manitoba formed the bed 
of glacial lake Agassiz. 


The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite are 
produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in Saskat- 
chewan. The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities of natural 
gas, and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of the Turner 
Valley and other oil fields of Alberta. Oil has also been struck in the Devonian 
rocks north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is obtained from the 
Palzeozoic rocks of Manitoba and also occurs in northern Alberta. 


Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a very thick complete suc- 
cession of sediments of Precambian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. 


The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Palzeozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many thrusts 
of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments by the 
Paleozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has produced longi- 
tudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. The Paleozoic formations 
consist mainly of limestones with less amounts of sandstone and shale. A succes- 
sion with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian 
and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with certain deviations through- 
out the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie mountains. Between 
the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently little angular unconformity, 
but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian strata, on which the Cambrian 
formations rest, and a similar variation in the ages of the over-lying Cambrian strata 
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furnish evidence of a long period of erosion. The Mesozoic strata consist of soft 
shales and sandstones some of which are coal-bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic, 
and Cretaceous ages are represented. 

The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern British - 
Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates and mag- 
nesian limestones of great thickness. There are wide areas in the vicinity of granitic 
intrusives in which intensive alteration of these sediments has taken place. The 
Precambrian rocks extend west as far as Upper Arrow and Shuswap lakes and north 
from the International Boundary probably half the length of the province. Quart- 
zites, mica schists and crystalline limestones with interbands and broad areas of © 
schists of various kinds, and intrusive granite gneiss are found over a wide stretch 
of the Yukon plateau and are probably of Precambrian age. Slates, quartzites and 
conglomerates, also probably of the same age, occur along the northern part of the 
Alaska-Yukon boundary, in the Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 

On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and argillites 
of Carboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek group are of wide distribution. 
These are succeeded upward by argillites and limestones and a great mass of volcanic 
intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are succeeded by sediments and 
voleanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic formations are widely distri- 
buted, are found on the islands to the west, and some at least extend into the Yukon. 

Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and volcanics. 

Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic distur- 
bances in the Cordillera. The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. Tertiary 
sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and partly of. 
marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of the Cordillera 
and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these sediments cover broad 
stretches of the interior plateau. 

In Pleistocene time, nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception of a 
large area in the Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still persists in 
the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas of limited 
extent. 

An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the West 
was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of acid rocks 
at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part of British 
Columbia in Mesozoic times. Many of the more important mineral deposits of 
British Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, Britannia and 
Allenby mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district and the silver- 
lead deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions given off by the magmas 
of these acid intrusives. 

The lead-zine deposit of the Sullivan mine lies in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. The Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite of great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in great 
variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the leading 
mineral-producing provinces of Canada. The gold of the once famous Klondike 
region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of the Cariboo district 
occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or little affected by glaciation. 
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Section 2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1931.* 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most important reports 
and articles treating of the economic geology of Canada and published during 1931. 
The particular articles referred to, although recently published, do not necessarily 
contain the best and most complete information on the subjects treated. For further 
information it is advisable to consult the Dominion and Provincial Departments 
of Mines. The reference numbers appearing through the text indicate the pub- 
lishers as listed at the end of this paper. 


Antimony.—A description is given by W: J. Wright of the Lake George 
antimony deposits of York county, New Brunswick.® Paleozoic interbedded shales 
and quartzites are intruded by granite and basic dykes. Quartz veins, carrying 
stibnite and minor amounts of pyrite, arsenopyrite, and dolomite, cut both the 
sediments and dykes. 


Chromite.—A report is made by A. R. Graham upon the Obonga Lake chromite 
area, Thunder Bay district, Ontario.45 Precambrian volcanic and sedimentary 
schists, serpentine, talc-carbonate schist, granite and associated rocks, and diabase 
sills and dykes occupy the area. The chromite occurs in the serpentine as dissemi- 
nated grains and as segregated deposits in form of irregular and vein-like bodies. 
All chromite observed is below commercial grade at the present time. 


Clay.—Howells Frechette and J. F. MacMahon describe the clay and shale 
deposits of Prince Edward Island.2 The prevailing rocks of the province are soft 
red sandstones and arenaceous shale probably of Permian or upper Carboniferous 
age. The sandstones generally contain a considerable percentage of clay matter 
and in some horizons may be regarded as sandy shales which are gritty. All shales, 
even those containing sandy matter, develop good plasticity. Marine clay, boulder 
clay, and clay resulting from the weathering of shales do not offer such good promise 
as do some of the shales. 


Coal.—The stratigraphy and structure of the Corbin coal field, British Columbia,® 
is described by B. R. MacKay. This field, of Cretaceous age, is one of the smallest 
and at the same time one of the principal producing bituminous coal areas in south- 
eastern British Columbia. It is unique on account of the great thickness of one of 
its coal seams and the remarkable concentration of coal in a small area that has 
occurred through intense folding and faulting of the measures. The coal is of 
bituminous rank and with a low sulphur content. 


The results of further investigations of the Onakawana lignite deposit, Moose 
River basin, Ontario,? is published by W. S. Dyer. Numerous drill holes indicate 
a series of nearly flat-lying seams with a total thickness varying from 10 to 64 feet. 
Analysis of the lignite together with logs of bore holes are incorporated. 


Copper.—Forrest A. Kerr presents a paper outlining the mineralization of 
northern British Columbia.’ Highly altered Paleozoic sediments capped by a 
thick series of Permo-Carboniferous limestone and Mesozoic volcanics are intruded 
by the coast range multiple batholith. Upper Cretaceous sediments in consider- 
able thickness, and masses of Tertiary and recent lava flows, occur locally. The 


*Contributed by P. J. Moran, B. Sc., Geological Survey, Ottawa, 
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earlier “grey granite” is known to have extensive associated mineralization and the 
“brown granite” is believed to have little. Mineralization is found in the granite, 
in “roof pendants” in the granite, and in the sediments and volcanics adjacent to 
the contact. | 


Prospecting attention is lately focused upon the Great Bear Lake and Copper- 
mine River areas, Northwest Territories, where interesting finds of silver, pitch- 
blende and copper have been made. J. P. Norrie,® Gordon G. Duncan *4 and 
G. Gilbert’? submit reports upon these areas. Granite, sandstone containing 
thin layers of carbonaceous shale, dolomitic limestone, basalt interbedded with 
sandstone shale, and limestone exist in the Coppermine River area. Disseminated 
native copper is found in the basalt, amydaloidal copper occurs in the tops of some 
of the flows along joint cracks and slips, sheets of native copper are common, high 
grade chalcocite and bornite occur in fissure veins and replacement deposits and 
chalcopyrite is found in cracks and disseminations in minor amounts. (See radium). 


John Drybrough describes a nickel-copper deposit on the north shore of Rankin 
inlet, Hudson bay.°>® Precambrian voleanics, sediments, and intrusive granite 
and associated rocks occupy the area. The deposit is associated with a sill of pyroxe- 
nite, intrusive between the sediments and upper volcanics, which can be traced 
for three quarters of a mile. Mineralization consists of pyrrhotite and traces of 
pyrite. The nickel probably exists as pentlandite finely divided in the pyrrhotite. 


An article upon prospecting in northwestern Manitoba® is written by J. F. 
Wright. The bed rocks of the area consist of Precambrian volcanics, sediments, 
sedimentary gneisses, granite gneiss, and intrusive granite and allied rocks. The 
known mineral deposits of importance are in the lavas, sedimentary gneisses, bodies 
of quartz gabbro, and granodiorite pbases of the granite intrusives. The main type 
of deposits is sulphide replacement bodies containing copper and zine. Gold- 
bearing quartz veins are also found. No reason is known why the mineralization 
at some localities will not continue in depth below the levels explored at present. 


Robert S. Moehlman presents a paper upon the geology of the Opemiska dis- 
trict, Quebec, in the Pan American Geologist. The rocks of the region are Pre- 
cambrian. Between two large masses of granite on the north and south, lies a thick 
body of volcanic flows with some interbedded sediments extending east and west. 
These flows and sediments are intruded by numerous basic dykes, sills, and stocks, 
and by a few acid dykes. Mineralization consists of chalcopyrite, magnetite, pyrite, 
pyrrhotite, and in places quartz. 


Rodgers Peale describes the geology of the Waite-Ackerman-Montgomery ore 
deposit, in the townships of Duprat and Dufresnoy, Quebec.’ Precambrian vol- 
canics are intruded by Keeweenawan diabases and quartz porphyry. Mineraliza- 
tion consisting of pyrite, pyrrhotite, sphalerite, and chalcopyrite occurs as replace- 
ment deposits in crushed zones in andesite. 


During the past nine years, various members of the Geological Survey of Can- 
ada have made geological studies of portions of that area in Quebec extending from 
the Ontario-Quebec provincial boundary line east to Bell river and south of the 
National Transcontinental railway to latitude 48 degrees. The results of these 
investigations are incorporated in a report entitled “(Geology and ore deposits of 
Rouyn-Harricanaw region, Quebec’’,! by H. C. Cooke, W. F. James and J. B. 
Mawdsley. Keewatin volcaaics, pre-Huronian sediments and intrusives, Huronian 
sediments and later diabase dykes form the bed rocks of the area.. Copper-zine de- 
posits are found in rocks of the Keewatin series; considerable quantities of silver 
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and gold are found in some of the copper-zine deposits, as well as in vein de- 
posits of the ordinary type; gold deposits are known both in the Keewatin and 
Timiskaming formations. Both gold and copper-zine deposits appear to have been 
localized by structural factors. Molybdenite deposits are found only in two small 
areas in the eastern part of the region. They are formed apparently with the sili- 
cious end-product of the differentiation of biotite granite. 


The sedimentary deposits of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are described 
by W. J. Wright® and E. B. Papenfus.’? Pyrite and chalcocite and their oxidation 
products occur as nodules and concretions or replacements of the cementing material 
of sandstone and conglomerates of Carboniferous age. The minerals are also found 
associated with and sometimes replacing plant remains that have turned to coal. 


Gold.—Ira B. Joralemon, in the Engineering and Mining World, described 
the geology and recent developments at the Pioneer mine, Bridge River district, 
British Columbia. Augite diorite is intrusive at the contact of the Pennsylvania 
Bridge River series and upper Triassic Cadwallader series. Narrow but persistent 
gold quartz veins are found in the diorite and albitite. The development of the 
mine during the past few years has been very encouraging. 


The gold, copper-nickel, and tin deposits of southeast Manitoba! are reported 
upon by J. F. Wright. In the Beresford-Rice Lake area, Precambrian sediments, 
volcanics, gabbro, diorite,/granodiorite, granite, granite gneiss, pegmatite and 
diabase are found. Gold-bearing quartz veins, lenses and stringers occur along 
shear zones, irregularly scattered throughout the schistose and jointed volcanics. 
The Maskwa and Oiseau copper-nickel deposits lie in shear zones in vertical dipping 
andesite, pillow lava, and associated quartzose tuffs, close to the contacts of bodies 
of peridotite-gabbro and granite. The country rocks in the vicinity of Shatford and 
Bernic lakes, Oiseau area, consist of volcanics, peridotite, gabbro, granite, grano- 
diorite and pegmatite. The known tin deposits are in the pegmatites characterized 
by abundant albite feldspar. Cassiterite occurs in small grains and crystals. No 
cassiterite-quartz veins have yet been located. Lithium-bearing pegmatites also 
occur in the area. 


The geology of the San Antonio gold mine, Rice Lake area, Manitoba,’ is out- 
lined by J. A. Reid. Consequent on the granite intrusion, stresses fractured the 
greenstone, and schistified other rocks. The fracturing was accompanied or fol- 
lowed by mineralization solutions, emanating from the granite, which deposited 
quartz, gold, pyrite, rarely chalcopyrite and other minerals in the fissures. 


The results of studies of a few areas in the vicinity of lake of the Woods and 
immediately north are presented by D. R. Derry*, G. G. Suffel,? L. Greer,? J. G. 


Cross,‘ and E. M. Burwash.? 


Derry describes the geology of the area from Minaki to Sydney lake as composed 
of Precambrian volcanics, sediments, and intrusions of granite and associated rocks. 
Veins of the replacement type consisting of pyrrhotite with a small amount of pyrite 
and molybdenite occur in the sedimentary gneiss along the granite contact; veins 
of the replacement type consisting of pyrite with chalcopyrite occur in the volcanic 
and quartzité sediments. The latter type is thought to be more favourable for the 
occurrence of economic deposits. 

Precambrian volcanics, schists and intrusive rocks of various types including 
granite and diabase are described by G. G. Suffel as occurring in the Bigstone Bay 
area, Lake of the Woods. Narrow, lenticular quartz veins lie at or near the contact 
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between the granite and the basic schists. Many showings are in the schist but 
some are in the granite itself. Visible gold and silver, pyrite, arsenopyrite, chalco- 
pyrite, sphalerite, galena and tellurides have been reported. 


The geology of Shoal Lake (west) area, Lake of the Woods, is indicated by L. . 
Greer as consisting of Precambrian volcanics, sediments and granite and related 
intrusives. Gold occurs in rather narrow quartz veins in greenstones. Some sul- 
phide-bearing fracture zones also carry gold. 


A description of the geology of Kakagi Lake area, Lake of the Woods, is given 
by E. M. Burwash. Precambrian volcanics, sediments, gneisses, intrusive granite 
and associated dykes, and diabase occur in the area. Gold-quartz veins are fourd 
in schistified areas close to the granite and also in the granite. 


J. G. Cross describes in detail the geology of the Sultana mine, Lake of the 
Woods, as consisting of Precambrian greenstones and basic Keewatin rocks intruded 
by an almost circular boss of granite with a central core of porphyry. The contact 
between the granite and porphyry is very decided and abrupt although it is apparent 
that both have a common origin. Along the westerly contact, in shear zones in the 
porphyry, gold-quartz veins containing pyrite, galena and zinc blende are found. 


Preliminary reports are made upon Pipestone Bay section? and MacKenzie 
Island area,? Red Lake, Kenora district (Patricia portion), Ontario, by H. G. Young 
and E. L. Bruce. Gold-quartz veins carrying variable amounts of pyrite and occa- 
sional streaks and needles of tourmaline are found by Young in the Pipestone Bay 
area. In the MacKenzie Island area, EK. L. Bruce reports gold-quartz veins as 
being found in sheared and altered granodiorite which is considered a marginal 
phase of the Howey granite boss. 


North of the Albany River the Shonia Lake area,®»3 the Pickle Lake-Crow 
River area,? and the Fort Hope gold area’ are described by H. C. Laird, M. E. 
Hurst, and L. F. Kindle. The rocks of the Shonia Lake area are found by Laird 
to consist of Precambrian volcanics, sediments and intrusives. Native gold occurs 
in a stockwork of quartz veins in altered granite. Hurst’s study of the Pickle 
Lake-Crow River area reveals Precambrian volcanics, sediments, iron formation, 
and various intrusives including granite and allied rocks, and also diabase. Minerali- 
zation is associated with openings formed as a consequence of the folding and 
buckling of Keewatin rocks. Deposits so far discovered consist of gold-bearing 
quartz veins or silicified zones carrying auriferous sulphides. According to L. F. 
Kindle, the bed rocks of the Fort Hope gold area comprise Precambrian volcanics, 
sediments, quartz biotite, garnetiferous schist, and two ages of granite. Minerali- 
zation, consisting of pyrite, pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, sphalerite and galena, is found 
in sheared greenstones usually where there is crystalline limestone. 


Precambrian greenstones and sediments bordered on the north and south by 
extensive areas of granite and gneiss are found in the Sioux Lookout-Hudson area, 
Kenora district, Ontario,? by M. E. Hurst. Quartz veins carrying sphalerite, 
pyrite, and in some cases arsenopyrite and yielding interesting values in gold and 
silver were observed. 


The results of an examination of the geology of the Sturgeon Lake gold area, 
Kenora and Thunder Bay districts, Ontario’, are presented by A. R. Graham. 
Precambrian volcanics, sediments and intrusives occupy the area. Gold-quartz 
veins occur along Jines of weakness in greenstones near the contact with and also in 
the granite. 
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A paper by Ellis Thompson upon tellurides at the Moss mine, Thunder Bay 
district, Ontario, appears in the University of Toronto Studies. The rocks in the 
immediate vicinity of the mine consist of basic and acid volcanics of Keewatin age 
intruded by feldspar lamprophyre and diabase. A mile to the east is the westerly 
end of a large boss of syenite with which the porphyry dykes are presumably gene- 
tically connected. The gold-quartz veins occur in shear zones striking northeast in 
the basic volcanics, in intimate association with narrow feldspar porphyry dykes. 
The gold is accompanied by petzite. 


The geology of the Heron Bay area, Thunder Bay district, Ontario, 3is described 
by J. E. Thomson. Precambrian volcanics are intruded by a number of rock 
types, including granite and diabase. Gold associated with sulphides in quartz 
veins occurring in schist has been reported to occur in the area. 


A. R. ee ack reports upon the Groundhog-Kamiskotia area, Cochrane district, 
Ontario. Precambrian volcanics and various intrusives of different ages occupy 
the area. Gold-bearing quartz veins are found in Algoman porphyry dykes or in 
greenstone and gabbro adjacent to them. Pyrrhotite lenses containing chalcopyrite 
and nickel are found in the gabbro masses. 


An account of the geology of Germain-Currie area, Cochrane district, Ontario,? 
is presented by H.C. Laird,, Precambrian volcanics, sediments and intrusive dykes 
of different ages are ahd. in the area. Gold-quartz veins mineralized with zinc 
blende, galena, chalcopyrite, bornite and garnet are found in shear zones in volcanics 
and in dykes of albite, syenite porphyry and quartz and feldspar porphyries. The 
gold mineralization appears to be connected with some phase of the Algoman intru- 
sive. Nickeliferous pyrrhotite occurs along the contact between serpentine and 
andesite. 


In the Engineering and Mining World, R. D. Hoffman outlines geological 
indications at Kirkland Lake, Ontario. Hoffman states that the “main break” of 
the area is a pivotal fault hinged at great depth to the west and dying out and 
coming to the surface at the Tough Oakes mine. ‘This accounts for the rich ore at 
the surface at Tough Oakes mine, with subsequent impoverishment at depth and 
lack of real ore at the Teck Hughes until below the 500 foot level. ‘The same idea 
of pitching of Kirkland Lake ore to the west in depth was advanced by J. B. Tyrrell. 


Following a discovery of gold in Swayze township, Sudbury district, Ontario, 
examination of the locality and vicinity is made by H. C. Rickaby* and G. D. Furse.? 
In the area are found Precambrian volcanics, iron formation, sediments, granite 
diorite, porphyry and diabase. Deformation and faulting have taken place in part 
of the area rendering it more favourable prospecting ground. Gold-quartz veins 
have been found along fractures in the greenstones. 


H. A. Laird describes the geology and economic possibilities of Chester and 
adjoining townships, Sudbury district, Ontario.2 A strong belt of Keewatin sedi- 
ments is flanked on either side by Keewatin volcanics. The continuity of this 
assemblage is interrupted by later intrusives of economic importance. Gold-quartz 
veins are found in fracture zones in quartz-porphyry. <A noticeable feature of the 
veins carrying gold is the presence on the hanging wall or the foot wall of a mica 
lamprophyre. 
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A preliminary report on the gold deposits of Tyrrell and Knight townships, 
Sudbury district, Ontario,? is made by A. R. Graham. Keewatin volcanics, Huro- 
nian conglomerate, greywacke and quartzite, Nipissing diabase sills, and Algoman 
intrusives occupy the area. Gold-quartz veins are found in shear zones adjacent 
to lamprophyre and quartz-porphyry dykes. 


A description of the Moose Mountain-Wanapitei gold area’ is given by L. F. 
Kindle. Precambrian volcanics, sediments, granite and basic intrusives are found 
in the area. Gold-quartz veins occur in quartzites and impregnated greywacke- 
quartzite near diabase intrusions. 


A preliminary report is presented by E. L. Bruce upon the geology of Janes, 
McNeish, Pardo and Dana townships, Ontario.* Precambrian sedimentary schist, 
gneisses, quartzite, conglomerate, diorite, granite, quartz-porphyry and diabase 
are found in the area. Gold-quartz veins occur in the diabase and quartzite. 


In the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, J. A. Retty describes 
the geology of the Gaboury-Blondeau Townships map-area, Timiskaming county, 
Quebec, as consisting of Keewatin volcanics, pre-Timiskamian intrusives, alteved 
Timiskamian sediments, Algoman granite and associated rocks and Keeweenawan 
intrusives. Those parts of the area that are occupied by Keewatin volcanics offer 
possibilities for the occurrence of gold, copper and asbestos. 


L. V. Bell, in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, provides a 
few reports upon certain portions of the eastern part of the Rouyn-Harricanaw area, 
Quebec, where interest in gold prospects prevails. 


The geology of the Clericy-Joannes map-area is described by Bell as con- 
sisting of Keewatin volcanics, Timiskaming sediments, and post-Cobalt intrusives. 
The gold deposits are of two types: quartz veins and lenses parallelling the schis- 
tosity of the enclosing rocks, and networks of quartz stringers in carbonated rocks. 


The rocks of the Central-Cadillac map-area, described by L. V. Bell, consist 
essentially of Timiskamian sediments and volcanics together with granite and allied 
intrusives. Gold deposits occur chiefly in narrow quartz veins which correspond in 
strike and dip with the schistosity of the enclosing rocks, which are intensely sheared 
volcanics lying within the sediments and intruded by dykes of aplite. 


The vicinity of the Venus gold mine, Barraute township, is also described by 
Bell as being underlain by Keewatin volcanics. Gold-bearing quartz veins in 
which tourmaline, pyrite and chalcopyrite are present are found in shear zones in 
the greenstones. 


Gold Placer.— J. D. Galloway and others, in a special bulletin of the British 
Columbia Bureau of Mines, summarize the placer-mining possibilities of the pro- 
vince. The section by R. W. Brock upon an appraisal of the placer resources of 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway lands is of especial interest. 


Iron.—C. K. Leith presents a paper upon secondary concentration of Lake 
Superior iron ores.’ This paper is a critical examination of an article by J. W. 
Gruner in which the contention is advanced that the Lake Superior iron ores owe 
their secondary concentration to hydrothermal solutions emanating in the main 
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from Keeweenawan basic intrusives. In concluding Leith states that the general 
hypothesis of concentration of iron ores by downward moving waters from the 
surface still seems to be adequate to cover the main body of the facts yet known. 


Lead-Zinc.—J. MacIntosh Bell summarizes the genesis of the lead-zine deposits 
at Pine Point, Great Bear lake, Northwest Territories.’ The rocks in the vicinity 
are middle Devonian, comprising Slave Point shaly limestone, Presqu’ile dolomite 
and dolomitic limestone, and Pine Point limestone. The ore appears to occupy 
zones of intense jointing along anticlinal crests or domes in the Presqu’ile formation. 


Ralph Tuck describes a lead-zine deposit at Geneva Lake, in the northern part 
of Hess township, Sudbury district, Ontario.? Keewatin volcanics, Algoman granite, 
Bruce and Cobalt sedimentary series, and Keeweenawan granite and basic intrusives 
occupy the area. The ore body consists of an irregular tabular vein within grey- 
wackes and quartzites that contain injections of granite and alaskite. 


_Limestone.—A preliminary report on the limestones of Pritish Columbia? is 
made by M. F. Goudge, giving descriptions of limestones at properties now being 
worked. Owing. to the action of igneous intrusions and of mountain building 
agencies most of the limestones are highly metamorphosed. Along the coast and 
throughout the interior of the province are many deposits of limestone, some of 
which are of great size and many of which are very pure. 


Oil and Gas.—A paper upon the Alberta syncline is presented by Theodore A. 
Link in the Bulletin of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists. Failure 
to encounter productive horizons in the Paleeozoic limestones of the plains may be 
caused by the progressively lower bevelling of the older rocks to the east before the 
deposition of the Jurassic beds. The Turner Valley productive horizon has evi- 
dently been eroded away in the plains area prior to deposition of the Mesozoic beds. 


Overthrust faulting and oil prospects of the eastern foothills of Alberta between 
the Bow and Highwood rivers, Alberta,’ is the title of a paper written by G. 8. 
Hume. The foothills are characterized by numerous nearly parallel reverse faults 
often of great length and mostly of unusual steepness. ‘The faults dip 65 degrees to 
75 degrees or more at the surface. Wells drilled in certain areas indicate two faults 
which although steep at the surface become low angle faults at depth with westerly 
dips of not more than 20 degrees. One of these faults underlies Turner Valley and 
has been penetrated by a few wells which after passing through a considerable 
thickness of Palzeozoic limestone cut the fault and the Cretaceous strata beneath. 


Phosphate.—Some problems of the Rocky Mountain phosphate field, Canada 
and the United States,’ are indicated by G. R. Mansfield. At Banff, Alberta, and 
in the various British Columbian occurrences the beds corresponding with the phos- 
phoria formation are part of a group included in the so-called Rocky Mountain 
quartzite. 


Radium.—H. 8. Spence gives a description of the occurrences of pitchblende 
and silver ores at Great Bear Lake, Northwest Territories.2. Pitchblende is found 
in persistent vein systems within or along the contacts of highly sheared and brec- 
ciated greenstone bands which vary from ten to fifty feetin width. The mineral has 
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been observed at points two miles apart on the veins. Beyond question these 
deposits constitute a valuable source of radium. Native silver in wire, leaf and 
dendritic forms occurs in quartz gangue and in calcite fillings in the sheared green- 
stone bands. 


The Wilberforce radium occurrence, Ontario,? is described by H. S. Spence 
and R. K. Carnochan. The rocks in the area consist of crystalline limestone, sedi- 
mentary gneiss, amphibolite, gabbro, diorite, gneissic granite, and nepheline syenite 
and associated alkali-syenite. Uraninite is found in miarolitic cavities in coarse- 
grained feldspar pegmatite enclosed in gneiss. 


Silver.—C. E. Cairnes describes the geology of Lightning Peak camp, Monaskee 
mountains, at the headwaters of the Granby river, Osoyoos district, British Col- 
umbia,! as consisting of crystalline limestone and altered volcanics intruded by 
granite batholiths and soaked with granite material from the batholith. Deposits 
of galena, sphalerite, pyrite, chalcopyrite, ruby silver, argentite, and native silver 
in a quartz calcite gangue are developed along shear zones, in the limestone and 
volcanics, striking east and west. Numerous quartz veins striking north and south 
and following along narrow dykes of quartz-porphyry carry pyrite, galena, sphalerite, 
chalcopyrite, grey copper and other high grade silver minerals, and low values in 
gold. 


A comprehensive report is made by T. L. Tanton upon the Fort William-Port 
Arthur and Thunder Bay area, Thunder Bay district, Ontario.1 Precambrian 
schists, sediments, granite, granite gneiss and diabase occupy the area. Silver is 
the chief economic feature. The known deposits of this metal are exhausted but 
many veins of silver-bearing type have not been thoroughly explored and it is 
possible silver concentrations occur in them. Numerous deposits of lead and zine 
and some deposits of barite, molybdenum, iron and copper occur in the area. 


Geological structure disclosed in the Keeley mine, Ontario,°® is the subject of a 
paper by C. H. Boydell. The geological setting of the property consists of Keewatin 
basaltic and possibly andesitic flows showing pillow structure in places, intruded by 
lamprophyre dykes and a diabase sill. ‘These rocks are intersected by faults which 
became the loci of silver-bearing copper-nickel veins with their attendant suite of 
essentially arsenide minerals and native silver. The author suggests further explora- 
tory work in search of ore at the upper and lower contacts of the diabase. (See 
radium). 


Sodium Sulphate.—A description of the sodium sulphate deposits of Saskat- 
chewan is afforded by J. P. deWet.* Deposits of the salt are quite common through- 
out the province. A demand for a large tonnage of this mineral comes from the 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury, Ontario. Here nitre cake is used as a flux in 
separating copper and nickel. 


Tin-Silver.—A tin-silver vein at the Snowflake mine, British Columbia, is 
described by H. C. Gunning.’ Contorted, sheared and altered Precambrian quartz- 
itic argillites and impure calcareous beds are cut by granite and granite gneiss of 
Mesozoic age. Following the bedding of carbonaceous argillites are a number of 
quartz veins. In one of these veins, irregularly distributed shoots, bunches, lenses 
or disseminations of pyrite, sphalerite, galena, stannite, chalcopyrite, tetrahedrite, 
ruby silver, scheelite and wolframite are found. 
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Zinc.—W. A. Parks in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America 
describes the geology of Gaspé peninsula, Quebec. Cambrian to Carboniferous 
strata are excessively folded and much affected by igneous activity. Sulphides of 
zine and lead occur in a zone of brecciated lower-Devonian strata near Brandy 
brook. Chalcopyrite occurs in Mount Serpentine region on Dartmouth river. 
Serpentized peridotite of Mount Serpentine and Mount Albert shows in places 
small grains of chromite and stringers of asbestos. Oil has been found in the Gaspé 
sandstones but no wells at present are producing. 


Miscellaneous.—A comprehensive monograph upon chrysolite asbestos in 
Canada? is presented by J. G. Ross. 


V. L. Eardley-Wilmot presents papers upon diatomite*® * * describing its struc- 
ture, types, composition, uses, Canadian consumption and future requirements, 
and world’s occurrences and production. 

ei 

Feldspar, its occurrence and uses in modern practice,‘ is the subject of an article 

written by Oliver Bowles and C. V. Lee. 


The Amaranth gypsum deposit, northeast of Winnipeg, Manitoba,> which 
within the past year has been opened up and brought into production, is described 
by A. M. Brownell. At the present time, the gypsum appears to be giving a satis- 
faetory product and gypsum plasters from the Winnipeg mill are being regularly 
supplied to the Western building trade. 


J. P. Messervey in the Nova Scotia Report on Mines described manganese 
in Nova Scotia. The minerals of manganese are found as thin beds and irregular 
masses in superficial clay deposits and as metalliferous veins in granite and sedi- 
ments. 


A study of raw materials for the manufacture of “rock wool”, in the Niagara , 
peninsula of Ontario,? is made by M. F. Goudge. 


SOURCES OF REPORTS AND ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT. 


1 Geological Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ont.; 2? Mines Branch, Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, Ont.; ? Department of Mines, Toronto, Ont.;4 Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Que.; 5 Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, Drummond Building, Montreal, Que.; § Engineering and Mining 
Journal, New York; ? Economic Geology, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


An article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared 
at p. 37 of the Canada Year Book, 1931. 
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PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., and 
revised by the latter. See p. 25 of the 1922-23 edition or p. 73 of the 1921 edition. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 
by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See p. 32 of the 1922-23 
edition or p. 82 of the 1921 edition. 


PART VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later 
mainly, upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pursuits, 
conserving their remaining resources and utilizing those of less developed areas as 
far as practicable. 


Canada is distinctly a new country and her resources are for the most part 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
in the cases of those resources which admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
sylviculture, fur-farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 


In recent years numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value 
of the resources have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to later chapters 
—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,276,109,- 
440 acres), it is estimated that approximately 352,157,190 acres are potential agri- 
cultural lands, including grazing lands associated with farm lands. The estimate is 
based on the best information available which, for the more northerly parts, is un- 
certain; the total is made up by adding to the area now occupied by agriculturists 
all lands considered to be possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at 
present under cultivation is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field 
crops in 1932 being 59,633,500 acres, while the total area under pasture in the 
same year was 8,264,700 acres. Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1931 
place the area then occupied at 163,254,959 acres; the area of what may be 
considered as agricultural land still available for occupation was, therefore, 
188,902,231 acres. Details are given by provinces in Table 7. 
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7.—Area of Occupied and Estimated Potential Agricultural Lands in the Nine 
Provinces of Canada, 1931, with Estimated Land Area, 1933. 


i Fi sia ; a those es 
° rea vailable otenti an 

Province. Occupied.1 for Agricultural Area, 

Occupation. Land.? 1933. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Pere OC WaT Gd PSION... 1s:0)0 64000 eee eee Ss 1,191,202 66, 988 1, 258, 190 1,397, 760 
US OAS TOC) RING Retails Sami Oe SOR 2 4,302,031 3, 789, 969 8,092,000 13,275,520 
POM PIS TUNG WICKS aeh aie onic sos agutin eee ee 4,151,596 6,566, 404 10, 718, 000 17,734,400 
SRM Oe SO Reena Sere oA soon Rad slaradels aad ale 17,445,089 26,299,911 43,745, 0008 335, 061, 760 
MYAUAPION 505562 ci ROSE ae Coe ore ee 22,840,898 42,996, 102 65, 837,000 232,500,480 
UPC DOLCE co ott cae einn otic te els has 15,131,685 17, 248,315 32,380,000 140, 622, 720 
SIDS) REE CUVES ge le Mn ran oe cag 55,673,460 24,400, 540 80,074,000 152,304,000 
I ATOGSS 8 RS eee RG A IR kee a OO es 38,977,457 48,472,543 87,450, 000 159, 232,000 
PBEM COLUTMDEDS «.grtras.s Gedietewls sssy fate noe ea 3,541, 541 19,061,459 22,603,000} 223,980,800 
TROGRIS Frc Ako coe ees haces 163,254,959 | 188,902,231 | 352,157,190 | 1,276,109, 440 


1 These figures are from the 1931 census and are subject to revision. 
2 These estimates have been made by the Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior. 
3 Subject to revision. 


Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still 
available for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may 
in some cases restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder 
crops can be profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on 
successfully both in the more densely settled areas and beyond their frontiers. 


The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, particu- 
larly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario are 
pre-eminently mixed-farming communities, various districts specializing in dairying, 
tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been famous 
for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta the production of grains, especially wheat, is still of primary import- 
ance but is giving way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock- 
raising industry, once so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former 
importance. In British Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to 
apple and other fruit crops, and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver 
island are given over to general farming and market gardening. 


Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, which is suited to the growing of splendid crops, is to a large 
extent undeveloped, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta 
await cultivation. 


Forests.—The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture in their 
contribution to the national income. It is estimated that forest products make 
up about 20 p.c. of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways, and the heavy 
excess of exports over imports which the wood and paper group provides, amount- 
ing to $143,732,101 for the fiscal year ended March, 1932, constitutes an important 
factor in Canada’s balance of international trade. 
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Canada’s forest area may be roughly divided into three main parts: (1) the 
great coniferous forest of the Pacific slope, (2) the northern forest, principally 
coniferous, which stretches from the east slopes of the Rockies, north of the prairies 
and of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (8) the mixed softwood and hardwood 
forests extending from lake Superior through southern Ontario and Quebec to the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Canada’s forest area is estimated at 1,153,000 square miles, or 32-8 p.c. of 
the land area. Some of this is agricultural land, but it is considered that about 
1,100,000 square miles is essentially forest land which can best be utilized in the 
production of wood. Not all of this area can be considered as capable of producing 
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timber at the present time, only some 791,670 square miles being regarded as 
accessible and productive, of which 412,725 is young growth, leaving 378,945 
square miles of land carrying timber of merchantable size. With regard to quan- 
tity of timber, the accessible stand has been estimated at 165,846 million cubic 
feet, or 290,230 million feet board measure of saw timber and -920,335,000 cords 
of pulpwood, cordwood, etc. The stands in Eastern Canada make up 64:3 p.c. 
of the total, those in British Columbia account for 24-2 p.c., leaving 11-5 p.c. of 
the accessible timber in the Prairie Provinces. During recent years the an- 
nual cut (estimated at 4,102,000,000 cubic feet in 1932) has generally exceeded 
the new growth, and enormous losses have been caused by fire and other destructive 
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agencies. In spite of the vast extent of the uncut and unburned forests it cannot 
be said that the measures so far taken by legislation and the application of scientific 
forestry to preserve them and encourage their reproduction have been sufficient 
to assure us an adequate supply of timber for the future. Yet an annual increment 
of 10 cubic feet per acre, which is quite possible under forest management, would 
provide in perpetuity for the needs of a population of 17 millions at the present 
annual rate of use. 


A classification of Canada’s forest area is given in Table 8. The total of forest 
land is divided into the areas at present carrying timber of merchantable sizes or 
valuable young growth, and other areas unsuited for present exploitation. It may 
be pointed out, however, that many of these latter will develop into productive areas 
as the demand increases and transportation facilities are extended. The totals of 
forest land given in this table refer to areas which are on the whole better suited to 
forest production than to any other purpose, although they include about 26,652 
square miles of occupied agricultural land at present covered with forest. 


8.— Classification of Forest Land in Canada, 1932. 


Productive. 
: Softwood Mixed Hardwood 
Province or Total. Type. Type. Ty penme ae Total 
Region. Se ST ce eo a a at ae Forested. 
nie Young ares Young peel une chant. Young 
able. |Growth.| apie, [Growth opie. Growth, Growth. : 
sq. 8q. 8q. sq. 8q. sq. sq. sq. 8q. sq. 
miles. | miles. | miles. { miles. |miles.| miles. |miles.] miles. | miles. miles. 
iP-eh island eee. 485 240 485 240 - - - - - 725 
Nova Scotia....... 7,470 4,480 5,000 3,000 670 480} 1,800 1,000 50 12,000 
New Brunswick....} 18,340 6,205 7,880 1,365] 9,150 4,610] 1,310 230 150 24,695 
Quebec.............]| 218,500} 90,000} 164,400} 54,000/42,700} 23,400) 6,400} 12,600] 70,000 373,500 


ONGATIO nee sete tem 52,050} 75,500} 26,300} 15,500/22,750} 50,000) 3,000] 10,000} 60,000} 187,550 


Totals, Eastern 
Provinces....| 291,845) 176,425] 204,065) 74,105|75, 270) 78,490|12,510) 23,830) 130,200) 598,470 


_——_——<$<— | —————————_ | | | | | | 


Manitoba. 2s... -.- 4,615) 25,885] 1,885] 9,115) 1,100) - 5,120) 1,680) 11,650} 62,500 93, 000 
Saskatchewan...... 7,305| 34,855} 1,745) 7,155) 2,045) 7,350] 3,515) 20,350) 40,000 82,160 
PAID eRt ate too. em 20,680} 72,390] 7,695} 24,075] 9,365] 31,430] 3,620} 16,885) 33,700} 126,770 
Totals, Prairie 
Provinces....| 32,600) 133,130) 11,275] 40,345)12,510) 43,900) 8,815) 48,885) 136,200) 301,930 


British Columbia..} 53,500} 94,170] 53,500] 94,000 = 170 = - | 44,935) 192,605 


Totals, All 
Provinces....| 377,245) 403,725) 268,840) 208, 450/87, 780] 122,560:21,325| 72,715) 311,335) 1,093,005 


Yukon and N.W. 
Territories....... 1,000} 9,000 500} 4,000) 250) 3,000) 250) 2,000] 50,000 60,000 


Totals, Canada| 378,945) 412,725| 269,340) 212, 450/88,030) 125,560/21,575| 74,715] 361,335] 1,153,005 


Forest products have always formed a large part of the raw material used in 
all kinds of industrial activity. At the present time products of forest origin form 
a quarter of our total exports, being exceeded only by the products of the farm. 
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Because of our climate, coniferous trees form over 80 p.c. of our forest resources 
and. over 95 p.c. of our forest products as at present exploited. Because of their 
universal use in industry, the softwoods are in greatest demand, not only in Canada 
but in the markets of the world. Canada enjoys the reputation of:holding the 
Empire’s reserve of softwood timber, being rivalled in her coniferous forests only by 
Asiatic Russia and the United States. The Canadian species of both hardwoods 
and softwoods yield lumber and timber of dimensions and quality that are equal 
or superior to those produced by forests elsewhere. 


Statistics of forest production (operations in the woods) in 1930 place its total 
value at $206,853,494, with a corresponding equivalent in standing timber of 
3,056,930,373 cubic feet. The most important items are logs for sawing, valued 
at $75,563,041, and pulpwood for use and export, valued at $67,529,612. The 
total value of sawmill products in 1930 was $121,142,985 and that of pulp and paper- 
mill products $215,674,246. 


Furs.—Although the rapid advance of settlement has greatly restricted the 
reservoir of fur-bearing animal life cradled in the vast expanses of northern Canada, 
yet Canada, after three and a half centuries of exploitation, still holds a foremost 
place in the ranks of the world’s fur-producing countries. 


Raw furs are at present the only economic return from hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are an important product in all- 
the provinces and territories. 


The large uninhabited areas of northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for many of the most highly prized fur- 
bearing animals, among the most important of which are the beaver, fisher, various 
varieties of fox, marten and others. The animals are usually caught in traps during 
the winter months, when the country is more accessible than during the summer and 
the pelts are in-the best condition. The successful breeding of the fox on fur 
farms came with the period of rising prices after 1890, and has since developed into 
an important industry. Prince Edward Island has always been the centre of the 
industry, but farms are now found in all provinces of the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 
1930, 5,070 fox farms were in operation with a total of 114,066 foxes, principally 
of the “silver” variety. 


Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, lynx, 
-eoyote, rabbit, marten and fisher. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the 
furs known as “Persian lamb’, ‘astrachan” and “broadtail’” are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. In 1930 the number of farms engaged in the raising of fur- 
bearing animals other than foxes was 1,454. Mink farms are the most numerous 
of the miscellaneous class, muskrat farms coming second and raccoon third. Over 
425 of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the 
foxes. 


The total value of the raw fur production of Canada for the season 1930-31 
was $11,681,221. This total comprises the value of pelts of fur-bearing animals 
taken by trappers and of those raised on fur farms. Pelts sold from fur farms in 
the calendar year 1930 were valued at $3,096,270 and animals sold at $1,828,545. 
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Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans was 
the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that, for many years before 
the actual discovery and settlement of North America, the cod banks south of 
Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundance of fish. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and 
are in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve 
the quality of the fish. The most important fishes of the off-shore fisheries are 
the cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland 
fisheries number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge 
among their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the 
St. Lawrence river; the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps 
the most valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding 
with trout, pike, bass and other game fish; and the Pacific coast. The fisheries of 
British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 miles, have in recent years shown a 
rapid development, and the products of the estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, 
Skeena and other rivers now make up two-fifths of the value of fish products of the 
Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut, herring and whales are made 
off the western coast. The total value of the fisheries in the calendar year 1931 
was $30,517,306. 

The above statistics give a general survey of the commercial aspects of the 
fisheries but do not indicate the advantages which Canada: has to offer to those 
who fish for sport. This too has its economic features in a country of such famous 
game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario 
highlands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived 
from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for 
sporting purposes. 


Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Mining is an old industry, coal having 
been produced in Nova Scotia and iron ore in Quebec early in the eighteenth century. 
The main development in the industry has taken place, however, in the twentieth 
century, during which there has been a great increase in the total and per capita 
production of minerals and mineral products. 

There is a great variety of mineral products, metallic and non-metallic. 
Coal was for long the leading mineral, but in 1931 coal was exceeded. in value 
by gold and in 1932 the preliminary figures for gold ($63,061,103) again exceeded 
those of coal ($37,045,272). Coal will probably remain in second. place for some 
time although Canada’s reserves of this fuel are known to be very great. The 
other leading non-metallic minerals were natural gas, asbestos, petroleum, salt 
and gypsum. Others that were produced to the annual value of over $100,000 
each in 1932 were quartz, magnesite, sulphur, sodium sulphate, and tale and soap- 
stone. In quantity of asbestos produced Canada leads the world, all of the pro- 
duction being from Quebec. Natural gas is produced in Alberta and Ontario 
and to a less extent in New Brunswick. The production of petroleum comes 
principally from Alberta, although there is also a small output in Ontario and 
New Brunswick. 

The value of the metallic minerals was in 1932 nearly double that of the non- 
metallic minerals. Those amounting to more than $1,000,000 in the year were: 
gold, copper, nickel, silver, lead, zinc, and platinum and similar precious metals. 
Canada has now definitely taken second place among gold-producing countries. 
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Lead and zine mining has made rapid progress in recent years although production 
is much curtailed at present owing to the low prices of these metals. Ontario 
meets about 90 p.c. of the world’s requirements in nickel, and has reserves to last 
for centuries. Platinum and palladium are recovered in the process of refining 
the copper-nickel ores. Ontario, British Columbia, Quebec and Manitoba are 
the main copper-producing provinces; in the latter province large bodies of copper- 
zinc-sulphides are under development. The total mineral production for 1929 
reached a record value of $310,850,000, while preliminary figures of the 1932 pro- 
duction were $182,320,150, prices having fallen seriously in the past two years. 


Water Powers.—Canada’s fresh water area of 226,979 square miles, distri- 
buted as it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of 
potential electric energy. It is estimated that 20,347,400 h.p. are available at a 
minimum yearly flow, 33,617,200 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine 
installation of 43,000,000 h.p. is possible. The installation at Jan. 1st, 1933, was 
7,045,260 h.p., which represents only about 16-4 p.c. of the possible installation. 
Perhaps the greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the 
pulp and paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chentical, 
the electro-metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized 
in the pulp and paper industry alone amounted on Jan. 1, 1933, to 1,608,000 h.p. 
Over 94 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia; Quebec with 8,459,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has 
the largest resources in the Dominion. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist travel 
and its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and 
hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The 
valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, as well as the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer to 
the tourist, the hunter and the fisherman new scenic effects and innumerable game 
preserves, and have won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen 
and campers. And not only is this possible for those who travel by land; the series 
of lakes and rivers which form a network over the eastern part of the country 
particularly, has made water travel in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. 
Further, facilities for winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and 
the bracing though rigorous winter climate, have done much to add to the repu- 
tations of resorts formerly noted for their advantages in the summer season. 

The Dominion Government maintains, as the medium through which some 
of the most outstanding natural beauties of the country may be preserved and 
popularized, the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior, admin- 
istering the scenic parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of this 
same body are numerous animal reserves and historic sites which have been preserved 
- throughout the country.. Several of the provinces also maintain parks for similar 
purposes; among these the Algonquin park (2,741 square miles) in Ontario and the 
Laurentides park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec are the most important. In both 
Dominion and provincial parks, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life 
resources preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter and 
angler, at proper seasons, a wealth of game species. The deer and moose of Hastern 
Canada, the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes 
in unusual variety, have given the Dominion exceptional advantages for this means 
of recreation. 
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A list of the Dominion national parks and reserves is given in Table 9. 


9.—Canadian National Parks and Reserves, 1933. 


Date of 
Park. Location. Establish- Area. 
ment. 
sq. miles. 
Scenic Parks. 
Bani National (Par kccn, ves s) see Alberta, east slope of Rockies........... 1885 2,585 
NiOhOsParicas wo teenies serait ot eee British Columbia, west slope of Rockies. 1886 507 
Glaciersbarkia nea ce .cte sere ties eee British Columbia, summit of Selkirks... 1886 521 
GV ORO PO ons sea teil hs ena vA British Cofmbia. 254 cs <5 teecan tees: 1914 100 
Kootenaveh ark as mao sh ieee British@olombiaar eee zero act ae 1920 587 
JasperParle.s: ae. he rie aie ee INortherneAlbertarnssse ete te aes 1907 4,200 
Waterton Wakes) Park... «esses: Southern Alberta, adjoining U.S. Glacier 
Parla As PGVR Seen tps Case ae ee 1895 220 - 
St. Lawrence Islands.................- Citar does. seh eee: we ey area 1904 (180-8 acres) 
PG Peleeyearics causcn ertaeerere eracntete Ontadrio.on lakesEiniess:. . .caedaaeeeer 1918 6 
Georgian Bay Islands Park............ Ontariosentas dato eee ss cae ae 1929 4-6 
Ride seountainebanicg eee eee Manitoba: aaa tei © o's: date anne eee 1929 1,148 
Prince Albert Parks. vx. ca abe cate. DASE REC HOW OI Gotan ts Noid + tee 1927 1,869 
Tarisand Reserve) 24... osha wee Mil bertangcee themane chirs.ancta rca eee 1926 ‘(2,068 -2 
acres) 
Animal Parks and. Reserves. 
Buftalo Bark. es anata eee Near Wainwright, Alberta.............. 1908 197-5 
Blk MslaidsBark.. snsrscote ener ste INearcamontAlberta.....en. eee cae 1911 51 
Nemiskam (Antelope)................ PUDCTUD MEL Teter nee Ae ac oe ee eee 1922 8-5 
Wawaskesy (Antelope)................ PAIS Onb aver nena ees Shc ction cic canon ee 1922 54 
Wood Buffalo Park?.................. { Bea ue Poa ree j 1922 17,300 
Historic Parks. 
OTP ATING Ae AA ats ee toc tet, eee Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia........... 1917 (31 acres) 
WOT BOAUsC]OUPLne sche se ecte sanararn INGweE runs wicks. steno ade eaeen ee 1926 (59 acres) 


1 Reserved by order in council and became a Dominion reserve by agreement with the province of 
Albertain 1931. 2*Administered by the Dominion Lands Administration of the Department of the Interior. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year Book at 
pp. 42-51. 
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Section 2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at pp. 26-31 
of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on ‘*‘The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada’’, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the. Year Book. 


Section. 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


‘An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 
Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where it 
will be found at pp. 41-56. 


Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, together with the recorded extremes, also the 
averages of sunshine, wind and weather at such stations, will be found at pp. 51-63 
inclusive of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. The 1931 edition of the Year 
Book contains at pp. 48-76 additional and more comprehensive tables, contributed 
by A. J. Connor, of monthly average temperatures and precipitation throughout 
Canada, as well as of normal snowfall and duration of bright sunshine. 


Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada.! 


The scarcity of rainfall in Western Canada in recent years has been the reason 
for frequent requests that the Meteorological Service should supply the figures of. 
annual rainfall and snowfall for a long period of years. Some of our correspondents 
have suggested that there was some law of periodicity governing the precipitation 


1Contributed by A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Meteorological Service of Canada. 
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of Western Canada. Several of our correspondents have also objected to annual 
figures which are the totals of the twelve calendar months of each year. To meet 
the needs of those who wish to inquire into possible periodicities, there are supplied 
on the following pages tables of the annual precipitation, arranged to cover the crop 
year from Aug. 1 to the 31st of the following July. These are to be found in — 
Table 9 under the heading “Pi.”’. In aparallel column is given the average tempera- 
ture of the months of May, June and July of the corresponding year. Since the 
mean temperature of the actual growing period (which is nearly that of May, June 
and July) gives a fairly reliable indication of the temperature of the soil, it was 
thought that these would be the most useful temperature data. Dividing the 
figures in the first column by those in the second column and multiplying by a 
constant, we obtain a quotient listed under the heading “Q’’. The soil moisture 
varies directly as the precipitation and inversely as the temperature of the soil. 
The figures listed under “‘Q”’ should, therefore, give some indication of the average 
soil moisture during the growing season of each year. Since there are no actual 
observations of soil moisture available (except those made at a few scattered points 
several years ago under the supervision of Dr. F. T. Shutt, Dominion Chemist), 
we can assign no absolute meaning to these quotients. All we can say is that they 
afford some reasonable basis for the inter-comparison of the individual years. In 
the diagrams the yields of wheat for a few recent years have been plotted alongside 
the values of “Q” for the nearest representative station. 


It has also been urged by our correspondents that the success of western crops 
was not totally dependent upon the weather of the current year but also upon the 
weather of the immediately preceding years. Although several suggestions of this 
nature have been propounded, they may be briefly summarized by saying that 
two dry years in succession have a more detrimental effect upon the crop of the 
second year than a single contemporary dry season and that a good third year does 
not compensate for two previous dry years. For the benefit of those who would 
like the data arranged to suit this viewpoint, a second table has been included in 
which the quotients are arranged by progressive means and described as “weighted 
quotients’ (Qw). These means were obtained by the following formula:— 


a + 2b + 3c 
6 


The mean so obtained is credited to the yearc. For the year d the figure is obtained 
from the formula:— 


b + 2c + 3d 
6 


and so on up to the year 1932. In the accompanying diagrams these progressive 
quotients have been arranged to show the graphic history of western weather from 
this standpoint. 


During the last fifty years there have been many meteorological stations 
established on the prairies but few of them have lasted very long. To obtain 
reliable district values for each year, using a shifting station network, we must sub- 
mit the crude figures to considerable statistical transformations. It was, therefore, 
considered better for the present purpose to give the actual figures for a represen- 
tative station of long continued record in each section of the west. The stations 
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VARIATIONS IN WEIGHTED QuoTiENTS (QW) FOR CERTAIN STATIONS IN EACH OF THE 
Prairie PROVINCES (See Tastes 9 anp to ror ricones) WHEAT YIELDS AT TYPICAL STATIONS 
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chosen, Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Swift Current, Battleford, Prince 
Albert, Qu’Appelle, Minnedosa and Winnipeg, are each in the approximate centre 
of a district of fairly distinct rainfall and temperature characteristics. In the 
diagram they have been arranged in related groups of threes. In the first diagram — 
for the Alberta group the weighted ‘‘Q” informs us strikingly that:— 


(1) At Edmonton the variation throughout the period has remained within 
narrower amplitudes than at Calgary or Medicine Hat. 


(2) The Calgary climate can be, agriculturally, much better or much worse 
than the Edmonton climate. 

(3) Medicine Hat, although subject to violent variations, is always at a lower 
level than the other two districts. 

(4) Despite all these peculiarities there have been major pulsations which are 
recognizably prominent iw all three. From the late ’80’s the general average of 
soil moisture (if this interpretation of Qw is sound) gradually improved to reach 
a peak shortly after 1900; in 1901 at Edmonton and Medicine Hat and in 1902 at 
Calgary. 

(5) From 1902 the general average slips downward, steadily at Medicine Hat 
but with occasional slight recoveries at Edmonton and Calgary. The bottom was 
reached in 1910 at Edmonton and Calgary but Medicine Hat had already bottomed 
in 1905 and stayed down till Edmonton and Calgary reached the lowest point. 

(6) Thereafter some force seems to have rapidly pulled values upwards to a 
_ peak, in three years at Calgary, five at Edmontoa and six at Medicine Hat. Thence 
the trend is downwards to 1919. After irregular fluctuations there is a peak in 
1927 followed by a plunge downward to the very poor annual values of recent date. 
The curve in 1932, although upward, may indicate only that we are starting a 
period of irregular fluctuations. The assumption that the values will be gradually 
mounting on the average is by no means certain but would appear probable. 

If there are uniformly recurring periodicities in western weather, the smooth 
values given by the progressive method which produced Qw should make these 
periodicities very evident. We have seen that there have been long period pulsa- 
tions affecting Alberta. Pulsations are periodic if they recur at regular intervals. 
If the intervals are irregular, there is no periodicity. ‘This does not, however, 
preclude the possibility that the pulsations are due to the beats or interactions 
caused by simultaneous forces whose periods are mutually incommensurable. This 
latter possibility is, of course, beyond inquiry at the present time. All that our 
correspondeats had in mind was simply a period such as the sun-spot period. 
Examining the curve we may take the intervals between peaks and between valleys. 

The peak at Edmonton in 1893 appears anomalous but there is a common peak 
in 1888, one in 1901 or 1902, one in 1913, 1915 or 1916 and another in 1927 or 1928. 
Intervals are 13 or 14 years, then 11 or 14 or 15 according to the station considered, 
while the last interval is 11, 12 or 14. The average for the three stations is slightly 
more than thirteen years. The valleys are not certain at the beginning. of the 
record but we recognize major ones in 1910, 1919 and 1930 or 1931. These give 
intervals of 9 and 11 or 12 years. If we consider the early one as having occurred 
in 1889 or 1890, we have another interval of 10 or 11 years. Medicine Hat and 
Edmonton, however, started with a valley in 1885 or 1886 so that the first interval 
is doubtful. All these intervals are so sufficieatly close to the sun-spot intervals 
that one may say that a force going through approximately the same cycle as the 
sun-spot frequency affects prairie weather. This, however, becomes apparent 
only when the weather values are thoroughly smooth. Reference to Table 9 shows 


ip) 
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that the individual annual values are subject to very large fluctuations of much 
shorter intervals than the sun-spot period. These shorter fluctuations are of such 
violence that they have a very large immediate effect upon the crops of the cor- 
responding year. 

Turning now to the group of three stations in Saskatchewan, we find minima 
in 1890, 1895, 1905, 1914, 1919 and 1931. These give intervals of 5, 10, 9, 5 and 
12 years. Iv must be admitted, however, that major minima are more difficult to 
recognize than in Alberta. From 1895 to 1919 is approximately twice the sun-spot 
period and that from 1919 to 1931 is very close to a sun-spot interval. Looking at 
the maxima we find them in 1892, 1901, 1916, 1921 and 1927. All three stations 
do not come to a major maximum in the same year, so that the actual intervals 
between peaks are somewhat doubtful. On the whole the case for solar influence 
in Saskatchewan is rather weak. 

The last group of three consists of Qu’Appelle in southeastern Saskatchewan 
and two stations in Manitoba. At these three stations the smooth curves on the 
whole do not show such large fluctuations. The maxima are in about 1891, 1901, 
1923, with somewhat doubtful peaks about 1912 and 1927. It is possible to pick 
the peaks so as to get intervals approximating those of the sun-spot intervals but 
the result is not very satisfactory. There are minima about 1889, 1900, 1910, 
1920 and 1930, so that if we neglect the fairly well marked minima about 1894 
and 1926 we have a rather better case for solar influence. 

Since visual examination of the curves is rather unsatisfactory the figures 
were subjected to a statistical analysis. That for Q and the sun-spot numbers is 
given in Table 11. Qw was treated in the same way. The averages of both Q and 


Qw for each year of the sun-spot cycle are plotted on the diagram. The period was 


taken as 12 years (since the actual time, although variable, is greater than 11 years). 
The height of the curve at both ends (corresponding to sun-spot minima) is there- 
fore not identical. 

Four sun-spot maxima have occurred during the time for which we have data. 
The data, thus analyzed, indicate that the weather in the Canadian West from the 
farmers’ standpoint may be expected to reach a peak of beneficence about sun-spot 
minimum; to fall sharply in the two succeeding years; then rise to a secondary peak 
one year before the sun-spot maximum; fall steeply at maximum sun spots and the 
following year; thereafter to rise slowly to a peak at the next sun-spot minimum. 

A few figures of district yields of wheat are plotted on the diagrams. Enough 
evidence to show that weighting the weather data of one year by those of the two 
preceding years is not generally good practice is seen by the comparative failure of 
the wheat yields at Edmonton and Qu’Appelle to parallel the weighted weather figures. 
The parallelism for Swift Current is, however, surprisingly good. In fact, although 


there is a very good positive correlation in the West between annual rainfall and 


wheat yields and a good negative one between summer temperature and yields, 
yet the annual figures got by combining temperature and rainfall are far from 
exactly paralleling the yield figures. Undoubtedly the distribution of heat and 
moisture throughout the period of growth is a very important factor, of which we 
have taken no account in our tables or curves. 

The relation of sun-spot numbers to wheat weather and to wheat yields is there- 
fore of no value for predicting the yield of any particular year, but does appear 
to indicate an irregularly cycloidal march of these variables through the years. 

Since we have given the annual values of both precipitation and summer tempe- 
rature, there are sufficient data for those who wish to consider this matter further. 
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AVERAGE FLUCTUATIONS OF Q AND QW FOR 6DISTRICTS SINCE BEFORE THE SUNSPOT 
MAXIMUM OF 1893 THROUGH 4 MAXIMA To 1932 (SEE TABLE || FOR FIGURES) 
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§.—Precipitation in Crop Years and Temperature in the Growing Period at Certain 
Western Points, together with Quotients when Precipitation is Divided by 
Temperature, 1883-4-1932. 


Nore.—Quotients have in all cases been multiplied by 10. 


. EDMONTON. 


Ce NWWEWOFANTDOOORP TOWN OROAMDOS 


Year Pre Ts Q Year Piz Ts Q 
1883-84. 35.600 oes 12-53 55°8 2°24 1900 Sete tae 15-15 57-1 2-6 
iarars dare Sasa 16-06 55:8 2°44 LOSER aaa 10-82 wee tiyiou! 1-9 
SOR, cccectectost 8-30 57-2 1-45 ee oa x eer 20-90 56-8 3-6 
SRO Rmacctee sen 13-00 53-9 2:42 Loi Meet oe 20-18 57-9 3:4 
BS cc.< maces 21-84 54:4 4-02 1 a Yee tee SRT: ae 20-25 56-4 3°6 
SORE ertectree as 7:37 57:6 1-28 LA a ee 21-47 57-4 3-7 
OO Fe ser ssa ste cot se 16-97 56-5 3-01 ND ce Siecesatseinroeee 21-95 54-9 4-0 
OU are nes cae s 22-40 56:9 3°94 i eR Ore cic 17-19 55-0 3-12 | 
Die Nelle ici che ahals 13-76 54-8 2-51 Dicextrtale ens 19-34 56:4 3-4 
DS ners oa. 2 de othe 19-94 56-2 3°55 LS Ae crclessreticcomtet 16°52 55:0 3-0! 
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Ue SAPS ae 15-50 56:7 2°73 20 ec .ferpaaicriat ia de 21-01 56-2 3-7 
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9.—Precipitation in Crop Years and Temperature in the Growing Period at Certain 
Western Points, together with Quotients when Precipitation is Divided by 
Temperature, 1883-4-1932—continued. 


Norr.—Quotients have in all cases been multiplied by 10. 


CALGARY. 
Year Piz Ts Q Year Pie Ts Q 
> (EES ace 14-65 53-7 2°74 TOOQ rnd cia eeirelare.s 16°67 54:9 3-04 
BUis co tents e-cc 11-58 56-8 OE omer RAO tt ace ere oe 7-81 56-7 1-38 
Bocce teats sc 11-52 54-6 2-12 ) i I teete eets. 5 oe 19-39 53-9 3-59 
BS (ceed tenatets wa, 19-17 54-2 3°53 1 Ve ee Bia eeite 20-54 55-4 3°70 
BO ee wseRad Cites 12-15 55°5 2°18 1 BR EE Ee oe ae 16-66 56-4 2-96 
LE I con, an 13-27 55-9 2-37 1a tocenenaisces 16°81 58°3 2°90 
OL. aes doe 12-76 56-0 2-27 LS ere Bees 20-85 54:2 3°86 
Ba Ac Cae cies te ss 7°54 54°6 1-41 MGscwetem odes 15-11 55-0 2°75 
WO.As oxo ata < 10-55 54:5 1-93 Mattos Meee vse: 10-96 56:1 1-95 
Oe cote Moths fes 11-47 57-0 2-01 t US ae a sete EN 9-91 57-2 1°73 
ati nk Res einai 14-47 54-4 2-66 OS area ieee 9-93 58-7 1-68 
| ERNS Bo 14-64 56°3 2-60 re noite Mote ah’s 18-45 56°3 3°28 
MU Asessteohalaieceanieie 19°85 58-0 3°43 DA cc Se aw aie los 11-93 58-1 2-06 
OB etc seas aes 19-06 56-1 3°39 PP ARS iy SES ee its 11-03 58-2 1-90 
Oo tices cee 18-07 52-6 3:45 DO wie oa steieaealed 24-28 57-2 4-25 
1 Oe pease iene 22°39 53°8 4-15 Das tons ie clan 17-27 57-2 3°02 
Bley sore acacia ste on 23 86 54-0 4-41 Oe ce sec tydine e's 19-48 57-5 3°39 
Lae beac 31-03 52-2 5-94 ZG in cut oe sessions = 17-87 57°5 3°12 
Dona ce seta as 21-90 53:6 4-10 73] ee BOS er 33°91 53°6 6-32 
1 aes spire 16-95 54-4 3:11 pie Saale Bee ea 25-01 57°3 4-02 
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OG Sch ages eee 14-26 55°5 2°57 SO ceeieeld ime rcses 15-02 55:2 2°73 
(LY ( oe Ti eel rare 13-33 53-1 2°51 Ble ot cease 12-64 56-2 2°25 
OSL hve a 21-53 56°4 3-82 SAN aie steko 20-30 55°7 3:64 
MEDICINE HAT. 
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9.—Precipitation in Crop Years and Temperature in the Growing Period at Certain 
Western Points, together with Quotients when Precipitation is Divided by 
Temperature, 1883-4-1932—continued. 


Norre.—Quotients have in all cases been multiplied by 10. 


BATTLEFORD—concluded. 


Year. Pi Ts Q Year Pir T3 Q 
in eeeted te Ob 13-53 60-0 2-26 | tase ch eae 17-97 61-0 2-94 
Teeter ete 13-99 57-9 2-42 Tae <2 aa 6-21 58-1 1-07 
FE Se be 12-04 61-7 1-95 5 tees 15-58 59-7 2-60 
Tie +4 ee 17-07 58-0 2-94 Di Oh me. 11-80 59-0 2-00 
6: <. ee 12-76 57-1 2-23 O75 eee... 14-34 B7-4 2-50 
pe ok ae 11-40 60-5 1-88 lee ore 12-98 59-5 2-19 
ieee & 10-94 57-5 1-90 i a ae 8-94 58:3 1-56 
TSS Ses 6-49 62-3 1-04 eee | Gaia 13-09 58-6 2-23 
en oe ee 19-24 58-8 3.98 tee ee 7-29 59-5 1-23 
Dios eee 19-65 ea 3-19 ay ee 14-72 59-6 2-47 
ee ge wee 115k 61-2 1-88 
PRINCE ALBERT. 

1805586... 8-49 56-0 10h rao... oe oS ae 11-19 57-4 1-96 
ph eae 16-29 54-6 2-96 Thee aap es 12-81 56-4 2-27 
RG Lees 12-32 55-9 2.20 a a ae 19-41 57-7 3-36 
no... pe 9-53 54-6 1-74 CR Bena 17-94 57-5 3-10 
Te oe es 15-55 53°3 2-92 OS ihe eae 15-84 59-4 2-67 
Ot Lae 12-07 54-9 2.20 i ee 12-65 54-4 2-32 
ER a eee 13-91 fae 2-56 oe ee 17-99 56-8 3-17 
02.8 eer 9-33 57:3 1:63 ie aa OB 12-02 58-8 2-04 
SS RSS 11-40 59-2 1-93 (hy RSA aa 12-76 55-5 2-30 
OR ieee oy, 11-19 56:4 1-98 ars 11-10 62-1 1:79 
GA isawtein ges 20-75 57-8 3-59 7 ee 18-56 58-6 3-17 
OF eae). 13-92 57-4 2-42 DS See 25-34 60-6 4-18 
Teer Serene 17-36 57-6 3-01 SP IA Rene 17-03 59-7 2-85 
Chine 9ee ee 23-19 BBS 4-18 Osh Serie 15-37 59-4 2-59 

AC Cigece & nee 24-62 58-2 4-93 Die hile, eta 10-04 56-3 1-78 
Astor RAR wei are. 25-54 58-5 4-37 ce i oi aes 17-90 58-8 3-04 
ae 3 ae ee 19-62 ay 3-54 Meee ee ee 13-16 58-6 2-25 
oan oe er OR 15-78 55-3 2-85 ee ees 18-20 56-5 3-29 
bap y Ea 19-94 56-2 3-55 Og Tear 12-94 59-3 2-18 
Ree eo eee 9-23 56-3 1-64 Sree Eien 11-78 57-2 2-06 
RS OB ORE 23-29 57-5 4-04 Ce eae 15-58 58-3 2-67 
oe ee ee 17-50 53-1 3-30 7 Rates 7 ae 14-40 59-0 2-44 
OR Guke. ee 20-59 B7-4 3-59 ME fe BS takes 20-70 60-4 3-43 
(ees Rabe ae 20-04 57-3 3-44 Il | 
SWIFT CURRENT. 
| 
(886875. Ache. 16-48 57-7 DGG | TRGIOL..... cated. 10-05 59-8 1-68 
ees 13-82 56-3 2-46 ib. ae. 1 Seseas 58-4 2-25 
Bice. teins. 13-56 B7-4 2-36 2. ae... 15-02 58-7 2-51 
a0... See ae 10-22 59-5 1-72 ‘Cae t “Sen 14-63 59-0 2-48 
C1 Se 23-96 B77 4-15 4... eee 8-25 61-8 1-34 
Ey Ae Reade 22-65 56-8 3-95 ia a? ak 17-18 56-0 3-06 
Sb Se Me 15-47 59-4 2-60 16.5... ec. 21-30 57-0 3-74 
OA codi kebre ce 13-57 63-1 2-15 175 ee ae 14-29 59-7 2-39 
A ark ete gaag ah 12-32 57-9 2-13 Sie ie 11-66 60-0 1-94 
OR Sea ae 9-86 61-0 1-62 ORR RS: 12-20 64-0 1-90 
+ Pa ee 15-53 61-7 2-52 Cet Mii A 11-91 60-5 1-97 
ids iA. x: 17-84 59-4 3-00 Dens ete 11-54 62-1 1-86 
| CL EN 16-56 57-1 2-90 Dy eee Cae 18-02 59-8 3-01 
ret a Das ie 18°16 63-3 2-40 OR tie et 16-98 61-3 2°77 
ee cl ae 19-82 60-8 3-26 Ts ae 11-21 B7°5 1-95 
02); Rete ece. 20-01 57-6 3-48 5 Va 16-38 66-0 2-48 
02: vate 16-34 B7-9 2-82 ees aah 15-21 61-2 2-49 
Yee Dk Re 14-74 59-0 2-50 yah ad a 21-74 57-9 3-76 
Peete Sa ree 16-62 57-0 2-90 en heal 17-58 61-0 2-48 
Obs, Late 15-05 59-2 2-48 SS kee 12-24 59-3 2-07 
ecole ie! 13-91 54-3 2-57 BOS. ee ts 12-30 59-8 2-06 
i A 13-68 60-1 2-28 FO faa 11-22 62-8 1-79 
00. bt ek 19-75 58-6 3-370 ag bee 19-15 61-0 3-14 
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9.—Precipitation in Crop Years and Temperature in the Growing Period at Certain 
Western Points, together with Quotients when Precipitation is Divided by 
Temperature, 1883-4-1932—continued. 


Nors.—Quotients have in all cases been multiplied by 10. 


ee 


ea 


ey 


ee 
ee 
Beist ese eee « 
ee ee es 
Ce ee ee 
a 
Ce 
ROKsinhe (esas se. 6) 0 
Ce re 
i 
Ce ee 
Ce 
ee 
Ce ed 
Wr 9) 0/ebe-aie wie es» © 


Ce 
ay 
Ge OSS are aa 
oe 
ey 
ee ee 
Pex Bisae le) e/a" 5 oe 0 6 
i 
ay 


ey 


QU’APPELLE. 
Pie Ts Q Year. Pie Ts 
12-35 58-2 2-12 1909) 5c gees oe 23-96 56-6 
14-30 56-0 PAUSE, Lesa Sat atic cee Ne 20-58 57-0 
11-87 61-4 1-93 AGL Fe, SRP Nate ss 19-19 55:8 
11-60 58-4 1-99 IDA eee hee as 21-12 56°4 
17-62 55-8 3°16 Rie GB Masta cet 20-32 56-6 
10-60 57-9 1:83 14 RS ee che 20-88 49-6 
20-45 57-7 3-54 Ts es Pee nate Beas 15-38 54-2 
22-14 55-8 3°97 ee ae a te 22-88 56-7 
15-58 54-4 2-86 LAS eee ee 22-03 58-0 
18-34 58:3 3°15 1S onus Be 17-15 56-9 
10-75 61-9 1:74 il ee as ee Aad 18-00 62-5 
16-87 56-6 2-98 PAVE BEES Bee as Re 17-55 59-0 
20-02 58-7 3-41 D1 ieee 24-50 61-0 
14-32 59-0 2-43 APA A Bie I Fae nt 23-27 59-5 
14-45 58-0 2-49 ao tae. A Rees 30-79 60:5 
24-16 Bid 4-34 Dd Mg os Wee ers Wile 13-95 54-9 
13-79 61-5 2-24 D5 et Mae ponte 19-51 58-0 
28-33 60-4 4-69 QO tiara 15-24 57-8 
27-37 56-4 4-85 DT oad eeegi Diese 22-80 55-5 
15-60 56-8 2°75 Ske nse itiroete ets 22-13 58-9 
25-41 57-3 4-43 A Re aR, eee, 7:00 56-1 
29-15 55-4 3°64 SOE eet 15-54 57-1 
22-74 58-2 3°91 RES AAA ee oe 9-60 60-1 
19-38 53-3 3:64 OLE. peeerctes 16-51 60-2 
18-28 57-9 3-16 

MINNEDOSA. 
17-48 56-1 3-11 19090F cect oan eee 16-95 58-9 
21-51 53-8 4-00 i Ua ores aera ts 12-66 59-1 
12-55 58-2 2-16 TER Po tse 16-62 57-8 
16:71 57-9 2-89 | A Seas Hetero oe 21-58 58-1 
16-33 54-1 3°02 [oases oeoner 16-56 57-8 
10-39 57-9 1:79 La ance aeh cette 16-20 60-8 
17-61 56-7 3°11 Leah atthe aes 16-49 55-0 
20-01 54-5 3-67 TOs cates donee 19-94 57°5 
11-93 54-2 2-20 IW Eat Nas Penge ote 13 -64 57-8 
14-45 59-4 2-43 LSet nctetee 12-77 56-1 
15-76 61-4 2-57 1D Rete Re 16-41 62-3 
15-26 57-0 2-68 ANS ses so ieee ee 13-99 59-2 
20-26 59-7 3:39 07 Oe Se et 17-88 61:5 
18-12 59-2 3:06 DANAE ae Se noe 22-17 59-9 
14-33 58-2 2-46 PSY An ae, SCP 24-38 60-5 
19-20 57-2 3°36 DAs etch hig ope 14-08 55-2 
13-82 61-0 2:27 7 AE ces ee Ok 19-06 56-6 
25-75 60-7 4-24 GR aie Wee ee a oen 10-46 58-6 
21-22 57-4 3°70 DH Im es Ae 8 Ae 25-93 55-4 
15-98 58-0 2-81 DRO eto peat 20-03 58-4 
23 -43 57°8 4-05 29 uke hice areele 9-96 56-3 
15-57 56-8 2-74 SU eon eee 14-94 58-5 
19-57 58-7 3:33 Bile a epee 8 org 9-85 59-4 
17-86 52-9 3°38 BY hie ae Benree oes 18-42 60-8 
16-54 57-8 2-86 

WINNIPEG. 
24-64 61°7 3-99 TSSOLW love acnotere 18-79 56-3 
17-09 62-9 2-72 SE ie ae Re a 21-80 60-1 
18-22 60-1 3:03 SOS ae a tsioctGn 25-36 57:8 
23-67 60-4 3°92 SOn thes ke ch ee 11-66 61:8 
30-42 60-6 5:02 Sachs Bis ce tent 19-92 62-0 
28-31 60-6 4-67 SSrs tats catenee 16-75 57-5 
28-38 60-7 4-68 SOF ghar 14-66 59-8 
22-36 60-7 3-68 OO ee. at haw ene 20-83 59-3 
22-01 62-8 3°50 Ol asdcts ott nace oro 21-42 57-8 
24-85 57-6 4-31 PRACT E SSCA 21-44 57-0 
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9.—Precipitation in Crop Years and Temperature in the Growing Period at Certain 
Western Points, together with Quotients when Precipitation is Divided by 
Temperature, 1883-4-1932—concluded. 


Nore.—Quotients have in all cases been multiplied by 10. 


WINNIPEG—concluded. 
Year. Pu Ts Q Year. Piz Ts Q 
25 -23 61-0 4-14 AQIS Sates etek 17-19 59-8 2-87 
17-45 63-1 25 , GLa err erce 20-97 63-5 3°30 
20-42 58-7 3°48 LWA con days ee 16-74 57-5 2-91 
25-41 61-3 4-15 UA a 5 cee 24-37 60-0 4-06 
19-71 60-1 3°28 1 Wy ROR ne can ae 16-68 59-9 2-78 
18-20 59-7 3°05 1 Reet eto a chia 15-97 58-0 2°75 
25-91 59-8 4-33 LO pone. a 23-38 64-9 3-60 
15-09 62-8 2-40 200 thoes. 20-81 61-4 3°39 
27-78 62-6 4-44 Ph Vs oe 2. 21-17 64:1 3°30 
19-98 60-0 3°33 Ae asec e ee. 21-13 63-6 3°32 
15-63 60-4 2-59 We et ie te co ee 20-95 64-5 3°25 
24-00 59-3 4-05 A Ne Hees Sa 12-39 56-4 2-20 
21-34 58-0 3°68 ZO ste oe Bias aes ale 18-11 59-4 3°05 
21:90 59-8 3°67 D Osetneies sss 15-73 61-5 2°56 
17-17 56-2 3°05 SUSHI Ge Pac ee 23-30 58-5 3:98 
19-59 60-4 3°24 QSacte ion Soc 24-83 60-9 4-08 
20-11 61-1 3°29 her eee acela's 14-59 59-4 2-46 
20-53 62-0 38°31 Sh) Pinte Ae Rio 21-19 61-7 3-43 
24-71 61-5 4-02 21 WS Gee Ea ee 15-73 61-4 2-56 
21-42 61-1 3°51 GOue ete sevens a 19-93 63-3 3°15 


10.—_Weighted Quotients where Precipitation in Crop Year is Divided by Tempera- 
ture in Growing Period, Expressed as a Percentage of Averages, 1886-1932. 


Nore.—For method of weighting see page 48. Qw has in all cases been multiplied by 100. 


EDMONTON. CALGARY. MEDICINE HAT. 
Year. SUEIEEEEEUEEEEEEEIEEEEEEEEEEIEEEEEiee? | 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Q w of Q w of Q w of 
Average. Average. Average. 
LSS Is. ose oecaack oe See ane TS 191 62 - - - - 
LR S7igieets.svaiste eters ts Stes eR Roe Cee 210 69 219 72 145 70 
TSSS 28. stock Hee e See Co eee 306 100 282 93 193 93 
VSS9 Fo re cu cern et OR oh Ree ee 238 78 262 87 181 87 
LEST DIES spcoenees coeteitn stents Se Se Bo clei re 260 85 250 83 145 70 
LS QUAN, ite xeayate Fikes eee et: 318 104 229 76 174 84 
SO ress Sk Pvde Sse cx) FOR eet A Re Mager ee 307 100 186 62 LWA 82 
USO Bee Mihi ss Shutedarere «to eee eRe eee ten 332 108 183 61 214 103 
SOB ei eraras tte cactarshe sent haratepe mlneralen ects 282 92 188 62 217 105 
RO DEINE Aix eg ache ack oe Se Oh eae hee PHAR 91 231 76 243 117 
SG Bees ars ear age ‘alot dee gues Faxagetaral Siete 272 89 252 83 241 116 
LESLEY fe OR a BAR Sa area Sear Rew MS RENO Hd ae 268 88 302 100 252 122 
SG Serer sc fern stares ane 6 ays cada reins ai nee 234 76 328 109 258 125 
OOO eeser cate terets dors cs nas cetie ste Silencio 242 79 342 113 307 148 
1 GOO err on Sete crod = racarstaciis ie eae 362 118 379 125 305 147 
LOU Meeoes st otee. sete. soa. ark Senet eee Eee onan 470 153 415 137 392 189 
LOUD ern; co tiatet xl eu.s cve-os ow ate oe RT 466 152 513 170 327 158 
JOOS Savect acetone on oa mates ayernecngegent 388 127 426 141 244 118 
TOU e arene Rivet iie aes ocd Seem aphee's ool 31] 121 892 130 178 86 
SOO D eit ees wi ccsie oa cshetatycths coh mee 332 108 332 110 168 81 
aes > SRO El 3 CRD IRIE Cun ce ar) os 295 96 386 128 160 (Ws 
MOOT eer as erecta de ctioeknieh  alecoenes 309 101 264 87 162 78 
LOOSERE eect te oe wide eae as cle aie Deion 302 98 318 105 153 74 
DOOD idee eterno ate Dears silo Nie apes 286 93 321 106 160 vie 
LOO: Bis sh Meroe we cia cts Wee « \s Sier ew esd 232 76 234 77 156 75 
LOU Bee. ck Meee re sagihe PEG rele coe es. 292 95 273 90 161 78 
1) Os EARS Ge} ON ONS ORS. A. Cr ERC eee ae 328 107 326 108 188 91 
LOEB cise: crcx Geotarstetets aisle cis tre Melia ass stale v.cte bss 357 LM 382 126 214 103 
[GUA bet Ren coe ae RRMA one psiatevote 365 119 306 101 180 87 
1016 saz. nm bale es tee ee sb gaa ee 385 126 339 112 243 117 
1916: Bae. bani a teeters wos eshersiotntars 352 115 314 104 264 128 
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10.—Weighted Quotients where Precipitation in Crop Year is Divided by Tempera- 
ture in Growing Period, Expressed as a Percentage of Averages, 1886-1932—continued. 


Norse.—For method of weighting see page 48. Qw has in all cases keen multiplied by 100. 


Year. 


ec 
ee 
i 
ee 
i ee 
eC ee Cer 
CC 
Ce 
ee ec ee 
Seem wm eee eee ee ewes eer weeeeresererese 
ee a 
CC ee 
i 


ee ed 


i ty 


EDMONTON 

—concluded. 
Per cent 

Q w of 
Average. 
316 103 
295 96 
329 107 
315 103 
254 83 
276 90 
284 93 
306 100 
281 92 
345 112 
333 109 
289 94 
241 79 
264 86 
297 97 
BATTLEFORD. 
203 89 
211 92 
186 81 
222 97 
256 112 
255 111 
302 132 
317 138 
299 130 
271 118 
280 122 
252 110 
200 87 
185 81 
229 100 
244 - 107 
201 88 
251 109 
246 107 
251 109 
216 94 
251 109 
242 106 
217 95 
163 71 
115 50 
230 100 
286 125 
255 111 
263 115 
183 80 
215 94 
204 89 
230 103 
226 99 
193 84 
200 87 
162 71 
202 88 


CALGARY 
—concluded. 
Per cent 
Qw of 
Average. 
197 65 
174 58 
249 82 
240 79 
218 72 
310 103 
324 107 
341 113 
319 106 
476 158 
464 153 
343 113 
273 90 
238 79 
302 100 
PRINCE 
ALBERT. 
234 84 
210 75 
241 86 
236 84 
250 89 
203 VOY 
193 69 
190 68 
274 98 
274 98 
291 104 
350 125 
401 143 
429 153 
393 140 
333 119 
331 118 
248 88 
316 113 
327 als 
357 127, 
347 124 
272 97 
236 84 
276 99 
305 109 
293 105 
257 92 
314 112 
246 88 
236 84 
200 71 
256 91 
344 122 
335 120 
294 104 
223 80 
254 91 
243 87 
287 102 
279 100 
246 88 
247 88 
245 87 


MEDICINE HAT 


——— | | —— | —— | | 


—concluded. 
Per cent 
Q w of 
Average. 
197 95 
156 75 
163 79 
166 80 
178 86 
217 105 
164 79 
189 91 
186 89 
286 138 
287 139 
221 107 
153 74 
151 73 
195 94 
SWIFT 
CURRENT. 
248 96 
206 80 
304 118 
364 141 
331 129 
260 101 
222 86 
188 73 
216 84 
261 102 
287 112 
267 104 
291 132 
323 126 
311 121 
Qe 108 
275 107 
262 102 
259 101 
241 94 
287 112 
234 91 
225 88 
228 89 
245 95 
191 74 
239 93 
311 121 
295 115 
239 92 
199 77 
194 75 
190 74 
245, 95 
270 105 
240 93 
235 91 
240 93 
312 121 
290 113 
249 97 
213 82 
193 75 
251 98 
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10.—Weighted Quotients where Precipitation in Crop Year is Divided by Tempera- 
ture in Growing Period, Expressed as a Percentage of Averages, 1886-1932—concluded. 


Nore.—For method of weighting see page 48. Qw has in all cases been multiplied by 100. 


Year. 


QU’APPELLE. 
Per cent 
Qw of 

Average. 

Dili 67 
206 63 
256 79 
230 71 
291 89 
347 106 
334 102 
319 98 
240 74 
259 79 
297 91 
285 87 
262 80 
340 104 
298 91 
381 117 
436 134 
377 116 
394 121 
375 115 
391 120 
373 114 
344 106 
Said 116 
374 115 
363 111 
362 111 
361 111 
393 121 
342 105 
366 112 
372 114 
344 106 
308 94 
295 90 
348 107- 
379 116 
451 138 
361 111 
337 103 
286 88 
349 107 
369 113 
256 79 
240 74 
191 59 
236 72 


MINNEDOSA. 


Per cent 
of 


Average. 


WINNIPEG. 
Per cent 
Qw of 

Average. 

301 91 
297 90 
284 86 
273 83 
306 93 
343 104 
370 112 
394 119 
339 103 
335 102 
370 112 
360 109 
331 100 
373 113 
315 95 
374 113 
354 107 
314 95 
344 104 
362 110 
374 113 
336 102 
325 98 
Bao 98 
329 100 
366 LER 
365 110 
327 99 
319 97 
* 303 92 
355 108 
323 98 
298 90 
318 96 
335 102 
338 102 
332 101 
328 99 
274 83 
280 85 
266 81 
335 102 
379 115 
325 98 
321 97 
283 86 
300 91 


ace 
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11.— Values of Quotients where Precipitation is Divided by Temperature in Grow- 
ing Period, Related to Sun-spot Maxima. 


Sun-spot Years After. 


Years Before. 
Year of Maximum. — Max. Place. 
5 4 3) 2 | 1 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Maximum of 1893......... 25} 24] 17) 42) 40 26 22) 21] 16) 25) 30] 29) Swift Current. 
Dole tq" LIP aol ko 25 22| 26} 24] 26] 26) 35) Medicine Hat. 
40} 13) 30} 39) 25 36 24} 27! 28] 26) 20) 26) Edmonton. 
Solesce! » 24lee23|. 14 19 20) 27) 26) 34} 34] 35] Calgary. 
32} 18] 35] 40} 29 32 17} 30} 34] 24] 25) 43) Qu’Appelle. 
DOM LSE Pode 7 noe 24 26) 27| 34) 31] 25) 34) Minnedosa. 
Totals.......| 187} 109] 148] 204) 145 162 | 131) 158] 162] 166) 160} 202 
Maximum of 1906......... Sole spl 2s ceo 2o 25 26} 23] 34] 17) 23) 25) Swift Current. 
Bil ard {tO [eek 15 1 bd rea Raa 3 WF 8} 21} 21) Medicine Hat. 
bs he 42 213214739) 30 26 34} 29) 27) 19) 37} 35) Edmonton. 
44\ 59) 41} 31) 32 26 25| 388} 30) 14] 36) 37| Calgary. 
47| 48) 28] 44] 36 39 36} 32) 42) 36} 34! 37! Qu’Appelle. 
3) lets ila | ied oO 34} 29] 29) 21} 29] 37) Minnedosa. 
Totals.......| 266) 245| 174) 196) 171 164 | 172) 166) 179) 115} 189) 192 
Maximum of 1917......... 2bier2olsidelr aa) 37 24 19} 19] 20} 19] 30] 28] Swift Current. 
QL 221 ad ato 2) 827, 15 20} 13) 18) 17} 18] 26; Medicine Hat. 
Solero o ee odiesd0 lie od 34 30} 28) 37] 29] 19} 33] Edmonton. 
Sie oUl alle ool mend 20 17|.17) 33] <2i\- 19) 43) Calgary. 
37| 36) 42] 28] 40 38 30} 29] 30] 40} 39] 51); Qu’Appelle. 
Sip t2OT ear 30) "35 24 23] 26) 24] 29! 37] 40) Minnedoga. 
Totals. ......} 192) 178) 162) 200) 197 155 | 139) 132) 162) 155) 162) 221 
Maximum of 1928......... Q8ieeo0 e2Dll 20 | aos 25 21; 21) 18) 31) -— | - | Swift Current. 
26(. LOl? 23k “19-37 27 tar ioe 24h — — | Medicine Hat. 
331-29) S1l= 261.41 30 24} 22) 30] 32) - | - | Edmonton. 
43} 30] 34] 31] 63 40 21; 27) 23) 36) -—| - | Calgary. 
O1) 125) 34) 26) 41 38 13S 27 Gia 27 ss — | Qu’Appelle. 
40} 26} 34} 18) 47 34 18} 26} 17} 30} -—| - | Minnedosa. 
Totals....... 221| 140] 181) 145) 267 194 | 111; 135} 121] 189) -|} - 
Mean Totals'....| 216] 169] 166) 187) 195 169 | 138} 148} 156) 154) 167) 205 


General Means | 36} 28) 28) 31) 33 28 23| 25| 26) 26) 28] 34 


1 These figures are plotted in the diagram shown on p. 52 and indicate that on the average we may 
expect poorer weather from the agricultural viewpoint in the years immediately following that of maximum 
sun spots. There is then a sharp rise to be expected at the time of minimum sun spots. Thisis followed by 
a drop and then arise just before sun-spot maximum. The individual figures indicate, however, that this 
cycle is followed only in a very halting manner. The cyclic averages can not be used to predict the 
character of an individual year. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, pp. 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, not reprinted here for lack of space. 

A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 
by the late Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical 
Documents Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year 


Book, where it appears on pp. 53-55. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1932. 


1497. 


1498. 
1501. 


1524. 
1534. 
1535. 


June 24, Eastern coast of North Amer- 
ica discovered by John Cabot. 

Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 

Gaspar Corte Real visits Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

Verrazano explores the coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier at 
Esquimaux bay. 

Cartier’s second voyage. He ascends 
the St. Lawrence to Stadacona (Que- 
bec), (Sept. 14) and Hochelaga 
(Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. 

1542-8. De Roberval and his party winter 
at cape Rouge, and are rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 

Straits of Juan de’Fuca discovered by 
de Fuca. 

June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 
Canada, at Quebec. 

mooning of Port Royal (Annapolis, 


July 3, 


1557. 
1592. 
1603. 
1605. 


1608. Champlain’s second visit. 
Founding of Quebec. 

1609. ae Champlain discovers lake Cham- 

ain. 
1610-11. "adwon explores Hudson bay and 
James bay. 

1611. Brailé ascends the Ottawa river. 

1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
General of New’ France. 

1613. June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
river. 

1615. Champlain explores lakes Nipissing, 
Huron and Ontario (discovered by 
Brilé and Le Caron). 

First schools opened at Three Rivers 
and Tadoussac. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued and register of 
births, deaths and marriages open- 
ed in Quebec. Nova Scotia granted 
to Sir William Alexander by King 
James I. 

Lake Superior discovered by Brfilé. 

First British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 


1616. 


1620. 
1621. 


1622. 
1623. 


1627. 
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1628. Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

1629. April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, Que- 
bec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

1632. Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored 
to Fraace by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made first Gover- 
nor of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 
Nicolet. ; 

1635. ae 25, Death of Champlain at Que- 

1638. 


1640. 
1641. 
1642. 
1646. 
1647. 
1648. 
1649. 
1654. 
1655. 
1659. 


1660. 


ec. 
June 11, First recorded earthquake in 
Canada. 
Discovery of lake Erie by Chaumonot 
and Brébeuf. 
te jind population of New France, 


May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). 

Exploration of the 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

Mar. 5, Council of New France created. 

Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalemant by Indians. 

Aug., Acadia taken by an expedition 
from New England. 

Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France by 
the Treaty of Westminster. 

June 16, Francois de Laval arrives in 
Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and six- 
teen companions killed at the Long 
Sault, Ottawa river. 

Company of 100 Associates dissolved. 
Feb. 5, Severe earthquake. April, 
Sovereign Council of New France 
established. Population in. New 
France, 2,500, of whom 800 were in 
Quebec. 

1664. May, Company of the West Indies 

founded. 

1665. Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 

1666, Feb.-Mar., First census. Population 

of New France, 3,215. 

1667. July 21, Acadia restored to France by 

the Treaty of Breda. Sept.-Oct., 

Second census; white population of 

New France, 3,918. 


Saguenay by 


1663. 


CHRONOLOGY 


61 


1673. 


April 6, Comte de Frontenac, Gov- 
ernor. 
vane 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) found- 


ed. 
Oct. I, Laval becomes first Bishop of 


1720. 


1668. Mission at Sault Ste. Mariefounded by 1713. April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 
Marquette. bay, Acadia and Newfoundland 

- 1670. May 18, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay ceded to Great Britain. Aug., 
Company granted. Louisbourg founded by the French. 

1671. Population of Acadia, 441. Population of New France, 18,119. 
1672. Population of New France, 6,705. 1719. Census population of New France, 


Population of New France, 24,234; of 
Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. 
April 25, Governor and Council of 


1674. Nova Scotia appointed. 
uebec. 1721. June 19, Burning of about one-half of 

1675. Population of New France, 7,832. Montreal. Census population of 

1678. Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. New France, 24,951. 

1679. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara river 1727. Population of New France, 30,613. 

above the falls by La Salle. Third 1728. Population of Isle St. Jean (P. cc 
census; population of New France, 330. 
9,400; of Acadia, 515. V731. Population of the north of the pen- 

1681. Rapa Re population of New er Spe tng of rere 6, nae ae 

rance, 9,6 . Road opened from Quebec to Mon- 

1682. Frontenac recalled. treal. Census population of New 

1683. Population of New France, 10,251. yee dis wee iee”s a sce any. 

1685. First issue of card money. Fifth cen- shige bainda sna NT ie ease rs, ee 

sus, population of New France, agen ee bowie of the Aca- 
pie ee ae 1739. Census population of New France, 
1686. Population of New France, 12,373; of 1743. De la Vérendrye discovers the Rocky 

Acadia, 885 mountains. 
1687. Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 1745. June in Tae of Louisbourg by Pep- 

si : F : perell an arren. 
si Screg SE Aeee ae 1748. wee a Treaty of Aixla- Chapelle. 
@ians. ouisbourg restored to France in 
: exchange for Madras. 

1680; Jane 7, Hrontenae re-appointed Gover” - 1749. June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
Tndians at Pachine eee oper 
1690. May 21, Sir William Phips captures sons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) built. 
ade ae pap 10 pare in an 1750. Bits Hani s church, ae) fa 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). nglican church in Canada), built 

1692. Seventh census; population of New 1752. Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax ‘‘Gaz- 

France, 12,431. Oct. 22, Defence of ette’”’, first paper in Canada. _Bri- 
Verchéres against Indians by Made- tish and German population of Nova 
leine de Verchéres. ; Scotia, 4,203. 
eek Population of Acadia. 1,009. 1754. Census population of New France, 
1695. Eighth census; population of New 1755. June 16. Sur d f Fort Beauséjour 
ante 13,639, including 853 settled on the isthmus of Chignecto to the 
: ritish. Sept. 10, Expulsion of the 
1697. Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Ryswick, Acadians from Nova Scotia. 
places taken during the war were 1756. Seven Years’ War between Great 
mutually restored. D’Iberville de- Britain and France begins. 
ee srueoS Bay Co.’s ships 1758. July 26, sae capture of milan 
on Hudson bay. ; by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 

1698. Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Ninth ing of the Legislature of Nova Sco- 

census; population of New France, tia. 

‘ ’ 1759. July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
me 6««: 701. ete Cadillac builds a fort at le maleerys ies ae res 
ae etroit. e siege of Quebec. July 31, Frenc 
ee : : victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13, 
« yee Ba eo rereien Counc asennad Defeat of the French on the Plains 
Ss se acl e Sess key 12 of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 
re P : : 14, Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, 
: 1706. * ae oo population of New Surrender of Quebec. 

i rance, 16,41 

oe orig adaaet se 1760. April 28, Victory of the page under 
= 1709. British invasion of Canada. Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. Sur- 
5 1710. Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- render | Oe ea Military rule 
a: son. set up in Canada. 

% 1711. Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s fleet, 1762. British population of Nova Scotia, 
bo proceeding against Quebec, wrecked 8,104. First British settlement in 


off the Seven Islands. New Brunswick. 


a 


sae 


Hal 
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HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


1763 


1764 


1765 


1766 


1768 


1769 


. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
Canada and its dependencies are 
ceded to the British. May, Rising 
of Indians under Pontiac, who take 
a number of forts and defeat the 
British at Bloody Run (July 31). 
Oct. 7, Civil government  pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and Isle 
St. Jean annexed to Nova Scotia; 
Labrador, Anticosti and Magdalen 
islands to Newfoundland. Nov. 21, 
General James Murray appointed 
Governor in Chief. First Canadian 
post offices established at Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec. 

. June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
‘“‘Gazette”’. Aug. 13, Civil govern- 
ment established. ; 

. Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens’’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

. July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego. 

. Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fireat Montreal. April 12, 
Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dorchester) 
Governor in Chief. 

. Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 
separated from Nova Scotia. 


1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
LET. 


1778 


1783 


1784 


1785 


1786. 


mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 


Suppression of the order of Jesuits in 
Canada and escheat of their estates. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

May 1, The Quebec Act comes into 

force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and 
Arnold invade Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery takes Montreal; Dec. 
31, Is defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 

The Americans are defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 

Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 
mand Governor in Chief. 

. Captain Jas. Cook explores Nootka 
sound and claims the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 
June 3, First issue of the Montreal 
““Gazette’’. 

. Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company at Montreal. 
Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by the United 
Empire Loyalists. 

. Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. , 

. May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 

(Saint John, N.B.). 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
Governor in Chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 


1787 


1788 


1789 


1790 


1791 


1792 


1793 


1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1798. 


1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 


1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


. C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop of 
Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 


. King’s College, Windsor, N.S., opened. 


Sailing packet service established 
between Great Britain and Halifax. 

. Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 


. Spain surrenders her exclusive rights 


on the Pacific coast. Population of 
Canada, 161,311. (This census does 
not include what becomes in the 
next year Upper Canada). 

. The Constitutional Act divides the 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 
Act goes into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada. 

. Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark 
(Niagara). Dec. 17, First Legis- 
lature of Lower Canada opened at 
Quebec. Vancouver island circum- 
navigated by Vancouver. . 

. April 18, First issue of the ‘‘Upper 
Canada Gazette’. June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. July 9, Import- 
ation of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky mountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Mac- 


kenzie, who reaches the Pacific 
ocean. York (Toronto) founded 
by Simcoe. 


Nov. 19, Jay’s. Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally given 
up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

St. John’s island (Isle St. Jean, popu- 
lation 4,500) re-named Prince 
Edward island. 

Founding of New Brunswick College, 
Fredericton (now University of 
N.B.). The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of ‘‘Le Canadien’’— 
first wholly French newspaper. 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer runs 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement, 
founded on land granted by Hud: 
son’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull cross the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston Heights 
and death of Gen. Brock. 


1813. 


1814. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
eans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, capture 
an American force at Beaver Dams. 
Sept. 10, Commodore Perry des- 
troys the British flotilla on lake 
Erie. Oct.5, Americans under Har- 
rison defeat the British at Mora- 
viantown. Tecumseh killed. Oct. 
26, Victory of French-Canadian 
troops under de Salaberry at Chat- 
eauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat of the 
Americans at Crysler’s Farm. Brit- 
ish storm Fort Niagara and burn 
Buffalo. 

Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 
Colle. May 6, Capture of Oswego 
by the British. July 5, American 
victory at Chippawa. July 25, 
British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia 
invade and occupy northern Maine. 
Sept. 11, British defeat at Platts- 
burg on lake Champlain. Dec. 24, 
Treaty of Ghent ends the war. 
Population— Upper Canada, 95,000; 
Lower Canada, 335,000. 


1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulates 


trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but res- 
tored by Governor Semple. 


1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 


Red River settlement again des- 
troyed. 


1817. July 18, First treaty with the North: 


1818. 


west Indians. Lord Selkirk restores 
the Red River settlement. Open- 
ing of the Bank of Montreal; first 
note issued Oct. 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351... Rush-Bagot 
Convention with the United States, 
limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, is signed. 

Oct. 20, Convention at London regulat- 
ing North American fisheries. Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, founded. 
Bank of Quebec founded. 


1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedi- 


1820. 
1821. 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 


1827. 


tion. 

Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

Mar. 26, The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London relat- 
ing to the territory west of the 
Rocky mountains. Population of 
Nova Scotia, including Cape Breton, 
123,630. 


1828. 


1829. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 
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The Methodist Church of Upper Can- 
ada separated from that of the 
United States. 

Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population— Upper Canada, 236,702; 
Lower Canada, 553,131; Assiniboia, 
2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William , 
built at Quebec, crosses the Atlantic 
from Pictou to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-two Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini-: 
boia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 


. Report of the Canada Commissioners. 


Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papin- 
eau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 
Mackenzie). Nov. 23, Gas lighting 
first used in Montreal. 

Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council 
created. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham Governor in Chief. April 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 
Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, 
resigns. Population—Upper Can- 
ada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan ordained first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union, 
First ship of the Cunard line arrives 
at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
Draper-Ogden administration. 


April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 


Lord Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 
47,042. 

Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 
12, Draper-Viger administration. 
King’s (now University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 
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1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


1852. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 


May 10, Capital moved from Kingston 
to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin starts on his last 
Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 
First telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara and 
St. Catharines Telegraph Co., 
opened. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin adminis- 
tration. May 30, Fredericton in- 
corporated. Responsible govern- 
ment granted to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
the capital. Vancouver island 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Population of Assiniboia, 
5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal system 
from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpor- 
ation of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec becomes the cap- 
ital. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin admin- 
istration. Responsible government 
granted to Prince Edward Island. 
Population— Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 
Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
The Grand Trunk Railway char- 
tered. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin Ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 


Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché adminis- 
tration. Mar. 9, Opening of the 
Niagara Railway suspension bridge. 
April 17, Incorporation of Charlotte- 
town. Oct. 20, Government moved 
to Toronto. 


The Legislative Council of Canada is 
made elective. First meeting of 
the Legislature of Vancouver island. 
May 24, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 


administration. Oct. 27, Opening of 


the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Population 
of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. 
Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion ‘administra- 
tion. Aug. 5, Completion of the 
Atlantic cable; first message sent. 
Aug. 6, Cartier-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Aug. 20, Colony of 
British Columbia established. Con- 
trol of Vancouver island surrendered 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Jan., Canadian silver coinage issued. 
Sept. 24, Government moved to 
Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrives at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament buildings at Ot- 
tawa by the Prince of Wales. Prince 
of Wales College, Charlottetown, 
founded. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can provincial synod. Population— 
Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; Prince 
Edward Island, 80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
administration. Aug. 2, Victcria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
administration. 

Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald ad- 
ministration. Conferences on con- 
federation of British North Amer- 
ica; Sept. 1, at Charlottetown; Oct. 
10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid of 
American Confederates from Can- 
ada on St. Albans, Vermont. 


Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature re- . 
solves on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces 
of British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J.A. Macdonald adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 


Mar. 17, Termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty by the United States. 
May 31, Raid of Fenians from the 
United States into Canada; they 
are defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreat across the border (June 
3). June 8, First meeting at Ottawa 
of the Canadian Legislature. Nov. 
17, Proclamation of the union of 
Vancouver island with British Col- 
umbia. 


Mar. 29, Royal assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 
1, The Act comes into force; Union 
of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; Vis- 
count Monck first Governor Gen- 
eral, Sir John A. Macdonald, Prem- 
ier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the first 
Dominion Parliament. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


CHRONOLOGY 


a 


April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 
Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorizes the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 

June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Sept. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reaches Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end: of the rebellion. 

April 2, First Dominion census (popu- 
lations at this and succeeding enu- 
merations given on p. 102). April 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
in the Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia enters 
Confederation. 

Mar. 5, Opening of the second Domin- 
ion Parliament. May 23, Act estab- 
lishing the Northwest Mounted 
Police. July 1, Prince Edward Is- 
land enters Confederation. Nov. 7, 
Alexander Mackenzie becomes 
Prime Minister. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 

Mar. 26, Opening of the third Domin- 
ion Parliament. May, Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College, Guelph, opened. 

April 8, The Northwest, Territories 
Act establishes a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Council of the Northwest 
Territories. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a Government line. 
Work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. 

Juné 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
Oct., First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 


July 1, Canada joins the International 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir John A. 
Macdonald becomes Prime Minister. 

Feb. 13, Opening of the fourth Domin- 
ion Parliament. May 15. Adoption 
of a protective tariff (““The National 
Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 
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1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 
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Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands, 
except Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies, annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

April 4, Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as a company line 
turned. 

May 8, Provisional districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northwest Territories. 

Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth Dominion 
Parliament. Sept. 5, Formation of 
the Methodist Church in Canada; 
united conference. 

May 24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 

Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 16, Execution of Riel. 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made (first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from Montreal to 
Vancouver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Colonial Conference in 
London. April 13, Opening of the 
sixth Dominion Parliament. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. Aug., 
Rejection of Fishery Treaty by 
United States’ Senate. 


Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishes separate schools. 


April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the seventh 
Dominion Parliament. June 6, 
Death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott becomes 
Prime Minister. 


Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Behring Sea - 
Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary convention between Can- 
ada and United States. Nov. 25, 
Sir John Thompson becomes Prime 
Minister. 
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1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
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April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 


June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir 
John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
becomes Prime Minister. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclamation 
naming the Ungava, Franklin, 
Mackenzie and Yukon districts of 
Northwest Territories. 


April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper becomes Prime Minister. 
July 11 (Sir) Wilfrid Laurier be- 
comes Prime Minister. Aug., Gold 
discovered in the Klondyke. Aug. 
19, Opening of the eighth Dominion 
Parliament. 


July, Thitd Colonial Conference in 
London. Dec. 17, Award of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 


June 13, The Yukon district estab- 
lished as a _ separate territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferential 
Tariff goes into force. Aug. 23, 
Meeting at Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada and 
the United States. Dec. 25, British 
Imperial penny (2 cent) postage 
introduced. 


Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian contingent 
leaves Quebec for South Africa. 


Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April. 


26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. 
Feb. 6, Opening of the ninth Dom- 
inion Parliament. April 1. Fourth 
Dominion census. Sept. 16-Oct. 21, 
Visit to Canada of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York 
(King George V and Queen Mary). 


May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 
ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 


Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. April 19, Great 
fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 


Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Domin- 
ion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


19Lt. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


Ks 


University of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa. 


April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of in- 
termediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with France 
signed at Paris. Oct. 17, First mes- 
sage by wireless telegraphy between 
Canada and the United Kingdom. 
ae of Saskatchewan found- 
ed. 


Jan.2, Establishment of Ottawa branch 
of Royal Mint. June 21-23, Bicen- 
tenary of Bishop Laval celebrated 
at Quebec. July 20-31, Quebec ter- 
centenary celebrations; visit of 
Prince of Wales to Quebec. Aug. 2, 
Great fire in Kootenay Valley, B.C. 
University of British Columbia 
founded. 


Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Jan. 20, 
Opening of 11th Dominion Parlia- 
ment. July 28, Conference on 
Imperial defence in London. 


May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George V. 
June 7,- Death of Goldwin Smith. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of the 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy. 


May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
census. July 11, Disastrous fires in 
Porcupine district. Sept. 21, Gen- 
eral election. Oct. 10, (Sir) R. L. 
Borden, Prime Minister. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of Ont- 
ario hydro-electric power trans- 
mission system. Nov. 15, Opening 
of twelfth Dominion Parliament. 


April 15, Loss of the steamship Titanic; 
Appointment of -Dominions Royal 
Commission. May 15, Extension of 
the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. 


April 10, Japanese Treaty Act assented 
to. June 2, Trade agreement with 
West Indies came into force. 


May 20, Loss of the steamship Hm- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops lands at Plymouth, 
Eng. 

Feb., First Canadian contingent lands 
in France and proceeds to Flanders. 
April 22, Second Battle of Ypres. 
April 24, Battle of St. Julien. May 
20-26, Battle of Festubert. June 15, 
Battle of Givenchy. 
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1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 


increase in number of. Canadian 


troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- - 


tion of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Cornerstone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of Con- 
naught. 


1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 


Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings in London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21- 
’ April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declares war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bec bridge; Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Disastrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S. Dec. 17, General election and 
Union Government sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of first session of 


thirteenth Parliament. Mar. 31, 
Germans launch critical offensive on 
West Front. March-April, Second 
Battle of the Somme. April 17, 
Secret session of Parliament. June- 
July, Prime Minister and colleagues 
attend Imperial War Conference in 
London: July 18, Allies assume 
successful offensive on West Front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Quéant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
Oct., Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Oct. 31, Turkey surrenders and 
signs armistice. Nov. 4, Austria- 
Hungary surrenders and signs arm- 
istice. Nov. 11, Capture of Mons. 
Germany surrenders and _ signs 
armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July 7, Second session of 
thirteenth Parliament. May 1- 
June 15, General strike at Winnipeg 
and other western cities. June 28, 
Signing at Versailles of Peace Treaty 
and Protocol. Aug. 15, Arrival of 
the Prince of Wales for official tour 


in Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening 


of Quebec bridge by the Prince of 
Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince of Wales 
lays foundation stone of tower of 
new Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. 
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Sept. 1-Nov. 10, Third or special 
peace session, thirteenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Dec. 20, Organ- 
ization of ‘‘Canadian National Rail- 
ways”’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratify agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. Feb. 26- 
July 1, Fourth session of the 
thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
May 31-June 18, Trade Conference 
at Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 10, 
Sir Robert Borden is succeeded by 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen as Prime 
Minister. July 16, Ratifications of 
the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly begins at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 


1921. Feb. 14June 4, Fifth session of 


thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 
ment with British West Indies 
becomes effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion census. June 20-Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, 
Second meeting of Assembly of 
League of Nations at Geneva. 
Nov. 11, Opening of conference on 
limitation of armament at Wash- 
ington. Dec. 6, Dominion general 
election. Dec. 29, New Ministry 
(Liberal), with Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King as Prime Minister, 
is Sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approves 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
disapproving unrestricted submarine 
wariare and use of poison gas. 
Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 18, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Sept. 4, Third Assembly 
of League of Nations opened at 
Geneva. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Oct. 14, Fourth Inter- 
national Labour ‘Conference at 
Geneva. Nov. 20, Turkish Peace 
Conference opened at Lausanne. 
Dec. 9, Reparations Conference 
opened at London. Dee. 15, Signing 
of trade agreement between Canada 
and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agreement bet- 


ween Canada and Italy. Jan. 31- 
June 30, Second session of fourteenth 
Parliament of Canada. April 1, 
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Removal of British embargo on 
Canadian cattle effective. Sept. 3, 
Fourth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 
ference and Economic Conference 
at London. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19. Third session of the 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 23, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King George at Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. July 3, Trade agree- 
ment between Canada and Belgium 
signed at Ottawa. Aug. 6-16, 
Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. Sept. 1, Opening 
of fifth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of four- 


teenth Parliament of Canada. June 
2, Provincial general election in 
Saskatchewan. Liberal party under 
Hon. C. A. Dunning returned to 
office. June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. June 25, 
Provincial general election in Nova 
Scotia; Conservative party under 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes returned to 
office. July 6, Signing at Ottawa 
of trade agreement between Canada 
and the British West Indies. Aug. 
10, Provincial general election in 
New Brunswick; Conservative party 
under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter returned 
to office. Sept. 5, Fourteenth 
Parliament dissolved. Oct. 29, 
Dominion general elections. Nov. 
20, Death of Queen Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of fifteenth 


Parliament of Canada. April 15, 
Budget speech; reductions of income 
and other taxes announced. June 28, 
Resignation of Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, 
and his Cabinet. Provincial gen- 
eral elections in Alberta; United 
Farmers under Premier Brownlee 
retain office. June 29, Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Meighen becomes Prime 
Minister. July 1, Two-cent domes- 
. tic rate of postage restored. July 2, 
Fifteenth Parliament dissolved. 
July 18, Composition of Mr. Meigh- 
en’s Cabinet announced (see p. 77 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book). Sept. 14, 
Dominion general elections. Sept. 
25, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
becomes Prime Minister (for com- 
position of Cabinet see p. 69 of Can- 
ada Year Book, 1930). Oct. 19- 
Nov. 23, Imperial Conference in 
London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent 
Massey is appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States. Dec. 1, 
General election in Ontario; Fer- 
guson Government retains office. 
Dec. 9, Opening of first session of 
sixteenth Parliament. 


1927. Feb. 8-April 14, Contirution of first 


session of the sixteenth Parliament 
of Canada. Feb. 17, Budget speech; 
reductions of income tax, sales tax 
and stamp tax on cheques announc- 
ed. May 16, General elections in 
Quebec; the Liberal Government 
of Hon. L. A. Taschereau sustained. 
June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first 
U.S. Minister to Canada, reaches 
Ottawa. June 25, General election 
in Prince Edward Island; the Con- 
servative Government of Hon. J. D. 
Stewart defeated. June 28, General 


-election in Manitoba; the Govern- 


ment of Hon. John Bracken sus- 
tained. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, 
the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrive at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. Sept., Canada elected 
as a non-permanent member of the 
Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Nov., Dominion-Provin- 
cial Conference on the relations 
between the Dominion and the 
provinces. 


1928. Jan. 26-June 11, Second session of the 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Jan. 80, President Cosgrove of the 
Irish Free State visits Ottawa. 
Feb. 16, Budget speech announces 
reduction in taxation. April 25, 
Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 
British High Commissioner to 
Canada. May 31, Legislative Coun- 
cil of Nova Scotia ceases to exist, 
leaving Quebec as the only province 
with a _bi-cameral Legislature. 
July 18, General elections in British 
Columbia; Conservatives success- 
ful. Aug. 24-Oct. 5, Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association visits Canada. 
Oct. 1, General elections in Nova 
Scotia; Conservatives retain power. 


1929. Feb. 7-June 14, Third session of the 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Mar. 29, Death of Sir Lomer Gouin. 
June 5, General election in Saskat- 
chewaa. Sept. “9; Drove de ae 
Anderson becomes Premier of 
Saskatchewan. Oct. 15-25, The 
Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
visits Canada. Oct. 30, General 
elections in Ontario; Conservatives 
retain power. Nov. 11, Death of 
Hon. Jas. A. Robb, Minister of 
Finance. Dec. 14, Transfer of 
natural resources to Manitoba and 
Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five power naval arms con- 


ference opens at London: Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 3, Death of Hon. P. C. Larkin. 
Feb. 20, Fourth session of the six-~ 
teenth Parliament of Canada com- 
mences. Transfer of natural re- 
sources to British Columbia. Mar. 
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20, Transfer of natural resources to 
Saskatchewan. May 30. Dissolution 
of sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 19, General elections in Alberta; 
United Farmers retain power. 
June 20, General election in New 
Brunswick; Conservatives retain 
power. July 28, Dominion general 
election. Liberal Government of 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
defeated. Aug. 1, H.M. Airship 
R-100 arrives at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Aug. 7, 
Conservative Government of Hon. 
R. B. Bennett takes office as the 
fifteenth Ministry since Confedera- 
tion (for the names of the Ministers 
see p. 73). Sept. 8-22, First (special) 
session of the seventeenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Oct. 1, Imperial 
Conference in London. Dec. 20, 
Viscount Willingdon, Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, is appointed Viceroy 
of India by the King. 


1931. Feb. 9, The Earl of Bessborough is 


appointed Governor General of 
Canada. Mar. 12-Aug. 3, Second 
session of the seventeenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. June 11, Remem- 
brance Day (Nov. 11) proclaimed a 
general holiday by Act of Parlia- 
ment. June 22, The U.S. Govern- 
ment grants a one-year moratorium 
on war debts owing by foreign 
governments on condition that 
similar treatment is accorded to 
Germany in regard to reparation 
payments. June 30, The Statute 
of Westminster exempting the 
Dominion and the provinces from 
the operation of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act and the Merchant 


Shipping Act is approved by the. 


House of Commons. Aug. 6. Pro- 
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vincial election in Prince Edward 
Island results in defeat of the Liberal 
Administration of Hon. D. M. Lea 
by the Conservatives under Hon. 
J. D. Stewart. Aug. 24, Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau’s Liberal Admin- 
istration is sustained in a general 
election in Quebec. Sept. 21, Great 
Britain suspends specie payments, 
following which Canada restricts 
the export of gold. Nov. 21, Ab- 
normal Importations Act, extending 
preference to Empire products, 
assented to in the United King- 
dom. Dec.1, Ottawa Branch of the 
Royal Mint transferred to the Do- 
minion. Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament 
of Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom becomes effective. 


1932. Feb. 4-May 26, Third session of the 


seventeenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 16, General election in Mani- 
toba; the Bracken Government 
retains power. July 18, Treaty 
between Canada and the United 
States, providing for the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
signed at Washington. July 21-Aug. 
20, Imperial Economic Conference at 
Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official opening of 
the Welland Ship Canal. Oct. 6, 
Fourth session of the seventeenth 
Parliament of Canada begins. Dec. 
15, The one-year moratorium on 
war debts granted by the United 
States in 1931, not having been 
extended, debt payments were con- 
ditionally resumed by the United 
Kingdom foilowing a diplomatic 
exchange of notes. (For further 
details regarding principal events 
of 1932 see Chapter X XX.) 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Irish 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann), the Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, the island colony of Newfoundland (with the 
Labrador coast), and the colony of Southern Rhodesia. These Dominions enjoy 
responsible government of the British type, administered by Executive Councils 
(or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the representatives of the Sovereign, the Exec- 
utive Councils being themselves responsible to, and possessing the confidence of, 
the representatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving place to other 
persons more acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is shown to have 
ceased to exist. The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the group of self-governing 
communities consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as “‘autonomous Com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations’. The Conference further laid down that, as a consequence 
of this equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion ‘‘is the representative 
of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the 
King in Great Britain’’, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Domi- 
nion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. The Conference 
also recognized certain treaty-making rights as appertaining to the Dominion. 
At the Imperial Conference of 1930 the constitutional status of the Dominions was 
further strengthened by the decisions to repeal the Colonial Laws Validity Act and 
to establish a voluntary Empire judicial tribunal. It was also definitely laid down 
that the King appoints his Governors General through the Dominion Governments. 
An Address of the Parliament of Canada to His Majesty was adopted by the House 
of Commons on June 30, and by the Senate on July 6, 1931, praying for the enact- 
ment by the Parliament of the United Kingdom of the Statute of Westminster 
removing the remaining legal limitations under the Colonial Laws Validity Act 
of 1895, the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 and the Colonial Courts of Admiralty 
Act of 1890 on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. In compliance with 
this Address and similar Addresses from the Parliaments of other Dominions, the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom having enacted legislation to this effect, the 
Royal Assent was given thereto on Dec. 12, 1931. 

Of the Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enormous 
areas of territory, each of the first two approximating in area to Europe, and inclu- 
ding great provinces or states larger than most of its great Powers. Each province 
or state has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments 
for each section, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. 
These local Parliaments, established when transportation and communication were 
more difficult and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the central 
body, to which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in the case 
of Australia, or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, as 
in Canada and South Africa. Of such local Parliaments, Canada at the present 
time has nine, Australia six, and South Africa four. 
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Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
India proved her loyalty to the Empire in the Great War and, as the result of the 
work of Royal Commissions and conferences, a constitution is now being worked 
out for India along Dominion lines. Although the steps so far taken do not meet 
the demands of the more radical elements, the result will probably mark as great 
~ an advance as the country is now prepared to make. The whole evolution of the 
Empire, throughout all its parts which are more than mere fortresses like Gibraltar 
or trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the direction of responsible government, 
to be attained in the dependencies as it has been in what used to be called the 
colonies, by the gradual extension of self-government in proportion to the growing 
capacities of their respective populations. It is the recognized aim of British 
administrators, by the extension of educational facilities and by just administra- 
tion to develop these capacities to the utmost, so that in the dependencies, as 
well as in the Dominions and in the Mother Country, the constitutional history 
of the future may be a record of “freedom slowly broadening down from precedent 
to precedent”’. 

A conference on the operation of Dominion legislation and merchant shipping 
legislation, arising out of the report of the Imperial Conference of 1926, was held 
in London from Oct. 8 to Dec. 4, 1929. This conference dealt with the power of 
disailowing or reserving Dominion legislation, the extra-territorial operation of 
Dominion legislation and merchant shipping legislation, on all which subjects its 
report was generally in the nature of giving effect to the definition of the equal 
status of the Dominions as made by the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading “Provincial and Local Government in Canada’, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 


PART III.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governor 
General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor General is appointed 
by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Senate 
are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada 
as in the Mother Country, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities 
involved in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 
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Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in 
Canada, usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling 
per annum and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. 
The Governor General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise 
only such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice 
of his Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the 
Executive, summons, prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves 
bills. In the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and 
with the advice of his Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal 
prerogative of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s 
own judgment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the 
Ministry. The practice whereby the Governor General served as the medium 
of communication between the Canadian and the British Governments has been 
given up; since July 1, 1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Canada and His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 


A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.—Governors General of Canada, 1867-1932. 


Date Date of 
Name. of Assumption 

Appointment. of Office. 
Viscount Monek, G:C. MiGente ae tion ee aoe ae RS ae June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Lord Lisgar, G. CUM(G, TP on eee e AEE, See, 7 ee Eee Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., Teo: Bee Ge GEM Gee ee ee aa ae May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, K. T., Gs Ga be Lr ete ehh Pin ie olay Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, GONG 6 oe ee ee Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
Lord ‘Stanley: ofeereston, G:C rb eee eee ener ee er iteaie er te ines May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
‘Lhe HarliotcA bendeen: Kec ee Ge Mis Gute ener cer teins Peele. pare May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Earl of Minto, K.C.M. Cle Senor emeenee Se ee ae July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Earl Grey, G.C. M. Gg a. A ES sey a Co IR Rtn ae Oe Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G................... Mar, 21 -1911.,| Octie 13, 01911 
The Duke'ok Devonshire’ K-G? GCM GG CWO. ee eee Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G:.G:BE LG CAE GoM: VEO anak ae Auge 22. 1921) PAuo. tl toe tor 
Viscount Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.B.E............. Aug. 5,0 1926, | (Oct. 29 1926 
The Earl of Bessborough, G. CU Goa eee es AeA Ft ee, Meee Ae Feb. 9, 1931 | April 4, 1931 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s represent- 
atives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, 
it may be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, 
and, following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that 
it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the 
Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge 
of one of the various Departments of the Government, although one Minister may 
hold two portfolios at the same time, while other Ministers may be without portfolio. 
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The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the fifteenth Ministry are given in Table 2. 
The complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at 
Dec. 31, 1932, is added as Table 3. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation and Members of the Fifteenth Ministry. 


Norgz.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the twelfth and thirteenth 
Ministries appeared on pp.76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the fourteenth Ministry are listed 
at p. 65 of the 1929 Year Book and p. 69 of the 1980 Year Book. 


. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 

. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 

Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 

. Hon. Sjr John J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5, 1892. 

Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dec. 5, 1892, to Dec. 12, 1894. 

Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 

. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration). From Oct. 10, 

1911, to Oct. 12, 1917. 

10. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Unionist Administration). From Oct. 12, 1917, 
to July 10, 1920. 

11. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist—‘‘National Liberal and Conservative Party.’’) 
From July 10, 1920 to Dec. 29, 1921. 

12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Dec. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 

13. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 

15. Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930. 
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FIFTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Rolie neatt 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 


Pes TAcOlOE Uxternal AfAirs J. fat. shchrecind sansttes Suis Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.| Aug. 7, 1930 
MPIS CIO i DINAN CO. py hire sisters sa. 'oicseie bales, Sin eyee schoo sone Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.| Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes, K.C....... Febsney 19382 
MUMMISEOUWITHOUG FOLUIOlIO. «. «cr cigcceicig one oss «0G $n» cielars Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. H. Perley, 
GS CEM oo ean ot lat Aug. 7, 1930 
PCT WAL TOUG LOL tlOlIOs 6 ficcrs.cfocc.s1 204 «nsyes 5 8 8 vc ove sblol avs 16's Right Hon. Arthur Meighen 
. (Senator) aiomas ct Maceo ae oe Feb. 3, 1932 
ie eUCING SAD GUD Aan ieee iecs Horton ad fase Sass cna MAE Hon. Gideon D. Robertson (Sen- 
AtOL) ons ee ia ee Ce: Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, K.C....... Feb. 3, 1932 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General................. Hon. Hugh Guthrie, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
WEEE LOL UIST OPI GSe po cpecisforts accscds fo iegliee a sia och GRD ea boas Hon. E. N. Rhodes, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. Alfred Duranleau, K.C. 
(Actine)) 71 Sas er eet ore. Feb. 3, 1932 
Minister of Trade and Commerce...........-.:-.s00..00- Hon. H. H. Stevens.. Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Railways and Canals.............0c0c.ee8800. Hon. R. J. Manion, M. (oe M.D. Aug. 7, 1930 
MiB InpeMOL National LeVeNUe x .cc << csi cen fe + yore 0 oecdee aielens Hon. E. B. Ryckman, K.C Eee Aug. 7, 1930 
Prager wWwAthOUt COTLLOIIOL « icc.s.0% otic as § + oe.q iG ahele's oie High. J. A. Macdonald........... Aug. 7, 1930 
MeMER ASE CTSAGCNOTAl x a0) cc weiss ooo cs altlonte daminglatoniea a On. Arthur Sauvercn <4... e¢a-- Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Pensions and National Health................ Bor the Hon.Murray MacLaren, 
C.A.M.C., C:M.G., M.D., 
C.M., MOG. aenluins, Aug. 7, 1930 
MUMS STOMP IIDITC WOLIKSH. o4.005.,c.000:<isis diajeisie-scorse feo cele «idee Hon. H. A. Stewart, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
SOLFO GC SY Rf a a In a ee i Hons Gabi Cahans 1..C-2= <8 Aug. 7, 1930 
Bemmeter of National Defence, .....c<n.0% 0600 ce sen no caes Lt.-Col. the Hon, D. M. Suther- 
lands ee 5.0 nero Aug. 7, 1930 
Re EePEE NT TION Cty cee ot ce Gio coerce se ees ek cs Hon. Alfred Duranleau, K.C.. Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Interior and Superintendent-General of Indian 
ETE SELL UT 7 aR aes cea, Sg ars ee a Hon. Thomas G. Murphy....... Aug. 7, 1930 
MCN eee NEE PGi e eect ha ed occ b eee Hon. Maurice Dupré, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Acting Minister of Immigration and Colonization and : 
PMIACOMOE NINOS nn eens eke ee SA Me. et Hon. W. A. Gordon, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
meamever ot Apriculturo.........: 22sec cece cece ctecs vecuee Major the Hon. Robert Weir....} Aug. 7, 1930 
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3.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, 
according to Seniority Therein,! as at Dec. 31, 1932. 


Nore.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. F. A. Anglin, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court,’ and the Rt. 
Hon. L. P. Duff, Justice of the Supreme Court, are Canadian members of the British Privy Council. 


Date when Date when 

Name. Sworn In. Name. Sworn In. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock..| July 13, 1896 |The Hon. James Murdock.......... Dec. 29, 1921 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- The Hon. John Ewan Sinelair...... Dec. 30, 1921 

DACP Ch iok, teeters eae antes er Feb. 11, 1902 |The Hon. James H. King.......... Feb. 3, 1922 
‘Ehe-Eon-.b;. Oliver aaeeeee ace April 8, 1905 |\The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- 

The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth.. Oct. 16, 1905 Cotald eee Aes x eRe ee ee April 12, 1923 
The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux.. June 4, 1906 || The Hon. Edward James McMurray! Nov. 14, 1923 
The Rt. Hon. George P. Graham.. Aug. 30, 1907 |Che Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur 
The Hon. Chas. Murphy........... Oct. 5, 1908 || Cardin.. Jan. 30, 1924 
The Hon. R. Dandurand.. Jan. 20, 1909 || he Hon. Fréderic Liguori Béique. May 20, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie The Hon. George Newcombe Gor- 

Kinet «cheng sais. Sota neg ware June 2) 1900 don: Aas ee Oe eee ee Sept. 7, 1925 
The Hon. Henri S. Béland......... Aug. 19, 1911 ||The Hon. Herbert Marler®.......... Sept. 9, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird The Hon. Charles Vincent pany Sept. 16, 1925 

iB {ole (oh eo ae MMe Seed See Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. Walter Edward Foster...| Sept. 26, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. Sir George Halsey ihe Hon? Philippe Roye: a wse. see Feb. 9, 1926 

Perley. eo viene ooo. eee Oct. 10, 1911 \|\The Hon. Charles A. Dunning... Mar. 1, 1926 
The Hon. Robert Rogers........... Oct] 10 I9LE liiherkton. John © elliott a eens Mar. 8, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White...) Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. William Anderson Black..| June 29; 1926 
The Hon. Sir John Douglas Hazen..}| Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. James D. Chaplin........ July 13, 1926 
The Hon. William James Roche....}| Oct. 10, 1911 |/The Hon. George Burpee Jones.....| July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel....| Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. Edmond Baird Ryck- 

The Hon. Martin Burrell........... Oct. 16aMOtlil dane... ee 20 ee July 18, 1926 
The Hon. Charles Mareil........... Feb. 15, 1912 |\The Hon. Donald Sutherland...... July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Louis Coderre........... Oct. 29, 1912 |'The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 

The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin.| Oct. 20, 1914 || Morand...........:.:......-2.00- July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen?.....} Oct. 2, 1915 |'The Hon. John Alexander Macdon- 

The Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude?7| Oct.” 6, S900 aldy |... cin ss eka ee eee July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris The Hon. John Leo Chabot........ July 19, 1926 

Hughes. 25... Seen ee Feb. 18, 1916 |\The Hon. Eugéne Paquet.......... Aug. 238, 1926 
The Hon. Albert Sévigny.......... Jan. 8, 1917 |The Hon. Guillaume André Fauteux| Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun ‘The Hon. Lucien Cannon... .......- Sept. 25, 1926 

Ballantyne... ....cgiea eee Oct. 3, 1917 |'The Hon. Peter John Veniot........ Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. James Alexander Calder.| Oct. 12, 1917 |'The Hon. William D. Euler........| Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell..| Oct. 12, 1917 |The Hon. Fernand Rinfret......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- The Hon. James Malcolm..........| Sept. 25, 1926 

burn. 4.5.34 ce ee eee Oct. 12, 1917 |The Hon. Robert Forke............| Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar| Oct. 12, 1917 |The Hon. Peter Heenan............ Sept. 25, 1926 


The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean...| Oct. 23, 1917 |The Hon. James Layton Ralston...| Oct. 8, 1926 
The Hon. Gideon D. Robertson....| Oct. 23, 1917 ||H.R.H. Edward Albert Christian 
The Hon. Sir Hormisdas Laporte..}; Nov. 18, 1917 George Andrew Patrick David, 


The Hon. Hugh Guthrie?........... July 5, 1919 IPrince.of Walesies 5... es Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Dray- The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin.....| Aug. 2, 1927 
TONS 2: . 5 decree ok Oe ate Aug. 2, 1919 |The Hon. Thomas Ahearn......... Jan. 16, 1928 

The Hon. Simon Fraser Tolmie....| Aug. 12, 1919 |The Rt. Hon. James Ramsay Mac- 
The Hon. Fleming Blanchard Wonald verse. sae ae ee reer: Oct. 18, 1929 
McCurdy.c) =... eee July 138, 1920 oe fon ee renee Kay...| June ; et 
The Hon. Ruper . Wigmore......! July 18, 1920 e Hon. Cyrus Macmillan........ June 17, 1930 
Pee ee ioe Feb. 22. 1991 |The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie...| June 27, 1930 
: Peak ae alage ale : ‘ The Hon. Arthur C. Hardy........| July 31, 1930 


The Hon. John Babington 


Macuulaycectar he |The Hon Arthur Sauvie2... sas. Aug. 7, 1930 


Sept. 21, 1921 The Hon. Murray MacLaren?....... Aug. 7, 1930 


The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens?.. Sept. 21, 1921 |The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart? Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Robert James Manion?...| Sept. 22, 1921 |The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan?..| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. James Robert Wilson....| Sept. 26, 1921 he cron Donald Matheson Suther- k eter 
: Ri ANG Sane ik ees pee etch eee Uo i 

een ene eae el Oct. 4, 1921 |The Hon. Alfred Duranleau?.. Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Ernest Lapointe..........| Dec. 29, 1921 ale Hon. Thomas Gerow Murphy’ Aug. 7, 1930 
: e Hon. Maurice Dupré?.. Aug. 7, 1930 

The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp Apher, Dec. 29, 1921 The Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon?.. Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Charles Stewart......... Dec. 29, 1921 ||\The Hon. Robert Weir............ Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. William Richard Mother- The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson’....| Jan. 14, 1931 
WC LS) Stas hahaa coe ate eee Dec. 29, 1921 |The Hon. W. D. Herridge’......... June 17, 193] 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being swornin. 2 Ranks as a Member of the 
Cabinet. % Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 4 Ranks as the Leader of the Opposition. 5 Ranks 
res Be. Chief Justice of Canada. 6 Canadian Ministers abroad. 7 Rt. Hon. F. A. Anglin died Mar. 2, 
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In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1932. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1932. 


Elections, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolutions 
Opening. Prorogation. |Session. and Length of 
Parliaments.’ 


Number of 


Parliament. Session. 


2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 Aug., Sept., 1867.3 
dst. Parliament. ©. 3: .8....- 3rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12. 1870 87 Sept. 24, 1867.4 
4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 July 8, 1872.5 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 |}4 y.,9m., 15 dé. 
July, Aug., Sept., 1872.3 
812 | |Sept. 3, 1872.4 
16 Jan. 2, 1874.5 
ly.,4m.,0d.6 
62 |)Jan. 22, 1874.3 


2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 ||Feb. 21, 1874.4 
3rd Parliament........... 3rd Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 |$Aug. 17, 1878.5 

4th Feb , 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 ||4 y.,5 m., 25 d.é 

5th Feb , 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 

Ist Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |\Sept. 17, 1878.3 
AtheParliaments re. 24h 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Nov. 21, 1878.4 


103 | {May 18, 1882.5 
98 |)3 y.,5m., 28d.6 
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Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 |)June 20, 1882.3 

DEE ariament:.. cases <s-- 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 Aug. 7, 1882.4 
Jan. 15, 1887.5 

4th Feb. 25, 1886] June 2, 1886 98 ||4y.,5m., 10d.8 

1st April 13, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 |\Feb. 22, 1887.3 
GihiParliament, .s.5.65..5.. 2nd Feb. 28, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 ||April 7, 1887.4 

ard Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 |(Feb. 3, 1891.5 

4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 1215S cyen Ome ads! 

1st April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 

2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 ||Mar. 5, 1891.3 
wih Parliament 2. o.. 6. sc 3rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 ||April 25, 1891.4 

4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 28, 1894 131 April 24, 1896.5 

5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 ||5 y.,0m., 0d.6 

6th an. 2, 1896 | April 23, 1896 111 

Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 

2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 ||June 23, 1896.3 
Bene bariigment sss... 6 3rd Feb , 1898 | June 18, 1898 131 |}July 18, 1896.4 


Avia 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900 | July 18, 1900 168 4y.,2m., 26 d.6 
— , me 6, 1901 arate ie 107 aes et 
1s 2n eb. 13, 1902 ay 15, 1902 90 ec. 5, 1900. 

9th Parhiament........... 3rd__-'| Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24 1903 | 227 |{Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 3 y.,9m., 26 d.6 

Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.3 
10th Parliament.......... 2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 18, 1906 128 Dee. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 3y.,9m.,4d.6 
Oct. 26, 1908.3 
ph Parliament, |,..é025.4 Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 18, 1909 120 || Dec. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 | (July 29, 1911.5 
érd. Nov. 17, 1910 July 29, 1911 1968 ||2y., 7 m., 28 d.é 


3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 ||Sept. 21, 1911.3 
12th Parliament.......... 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 |}Oct. 7, 1911.4 

5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 ||Oct. 6, 1917.5 

6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127 \Oryey 0 Tes Ora” 


2nd Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 138 || Dec. 17, 1917.3 

isthiParliament............ 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 a Feb. 27, 1918.4 
4th Feb. 26, 1920] July 1, 1920 127 Oct. 4, 1921.5 

(! 5th Feb. 14, 1921 ' June 4, 1921 11 3y.,7m.,6d.6 


1 Adjourned from Dec. 21, 1867 to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 2 Adjourned 
May 23 till Aug. 13. % Period of general elections. 4 Writs returnable. * Dissolution of Parliament. 
6 Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date 
of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7 The ordinary legal limit of 
duration for each Parliament is five years. % Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to 
July 18. % Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912 to Jan. 14, 1913. 1° Not including 
days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 
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4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1932—concluded. 


Elections, Writs 
ele: Date of Date of Days of} Returnable, Dissolutions 
sg aes Opening. Prorogation. |Session. and Length of 
Parliaments.7 


Number of 
Parliament. 


Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 |) Dec. 6, 1921.3 
14th Pariamencs. teas. 2.2 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 ||Jan. 14, 1922.4 
ard Feb. 28, 1924 | July 19, 1924 143 |(Sept. 5, 1925.5 
4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 ||3 y.,7m., 26d.6 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 


4 
15th Parliament.......... Ist Jan. 7, 1926] July 2, 1926 177! Fae 8 aes 
208 d. § 
Ist Dec. 9, 1926 | April 14, 1927 732 |)Sept. 14, 1926.3 
16th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 || Novy. 2, 1926.4 


ard Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 |(May 30, 1930.5 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 1930 LOO ei Sis, 7 ta, O'das 
Ist Sept. 8, 1930 | Sept. 22, 1930 15 |\July 28, 1930.3 
Iithebariiamen tantric 2nd Mara 2) S103 le pAte 7 ees, 6195) 145 Aug. 18, 1930.4 


1 Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 8 to Mar. 15. 2 Not including days (54) of adjourn- 
ment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 3% Period of general elections. 4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 6 Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from 
the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7’ The ordinary legal 
limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 


A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate 
and the House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit 
of representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 
three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (8) The Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows: Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four sena- 
tors; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof repre- 
senting New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the case 
of Quebec, each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada’’. Further, under section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that ‘in case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . each shall be entitled to a 
representation in the Senate of four members”. ‘Prince Edward Island when 
admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act”’ and on its admission ‘‘the representation 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from 
twelve to ten members respectively”’. In case of the admission of Newfoundland, 
the normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, 
while the maximum number of 78 (sec. 28) was to be 82, sec. 26 containing a provision 
for the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 
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By 338 Vict., c. 38, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Counvil 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a total. of 77 
members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 


In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three mem- 
bers under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, 
an Act of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was 
fixed at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of popula- 
tion in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province being 
granted a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act 
passed in the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the 
representation of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing 
the total representation at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to 
a total of 87. . 


In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c. 
45), an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 
The number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to be 


represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 


24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to member- 
ship. A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators 
provided for by the original British North America Act, by substituting increases 


of four or eight members for the three or six cited in section 26 of the Act of 1867 


Normal representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be 
increased if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 


The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, subsection 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators would be 102 with a maximum of 
110. 
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In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions 
and provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. 
names and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Mar. 1, 


1933, in Table 6. 


5.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1933. 


The 


1870. 


Province. 1867. 

(T Ontario se cee ee eos . 24 
(2) Quebec. ic. mite nee Cae ee 24 
(3) Maritime Provinces..............- 24 
INGVaScobigen aes oe oer meee 12, 

New Brunswick................ 12 
Prince Edward Island.......... = 

(4) Western Provinces... )s...s.---+: - 
Manitoba seis<5 Sie satan eee - 
British'Columbis.--se2es. soeee - 
Saskatehewan......<.0...007. 4: - 

Al berbats wk nos ose ee - 
Wotals ne sree ee 72 


6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 1, 1933. 


1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. | 1833" 
24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
~ 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 
2 2 3 3 4 4 4 6 
3 3 3 3 3 3 / ; 6 
as = = 6 
i 7 i } 2 2 dq og ; 
77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 
7 Post Office Post Office 
Name of Senator. Ra deat Name of Senator. heviceae 
Prince Edward Isiand— Quebec—concluded. 
(4 senators). Blondin’ Bek C eee Montreal. 
IMcisean Joni «28 cee etiae: Souris. Chapais “chomasss.. sees ee Quebec. 
Hughes, James ..0ent oye ce: Souris. Webster sh Cy ae ee Montreal. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside. Béland: He iS. b Ch ece meas St. Joseph deBeauce. 
Sinclair, John H., P.C........ Emerald. Raymond sDonatacesneeeeetee Montreal. 
Paradis.«e:hilippe Jassie Quebec. 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators—one emieux, ie) be © nee eee oe Ottawa. 
vacancy). Tobin, Tae Wak ie ee eae Bromptonville. 
McLennan, John S............ Sydney. Parents Gu serecaaeh were Quebec. 
Wanner. (CAB cer seas oe Pictou IPrevostads lus Sane oe aes St. Jéréme. 
Stanheld Johnses renee scee Truro. Wilsonidias Avs asa TER Ae Coteau du Lac. 
McCormick; Johnss.4. 0c Sydney Mines. Ballantyne, ©. Gre tae Montreal. 
Martinweeter. -: sees eee Halifax. Rain villeyd cold syecncne occe St. Lambert. 
HatheldsBanll. .ceemee eee Yarmouth. IBTOWO eA Ul eases ht hatte pete Montreal. 
Mogan, cll. die sens cet Parrsboro. 
Dennis eW..E:. ace eee Halifax. Ontario— (24 senators—two ‘ 
MaeDonald) Ji Ane ae oe St. Peters. vacancies). 
GordonnGeoeen tie ee North Bay. 
New Brunswick—(10 senators RSTTeWI sav gd ed Ren ene ae ...|Winona. 
—two vacancies). Monnelliyad a .de a seach ieee Pinkerton, 
Poirier,;Pascal).. eee ree Shediac. Lynch-Staunton, G........... Hamilton. 
‘Bourque. ..d.2- eee eee Richibucto. Robertson, G. D., P.C.......|Welland. 
McDonald isan)... ee Shediac. HishereJebhcee ee. ncce meee. Paris. 
Black Brank: Buen ene Sackville. Wihite dG Vite a enn eee Pembroke. 
Turgeon, Onésiphore......... Bathurst. Macdonell, A. H., C.M.G....|Toronto. 
Hepiean: GaeW ceo ie es Moncton, Hardiyeia Ce 7A eae odes) Brockville, 
Copp TA EC. es ee Sackville. Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..}Toronto. 
Roster vw ele Ol eae. Saint John. Murphy, Chas., P:@. 050.8 Ottawa. 
LOWS JONM. tae he oR ncrar ae Toronto. 
Quebec— (24 senators—one Rankin’ dace wien os (ee Stratford. 
vacancy). Graham, Rt. Hon. George P., 
Dandurand. R32 Os. on ee Montreal. lO ee a Oh gee cate eee, eae Brockville. 
Casgrain, J. P. B.S eee Montreal. McGuire, William H..:...... Toronto. 
IBetanes Hote Coe ee Montreal. Spencesoas- bloga. meas ceee. Toronto 
Tessier, J ules. es Se ae SALE he, Quebec. tile dear oases oe ae London. 
Walson ys Miia scl aciniaien tana, Montreal. Lacasse, Gustave............ Tecumseh. 
POO. IRQS: ES iors. cht is 5c ae Cookshire. Horse yaselo Lesa eee ressy 
Beaubien, OR 2 Gn re Montreal. Wilsons Cairine’ Re. 0.07... Ottawa. 
L’Hspérance, D..0..... 2.553. Quebec. Miumdoekn «-b-C ocr nee Ottawa. 
WEIL RUT oiemee: a iulene. mere, Montreal. 


Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., P.C..| Toronto. 
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6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces 
as at Mar. 1, 1983—concluded. 


Post Office ‘ Post Office 
Name of Senator. a ideas Name of Senator. De Pr ah 
Manitoba—(6 senators). Alberta—(6 senators). 
MHATDOMN Bea a Shs 4 Manitou. Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 
McMeans, L................:| Winnipeg. 1a Ey canis) al aie eee nee: eae emma Edmonton. 
Penna wAanie hte. aie as oek Winnipeg. Griesbach, W. A.,C.B.,C.M.G.!Edmonton. 
Schaffner, 2 1 le Se ieee Winnipeg. Buehanans WA. snc coe Lethbridge. 
ESO MAE Le Bens. ec teans, sate Morris. Riley. Daniel Bees ence. High River. 
Forke, Robert,-P.C. 22.5.6... Pipestone. Barring 4 Pees wane Calgary. 
British Columbia— 
Saskatchewan— (6 senators— (6 senators). 
two vacancies). Plantar SA) BrSie te ten ko Nanaimo. 
SGT CHa PENA VV teeta cs whack says «oc Beare. s Regina. Barns Gy hls ees es eo see Victoria. 
Walder eA. © ese. se Regina. RE 7 (as ghee loved 0 Tae al Sass 8 ae New Westminster. 
Gillis, PA Se an ie Whitewood. Gran oh eA ese Victoria. 
WET COLEO AG, EC Gs ccc. eee Saskatoon. Cina loritie, i na wae cohen ee, Vancouver. 
; McRapywAcD): She. ertoeky Vancouver. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., ¢ 
3), 1t was provided that ‘‘The House of Commons shall . . . consist of one 
hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, 
sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick”’. 
Further, under section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the census 
of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four 
provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such 
time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and according to the 
following rules:— 

““(1) Quebec shall have the fixed Number of Sixty-five Members; 

““(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Popula- 
tion (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the 
Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained); 

“(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 

“(4) On any such Re-adjustment he Number of Members for a Province 
shall not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the 
Population of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Popula- 
tion of Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number 
of Members for the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to 
be diminished by One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

“(5) Such Re-adjustment shall'not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament’’. 

Again, in section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House of 
Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed’’. 
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Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof’’. 

Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. 
V, c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of mem- 
bers in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing 
such province’’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. ‘To this number were added, under 
the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly created 
province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 
16, 1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 
191 members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 

Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of repre- ° 
sentation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of Ontario 
from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 15 to 16 
members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of representatives 
up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement under which 
Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial Order in Council 
of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that province—bringing the member- 
ship of the House of Commons to 208. 

Results of the second census, that of 1881, necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and.1 each for the then provisional districts 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 

The third census, of 1891, was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 

The fourth census, of 1901, resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other hand, 
the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Columbia 
from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4to10. By chapter 37 of the Statutes 
of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so that the net effect of the 
changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the present century. 
The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, however, led to their 
division and the admission to Confederation in 1905 of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. VII, 
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ce. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was provided that their 
representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of the quinquennial 
census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, increased 
the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of Alberta from 4 to 7 mem- 
bers, thus raising the total membership of the House of Commons to 221. 

The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 18. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of. the House of Commons, bringing the figure to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, 
already referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth 
member (since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total member- 
ship, therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parlia- 
ments (elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 

As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the census of 1921, 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining four 
provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members because 
of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect that the 
members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be fewer 
than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under sub- 
section 4 of section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted p. 79), the propor- 
tion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion had 
not declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
Act of 1912, it had been stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) 
should not be included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, 
so that the 1921 population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, v2z., 2,358,412, 
divided by the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit 
of representation, 36,283. 

The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the seventeen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 


1867-1930. 

Province. 1867 .|1872.|1874.|1878.|1882.|1887.|1891.|1896.|1900.|1904.|1908.}1911.)1917.|1921.|1925.1 
TONTATION Ss shi os ae cese 82 | 88 | 88! 88] 92 92 92 | 92) 92) 86; 86) 86] 82) 82 82 
OUeHER. oo ees es 65 65 65 65 | 651 65°| 65 | €51° 65 65 | 65 65 | 65 65 65 
Nova Scotia....... 19) 21 21 z1 21 21 21 20} 20 18 18 18 16 16 14 

ew Brunswick....} 15 16 16 16 16 16 16 14 14 13 13 AS! 11 11 11 
Msinitobs.... 0. icc. 4 4 4 5 5 5 ff 7 10 10 LORE LoS 15 iF 
British Columbia. . - 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 i 7 7 13 13 14 
eo Pelsland 42.25 «. - - 6 6 6 6 € 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan..... ~ - - - - 4 4 4 y' 10 10 10 16 16 21 
PEEDOR GH cciale as oss. 0,0 os - - = - ~ 7 7 12 12 16 
ACO C ss wisest shcie's - - = - - - - - - 1 i 1 1 iL 1 

Totals.........| 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 218 | 218 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235°] 235 | 245 


1 The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. 
§2230—6 
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The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the growth of 
the population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the 
decennial censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows: 1871, 18,331 persons; 
1881, 20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,283; 1931, 44,186, 
being one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of Ungava. 


The 1931 Redistribution Problem.—The population of Quebec in 1931, 
exclusive of the population (2,177) of the territory added to Quebec by the Bound- 
aries Extension Act of 1912, was 2,872,078, which, divided by 65, gives a unit of 
representation of 44,186. The quotient obtained by dividing the population of 
each province as shown at the date of the census by 44,186 indicates (except where 
subsection 4 of section 51 of the British North America Act and the Amending Act 
of 1915 apply) the number of members to which each province is entitled. These 
numbers as determined by the census of 1931 and the two preceding censuses are 
shown in Table 8. 


8.—Representation of the Provinces and Territories of Canada in the House of 
Commons, as Determined by the Censuses of 1931, 1921 and 1911. 


Census 1931. Census 1921. Census 1911. 
Province. : : é 
Quotient Quotient Quotient 
Popula- | based on Henre Popula- | based on mis Popula- | based on Renae 
tion. nit. tae tion. Unit. "i A tion. Unit. dou 
(44,186) (36,283) on (30,819) : 
iPS Pete arr 88, 038 1-99 4 88,615 2-44 4 93, 728 3-04 4 
INF Sie ee tothe. 512, 846 11-61 12 523 , 837 14-44 14 492,338 15-98 16 
ING Esso - 408,219 9-24 10 887, 876 10-69 11 351, 889 11-42 11 
Ont ace 3,431, 683 77-66 82|| 2,933, 662 80-86 82)| 2,527,292 82-00 82 
IME ec dees 700,139 15-85 ils 610,118 16-82 14 461,394 14-97 15 
Sask sates 921, 785 20-86 21 757,510 20-88 21 492,432 15-98 16 
PN tac 731, 605 16-56 17 588, 454 16-22 16 874, 295 12-41 12 
BAC Ar reese 694, 263 15-71 16 524, 582 14-46 14. 392,480 12-74 13 
Quebec (with- 
out New 
Quebec)....| 2,872,078 65-00 65|| 2,358, 412 65-00 65]| 2,003, 232 65-00 65 
Totals..|10, 360, 656 _ 244) 8,773,066 - 244 7,189,030 - 234 
Quebec (New 
Quebec).... 2,177} = - 22032 - - 2,5441 - - 
Yukon en 4, 230 - 1 4,157 - 1 8,512 - 1 
Ne Wate ee 9,723 - = 7,988 - ~ 6,507 - = 
R.C. Navy - - - 485 - ~ - ~ - 
Canada) 10,376, 786 - 245|| 8,787,949 ~ 245|| 7,296, 643 ~ 235 


1 Represents the population in the area added to Quebec by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 
1912, the population of which by sec. 2, ss. “‘A’”’ of said Act, is to be excluded from the population of the 
province in ascertaining the unit of representation. 


The application of the provisions of subsection 4 of section 51 of the British 
North America Act (quoted on p. 79) to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
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New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba (the provinces in which a decrease in the rate 
of growth of population as compared with the rate of Canada as a whole, has taken 
place), is shown in the following statement :— 


Ratio Decrease 
Proportion which of Decrease} _ greater 
Population of each Decrease in than, equal 
Province Bears to in Proportion | to or less 
Province. the Total Population | Proportion | from 1921 | than One- 
in Canada. from. to 1931 Twentieth 
1921-1931. to of 
—_-_-————____—_ Proportion | Proportion 
1921. 1931. in 1921. in 1931. 
Prncetcaward Island... 02.6 .0.0000e0- -01008426 | -00848412 | -00160014 -1587 | greater 
Sic She ROSS occ eon -05961197 | -04942243 -01018954 -1709 | greater 
Tove DUNS WACIOTE ES 6 fo nia.scie soda chav ase otherets +04413965 03933963 -00480002 -1087 | greater 
MPa ae Ata EAR ECG GIS. sw albinse chev ie oleic cert -33384627 | -33070769 | -00313858 -0094 | less 
BRE SRS ee h eb bklacs,aas 2 bam n oe eee. 06943053 -06747166 | -00195887 -0282 | less 


The above table shows that no reduction should take place in the representation 
of Ontario or Manitoba, since the proportion which the number of the population of 
these provinces bore to the number of the aggregate population of Canada at the 
readjustment of the number of members for the province based on the census of 
1921 is ascertained at the census of 1931 to be diminished by less than one-twentieth 
part. 


Nova Scotia.—The proportion for Nova Scotia having diminished by more than 
one-twentieth part, the provisions of subsection 4 of section 51 do not apply and 
the representation of Nova Scotia should be reduced, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 51, subsections 2 and 3 of the Act, by two members. 


Prince Edward Island.—Prince Edward Island would only have two members 
on the strict basis of population but its representation remains unchanged at 4 
under the B.N.A. Act of 1915 referred to above. 


New Bruxnswick.—The representation of New Brunswick if fixed by the unit 
_ of representation (44,186) would be reduced from 11 to 9; but as the B.N.A. Act 
of 1915 provided that “‘a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons, not less than the number of senators representing such 
province”’, the representation of New Brunswick will be 10 instead of 9, correspond- 
ing with the number of senators from that province. 


Yukon.—The representation of Yukon is not determined by the B. N. A. 
Act, but is within the competence of Parliament to decide. In the following state- 
ment it is presumed it will continue to be represented. 


The representation, therefore, to which each province is entitled as a result 
of redistribution based upon the 1931 census will be as follows: Prince Edward 
Island 4; Nova Scotia 12; New Brunswick 10; Quebec 65; Ontario 82; Manitoba 
17; Saskatchewan 21; Alberta 17; British Columbia 16; Yukon 1; total 245. 


Constituencies and Representatives in the Seventeenth Parliament.— 

A complete list of the constituencies, with their 1931 populations, the voters on 

the list and votes polled at the general election of July 28, 1930, together 
52230—64 
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with the names and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of 
the seventeenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 9. Changes occur- 
ring at subsequent by-elections to Mar. 1, 1938, are indicated in the footnotes. 


9.—Population of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 


General Election. 


a 


Province and 
Electoral District. 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4members)-tneseee eee 
SG eCB Rn haath uta moment cere 


Nova Scotia—- 

(i4anemibers) 250-.3.< 4. 
Antigonish-Guysborough... 
Cape Breton North- 

Waictonia seiko 
Cape Breton South........ 
Colchester 3. 4. .slnee ee 
G@umiberlandare we secs 


Halifax City and County. . 


Ja behoqised Rebs Gascon es sooo 
nvernesscnaw cates era 
Picton he eee 
Queens-Lunenburg......... 
Richmond-West Cp.Breton 
Shelburne-Yarmouth...... 


New Brunswick— 
(diSmem bers) eases 
Charlotte:.-.c:. see 


RO yall ces one 


Quebec— 
(CS: mensbers) Wee. 
Argentewiliincnsc ae eee ee 


Bacotevccn ae ere ee 


Beawharnoisueseseeeeee cee 
Bellechasse: 4s. c0ccee0>s 
Berthier-Maskinongé....... 
Bonaventure sane eee 
Brome-Missisquoi......... 
Chambly-Verchéres....... 
@hamip]aineeseeeseas oe ae 


Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon.. 
Chicoutinaleeyay seer 
Compton ae cee eae 


37,391 


512,846 
25,516 


29, 116 
66, 999 
25, 051 
36, 366 
34, 650 


100, 204 


43,750 
21,055 
39,018 
42,286 
15,411 
33, 424 


408, 219 
21,337 
41,914 
23,478 
34,124 
54,386 
31,026 


69, 292 
35, 703 


57,506 
39,453 


2,874,255 
78,976 


16,914 
57,544 


25,163 
21,296 
30,045 
32,432 
32,069 
39,404 
50,176 


54,999 
25,470 
55, 724 
31,858 
31,693 
53,338 
45,617 


46,935 
10, 253 
16,350 


20,382 


275, 762 
14,877 


14,646 
30,961 
13, 656 
19, 738 
19, 934 


53, 154 


24,171 
10, 847 
21,783 
24,713 

9, 608 
17,674 


207,006 
12,627 
18, 204 
11,019 
16, 056 
23, 932 


17,469 


37,067 
18, 635 


29, 668 


22,329 | 


1,351,585 
9,649 


19, 456 


1 Each voter could vote for two candidates. 


Sate Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
59,519 
9,159 |Macdonald,Hon.J.A.|Cardigan, P.E.T. 
14,584 |Maclean, A: E...... Summerside, P.E.I. 
35.7761 McLure, W. C. S...}Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
: Mivyerss JiecELSanaeerss Hampton, P.E.I. 
268,727 
122 bal uth. Wiremaesmeecee Lunenburg, N.S. 
12,315 |Johnstone, L. W.....|Sydney Mines, N.S. 
25,265 |MacDonald, F...... Sydney, N.S. 
11,918 | Urquhart, M. L.....|Truro, N.S. 
TPL aaSaoacelaly 18en IKO ek o oe Amherst, N.S. 
16,7290 |Snort, bt. Bcc. .c ane. Digby, N.S. 
81.6621 token Wid ae Halifax, N.S. 
: Quinnyks Eevee Halifax, N.s. 
215125) |\lsley,; Jl. .58e..|4centyille, INS. 
9,656 |MacDougall, I. D...|Port Hood, N.S. 
1SA9338:. (Cantley; Ulinasse see New Glasgow, N.S. 
1OFOO9! | Hirnsty WitG.w ae Bridgewater, N.S. 
7,542 |MacDonald, J. A.2..|St. Peters, N.S. 
15,070 | Ralston, Hon. J. L..| Yarmouth, N.S. 
186,277 
9,757 |Ganong, A. D....... St. Stephen, N.B. 
15,276 |Veniot, Hon. P. J...|Bathurst, N.B. 
9,439 |Arsenault,T......... Richibucto, N.B. 
13,804 |McDade, G.M..... Chatham, N.B. 


14,550 
50,1211 
14,480 


24, 286 
14,793 


1,029, 48) 
8,703 


7,174 
18,784 


9,797 

7,617 
14,132 
11,822 
14,732 
17,014 
19,199 


19,063 
11,446 
20,539 
13, 153 
11, 266 
19,123 
16,327 


Cormier, M. D.4....|Edmundston, N.B. 


Jones, Hon. G. B.3..| Apohaqui, N.B. 
Bae Hon. M.|Saint John, N.B. 
Bell Ue ee rape Saint John, N.B. 
SimiGiaysiseckie eee ve Florenceville, 
Price, ©; barge *,..|Moncton, N.B. 
Hanson, Rt. .s00.. Fredericton, N.B. 
Perley, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Geom fete Ottawa, Ont. 
DumamesCh sass Upton, Que. 
CLOTS eLe eis ee St-George-de-Beauce, 
Que. 
Raymond, M....... Outremont, Que. 
Boulanger, O. L.....|Quebec, Que. 
Barrettew Noes St.-Barthelémi, Que. 
Mareil, Hon. C...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Riekelashy. shim sry ee Sweetsburg, Que. 
Duranleau, Hon. A. |Montreal, Qué. 
Baribeau, J. Li... ... Ste-Geneviéve-de- 
Bastican, Que. 
Casgrain, P. F......|Westmount, Que. 
MiooresJn Cie 3. caee Huntingdon, Que. 
Dubuc; Jews A... Chicoutimi, Que. 
GoberltSic. ceca La Patrie, Que. 
Gaonon, Obra conics Quebec, Que. 
Cinouanoe\ Vena Arthabaska, Que. 
ISTAsseta vlan eceee Percé, Que. 


2Mr. J. A. MacDonald having accepted an office of 
emolument under the Crown, Hon. E. N. Rhodes was elected by acclamation Sept. 2, 1930. 3 Hon. G. 
ie a pe resigned his seat, April 12, 1932, and was re-elected, June 27, 1932. 4 Mr. Cormier died Jan. 14, 
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9.—Population of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 
~ General Election—continued. 


Percines an Popula- | Voters 
Ohi See Senki tion, on ee Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
1931. List. . 
Quekec—concluded. 
Fe lilt eee Ab he ee 49,196 22,790 18,586 |Fournier, A......... Hull, Que. 
ELLE ye en 27,585 12,721 10,964 |Ferland, C. E.......|Joliette, Que. 
CSAIL SUC w acecets clove 2 24, 085 10,790 SyilestbouehardaG.. 0.0... Ste-Anne-de-la- 
Pocatiére, Que. 
JDESt Sails) go eee ae er 36, 953 1 1 |Bourassa, H........ Outremont, Que. 
PAerSt Ole cag ss ce Se 50, 253 19,181 16,694 |Duguay, J. L....... Bhs igbiasedcat 
ue. 
Laprairie-Napierville se aie ' 21,091 . 9,152 SSP E59 MD yryay bits ee ae Laprairie, Que. 
L’ oe en... 29,188 14,061 L299 y S6emn: Pe Ac oy. . L’ Assomption, Que. 
Laval-Two Mountains.. ts 30, 434 13, 733 12,345 |Sauvé, Hon. A...... Saint-Eustache, Que. 
HEN stage ke See 35, 656 16,677 14,074 Fortin, iD a eee Lévis, Que. 
LINALEIIES Sa BES |S eee 19, 404 8,535 6-804 F atard, Pelle. os... L’Islet, Que. 
DGGE OINEORO es aii hele. vss: 23,034 10,381 8,989 | Verville, J. A....... St. Flavien, Que. 
AVI EAMG vor aiers Japanese S32 8506 45,272 18, 249 14,805 |LaRue, J. E.H..... Amqul, Que. 
MEPantIC: .o. facwsic. >. ves 35,492 15,889 13,461 | Roberge, BW... ..... Laurierville, Que. 
VEGDUIMALRY doc choles s sets. 20, 239 9,405 7,550 |Lavergne, A........ Quebec, Que. 
INGCONG Oey ans cone nG Gro 0 82% ' 28,673 13, 680 11,487 |Dubois, U.....6:... Gentilly, Que. 
SO IMI RCM oases Tasik s = = « hk 64,155 29,732 Ae Ol Sa BelecnGrs. We... Fort Coulonge, Que. 
POT ETOULNE Heese Spo ccc oveke 39,522 18,418 15,175 |Desrochers, J....... St-Raymond, Que. 
Quebec-Montmorency...... 39,552 16, 673 14,592 | Dorion, C. N.....:. Courville, Que. 
iepec ast. cn sccce sod ste s 55,596 27,049 21,611 |Lapointe, Hon. E...|/Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebee South..-........... 36, 235 19,820 14,881 |Power, C.G........ Quebec, Que. 
Maebee West... nc. . oss 52,309 23,891 20,101 |Dupré, Hon. M..... Quebec, Que. 
MR PCHONM OW soem oe Koad ic aces es 21,483 10, 608 8,938 Cardin, Hon. 
Ply ee. Sorel, Que. 
Richmond-Wolfe........... 41,867 19,391 16,998 Lafléche, Deas Cee a Windsor Mills, Que. 
AGUSTIN ee es nae 33,151 13, 564 11,043" |Fiset, Sir By ....5... Rimouski, Que. 
St-Hyacinthe-Rouville..... 39, 630 20,492 16,187 Fontaine, J. T. A....|St-Hyacinthe, Que. 
St. Johns-Iberville......... 27,051 14,346 12,099 |Rhéaume, M........ St. Johns, Que. 
Singita by 66 ASA a ea 28, 262 14,013 12,648 | Tétreault, J. E...... Granby, Que. 
RS RORITOO KOs tics alsa inse aftia.k 37,386 19, 865 16,700 |Howard, C.B...... Sherbrooke, Que. 
PSU AMSUCAC te fetes poco’ os 25,118 12,998 Aiea cket tae. la. Stanstead, Que. 
Memiscouata...o<s.c...6..- 50, 163 20,706 17,584 | Pouliot, J. F.......:]Riviére- du-Loup, Que. 
BPIGTRGD ONIONS crosnse «ai cre gi sie oS 38, 611 18,392 Lo pol 7 Me arent, brie aes co Ste-Agathe-des- 
Monts, Que. 
Three Rivers-St-Maurice. . 69, 095 32,978 26,110 |Bettez, A.2.......... Three Rivers, Que. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....... 21,114 10,429 8,500 |Thauvette, J........ Vaudreuil, Que. 
hate 7 ee Oe ae re 27,107 12,927 11,020 |Perras, F. W........ Gracefield, Que. 
NOES a 16,820 7,926 7,068 |Boucher, A.4........|Pierreville, Que. 
Montreal Island— 
(i3members)...°.-.....- 1,003,868 | 508,062 | 325,495 
(CEYES CTR, 2 a UR 62 eee 48, 064 25,442 [252620 JACOOS; Os. Wis sctes Montreal, Que. 
MAO CROC AS cK ope oe sd 87, 096 43,728 28,682 |St-Pére, EH. C....... Montreal, Que. 
Jacques Cartier. .«.i.:...... 130, 776 61, 453 44,801 | Laurin, J. G. P......|Montreal, Que. 
Laurier-Outremont......... 88,579 45, 968 27,310 Mercier, DA en kes Montreal, Que. 
MaiSODNCUVE. of.c0%tes ces 116,311 50, 593 34,196 Robitaille, (ORis A ee Montreal, Que. 
ane Tevet Reet ee eer 93, 035 48,515 26,590 |White, R.S......... Montreal, Que. | 
Sih, AT eee ed a rn 60, 696 31,256 221 Onl ULE VAeis Ace « oro. Montreal, Que. 
PAG PATAGOMN Cc ss aoeid es alone 36, 033 19,956 12,639 |Bell, L. G Mie Pee Montreal, Que. 
Sie a ..| 140,940 69, 249 45,396. | Denis: J.-A. . oi... 5. Montreal, Que. 
“S251 8 esata a a ene a 44,019 23,718 Tien i224) Mercier be... e ees ac Montreal, Que. 
Sib, [AIS oa ee oe 54,903 32,776 10a (2da\ Rinire:. walonaL eee Montreal, Que. 
St. Lawrence-St. George... 37,861 19,646 10,479 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..|Montreal, Que. 
RPM PALTN S010 cactP kaigl clave.e. ores : 65, 555 35, 762 22,957 | Deslauriers, H...... Montreal, Que. 
Ontario— 
(82)memibers)....2........ 3,431,683 11,894,624 |1,364,96) 
PAIZO Biastes voedy' oa. os 37,455 17,879 14,251 | Nicholson, G. B....|Chapleau, Ont, 
S. PRISOM EOS bri ok oles +c wed! 38,425 17,893 13,702 |Simpson, T.E...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
f : (EST Cee ae oe 21,202 11,538 OrAOVASmmG ke. bee sees uae. Paris, Ont. 
_— Brantford oe URS See 32,274 19,018 15,309 |Ryerson, R.E...... Brantford, Ont. 
5 Bruce North.. geaeets 20,466 12,554 11,185 |Malecolm, Hon. J.... Kincardine, Ont. 
ee Bruce South............... 21,820} 13,339] 10,602 |Hall, W.A.......... Walkerton, Ont. 
J CET Ee eee ef 38,619 20,493 16,793 |Garland, W. F...... Ottawa, Ont. 
a Duafferin-Simcoe..... 7 4:6. 5 32,763 20,372 13,790 |Rowe, W.E........ [ont Robinson, 
: nt. 
3 HDMI Sho s,6 cscs fake 5s cco 25, 782 16,338 12,068 |Bowen, F. W.. .| Neweastle, Ont. 
ar OP 34,068 21,896 18,680 Hepburn, woe St. Thomas, Ont. 
USS chee On 42,976 21,097 16, 453 oe Hon. R. D. Windsor, Ont. 


LES SSIS ON 35,044 17, 996 1456095 'Gott, isd... 5-062 Amherstburg, Ont- 


1Acclamation. 2 Mr. Bettez died Jan. 4, 1931, and Mr. Charles Bourgeois was elected Aug. 10, 1931. 
3Mr. Robitaille died Jan. 16, 1932, and Mr. J oseph Jean was elected June 27,1932. 4Election declared void 
by the Supreme Court of Canada, Dec. 23, 1932. Seat still vacant (March, 1933). 
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9.—Population of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 
General Election—continued. 


Province and Popula- Voters Votes 
Hleetoral Distriet. on reeec obolled, Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
Ontario—continued. 
Essex West.) scce sacratonece 83, 808 43,231 27,993 | Robinson, S. C......|Walkerville, Ont. 
Hort Willidmesseen oe 36,040 14,412 10,861 |Manion, Hon. R. ee Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington...... 29,434 17,058 11,537 Spankie, Wis tovut Wolfe Island, Ont. 
Glengarry ee eae oct oe 18, 666 10,615 8,948 |McGillis, A......... Williamstown, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 32,425 20,645 14,612 |Casselman, A. C....|Prescott, Ont. 
Grey Northeast eee 30,288 18, 899 15,068 |Porteous, V. C......|Owen Sound, Ont. 
Grey Southeast=.42.. 62 27,411 16,912 13,028 |Macphail, Agnes C..|Ceylon, Ont. 
ela) dinnan deans nen eee 21,428 12, 835 LIAOG4 Senne MiG. ce none Caledonia, Ont. 
Fla tone eeeere eer sete 26,558 16,035 12,826 |Anderson, R. K.....|Milton, Ont. 
Hamilton Wastes. 400. ss- 66,771 36, 829 21,475 |Rennie, G.S.2...... Hamilton, Ont. 
Elamilton, Wests... -..52-: 56,305 30, 928 89 5a| elle Oe Wi. .ccee ee: Hamilton, Ont. 
Hastings-Peterborough.... 27,160 14, 804 10,034 |Embury, A. T...... Bancroft, Ont. 
Hastings Southaven. ose 39,327 22,563 18,548 |Tummon, W. E.....|T weed, Ont. 
Huron North eee. sae 22, 662 14, 488 12,116 |Spotton, Geo........ Wingham, Ont. 
Eiuronisoutheecern ce ene 22,518 14,146 12,035 |McMillan, T.3....... Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River....... 33, 925 15,661 12,178 |Heenan, Hon. P.....| Kenora, Ont. 
1 RGSS ay rvdcreud Be SPSS OE ee 54,715 29, 006 23,051 | Rutherford, J..W....|Chatham, Ont. 
Kingston Cityvernsaan cs 26,180 14, 569 PPSIGA ROSS, sArEi.a ee coe Kingston, Ont. 
amlton Wastes acer e 26, 736 16,391 1 2M022" Sproule s dente ose Oil Springs, Ont. 
ambtomewWesteers 2. acon 34,040 18, 957 150236. (Grays Rew: eases Sarnia, Ont. 
Manassa te Ce 32,856 20,816 16,815 |Thompson, T. A....|Almonte, Ont. 
TseOGS. See eee anne 35, 157 20,987 15,699 |Stewart, Hon. H. A.|/Brockville, Ont. 
Thin Gola se peieeys oe wae ce 54,199 30, 802 21,076 |Chaplin, Hon. J. D.|St. Catharines, Ont. 
Londoner ee eee 59, 821 37,465 23,810) | Winite Js Lae eee ae London, Ont. 
Middlesex EKast............ 34, 788 19,170 14°88 |Boyes, Hacer e.ene Mae Station, 
MG 
Middlesex West............ 23, 632 14,138 11,204 |Elliott, Hon. J. C...|Strathroy, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario.......... 30, 0rd 20,447 14,740 |McGibbon, P....... Bracebridge, Ont. 
IND DISSING wee eee eee 70, 204 32,193 23,683 |Hurtubise, J. R.....j/Sudbury, Ont. 
INoriolkeE icine eee oe 40,727 23,134 18902 |\Laylor, Ws Hee... Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland.......... 30, 727 18, 290 16,175 |Fraser, W. A...... -..]Trenton, Ont. 
Ontario: 22... See ean ee 45,139 24, 952 19, 843 ee vee HZ. ee Pippa Ont. 
: evrier, i. R. KH. |Ottawa, Ont. 
Gttariaa+ <5 sake 106,077 | 61,535 | 97,369: { thee ee ee ea 
Oxford North seen eee 25, 244 15,405 13, 428 Sutherland, Hon. 
DIR Mire aie eee ae Woodstock, Ont. 
OxfordiSouthi +. 425. 22,581 13, 660 11,388 Cayley, RSM Rae 2 Norwich, Ont. 
Parkdalere cto te cares 59, 246 37, 242 100 SPCNCes On as. ae seeiee Toronto, Ont. 
IPALRy SOUNGi ee rear ee 25 , 900 13,169 9,918 Arthurs, J...2...... Parry Sound, Ont. 
COL et Oy pert le eee 28, 156 17,077 13eO954 || harterseo sm wen Brampton, Ont. 
RerthiNorthess seen er 33, 822 20, 249 16,610 |Wright, D.M....... Stratford, Ont. 
Perthesoutheee ee eee 17,570 11,099 9,428 |Sanderson, F. G....|St. Marys Ont. 
Peterborough West........ 37,042 21,575 U7 'G0Ss) beck: (Hae, eee: Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Arthur-Thunder Bay. 35, 865 14,364 10, 859 Cowan, Ds Rereaee Port Arthur, Ont. 
Prescott... seeer eae 24,596 12,498 8,927 |Bertrand, E.O...... L’Orignal, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..... Ome 15,786 12,414 |Weese, J. WAS Sle tae Belleville, Ont. 
Renfrew North:..:2.....- 27,230 14,571 110863 |\Cotnham= ©. Dae Pembroke, Ont. 
Renfrew South............ 26,986 14,534 12,595 |Maloney, M.J...... Eganville, Ont. 
Russell SNe) eee ee 43, 831 21,807 17 OO le | Gouletaer ee eeaanee Bourget, Ont. 
Simcoenasten eee ee 36,572 19,442 15,669 |Thompson, A.B... |Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Simcoe North. ores 29,224 16, 125 Ton AOL SiMpPSONs Jigen nee Barrie, Ont. 
Stormont. -ee eee 32,524 17, 694 1S SESE Shavers tiekdueny, =e Aultsville, Ont. 
Timiskaming North....... 58, 284 24 , 879 16; 773 |Bradette:J. Aj. 5... Cochrane, Ont. 
Timiskaming South....... 43,948 21,892 16,024 |Gordon, Hon. W. A.|Haileybury, Ont. 
NoroutowWastaeesere eee eee 68, 987 40, 630 19,835 |Ryckman, Hon. 
| yea Bes peas oe oa Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto East Centre....... 66,341 37,971 16,514 |Matthews, R.C....|Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto High Park........ 64,088 36, 245 17,661 | Anderson, A. J...... Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Northeast........ 106, 123 63, 635 PH (PRA BYM etiy Legs Ib Rotate Toronto, Ont:. 
Toronto Northwest........ 70, 729 42,875 19,902 |MacNicol, J. R..... Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Scarborough...... 87, 656 50,372 Dd ou LAE arriggy) elds pete Toronto, Ont. 
Loronto soupheees cee ae 46, 065 18,005 7,08) |Geary? G. Rie... Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto West Centre....... 61,972 31,136 L261 WaACtorsosen aces Toronto, Ont. 
VACtOrIa ee eee 31,841 19,725 157342 Stinson, Lb) ieee Lindsay, Ont. 
Waterloo North........... BS TUWE 28, 694 22,580 |Euler, Hon. W. D...| Kitchener, Ont. 
Waterloo South 36,075 20, 922 13,984 |Edwards, A. Mc- 
Kay Sees vee Galt, Ont. 
Welland’.4.. ras: (eke 82,731 41,568 28,831 Pettit, GAH eae Welland, Ont. 
Wellington North.......... 19,035 11, 826 9,365 |Blair, it Kaos nee Arthur, Ont. 


1 Hach voter could vote for two candidates. 
Mitchell was elected Aug. 10, 1931. 
elected Oct. 3, 1932. 


2 Mr. G. S. Rennie died Oct. 13, 1930, and Humphrey 
3 Mr. T. McMillan died June 7, 1932, and William H. Golding was 
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9.—Population of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 
General Election—continued. 


Province and Popula- Voters Votes 
Electoral District. wor a Faede fe Bl lecl: Name of Member. P.O, Address. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Wellington South.......... 39,129 22,515 16,818 |Guthrie, Hon. H....|/Guelph, Ont. 
WERUNVOD GIs ic e.sie oh os «sos 66, 943 34, 655 24,782 |Walson, G..C........ Dundas, Ont. 
REOEROUN DTU cs. ska tw ec as 38, 607 23, 801 20,583 |Lennox, T. H....... Toronto, Ont. 
“(Gn Sisto (esa 62,258 31,010 17,296 |McGregor, R. H....|Toronto, Ont. 
VISTA OSU see. Capote. o cies 124, 883 62,645 32,300! Lawson... Js. Toronto, Ont. 
Manitoba— 
iy ONE DOLS)eiicass.cie8 ss 700, 139 328,089 235,192 : 
MP TETULOI ors eas lei acotsta ex 30, 483 20,438 16,451 |Beaubier, D. W..... Brandon, Man. 
MOROTUERI Spleens ofa e: 37, 703 16, 842 13,621 '|Bowman, J. L....... Dauphin, Man. 
[GST OEY een ea ee ee 31,891 Le217 103200: (Brown; Jobs 42s... - Pilot Mound, Man, 
Miredonal degen nii 0. cot erees 32,090 Loeb? Th, 784) | Weir WiiGeas «ons Rosebank, Man. 
IVPATIO TIGGLS hoe cic ohorcs cred ie 37,468 18,051 14,742 |Mullins, H. A....... Winnipeg, Man. 
UNDSS ER Cer a oe cre 27,429 13, 249 10,855 |Murphy, Hon. T. G.| Neepawa, Man. 
INGE aiie Silt SR ae oa ie 32, 238 11,050 SES7o. Outta eee res The Pas, Man. 
Portage la Prairie.......... 33,979 15, 738 12-6414 (Barnes Weelissis.k: secs la Prairie, 
an, 
TORVOMCHOE oe oiicdsonie ove oi<'es 32,613 11,879 7,905 |Beaubien, A. L......!St.Jean Baptiste, Man. 
STE Re ag ne see Oe 44,506 19, 287 14,454 |Stitt, J. Ere Mines Winnipeg, Man. 
ISSVONE Vs Ro ae Rey I Pa 26,726 14,296 127102" (Wallis) he Beas ose. Boissevain, Man. 
EMI HONG seinesik wiae had 42,350 16,614 TA OSI NEELS Neale src, «Asians socks Gonor, Man. 
PGBS TOTAACO nn oylcsacrcaruie <-rors 43 ,389 20,775 13.738) | Elow.den, Jie. -- ocoe St. Boniface, Man. 
Winnipeg North.-......... 63,917 24,781 1473134) Eleans waa 2 Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg North Centre.... 45,350 22,649 10,955 |Woodsworth, J. S...|Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South............ 51,518 27,959 20,275 | Rogers, Hon. R.....|Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South Centre..... 77,489 46,112 31,201 | Kennedy, W. W.....|Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatchewan— 
(2iemem bers). 35.0 .< fos ne 921,785 | 410,400 | 331,652 
BME SINEDONA.02 2. at er. facs,2 Os Hae 41,144 18, 867 15,723 |McKenzie, R:...... Stoughton, Sask. 
teat DOU. web ve seed scl 44,146 18,069 14/079 I MotzkemA.. Wee acu. Vonda, Sask. 
ESIMCORSlOy.. ss is eae oe 35, 290 16,465 12,570 |Carmichael, A. M...| Kindersley, Sask. 
MastuMountain=: ». 2... e003 36,507 15,215 12 O46e Butcher wits 1455. Punnichy, Sask. 
one Wake Sorc tire. cee 31,266 14, 640 12,514 |Cowan, W. a eee, Regina, Sask. 
ERC LES VAC ee ee eee 44,869 17, 652 13,592 Campbell, M. N3...|Pelly, Sask. 
Maple Creels,.icosss sacs «0s 43,903 20,799 17,449 |Swanston, J. B...... Shaunavon, Sask. 
OtOL ie yt acatiae koe 52, 668 22,914 17,587 | Weir, Hon. Robt....|Weldon, Sask. 
MUL AIG see oe 8 ae ee ck 39,338 16,677 14,273 |Motherwell, Hon. 
IWIRRE GM er core cha es Abernethy, Sask. 
IMGOSG: JEW oi sic.cs sodas kbs < 42,334 21,825 17,704 |Beynon, W.A....... Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North Battleford: ..4.4.:.. 53, 708 20,811 15,566 |McIntosh, C. R..... Nora 
Sask. 
erineesA lent; sc.eces ae: 50, 896 20,676 17,464 |Mackenzie King, 
Rt. Hon. W. L..../Ottawa, Ont. 
GumAnpelles | oskancdosdae. ve 35, 938 17,397 14. Sh Galierleyetin ) secs pee Wolseley, Sask. 
LAr eas eta ee rae re 60, 858 30, 707 25,430 |Turnbull, F. W......) Regina, Sask. 
WOSCLOWNG wack. cout. aes 32,526 15, 286 12! 448: boucks; WiJ...>. 52: Delisle, Sask. 
SASKALOOM Le kok. koe a aed 60, 636 28, 850 21,566 |MacMillan, F. R.. ..|Saskatoon, Sask, 
South Battleford....:..... 45,199 20,026 16,223 | Vallance, MES. Onward, Sask. 
Say te Cunbent. iacndas ce hi. ee 41,717 17,775 14,010 |Bothwell, C.E..... Swift Current, Sask. 
Wie VISTI: cc% ssa cheeses obs 41,684 V7, 023 14,474 | Young, E. Jase ee Dummer, Sask. 
Wallow Bunch...) voa5.6.. 48, 466 22,638 18,799 |Donnelly, T. F......| Kincaid, Sask. 
Bey CONG ea yest de ote A 38, 692 15,388 12,384 |McPhee, G. W...... Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta— 
(iG=members)............. 731,605 | 304,475 | 291,635 
iO G EAR om ae Re a 34, 896 1 1 Gardiner; tiooseeso Excel, Alta. 
PAE OA DASA Sooo we. 55, 298 19,617 11,989 |Buckley, JS ne St. Paul, Alta. 
Battie RIVers. foe eke e eels 43,441 19, 054 10,900 |Spencer, H. E....... Edgerton, Alta. 
PSOW AV EL sass lathe. atiec sie 35,901 14, 483 10,523. |Garland, E. D...... Gleichen, Alta. 
Wea Parry BASU vsuraseinso eo ci 51,640 25,355 17,442 |Stanley, G. D...... Calgary, Alta. 
alearv West made cc do eis 50, 898 27, 669 19,879 |Bennett, Rt. Hon. 
1 ENOEY piel Geen A Rete ..|Calgary, Alta. 
KOAINT OSE eee tke foe eo ks 39, 806 17,462 10,970 |Lucasy We EL s..o. 36 Lougheed, Alta. 
Hdmonton East............ 48, 865 22,466 15,007. |Buryy A. UW. Gin. Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West........... 51,584 25,365 18,275 |Stewart, Hon. C. S.|Edmonton, Alta. 
Meth bridge. 24s. soe ls ehs 47,871 175585 12,579 |Stewart, JS. 52.22 Lethbridge, Alta. 
(1. OSC COTO pe A 40,336 18, 844 13.003 | CootecGs. Gis os45: Nanton, Alta. 
Medicme Hats. icc.5.0555. 32,709 14,071 9,205 |Gershaw, F. W..... Medicine Hat, Alta. 
BSR CO MLVEr eel ose sipie «SRS 76,778 31,741 18,732 |Kennedy, D. McB..|Waterhole, Alta. 


1 Aéclamation. 2 Mr. J. F. Buckley was killed Nov. 27, 1931, and Mr. P. G. Davies was elected Mar. 
31, 1932. ?Mr. Campbell resigned Feb. 6, 1933. 
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§.—Population of Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and 
Addresses of Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth 
General Election—concluded. 


Province and Popula- Voters Votes 
lactoral istrick. fot, on List sPollcd: Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
Alberta—concluded. 
RedeWeers ees ae coe 39,385 18, 182 10,901 |Speakman, A. ....|Red Deer, Alta. 
WVernevalles. caaaea-tuasetesie 37,442 15,001 10,137 |Luchkovich, M..... Vegreville, Alta. 
Wietaskiwina se. cskee. cones 44,755 17,610 12 COsu irvine Wiener Wetaskiwin, Alta. 
British Columbia— 
(lao Gna DOSES) meee carne 694 263elenooorscorl)  c4enool 
(Cartboors eta mere tn me 52,702 22,197 16,889" Fraser) J.cA. 2.25000 Quesnel, B.C. 
Comox-Albernt............ 25,369 10,751 8):963" | NeillleAR Wa. t o.00k Alberni, B.C. 
HrascraVeilleyaeeeeee reas 38,507 15, 802 13, 38d" (Barber En dace. ote Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kootenay East............ 22,566 10, 834 9,212 |McLean, M. D.1.....|Michel, B.C. 
IKootenava Westen eee 39, 943 17,911 14 150h ishing Wi Ko. Rossland, B.C. 
NandaimOe cee neice ee 55,524 28,593 20° 5980) Dickie =C. Ho... Duncan, B.C. 
New Westminster.......... 69, 294 32,647 230 70M Ret nel caece omen tre Newton (Surrey 
Municipality), B.C. 
Skeenaie en snecetesarnd te 30,358 770 Oeaon|tansou.O:.. enn: Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 82,519 45, 220 31,878 ||Hanbury, W....- 0. Vancouver, B.C, 
Vancouver Centre.......... 75, 234 33,483 22,244 |Mackenzie, Hon. I..| Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North.......... 32,972 1G. doi 166s | Maumn Aur) 8 see Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver! Southa-e oa. 5: 89,556 47, 226 Sleosn| Maclonish Aves. saa. Vancouver, B.C. 
WVictoriagcc eee erence oe 39, 082 22,151 14,740 |Plunkett, D’A. B...| Victoria, B.C. 
Valea ai eet sae 40, 637 18,004 13,480 |Stirling, G......:...| Kelowna, B.C. 
Yukon— 
(1 member). 
Yakontee aera eee 4,230 Ale)’ 14084 Black,.Gu.t.....c<- Dawson, Yukon. 


1Mr. M. D. McLean having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Hon. H. H. Stevens 
was elected by acclamation, Aug. 25, 1930. 


Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise.! 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout the 
Dominion consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial 
- elections until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral 
Franchise Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters 
throughout Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being 
the ownership or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, 
and particularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; 
each province, of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters 
at provincial elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen 
years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year 
(1898, c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion 
elections, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted 
for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, e. 16), 
should continue in force for Dominion purposes independently of any action that 
might be taken by the newly elected Legislatures of these two provinces (R.S.C. 
1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other provinces the rules as to the qualifications of 
voters varied from time to time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted 
in 1888 (1888, c. 2), and the franchise was extended to women on the same terms 
as to men in 1916 (1916, c. 36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establishment 
as provinces, continued the previously existing manhood suffrage and both extended - 
the franchise to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916, c. 5; Sask. 
1916, c. 37). British Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 (1903-1904, 
ce. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 (6 Geo. V, 
c. 16); in British Columbia (1917, ce. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, c. 5), the franchise 

1 Contributed by Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., formerly Chief Electoral Officer. 
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was extended equally to women in 1917, and in New Brunswick this was done in 
1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward Island the provincial fran- 
chises throughout the period in question were not so wide; in neither were women 
admitted to vote and certain property or other special qualifications were required 
in each. A property qualification was also required in Nova Scotia until 1920 
(10-11 Geo. V, ec. 49), but between 1918 and 1920 men and women had voted on 
equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). The adoption of the provincial franchise laws for 
Dominion purposes was temporarily modified by the War Times Elections Act 
(1917, c. 39), which admitted certain near female relatives of serving soldiers and 
sailors to vote at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the adoption of a 
New Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 46), the provincial franchises were again 
wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for Dominion 
elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the usual rules as to 
changes of nationality, which was amended in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) and repealed 
in 1922 (1922, c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote was conferred by the new Act upon all 
British subjects, male and female, of 21 years and upwards, who had resided in 
Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in which they desired 
to vote, this last restriction having been removed two years later (1922, c. 20), 
so far it as applied to general elections. The only adult British subjects who now 
are denied the right to vote are prisoners undergoing punishment, lunatics in insti- 
tutions, Indians within the meaning of the Indian Act and not having served in 
the Great War, judges appointed by the Dominion Government, persons paid for 
work on behalf of a candidate in relation to the election, persons expressly disfran- 
chised for corrupt or illegal practices and certain persons who by reason of their 
race are not permitted, under the law of the province in which they live, to vote 
at a provincial election in that province. The effect of this last exception is to 
exclude from the franchise only such Chinese, Japanese and East Indians as reside 
in British Columbia and did not serve in the Canadian forces during the Great War, 
and such Chinese as reside in the province of Saskatchewan and did not so serve. 
(See also R.S.C. 1927, c. 58, The Dominion Elections Act, as amended by ec. 40 of 
1929 and c. 16 of 1930.) . 

The Use of the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the 
number of votes polled at the general elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 and 1930, are 
given in Table 10. 


10.—Number of Voters and Votes Polled in the General Elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 


and 19390. 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Province. ee SSS ss 
1921. 1925. 1926. 1930. 1921. 1925. 1926, 1930. 

Pat, sland Jie: 46, 879 45,454 46, 208 46,985 52,5561 49,5581 55,5691 59,5191 
Nova Scotia.......| 294,473 277,073 273,712 PA hay, 7 oy 260,8602| 222,8832] 229,8462) 268,7272 
New Brunswick...| 204,575 211,190 210,028 207,006 156,2633) 152,6523| 162,7773) 186,2773 
Cluebecuint: ics .2 1,056, 792 |1,124,998 |1, 133,633 |1,351,585 779,951 805, 492 809,295 |1,029,480 
NGATION cee rec 1,738,020 |1,821,906 |1,847,512 |1, 894,624 111,139, 6354/1, 223, 0274/1, 226, 2674/1, 364, 9604 
Manitoba. ?..0s2:. 255, 143 250, 505 257,2445| 328,089 173,941 Prt, 124 198,0285| 235,192 
Saskatchewan..... 333, 613 346,791 Site ae All 410,400 225,236 197, 246 246,460 331,652 
PROC oc nc ews 273, 706 283,529 279,463 804,475 173, 824 161,423 157, 993 201, 635 
British Columbia..| 230,451 244 , 352 262, 262 333,326 156, 012 183,748 185 , 345 243 , 631 
SET CREE as ee 1, 658 1,621 1, 848 Irate) 1,388 1,259 1,482 1,408 

Totals........ 14,435,310 |4,607,419 |4,665,3815|5, 153,971.53, 119,306 [3,168,412 '3,273, 062513, 922, 4816 


> 1 Each voter in the double member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1930, 
20,382 voters on the list cast 35,776 votes. 2 Each voter in the double member constituency of Halifax, N.S., 
had two votes; in 1930, 53,154 voters on the list cast 81,662 votes. % Hach voter in the double member 
constituency of Saint John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 50,121 votes. 
‘Hach voter in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes: in 1930, 61,535 voters on 
the list cast 97,369 votes. ® Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by acclamation. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 11 gives the names and areas, as in 1933, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


11.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission 
to Confederation and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected. 


Piovies Da ‘ser : . s Present Area (square miles). 
Territory mission segislative Process. 
or District. or Creation. Land. Fresh Total. 
: Water. 
Ongarionw nacho July 1867 |; Act of Imperial Parliament — The{| 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,582 
Quebec... ce. <: = 1867 British North America Act, 1867)| 523,534 | 71,0002} 594,534 


New Brunswick... 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867. PA TAD) 275 27,985 
Manitoba........%. “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
TS ONS Se Lee een oc oc SUF 219,723 | 26,789 246,5123 
British Columbia..| “ 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871) 349,970 | 5,885 | 355,855 
1 x 


Ie 
1 
Nova Scotia....... “ 1, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and aay 20,743 325 21,068 
ie 
5 


Pb, islind seen cule , 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 

OMY A ene Piet rn eel a ite Tel DaUAQTO: Nilo con ool Tau 
Albentaas.aneeeseis ut 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3).| 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2854 
iukone tn. aes June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 

: C2 OC) CES Oe. Sees cP tee 205,346 | 1,730 | 207,076 
Mackenzie......... Van. aad 1920 493,225 | 34,265 527, 4905 
Keewa tines: conten R 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1605 
raniclinve: prea Hh! 11920 546,532 | 7,500 | 554,0325 

Totalsev.. ese Sone ac eee | Eee ee ae Re. cals se eens 3,457,484 |226,979 |3, 684,463 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 

2 Extended by Quebec Roundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 

3 Hixtended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 

4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia,-Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted in to the Confederation. The original 
Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Terri- 
tories Act, 1880 (48 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and 
Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in 
Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the 
Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided bétween Manitoba and Ontario. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, and governing with the advice 
and assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the 
Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 
The Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now uni- 
cameral,! consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec 
there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed 
description of the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of 
the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 12. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1924 were given on 
pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book. 


1 The Legislative Council of Nova Scotia ceased to exist in 1928. 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1932, and Present Ministries. 


Norte.—The Lieutenant- Governor ofa province is styled ‘‘His Honour’’ and is also styled 
“Honourable” throughout his life. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, 


Date of Date of 

ame. Appointment. eS: Appointment. 
Wino SU IRODINSON). «5 seas o!eec don sts Tane210. 487s fla Me Ki innonie. cc Jess fee Oct. 3, 1904 
BIrenOpert. LLOUGSON! = o.oo ceive ne Novecce, 1873. Benjamin Rogers, 585d...) \...00 wee June 1, 1910 
Mhomas o. Eaviland) cc... July LARS ER OAL. C Macdonalds sac. c)on cake cee s June’ 2) 1915 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald.....| Aug. 1, 1884 || Murdock McKinnon................ Sept. 3, 1919 
Jedediah. Carvellst.. 0c... 2... Sept 21, TsO brant Rs bleaetzis.. dost clea ds steak Sept. 8, 1924 
MOOV SL OW IAN ctor ast. vals cuclewvs de Bebwrek, 1eotelCharies Daltontes sae... fo. oles Nov. 29, 1930 
Ree EN CLIUG STO ec ociiie chorale rash dcevscy-n'e May 138, 1899 


SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 

Office. Name. Apoenacnk 

Premier, Attorney and Advocate General and 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer................. Hon. James D. Stewart, K.C....... Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister of Public Works and Highways............ HoniG. Shelton Sharpaccsaa0cee-s Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister of Education and Public Health........... Hon. William J. P. MacMillan, M.D. Aug. 29, 1931 
MIMIELOM Ore AP TICULLOT Osh... bc. av a eiisloe aevn,e Seto wean Hons Chomas MeNutts... sae e Nov. 28, 1932 
Manisterwatnout © OFUOUO. «0. .j.< 6s cdlluk cas Deo Hon. H. Francis McPhee, B.A...... Aug. 29, 1931 
Mimister wathout LOrtlOliO. <..iccs «cece antes sle ose Hon. Adrian F. Arsenault, B.A.....} Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister without: Portfolio... os cic.so5 ccd cbine cece es Hon-Harry 1 -Maclean.....00. sch Aug. 29, 1931 
Minar wAthOUuG COrtioliovccs. 6 fos. ees ohtae «we Hon. Walter G. McKenzie.......... Aug. 29, 1931 
Weimister withOltl OLtLOlOre. ceo cc bce sess sa sleecew Hon. Matthew W. Wood............ Aug. 29, 1931 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

pate. Appointment. ne. Appointment. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir. W. F. Williams...| July 1, 1867 || Alfred G. Jones..................5- Aug. 7, 1900 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle] Oct. 18, 1867 || Duncan C. Fraser................. -.| Mar. 27, 1906 
Lieut-.Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle.| Jan. 31, 18682 James D. MacGregor.............. Oct. 18, 1910 
Sins enn ys (QCtINe). oe sche: Mange slum t SiO i eoawicl Bae IK@en ton csc. cintes csier vs Oct. 19, 1915 
MISODIELOW.Grer 6s eS oe eins Sovoats Mavee eis/ss Vic@allumuGrantts...c4. . on, .cencme Nov. 29, 1916 
SimeAy Gy ATChHIDAlG-« scid oa ccs eet Julyy 254 1873! Me@allinmGramtirs coves cc. scustelsectec Mar. 21, 19222 
Matthew Henry Richey............| July 4, 1883 || J. Robson Douglas................. Jan. 23, 1925 
POSEN A CES GO LATI SG st Koes iP e orSShoi ol aks JU VaseO miso lt IamMesie a OFyaiese nse sack eee Sept. 24, 1925 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly.......... dulky elt i890" Krank Stantields..Men tox cece oe Dec. 2, 1930 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly.......... July 295-1895 Walter: HH. Coverts....c. ccna Oct. 5, 19381 


2Second term. 


ELeventH MInNIstRY. 


Date of 

Office. Name. Dunjamicienk, 
Premier and President of Council.................. Col. the Hon. G.S. Harrington....| Aug. 11, 1930 
Minister of Public Works and Mines................ Col. the Hon. G. S. Harrington....} Aug. 11, 1930 
EL AEN G Vel CNOralir ase Cats cere es co oe e  a ESOS Eon One, oul Aye eee tere ete Oct. 9, 1931 
aCe VAN CEL SECLOLALY ot teu h. <icicvau. Amou Noe wicks caiteeens ioniy sy ch: EPASer tcc. arse tae! Oct. 9, 1931 
EIS GST Ola AOTICU DUILCs a. ce tle cen raieletascleatee els: Mon Onmr Goucher: jess eess onic. ot Aug. 11, 1930 
OTA rete Celia 8 SVs 22 a eee eo Hong PC salacks. 5c. nc tacer ees Aug. 11, 1930 
Manister orearolic Health: 82.65) 05) hicks -« coaies Hon. Geo. H. Murphy, M.D., C.M.| Aug. 11, 1930 
Minister without Portfolio. ..................0.0005 Hon. Albert. Parsona:,- 5.42.00. Aug. 11, 1930 
MAMIsterwithout LOLULO]IO.:. cia os «sis !ofteidieleeieisiels. cares Hon. Joseph Macdonald............ Oct. 9, 1931 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1932, and Present Ministries—continued. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 
Appointment. 
Dec. 9, 1896 
Feb. 5, 1902 
Mar. 2, 1907 
Mar. 6, 1912 
June 29, 1916 
Nov. 6, 1917 


Feb. 24, 1923 
Dec. 28, 1928 


Date of 
Appointment. 


Date of 
Appointment. 


2, 19031 

. 4, :1908 
May 5, 1911 
9, 1915 


Oct. 21, 1918 
Oct. 31, 1923 
, 1924 
Jan, 10, 1929 
April 2, 1929 


a 
9 
5 
oo 


Date of 


Appointment. 


July 9, 1920 
Nov. 27,-1930 
July 9, 1920 
June 15, 1930 
April 24, 1929 
July 9, 1920 
April 24, 1929 
Oct. 28, 1931 
Sept. 27, 1921 


Date of 
Name. Appointment. lari. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle.| July 1, 1867 | A. R. McClelan.................... 
COME Se SEarding scien cease Oct. 18, 1867) Jabez B= Snowball’... occ. ae 
iG Aiieaioiinn wate eae See eee July. 14, 1863 Ned Weeder con. a siemens a pial 
Samuel Leonard Tilley............ INGyse Dn lS loullx Osta VWiOOG.semenc tee ee ee eiee 
HeaBaronv€ handlersionwe ssc cre Puls 16, 18t3 i) Gea, (Ganon Gar Shona. aa-<'m ac a oroeee 
Robert Duncan Wilmot........... Feb. 11, 1880.) Wilham Pugsley... 02.30. <te5 + te aab 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley........ OCEseo ek LOS D ala WV Lldtaameys OCLCltasmeirok eracees ee ae 
Jonnr OY dane crema oct ace Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean...... 
JonneA a -Hraserne mae tei = heeiet Dec. 20, 1893 
SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Office. Name 
Premier and Attorney-Generalcsc.s.6ecn seen cee : Eons ©) Richards: emai 
President-ol Council’? cy. erate ee ree Hone Wein Harrison: s-.ee eee 
Ministemot mullichViorksh neti ater entre Hons Dea: (Stewatveene. a eee 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.................3.-- HonwA hk ever aes. hie eee 2 
Ministertofuandsand Minests:s ee. -2 eee eee Hon sdieek . alleys. so: aes 
Ministero Alericul tures. nse eee Mons Mew iss Smiths ssasccne eae 
Ministerofstleal thy. pe eee eerste eee Hontuble i. Taylorss ase eee 
Minister without Cortiolionssdescn sane eer eeeLoneabia-A.,. Rielly acannon etae 
QUEBEC. . 
LIzUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of 
Name. ; a aston Name. 
Sir NSP Belledti su. ce eck ss eee Aitilive eA SOL Il sole eae ee I OU tOr cs tract.cty cect ces ite 
SireNee Belleau. sree eee Jan. 381, 18681] Sir Charles ae any Pelletiers. 2. 
Rene Mdoward Carontsss.caecneee Feb. 11, 1873 Sir Hrancois lancvellercas. aa. emer 
Lue Letellier de St-Just........... Dec. 15, 1876 || Sir Pierre Evariste Leblanc........ 
Theodore Robitaille; 4. enes ee July 26, 1879 || Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
Dp SEER S Miasson tinier eee eee Nov. 7, 1884 DatrICkK Sic osm e ck, aay eam eae ene 
Ave San EOE Sce sss. eer Och 24 eel S874 uae brodeutss. acct esc. sae ation 
Sind: Av-Ghapleaues seen eae Dece Fomtso2riisNe Perodealnncs..ms sores a: 
TaAtl Jette Ser eae) 2 eee eee eres Keb: 92> 1898.) sin omer Gouin. .4... 4.268 2.0 ie 
EPA Ge Carrolivn ton tenho eee 
1 Second term. 
EIGHTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Office. Name. 
Premier, Attorney-General, Minister of Municipal 
AAI Samer eAsMTeriyosamecea tw cok amine ion cake Hon: b.. Aw Pascherestl 3... 2002 a 
Minister-of Acrieulture txsdox cae wchid. .t0 foe ce ad ews Hon, A+GOdDeutingsssssenkrcemere 
Minrstenotimandsiand: Monests ses. skeen ee eek Eton, Hy Mercierk: sone cer eee 
MinisterioBublie Works ene). eis< donne Hon, J. JN. Brancosinayecoee: sonene 
Minister of Colonization, Game and Fisheries.......| Hon. H. La Ferté.................. 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar................ ‘Elon. 2A (Dana deere ees ot ee 
Minister ofsRoadsiand! Mines®. 5. -.0e.ten.ss haloes Fone abide Perralliae ree 
Ministen-emibanonin 2 s.7c ca atte. tevek Meee Fon. CsA ATCanG Vi ca..2a cee 
Minister wibaout: Rortiolions..1.% deere «isch Hone Ei Moreatian se ee ay, oe 
Minister without, bortiolionke eet ake c.os eke oe ute ok Hon. G.Alapiernesnin s0.arde cece 


Minister-without-eortiolions . s4eeen Goer ene ne Hon. 
Vimister without seorerollo ss seaenemeee te ines oS Hon. 


H il ot Re all hove Ie ek eae 
Ga BEVSOR Ecc. ene 


June 4, 1924 
Jan. 10, 1927 
Oct. 28, 1931 
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12.—Lieutenant- Governors of Provinces, 1867-1932, and Present Ministries—continued. 


ONTARIO. 


LiI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


7 Date of Date of 

prams. Appointment. ret Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted...... Ndivye dhe L8orel sir Oliver Mowat... s224¢.s5csdh oes Nov. 18, 1897 
WNP ETO Wan 22.o:. 2 saigas wach bae’s July 14, 1868 || Sir William Mortimer Clark........ April 20, 1903 
JonnewW. Crawford .:...0.01...0.... Nove Ou leie | Singohn MisGioson.« -.. 0.0. eee. Sept. 22, 1908 
Weer EA COONS I 8s Savisten caus Bs May 18, 1875 || Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie....... Sept. 26, 1914 
John Beverly Robinson........... JOHE oO), LesOil karonel td. ClarkGe inc. cess cen occas Nov. 27, 1919 
Sir Alexander Campbell........... Feb. 8, 1887.|| Col. Henry Cockshutt............. Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick........ May 30, 1892 || William Donald Ross.............. Dee. 30, 1926 
Col. Herbert Alexander Bruce...... cts 2505) 1902 


TrentH MINisTRY. 


Date of 

Office. Name. ule dap tunnale 
Prime Minister and Minister of Education.......... ELone. Geortess eben hyae ane. eee eee Dec. 16, 1930 
EMITS HEMOLUIMC OA WalVst. ce cietites A iditea abs aig shu Gate Eon, Leopold Macaulay <;..0s0.c..4- July 31, 1931 
Les BR OTRIVE GG FevOS Tare) lege ater ee ae en nae We A a Hon: William Ee Price... 000s ee Dee. 16, 1930 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar................. Hon. George H. Challies........... July 31, 1931 
eae aera lg del OMSUTEM oa, te ta ule acts ah Sa siepww v ble ote Hons Hdward A. Dunlop. .s.2% Dec. 16, 1930 
IMEMMGLCEION WLINOS «ad stcact at dca d ahtiae adds Gave Honk CharlesiMeCreai esc. en ene: Dec. 16, 1930 
Minister of Public Works and Labour............... Totnes DEeNiOntertbn, sacteucee tees Dec. 16, 1930 
Minister, of Iuands and Forests:..........2..00.s++e- EVOn Wiss laysOl oon .2k. es once Dec. 16, 1930 
Nemecer ol bupiicdtieal tht a.csc css dossteee veh «cu Hon donne Ve-Robbe. 2.1 aene Dec. 16, 1939 
PGES CCT Ole AP TICULCUPES oo sud a. te eel aiietectsk Aces Uwe Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy......... Dec. 16, 1930 
Manistee Ol CUOlIC WellanGs. sec. cscs once ees oe ake Hon. William G. Martin............ Dec. 16, 1930 
MamIster without Portillo. <.oxotee okae esate ek ose MET OMS, LO mel | GOOKGra. sou Suet nite Dec. 16, 1930 
Piamtetomawitmout POrtiOlio... . ok.sccsase Cee tls odes Hone Pani Poisson:, oc ee ee Dec. 23, 1930 
Namistor wathout Portiohor.....fa..% see bes < ons cecdes Hon. Henry C. Scholfield.......... Dec. 23, 1930 

MANITOBA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOBRS. 


Date of Date of 

seeks Appointment. Name: Appointment. 
EG CAN STN CET G ie a re May 220,51870 | Sir Dt. MeMillan...... 3... ..0-2 >. Oct. 16, 1900 
Francis Goodschall Johnson....... Aprile lS onion whi ve Mitlannue., sont. een: May 11, 1906! 
Adexander MOriss}.cies ema oe eee Wecae2, PUSTZe Sra NG. Cameron: \e.. 0.20 anes Aug. 1, 1911 
Josep heds Cauchons ..iecsesies «os Dee... -2...1877 || SinJames A.-M Niking....... cc. Aug. 3, 1916 
Mamie G eA KEN sn Sew ersiesers Sept. 22, 1882 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............. Aug. 7, 19211 
“ck OMSIS TSE 277 Se i a ne July, 1, 1888 |) Theodore As Burrows .icw..c<..0.c0 0 Oct. 9, 1926 
Mee mia UbOrsON i os. se fc feecce fe SED tees el SOD itive eric GmrecOrie (cm orator: Jan. 25, 1929 


1Second term. 
Twe.trra MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office. Name. nonin 
Premier, President of the Council......0...<. 0<..0- Hon. John Brackente.n. sa. ssec cee Roe 8, 1922 
Jan. o125.1925 
Attorney-General and Minister of Telephones and 

ECOL ApEn eee xe canoe Hee Eerie Nasco suscciorsin Gs FELONS Weal aa On lc, Conk Ase April 29, 1927 
Minister of Public Works and Labour............... TORS Week cies ana ae eaaeterte Aug. - 8, 1922 

Municipal Commissioner, Provincial Secretary and 
Peal wal Use OMITIVSS1ONOL. oe, a. Bia ada bh ealent ease HONGO ew Cleo seria e eocrn an oe Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration........... Hone: Ge MeCensIe. . cascesoins May 27, 1932 
MAGISTER On MONCALION. <4... 02. shale ee arent sae) FLOM. Te CPE OGYE aren sett te are April 21, 1927 
Acting Minister of Health and Public Welfare.......| Hon. R. A. Hoey..........5....... Oct. 14, 1932 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources........... Hon ay Dee Mie DIAPMNIC nae ccc pees May 27, 1932 


rei Le reASULOre 6. auc Sseits. Hace wotedeie Cadens ont Hea ie hersonr 126 near se May 27, 1932 


— 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1932, and Present Ministries—continued. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. mt ; Appointment. 
PAPE RLOT OCU arn Ric is racer tortor bee Septes alya 19050 Eloe Wi Ne wilh Scan oe reer eee Feb. 17, 1921 
GEOR We DIOWIe fa ch.cr cate Oct) So eNO Pie Wie New)ands)15.5c ce sien Feb. 22, 1926! 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake.......... Oct. 6, 1915 || Lieut.-Col. H. E. Monroe, O.B.E..| Mar. 31, 1931 


iSecond term. 
Fiera Ministry. 


Date of 
Office. Name. AppoinGwent 
Premier, President of Council, Minister of Educa- 
tion and Minister of Natural Resources........... Hon. J. T. M. Anderson, M.A., 
ae. Ped Sacre tate ie Sept. 9, 1929 


Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister in Charge 
of the King’s Printer’s Office and Bureau of 
Publications, Loan and Trust Companies Act...| Hon. Howard McConnell, B.A., 


VieB eK Caas ee ee ee ee Sept. 9, 1929 
SAT LOENey = General of avon eee nea etre ee ee \ Hon. M. A. MacPherson, B.A.,|{Sept. 9, 1929 
Provancial wureasurersdaa. seer eed ice eee J 1 Is ya] 5: eA GE Gk ea ee Sho ch Nov. 2, 1931 
Minister of Public Works, Minister of Telephones 
and Teiegraphs, Minister in charge of Fire Pre- 
vention Act, Prairie and Forest Fires Act, Insur- 
NCO: ACE BH ere ds is Saree oars ee nea Hon. J. F. Bryant) McA) LEB 
ACG © Se Seiten tn eof Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister of Public Health and Minister in charge of 
the Child WeltaretA ct: apenas. ee ee Elonad). D=.Munroe. MD ae Sept. 9, 1929 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Railways, Labour 
and: InGustries is... sass le se oe Soa ce ae ee Hong eA. Merkleyecs. se eee Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister‘ot Agricultunes2.c.c). = eRe roe eee Elona W.. C..Buckle:s,.0. eee Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister offilichwaiys meaner eee eee Hon. A. C. Stewart, LL. Be K.C...| Sept. 9, 1929 
Ministerwithout Portiolion eran no eet enter Hon. Reginald Stipe, NED ee coe Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister without POrnoloryee re cone note ee Tions W. W. Smith 4 Sept. 9, 1929 
ALBERTA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
T Date of Date of 
eae Appointment. Name: Appointment. 
Georre He VeBulyeassn....--. | septa al.) 1905s Robert George Brett.s..c.. 08. ce Oct. 20, 19201 
George ELoy. Bulyea- eee eee Oct 2 oe 19tO Ne William-H &bertece > o. 2 cee ee Oct. 20, 1925 
RobertiGeorge Brett «.:7 se eel OCta so elton Walliams Walshress 65 ss eeee ee April 24, 1931 
1Second term. 
FirtaH Ministry. 
fice. : Date of 
pee Name Appointment. 
PROM er apres rte lacie cure Surcibing Se A eROe aoe nes rae Nov. 23, 1925 
ProvancialMoecretanry cat coke Ce ona eee eae os Hon. J. E. Brownlee............... June 5, 1926 
(AC LOINE VG GNOL Ae nhs Sonoma ce ee eee Hone Je b= liyim burn ee eee sora ee June 5, 1926 
Provineralelreasuretvee Hossa. saeco se seer Nov. 23, 19251 
Minister of Lands:and Mines;...................0.- Hon R? GeReid 5.22 eee NV OCt whee tose 
Man pier " pees AAT OAITG Reeds sere ete anh cee Nov. 23, 1925 
EMI SECTIOU SA CEICUNLULC: treet ea ieee renee ee Me Nov. 23, 19252 
Minister of Public Health....................2.... {| Hon. Geo. Hoadley................ Nov. 23, 19251 
Minister of Railways and Telephones...............| Hon. Geo. Hoadley (Acting)....... 3 
Ministeriol PublicsWorksh..ecest cee ae Hon O=L MeBhersons:..0- ee eee Dec. 31, 1926 
Ministerio bn aucationes,-t. petee | eer eee Hone PerminuBaker sa) cia eee Nov. 23, 19252 
Minister wathout bortiolio.css-een sete teen ate Hone irene!Parlbyres a epee Nov. 23, 19252 


1 First appointed in the Hon. H. Greenfield’s Ministry on Nov. 3, 1923. 2 First appointed in the 
Hon. H. Greenfield’s Ministry on Aug. 13, 1921. 3% Replaced Hon. V. W. Smith, deceased, July 19, 1932. 
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12.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1932, and Present Ministries—concluded. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LIZUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
UV EEPUTGH |. co ccccmsieccicee sss oes © July 2 2US418eh He vames MUNSMUITS, ©. 0... coos. cles cee May 11, 1906 
Albert Norton Richards.......... ular OR eS Gulia: WPaterson Send « $5 a 086 es ok Dec. 38, 1909 
Clement F. Cornwall............%. Titty 20s. skit Sir Brank«s, Barnard: <6... . ets. Dec. 5, 1914 
PASI INGI SON. oe vs sists wart ha sores RSD So E88i7e heCol a dwardeG! -Prere. soon. «ons Dec. 9, 1919 
Maecar: Dew dney ik caress ss vce eess INOVi nl elCo2 lm Walter.GsNIChOlo... cct.c de -vwrh 0 calsiens Dec. 24, 1920 
Thomas R. Mcinnes.............. Nove 18,1897 | RaRandolph Brucessoi.c..2 0.06. s Jan. 21, 1926 
Sir Henry G. Joly de pecaee.. June 21, 1900 | J. W. Fordham Johnson............ Aura siege 
Twenty-First MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Railways.................. Ones si i olin @teee tet hye cree re Aug. 21, 1928 
Provincial Secretary and Commissioner of 
LBOES Sah g tet apt Sos at ae Oe AL ie ey Se Hons Oils ELOW Oe cu are eis Aug. 21, 1928 
PETE Vo rONCTAls cc. 4... sides onidodelend vette warile Zee-o.e ai Honwk HS PooleyaiKkt Cn eee Aug. 21, 1928 
MULES OREO Le POEL ILC Sits 3 49, eonateh Stays Rei a Sas Res oe Fon. Ni o.woupneed™. aesuen snore Oct. 29, 1930 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Industries...... One da Wir On Ca eg cia ten sche acer Oct. 29, 1930 
WinisberOrmA PTICULLUTE. Dac: cies ne wes ee edbs cats Hon. William Atkinson pe SE ae ree Aug. 21, 1928 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Tago OUI se Gardens se Hon W -tAc MeKenzie..cc.i.5. oo. Aug. 21, 1928 
MMIOISEOE OL EWOLUC WOEKS. ..o5 cm. es cad oe co ne0.s said whee One Re) Wie rilineyy ens aoe Oct. 29, 1930 
MAIS LCrOL ALOUGATIONS. © os oan dan Coincs ehigiod cium Ua Fone Js Fine hvittey sey 4-1. cee Aug. 21, 1928 
POMC eHTOULNe COUNCIL Maho. aecow-ctt eis toa aoc Elon Wie © a9 helliyescn ees cies a3. Oct. 29, 1930 
Mamister without Portiolio.. ..i<sss.¢..s es eenn cece Hon. Relé Maitland, K-Ci... 25,3 Aug. 21, 1928 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Nortre.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, oa Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The remaining areas (Yukon and the provisional districts of Franklin, IKeewatin and Mackenzie) 
are now administered by the North West Territories and Yukon Division, Dominion Lands Administra- 
tion, Department of the Interior. The Deputy Minister of the Department is, ez officio, the Commis- 
sioner of the Northwest Territories which comprises the three provisional districts. 


LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. - 
RA GEST ZG) ove 8 Vc tS 5 ene ae eee May230-2 1870 Joseph) ROV alas. osc as sedece toes 
Francis Goodschall Johnson....... Aprile oO. 1872.1 ©. te Mackmtosht—. 65. .c.r..on 
Plosancder MOTLIS#.; SP csieste Doets oa 6 Deck ho wig oe AG. amerons so a tence, Maree 
| USS HG SL OTE WG | ag ala a Och Vac SLO AcwliLOLGet. -.hcc news n.6 ree aes: 
Hogar, Dew dey ss. 23%... 0s. fs. = « Decee SI SSt “| MA RE Orta seat tc see eee ees 


1Second term. 


Date of 
Appointment. 


July 1, 1888 
Oct. 31, 1893 
May 30, 1898 
Oct. ae 1898 
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PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Section 1.—Representatives within the Empire. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or 
by correspondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position 
of agent for the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian 
colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt this plan, its Legislature having ap- 
pointed an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was similarly represented 
in 1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia 
in 1857. For some years after 1845, several of the colonies were represented in 
London by Crown agents, appointed by the Secretary of State, and paid by the 
colonies themselves. ‘This system, however, was of but short duration. 


The older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia still adhere 
to the practice of former days and are represented in London by Agents-General, 
as is also the province of Alberta. These officials are appointed by the Legislatures 
of the provinces under general authority given in the British North America Act 
and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to that of the High Com- 
missioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties have tended to become 
of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail 
itself of the services of the provincial agents was brought into existence. To supple- 
ment the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and British 
‘Governments (which at that time was by correspondence between the Governor | 
General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and is now between the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs of Canada and the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs in London), the position of High Commissioner for Canada was created 
in 1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the office are defined in the Act 
as follows :— : 


“The High Commissioner shall— 

‘“(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain and 
in that capacity, execute such powers and perform such duties as are, 
from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 

“(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion; 

“(c) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere”. 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The Hon. P. C. Larkin was appointed 
in February, 1922, and after his decease (Feb. 3, 1930) the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson 
was appointed on Nov. 28, 1930. The office of the High Commissioner for Canada 
is in the Canadian Building, Trafalgar Square, London, S8.W. 1. 
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His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain appointed in April, 1928, a High 
Commissioner for Great Britain in Canada, Sir William H. Clark, who resides in 
Ottawa, and whose position corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for 
Canada in Great Britain. This appointment was made in consequence of discus- 
sions at the Imperial Conference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report of 
the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee runs as follows:— 


“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 
of his constitutional position, as explained in section IV (b) of this report, the 
Governor General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position 
to represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 


“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference :— 


‘“ “The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. ‘The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and the special arrange- 
ments which have been in force since 1918 for communications between Prime 
Ministers.’ ’’. 


Section 2.—Representatives outside the Empire. 


The Canadian Minister to the United States.— For many years the 
diplomatic business between Canada and the United States has been steadily 
increasing, as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the close- 
ness of the business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War 
a former British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States 
was occasioned by Canadian affairs. 


In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the War. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through diplomatic channels. 
After the retirement of this mission Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. 


In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Governments, 
it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment of a 
Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador . 
in the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, 
after decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should substitute 
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for the British Ambassador, Hon. Charles Vincent Massey was appointed as His 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States _ 
of America to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada (P.C. 1780 of Nov. 
10, 1926). Mr. Massey took up his duties in February, 1927 and held office until 
July 23, 1930. Major W. D. Herridge, K.C., D.S.0., M.C., was appointed Minister 
to the United States on Mar. 7, 1931. The -Canadian Legation in Washington is 
situated at 1746 Massachusetts Ave. 

The United States Government reciprocated in 1927 by appoimbing Hon. 
William Phillips its first Minister to Canada; his successor, Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
Hanford MacNider, was appointed in August, 1930, and resigned in September, . 
1932. The office has since been vacant, pending an appointment by the Roosevelt 
Administration. 


The Canadian Minister to France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon. 
Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After 
his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Com- 
missioner-General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Frangois premier. 

The French Government appointed M. Georges Jean Knight as its first Minister 
in Canada in 1928. On July 1, 1930, he was reappointed to the French Foreign 
Office, and on Mar. 12, 1931, M. Charles Arséne Henry was appointed his successor. 


The Canadian Minister to Japan.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. 
Marler was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 

The Japanese Government appointed Mr. Iyemasa Tokugawa as its first 
Minister in Canada in 1929. 


Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations.—The precedent of appoint- 
ing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the League of Nations was 
set, it is understood, by Japan, and has found favour especially among those nations 
which are situated at a distance from Geneva. It was found that, while countries 
adjacent to the seat of the League were able without difficulty to include in the 
personnel of their delegations to the Assembly and Council various advisors and 
assistants at a minimum of expense, distant countries were at a disadvantage in 
this respect. Canada’s duties as a member of the Assembly and of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, and as one of the eight countries represented on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, made this disadvantage 
especially felt. Accordingly, the position of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations, was created by Order in Council P.C. 2174 of Dec. 17, 1924, 
and Dr. W. A. Riddell was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. 


The duties of the Canadian Advisory Officer are “to establish and maintain 
as close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office”, to “communicate with the Government of Canada 
as to all matters arising and requiring its attention’’, and to ‘‘act in all such matters 
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in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the 
Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations before- 
named’’. The office of the Canadian Advisory Officer is situated at 41, Quai 
Wilson, Geneva. 


PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.! 


The League of Nations is an association of States which have pledged them- 
selves, in accepting the Covenant (7.e., the constitution of the League), not to go 
to war before submitting their disputes with each other or States not Members of the 
League to arbitration or inquiry and a delay of from three to nine months. Further- 
more, any State violating this pledge is automatically in a state of outlawry with the 
other States; which are bound to sever all economic and political relations with the 
defaulting member. The States Members of the League have pledged themselves to 
co-operate over a wide range of economic, social, humanitarian and labour questions. 


The League of Nations came formally into existence on Jan. 10, 1920, through 
the coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles. The two official languages of 
the League are English and French. ‘The seat of the League is Geneva, Switzerland. 
Canada, as a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles, has been a Member of the League 
from the beginning. 


The Organs of the League.—The primary organs of the League are: (1) The 
Council; (2) The Assembly; (3) The Secretariat; (4) The International Labour 
Organization (see Chap. XIX); (5) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


The Council—The Council now consists of five permanent Members (the 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan? and Germany), together with nine non- 
permanent Members elected for three years (three retiring each year) from among 
the fifty-four States which are Members of the League. The non-permanent 
Members of the Council are at present as follows: Guatemala, Irish Free State 
and Norway, terms expiring 1933; Panama, China and Spain, terms expiring 1934; 
Czechoslovakia, the United States of Mexico and Poland, terms expiring 1935. 
Canada was a Member of the Council of the League from 1927 to 1930. 


The Assembly.—Every State Member of the League is entitled to be repre- 
sented by adelegation to the Assembly of not more than three delegates, but has only 
one vote. The Assembly normally meets at the seat of the League (Geneva) 
on the first Monday in September. In 1930, the Canadian delegation was headed 
by Rt. Hon. Sir R. L. Borden; in 1931, by the Hon. Hugh Guthrie and in 1932, by 
the Hon. C. H. Cahan. At the extraordinary Assembly in March, 1932, Rt. Hon. 
Sir G. H. Perley was the senior delegate. 


The Secretariat—The Secretariat is a permanent organ composed of the Secre- 


tary-General and a number of officials selected from among citizens of all Member 


14 fuller-article on Canada and the League of Nations, contributed by N. A. Robertson of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs to the 1931 Year Book, gave the names of the States Members of the League, 
information regarding the budget of the League, mandates, minorities, the economic and financial organiza- 
tion, the organization for communications and transit, the health organization and social and humani- 
tarian work of the League, in addition to fuller treatments of the subjects here dealt with. This article 
appeared at pp. 115-22 of the 1931 Year Book. The text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, may be obtained from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 

2 Japan gave formal notice of intention to withdraw from the League on March 27, 1933. 
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States and from the United States of America. The Secretary-General appointed 
by the Peace Conference was the Hon. Sir James Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., who has submitted his resignation; his successor, M. Joseph A. Avenol, has 
been appointed by the Council with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 
The other officials are appointed by the Secretary-General with the approval of 
the Council. 


Permanent Court of International Justice—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of a 
body of fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations 
for a term of nine years, and sits at the Hague. The Court is competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question - 
referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Court provides that any State may recognize as compulsory the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all or any classes of legal dispute concerning :— 


(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 
(b) Any question of international law. 


(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the reparations 
to be made for the breach of the international obligation. 


Canada has been a Member of the Court from its establishment, and in 1929 
accepted, subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in the cases contemplated in Article 36. 


CHAPTER IV.--POPULATION.' 


The Population chapter of the Year Book is a précis of the results of investiga- 
tions into the number and the constitution of the population made in the seven 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. 

The modern census, now established in all civilized countries as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic con- 

dition, has been described by a modern United States writer as the greatest single 

peace-time activity in which a government engages, both in respect of the physical 
extent of its organization and the important part which its results play in the general 
administration of public affairs. 

Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 80-83 of this volume. But the 
census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage which has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, 
local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing and occupations of the people, severally constitute investigations of 
enormous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected 
in the ordinary course of administration must be related if their importance is to be 
realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information 
upon which the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; 7.e., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method, adopted in the United 
Kingdom, each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of ‘‘visitors’’ and the tracing of ‘‘absentees”. A date prior to 
the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census. 
In the Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to their 
home localities, while inmates of prisons, jails, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted 
where found. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada 
and its percentage distribution as on each date, together with the absolute and 
percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. 


1This chapter has been revised by E. S. Macphail, Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A list of the publications of this branch will be found in Chapter XXIX, Section I, under 
“Population” 
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1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in the Census Years 
1871 to 1931.1 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No. No. No. - No. No. No. oO. 
Prince Edward Island...:.... 94,021! 108,891 109,078 103,259) 93,728 88,615 88, 038 
INOVEISCOtLANa te ieee eee 387,800} 440,572] 450,396] 459,574] 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
New: Briniswitk... 0. ... 4b 285 , 594 321, 233 SMA est 331,120} 351,889 387, 876 408, 219 
uUeDeCe nae eee eee 1,191,516} 1,359,027] 1,488,535] 1,648,898)2,005, 7767/2, 360, 6655]. 2,874, 255 
Ontario; Sih ee eet ee 1,620,851] 1,926,922} 2,114,321] 2,182, 947)/2, 527, 292212, 933,662 | 3,431, 683 ( 
iManitobascue tents 25, 228 62, 260 152,506] 2553211] 461,3942] 610,118 700,139 © 
Saskatchewan...... - - - 91,279] 492,432 | 757,510 921,785 
Alberta... zee ede See eae - : - - 73,022} 374,2953) 588,454 731, 605 
IBri¢ishe Olu bi ante eerie 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657} 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
Nukoniy Soe eee eens - - — |. ' 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
Northwest Territories!....... 48,000 56, 446 98 , 967 20, 129 6, 5072 7,988 9,723 
Royal Canadian Navy....... yA Mces ~ - - ~ 485 6 
"ROUAIS ee etic eres 3,689, 257| 4,324,810 


4,833,239) 5,371, 315|7, 205, 643 peer 10,376, 786 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island........ 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 
INGVanOCObIa tts. sake acer 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 
News Brunswick»... 425. seen 7-74 7:43 6-65 6-16 4-88 
Quebec... 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 
(ONGATIONS « hekcare sear teke 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 
ANT tHO) oy Wren, wee Abeeae th cuee. box 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 
Saskatchewan...... - - - 1-70 6-84 
NIN GYS) Git? bey heen PRR Pe aA orciod oS - - - 1-36 5-19 
JBiaqnepau CfoinaMoveiecs oot acak a. 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 
AULCOT Certta) +2 ns ae eee = - - 0-51 0-12 
Northwest Territories4..... 1-30 1-30 2-05 0:37 0-09 
Totals... ....4, eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


100-0 


1921. 


p.c. 


1-01 
5-96 
4-41 
26-87 
33-38 
6-94 
8-62 
6-70 
5:97 
0-05 
0-09 


1931. 


DS, 


0-85 
4-94 
3°93 
27-70 
33-07 
6-75 
- 8-88 
7:05 
6-69 
0-04 
0-09 


100-0 


3.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1931, Numerical 


Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931 and Total Increase. 


Popula- Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. Popula- | Increase, 
Province or tion |—— 5 ; tion 1871 
Territory. in 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 in to 
1871. to to to to to to 1931 1931. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. oO. 
Ph island ae 94,021) 14,870 187} —5,819| —9,531) —5,113 —577 88,038) —5, 983 
ING SMe salts See 387,800) 52,772! 9,824) 9,178) 32,764) 31,499} —10,991} 512,846] 125,046 
NEB See eee 285,594} 35,639 30} 9,857; 20,769) 35,987; 20,348] 408,219} 122,625 
Que. wee eeees sf, 191,516] 167,511] 129,508) 160,363) 356,878) 354,8895| 513,590) 2,874, 255)/1, 682, 739 
Ont. ........{1,620,851] 306,071} 187,399) 68,626) 344,345) 406,370) 498,021] 3,431, 683]1, 810,832 
Man inceie eee 25,228) 37,032) 90,246) 102,705} 206,183) 148,724] 90,021) 700,139) 674,911 
Sask - - —| 91,279] 401,153! 265,078] 164,275} 921,785) 921,785 
Altay, =, cee ee - - =| 73,022) 301,273] 214,159] 143;151) 731,605] _-731, 605 
BC eee 36,247| 13,212) 48,714) 80,484] 213,823] 132,102} 169,681! 694,263} 658,016 
Nikon: sree - ~ — | 27,219] —18,707| —4,355 73 4, 230 4, 230 
ING WANs eer 48,000) 8,446) 42,521|—78,838} —13, 622 1,481 1,735 9,723| —388,277 
Royal Cdn. Navy. - - ~ - - 20485 6 6 - 
Totals.......|3,689,257| 635,553) 508,429) 538,076/1,835,328/1,581,3055|1, 588, 837/10, 376, 78616, 687,529 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916 and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of the 1930 Year 


Book. For intercensal estimated populations, see Table 37, p. 145. 
sion of Boundaries Act, 1912. 


Territories. 


2Corrected asa result of the Exten- 


3Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest 


4The decreases shown inthe population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to 


the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the 
5Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the 
’Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their homes in the 


boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
cenus of 1931. 


—— 


. 
- 
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4.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Increase Per 
Cent, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 


Increase per cent, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 


Popula- |_ Increase 
Province or Territory. os 1871 , 1881 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | Percent 
co to to to to to to in 60 
1871. Years. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931 
No. PaGe Dice. p.c. p.c. p.c: DiC: DG. 
. Prince Edward Island......... 94,021} 15-82 0-17] —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 —6-36 
Nova Scotia. . SR a Ss eee ae 387,800} 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6:40 | —2-10 32-24 
. New Brunswick. . Tote Mea Sess 285,594] 12-48 0-01 3:07 6-27 10-28 5-24 42-94 
DADS a0? 99 Oo aa ae ee 1,191,516) 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-692} 21-76 141-23 
Ln Oe ae eee 1,620,851) 18-88 9-73 3-25 | 15-77] 16-08} 16-98 111-72 
MINOW Reais fore. bikiew v oye 25,228} 146-79 | 144-95 67-34 80-79 82-23 14-75 2,675-25 
Saskatchewan..2>..%-.....065- ~ - - — | 439-48 | 53-83 | 21-69 - 
PAIMSEUR ents: feo kes iicda sien ~ - - — | 412-58 | 57-22 | 24-33 - 
Bortish'Columbiat <2... ssi: 36,247) 36:45 | 98-49 | 81-98 | 119-68 | 33-66 | 32-35 | 1,815-37 
SAL REL cect ag lel a aad gig - - - — |—68-73 |}—51-16 1:76 - 
Northwest Territories!.:...... 48,000} 17-60 75-33 |—79-66 |—67-67 22-76 21-72 —79-74 
ROUSSE Re. Se ASS 3,689,257, 17-23 | 11-76 | 11-138 | 34-17 | 21-942] 18-08 181-27 


1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separa- 
tion therefrom of immense areas to form Yukon and the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 

2Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times be- 
longs to Canada. The year was 1666, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the census of 1666 was a systematic ‘nominal’ enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation 
and conjugal and family condition. A second census in 1667 included the areas 
under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Europe the first. census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France 
and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that, in the United States, 
the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence 
colony, in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of government 
throughout the civilized world, may call for more than passing appreciation. 

The census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 
1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians settled in villages and 
living a civilized life under the supervision of the missionaries. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
Not to present further details, some of which will be found in the Chronology on 
pp. 60-69, it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of 
New France was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), whilst another 10,000 French 
(thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered 
through what are now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
The British population of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years after the 
foundation of Halifax in 1749. 

Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports—more or less sporadic—of colonial governors though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
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Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
24,600, (1841) 47,042.1 

The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a ‘Board of Registration and Statistics” with 
instructions ‘‘to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publishing 
the same” and providing also for a decennial census. ‘The first census thereunder 
was taken in 1851 and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in Canada 
over the past 80 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in 
Ontario, whilst the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following 
Confederation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which in- 
cluded several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither 
of the last two deeades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled 
either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. 
With the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately 
five and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five 
millions in the past thirty years. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the present century 
that the most spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. 
The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the ‘“‘last 
best West”. The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded 
to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the ’eighties and ’nineties. But 
though western population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with 
the launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western 
settlement and production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an 
almost equally striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern 
Canada, forming the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, 
of course, was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of $1,500,000,000 
between 1900 and 1912—which went to finance the large constructive undertakings 
(chiefly railway, municipal and industrial) which characterized the movement 
and which represented at bottom the traditional policy of England in search of 
cheap and abundant food for her workshop population. The years 1901 to 1911, — 
in brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration move- 
ment just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, 
rose rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single 
year. In the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000 and, though 
at least a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour tempo- 
rarily attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly 
in the never-ceasing and natural “drag” of the United States upon a virile and less 
wealthy people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total 


1A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1861 was published as 
Vol. IV of the census of 1871. 
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population of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the 
relative growth of any other country during the same period. The movement was 
continued and even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the 
century, after which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a new 
and wholly unexpected turn. Nevertheless, the decade which closed with the 
census of 1921 showed over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the 
proportionate loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), 
Canada’s relative gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


Results of the Census of 1931.—According to the final results of the 1931 
census, the total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as 
compared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an increase of 1,588,837 or 18-08 p.c. in 
the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and 34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 
to 1921 and 1901 to 1911 respectively. 


During the decade 1911-21 the countries which comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States which was in the Great War for only nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two, suffered less in actual loss of life from the 
War and its consequences than the continental countries of Europe. None of 
them declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 
with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 
from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 
and 1911. Nor has this situation been much improved in the post-war decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 p.c. 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0-8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 
New Zealand, according to the latest official estimate (the census of 1931 was post- 
poned), increased her population from 1,218,913 to 1,510,940 or by nearly 24 p.c. 
for the decade ended 1931, as compared with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c. respectively 
for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. In the case of the white population of South 
Africa, much the same condition obtained. The Commonwealth of Australia, the 
only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade of the twentieth century 


_ than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,485,734 in 1921 or by 22-01 


p.c. as compared with 18-05 p.c. for the previous decade and 19-4 p.c. for the most 
recent decade 1921-31 (based on the latest official population estimate of 6,488,707 
for 1931!). The population of the continental United States increased between 1920 
and 1930 from 105,710,620 to 122,775,046, an increase of 16-1 p.c., as compared 
with 14-9 p.c. in the decade 1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the decade 1900-10. 


Considering now the movement of population within the Dominion of Canada 
itself, it is evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United 
States, there is a distinct movement of population from east to west. In the 
decade from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western provinces 
then increased their population by no less than 44 p.c. and for the decade 1921-31 
the increase was from 2,480,664 to 3,047,792, or 22-86 p.c. From 1921 to 1931 the 
five eastern provinces increased from 6,294,655 to 7,315,041, an increase of 1,020,386 
persons, which, though absolutely larger than the figure for the West, constitutes 
an increase of only 16-2 p.c. over the 1921 population. The same conclusion may 
be deduced from Table 2, which shows that while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c. and in 


1As in the case of New Zealand the census of 1931 was postponed 
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1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt west of the lake of the 
Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24; in 1901, 12-02; in 1911, 24-09; in 1921, 
28-37; and in 1931, 29-50. 

On the other hand, the Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 
p.c. of the total population of the Dominion, had in 1881 20-14 p.c., in 1891 
18-22 p.c., in 1901 16-64 p.c.} in 1911 13-01 p.c., in 1921 11-38 p.c., and in 1931 
only 9-72 p.c. of the population. Ontario and Quebec—the old pre-Confederation 
Province of Canada—still remain the chief centre of population. Their propor- 
tion of the total was 60-77 p.c. in 1931, as compared with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 
75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901, 62-90 p.c. in 1911 
and 60-25 p.c. in 1921. In other words, the net result of the sixty years has been 
that in 1931 three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in these provinces 
as compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 


In 1881 the “centre” of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it was probably in the Parry Sound district of Ontario in 
1921 and at the present time is somewhat west of this locality. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in J931 (7.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921 
and 1911, isshown by provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 5. Gener- 
ally speaking the density of population decreases as one travels westward, but the 
enormous area of the province of Quebec unduly reduces the density of its population, 
which was 5-49 in 1931. As among the nine provinces, the density of popula- 
tion is greatest in Prince Edward Island and least in British Columbia. 


5.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Notre.— Densities are for revised land areas as in 1933 (see p. 7). 


Province. 19141 4 S1990,.1 79931, Torus. 1911. | 1921. | 1981. 
Prince Edward Saskatchewan..... 2-07 3:18 3°87 
is acl cs ene 42-92 40-57 AQr ote AL DeLED Aen Gor 1-59 oat 2-94 
Nova Scotia....... 23-74 25-25 24-72 || British Columbia.. lt, 1-590 1-98 
New Brunswick.... 12-70 14-00 14-73 || Canada, Exclusive 
Que eCiemite «ole 3:83 4-51 5-49 of the Territories 3:61 4-40 5-20 
Ontario sense 6-96 8-08 G2ZA5 Tis Vaakonee at Eee ee, 0-04 0-02 0-02 
Manitoba. oc. .0% 2-10 2-78 3:19 || Northwest Terri-| , 
TORIGS AN). anes ct 0-005 |. 0-006 0-007 
Canada...... 2-08 2-54 3-00 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigra- 
tion, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
immigration. The following estimate (Table 6) may, however, be of interest. 
During the decade 1911-21, in addition to 60,000 Canadians who died overseas 
and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, there were also 
great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immigrants—who left 
Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies in the Great War 
and did not return. 
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6.—Movement of Population, including Estimated Natural Increase, Recorded Lmmi- 
sia aiped pan Kstimated Emigration, for the Inter-Censal Periods 1991-11, 1911-21 
~ and 1921-31. 


Decade and Item. No. 
Decade 1901-1911— 
een e emeis OF April l, 1900. iit foe deve bale Fists > Salk WG so. s+ ale oana-ebimpeetenen Eyaaia eewitiy 
Natural increase (1901-1911), HeLa et ee Sh ciet OR se ce 853, 566 
Ronmaner gion Wa Ori 12.1901 touviay sd el Oldie tac, wt cccdc wie sreve SUE Eases ov oo mie. + v Siecsainvelee re 1,847,651 
Ss aaa ir ee Sten h ele ct SO PE G2. ac ote hte. « svc cde cyaco: dus ayahireuocerees 8,072,532 
PesticemmnSoNSIS OLA INe |. LOL. cconsuntmnde Soa CH seh «.« coseeene toil ve oe veh wile o o0.s- mre euts 7,206, 643 
Emigration (April 1, 1901, to May US wl Olle) ppOmU IUCR Sc. eo, SERIE ABs ar + arabe dioe.oi).8 oaponcrene 865, 889 
7 Decade 1911-1921— 
Pee ONS ON UNG ho LO l Tec tee eel Nae. WR TRG Ci occa e SR Bice Bu ood sa wierarh, cmseversisresiye 7,206, 643 
mrcuranercane (LOTL—LOZL), Ostia te dinynct tects ite) Aavereedlare.c.c 6c wale cibie « » o.sceteyece,eite6.¢ 4 oye ops 1,150,125 
sete N GUNS 1, 1o1 1, to Mavis 1102 1) cia essai es was ce eRe cine do's ole thew ova cteere bus 1,728,921 
0S CR agen 6 | RNS ELS SI Tie Fae 0 Ree To oe 3 10, 085, 689 
EBT tC ONS OL WUNO 1, | Gale ah wenehintt. caet ite ts, . wscak ERGE es ss veoh otocn cegpistoweye abate 8, 787, 949 } 
Rrmncratonsune 1, 19f1, to Mayol, 1921),estimated 28 ...... she scie «o's wh) os ad ovarempateres 1,297, 7402 
Decade 1921-1931— 
RaRTAE TOMES CRSUS, Ol (UNC 1.02 lara tos. cpa ace tae AER ain sak MEROUU « & woe wre h ome. saahie catenato Ste 8, 787, 9492 
Natural Increase (1921-1931), partly estimated for the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec.| 1,325,256 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288,874 returned Canadians........ 1,509,136 
“LIGIER epetege Se Fie ene Rp eb anates Gani Dr ile Treg OR" AG ie. PE ar Ae 11,622,341 
MDM OLMM NSS Of UNO 1, 1 9G4I. ch as eel matics haus. v. cca SIOe EMO. Se vo stacdleue blo aca aqureary 5 10,376, 786 
mmrerration Guune.1> 1921 to May dl, 1931),,estimated s......... cose lac cs ee cet bess spy eecees 1,245,555 
Semmens pecmertsinO0, LOOT- LOL. cps sock: crsinrnshtls alle noe aia las oe pala oily oe oe ohne daw epee gee 1,835,328 
OT Erg cea ihe Tei dey ae ee AG pee RO Ea ee Lie Oe a RF ee ae Te pe hae en eee 1,581,305 
Remon ne HOO eon, 921-1931" parma} Ariane han tthe s.05.0 1 SOR een 2 6a a cb ds te eee wae 1,588,837. 


1Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
2This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Subsection 1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts. 


The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada in 
1931 as compared with 1921 are given in Table 7 


7.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1931, Compared with 


Province and / Population. Province and Population. 
Electoral District. — ; Electoral District. - 
= 1931. 1921. 1931. 1921. 

Prince Edward island. 88, 638 88,615) New Brunswick......... 408,219 387,876 

COG On ie ea aa 19,147 OO AAS @harlotter, wate wes oso 20837, 21,485 

LEO PS Syl aga 31,500 Bho Ole erlOuCeSlCe wens cor..0m- 41,914 38, 684 

“US OI aS ae 37,391 SocboUPewent. fae eee hateenck 23,478 23,916 

Northumberland........ 34,124 33, 985 

| Nova Scotia............... 512,846 523,837 im pau Madawaska 54,386 42,977 

4 Antigonish-Guysborough 25,516 OT OOSIMOTCO Valicecnsenen Sat. warsars o: 31,026 32,078 

a Cape Breton North- , St. ee AlDOrtts. coc ot 69, 292 69,093 

ae NGL SC Rae 29,116 31,325]| _ Victoria-Carleton....... 35, 703 33,900 

»: Cape Breton South...... 66, 299 58,716] Westmorland........... 57,506 53,387 

- alchester,......,...:... 25,051 25,196 York-Sunbury.:........ 39, 453 38,421 
§ . Sumberiand....-........ 36,366 41,191 

; Digby-Annapolis........ 34, 650 AT LOONGUULCD OCG: . sek gee tek os wee ke 2,874,255| 2,369,665 

* Halifax City and County 100, 204 Or 228i oArrenteuils: Mec’ 56.1.4: h 18,976 17,165 

‘oa tdants- Kings)... ... 43,750 ed £0 Sole] Be (ts 09 POUR eco hee Siete 6 16,914 18,035 

‘ Baworness 0... ccs 21,055 DOASVGH ISCAICES: Alet etoe es Hah 57,544 52,701 

MOU Se ee A Sk ek 39,018 40,851] Beauharnois.:.......... 25,163 19,888 

Queens-Lunenburg....... 42,286 43,686] Bellechasse............. 21,296 21,190 

Richmond-West Cape Rerthier-Maskinongé.... 35,545 36, 762 

ESEOLONC FOr 6st eas. 5 15,411 17,646) Bonaventure............ 32,432 29,092 


Shelburne-Yarmouth.... 33,424 35,865! Brome-Missisquoi....... 32,069 31,090 
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7.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1931, Compared with 
1921—- continued. 


Province and Population. Province and Population. 
Electoral District. ss Electoral District. SE nEEnEEREEEEEEEnEEEIEEEEEEEEEEEEeEI 
1931. 1921. 1931. 1921. 
Quebec—concluded. Ontario—concluded. 

Chambly-Verchéres..... 39,404 34,643) - Essex Hast.............. 429/64 925), 283 
Champlaingee i604 0: 50,176 47,852|| Essex South............. 35,044 29,375 
Charlevoix-Saguenay. . 54,999 45,692]| Essex West............. 83, 808|-——_ 49, 418 
Ch&teauguay-Hunting- _ Fort willismienar es 36, 040 27,964 
CONC. oe ree 25,470 26,731] Frontenac-Addington. .. 29,434 30, 696 
Chicoutimi: Pe Canes a rea 55,724 37.518) 5: GIlENgary ance eee 18, 666 20,518 
Comptonn ae eee 31,858 32,816] Grenville-Dundas....... 32,425 33, 953 
Dorchester. ...5........ 31,693 29, b6ai-n Grey North :.>-.2..5. 30, 288 30, 667 
Drummond-Arthabaska. 53,338 44,823] Grey Southeast......... 27,411 28,384 
Gagne watdasunt ea. 45,617 40,375] -Haldimands-..0.-. 2.52. 21,428 21, 287 
LGU foe car ete Giort Sterne 49,196 39,18 0leeebal tons erseerrtien ae nee 26,558 24,899 
Joliette 2eeisrieccnntcse 27,585 25,913) Haninilton East.......... 66,771 54, 233 
Kamouraskas= .aescns lke 24,085 22,014 Hamilton West......... 56,305 53, 254 
ahellesnar sche. teen 36, 953 35,927] Hastings-Peterborough.. 27,160 27,476 
Lake St. John........... 50, 253 35,539]| Hastings South........: 39,327 37,838 
Laprairie-Napierville.... 21,091 20,065) Huron North........... 22,662 23,540 
L’ Assomption-Montcalm 29,188 28,318) Huron South... 5..-. <5 22,518 23,548 
Laval-Two Mountains. . 30, 434 28,314] Kenora-Rainy River... 33, 925 26,315 
WVEN OO en, eoeico ae ete es 35, 656 So S2aEeERONG..”.. s7 8 com nea etree 54,715 50, 638 
i SEGLS G9 15. Sroise baste eee tee 19,404 17,859] Kingston City...:...... 26,180 24,104 
Wotbimiéres: osha 23,034 21,837] Lambton East.......... 26,736 28,271 
Ma Cane Stretton ctl 45,272 36,303] Lambton West.......... 34,040 30,418 
IMG gantiCres carat eeee 35, 492 SO NOSE MLSABAT Kies ee eee rere 32,856 32,993 
Montmagny.-. 2.6 +-5ee 20,239 21 O90 eleeds. cnc feaonen: 35, 157 34,909 
Wicglets stn nh ent sere 28, 673 29605 >icineolnvss.aee tate eee 54,199 48,625 
PONTIAC: Seevener ener ee 64, 155 45.682) Icondon))s. sists sees 59,821 53, 838 
PRortneul,.<4cctace ae eee 39,522 34,452! - Middlesex East......... 34, 788 27,994 
Quebec-Montmorency... 39, 552 31,000) Middlesex West......... 23 632 25,033 
Quebec-East............. 55,596 40,722) Muskoka-Ontario....... 35,513 35,021 
Quebec-South............ SOnzao 2 ESTO NAD ISSING ». ee eee 70, 204 49, 969 
Quebec-West............ 52,309 37,562!) Norfolk-Elgin........... 40,727 35, 937 
EiChelictx.a- caer ae 21,483 19,548]| Nortbumberland........ 30, 727 30,512 
Richmond-Wolfe........ 41,867 AQPOASTa Ontario... sus sce cee ee 45,13¢ 31,074 
Foimouskices2,. s.r Sei my! QeszomO ttawa.cccc one ser teee 106,077 93,740 
St. Hyacinthe-Rouville.. 39, 630 36,754], Oxford North........... 25, 244 PUES 40 
St. Johns-Iberville....;.. 27,051 23,518}. Oxford South..........- 22,581 22,235 
Shefford:2.. .cweeeuhonae 28,262 DOA oseeeabk dale 75. sees eee 59, 246 59,545 
Sherbrooke.............. 37,386 BOS TSOl A aLry, SOURG. 2 see cake 25,900 26, 860 
MtANsteadssne ee wae eee 25,118 Boas OU Me ALLICIAL, scace ce eeterereae 3,973 2,477 
Témiscouastavs. cee 50, 163 ACTS OlmpPOel. Locirsniae ee sce 28,156 23, 896 
‘Derrebonne). "sence 4c eee 38,611 33,908|| Perth North............ 33,822 32,461 
Three Rivers-St. Maurice 69, 095 50,845] Perth South............ 17,570 18,382 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges..... 21,114 21,620] Peterborough West...... 37,042 35, 243 

Wrightson cose eee Zien 25,867) Port Arthur-Thunder 
Y amaskav soi see ‘16,820 18, 056 Bayer en ys oe : 35, 865 26, 871 
Quebec Unorganized!:... 1,387 A 1GONeerescottsuw.. suse 24,596 26,478 
Prince Edward-Lennox.. 25,718 25,494 
Montreal Island............ 1,003, 868 724,205] Renfrew North:........ 27,230 27,079 
Cartier. cos cnn wae 48,064 48,869] Renfrew South..:....... 26,986 27,061 
hoch elagas.c.ctsu. 2 ee 87,096 G7 S36 se ussel lesser ie itso. ae 43, 831 43,413 
Jacques-Cartier.......... 130,776 70,856) Simcoe Bast............ 36,572 37,122 
Laurier-Outremont...... 88,579 67,682] Simcoe North...... i ae 29,224 29,036 
Maisonneuve............. 116,311} 6d,646 sa otormont.. 1.0... ae 32,524 25,134 
Mount Royal..:......... 93,035 39,487] Timiskaming North.... 58) 284 p26, 328 
Sie Amines erst ce atecck 60, 696 54,834] Timiskaming South..... 43/948 31,743 
St eANtome arte cet nae nse 36.033 DOTOOS aE LOLONtO: ASty .<, aa. oes 68, 987 63,735 
SU a DYert iat 508 Ae en, 8 140,940 75,475) Toronto East Centre.... 66,341 69,717 
SEEN eck ishieer wn ok 44,019 44,372] Toronto-High Park..... 64,088 51,645 
St jJamestec pers oan 54,903 54,741] Toronto Northeast...... 106, 123 58,319 
St. Lawrence-St. George 37,861 37,688] Toronto Northwest..... 70,729 61,484 
Sti Mary Peers cea ee 65,555 63,381] Toronto-Scarborough. : . 87,656} 49, 749 

Toronto South.......... 46,065 48,502 

Ontario 3 vn ee cs oe oe 3,431,683}  2,933,662)| Toronto West Centre.... 61,972 59,197 
Algoma East............ { 37)455 51, Ol2he<Vietoria..: eaieqeshiens 31,841 33,995 
Algoma West............ \. 38,425 35, 586|| Waterloo North......... Hate 41,698 
Brant te oe ees 21,202 21,970) Waterloo South......... 36,075 33, 568 
Brantiord Citys oe 32,274 ole dO 7eeWelland:: ser ae eee 82,731 66, 668 
Bruce: North- eco. ace 20, 466 20,872|| Wellington North....... 19,035 19, 833 
Bruce/Southe sae 21,820 23,413] Wellington South........ 39,129 34,327 
Carleton sae tee ee 38, 619 S2AOLOl eEWLONtWOFr tliene dc ree ok 66, 943 46, 080 
Dufferin-Simcoe......... 32, 763 30,209 |(ney OK INorths w.2c.%.5.00 5 38, 607 36, 222 
Duorham.,.. sie ese-aen ase 25, 782 24,0291) YVOrK SOUbR A sivas). wes 62,258 27,895 
Hlgin Westin. ...2......5 34, 068 30,413") "York Weston... ... > 124,883] —~~~61, 655 


1Unorganized, not included in any electoral district. 
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7.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1931, Compared with 
1921—-concluded. 


Province and Population. Province and Population. 
Electoral District. —- Electoral District. Oa a 
1931 1921. 1931 1921 
MIGMIODA > occ coccs sos 700,139 610,118) Alberta.................. 731, 605 588, 454 
IBEAMGON Gwe es. cas bec « 40,483 Gonos SA CACIA or. cee akegteccrle wits kod 34, 896 39,974 
LSCoyn nites eae 37,703 38,607] Athabaska.............. 55, 298 37,214 
AP AU ERT Cah, oe se set e-cia ss 31,891 30,604] Battle River............ 43,441 36, 737 
Macdonald.............. 32,090 31,877|| Bow River............. 35,901 34,323 
IMariaueUtes:. <<... sc 3 es 37,468 34,482] Calgary East........... 51,640 38,076 
INGODAW A. Eacicie's casio e's a s 27,429 29,941! Calgary West........... 50, 898 40,122 
LN SUE ae ; 32,238 20; 868i Camrose. oo 05.2. ccc 39, 806 38,274 
Portage la Prairie....... 33,979 35,461] Edmonton East......... 48, 865 36, 263 
BTM ONCH EL 026 cies ode «x 32,613 29,439]| Edmonton West........ 51,584 38,748 
Og eS oe eee 44,506 41,265] Lethbridge............. 47,871 38,079 
SERA SRS crsiag tS Oh es 26,726 24, 430i Macleod... 2. cadence on 40,336 33, 826 
Springfield.s.\). 04.0... 42,350 30, 836]| Medicine Hat........... 32,709 36,395 
St. Boniface............. 43,389 35,429] Peace River............ 76,778 39,727 
Winnipeg North......... 62,917 B24 7 Si) Mec Deer ct .tae.. .chiscoee 39,385 35,318 
Winnipeg North Centre. . 45,350 39,142] Vegreville.............. 37,442 30,593 
Winnipeg South.......... 51,518 32,943]| Wetaskiwin............. 44,755 34, 785 
Winnipeg South Centre. . 77,489 63,812 : 
Saskatchewan............ 921,785 757,510) British Columbia........ 694,263 524,582 
PMBGIBUDOIS cs ods sins «as st os 41,144 34 (SUC Art DOO lee ek. ca. aa 52,702 39, 834 
EPRI ONO Gera wrens tee ss 44,146 37,128)| Comox-Alberni......... 25,369 21,378 
WORGOESIOY-c50 cheek 35,290 28,997) Fraser Valley........... 38,507 28,811 
Last Mountain........... 36,507 34,054! Kootenay East......... 22,566 19,137 
WSGRE INK 5 cles acetone acs 31,266 32,308] Kootenay West......... 39, 943 30,502 
MIACKONZIO £5 oc cccv os as 44,869 34; 009l|) - Nanaimons... koa siecle: 55,524 48,010 
Maple Creek............. 43,903 38,586)| New Westminster....... 69, 294 45,982 
BUOHOTU! Seats caine os cel oo 52, 608 30; TIGP SRGONS =. Solo. cay 6x cows 30,358 28, 934 
CY ig Se lg 39,338 36,842)| Vancouver-Burrard..... 82,519 56,338 
Moose Jaw.............+- 42,334 42,243)| Vancouver Centre....... 75, 234 60,879 
North Battleford........ 53, 708 34,451]/ Vancouver North....... 32,972 24,215 
Prince-Albert.o 2... 52.65 50, 896 39,126)| Vancouver South........ 89, 556 46,137 
Oar ADPCHOS.. jae..cs. sss 35, 938 DOs OUI) P| VICLOLIA! ecco c ek necee oe 39,082 38, 727 
OPTS S86 xicescs ss ses 60, 858 402625 || eV ale ee eos Sees weak 40,637 35, 698 
ROSOCOW NS .-.. Sak esio se - 32,526 29,341 
Saskatoon............0.; 60, 636 40, 712 
South Battleford........ 45,199 30.070. S WON sates oa es 4,230 4,157 
Swift Current............ 41,717 40,305 
WUAVDUTT: Corl. seh es we eee 41, 684 37,431 
Willow Bunch........... 48,466 39,257||Northwest Territories... 9,723 7,988 
CGE COME ice hee ts eiieie's + ote 38, 692 37,857 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. ‘The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (8) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 10. 


In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the commence- 
ment of its history, the first census of 1666 showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 
females. As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes 
became smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population, after about 
1680, was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when the 
English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
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mencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the colony. At the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower 
Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper 
Canada, and since Confederation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of 
males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. The great immigration 
of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called the 
“masculinity” of the Canadian population (7.e., the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. 
The Great War, however, both checked immigration and took about 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
sulinity of our population was only 3 p.c.— 515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
population. 


In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a whole. It is 
interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has increased in the 
eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly greatest. 
In Table 8 statistics are presented, showing the number of males and females in 
each of the provinces and territories at each census since 1871, while Table 9 shows 
the proportions of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population. The 
statistics of Table 10 show the position of Canada among other countries of the 
world in regard to masculinity. 


- 8.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Province. ——_- 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46, 900 54, 729 54, 162 54,881 54,197 
INO War SCO UIE a tees meee 193, 792 194,008 220,538 220, 034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick............. 145, 888 139, 706 164,119 157,114 163 , 739 157,524 
Quebec: tii eee 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
Ontarion es ea eee eee 828,590 792,261 978,554 948, 368 1,069,487 1,044,834 
IMATGODdicc ck cee ae eee 12, 864 12,364 Bozo Pak NEV] 84,342 68, 164 

Saskatchewan. <.........-. 51 - - - - - ~ 

Albert ates sitet eos ot eee - - ~ - - - 
eee! Columibia, 4.5) 20, 694 LonOoG 29, 503 19,956} © 63, 003 35, 170 

LUC ee eae an ee ire - - - - - - 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23, 726 28,113 28 , 333 53, 785 45,182 
Canada. Soi. Ae 1,869,264) 1,819,993) 2,188,854] 2,135,956} 2,460,471) 2,372,768 

1901. IK BEES 22 1921/ 1931. 

Province. — : _ 

Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Pap Islandia): s.<. 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44,887 43 , 728 45,392 42,646 
NES Ree itn hen 233 , 642 225, 9382 251,019 241,319 266, 472 257,365 263, 104 249, 742 
INGRIS e orepgere nee tee 168, 639 162,481 179, 867 721022 1G7esoL 190,525 208, 620 199,599 
Ques. Jor eh re. 824, 454 824,444) 1,012,815 992,961) 1,179,726] 1,180,939] 1,447,124] 1,427,131 
Ontersceetine ore 1,096,640} 1,086,307) 1,301,272} 1,226,020) 1,481,890] 1,451,772} 1,748,844] 1,682,839 
iam), eae, eas 138, 504 116, 707 252,954 208, 440 320,567 289,551 368, 065 332,074 
Saplaace Wh ak ciae 49,431 41,848 291, 730 200, 702 413, 700 343, 810 499, 935 421, 850 
AGA ces oe on kee 41,019 82,003 223,792] - 150,503 324, 208 264, 246 400,199 331,406 
BiG ai bees 114, 160 64,497 251,619 140, 861 293,409 231 178 385,219 309,044 
Yukon sch ewer 23, 084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
N AWE. ott eek Sekt 10,176} - 9, 953 3,350 olor 4,129 3, 859 5,214 4,509 
Canada.......| 2,751,708] 2,619,607) 3,821,995] 3,384, 648/4,529, 6431) 4,258,308] 5,374,541] 5,002,245 


1 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. 
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9.—Proportion of Sexes per 1,009 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
2 ‘3 —— “ Oph ens A Excess 
rovince, e- of Males e- | of Males : e- | of Males 
Males males over Males. males. over Males. males. over 

Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island... 501 499 2 503 “497 6 503 497 6 
Nova pcotia.’.....5.... 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick......... 511 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 
OES, Ie er 500 500 - 499 501 —2 500 500 - 
Mncarity se. WOR wees 511 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
i DETR e) 3 Os ee 510 490 20 564 436 128 553 447 106 
Saskatchewan........... - = - _ - = - ~ - 

loll ot 0) toe at eer - - - - - - - - - 
«epee Columbia..2s.).5 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 

ukon - - = - - - - - - 
Northwest Territories. . 506 494 12 498 502 —4 543 457 86 
Canada............ 507 493 14 508 494 12 509 494 18 
1901. 1911 1921. 1931. 
: Excess Excess Excess Excess 
Province. as Fe- lof Males Male Fe- lof Males Males Fe- jof Males Mal Fe- jof Males 
“*\males.| over “*lmales.| over ‘Imales.| over €S-\males.| over 

Females Females Females Females 
P.E. Island. 503} 497 6 502} 498 4 507] 493 14 516} 484 32 
NG 508} 492 16 510} 490 20 509} 491 18 513 487 26 
NED tea. >. 509 491 18 511 489 22 509 491 18 oy 489 py) 
OIE Rise). vies 500} 500 - 505 495 10 500} 500 - 503 497 6 
SOG eee ec. 502} 498 4 515} 485 30 505} 495 10 510} 490 20 
Mena sos 543 457 86 548} 452 96 525 475 50 526] 474 52 
ashes as. 4 542) 458 84 592} 408 184 546] 454 92 542] 458 84 
PA en. os, 562} 438 124 598] 402 196 551 449 102 547| 453 94 
Cres... 639 361 278 641 359 282 559 441 118 555 445 110 
Nakone.. . 2 848 152 696 765\ 1.235 530 678] 322 356 668] 332 336 
Ved coters.. 506 494 12 515 485 30 517 483 34 536 464 he 
Canada. . 512| 488 24 530} 470 60 515} 485 30 518} 482 36 


10.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Nore.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


Country. 


ge 
Canada.. 


Se ee ee er 


Bia icin te fe 1 =e) Be «of afe e's 


(GaN is aes ie eee oa 
Bulgaria 


eae eeer eee toe sc reyes 


BNGENOMANGS 6.05)... 000 oc les bales 


Excess of FIixcess of 
Males over Males over 
Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in ° 
each 100 each 100 

Population. Population. 

1928 | Gea PeWVeUol aerate. fee eke ces 1930 —1-53 

1931 S99) elDenimar kee. seers ook hee 1930 —2-20 

Ener 1931 BPO GH ESN AeA een oasis ghee eer Baer Ree 1931 —2-27 
1931 DLS. ll INOW Vaaeoes. <4 ceeubios <a 1930 —2-63 

Bat 1931 188 ||| Pinko deen oct ees foes ee. 1920 —2-67 
Kyla 1931 LES0 | Genmany soa aes coke ore eA seas 1925 —3-14 
Pw 1929 1-56 || Northern Ireland........... 1926 —3-26 
pein: 1930 1-22 || Poland.. 1921 —3:37 
tie 1930 0-51 Switzerland Sea shee CEP Rated b> 1930 —3-65 
aime 1926 Ord? \Scoplangs tan teks ee 1931 —3-94 
1930 = O2) || EVANCO er sate tas ee cee ke 1926 —4-00 

ee 1928 —0-84 || England and Wales.......... 1931 —4-18 
ee 1930 a0 96) 1 CATISETIS seen cue >. ard eee <foree 1920 —4-23 
ane 1930 —0-98 || U.S.S.R. Gn Europe)........ 1926 —4-89 
1930 Se Peo el et OTA oy aaa et voi athe eitcetes seg a 1930 —6-81 
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Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 11 are given, in summary form together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced 
and legally separated, for 1871 and subsequent censuses. Especially notable is the 
larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly attribut- 
able to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. Note- 
worthy also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in recent 
years. The reader is referred to p. 166, Table 19, for details of divorces granted in 
the years 1901-32. 

The conjugal condition of the 1931 population is shown by provinces in Table 
12 and by age-groups in Table 13. 


11.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Numbers and Percentages, as Shown 
by Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 amd 1931. 


Legally Not 


Sex. Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced. wee Cis Total 

1871— No. No. No. No. No. No O. 

Malone hae eas 1,183, 787 543, 037 37,487 - ~ - 1,764,311 

CGI a GLa e, ..e 1,099,216 542,339 79, 895 - - = 1,721,450 
1881— 

Male Rio. Pattee shi 1,447,415 690, 544 50,895 ~ - - 2,188,854 

Menrale:cster. cece 1,336, 981 689, 540 109, 435 - i - 2,135,956 
1891— 

Mialles piesa ciate 1,601,541 796,153 62,777 - - - 2,460,471 

Nemaletenc.- eee 1,451, 851 791,902 129,015 - - - 2,372, (08 
1901— i 

Males. ae. Star. aeons 1, 748,582 928, 952 73, 837 337 - - 2,751,708 

Hemaler .\ ees 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 824 - - - 2,619, 607. 
1911— 

MalG...cc on te 2,369, 766 Iolo sos 89, 154 839 1, 286 29,097 3,821,995 

HMemade. 4s, 2 teens 1,941, 886 1,251, 468 179, 656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921— 

Males eee os 2,698,564 | 1,698,297 119, 695 3,670 1 9,417 4,529, 643 

Female 2 bane... 2,378, 728 1,631, 663 236, 504 Byars 1 7,680 4,258, 306 
1931— 

Male 32 aes 3,179,444 | 2,033,240 148, 954 4,049 1 8, 854 5,374, 541 

MOMmale wre acs nce. 2,771, 968 1,937,950 288, 641 8,392 1 294 5,002,245 
1871— p.c. p.c. p.¢. Dc: DG: Dc: pc: 

Males mtihcc cin OR 67-10 30-78 2-12 - ~ - 100 

Hetmale sensi: crore ee 63-85 31-51 4-64 - - - 100 
1881— 

WP Gy) Sea ee ee 66-12 31-55 2-33 - ~ 100 

HMomalek ie. a. Fs<% - 62-59 32-28 5-13 - y - ~ 100 
1891— 

Male riercitds scans 65-09 32-36 2-55 = ~ - 100 

HeMalGrc..0- oases - 61-19 Bios // 6-44 - - - 100 
1901— 

NETIC rhc aa ctoe es 6a%: 63-55 33°76 2-68 “Ol - -- 100 

Hemalor cnc sete... 59-71 34°51 5°77 “01 - ~ 100 
1911— 

Mia len ese: Aharotisy os 62-00 34-85 2°33 -02 -03 -76 100 

(eI AG. cs dee teers + 6 57-37 36-97 5-31 02 °05 28 100 
1921— 

Male gd... toca: aha wc 59-58 37-49 2-64 -08 1 “21 100 

Hemalows.t seen 55-86 88-32 5-55 09 1 “18 100 
1931— ir! 

MSIGS. <cctemeteates 59-16 37°83 2-77 -08 1 -16 100 

Hemvalesicnee sence 55-41 38-74 5-77 07 I “01 100 


1 Legally seyarated included with divorced. 
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12.—Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada Classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced,! and Not Given, by Provinces and Sex, 1931. 


Males. 
Province. 
Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced.1| Not Given.| Total. 
Prince Edward Island....... 27,820 15, 886 1,667 15 4 45,392 
INGyausCOUIS. 0... 0... 586 f. 160, 044 94,181 8,638 170 71 263, 104 
mew DrunsWwiICk...6..2....- 129,407 T2000 6,453 146 37 208, 620 
MICO Ge oes soins ieioeiews ws « 910,618 494,136 41,538 345 487 1,447,124 
BME Co pcg. a cls chavelens ee os 962,790 731,191 On, 220 1,071 1,569 1,748,844 
LACE 3) 6 er 221,183 137,568 8,671 344 299 368,065 
Saskatchewan............... 315,196 173,610 10,024 394 711 499,935 
PAI U A SN ok. oes Paeciirs o's 242,542 147, 549 8,807 621 680 400,199 
British Columbia........... 204,961 163,730 10,615 921 4,992 385,219 
RNICON TRAE ithe eee a eee ak 1,857 807 140 17 4 2,825 
Northwest Territories...... 3,026 2,005 178 a - 5,214 
Camada.......... 3,179,444 2,033, 240 148,954 4,049 8,854 5,374,541 
Females. 
Prov ince. (a 
Single. Married. | Widowed. | Divorced.1] Not Given.| Total. 
Prince Edward Island....... 23,611 15,695 BeAr 13 - 42,646 
INTO SUS COLI tes occciostalcosies’s.< 138,027 92,807 18, 764 138 6 249,742 
New Brunswick............. 115,368 71,699]: 12,422 109 1 199,599 
EXTIS eV Yen A Ea nt Saran 877,075 478,694 70,909 405 48 1,427,131 
MELE AUN oreo ocr \cicis botencte Sse di 859,594 703, 232 118, 840 1,015 158 1,682,839 
IMANITOW Rate hc uaaedoee cst: 184, 410 131,078 16, 264 309 13 332,074 
Saskatchewan............... 242,039 164,779 14,747 273 12 421,850 
PDS EGR ies clon ahsceelc aps asec ce 179,961 137,810 13, 234 893 8 331,406 
British Columbia... :....-: 148, 909 139,655 19,701 731 48 309,044 
VE CULRCL: a a a ne 699 618 85 3 ~ 1,405 
Northwest Territories...... 2e2710 1,883 348 a - 4,509 
Canada.......... 2,771,968} 1,937,950 288, 641 3,392 294| 5,002,245 


1Includes ‘‘legally separated”’. 


13.—Conjugal Condition of the People, 15 Years of Age and Over, 1931. 


Total Single. Married. Widowed. Divorced.!| Unknown. 
Age Period ot eek tae ee ee ee 
and Sex. tion. Number. Mee Number ak Number ig? Number. | Number. 
15-19— 
RT ATOSie 2c cs vin « 525,250 523,338) 99-64 1,761] 0-34 11] 0-00 - 140 
MUETVAIOR. . «os hos 514,341 488,115} 94-90 26,079) 5-07 122} 0-02 TS 10 
_94— 
DEMOS elias 463, 722 396,576) 85-52 66,031) 14-24 445] 0-10 63 607 
parece ee 447,463 282,469] 63-13]. 163,552) 36-55 1,229) 0-27 199 14 
EIS ees. ccs. 2 409,976 213,745) 52-14 193,652] 47-23 1,832} 0-45 259 488 
: Females......... 376,305 121,749 82-35 250,870] 66-67 3,235] 0-86 437 14 
0-34— 
MOS ro. soso: 368, 135 106,923} 29-04 256,567| 69-69 3,487} 0-95 424 734 
een th Boe 340, 701 63,619] 18-67 270,033| 79-26 6,497) 1-91 533 19 
-39— 
USC 359,081 69,889) 19-46 281,737) 78-46 5,747) 1-60 LO 1,191 
< poma lt ae 329,382 44,701] 13-57 272,293) 82-67 11,781| 3-58 592 15 
NO ei 347, 763 54,136] 15-57 282,949] 81-36 8,769| 2-52 624 1,285 
te eee 298, 336 33, 776) 11°82 246,927| 82-77 17,081| 5-73 534 18 
Males...... \ See Belwole 44,941] 13-98 262,973] 81-79 11,858] 3-69 623 1,118 
isa Phimie ce. . 263,698 27,107) 10-28 214,712] 81-42 21,463} 8-14 386 30 
(oat 
edie, 2263. 267,332 35,352] 138-22 216,276} 80-90}° 14,244] 5-33 508 952 
Memialos..).,.........: 221,349 23,426] 10-58 171,190) 77-34 26,438) 11-94 part 24 


Mncludes ‘‘legally separated’’. 
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13.—Conjugal Condition of the People, 15 Years of Age and Over, 1931—concluded. 


Single. Married. Widowed. Divorced!| Unknown. 
: Total ; he os 
Age Period. Popula. 
MOM. - | Nuniber:| ECE: | Meigeidens| POEM Nisa Boral onnnaee neaa amend 
Number. | cant. umber. | ont. umber. | cont. umber. | Number. 
55-59—- ; 

Majles.:.. Jae Ske. : 199, 160 24,917) 12-51 158,443] 79-56 14,691; 7-38 367 742 

Remales mares. 167,865 17,960] 10-70] 121,085) 72-13 28,625} 17-05 175 20 
60-64— 

Males. (haus st. 156,912 19,230] 12-26 120,281] 76-66 16,731] 10-66 290 380 

Hemalestror o- 137, 685 15,499} 11-26 87,537] 63-58 34,518} 25-07 108 23 
65-69— 

Males. Ree. 120,695 13,746] 11-39 88-024| 72-93 18-647] 15-45 180 98 
: ee fe en 110,439 11,930} 10-80 59,326] 53-72 39,104} 35-41 68 11 
0-74— 

Malesia ne 88,581 9,659] 10-90 58,964! 66-57 19,814] 22-37 118 26 
Jone Wee tudes ae 83,019 9,139} 11-01 33,984] 40-94 39,846] 48-00 4] 9 

Males) res emer 50,017 4,649] 9-29 29,456] 58-89 15,845] 31-68 52 15 
. Memalesa een... 48,612 5,198] 10-69 14,147] 29-10 29,238] 60-15 23 6 
0-84— ‘- 

WIESE le ae 23,877 1,924] 8-06 11,586] 48-52 10,337] 43-29 21 9 
, sh Uiersed © Sata 25,294 2,823] 11-16 4,370| 17-28] - 18,089) 71-51 6 6 
5-89— 

MalGsieeneree Ss o80 8,665 Gly) recall 3,291] 37-98 4,753] 54-85 2 2 

Itesawlee oohnn vane 10,464 1,095] 10-46 1,124] 10:74 8,238] 78-73 4 ree 
99-94— 

Males. fa-. sc. 2,051 161] 7-85 569| 27-74 1,321) 64-41 _ = 

Hera alesitanmes cee 2,881 291] 10-10 190} 6-59 2,400) 83-3 = = 
95-99— 

Mail eaes acai cece 417 34} 8-15]- 111] 26-62 272| 65-23 - - 

Memalesie.. see 656 69} 10-52 36] 5-49 551} 83-99 - - 
100 and over— ; ; 

Miales:5 4... coe 74 7| 9-46 20| 27-03 47} 63-51 - - 

Memialesea.s< ac ae 89 11) 12-36 Bieoront 75| 84:27 - - 
Age not given— . 

IMiailesco =. Sos ater Peele 992] 36-59 549) 20-25 103] 3-80 1 1,066 

Hemialesti ase 1,060 406} 38-30 471} 44-42 111) 10-47 = ae, 
Totals, 15 years and ri 

over—? : : 

WEN Ee cena. 3,713,221) 1,519,844] 40-93] 2,032,691) 54-74 148,851) 4-01 4,048 7,787 

Females.......... 3,378,579} 1,148,977) 34-01] 1,937,458] 57-35) 288,530) 8-54 3,392 222 
Totals, All Ages... .|10,376,786| 5,951,412] 57-35) 3,971,190) 38-27)  437,595| 4-22 7,441 9,148 

Mies ee acid yeas 5,374,541] 3,179,444! 59-16] 2,033, 240| 37-83 148,954] 2-77 4,049 8,854 

Hemalespe su 4 5,002,245) 2,771,968) 55-41] 1,987,950] 38-74 288,641) 5:77 3,392 294. 


1 Includes ‘‘legally separated’’. 
2Exclusive of ages not given. 


vi 


Section 4.—Ase Distribution. 


The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
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(see Table 14), 286-91 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada were children 


under 10 years of age and over half the total population (526-76 out of every 
1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing urbanization of population, 
the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a liability 
rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 
231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, 
however, 239-67 per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age and 434-81 
per 1,000 under 20 years. In 1931, the number of children under 10 years of age 
had dropped to 212-51 per 1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 
416-20 per 1,000. 


Table 15 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the different 
provinces, while Table 16 gives details of the age distribution of the population of 
the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931. 


14.—Proportion per 1,006 of the Population by Age Periods, 1871, 1881, 1891, 1961, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


Age Period. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 192i; 1931. 

Been LORE. ig... ne os 30-567 28-019 24-923 24-497 25-734 23-858 19-531 

Meee AY COLD drarsiet sie) 5,6" sie «io eyehe 115-649 | 108-507 99-964 95-210 97-413 96-482 84-009 

<2 5 ho ee i ae 140-691 | 128-251 | 121-242) 114-664 | 108-685 | 119-333 109-162 
eS ee 239-854 | 227-404 | 219-710 | 210-906 | 191-585 | 195-138 203-689 
OS eee ee 171-486 | 175-957) 178-080 | 173-549 | 189-335 | 159-041 163 -583 
RE PRMD Sao sn So ye ts 111-404 | 113-099 | 122-080 | 129-259 | 141-9388 | 146-247 134-656 
0 ee 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 | 100-071 | 109-481 118-660 
oo ONT UE Speen ee 54-788 58-087 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-082 82-463 
i CO ee 55-128 63-270 70-142 76-397 71-027 74-917 83 -882 
Not given....... Ee, She ee 0-488 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-419 0-363 


15.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. 


; 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 Years Age Not 

Province. Years. Years. Years. Years. and Over. Given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 212-47 207-97 308-15 206-52 64-81 0-08 
BNO ES COU 5.45 «0 vin’ steels «s 215-36 214-17 320-93 198-39 50-93 0-22 
New Brunswick............. _ 239-83 219-63 317-25 181-18 41-95 0-17 
NAPLES GA packs cites... « < ats)'su «isis a « 245-89 214-20 352-95 157-69 29-05 0-23 
MONG REIO se: es. Se ss ee 186-68 185-67 373 +92 212-28 41-20 0-25 
Manitoba a 56 ORR ete ee 203 +29 219-27 365-99 185-52 25-72 0-20 
Saskatchewan............... 234-80 228-98 353-08 163-81 19-12 0-21 
OCS SS 217-98 210-00 374-07 178-47 19-32 0-16 
British-Columbia........... 160-07 175-97 377-16 254-66 29-97 2-17 
Canada, 1931).......... 212-70 203-69 360-50 189-52 33-22 0-36 
Canada, 19211.......... 239-67 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-12 2-42 


1 The statistics for Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included in the totals. 
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16.—Male and Female Population of Canada by Age Periods, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


Male. 


61,308 
52,160 
65, 465 
63,854 
63, 328 


Female. 


1891. 
Total. 


59,149 
50, 833 
63, 898 
62,047) 125,901 
61,563] 124,891 


Male. 


66,464 
62,384 


65, 245) 


64,748 
65,455 


1901. 
Total. 


Female. 


65,116 
61,203 
64, 182 
64,158 
64,030 


131,580 
123 , 587 
129,427 
128,906 
129,485 


306,115 


297,490) 603,605 


324, 296 


318,689} 642,985 


1881. 
Age Period. 
Male. | Female.| Total. 
Under | year..... 61,704] 59,473] 121,177 
Piven os eae 50,298 48,288 98,586 
De VOATSisc tec coke sions 65, 187 63,069} 128,256 
O VOATR chassis 62-217 60,455) 122,672 
ASV OATE tne tin 60,616] 59,144) 119,760 
Totals, Under 
5 Years....| 300,022) 290,429] 590,451 
Stoo years.. 281,216} 273,446) 554,662 
10 to 14 ae 259,154] 247,728) 506,882 
15tto.loi ee: 237,317) 239,281] 476,598 
20ito 24)“ 211,634] 217,771) 429,405 
25 Or Oa 165,339] 166,236} 331,575 
30'tos4 a 131,051] 129,538] 260,589 
35to39 “ 115,029} 113,515} 228,544 
40to44 “ 97,807, 95,537) 193,344 
45to049 “ 86,784 82,364] 169,148 
50to54 “ 72,046] 68,762} 140,808}. 
Peyaronsy 57,379] 53,027] 110,406 
60 to 64 52,006} 45,354) 97,360 
65to69 <“ 36,544 382,052 68,596 
70to74 “ 26,158} 23,453) 49,611 
LONtOuLg ee 16,361 14,649] 31,010 
80 to 84“ 9,251 8,307| 17,558 
85to89 “ 3,344 3,151 6,495 
90to94 “ 987 1,094 2,081) 
O5NCOIGO mics) oe 330 379 709 
100 and over..... 99 110 209 
Not given........ 28,996] 29,773 58,769 


Totals, Popu- 


191s 


Female. 


2,188,854) 2, 135, 956/4,324, 810 


Total. 


185,459 
173,401 
179,640 
177,418 
171,565 


297,385 
279,889 
258,325 
237,144 
194,531 
163 , 866 
139,899 
118,954 
100,827 
87,861 
66, 887 
62,819 
44,717 
32,941 
20,047 
10,798 
4,160 
1,360 


411 
31,535 


288, 605 
269,287} 549,176 
254,412 
235,913 
193,115 
155,724 
130,551 
112,685 
94,992) 195,819 
83,565 
63,089] 129,976 


57,403) 120,222 
40,172) 84,889 
29,906) — 62,847 
17,864) 37,911 
10,151] 20,949 
4,390 8,550 

1,436 2,796 

437 848 


31,581} 63,116 


311,134 
295,674 
280,275 
256,981 
216,334 
188,125 
172,553 
152,036 
125, 636 
106,107 
82, 136 
72,807 
54,497 
39,086 
24,548 
13,090 
4,848 
1,356 


423 
29,766 


304, 765 
284, 665 
272,228 
251,823 
207,051 
174,942 
158,673 
137,822 
113,550 
97,857 
78,535 
68,156 
51,176 
37,294 
23, 248 
12,740 
4,990 
1,554 


538 
19,311 


615, 899 
580,339 
552,503 
508, 804 
423,385 
363, 067 
331,226 
289, 858 
239,186 
203 , 964 
160,671 
140, 963 
105, 673 
76,380 
47,796 
25,830 

9,838 

2,910 


961 
49,077 


2,460, 471| 2,372, 768) 4,833, 239|2, 751, 708) 2, 619, 6€07/5, 371,315 


Male. 


105,941 
104,562 
105, 801 
108,415 
108, 671 


1921. 


Female.| Total. 


103,725 
103,209 
104,144 
106, 203 
106, 878 


209, 666 
207,771 
209, 945 
214,618 
215,549 


Male. 


102,930 
102,879 
111,910 
113,021 
112,482 


1931. 
Total. 


Female. 


99,738 
101, 486 
109, 668 
111,110 
109, 241 


202, 668 
204,365 
221,578 
224,131 
221,673 


lation ..... 
Age Period. 
Male. 
Under 1 year..... pat 
]AVearen rerio. 7,399 
2 years oe 90,697 
3 VORESe. sees 89,688 
4 VEATBiwiecc sc anc 86,922 
Totals, Under 

5 Years....| 448,219 

5 to 9 ae 395,045 
Realy 
20to24 385,855 
25to29 370,494 
30 to34 310,339 
35to39 257,875 
40to 44“ 213,018 
45t049 “ 178,715 
50to54 “ 152,718 
55 to59 112,952 
60 to 64 94,318 
65to69 “ 67,626 
70 to 74 “ 47,807 
75 to79 “ 30, 266 
80 to 84“ 15, 550 
85 to89 “ 6,184 
90to94 “ 1,693 
95t099 “ .... "417 
100 and over..... 62 
Not given... : 26, 687. 


Totals, Popu- 
lation=.-. 


388, 207 
345,401 
329,129 
320,435 
287, 684 
244,777 
209, 904 
176,677 
152,768 
132,366 
100, 096 
83, 786 


783,252 
700,312 
680,373 
706, 290 
658,178 
555, 116 
467,779 
389,695 
331,483 
285,084 
213,048 
178,104 
131,149 
94,004 
59,526 
31,471 
12,871 
3, 708 
919 

120 

36, 683 


528, 663 
461,282 
403, 235 
350,971 
347,622 
343,237 
342,300 
286,451 
236, 884 
195, 133 
148, 133 
126,397 
90,615 


520,031]1,048, 694 
451,805| 913,087 
398,545] 801,780 
360,198] 711,169 
338,852| 686,474 
309,608] 652,845 
290,066} 632,366 
240,651] 527,102 
198,129] 435,013 
166,811] 361,944 
132,163] 280,296 
112,881| 239,278 
81,381] 171,996 
56,846] 117,425 
35,767| 71,350 
19,465] 37,601 
8,236| 15,378 
2,380| 4,180 
565 977 

93 183 
9,674) 21,262 


572,507 
542,930 
525, 250 
463 , 722 
409,976 
368,185 
359,081 
347,763 
321,513 
267,332 
199, 160 
156,912 
120,695 
88,581 
50,017 
23,877 
8, 665 
2,051 
417 

74 
2,711 


560, 242)1, 132,749 
531,121}1,074,051 
514, 3841/1, 039,591 
447,463) 911,185 
376,305} 786,281 
340,701] 708,836 
329,382) 688,463 
298,336} 646,099 
263,698] 585,211 
221,349] 488,681 
167,865) 367,025 
137,685) 294,597 
110,439} 231,134 


Ee 


3,821, 995/3, 384, 648) 7, 206, 643/14, 529, 643/4, 258, 306)/8, 787, 949]/5,374, 54115, 002, 245) 10,376,786 
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Section 5.—Racial Origins. 


In six out of the seven censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being in 1891. The object of this 
information is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of “Canadian” in terms of racial deriv- _ 
ation. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds: (a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; and (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate 
racial distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms 
the following three points must be considered: (a) that the Canadian whose family 
is of three or more generations residence is enumerated and differentiated through 
the question on the birth place of parents above described; (6) that notwithstand- 
ing the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection 
with the process that require appraisement and study; for example, 271 children 
of Chinese fathers and 842 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 1931. Again, 
the fact that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant 
races points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors; only recently it 
has been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 75,000 
at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millions to-day; measure- 
ments of this kind would be impossible if the answer “Canadian” instead of “French” 
were accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants 
of the original French colonists are not ‘“‘Canadians’’, no one is; (c) finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a “new” country like Canada from a 
scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, crimino- 
logy, and the social and ‘‘biometric”’ sciences in general. 


To accept the answer ‘‘Canadian” to the question on racial origin would con- 
fuse the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution.—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 


- compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 


compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 compared with 57,419. 
The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 4,868,738 to 
5,381,071, or by 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of the total increase for the previous 
decade. On the other hand the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 
in 1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total in- 


crease for the decade) and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade 


since 1871. Figures for the minor racial groups which make up the nation (see 
Table 17) would indicate that the people of Scandinavian, German and Ukrainian 
origins increased between 1921 and i931 by 36 p.c., 61 p.c. and 111 p.c., respectively. 
Owing to the new national and racial alignments in Central and Southeastern Europe 
following the Great War, comparison of the post-war numerical strength of certain 
ethnic stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty. 
For example a number of people reported as of Ukrainian stock in the seventh census 
were described in the censuses of 1921 and 1911 as Galician, Bukovinian, Ruthenian 
or Russian. 
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A perspective of the actual relationship of the origin groups to the population 
as a whole is obtained by a study of Table 18 where the proportion which the people 
of each origin bear to total population is given for each census for which the figures 
are available. Here it is clearly seen that the relative position of the English 
eroup showed substantial improvement up to 1921 (when for the first time it super- 
seded the French) but, for 1931, there was a decided check. The French group, 
on the other hand, which showed a gradual decline between 1871 and 1901 and a 
more pronounced one in 1911 and 1921, has improved its relative position consider- 
ably and in 1981 is once again the foremost single racial group. 

Together the British and French groups now constitute 80 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 88 p.c. in 1921 and 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 
and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. 

The pronounced decline after 1901 in the combined proportion of the two 
major racial groups, viz., British and French, with a corresponding increase in 
ethnic stocks of minor importance, has in the main been due to the immigration of 
continental Europeans to Canada during the past thirty years. Altogether, the 
percentage of the total population of European racial origin, other than British and 
French, increased from 8-50 p.c. of the total in 1901, to 12-82 p.c. in 1911, to 14-16 
p.c. in 1921, and to 17-59 p.c. in 1931. 

Olena immigration to Canada in the past thirty years has been responsible 
for the relative increase of the Chinese and Japanese racial groups from 0-41 p.e. 
in 1901 to 0-67 p.c. in 1931. In the same period the population of Negro origin 
has declined from 0-32 p.c. to 0-19 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian and Eskimo 
origin from 2-38 p.c. to 1-24 p.e. 

The racial origin of the population of Canada, by provinces and territories, 
is given in Table 19 for the census of 1931. 

17.— Origins of the People according to tee Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 


Nore.—Origins were not taken in the census of 1891. N.o.p.=Not otherwise provided for. 


Origin. 1871.3 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

British— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Binelishle. oa «ace 706,368 881,301 1,260,899) | 1,823;150|" 25545, 358 2,741,419 
DiS bh ee eles = Retuntee ee 846,414 957,403 988,721 1,050,384 1,107,803 1, 230, 808 
Scottish. wees eee ee 549, 946 699, 863 800, 154 997,880 |- 1,173,625 1,346,350 
Other seeniere ss Meee pt. Le, US 9,947 13,421 DAB 41,952 62,494 
Totals, British..... 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 | 3,896,985 | 4,868,738 5,381,071 
Biren chee iiewnhcceeeercne 1,082,940 | 1,298,929 1,649,371 | 2,054,890 | 2,452,743 2,927,990 
USUTIATN Ne Os Daun =e eemenet - ~ 10,947 42,535 107,671 48,639 
Belovans yarn be oes ee - - 2,994 9,593 20, 234 27,585 
Bulgarian and Roumanian... - - 354 5, 875 Tos 230 32,216 
Chinesen: 5k et, oe ee - 4,383 doko 97, 774 — 39,587 46,519 

Czech (Bohemian and Mora- : 

SVAL ELI) Nene. 2 cn eee - - - - 8,840 30,401 
Dat chee Sie eee 29,662 30,412 33,845 54,986 117,505 148, 962 
Ty tebsULs) ey gee NR RAs re - - Deo02 15,497 21,494 43,885 
Grermranten satan. oan lee 202,991 254,319 310,501 393 , 320 294, 635 473,544 
LE aifevet ica Sa Me pote ae yee ean Ie n ~ - 291 3,594 5,740 9,444 
EUG Ure Wires tect coches eee Bes 125 667 16, 131 75, 681 126,196 156, 726 
lun Ga rian see eee tae ee ~ - ey sod 11,605 13,181 40,582 
Indian and Eskimo!......... 23,037 108,547 127,941 105,492 113,724 128,890 
Rtaliane se fe eee 15035 1,849 10, 834 45,411 66, 769 98,173 
Japaneses aera ois ek eee - - 4,738 9,021 15, 868 23,342 
INGET Os cee eee cre ope 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 19,456 
Polishit | ppiga eee - - 6,285 33,365 53,403 145,503 
Russian |. een on ees 607 Neral 19,825 43,142 100, 064 88,148 
Scandmavian2e-.. 02k 1,623 Dele 31,042 107,535 167,359 228,049 
Ukr aihiian wen saree. eee - ~ 5,682 74, 963 106, 721 2255 108 
Vucoslavicysseeen eer en = - - - 3,906 16,174 | 
VieiriGlsa.. 2. peters eee elle 4,182 8,540 7,000 BH eau ayy 28,796 27,476 
Winispseitiodieen.-.cn ee oet 7,561 40, 806 31,539 147,345 21,249 8,898 

Grand Totals......1 3,485,761 | 4,324,810! 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 


For footnotes see end of Table 18, p. 119. : ‘ 
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18.—Percentage which the People of Each Origin Formed of the Total Population, 
According to the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Nore,—Origins were not taken in the census of 1891. N.o.p.= Not otherwise provided for, 


Percentages of Total Population. 


Origin. wo —- — ————— 
1871.3 1881. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

British— iol zm ie i xe = 
POLIS EG LS: cresale os otk! 20-26 20-38 23-47 25-30 28-96 26-42 
Le RIELOEE Vile aie en a 24-28 22°14 18-41 14-58 12-61 11-86 
COULISI SUM E iectvw ts 8 15-78 16-18 14-90 13-85 13-35 12-97 
(COG AE oP is ee a 0-22 0 23° 0-25 0-35 0-48 0-60 
Totals, British. .... 60-55 58-93 57-03 54-07 55-40 51-86 
0 ee 31-07 30-03 30-71 28-51 27-91 28-22 
AMA UTIAN, DOs «ios ss sow so - - 0-20 0:59 1:23 0-47 
SOME ts wish Wess terse bo = = 0-06 0-13 0-23 0:27 
Bulgarian and Roumanian.. - - 0-01 0-08 0:17 0-31 
HYVES er ar - 0-10 0-32 0:39 0:45 0-45 

Czech (Bohemian and Mora- 

TEE SU e Sae ae ee ee - - - = 0-10 0-29 
| ao aaa oe 0-85 0-70 0-63 0-76 1-34 1-44 
115 0 UE oe ne a = = 0-05 0-22 0-24 0-42 
RereRUIPe ees eet vate ca es Se os 5-82 5-88 5-78 5:46 3°35 4-56 
oS a - - 0-01 0-05 0:07 0-09 
i es ol sa. 2 0-02 0-30 1-05 1-44 yh He8A 
OU gC a rr = - 0-03 0-16 0-15 39 
Indian and Eskimol.......... 0-66 — 2-51 2-38 1-46 "1-29 1-24 
Wirea eueemer alts. occits wo ahd 's 0-03 0-04 0-20 0-63 0-76 0-95 
MRMMRGHOS Cho 1S),..b0 josie es oi = - = 0-09 0-13 0-18 0-22 
USUAGIRO), O50 Co ERR area eae 0-62 0-49 0:32 0-23 0-21, 0-19 
Se an = = 0-12 0-46 0-61 1:40 
BAe oh ss eth iss 0-02 0-08 0-37 0-60 1-14 0-85 
Reemdinavian’?,........1..... 0-05 0:12 0-58 1-49 1-90 2-20 
ET ei - ~ 0-11 1-04 1-21 2-17 
Ns Ce a - - - - 0-04 0-16 
Various..... GE ee 0-12 0-20 0-13 0-48 0-33 0-26 
le 0-22 0-94 0-59 2-04 0-24 0-09 

Grand Totals......| 100-0 100-0 | 109-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1 Incomplete in 1871; includes ‘“‘half-breeds”’ ‘a fobib! 22 dackddes Danh: icdlandic, Notwepian and 


Swedish; in 1921 they numbered respectively 21,124, 15,876, 68,856 and 61,503: in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 
93,243 and 81,306. ’The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 
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19.— Racial Origins of the Population, 


Pe | Nova New 


oo 


No. Origin. Island. Scotia. | Brunswick. Quebec. 
No. No. No. No. 
Totals, Population.................... 88,038 512,846 408,219 2,874,255 
TAVBiitisht TGCES cn 5c5 gk ee eee ee oe ee 73,758 891,878 255 , 567 432,726 
2 Eaniolishs.. iceiiacs state herent oe eee acre te ere ee 23,398 193,170 129,911 234,739 
3 ERIS caa: heer cece te ome hana: DEE Roe 17,698 56, 453 66, 873 108,312 
4 Scottish sheet eae ean eae 32,489 139, 992 56,561 87,300 
5 Oh asi Siete cs tara cM Lon Soa PeA ar Rane ORO pure d ets 173 2,263 DID, Woo 
GiOthers Haro pean aces, manne nei cheer ae 13,779 109, 486 148,627 2,418,209 
7 Brench<.2. Woes See Sh Ree aD ORES Eo, Ra 12,962 56, 629 136,999 2,270,059 
8 AUSURIEI SSO: y-. pes tac castes aseees cas een aaene, oe ees Byte) 342 87 2,032 
9 ‘Belovankieee c.f ee ee ere ee eee 4 631 193 : 4,324 
10 Balaariauenwoie sac 2.0 a ee ee augue ee: - 106 47 206 
11 @zechtandiSlovakceee on eee eae eer 4 452 19 4,430 
12 DAMS Ne Gos Besar Cee tc ene 124 771 1,499 1,740 
13 UG CH eens oars oe ae een tae ee ee ee 300 13,412 3, 602 1,824 
14 Bannish@e ree tock oem eer ee eee f°) 135 2,973 
15 GOL inn ani ee AS aoe ein cee eee 282 27,098 2,659 10,616 
16 Tee litne peerrac eat Soccer eek nee it 294 § 2,466 
17 Pebtewenrmacae ON A Re eee ee 20 2,046 1,262 60, 087 
18 Ais Ui bavizENaicn le etchant eee Eee Sere Meade ace ees 4 580 53 4,018 
19 ACOlANG Cores Ss ae Rie eee ee ne oe 1 5 ee 30 
29 Ge: ame ctor bate ttcn ae oe eens neice Moteey taal 28 1,897 405 24, 845 
21 PSG PUIATIGY: omer mee, come ee eee Re Le eee eee, te eine toe - 187 1 2,343 
22 INOEWICRIANE: Ste Soe eet ehctaene meee sicoae 17 501 601 1,504 
23 OUTST ABA icc asthe, Se eee tia sn a ea coerce oe - 1,488 aA 975847 
24 RVOUIMANI AT terete Memento oe en ete - 189 4] 3, 068 
25 AR USST Aerts eu ho aire ke ae ee meee es - 575 148 3,574 
26 DO WWCCLISHt nmettn INpa a Rear ca toner atom her, Cnr Tice mn atts 20 576 525 1,658 
rai OES GRIN Seo ., St eRe a (cee a: oe ate care ee - - 871 12 4,340 
38 Wugoslavics..... cesta sk Ache ON ace Me a ae - 253 11 1,562 
29 Other Huropesncs perma cece Sore ea ee 3 484 129 976 
S0n| Asiatic aces Stee ee ee ee ee ee 166 1,559 878 7,034 
31 Chinese. istoe pole ean nek oan any tora cee 31 340 231 2,750 
32 Japanese... ae Gen Cees Man ree ~ 4 — 43 
33 Other ASighiem® ain deen ee ie nck oe nee eae 135 1215 642 4,241 
SAS Skin 0:2 es eee ee ee oto ree ners oat acre - - - 1,159 
Bae LMA bra 5,2 cee Saree ce wae ns aaa oe ears eae Psa 2,191 1,685 12-312 
BG. LON GIT Os, sc cure ded oe eI arene aed SAMs Morera aise ts 70 7,361 1,150 1,649 
On| MATYOUS. Viccmaceole a wre Meret ran enna ces Anne aie eae rece a eee - 20 5 154 
SS Unspeckhed acne meee meet ree ae te eae 32 351 312 1.012 


Section 6.—Religions. 


At each cf the censuses from 1871 to 1931 every inhabitant of Canada has been 
asked to state the religious body of which he is a member or an adherent. During 
the sixty-year period there have been various fluctuations in the proportions of the 
population belonging to the leading religious bodies, and these fluctuations are, in a 
new country like this, largely occasioned by the religious affiliations of immigrants. 


From Table 21, it will be seen that throughout the sixty-year period something 
like two-fifths of the population of Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith, 
the 1931 percentage, inclusive of Greek Catholics, being 41-30. Methodists were 
16-27 p.c. of the population in 1871 but fell to 13-19 p.c. in 1921, while Pres- 
byterians increased from 15-63 p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. in 1921, being reinforced 
by a considerable immigration from Scotland after the beginning of the century. 
The fusion of the Methodists and Congregationalists in 1925 with a large section 
of the Presbyterians, as the United Church of Canada, left that body the second 
largest religious body in the Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of the population. 
The Presbyterians who did not adhere to the United Church of Canada numbered 
8-39 p.c. of the population in 1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population 
of Canada, fell from 14-17 p.c. in 1871 to 12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large 
immigration from the British Isles raised it to 16-02 p.c. in 1921, followed by a 
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by Provinces and Territories, Census of 1931. 


Ontario. | Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. British Yukon. Northwest Canada. | No. 


chewan. Columbia. Territories. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

3,431, 683 700,139 921,785 731, 605 694, 263 4,230 9,723 | 10,376,786 
2,589,771 868,010 437, 836 889 , 238 489,923 1,741 623 §, 381,071 i 
1,319,612 172,992 205,519 188, 456 272,501 825 296 2,741,419 2 
647, 831 77,559 104, 096 79,978 71,612 298 98 1,230,808 3 
549, 648 112,326 121,485 110,720 135, 038 576 215 1,346,350 4 
22,680 delos 6,736 10, 084 10,772 42 14 62,494 5 
837,469 313, 809 463,802 820,648 127,246 798 869 4,763,242 6 
299, 732 47,0389 50, 700 38.000 15,028 250 215 2,927,990 7 
9,607 8,858 17,061 6, 737 3,891 14 2 48, 639 8 
7,310 6,323 4,458 2,726 1,597 16 3 27,585 9 
2,415 36 126 146 76 > - 3,160 10 
8,871 2 396 5,056 6, 404 2,756 g 4 30,401 il 
4,718 3,230 6, 630 11,403 3,945 34 19 34,118 12 
60,241 24,957 24,695 13,665 6, 234 26 6] ° 148,962 13 
Welot 1,013 DSi 3,318 6,858 34 4 43 , 885 14 
174,006 38,078 129, 232 74,450 16,986 98 39 473,544 15 
4,195 295 534 601 977 3 - 9,444 16 
62,383 19,341 5,116 3, tae 2,743 4 2 156, 726 17 
13,786 1,955 13,363 by pone Leta 8 - 40,582 18 
326 13 , 450 3,841 870 858 - 1 19, 382 19 
50,536 2,379 1,040 4,766. 12,254 22 1 98,173 29 
1,521 370 529 678 245 1 1 5,876 21 
a Whe 5, 263 39,755 27,360 12,943 108 19 93, 243 22 
42,384 40,243 25,961 We Lod 4,599 12 4. 145, 503 23 
8,267 2,087 9,530 4,712 1,162 - ~ 29, 056 24 
10,050 11,573 35,421 16,381 10,398 14 14 88, 148 25 
10,544 9,449 22,458 19, 828 16,108 112 28 81,306 26 
24,426 73, 606 63,400 55, 872 2,583 4 ] 225-113 27 
8,100 291 1, 686 1,335 2,911 20 5 16,174 28 
1,742 1,072 397 638 ; 781 9 1 6, 232 29 
12,297 2,265 4,419 4,929 60,9651 54 11 84,648 30 
6,919 tion 3,501 3,875 27,1389 1 ~ 46,519 él 
220 51 114 652 22,205 52 1 23,342 32 
5,158 472 804 402 1,607 1 10 14,687 33 
- 62 ~ 3 - 85 4,670 5,979 34 
30,368 15,417 15,268 15,249 24,599 1,543 4,046 122,911 35 
6, 886 465 410 924 533 8 -: 19,456 36 
287 43 27 45 96 - 4 681 37 


4,605 578 523 569 915 1 a 8,898 | 38 


slight falling off to 15-76 p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a fairly steady 
decline from 6-87 p.c. in 1871 to 4-27 p.c. in 1981. 

The immigration from non-English-speaking countries during the first three 
decades of the twentieth century has led to a great growth of the religious bodies 


whose members come from the continent of Europe. Thus the Lutherans, who 


were only 1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72 p.c. in 1901, have risen to 


- 3:80 p.c. in 19381. The Jews again, who were only 0-038 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 p.c. 


in 1901, were 1-50 p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, who 
in earlier years were not distinguished from Greek Catholics (the two together being 


only 0-29 p.c. in 1901) were 0-99 p.c. in 1981. 


Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion while 54,164 or 0-52 p.c., persons belonging to small sects, were classed 
as “‘various” and 21,071 or 0-20 p.c. as of ‘no religion”. Of the non-Christian sects, 
155,614 or 1-50 p.c. were Jews, 24,087 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0-15 
p.c. were Buddhists and 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. were pagans. The figures in the following 
tables are revised and final. In Table 20 the totals for each religion are brought 
together for all censuses since Confederation; Table 21 gives the same information 
as Table 20 in the form of percentages to total populations for the census years; 


Table 22 gives the 1931 census figures of the numbers of persons accredited to each 


of 31 specified religions, by provinces. 
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20.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 
Religion. 1871.6 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

NG Vventistancaccn savin vat os > 6,179 Tievalbal 6,354 8.058 10, 406 14,179 16,026 
Ang li Cai raerieran cet ers es eer 494,049} 574,818) 646,059) 681,494] 1,043,017) 1,407,780] 1, 635.615 
Baptistler arene scinc. ten 239,343) 296,525} 303,839) 318,005} 382,720} 421,730) 448,341 
Brethrenmecmerctrncbt cleans sa: 2,305 8,831 11,687), 8.014 9,278 11,580 13,472 
iirc dinis G teresa sete ences - - - 10,407 10,012 11, 281 15,784 
O@hiPistian eee acs ae a end - - ~ 7,484 17,421 17, 142, Diao2 
Christian Science............. - - - 2,619 Dito 13,826 18, 436 
Church of Christ, Disciples... ~ 20,1938 12,763 17,164 14,554 13,107 15,811 
(@oniuctanenaty ss pect tedien cies - - - 5/115 14,562 27,114 24,087 
Congregationalist............ ‘ 21,829 26,900 28,157 28, 293 34,054 30,730} 6942 
DoulshobOGeaine somes: - ~ - 8,775 10,493 12,648 14,913 
Evangelical Association....... - - - 10,193 10.595 13,905 Wp PAI) 
Friends (Quaker)............. 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 

Greek, Churchas. cence ~ - ~ 15, 630 88,507} 169,832 3 
Greek Orthodox......:......: - - - - - - 102, 3893 
Holiness Movement.......... - - - 2,775 3, 856 3,245 4,436 
International Bible Students.. - ~ - 99 925 6, 678 13,502 

TEWIShiaom comcis Aree cx 1,115 2,398 6,414 16,401 74,564, 125,197) 155,614 ¢ 

iuicGherane..-. cee eer eee 37,935 46,350 63,982} - 92,524) 229,864) 286,458} 394,194 
Mennonite (inc. Hutterite)... - - - Bik ee 44,625 58,797 88, 736 

Methodist:. ...50:.4eeeenoenes- 567,091} 742,981] 847,765} $16,886) 1,079,993] 1,159, 246 2 
PNAC TODA, ath. oes Feet age te. - - = 6,891; 15,971] 19,622} 22,005 
No religion,.oc..c.sbs opts a 5,146 2,634 5 4,810 26,027 21,739 21,071 
Para. nce on oe 1,886 4,478 5 Loe O 11,840 6,778 5,008 
Pentecostal ygiaccnc ste eee - - _ - 513 7,008 26,301 
Plymouth Brethren.......... - - - 3,040 3,438 6,482 6,983 
Presbytenianier sa aie. eee 544,998] 676,165) 755,326} 842,531] 1,116,071} 1,409,406} 870,728? 
Protestant: Lc ehteth Fitter 10, 146 6,519 12,253 11,612 30,265 30, 753 23,296 
Roman’ Catholich:steesak. | 1,492,029] 1,791,982] 1,992,017] 2,229,600} 2,833,041] 3,389, 626] 4,285, 3884 
Salvation Avian, viet. : Le - - 13,949 10,308 18, 834 24,733 30,716 
Unitariane aa ace eee PA BOTS 2,126 IAEA TE 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 
UnitediGhurnchiae. set ees: - - ~ - ~ 8, 7282/2, 017,3752 
Allother(various) een ane 35,035 Pilsolsy4 46,930 16,427) , 26,383 31,270 54,164 
INO t1Ven tad alo reser 17,055 86, 769 80, 267 43,222 32,490] 19, 259 16,042 
Totals 0 3. oar 3,485,761] 4,324,810) 4,833,239] 5,371,315) 7,206,643) 8,787, 949| 10,376, 786 
1Ineluding Tunkers. 2Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists and a large number of 


Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925, although a relatively small number 
reported themselves as ‘‘United Church” in 1921, chiefly in Western Canada where the movement towards 
union began. 3In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved, and Greek Catholics and Greek 


Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’. 


A rapid increase of both Greek 


Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown for recent censuses and, since the former owe obe- 
dience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 
‘Including 186,654 Greek Catholics, see footnote 3. 
6The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 


5Included with ‘All other’’ religions for 1891. 
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21.—Percentages of Specified Religions at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 


Religion. 1871.8 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Dic: p.c; p.c. p.c, p.c. p.c. p.¢} 
LAURE CS, 0 = Re 0-18 0-17 0-13 0-15 0-14 0:16 0-15 
POG AN Ag 4st Joie, Hee Sebo ec 14-17 13-29 13-37 12-69 14-47 | 16-02 15:76 et 
Baptist och ee ae en ee 6:87 6-86 6-29 5-92 5:31 4-80 4 y pai 
LES Met Nenge) 4n ee a ee er 0:07 0-20 0-24 0-15 0-18 0-13 0:18 
PES TUCUCUSATSIIS oh wioFvtee v lgpale Se boe ys = = = 0-19 0-14 0-138 0:15 
Oe Cae Saris oe - - - 0-14 0-24 0-20 0-11 
Christian Science............. - - - 0-05 0-07 0-15 0:18 
.Church of Christ, Disciples... - 0-47 0:26 0-32 0-20 0-15 0-15 
Confucian......... 5a ee : z ~ 0-10 0-20 0-31 0-23 
Congregationalist............. 0-63 0-62 0-58 0-53 0-47 0-35 0-012 
POMC OWOL: deci. p hie de ss. = - = 0-16 0-15 0-14 0:14 
Evangelical Association....... - | - - 0-19 0-15 0-16 0-21 
Friends (Quaker)....2........ 0:21 0-15 0-10 0-08 0-06 0-04 0:02 
Greek CMireh «3526.5 65 a ; = - ~ 0-29 1-23 1-93 8 : 
Rareek Orthodox... 2is.,.:... - ~ - - = - - 0-993 
Holiness Movement.......... _ - - 0-05 0-05 0-04 0-04 
International Bible Students. - - =| - 0-01 0-08 0-13 
TES SUT, 4.5 A ee oR eee aes 0-03 0-06 0-13 0-31 1-03 1-42 1-50 ee 
MPGINORAN G28 ofc. Were datias oh ye: 1-09 1-07 1°32 1-72 3-19 3°26 3-80 
_Mennonite (inc. Hutterite).... - - 1 0:59 0-62 0-67 0:86 
MISSES YS 8S ee 16-27 17-18 17-54 17-07 14-99 Lioitog ee 
“S LESP RANG) 1). 1h he re tera ee ae = = = 0-13 0-22 0-22 0-21 
Oc) 0-15 0-06 5 0-09 0-36 0-25 0-20 
LSUNEES IS ce 0:05 0-10 5 0-28 0-16 0-08 0:05 
fi 0) = = ~ = 0-01 0-08 0-25 
: Plymouth Brethren.......... = = = 0-06 0-05 0-07 Chey a 
Pee VGCTION) , .825..565.065..% 15-63 15-63 15-63 15-69 15-49 16-04 8-392 
: a 0-29 0-15 0:25 0-22 0-42 0-35 Os 20a! Hig 
i tuomam Catholic.;........... 42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39°31 38-57 41-30 i 
q © Salvation Army.............. ~ - 0-29 0-19 0-26 0-28 0-30 
ne . 40°07 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-04 0-06 0-04 
United Church............... : 2 “9 | Sage 2 0-10] 19-44 Va 
. All other (various) PONG «tolls ce 1-61 0-49 0-95 0:31 0:37 0-36 0-52 
Mi eiven ss. 0-49 2-01 1-66 0-80 0-45 0-22 0-15 
‘|. a 100-00 100-00 109-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-60 


~ Included with Baptists in 1891. 2See footnote 2, Table 2). 3See footnote 3, Table 20. 4See foot- 
note 4, Table 2). See footnote 5, Table 20. 6See footnote 6, Table 20. 
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No. 


ne on a) | 


CR SE ol ged eel see eel ca ce ee ee 
a — a — a; i a a) a ee —) 


22 


Prince 
Religion. Edward 
Island. 
No. 

Totals, Population.........:........<. 88,038 
POM OREISE we pain Seb i55' 6c Soo nea eae eRe 13 
FAT CT CAIIS tyre atten tts 05. Lak ca Melon oc cnr ti ieee ae 5,074 
Daptistteneten onsets oe eh lok oa eee 5, 066 

DYCUNUCRS ce ty eee vin fawn meta tee ee > 

Buddhist....... Se I oa ert ee 8 oh ot - 
@hristadelphlanionn... sacs: jake ees 9 
CONERSEIG epee Ve Oe cas eee oes vias Ae 794 
OlitistianOcientens. oy cok, come ietcoe vneee 2 
@hurchiot: Christ. Diseiplessesan a. ea cee 596 
COUINETATE ce kerry. ANU ik sq i nee Sate ete. Rae 3 

TI GUE ODOR, Mocs atadacdices Ane Bio naa as een ae = 
Exangelieal Association. ...-heee ooeeer aoe eee 3 
Briondsar:. avieys Sys eiae mont ee at canken ae 6 
Greek (Orthodot.5 vector vee 2c p tak hoot au: 6 

Holiness Movement... 42 stint hoes os eee oe 
International Bible Students..................... 16 
SOWA He sins se eee ay eas arnt 8 eee oe estan 19 
Latheran.. Sa, oc ewes ieee ale Cee, ate: 76 
Mennonite; (ne. Hutterite)sds. 0c aoe ee ee 2 

MOTO AS) o55%0 255 coats Paes cas a ae ree Oe = 
No) Religion ..: 2% fc. oo eee ee eee 30 

PAGANS Sass soe REG ae ee eee - 
Pentecostal... .. et cn s.. «ca eae mare ie een 188 
Piymouth Brethsen, .. o<.: 4 es seers eee 2 
PEGS DVEOTIAN. ou). et as ee 14,813 
OLS 07 | NAR i eg PAO HOON aon Seer Sot 20 
POMGR A ALUONE. .. -Gtsiton. io tee eee ee 39,105 
Sal vationeAtiny vy. 0.62 ee ee eee 162 
MOP ATEOR seo wares, «00.2 os nit tind Wet bas ah, ea ape eee 17 

UnitedBrethren, in Christ. ssc 21 chase dreawew tee - 
Unitcc Cram cls Wor. cnc mart on eae okt e ee 21,979 
AT other CV agoe hy oe tbo ate cota he aetna. tg 31 


NOD eI Velie: . Dee re oe ens Rte eee heen 6 


Nova New 
Scotia. | Brunswick. 

No. No. 
512,846 408, 219 
1,144 1,064 
88, 738 48,931 
82,098 83, 853 
96 336 
2 3 
8 30 
722 704 
188 128 
1,119 1,341 
44 62 
11 5 
13 5 
315 75 
1 10 
474 170 
1,935 1,257 
7,949 969 

1 = 

42 51 
342 128 
637 1,767 
83 43 
48,960 16, 260 
372 143 
162,754 188 , 098 
2,665 946 
72 28 
2 12 
110,548 61,176 
1,053 496 
458 128 


22.—Religions of the People, by 


Quebec. 


No. 
2,874, 255 


1,174 
149, 843 
10,970 
757 

73 


90 
59,736 
§, 261 
8 

49 
1,621 
38 
1,214 
509 
59, 532 
11,279 
2,463, 160 
1,135 
792 

8 

88, 253 
1,836 
2,025 


-Provinces, Census of 1931. 


Ontario. 


Manitoba. 


Saskat- 
chewan, 


British 
Columbia. 


RELIGIONS, BY PROVINCES, 1931 


Northwest 


Territories. 


No. 


3,431, 683 
2,353 
764,130 
171,305 
7,640 
110 
1,364 
4,302 
6,957 
8,359 
1,590 

7 
17,228 
1,602 
16,387 
3,185 
4,486 
62,094 
97,022 
17, 661 
6,184 
3,418 
1,625 
8,152 


3,186 | 


450, 664 
3,286 
744,740 
16,701 
1,244 
1,369 
973, 768 
24, 829 
4,738 


897 
128,385 
13, 483 
675 
83 
102 
367 
1,797 
1,136 
760 
131 
307 

66 
15,774 
94 
2,316 
19,193 
46,892 
30,352 
228 

2, 629 
390 
3,441 
591 


55, 720° 


1,479 
189, 693 
2,266 
1,178 
23 
176,240 
2,973 
528 


921, 785 
3,381 
126, 837 
22,613 
1,099 
88 

ay 
1,098 
1,039 
1,601 
1,231 
7,956 
2,034 
212 
31,126 
539 
3,152 
5,047 
113,676 
31,338 
1,607 
2,504 
1,150 
4,970 

- 432 
67,954 
1,734 
233,979 
2,015 
328 

65 
243,399 
6,451 
1,053 


731, 605 
4,213 
112,979 
30, 496 
E13 
366 
136 
2,315 
2,075 
1,251 
1,728 
786 
2,133 
200 
26,427 
252 
1,252 
3, 663 
82,411 
8, 289 
13,185 
2,188 
496 

3, 655 
528 
72,069 
1,931 
168, 408 
2,024 
294 

124 
176,816 
6, 700 
1,023 


694, 263 
1,786 
205 , 047 
23,395 
1,677 
15,074 
377 


17,548 
6, 033 
85 


7,855 
69 
2,207 
1,608 
84, 183 
2, 653 
90, 852 
2,801 
491 

44 
164,750 
6,670 
6, 066 


3,352 
18 


3,932 
1 


10,376, 786 
16,026 
1,635, 615 
443,341 
13,472 
15,784 
2,133 
11,527 
18, 436 
15,811 
24 , 087 
14,913 
22,213 
2,424 
102,389 
4,436 
13,552 
155,614 
394, 194 
88,736 
22, 005 
21,071 
5,008 
26,301 

6, 983 
870, 728 
23,296 
4,285,388 
30,716 
4,445 
1,647 
2,017,375 
51,078 
16, 042 


ee 


on er 
oS 
b 
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Section 7.—Birthplaces. 


The birthplaces of the population of Canada, as at each of the seven censuses, 
are shown by Canadian born, British born, and foreign born, (United States born 
and other foreign born) in Table 23. The table shows that in 1871, 97-29 p.c. 
of the population was born under the British flag, while sixty years later the 
percentage had declined to 89-18. The proportion of Canadian born increased 
steadily until the opening of the century, but has declined as a result of the increase 
of immigration after 1900. The 1931 census shows declines in the proportions of 
British born and United States born as compared with 1921 but a substantial 
increase in the percentage of “other foreign born’. The proportion of Canadian 
born has remained practically unchanged. 

Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of the United States-born popula- 
tion from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-26 p.c. in 1921, and the subsequent decline to 
3-32 p.c. in 1931. Other foreign born increased from 0-92 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. 
in 1911, declined to 5-87 p.c. of the total population by 1921 but, as already noted, 
increased substantially to 7-50 p.c. by 1931. 

The birthplaces of the 1931 population are indicated by sex in Table 24, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native born, and in Quebec about 91 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 77 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta to about 58 p.c., and in British 
Columbia to about 54 p.c. The general tendency over the past decade has been 
for the proportion of the native-born population to remain stationary or show a 
slight decrease in Eastern Canada, but in Western Canada increases are everywhere 
shown; thus, the percentages in 1921 were: Maritime Provinces 938, Quebec 92, 
Ontario 78, Manitoba 64, Saskatchewan 60, Alberta 54 and British Columbia 
about 50. The proportion of foreign born has naturally decreased in the western 
provinces as a result of the limited immigration of recent years. 

About 44 p.c. of the total British-born population is in Ontario, but the greatest 
proportion of British-born population in any one province is in British Columbia, 
viz., 27 p.c. which compares with 31 p.c. for 1921. The foreign-born element reaches 
its maximum percentage in the rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where it constitutes about 24 p.c. and 27 p.c. of the respective populations 
as compared with 26 p.c. and 30 p.c. respectively for 1921. 


23.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, according to the Censuses of 1871-1931. 


/ 


Foreign Born. Percentages of Fotal Population. 
: Foreign Born. 
Year, (Canadian | British Born Born esis - 

eer Born. Born. in in other tc “ |Canadian | British United Othed 
United | Foreign ROT Born. Born. S fk a Forel 
States. !Countries. Bann, Bonn. 

No. No. No. No. IN@a 6 p.c. p.c. p.c. D.C 
1871....] 2,892,358] 498,735 64,447 30,221] 3,485,761 82-98 14-31 1-85 0-87 
1881....] 3,721,826] 478,615 Wagto3 46,616] 4,324,810] 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....] 4,189,368} 490,573 80,915 72,383] 4,833,239] 86-68 10:15 1-67 1-50 
1901 00. 4,671 Sib) 421 O51 127,899} 150,550) 5,371,315) 86-98 7:84 2-38 2-80 
1911....] 5,619, 682 834, 229 303, 680 449,052) 7,206, 643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....| 6,832,224} 1,065,448 874,022 516,255) 8,787,949 77°75 1p) 4-26 5:87 
1931....] 8,069,261] 1,184,830) 344,574; 778,121/10,376,786| 77-76 11-42 3°32 7:50 


1Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 
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24.—Population Classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
1931, with Totals for 1911 and 1921. 


Totals. | Canadian Born. British Born. Foreign Born. 


Prove. DE) ——————— — — 

Territory. Male. Female. Se Male. Female. | Male. sitet Male. Be 
Ph. island... . 45,392 42, 646 88, 038 43,997 41,344 615 545 870 757 
Nova Scotia... 263,104 249, 742 512, 846 240, 695 230,354) 14,003} 13,065 8, 406 6,323 
New Brunswick} 208,620} 199,599} 408,219) 195,908) 187,910} 6,732] 5,980} 5,980} 5,709 
Quebec......... 1,447,124] 1,427,131] 2,874,255] 1,311,893) 1,310,619] 56,248] 54,578] 78,983) 61,934 
Ontario... 672.0: 1,748,844! 1,682,839] 3,431,683] 1,311,792] 1,315,606] 273,129] 253,441] 163,923) 113,792 
Manitoba....... 368,065) 332,074; 700,139) 235,960] 227,590] 58,434) 47,717) 73,671) 56,767 
Saskatchewan..} 499,935) 421,850] 921,785] 314,266] 288,974] 58,118] 42,883) 127,551] 89,993 
Jad e(C1 A 2 ee 400,199 331,406 731,605|| 221,207] 204,660} 61,207) 47,558) 117,785) 79,188 
British Colum- : 

ND aoe cs hs: 385, 219 309, 044 694, 263 194,047 180,687) 102,209} 87,515} 88,963) 40,842 
WAR See 2,825 1,405 4, 230 1,567 1,091 509 108 749 206 
N. W. Territor- 

MOS eee esa eA 4,509 9,723 4,759 4,425 207), 29 248 55 
Canada, 1931. .| 5,374,541) 5,002, 245/19,376, 786] 4,076,001) 3,993,260) 631,411) 553,419] 667,129] 455,566 

MY 1921. .| 4,529,643] 4,258,306) 8,787,949] 3,443, 108) 3,389,115) 567,068} 498,386) 519,466) 370,811 
Me 1911. .| 3,821,995} 3,384,648] 7,206,643) 2,849,442) 2,770,240) 501,626) 332,603) 470,927) 281,805 


Section 8.—Citizenship of the Foreign Born. 


At the last four decennial censuses, those of 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931, inquiry 
has been made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant 
instructions to enumerators at the 1931 census were as follows:— 

“The term ‘Canadian’ should be used as descriptive of every person whose home is in the country 


and who has rights of citizenship in Canada. Every person born in Canada should be entered as 
‘Canadian’ unless he or she has subseqently become the citizen of another country. Similarly any per- 


gon born in the United Kingdom or in any of the British Dominions or dependencies, who has not 


subsequently become the citizen of another country, and who is now permanently domiciled! in Canada, 
should be entered as ‘Canadian’. Similarly also, any person born in the United States, France, Ger- 
many or any other foreign country, but whose home is now in Canada, and who has become a natur- 
alized citizen of Canada, should be entered as ‘Canadian’. 


‘An alien person should be classed . . . as of the nationality or citizenship of the country to which 
he or she professes to owe allegiance. 


‘‘A married woman is to be reported as of the same citizenship as her husband. 
“A foreign-born child under 21 years of age is to be reported as of the same citizenship as the parents 


“The law of Canada relating to nationality is contained in the Immigration Act, (Chapter 93, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927) under which a ‘Canadian’ by nationality is defined as— 


““(1) A person born in Canada who has not become an alien; 
(11) A British subject who has Canadian domicile;! 


> “(III) A person naturalized under the laws of Canada who has not subsequently become an alien or 
- lost Canadian domicile.! 


, 1Canadian domicile can only be acquired for the purposes of the Immigration Act by a person having 
his domicile for at least five years in Canada after having been landed therein. 
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Following the participation of Canada in the Treaty of Versailles and in membership of the League 
of Nations, Canadian nationality was defined by Act of Parliament (‘An Act to define Canadian Nationals 
and to provide for the Renunciation of Canadian Nationality’, Chapter 21, Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927), as including:— 
‘“(a) any British subject who is a Canadian citizen within the meaning of the Immigration Act: 
Chapter 27 of the Statutes of 1910 as heretofore amended. 
‘*(b) the wife of any such person; 
‘*(c) any person born out of Canada, whose father was a Canadian National at the time of that 
person’s birth, or with regard to persons born before the passing of this Act, any person whose 
father a the time of such birth possessed all the qualifications of a Canadian National as defined 
in tnis Act. 

“In connection with the last paragraph it should be noted that a child of Canadian parents domiciled 
in a foreign country retains Canadian nationality up to the age of 21 years, and should he become domiciled 
in Canada prior to that age does not require to be naturalized. 

‘It is proper to use the term ‘Canadian’ ; ; jwhen the information furnished by the indi- 
vidual conforms to the foregoing definitions and explanations.” 

The Progress of Naturalization. — The ae ae residents of Canada 
numbered 1,122,695 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911 
and 278,449 in 1901; among these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931, 
514,179 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 
45-77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in Canada showed an abso- 
lute decline between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, 7.e., from 5-66 p.c. 
of the population to 4-28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 507,724, 
or 4-89 p.c. of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of Canada 
the United States born exceed those born in any other country, although by con- 
tinental groups the Europeans are more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the 
U.S. born declined from 374,022 to 344,574, but there was a substantial net increase 
in the total foreign born due to the large increase of Europeans. On the other 
hand, the percentage of the U.S. born who are naturalized to total U.S. born has 
increased from 63-63 in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the percentage of Europeans 


who are naturalized has fallen from 57-88 in 1921 to 49-13 in 1931. 


Table 25 gives details of the naturalized and alien persons among the foreign- 
born residents of Canada. The table is divided into pre-war and post-war sections 
and, while the general totals are comparable throughout the thirty years, the 
individual totals for those European countries whose boundaries underwent change 
following the War are not comparable as between the 1901-11 and 1921-31 periods. 


25.—Naturalized and Alien Persons among the Foreign-Born Residents of Canada, 
by Countries of Birth, Numbers and Percentages, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


PRE-WAR PERIOD. 


1901. F 1911. 
Country of Birth. Total Total 

Foreign} Naturalized. Alien. Foreign | Naturalized. Alien. 

Born. Born, 

No. No. p.c. No. { p.c. No. No. || p.c. No, “pee. 
spleens 8 hs Ae a 28,407} 9,320) 32-81] 19,087] 67-19]| 121,430] 60,949] 50-19] 60,481] 49-81 
Belgium.. ne hee 2,280] 1,296) 56-84 984] 43-16 7,975) 3,265} 40-94} 4,710] 59-06 
Ching 7: param. sree 17,043 668} 3-92] 16,375} 96-08] 27,083] 2,578) 9-52) 24,505) 90-48 
Denmarkewrs: sce 2,075 1,301] 62-70 774| 37-30 4,937] 2,359] 47-78! 2,578) 52-22 
irancer sence ee eee 7,944] 4,975] 62-63) 2,969] 37-37 17,619} 8,911] 50-58] 8,708] 49-42 
Germany: ceneer acer 27,300) 20,883) 76-49] 6,417| 23-51 39,577! 23,283] 58-83) 16,294) 41-17 
Greces... Perse se ae ek 213 95} 44-60 118} 55-40 2,640 476] 18-03] 2,164] 81-97 
Holland: .3eetee ee 385 198} 51-43 187} 48-57 3,808} 1,128} 29-62] 2,680} 70-38 
Teeland):3.cecte ras ce ener 6,057} 4,013] 66-25) 2,044) 33-75 7,109) 5,864] 82-49] 1,245) 17-51 
T tai lyn ety cee ean ae 6, 854 1,692] 24-69] 5,162) 75-31 34,739] 6,900} 19-86) 27,839] 80-14 
Japanese eee ae ee 4,674 1,062] 22-72] 3,612] 77-28 8,425] 1,898] 22-53] 6,527| 77-47 
Norway and Sweden....... 10, 256 6,094] 59-42) 4,162] 40-58 49,194} 21,891] 44-50) 27,303! 55-50 
Roumania and Bulgaria.... 1,066 378) 35-46 688) 64-54 9,657) 3,755) 38-88] 5,902] 61-12 
RUSSIa 4); te eae eee 31,231} 11,394] 36-48] 19,837] 63-52|) 100,971] 43,887| 43-46] 57,084] 56-54 
Turkey andgsyfia-. a) oer 1,579 481] 30-46} 1,098] 69-54 4,768] 1,889] 39-62} 2,874) 60-38 
United!)States=. . f..25s 40. 127,899) 87,049] 68-06] 40,850) 31-94]] 303,680]152,308) 50-15 151, 372| 49-85 
Other Countries............2 3,186] 3,009] 94-44 177) 5-56 9,120] 3,216] 35-26] 5,904] 64-74 


Totals). ces 278, 449' 153,908] 55-27/124, 541! 44-73) 752,732 344,557 45-77'408, 175! 54-23 


MAP OF THE 
D OMINIO IN N is R CANADA 


SHOWING 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
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25.-—_Naturalized and Alien Persons among the Foreign-Born Residents of Canada, by 
Countries of Birth, Numbers and Percentages, 1931, 1911, 1921 and 1931—concluded. 


POST-WAR PERIOD. 


1921. 1931. 
Country of Birth. Total Total 
Foreign| Naturalized. Alien. Foreign | Naturalized. Alien. 
Born. Born. 


SS a SE SS eee a eS ees 


WINGS FAL eas Sek cede 459,325] 265,865) 57-88}193,460] 42-12) 714,462/351,013] 49-13/363,449] 50-87 
ENTE TOS ane ne ae 57,535] 34,171] 59-39] 23,364] 40-61 37,391] 22,409] 59-93] 14,982] 40-07 
165) Fas 60 ae ---| 13,276] 5,586] 42-08) 7,690] 57-92) 17,083] 8,465] 49-70] 8,568} 50-30 
mab ke eis 6 eh 1,005} 225| 22-39 780| 77-61 1,467 699) 47-65 768} 52-35 
Czechoslovakia.......... 4,322] 2,408) 55-71) 1,914] 44-29) 22,835} 4,566] 20-00} 18,269] 80-00 
WMoumarkys so 253s SL 7,192 4,052] 56-34} 3,140} 43-66 17,217) 5,374) 31-21] 11,843} 68-79 
LiNTCOLED TAC URS aie eae nee Pn ate 12,156 5,558] 45-72] 6,598] 54-28 30,354] 8,695] 28-65) 21,659] 71-35 
MEAS eee ere sae ons teers 19,247) 10,615] 55-15] 8,632] 44-85 16,756] 11,082} 66-14) 5,674] 33-86 
GLIOANYS ricstire doc. see 25,266] 16,649) 65-89] 8,617] 34-11 39,163] 18,437] 47-08] 20,726) 52-92 
NEPEOCO Ne re ics sis vipio oe 3, 769 1,105] 29-32} 2,664] 70-68 5,579} 3,500} 62-74] 2,079] 37-26 
La RGN IE V6 We Ak irae ae ee Be 5,827 2,820} 48-40] 3,007] 51-60 10,736) 3,957] 36-86] 6,779} 63-14 
LE IONS SAV ee 7,493 5,419] 72-32] 2,074] 27-68 28,523] 6,393] 22-41] 22,130) 77-59 
lho eG I aie Cae aa 6,776 5,852) 86-36 924) 13-64 5,731] 5,221) 91-10 510} 8-90 
Mtoe etc iwias. tasted, O5L), 1O%7389]) 30-22) 249792) 6978 42,578| 26,744] 62-81) 15,834] 37-19 
MRIDE MLV oe Ore eis voices ods 23,127) 16,570] 71-65] 6,557) 28-35) 32,679) 18,466] 56-51) 14,213] 43-49 
Tite bevevo id oe Se eee ee 65,304] 38,461) 58-90} 26,843] 41-10] 171,169] 80,235) 46-87] 90,934] 53-13 
Roumania................] 22,779] 13,785] 60-52} 8,994] 39-48 40,322| 23,311] 57-81) 17,011] 42-19 
EESUR Pero nisi ie 101,055] 63,058] 62-40] 37,997) 37,60) 114,406] 67,521) 59-02] 46,885) 40-98 
DWeGen me. tele. .cess 27,700} 18,679] 67-43} 9,021) 32-57 34,415] 20,565) 59-76] 13,850) 40-24 
PSNVILZCTIANG 3. oo .o so care cies 3,479 1,876) 53-92} 1,603} 46,08 6,076] 2,513] 41-36] 3,563] 58-64 
Muroslavias: hee. 2 1,946 655| 33-66) 1,291) 66-34 17,110} 3,370) 19-70) 13,740] 80-30 
Wik ainets is adens anc fella 6,216) 54-73] 5,141} 45-27 13,759} 6,145) 44-66] 7,614] 55-34 
ROGIER oe ee koe ec lees 3,183 1,366] 42-92) 1,817] 57-08 9,163) 3,345] 36-51] 5,818} 63-49 

PE Re hits Scr, . Pa ido<.!, 53 , 636 8,509] 15-86) 45,127] 84-14 60,608} 12,119} 20-00] 48,489] 80-00 
(GLittt: aa eeee EEE ee Ss). 36,924 1,766} 4-78) 35,158] 95-22 42,037] 2,946] 7-01} 39,091] 92-99 
RN AAS. eet, Om AS, 11,650 3,902] 33-49] 7,748] 66-51 12,261) 4,576) 37-32] 7,685] 62-68 
Shp Es Se 3,879 2,265| 58-39] 1,614) 41-61 3,953] 2,928] 74-07] 1,025) 25-93 
BLUR OU AE rt ke ee sc 401 187} 46-63 214] 53-37 921 660] 71-66 261] 28-34 
Daltaissene eo tk. F.h40. 782 389} 49-74 393] 50-26 1,436] 1,009] 70-26 427) 29-74 

Wien states 2...0.5...... 374,022] 237,993] 63-631136,029] 36-37] 344,574)249,595) 72-44) 94,979] 27-56 

Other Countries ...462525 00: 3,294 1,812) 55-01) 1,482] 44-99 3,051] 2,244] 73-55 807| 26-45 

NS 7) CORREA RS tne oe 899,277! 514,179' 57-75 376,698! 42-25'1, 122, 695'614, 971! 54-78'507, 724) 45-22 


Section 9.—Rural and Urban Population. 


In Table 26 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban popula- 
tion respectively, by provinces, since 1891. For the purposes of the census the 
population residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined 
as urban, and that outside of such localities as rural. ‘Thus the distinction here made 
between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population is a distinction of provincial legal status 
rather than of size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the 
laws of the various provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a 
municipality may be incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, 
making provision that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 
acres may claim incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that 
villages asking for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not 
exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between rural and urban population 
is not at all uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable 
aggregations of population are concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 28 
will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a 


whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations.} 


1fn the United States, urban population prior to 1930 was classified by the Census Bureau as that 
residing in cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more with certain minor quali- 
fications, but in 1930 the definition was slightly modified to include townships and other political divisions, 
not incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more, and a population density 
of 1,000 or more per square mile each. The direct result of this modification has been to slightly 
aa a proportion of urban population. 
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While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
the United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per-: 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 53-70 p.c. in Canada as com- 
pared with 56-2 p.c in the United States, the fact that in the United States in- 
habitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural popula- 
tion must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the same 
population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 28. 
Thus, at the census of 1930, the United States had 29-5 p.c. of its population 
resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-44 p.c. of 
its population in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p.c. of its 
population residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. 
in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories 
only 14-87 p.c., and 4-42 p.c. respectively of its population. Thus, taking all 
places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which comparative figures are 
readily available—52-3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such 
places as compared with 41-73 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the much 
higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the United States—a 
natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 

On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 26 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat 
over two-thirds of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban 
communities, as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on’ 
June 1, 1921; 546 in rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 
375 in urban communities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities 
in 1891. 

From Table 28, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada. by 
size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possesses two cities of more than half 
a million population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 and 631,207 
inhabitants respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, have attain- 
ed the 200,000 mark and Hamilton, Quebec and Ottawa each have populations of 
over 100,000. The two western cities of Calgary and Edmonton are now in the 
75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect London, which excelled Edmonton in 1921, 
now takes the next lower place with a population of 71,148. Details of the popula- 
tion of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and over, are given by 
censuses from 1871 to 1931 in Table 29, while the popalaticns of urban commu- 
nities having in 1931 a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 each, are given for 1901, 
1911, 1921 and 1931 in Table 30. 

All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “satellite”? towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central muni- 
cipality. This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result 
of the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has therefore 
been considered advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the 
United States census authorities call the ‘metropolitan areas’? dependent upon 
each of the cities with 100,000 population or over. On this basis the total popula-. 
tions of the larger cities at the census of 1931 were as follows: “Greater Montreal’, 
1,000,157; “Greater Toronto”, 808,864; ‘Greater Vancouver’, 308,340; “Greater 
Winnipeg”’, 280,202; “Greater Ottawa” (including Hull), 175,988; ‘““Greater Quebec’’, 
166,435; and “Greater Hamilton”, 163,710. 


> 
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26.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, 1891, 1931, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 
Province or Territory. a ooo ———|—_—— —— 
Rural. .| Urban. Rural. Urban. . Rural. Urban. 
xi i 
| 
Prince Edward Island...... 94,823 14,255 88, 304 14, 955 78, 758 14,970 
INO TAMSCOLIG sisi 22 ee 373,403 76,993 330,191 129, 383 306,210 186, 128 
New Brunswick............. 272,362 48,901 253, 835 77, 285 252/342 99, 547 
UN SS a Se 988 , 820 499,715 994, 8336 654,065 | 1,038, 9346 966, 8426 
MIB SETO Aste Se oe ok 1,295,323 818,998 1,246,969 935,978 1,198,8035 | 1,328,489 
Manitoba....3.....02: pataict he 111,498 41,008 184, 7753 70, 4368 261, 0294 200,365 
Saskatchewan.............. 1 - 77,0137 14, 2667 361, 0377 131,3957 
Lever 2a SRE See 1 - 54,4892 18, 533? 236, 6332 137, 6622 
British Columbia.....<..-.: 60, 945 37,228 88,478 90,179 188,796 203 , 684 
giant ret eo 1 = 18,077 9,142 4,647 3,865 
Northwest Territories. ..... 1 - 20,129 - 6, 5078 - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - - - 
MOAMAGA cic oo ele: 3,296,141 | 1,537,098 | 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 | 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 


< Numerical Increase 


1921. 1931. in Decade 1921-31. 
Province or Territory. 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 

Prince Edward Island....... 69,522 19,093 67, 653 20,385 —1,869 1,292 
ENG UeLSEOUIAL Ofeb<0fes >.< bee. 296,799 227,038 281,192 231,654 —15,607 4,616 
New Brunswick............. 263, 432 124,444 279,279 | 128,940 15, 847 4,496 
Oi Oe tach ly Ho 1,038,096 1,322,569 1,060,649 1, 813, 606 22,006 491,037 
LES TO Sa ae ee 1, 227,030 1,706, 632 1,335, 691 2,095,992 108, 661 389,360 
(TRE POUL eR oie 348 , 502 261,616 384,170 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchewan.............. 538, 552 218,958 630, 880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
SS LES B22 5 a 365, 550 222,904 453,097 278, 508 87,547 55, 604 
British Columbia:.:...5.... 277,020 247, 562 299,524 394, 73910 22,504 147,177 
BRANT sO Sa Sse: aa ss 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
Northwest Territories...... 7,988 - 9,723 - £735 - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... 485 - 9 - 9 = 
Canada...... eae eee 4,435,827 | 4,352,122 | 4,804,728 | 5,572,058 368,901 | 1,219,936 


1The population (93,937) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and in 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. Vol. 1, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the 
population (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for 
Alberta, were not then incorporated. The places so included were Aetna, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, 
Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from 
this and from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, 
places the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural 
figures for the census of 1901. #As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4As changed by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 5As changed by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. ®The urban 
population of 970,791, shown in Volume 1, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the populations 
of Maniwaki, Martinville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rural ky 
adjustments in.area of the villages of Ste. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 
1912. 7Urban and rural populations for 1911 and 1991 are as corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 
1916. 8As reduced by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. %Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were 
counted at their homes in the census of 1931. This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 
populations of 32,267 and 13,736 respectively, which were then classified as ‘rural’. 
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27.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and 


Territories, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Norz.—In using this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to the preceding table 
showing rural and urban population by numbers. 


1891. 1901. 1911. 
Province or Territory. = ee 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. . Rural. Urban. 

Prince Edward Island....... 86-93 13-07 85-52 14-48 84-03 15-97 
Nova: Scotian. sssene .ue ee 82-91 17-09 71-85 28-15 62-20 37-80 
New Brunswick............. 84-78 15-22 76-66 23-34 71-71 28-29 
Quéebeci..y. 3 See ee 66-43 33-57 60-33 39-67 51-80 48-20 
Ontario... bee tie 61-26 38-74 57-12 42-88 47-43 52-57 
Manitobsicecem cea eee ae 73-11 26-89 72-40 27-60 56-57 43-43 
Saskatchewan. asec. a6 i = 84-37 15-63 73-32 26-68 
Albertase. Sy 50h Sipe ala 1 2 74-62 25-38 63-22 36-78 
British Columbia........... 62-08 37-92 49-52 50-48 48-10 51-90 
Tora. Chae ee se 1 66-41 33-59 54-59 45-41 
Northwest Territories. ..... 1 = 100-00 - 100-00 = 
Royal Canadian Navy...... = = = = - = 
Canadas..........-. 68-20 31-80 62-50 37-50 54-58 45-42 

1921. 1931. 
Province or Territory. 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 

PrinceWdwarddsland’.52.....04- 0 Ree cee ee eee 78-45 21-55 76-85 23-15 
NG Vas cotinine Som oe | ee eee eee a 56-66 43-34 54-83 45-17 
ING WeBrunswiCk:- ase was cate ae he ene ee eee 67-92 32-08 68-41 31-59 
Que DOC Ree ai fat <n ae es ee Mane a eee eg 43-97 56-038 36-90 63-10 
ONCATIOn 2 oy tes el ede ee eo a ey: 41-83 58-17 38-92 61-08 
Mamito bats se oie cotasts, eae Eee ee ER er eee ee Dele 42-88 54-87 45-13 
Saskatchewan wae eee te ee ee ee 71-10 28-90 68-44 31-56 
ON ors): Meee Tee SenpraeR Nha Gehl Tos Math vad Tan. = Sine Oe ies ARS 62-12 37-88 61-93 38:07 
British: Colttmipiaa. see a to ee ee eee eae 52-81 47-19 43-14 56-862 
OTN. 5. ikccb ah es, Ae RE ge en ee eo a 68-58 31-42 67-85 32-15 
Northwest: Perritonies:.. 2 1. oe see oe eee een 100-00 - 100-00 - 
Rovyali@anadianeNavyecc. soccer: ote Loe 100-00 - = = 
Canadart.. 5). Seema rik ae er oak 50-48 49-52 46-30 53-70 


1 The population in the territory now comprised in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 
2 South Vancouver and Point Grey, with populations in 1921 of 32,267 and 13,736 respectively, were 


then ‘rural’, 


but are ‘urban’ in 1931. 


28.—Urban Populations of Canada, Divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1911, 
- 1921 and 1931. 


1911 1921 1931. 
In Cities, Towns Num- Per cent|| Num- Per cent}; Num- Per cent 
or Villages of— ber Popula- of ber Popula- of, ber Popula- of 
of tion Total of ticn Total of | tion. Total 
Places Pop. || Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. 
Over 500,000........ - - - 2) 1,140,399 12-98 2| 1,449,784 13-97 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 1 499,504 6:81 - - - - ~ 
300,000 and 400,000 1 381, 833 5-30 - - = - aa ie ~ 
200,000 and 300,000 - - - - ~ 2 465,378 4-48 
100,000 and 200,000 2 236,436 3-28 4 518, 298 5-90 3 413,013 3-98 
50,000 and 100,000 3 PLY ED YH 3°43 5} 336,650 3-83 a 470, 443 4-53 
25,000 and 50,000 Ae OPA UA 3-78 7 239,096 2-72 10 339,521 3-27 
15,000 and 25,000 11 1938 ,977 2:69 19} 370,990 4-22 23 457, 292 4-41 
10,000 and 15,000 18] 225,423 3-13 18] 224,033 2-55 23 275,944 2-66 
5,000 and 10,000 44 313,100 4-34 54 382,762 4-36 68] 458,784 4-42 
3,000 and 5,000 59 222,274 3-08 Me, 272,720 3-10 71 273,276 2-63 
1,000 and 3,000 250} 428,250 5-94 293] . 492,116 5-60 324 557,466 5-37 
500and_ 1,000 241 174,781 2-43 290} 215,648 2-45 322 231,375 2-23 
Under. 500; se eee 419 87,077 1-21 679 159, 410 1-81 750 179, 782 1-73 
Totals........ 1,656) 3,272,947 45-42) 1,448) 4,852,122) 49-52] 1,605) 5,572,058) 53-70 
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Population is shown in Table 28 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 


Thus not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 


increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., 


and 


cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 


1921-31. 


The classes below 5,000 show slight proportional reductions. 


29.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21. 


Nots.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 


those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (f). 


censuses has been rearranged as far as possible to cover the same area as in 1931. 


City or Town. 


BROLOnETO Al a. Ae. bytes au 
BIORDOUO coe... ins on. 


BOMBED OS rcs «tS on - 


Mdeary.............. 


eo ee Sa a re 
Suede) 1 re 
SUACICALGGUS 28.5 torn. - 
AGEOLIAS rao. oc ks ese 
daenbee RVers... ciins . > 
BISteh@nOre ln... 5.5%. 4. 
BEPUNUOEGa. i. <. cacace 
tHull.. Rae eer 
*Sherbrooke.. 


fot. Catharines..:...... 

Westmount............ 
AESIC SON a) a... loess. 
MOBDAWocas hs ase .s- 
Sn ay See 
jSault Ste. Marie....... 
jPeterborough.......... 
PNUDOSE UAW) sess sas v 
Gomeipitecr ss >. 55.5. 
“Eh 6 
EMSRC COMME Ss, «ois ssh. 3 - 
ReOry Arthurs... 7.26: 2. 
{Niagara Falls.......... 
Cid eT 


tSarnia.. 
*Stratford.. ao. 
*New Westminster. sie 28. 
*Branlon.. oe ee 
*St. Boniface......!...... 
*North Bay...... jae 
fete fe hOMAS...-!.-0: =. 
tShawinigan Falls Sxtce a 
hatham. Seat =, 
East Windsor. oS ee 


+Belleville. 


Province. 


Quebec........... 


.|Nova Scotia...... 


Saskatchewan..... 
New Brunswick. . 
Saskatchewan..... 
British Columbia. 


Ontarioweeees. ns ©: 
Ontario. . 
Saskatchewan.. 
Ontario. . weeat 
Nova Scotia...... 
New Brunswick... 
Ontario.. 


British Columbia. 


.|Manitoba.. 


Manitoba. . 
Ontario... 


= \Ontarie,:. seca. 


1871. 


130,833 
59, 000 
241 

26, 880 


59, 699 
24,141 


18,000 


4,253]. 


29, 582 
41,325 
3,270 


In all cases the population for previous 


Population. 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
177,377| 256,723) 328,172] 490,504] 618,506] 818 577 * 
96,196} 181,215] 209,892) 381,833] 521,893 207 

~ | 18,709} 29,432] 120,847] 163,220] 246,593~ 
7,985} 25,639} 42,340] 136,035) 179,087] 218,785 
36,661] 48,959] 52,634] 81,969] 114,151) 155,547 
62,446] 63,090] 68,840] 78,710) 95,193] 130,594 
31,307| 44,154] 59,928} 87,062] 107,843] 126,872 
3,876} 4,392] 48,704] 63,305] 83,761 
- - 4,176] 31,064) 58,821 79,197 
27,867} 31,977) 37,976) 46,300) 60,959] 71,148 
6,561} 10,322} 12,153] 17,829) 38,591] 63,108 
oP ahe: 296} 1,898} 11,629} 25,001] 60,745 
36,100] 38,437} 40,832] 46,619) 58,372) 59,275 
- - 2,249] 30,213) 34,432) 53,209 
41,353} 39,179} 40,711) 42,511) 47,166) 47,514 
- - 113} 12,004) 25,739) 43,291 
5,925) 16,841} 20,919} 31,660} 38,727) 39,082— 
8,670} 8,334] 9,981} 13,691) 22,367) 35,450 
4,054) 7,425) 9,747) 15,196) 21,763] 30,793 
9,616} 12,753) 16,619} 28,132} 29,440] 30,107 
6,890} 11,264] 13,993] 18,222) 24,117) 29,433 
7,227| 10,097) 11,765) 16,405] 23,515) 28,933 
387 795} 1,148] 4,820] 138,249) 28,641 
690} 2,176] 3,633] 16,499) 20,541! 26,277 
9,631 9,170} 9,946} 12,484; 19,881) 24,753 
884) 3,076) 8,856} 14,579) . 17,593) 24,235 
14,091] 19,263) 17,961} 18,874} 21,753} 23,4389 
3,992} 4,066} 4,394] 7,436] 11,940) 23,439 
2,180} 2,427) 9,909] 17,728) 22,545) 23,089 
780; 2,414) 7,169} 14,920] 21,092) 23,082 
6,812} 9,717} 12,886) 18,360} 20,994) 22,327 
- - 1,558} 18,823} 19,285] 21,299 
9,890) 10,537) 11,496] 15,175} 18,128] 21,075 
- 2,459] 6,945} 16,562] 17,007} 20,706 
5,032} 8,762) 9,026] 11,345} 17,488] 20,689 
1,275} 2,698) 3,214) 11,220) 14,886) 19,818 
2,347] 3,349} 5,702} 9,248] 14,764) 19,046 
3,248} 4,819] 6,365] 11,688} 15,404) 18,630° 
- - 2,027] 4,150) ~ 8,621) 18,518 
3,874; 6,692} 8,176] 9,947] 14,877) 18,191 
8,239} 9,500) 9,959] 12,946) 16,094) 17,742 
1,500) 6,678) 6,499] 18,199) 14,495) 17,524™ 
- 3,778] 5,620} 13,839) 15,397] 17,082 
1, 283 1,553] 2,019} 7,483] 12,821) 16,305 
- - 2,530] 7,737] 10,692] 15,528 
8,367} 10,366] 11,485] 14,054) 16,026) 15,430 
- ~ - 4,265} 10,625) 15,345 
7,873) 9,052} 9,068) 10,770) 13,256) 14,569 
- — ~ - 5,870} 14,251 
- - ~ - 3,843] 14,200 
5,187] 7,535; 7,866) 10,299} 13,216) 14,006 
9,516 9,916] 9,117! 9,876) 12,206! 13,790 
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29.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,009 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared — 
with As T kee Gheeae 11-21— continued. 


Population. 
City or Town. Province. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921 1931. 
*Bethbridgei.s sesso Alberta ~ = ~ 2002 9,035) 11,097) 13,489 
{ot byacintghey..<.c#...| QUCDeCo wn eres 3,746 Boal 7,016 9,210 9,797| 10,859} 13,448 
-Owen SOundo es. 1s |Ontallons 3,368 4,426 7,497 8,776} 12,558) 12,190} 12;839 
*Charlottetown-ee. eae. Prince Edward as 
Islan deescmete 7,872! 10,345) 10,098) 10,718 9,883} 10,814) 12,361 
ee teat Quebeckeer renee 1,393 1035 WE OATH 3,826) 5,880 82937-11877 
Lév Quebeckhat iis 2eR: 8,052 8, 734 8,797) 9,242 8,703} 10,470} 11,724 
‘Valleyfield Galaberry 
de).. oy tae UCD CC ira. eee tenes 1,800 3,906 Dpto es lOoo 9,449 9,215} 11,411 
*Woodstock............ Ontario 3, 982 Haat 8,612 8, 833 9,320 9,935} 11,395 
AS ie, DOAN eke: tan eke Quebec su. ee Bi 74 4,314 40722 4,030 5,903 7, 134\=* 14,256 
E@OLNWallal were Ontariosss ee 2,033 4,468 6, 805 6,704 6,598 7,419} 11,126 
TJOlette a2)... oe | QUEDECE fer cer ee 3,047 3, 268 Sh Ox 4, 220 6,346 9,039} 10,765 
*Sandwich............../Ontario 1,160 1,143 1352 1,450 2,302 4,415) 10,715 
*Welland st =e ce Ontariovrerene ee 110 1,870 2,035 1, 863 5,318 8,654} 10,709 
Thetford Mines........ Quebeeyet ck a = - - 3,256 7,261 8,272) 10,701 
RGA DVer soe ete @Quebects sok. 876 1,040 1,710 Salto 4,750 6,785} 10,587 
TOORC ket eee rte eae Quebetiin..7 cease: 5, 636 5,791 6, 669 7,057 8,420 8,174) 10,320 
tMedicine Hat.......... Alberta : 1,570 5, 608 9,634) 10,300 
Walkerville............]Ontario - - - 1,595 3,302 7,059} 10,105 
SPrinces sl bertaceeanen Saskatchewan..... - 1,785 6, 254 7,352 9,905 
PBrockvalle sa. Seer Ontarione percetiace 5,102 7, 60¢ 8,791 8,940 9,374} 10,043 9,736 
JONOUICTCc ty oe epee rol WUCDEE. bis aaeee - ~ - - 2,354 4,851 9 448 
*Pembroke. 2:..:.: 2... (Ontario. . 1,508 2,820 4,401 5, 156 5, 626 7,875 9,368 
SDartimouth se oc en on INOMa SCOta 2,191 3,786 6, 252 4,806 5,058 7,899 9,100 
SieierOme sce cree eel QUEDEG. eee ae 1,159 2,032 2, 868 3,619 3,473 5,491 8,967 
*New Glasgow......... Nova Scotia...... 1,676 2,595 3,776 4,447 6, 383 8,974 8,858 
“Hredericton..7.0b eek New Brunswick 6, 006 6,218 6, 502 TANG 7,208 8,114 8, 830 
Cap de la Madeleine.../Quebec........... - ~ - - 6,738] 8,748 
*North Vancouver...... British Columbia - - 365 8,196 7,652 8,510— 
{Riviére du fone is Sed Quebec te 1,541 2,291 4,175 4,569 6,774 (es(hie: 8,499 
*Orillia.. Peon CLE ATION eRe i say, 2,910 4,752 4,907 6, 828 7,631 8,183 
*Waterloo.............. OnGarion waits 1,594 2,066 2,941 OOoT 4,359 5, 883 8,095 
STE UTOr ence cee: eer Nova Scotia...... 2,114 3,461 5,102 5,993 6,107 7,562 7,901 
ia Bugquenca. ose eee Quebee okies es ; - - ~ - 2,934 5, 603 7,871 
*Barrie ; = 2 Ontario. 3,398 4, 854 5,550 5, 949 6, 420 6,936] ~%,776 
*Sydney Minés,.5....-. Nova Scotia...... 1,494 2,340 2, 4420. 3.191 7,470 8,327) 7,769 
*New Waterford........ Nova Scotia...... - - - — - 5,615 7,745 
bats Up 289 ORR Se tN) hee hg British Columbia - - - 1,360 1,460 3,020 7,573— 
Thindsa yee eee oe Onearions eek nie 4,04¢ 5,080 6,081 7,003 6, 964 7,620 7,505 
JAmiberst (eee eee Nova Scotia...... 1,839 2,274 3, 781 4,964 8,973 9,998 7,450 
New, [orontoe-- ere tee Ontario.. - - - 209 686 2,669 7,146 
tSmiths Falls.. Ontario........... 1,150 2,087 3,864 Dy Loo €,370 6, 790 7,108 
Lauzon7e ae Quebeck oa ee 2,827 4,578 4,391 4, 267 4,982 6, 428 7,084 
*Varmouthere sore el Ones CO tla seer 4,696 5,324 6, O8¢ 6, 430 6, 600 7,073 7,055 
T:Mitdilan dee. eee Oca Ole eee re - 1,095 2,088 3,174 4, 663 7,016 6,920 
*MIMTCOLw ae on. 5 bee | Ontario - ~ ~ 437 ieoro 3,75! 6, 800 
SINenOraee oe eae OUGaLIOE€ - - 1,806 5, 202 6, 158 5,407 6,766 
*Nanaimo.. __|British Columbia - 1,645 4,595 6, 130 6, 254 6,559 6,745— 
Eastview... Ey Ontanior: ey eee - - - 776 3,169 5,324 6, 686 
tDrummondville.. Al GUC DECr-enedaeene ae - 900 1,955 1,450 bed 2, 852 6,609 
*Portage la Prairie...... Manitoba......... - - 3.363} 3,901 5,892} 6,766) 6,597 
*@arnpbelitone as ae New Brunswick... - - 1,782 2,652 3; 817 5,570 6,505 
[Rorti@olborme..45.0 5 Ontarion.-teeee oe 988 1,716 1,154 1255 1,624 3,415 6, 503 
[Grand ’Mére.-....a5.. s2| Quebec... ae - - - pai 4,783 7,631 6,461 
*Hamundston....2cne. New Brunswick... = _ ~ - 1,821 4,035 6,430 
[Spring bilinear. eet ae Nova Scotia...... - 900 4,813 4,559 5,713 5,681 6,355 
{Prince Rupert......... British Columbia - - - - 4,184 6,393 6,350—? 
EMagoe Bee eter sia QUE DeCE ark: wh - ~ 2,100 3,516 3,978 5, 159 6,302 
*Prestonwaactahnd 4 Ontario 1,408 1,419 1,843 2,308 3, 883 5,423 6, 280 
*TROntoni seen eine a: Ontario ee 1,796 3,042 4, 363 4,217 3,988 5,902 6,276 
Victoriavilles...:...-.. Quebee sen smi 15425 1,474 1,300 1, 693 3,028 3,759 6, 213 
* Kamloops. . .......|British Columbia - - - - Sehiel Mea OU 6,167— 
*North Sydney. eer? a Nova Scotia...... 1, 200 1,520 2,513 4, 646 5,418 6,585 6, 139 
ssl toed DER OYST ARs a cD eget Quebecwenemerer 327 332 996 1,362 3,344 3,890 6,075 
* Nelson: @entieernen. . British Columbia. - ~ - aot 4,476 5, 230 5,992 —« 
*North Battleford...... Saskatchewan..... = = = 2,105) 4,108) 5,986 
t+Cobourg.. Ses hONUA TOME pe aT 4,442 4,957 4,829 4, 239 5,074 5,327 5, 834 
"Collingwood... Pee ONCATIO NS ae 2, 82¢ 4,445 4,939 5, 759 7,090 5, 882 5, 809 
Transconamatsess. . 7 Vlanitobaraacee - - - - - 4,185 5,747 
TRimousiiee er eee = ol QUCDEG, ayant on 1, 186 1,417 1,429 1,804 3,097 37 612 5,589 
{Sram p tone eee Ontaiiog.n seeds: 2,090 2,920 Ono 2,748 3,412 4,527 aye 5324 
<Fort Hrances... ¢74..-% ONntario.e.coe see - - 1.339 1,163 1,611 3,109 5,470 
Jongnéuil shee <2 QuebeG. a sau sen me 2,083 23855 2 1DT 2,835 3,972 4,682 5,407 
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29.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21—concluded. 


City or Town. Province. 

BU GUAUTONE.|066 5 f 6 aa Québees 7. 9:-406). 4 
*Renfrew.. Ss ONCRTIONN..b-0teek 
*Swift Current.......... Saskatchewan 
*Ingersoll.. JOntaTION.. 20ers. 
{Simcoe.. ....JOntario 

Forest-Hill............ UIGATIO feos. eee 

Hawkesbury.......... Ontarios-.2. Sea 
PAGMOLOIG «c.f oci- os ewe « Ontario ec: eens 
tWhitby ..... {Ontario 

DS OnG svar. . ehh, JOMLATION.: ic Sov ae 
SWioniktou, ...ic-....>9 joaskatehewan:.. .,. 
SRM ORR ees. -sfer (ONtATION.. d.ucds 
SOMITE. foc... sen 0: Nova Scotia...... 
(ENA Oi a Saskatchewan 


Population. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
- - 1,184 1,390} — 1,860) 3,232 
865] 91,6050 2,611] — 3,153! 3,846] 4,906 
- - - 121 1,852} 3,518 
4,022} 4,318; 4,191) 4,573] 4,763) 5,150 
1, 856\hes 2.045190 2.674) - 2,627}. 3,227) 35,03 
1,671 1,920] 2,042}-4, 150] 4,400) 5,544 
iL Goole 2, 400 ene aero, 1,970! F 2,200) 4,825 
DZ lacie, 140an 2.786) © 2,110:% 2,248) - 3,957 
- - = 700} 2,309) 5,151 
Byloolmno Ok. 3,046) 3,173] 5 4,299) > 24,978 
1, 750|eerk, 599\ne 2,410) 7» 25335) ; 3,910] - 5,312 
- - - 113) 2.210) 935.193 


1931. 


5,348 
5, 296 
5, 296 
5, 233 
5, 226 
5,207 
5,177 
5, 092 
5,046 
5,031 
5,027 
5, 026 
5,002 
5,002 


30.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 


in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Town or Village. 


Prince Edward Island. 


Summerside Me elie ae ORE 


Nova Scotia. 
\iliccs SL i is 
BEV tOWaAbCoccare. ves. 
0 ae ce ge ae 


WHOS Ricco. Sc fae ss 
(on Te ih i ae 
ID at 
WOMEN DUTT oo on copys eu 
MEPOTNOOL ce cess oxces f+ Saeed 
BET ORTOU eer. ie od. sss 
iRanetelseay) Ci 
Witivdil@reo) scores ¢sfuss 
ro gla Pa - Seoh 
Canso.. 

Shelburne. . 


Wedgeport.. 

Ug) 0 a an a 
PBINOELGWN eek ne..). des 
Mahone Bay.. Be oe 
Port Hawkesbury... 5 eee 
CUS ers oss: icicist< he ees 


iA LNATO cs o .. 2c. se bens 
TOAMNOUSONL ns coc os ee. 
Sr eeP MON. Ss: a. eos 
BNGURCREtO tae. ues we. yas 
SLY iti ar 
Moe@dsrock..............-- 
SAORI cle acs. «ore 


hs oe a i 
LOD EN) hele a a 
UU E i On er 
toieabalice.s( ... 
LESS a Peel lr 
PGRIGPOWS oo 5 oes ocx oo ss 
8 ee 


1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 19010.) 190 1021 
Quebec. 

,875! 2,678) 3,228] 3,759)\St. Jérd6me de Matane....} 1,176} 2,056) 3,050 
1,140] 1,089} 1,094] 1,063)Buckingham............. 2,936] 3,854] 3,835 
Montmorency............ —-| 2,710] 3,367 
Montreal North.......... ear 1,360 
3,471| 4,417| 4,550) 3,946 Kenogami............... ~ =e? 57 
pao eos (LON oO, Lalo, SOAHASMCSCOSEM Soh. .-,s-2 oes aes 783| 2,224) 2,189 
SHB 5S 79 ede Glee hel PME ATA cue. 6 eiauasc. hoes 3,114] 3,560} 3,343 
173 Wee: SOAEZ. CL itea, Osa sugte CTT OC. 0)0.c artrrs <a. cua: 505} 2,201) 3,535 
2,849] 2,894] 2,946] 3,032)/Pointe Claire............ 555| . 793) 2,617 
306] 2,719) 2,963] 2,900)/Coaticook............... 2,880] 3,165} 3,554 
1,546] 2,589) 2,390) 2,846/St. Joseph d’Alma....... ~ ‘- 850 
2,916] 2,681] 2,792) 2,727|/Montmagny.............. 1,919} 2,617) 4,145 
1,937| 2,109] 2,294] 2,669)/Mégantic................. 2,171} 2,816] 3,140 
1, 274 4; 749) 2; 844)-2, 613)\bachutes... «220.5. e05. 2,022) 2,407] 2,592 
2,705| 2,224) 2,161) 1,919/Beauharnois...........-. 1,976] 2,015} 2,250 
1412 et A458 ly (43 (eal S18 Gitlardas ena. shane Antes ~ — | 1,254 
1,838| 1,787| 1,746] 1,764|Hast Angus.............. - ~ | 3,802 
1,479] 1,617] 1,626] 1,575)Ste. Thérése.............] 1,541} 2,120} 3,048 
1,445] 1,435] 1,360] 1,474/Beauport. . — — | 3,240 
1,150] 1,247] 1,230] 1,412)/Rouyn.. Oe ee ~ ~ - 
1,026] 1,392] 1,424] 1,294 Montreal West........... 352| 703] 1,882 
P6285 et. B92 402i bai Mont Joliver. .4.ac-: = fcc: 822| 2,141] 2,799 
858 996; 1,086) 1,126)|\Pointe aux Trembles..... — | 1,167] 2,350 
866} 951] 1,177] 1,065)Ste. Agathe des Monts. .| 1,073) 2,020) 2,812 
633 684} 869] 1,011)/Baie St. Paul............ 1,408] 1,857) 2,291 
1,088]. 1,648)" 1, 7321-1, O00) Nicolet .s ua... e es. 2,225) 2,593] 2,342 
PAtwibin OT: beatae <5 td azho. «5 cee 2,291) 3,109} 2,970 
Charny sansa tatee ke tase — | 1,408] 2,265 

4,868] 4,666] 4,506} 4,017)St. ioscead de Grantham. - - - 
862} 1,650} 1,958] 3,974)Iberville. . : .| 1,512} ° 905) 2,454 
2,840] 2,836] 3,452) 3,437 Laprairie. . Lene ae SMe: SR 1,451) 2,388) 2,158 
2,007) 2,945) 3,007) 3, dealthobervalivcn. 5 jane. o..t 6: 1,248 1,737} 2,068 
1,044). > 960):3; 327) 3,300) Wimdsor yc k.2.c. ass. 2a 2,149/ 2,233] 2,330 
3,644] 3,856] 3,380] 3,259||Laval des Rapides....... — | 1,014] 1,989 
1,398] 1,906] 2,198} 2,252! Donnacona............... - - | 1,225 
1444) 2 039182, 1732, 234 Richmond, <2... - 22. 2,057| 2,175} 2,450 
- — | 1,924] 1,977||Plessisville........ eee ee, 1,586] 1,559] 2,032 
1,075] 1,442} 1,973] 1, 883||Bagotville............... 507| 1,011] 2,204 
2>044) 1, 80411, 9761-1, (35) Berthiere.te5ec guns: on 24 1,364] 1,335] 2,193 
644| 1,280] 1,327) 1,556/Ste. Anne de Bellevue 1,343) 1,416) 2) 212 
1,892) 1,837] 1,614] 1,512)\La Malbaiel............. 826] 1,449) 1,883 
1,064 987} 1,065} 1,207;Mont Laurier............ - 752) 2,211 
igo). 988" E170" TOS tibouisevillesn.5 jcc. hoe 1,565! 1,675! 1,772 


1Also known as Murray Bay. 


1931. 


4,757 
4, 638 
4,575 
4,519 
4,500 
4,396 
4,205 
4, 185 
4,058 
4,044 
3,970 
3,927 
3,911 
3,906 
3,729 
3,573 
3,566 
3,292 
3,242 
3, 225 
3,190 
3,143 
2,970 
2,949 
2,916 
2, 868 
2,835 
2,823 > 
2,812 
2,778 
2,774 
2,770 
2,720 
2,716 
2,631 
2,596 
2,536 
2, 468 
2,431 
2,417 
2,408 
2,394 
2, 365 
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30.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—continued. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. } 1931. 

Quebec—continued. 
ha: Salle. asst. sneha - - 726) 2,362 
Sandon seeder - -— | 1,793} 2,355 
IPOEteAUINed = eee - — | 1,213] 2,342 
Pricevillesiaer.. een - ~ - | 2,310 
Pointe Gatineau.......... 1,583] 1,751} 1,919} 2,282 
Eorettevilless2. «sia. 1,555] 1,588] 2,066) 2,251 
Norands eee rene - ~ — | 2,246 
Montreal Hast........... - — | 1,776| 2,242 
Waterloo 1,797! 1,886] 2,063} 2,192 
@abano. 8 sees eee - - — | 2,187 
Mont Royal...... - ~ 160] 2,174 
Blick Laken. . See. — | 2,645) 2,656) 2,167 
AIMOSEes Cee ce nee - ~ | 1,488} 2,153 
Dory ey oisiskeae oats pee eens 481) 1,005) 1,466] 2,052 
Dolbeaus eye st cca eee - - — | 2,032 
Masson.) ase nc eee 1,012} 1,034 950} 2,015 
Almaville. . - — | 1,174} 2,010 
St. Mare des Carriéres.. 296] 1,224] 1,492] 1,997 
Maritevillec esos oe 1,306} 1,587] 1,748) 1,986 
Slee COM en ay each ere 991} 1,438] 1,783) 1,969 
Werrebonune sree coe 1,822) 1,990) 2,056) 1,955 
Tennoxyallen pcm. er oe {A201 20 esate te 927) 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... — | 2,381) 1,648] 1,901 
@harleshbourg.es vues - — | 1,267) 1,869 
St. Joseph (Richelieu).... 647} 1,416] 1,658] 1,869 
East Broughton.......... - 996] 1,709] 1,868 
Cowansville.............. 699 881) 1,094} 1,859 
Témiscamingue.......... - ~ — | 1,855 
iiroisebistoleses pee oe ee ~ — | 1,454] 1,837 
Quebec West.. - ~ 130) 1,813 
Arvida (city). ~ - -— | 1,790 
St. Alexis de la Grande 

Baie, Bat a see ee — | 1,355} 1,735} 1,790 
Lac au Saumon.......... = D171 eT 8b ares 279 
Ste Ravimond.. . onan 1,272} 1,653) 1,693] 1,772 
Ateton: Vales. .)...5,c820%.«: 1,175} 1,402] 1,549} 1,753 
Chandler® \ ch. aes cee - — | 1,756) 1,741 
Maniwailat 2. ifs meee - - — | 1,720 
Lehipiphanie ieee. te eee - - — | 1,705 
Wourvillesce ees eee - 910} 1,293) 1,678 
Ste. “Rose: ts. meee. eee 1,154} 1,480} 1,811) 1,661 
Deschaillonss akc. ceeae 1,213] 1,161) 1,680) 1,650 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre. — | 1,070) 1,416] 1,648 
St. Joseph (Beauce)...... 1,117] 1,440] 1,445) 1,625 
Huntingdons. Vee. aree 1,122} 1,265] 1,401] 1,619 
Greenfield Park.......... - = (1121 610 
Arthabaska-.seso0e ot ee 995} 1,458] 1,234) 1,608 
Step élictom 42-00 tere ~ 581} 1,306) 1,599 
Ste.-Mariey. cosines. nee - — | 1,311] 1,598 
LvAssomption) ieessts.. 1,605} 1,747] 1,320] 1,576 
Bediords<:. 2) teens 1,364] 1,432] 1,669] 1,570 
St. Georges Est.......... 544) 1,410} 1,058) 1,543 
Lae-St. Lowis. 2.2. - ~ 597| 1,537 
St. Gabriel de Brandon. .} 1,199} 1,602} 1,667] 1,530 
Stwlacques.-. eee - — | 1,332] 1,529 
St. Michel de Laval...... - - 493] 1,528 
Bromptonville........... — | 1,239] 2,603) 1,527 
Montebello: =. 7. 795} 954) 977) 1,501 
Distneliverss st toe 1,018} 1,606} 1,646) 1,437 
HBYs) Ve2) | gach Seat AE <3 - | 1,501) 1,418) 1,434 
Roekvislandes tee... see 615} 861} 1,442) 1,424 
Causapscal’ 75, /O0ocs, ae - - — | 1,390 
Danvitlewe ens taco ee 1,017] 1,331) 1,290] 1,354 
Pont Aouvoss aac. eae ~ -— | 1,419] 1,353 
Pierrevillesee ee ete 1,108} 1,363] 1,394] 1,352 
Baie de Shawinigan...... - | 1,024] 1,213] 1,316 
Sty Casiniir.e mus. seen - = dou oto 
Dhursoc lesen he eee 525} 601} 538) 1,292 
Chambly Basin.......... 849} 900] 1,068] 1,287 
Laurentides.c..f00... 22. 934] 1,128] 1,150} 1,284 
La Providence | 819 894] 1,078} 1,241 
Steverome oe.) pete tee 498} 719} 923] 1,235 
StereacOmen ss ote sas ~ - — | 1,235 
Ti iis Plouie 2 ee - - | 1,011) 1,227 
StWH Emil seme eae ee 1,080} 1,021) 1,135) 1,201 
Beotidnn Se See erase 791 933 9871 1,189 


MBurline ton... seek - ee 


Town or Village. 


Quebec—concluded. 
St. Hustache 


ee 


Can Chat 


St. Joseph de la Riviére 

Bleue 
Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi. 
Rigaud 
Chateauguay 
L’ Enfant Jésus 
Rawdon 


Ontario. 


Leamington tess. aces ; 
Port Hope 
Weston 


Riverside st tosmer 2h eae 
Wallaceburg 
Sturgeon Falls 
Paris 


eee ere ee eee 


Penetanguishene 
Arnprior 
Cochrane 


05) 52 AB RaMeem metiets regen. gett 4 
Kapuskasing 
St. Marys 
Newmarket 
Gananoque 
Picton 
Bridgeburg 
IParry SOUNC. sau ches 
INSDANCCTE hates. ae eee 
Dunnville w. ses eee 
Tillsonburg 
Copper Cliff 
Hanover 


C4 S9h v/acliswe! (econo: papgmica! 


Prescott 
Strathroy 
New Liskeard 
Huntsville 
Hailey buryen ce yemcn otc 
Blin dekRiven esther -o..c nee 
Amherstburg 
PHespelers.. tines. eee 
Campbellford 
Portsmouth 
Listowel 


Orangeville 
PELLOlIA en eee tes ere 
IBOROUIS etter sac, ao. hee 
PAUL OLD areotrte tere re oe eet 


Hei ager age th ey a etre 
Walkerton 
Almonte 


Ce 


ee 


1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1981. 


— | ——— | | ——_——_— 


2,289 
2,811 
2,340 


1,901 
1,670 


1,956 
2,776 
2,601 
2,452 
1,146! 1,546 
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30.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—continued. 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. Town or Village. 


1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Ontario—continued. 
IG eOTRELOWN: f5onc 6c. ibssge? 
PRWITANC TS ech, rant Gre ase Foi. o-0 2,204 
Simpy io ant..o. ead. 1,001 
POI SVIGY WER. F618 25 1,537 
MITA eet N.S. 5. ee. 1,060 
PRO IIMSBOR WY cetid., J. ces - 
PPOCKIANGS. Bh! ids 6 os 0 dee 1,998 
SiouxsWookoutras..3..0 6%. - 
WBaNGris. fh Sekcd. os: 1,911 
PRM OUT Vier cs Bheidhas sod cere 1,012 
WISI Lee se ere a-cinis os 2,392 
IE SOS Ga aE Soe ale pee 1,391 
Ridgetown......... or es 2,405 
WhRarGO ee i.e cece es 2,443 
(Gravenhnrstec tS: 1.0535. 2,146 
SO ch Biante ce 1,484 
as re deste 
Mount Forest... .......+.- 2,019 
Chmtons, io)is0% Sie See ee 2,547 
DEEEEVANN os ak as es 1,422 
tenet: coe. coe eee 1, 653 
Pore sOOVePS. .4\es<)-4i4. o ft 177. 
hesle Wars ce ocer Seas eee 1,734 
PeatOrthitess tts Lauda. ote 2,245 
CRC a Le ee ne ae - 
[lsd 45 Eig ape ee are ae 1,792 
ParwCredite. xs2.0% 8% ae - 
BU CSEALONS «i cocci 8 UE 1,205 
DVESEGAW Dc te stein ohdaccoad 1,400 
Matenobl-£.> £8 ok 2 0 apes 1,945 
SMe RbOUas sence kos. oo - 1,378 
Port Dalhousie.......... 1,125. 
PeAlmeCEStON. occ sc esse cx 1,850 
Dies eS es rh 1,613 
Southampton... ......7... 1,636 
ite fo) aes 1,553 
Deseroute 40 ixciass sce 3,527 
Iroquois Halls. 20.0. 00.7. - 
New Hamburg........... 1,208 
USS et 2 ee 1,156 
DVEOHEISDUES.. f. 0c. ccs s wae 1,693 
Remy sRiivers so 2.) sis. <- - 
OMeCUOIIS... 5 voce c A pe 801 
Hagersville. tsi 1,020 
Wartictecke JA]... suits... 1,674 
IOI award: ... «acco 780 
PMI GOULSE Ae.) 0 ce ualos 1,256 
WON OlG= 32 io... k te 1,244 
BOM CSM ocr ce eee ae ao 140 
UNE EC Ca aren 1,657 
2 aM laa 1,378 
(PON a le eat Ok. 1,313 
IAGMStONS coe os cu 1, 637 
Richmond Hill.......... 629 
KMempeville.-5.. 85" 4% 1,523 
INS CECE eae se cen ee eae 1,168 
ME HINPAWAL. «fics 2s c.cae ors 460 
ENTIRE Sf a at ee 1,258 
Wakes 06 i ae ‘best Ga) 
LT AAG i ee eR - 
RPA TAR VINO cp)... moh 832 
On sae aa 1,187 
eG gelinc a en 984 
MEORUREGEEY.. oeijon at nosso 1,465 
PMOINCH at 3 ec. sss bx 1,269 
PEERING. i. < vince +> cae ie} 
Ceo) rn 384 
Victoria Harbour........ 989 
OP Dies Se eee ee 823 
1E OY at ae re 1,026 
Pattie Current...,........ 728 
Shoo LS ii aes ar 1,188 
Madoc. cn ae eae 1,157 


Ontario—concluded. 
Parkhill 


SLAWIER sarc ciao. ost: 


HAup hisses. okee 


Beausejour 2. 4.0.2. 
Stonewall, cerns o- yeee 


PACU INLGHUONG,. 5 oo. ere parclen sc: 


Rosetowns. oss. s i 
Lloydminster!........... 
Assiniboia ies aetna re cue 


Canora sachs Sosarsretlasc 
Maple Creek. 7......:... 
Sutherland: 03.0 cok. 
Gravel bourgoaccse. ) oe 
MOOSOMIIN 200 Sao wale. oe 
Bettleferd..i5> ssanlags ssa: 


Wynyard Ee Re Re ae 
BL GECES or ys ies am cee 


Alberta. 


Drumheller (city)........ 
Red Deer (city)......... 
MTATATORO: 200 06 rar ss 55ers 


Vesreville caccamsdb ie. e. 
Blairmore anv sacs nea. te 
1st 2SLOSONE Sitges wea ee ae 
Tal 21) Hanna:...s24- aiaacas oes 


t. 10N High Rivers. iss. ce0 esa» 
Gar TiMacLood wes.nc. feaon os 
1,0p9l Pa betiu... inaancccmacs «2:5 


— 
ide, Be a 2" feat! = a) 
—_ 


aa 
1cor | tml } 
© CO 
ar 
—y 
~] 
bo 


oo 


153 
796 


1 Wintler the Saskatchewan Town Act Lloydminster, Alberta, is merged with Tloydminster, Saskat- 


chewan, for municipal purposes. 
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30.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—concluded. 


| 
Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Alberta—concluded. British Columbia 
Vermilion’.scs0) cee - G25 eie 272 mle 270 —concluded. 
Tiacom berks.) cea Bye ee 499} 1,029} 1,133] 1,259/\Cranbrook (city)......... 1,196] 3,090} 2,725) 3,067 
Moagrathvsc+ nee Ser. 424 995] 1,069} 1,224)|Rossland (city).......... | 6,156} 2,826] 2,097| 2,848 
Stettlensiicy seas cose — | 1,444] 1,416] 1,219]| Revelstoke (city)........] 1,600] 3,017| 2,782] 2,736 
Redclitisrhs ae aca _ 220) 1, 137\s1,192)/Pernie (¢ity)....:2.-20 3 — | 3,146] 2,802] 2,732 
Claresholme.2.2. 2528. ~ 809 963] 1,156))Prince George (city)..... - — | 2,.053182,479 
Wainwright... ee - 788} 975} 1,147/iChilliwack (city)........ 277| 1,657| 1,767] 2,461 
Beverlys ene. . eee - — | 1,039; 1,111]/Cumberland (city)....... 7321 L237) 2 LOL Oh Tk 
Olds 5aha te eae 218 917 764| 1,056) Port Alberni (city)....... - — | 1,056! 2,356 
Dinisfall- eee 317] 602i 941) 1, 024) Dunean (city). 225... Soe. _ — | 1,178; 1,843 
Pmehen@reeks eee 335! 1,027 888} 1,024/|Ladysmith (city).:...... 746| 2,517|- 0, 15nie05 443 
Fort Saskatchewan...... 306} 782) 982) 1,001)|Mission (village)......... - - — | 1,314 
Port Coquitlam (city)... - — eb 178i oh 
British Columbia. Grand Forks (city)...... 1,012! 1,577) 1,469) 1,298 
Merrittiteity,) ss va see ~ 703] 1,389} 1,296 
Kelowna (city)........... 261) 1,663} 2,520} 4,655]Port Moody (city)....... - — | 1,030) 1,260 
MVernona(eity)-s ee ce ee. 802} 2,671) 3,685} 3,937/\Courtenay (city)......... = - 810) 1,219 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.—Of the 10,362,833 people who form 
the population of the nine provinces of Canada, exclusive of the Territories, only 
3,289,507 or 31-7 p.c. live on farms. 

There are 728,623 farms within the nine provinces and, considering the 14,056 
farms (see Table 31) which are located within the limits of incorporated cities, 
towns or villages as ‘‘urban”’, the farm population is classified as 3,224,241 living 
on rural farms and 65,266 on urban farms. More than one half (50-5 p.c.) of 
the people on urban farms are in Quebee and only 23-6 p.c. in Ontario. 
Alberta ranks third with 6-4 p.c. and Nova Scotia fourth with 5-7 p.c. This is 
in contrast with the distribution on ruralfarms where 24-4p.c. arein Ontario, 23-1 in 
Quebec, 17-4 in Saskatchewan and 11-5 in Alberta; these four provinces therefore 
have 76-4 p.c. of the rural farm population. Therural and urban farm populations 
bear a very close relationship to the number of farms of each class in the individual 
provinces but the distribution of rural farms follows more closely than that of 
urban farms the distribution of total population (see Table 1). Among the pro- 
vinces, Quebec has the greatest number of persons per farm on farms of both the 
rural and urban classes. 

Table 31 gives the number of farms and the farm populations, urban and rural, 
by provinces as recorded at the 1931 census. 


\ 


31.— Urban and Rural Farm Populations, by Provinces, 1931. 


Farms June 1, 1931. 


Province. Persons per Farm. 
Total. | Rural. | Urban. All Rural Urban |_— 


Population June 1, 1931, living on— 


Farms. Farms. Farms. All ‘¥Rturall en 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. 
Prince Edward Island..... 12,865) 12,696 169 55,478 54, 963 515, 4-31) 4-32) 3-04 
NovaiScotin® arate ss 4. 39,444] 38,629 815 177, 690 173, 965 3,725) 4-501 4-50): 4-57 
New Brunswick...........| 34,025} 33,646 379 180, 214 178, 494 1,720) 5-29) 5-30) 4-53 
Quebec ve fe er 135,957) 129,863 6,094 777, 384 744,417 32,967} 5-72) 5-74) 5-41 
Ontario a eee 192,174) 188, 134 4,040) = 800,960 785, 550 15,410] 4-16) 4-17) 3-81 
Manttobait oh inte as ue 54,199) 53,777 422 256,305 254, 302 2,003) 4-72) 4-72) 4-74 
Saskatchewan.....;.:..... 136,472) 135,826 646) 564,012 561, 407 2,605} 4-13] 4-13; 4-03 
Alger Gay peer eee. eye ee en One Sm O Gs O 969] 375,097 370, 899 4,198} 3-95| 3-84) 4-33 
British Columbia.........| 26,079] - 25,557 522 102,367 100, 244 2,123} 3-50! 3-92) 4-06 


Vatiadaey ens. ee: 728,623) 714,557) 14,056) 3,289,507) 3,224,241 65,266; 4-51) 4-51) 4-64 
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Of the 728,623 farms in Canada, 281,044 or 38-5 p.c. employed hired labour 
for 7,368,671 weeks at a cost for wages and board of $100,425,980. On the average, 
therefore, each farm engaging help employed a hired man for 26-2 weeks at a cost 
of $13.62 per week. 


Section 10.—-Literacy. 


Literacy in Canada has shown most encouraging progress since the opening 
of the twentieth century. 


In 1901, 14-38 p.c. of the population of five years of age and over could neither 
read nor write; the corresponding percentage for 1911 was 10-50; for 1921, 9-25; 
and for 1931 it was only 7-18. (See Table 32.) 


s 


32.—Ability to Read and Write of the Population 5 Years of Age and Over, by 
Provinces, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Numbers 5 Years and Over. || Percentages 5 Years and Over. 


Total 5 Years 


Province. Popula- | of Age Can Can Can Can Can Can 
tion. jand Over.|Readand| Read yep ee Read oe 
Write. only. a only. ghee 
Write. Write. Write. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.ce p.c. 
CANADA— 1901) 5,371,315) 4,728,631] 3,918,915 129,584 680, 132 82-88 2-74 14-38 
1911) 7,206,643) 6,319,160) 5,622,844 32, 863 663,453 88-98 0-52 10-50 
1921] 8,787,94S| 7,730,400) 6,957,168 58,242} 714,999 90-00 0-75 9-25 
1931}10,376, 786) 9,302,371} 8,582,985 51,709 667,677 92-27 0-56 7-18 
Prince Edward 
Island— 1901 103, 259 91,860 Ligoi2 4,591 9,897 84-23 5-00 10-77 
1911 93, 728 83, 792 76, 259 1.153 6,380 91-01 1:38 7:61 
1921 88,615 78,969 72,147 1,335 5, 487 91-36 1-69 6-95 
1931 88, 038 78, 893 73, 260 800 4, 833 92-86 1-01 6-13 


Nova Scotia— 1901) 459,574) 407,152) 331,007 18,143} 58,002 81-30 


4 
1911 492,338 433,801 384,605 4,358 44, 838 88-66 1-00 10-34 
1921 023;,00, 463, 442 413,952 6,026 43,464 89-32 1-30 9-38 
1931 512,846 459, 587 419, 760 4,342 35,485 91-33 0-94 7-72 
New Brunswitk— > 
1901 331, 120 290, 732 233 , 060 10, 618 47,054 80-16} : 3-65 16-19 
1911 351, 889 306, 896 261, 160 2,622 43,114 85-10 0-85 14-05 
1921 387, 876 338, 996 293,454 3,286 42,256 86-57 0-97 12-46 
1931 408, 219 360, 633 316, 224 3,507) 40,902 87-69 0-97 11-34 
Quebec— 1901! 1,648,898] 1,411,324) 1,099,693 61,614 250,017 77-92 4-37 17-71 
1911} 2,005,776) 1,714,545] 1,483,301 12,977 218, 267; 86-51 0:76 12-73 
1921| 2,360,665} 2,043,748) 1,814,709 17, 9438 211,096 88-79 0-88 10-33 
1931) 2,874,255] 2,521,360} 2,275,342 21,656 224 , 362 90-24 0-86 8-90 
Ontario— 1901} 2,182,947) 1,958,635] 1,758,427 28, 830 171,378 89-78 47 8-75 
1911] 2,527,292) 2,264,419) 2,108,485 7,302 148, 632) 93-11 2d 6-57 


1921] 2,933,662] 2,632,085) 2,447,588 15,207; 169,290 92-99 
1931} 3,431,683) 3,124,014) 2,959, 132 9,254} 155,628 94-72 


Manitoba— 1901 255,211; 219,290) 184,295 3, 083 31,912 84-04 
: 1911] 461,394] 398,078} 340,870 1,231 55,977 85-63 
1921 610,118} 532,306) 464,369 4,011 63, 926 87-24 

1931} 700,139] 633,540} 582,689 2,647 48, 204 91-97 


oocoor- oooeF 
—~ 
_ 
_ 
~ 
or 
Or 


Saskatchewan— 
1901 91,279 78,185 49,941 797 27,447 63-88 1-02 35-10 
1911 492,432 421,432 362, 768 926 57,738 86-08 0-22 13-70 
1921 757,510 644,335 566, 038 4,609 73, 688 87-85 0-71 11-44 
1931 021,785 816,559 747,024 4,079 65,456 91-48 0-50 8-02 


Hy 
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32.—Ability to Read and Write of the Population 5 years of Age and Over, by 
Provinces, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931—concluded. 


Numbers 5 Years and Over. || Percentages 5 Years and Over. 


Total 5 Years | __ 

Province. Popula- of Age Can Can ee eee Can Re 
tion. jand Over.| Readand| Read Des dnor and Read Heatnee 

aS only: Write. Write. only 1 Write. 

No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Alberta— 1901 73 , 022 62,554 42,731 707 19,116 68-31 1-13 30-£6 
1911 374, 295 325,916 283,513 1,198 41,205 86-99 0-37 12-64 
1921 588,454 509, 896 453,672 3,259 53,065 88-95 0-64 10-41 
1931 731, 60E 653, 233 603, 401 3,228 46, 604 92-37 0-49 7-13 


British Colum- 
bia— 1901 178,657 163,336 121, 782 973 40,581 74-56 
1911 392,480 356, 608 314, 183 : 
1921 524,582 474, 787 427,374 


Nowe 
or 
Or 
bo 
> 
us 
oo 
lor) 
— 
io) 
Oo 
(=) 
— 


0: 

0- 

0- 
1931 694, 263 642, 284 600, 413 046 39, 825 93-48 0-32 6-20 
Yukon— 1901 27,219 } 26, 864 17,374 54 9,436 64-67 0-20 Seals 
1911 8,512 8,006 6, 843 76 1,087 85-47 0-95 13-£8 
1921 4,157 3, 889 Fe Ve 8 1,140 70-41 0-21 29-38 
1931 4,230 3, 869 2,811 o2 1,026 72-65 0-83 26-52 

Northwest 

Territories—1901 20,129 18, 699 Beans. 174 15,292 17-29 0-93 81-78 
1911 6,507 5,672 857 7 4,808 15-11 0-12 84-77 
1921 7,988 7,471 749 6 6,716 10-03 0-08 89-89 
1931 9, 723 8,399 2,929 118 SEP, 34-87 1-40 63-72 


Literacy of Population over Ten Years of Age, by Age-Groups and Sex.— 
Experience has shown that statistics of literacy among children under ten years 
of age are practically meaningless. A truer test of progress has been made by taking 
the statistics for the population of ten years of age and over, but unfortunately 
this comparison cannot be made for earlier censuses than that of 1921. Table 33 
shows literacy, by sex and province, of persons ten years of age and over in 1931, 
and the percentage of illiterates in this significant section of the population was 
3:79 p.c. in 1931, as compared with 5-10 p.c.in 1921. It will be noticed that illiteracy 
is very definitely greater among males than among females. In 1931, 4-32 p.c. 
of the male population and 3-21 p.c. of the female population were recorded as 
unable to read or write, as compared with 5-73 p.c. and 4-43 p.c. respectively for 
1921. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, alone among ‘the provinces, show a 
higher percentage of female illiteracy; this condition existed also in 1921, although 
the corresponding percentages for both males and females were then substantially 
greater, being: Manitoba, males 6:48, females 7-78; Saskatchewan, males 5-00, 
females 7-08; Alberta, males 4-62, females 5-92. 


The figures show that New Brunswick is in the most unfavourable position, 
though there has been an improvement since 1921. No less than 6-91 p.c. of the 
population of that province — 8-75 p.c. of the males and 4-97 p.c. of the females — 
could neither read nor write in 1931. For 1921 the figures were: total illiterate, 
7-61 p.c; males 9-24; females 5-90. On the other hand the province of Quebec, 
which in 1921 recorded the high percentage of 6-20 (7-85 males and 4-54 females) 
as illiterate, had reduced this proportion to 4-76 (6-21 males and 3-29 females) 
by 1931. 


LITERACY, BY SEXES AND PROVINCES 
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33.—Literacy of the Population of 10 Years and Over, by Sexes and Provinces, 1931. 


Province. 


Popula- 
tion 
10 Years 
and Over. 


Can 
neither 
Read nor 

Write. 


Can 


neither 


Male... ee et ucts Maret 
Memslos see b:..47 e308 


New Brunswick— 


No. 
8,169, 622 


No. 
7,821, 819 


4,258,862) 4,053,007 
3,910, 760} 3,768, 812 


69,333 
35,907 
33, 426 


402,401 
207,098 
195, 303 


310,316 
159, 102 
151,214 


2,167,517 
1,091,418 
1,076,099 


2,791,072 
1,423, 989 
1,367, 083 


557, 806 
296,095 
261,711 


705,350 
390,105 
315, 245 


572,129 
319,840 
252,289 


583, 135 
328, 983 
254, 152 


3,542 
2,475 
1,067 


7,021 
3,850 
3,171 


66, 996 
34,584 
32,412 


382,472 
195,465 
187,007 


286, 676 
143, 996 
142, 680 


2,048,778 
1,014,259 
1,034,519 


2,719,558 
1,381,104 
1,338,454 


530,779 
283 , 063 
247,716 


§72,812 
374,025 
298, 787 


549, 789 
308, 619 
241,170 


558, 417 
314, 134 
244, 283 


2,710 
2,063 
647 


2, 832 
1,695 
1,137 


15,527 
9,399 
6, 128 


7,357 
4,341 
3,016 


2,151 
1,040 
Le 


3,441 
1,791 
1,650 


2,671 
1,458 
1,213 


1,630 
1,096 
534 


309, 396 
183 , 827 
125,569 


1,835 
1,110 
725 


17,139 
10,195 
6,944 


21,440 
13,925 
7,515 


103, 212 
67,760 
35,452 


64, 157 
38,644 
25,613 


24,876 
11,992 
12,884 


29,097 
14,289 
14, 808 


19, 669 
9,763 
9,906 


23, 088 
13,753 
9,335 


802 
393 
409 


4,081 
2,103 
1,978 


Percentages. 
Can 
Read | Rong 
and onl 
Write f 
p.c p.c 
95-74 0-47 
95°17 0-52 
96-37 0-42 
96-63 0-72 
96-32 0-59 
96-97 0-86 
95-05 0-69 
94-38 0-69 
95-75 0-69 
92-38] 0-71 
90-51: 0-74 
94-36] 0-67 
94-52 0-72 
92-93 0-86 
06-14 0-57 
97-44 0-26 
96-99 0-30 
97-91 0-22 
95-15 0-39 
95-60 0-35 
94-65 0-42 
95-39 0-49 
95-88 0-46 
94-78 0-52 
96-10 0-47 
96-49 0-46 
95-59 0-48 
95-76 0-28 
95-49 0-33 
96-12 0-21 
76-51 0-85 
83-35 0:77 
60-64 1-03 
40-34 1-54 
44-03 1-35 
35-86 1-77 
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Literacy among Urban Populations.—Table 34 shows the literacy of 
persons residing in cities with populations of 30,000 and over in 1931. The final 
three columns give percentage figures for persons ten years of age and over, and a 
comparison with figures for 1921 shows that very definite changes have taken place 
in the literacy of urban populations. Toronto had, in 1921 as in 1931, a very low 
percentage of illiteracy — 1-68 p.c. in 1921 and 1-26 p.c. in 1931 — and the larger 
cities of Ontario, generally, made a comparatively good showing in 1921. Other 
large cities of Canada had in 1921 fairly high percentages of illiteracy, the figures 
being: Montreal, 3-60 p.c.; Winnipeg, 3-54 p.c.; Vancouver, 3-54 p.c.; Quebec, 
3-27 p.c.; Ottawa 2-69 p.c.; and Hamilton, 2-12 p.c. Comparison of 1921 figures! 
with those for 1931 in Table 34 brings out the great improvement in the western 
cities. Marked betterment is evident throughout the list, but the exceptional 
progress in the west has put Three Rivers, Quebec, Montreal and Halifax in a 
relatively less favourable position as regards illiteracy. While Three Rivers has 
still the highest percentage of persons who can neither read nor write, the proportion 
has been reduced from 7-03 p.c. in 1921 to 3-45 p.c. in 1931. 


The city of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, had the lowest percentage of illiteracy in 
1931, v2z.,0-71, London, Ontario, being next with 0-88 p.c. In the cities of Windsor, 
Ontario, and Regina, Saskatchewan, both of which had low percentages of illiterates 
in 1921 (1-53 p.c. and 1-44 p.c. respectively), slight increases to 1-78 p.c. and 1-68 
p.c., respectively, are shown in 1931. 


34.—Literacy of the Populations of 10 Years of Age and Over in: Cities and Towns 
of 30,000 and Over, by Numbers and Percentages, 1931. 


Numbers Percentages 
10 Years and Over. 10 Years and Over. 
Total 10 Years 
: Can Can 
City or Town. Fopola: eas Can Can _ | neither ee Can | neither . 
: ver. |Readand| Read | Read and Read | Read 
Write. only. nor Writ only. nor 
Write. a3 Write. 
No. No. No. No. No. p.c: p.c. p.c 

Mion treat conktcy. 54 eee enor 818,577 | 654,094 635, 811 2,508 | 15,775 97-20 0-38 2-41 
TorontOce: cas c cn e koe ee Gslac0d | aooroet | O20.460 1,099 6, 763 98-53 0-21 1-26 
WAN COUV. EI nee Poke teds eae seed 003 212,413 208, 754 296 3,363 98-28 0-14 1-58 
Winnipes. Soe ee on. 218,785 185,534 181,305 541 3,688 |} 97-72 0-29 1-99 
Hamiltongee ce. eee aie, dro dy 127,891 125, 668 177 | 2,046 || 98-26 0-14 1-60 
Ouebecs wateerce wien. ee es 130,594 100, 203 97,161 502 2,540 96-96 0-50 2-53 - 
Ottawa iG shen eee 126, 872 104,588 102,257 246 | 2,085 || 97-77 0-24 1-99 
Caleary erate eck bee 83,761 70,512 69, 626 148 738 98-74 0-21 1-05 
Bamontonee eek cn lee ee 79,197 65,101 63, 980 213 908 || 98-28 0-33 1-39: 
J;OnGdOnt Ae wy. os ee ee 71,148 60, 203 59,646 30 527 99-07 0-05 0-88 
WANG SOLES: cera t 7 skate 63, 108 50, 623 49, 606 118 899 97-99 0-23 1-78 
ACES Xe ITT Dive 9d Sm, ARPT 60,745 46,818 46, 232 98 488 98-75 0-21 1-04 
Alahifax- tab ce ai anc we sham 59,275 47,725 46, 468 137 1,120 || 97-37 0-29 2-35 
REGINA kit cae isk Oe, Peas 53, 209 43,161 42,319 116 726 98-05 0-27 1-68 
Saint Jolinneen) ene. sere os 47,514 38,729 38, 149 69 511 98-50 0-18 1-32 
paskatoonteee sh. 2... Seebei. 43,291 35,514 30, 212 49 253 99-15 0-14 0-71 
Mictorias. Seiichi eee 39, 082 34,511 34,111 30 370 98-84 0-09 1-07 
ANKESURAVEES As 0s on cee eee 35,450 26,079 25,053 125 901 96-07 0-48 3-45 
Katchenern os. ce ee pee 30, 793 24,954 24,618 39 297 || 98-65 0-16 1-19 
Brantiordi-.t ere 30, 107 25,069 24,562 50 457 || 97-98 0-20 1-82 


— 


1 See p. 133 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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Section 11.—School Attendance. 


The census statistics of school attendance for the population between the ages. 
of 5 and 19 years are presented for 1911, 1921 and 1931 in Tables 35 and 36 for Canada 
asa whole. In comparing the statistics of school attendance for the census of 1931 
with those of 1921 and 1911, it is necessary to take into account the fact that in 
1931 and 1921, the question as to school attendance covered the nine months ended 
May 31, while in 1911 the question covered the calendar year 1910. For this reason 
the figures are not quite comparable, although the general trends as shown by the 
percentages of Table 36 are probably not materially affected. 


In 1931 the population of school age, 5-19 years, numbered 3,246,391 or 31-3 
p.c. of the total population, as compared with 31-4 p.c. in 1921 and 30-0 p.c. in 
1911. The proportion of the total group 5-19 years actually in attendance at school 
shows progress. In 1911 only 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age were in 
attendance at school; the proportion rose to 61-33 p.c. in 1921 and 65-59 p.c. in 
1931. The proportion of males between these ages attending school increased 
from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 60-80 p.c. in 1921 and 65-12 p.c. in 1931; that of females 
from 53-63 p.c. in 1911 to 61-86 p.c. in 1921 and 66-08 p.c. in 1931. 


The tables show the school attendance and percentage of school attendance 
respectively of the population 5-19 years of age for the census years 1911, 1921 
and 1931. : 


35.—School Attendance of the Total Population! 5-19 Years of Age Inclusive, by 
Sexes, for all Canada, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Schedule. = 258 gee a apes) {oes ADRES RRR SMEAR a 
1911: | 1921. | 1931. |) 1911. | 1921. | 1931. |) 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
5-9 years—Totals 783,252 1,048. 694 1132-149 395, 045 528,663 572,507 388,202 520,031 560 242 
At school...... 459,682| 686,614) 777,235), 232,581] 345,494] 391,322) 227,101] 341,120] 385,913 


Not at school..| 323,570! 362,080) 355,514) 162,464) 183,169] 181,185)| 161,106} 178,911) 174,329 


10-19 years— 
Totals..... 1,380, 685) 1, 714, 867|2, 113,642), 706,155) 864,517/1,068,180), 674,530) 850,350)1, 045, 462 


At school...... 684, 599)1,008,177)}1,352,217| 341,745) 501,520) 677,059] 342,854) 506,657) 675,158 
Not at school..| 696,086} 706,690] 761,425)) 364,410} 362,997; 391,121] 331,676} 343,693) 370,304 


5-19 years— : 
Totals..... 2,163,937) 2, 763, 561/3, 246, 391//1, 101, 200/ 1,393, 180|1, 640, 687)|1, 062, 737) 1,370,381) 1, 605, 704 
At school...... 1,144, 281|1,694, 791)2,129,452| 574,326) 847,014}1,068,381)) 569,955} 847,777/1,061,071 
£month,.... = = 1,024 = - 492 - - 532 


1-3 months?.. 42,514] 72,543) 45,652) 21,904) 36,595) 22,678) 20,610} 35,948) 22,974 
eet 131,343} 133,417) 67,987] 68,468) 68,077) 34,521) 62,875} 65,340) 33,466 
7-9 =“ = ..| 970, 424) 1, 488, 831)2,014, 789] 483,954) 742,342/1,010,690) 486,470} 746,489/1,004,099 
Not at school, .|1, 019, 656|1,068,770|1, 116,939] 526,874) 546,166] 572,306) 492,782} 522,604) 544,633 


Tw 


Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 22-3 months in 1931. 
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36.—Percentages of Schoo} Attendance of Total Population! 5-19 Years of Age Inclu- 
sive, by Sexes, for all Canada, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Schedule. _ 
In- In- In- 
; crease crease ( crease 
1911. | 1921. | 1931. 1921- 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 1921- 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 1921- 
1931. 1931. 1931. 
D.C. | pres. |= pies = pece D.Ci6 Picola p. es pes DiCe ep. Ce. |apece p.c. 
5-9 years— 
At SChOOl= eae 58-69] 65-47} 68-61] +3-14]] 58-87] 65-35} 68-35] +3-00) 58-50] 65-60] 68-88} +3-28 
Not at school...... 41-31} 34-53] 31-39] —3-14] 41-13] 34-65] 31-65} —3-00) 41-50] 34-40} 31-12] —3-28 
10-19 years— 
At SCHOOL sa eters: 49-58) 58-79| 63-98] +5-19]) 48-40} 58-01) 63-38] +5-37] 50-83] 59-58] 64-58] +5-00 
Not at school.....} 50°42] 41-21] 36-02} —5-19] 51-60) 41-99] 36-62] —5-37]| 49-17] 40-42) 35-42) —5-0¢ 
5-18 years— 

At SCHOOM Ae asa 52-88] 61-33) 65-59} +4-26] 52-15] 60-80) 65-12) +4-32] 53-63] 61-86} 66-08] +4-22 
iemronthy wy. ae = - | 0-03] +0-03 - — | 0-03) +0-08 - — | 0-03) +0-03 
1-3 months? ...... 1-97| 2-62) 1-41) —1-21]) 1-99] 2-63] 1-38) —1-25] 1-94] 2-62) 1-43) —1-19 
A= 6 Sade anc 25 6-07] 4-83] 2-09} —2-74)) 6-22} 4-89} 2-10] —2-79) 5-92) 4-77] 2-08) —2-69 
AQ aa ear Peel es 44-84] 53-87] 62-06] +8-19] 43-94) 53-28) 61-60} 48-32) 45-77] 54-47] 62-53] +8-06 

Not at school. -.... 47-12] 38-67] 34-41] —4-26] 47-85] 39-20] 34-88} —4-32) 46-37) 38-14] 33-92] —4-22 


1Including population 5-19 years of age of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 22-3 months in 1931. 


Section 12.—Annual Estimates of Population. 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In 
different countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal popula- 
tions are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 
with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
This method is impracticable for Canada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common 
boundary line with the United States, crossed every day by many thousands of 
people in both directions. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of 
making the estimates vary. Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely 
used in estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method 
involves the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular 
areas within it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quin- 
quennial or decennial inter-censal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of 
population have been purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior 
to the 1931 census. They have now been worked out on a basis which takes into 
consideration collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed 
to more accurately state the populations at inter-censal periods than any before 
published. 


The new method upon which calculations are based was described at p. 108-9 
of the 1932 Year Book.! 


1 The table of estimates on p. 145 and the description of the method upon which calculations are based © 
were the work of M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Census Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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37.—Estimates of the Population of Patt gt to Inter-Censal Years, by Provinces. 


(000’s omitted.) 


Can- PR: " Tue N.W. 
Year. +R Is- | N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. k Terri- 

* | land oM- Itories 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
ROGER RED rta te. o: 3,463 88 364 2p la teat Loco 15 - - 32 - 45 
EE a Pre ea oe Seo ll 90} 369] 274] 1,137) 1,545 17 ~ - 33 - 46 
eS ecetere see ot, hitt Kes An 3,565 91 374 277) 1,154} 1,569 20 - - 34 - 46 
ipartpe sens fk ear eel 3,625 92 381 282} 1,171] 1,594 22 - - 36 - 47 
LSID OM AB a an .| 3,689 94 388 286) 1,191] 1,621 25 ~ - 36 - 48 
(SS) ca fe es ee ie a ed 3,754 96 394 290) 1,208} 1,651 29 - - ol - 49 
Iv Se nee 2 oe 3,826 98} 400} 294] 1,227) 1,685 33 ~ - 39 - 50 
Rega ere i tacts: cecnks toes of 64890 99 406 298) 1,246) 1,718 37 - - 40 - 51 
LS OREM eS eed es ss 3,954 101 41] 301} 1,260} 1,746 4] - - 42 - 52 
CTR: Se OR aie eee a 4,009 102 415 304] 1,275) 1,774 44 - - 43 - 52 
TSG a at es. So 4,064 103 420 307} 1,289] 1,802 47 = - 44 - 52 
TOES ee eee ee 4,120} 104) 425) 310) 1,304] 1,829 50 ~ ~ 45 - 53 
RSIS oo ia sitet orem nb 4,185 105 430 Sloiml oe el ood 54 - - 46 - 54 
ESS ep oken theeueys Sais, doe. Z 4,255 107 435 317} 1,341] 1,894 58 - - 48 - 55 
MON, A het sore betes. oe 4,325 109 44] 321} 1,360} 1,927 62 - - 49 - 56 
ties 07S 9 SARS MR 4,375 109 442 321] 1,372] 1,946 71 = = 54 - 60 
SES Sv ane ear 4,430 109 443 321) 1,386] 1,968 80 = - 59 ~ 64 
LESSEE states Mclain mao ane iaer a 4,487 109 445 321) 1,401] 1,988 90 = = 64 - 69 
PAN ie nee Mae h.... csetheet 4,537 109 446 321) 1,414} 2,005 99 - = 60 - 74 
CSUR Tee LISA A 4,580 109 446 321) 1,424) 2,020 108 - - 74 - 78 
Noe COS 33 Saas Se ae aan ace 4,626 109 446 321) 1,436} 2,037 117 - = 78 - 82 
POSS ae eee 4,678} 109] 447] | 321) 1,449) 2,057| 126 - - 83 ~ 86 
Leh ce erat Sh ete San “4,729 109 448 321) 1,462) 2,075 135 = _ 88 ~ 91 
SOU) pewter: yo ect. et eee 4,779 109 449 321} 1,475) 2,093 144 - = 93 - 95 
Pe deearce ae tec Genel. SS a. 4, 833 109 450 321) 1,489) 2,114 153 - - 98 - 99 
{NON ye Soe a ee SP 4,883 108 451 322| 1,504] 2,119 163 - = 106 - 110 
LOMB © RPC oe © eee a 4,931 108 452 323} 1,518} 2,122 173 - - 114 ~ 121 
IUSEES 69 Bien aa leit ie 4,979 107 452 S2al,Ooct allo 183 - - 122 - 132 
UD Se es oe Se mete eee 5,026 106 452 323) 1,546] 2,133 193 - = 130 - 143 
ies Da iss Se 2 ere 5,074 105 452 324) 1,560] 2,137 203 - = 138 - 154 
ROOT ER a eco Ys 5,122 104 454 325| 1,575} 2,142 213 - = 146 - 163 
USKOSSSS A Nee Sp eon oe as e170) 104 455 326] 1,591} 2,149 223 - = 154 - 173 
UNL Te IR ee apc ay Se 5,239 103 457 320) 1,610) 2,159 234 - = 162 - 183 
UO GS Rn 5,301 103 459 329) 1,630} 2,172 245 - = 170 - 193 
oe Cor eieeh tees Ane eee owl 103 460 331} 1,649] 2,183 255 91 73 179 PH 20 
I a eee cere 5,494 101} 459} 331] 1,670] 2,194) 275) 125 96) 199 25 19 
OUR) eens ae ein a 5,651 100 460 301) 1,709] 2,217 296 159 119 220 23 17 
PMOIEIS 2 ot SS a Foe a Soe 5, 827 99 463 333} 1,752) 2,246 318 194 142 242 22 16 
i LUD ei cee a ena ee 6, 002 99 464 333] 1,771] 2,289 344 236 166 264 21 15 
ROG ek ee ook 6, 197 96 465 334| 1,784] 2,299 366 258 185 279 18 13 
ROU Wes. cece Shas Go ae 6,411 96 475 341] 1,858] 2,365 395 311 236 309 18 12 
ULis. ( aes 6,625 95 480 345| 1,902} 2,412 413 356 266 330 15 iba 
LT ool Bete ee bee abe 6, 800 94 483 346] 1,931) 2,444 427 401 301 350 13 10 
OES ie Oe ene hae 6,988 94 486 348] 1,965} 2,482 44] 446 336 370 11 9 
LLL cS rie dee an Soman 7,207 94 492 352) 2,006} 2,527 461 492 374 393 9 7 
DY eS es ee 7,389 94 496 356) 25,04212,672 481 525 400 407 9 a 
“LS ee ee 7,632 94 504 363) 2,096] 2,639 505 563 429 424 8 7 
IMR epee Sane eeeos cree 7,879 95 512 371] 2,148] 2,705 530 601 459 442 8 8 
I: ae eee 7,981 94 511 371} 2,162] 2,724 545 628 480 450] 8 8 
“Layla! he Re ie ete ibaa near 8,001 92 505 368) 2,154) 2,718 554 648 496 456 r 8 
LCS a ea eee 8,060 90 503 368} 2,169] 2,724 558 662 508 464 6 8 
1OS.o 0 ae 8,148 89 502 369) 2,191] 2,744 565 678 522 474 6 8 
BEDI ER ees res eo eek) OX 8,311 89 507 373| 2,234] 2,789 577 700 541 488 5 8 
LU Soe er 8,556 89 516 381} 2,299} 2,863 594 729 565 507 5 8 
ROEM os! Saeed: = 8, 788 89| 524) 388! 2,361) 2,934) 610) 757; 588) 525 4 8 
Eee Sl in 3 8,919 89 522 389} 2,409] 2,980 616 769 592 541 4 8 
ILS oI a ee Ra 9,010 87} 518} 389] 2,446) 3,018] 619} 778) 593) 555 4 8 
Le a ree 9,143 86| 516) 391) 2,495} 3,059) 625) 791) 597) 571 4 8 
JUS). clea aaa 9, 294 Sol) Sib) = 393] 2,549] 3,111) 632)" 806) 602) ~ 588 4 8 
U2), 22 AR eee 9,451 87; 515} 396} 2,603) 3,164) 639) 821} 608) 606 4 8 
NOS Oe 9,636 87} 515] 398) 2,657) 3,219} 651) 841; 633) 6238 4 8 
UE ed ae aera ear 9, 835 88 515 401} 2,715) 3,278 664 862 658 641 4 9 
De ee 10,029 88 515 404| 2,772) 3,334 677 883 684 659 4 3) 
US Nae er 10, 208 88 514 406| 2,825] 3,386 689 903 708 676 4 9 
Leo) ea es 10,376 88| 513} 408] 2,874) 3,432] 700} 922) 7382) 694 4 9 
LS, oS Se 10,506 88 513 409} 2,904} 3,459 705 971 740 704 4 9 
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CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS.‘ 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.2, In the beginning only one copy of such records was made, 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the cession 
of the country to the British, and was extended to the newly-formed Protestant 
congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, but the registration among these 
latter remained seriously defective, both in Lower Canada and in the new province 
of Upper Canada. . 


In English-speaking Canada vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the authority 
of government and the ministrations of religion. Although from 1847 a law existed 
in Upper Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers 
of baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to 
the Provincial Secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the . 
efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 
produced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by 
Dr. J. C. Taché, Secretary of the Board of Registration and Statistics, in a memorial 
published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for 1865. Never- 
theless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a 
decennial census, a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period 
of time, this method was followed down to 1911, when the obviously untrust- 
worthy character of the results led to the discarding of the data obtained at the 
inquiry. 

‘The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. -A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when, in most of the 
provinces, the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


Following Confederation each of the provinces of the Dominion had enacted its 
own legislation on vital statistics, where such existed, and administered this legisla- 
tion according to its own individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario 
were published in considerable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the 


1 This chapter has been revised by E. 8. Macphail, Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
puntiegee. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 

opulation’’. 

? For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p.51. For details, by years, of this move- 
ment of population, see Vol. V of the Census of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. [V of the Census of Canada, 
1881, pp. 134-145. 
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collection of data were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital 
statistics begun in Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 was ever issued). In 
Nova Scotia no vital statistics were published between 1876 and 1908 and in New 
RPrunswick no vital statistics were available until 1920. Because of the lacuna, and 
even more because of the incomparability of information collected, of methods of 
collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics remained 
extremely unsatisfactory and impossible of compilation on a national basis, as was 
pointed out by the 1912 Commission on Official Statistics, which recommended that 
“for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important 
that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true 
interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the 
provinces with the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments’’. 

The scheme of co-operation thus outlined was brought into effect as a conse- 


7 quence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics 


Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should publish an annual 
report on vital statistics. A scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and sub- 
mitted to the various provinces; then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital 
statistics were held in June and December, 1918, when comprehensive and final 
discussions took place. : 

At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed: (1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the Legisla- 
tures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several provinces, 
thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should under- 
take to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed forms 
as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
supply the forms free of charge; (8) that the provinces should forward to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the original 
returns of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the same; the 
Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and tabulation. 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces except 
Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 1925. 
The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. ; . 

Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 
The final reports for 1926 to 1930, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, 
have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion Statistician. 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
and compiled since 1924. They are not, however, presented with those of the 
nine provinces in the tables of this chapter because the figures are not regarded as 
complete, the details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying 
population is not known with sufficient accuracy for each year to enable the rates to 
be calculated. As these territories contain less than 1/700th of the population of 
Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible factor in the total. Births, marriages 
and Raaths in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, for the years 1924-30, are 
summarized in the statement herewith :— 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, 1924-30. 


Yukon. The Northwest Territories. 
Year. SSS Sse Se 

Births. Marriages. Deaths. Births. Marriages. Deaths. 
cea | No. No. | No. No. No. No. 
1024.22 neta ee eee 31 5 38 95 39 47 
1 ee erie oA Ainiecterce 5 ¢ 22 17 63 57 35 32 
1926. dcu.. chee he aeunein ee 27 12 68 75 3 51 
G2 fear.) s vidio wecvele et Neierateeres ote 29 19 33 126 20 133 
M928 Perc ricemuscren eee arene vette 30 13 46 222 30 367 
1920) oe peu syle ieee 35 10 54 133 29 168 
OSU toed cues cegenc canal ee a 45 17 69 232 36 206 


Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who | 
use either the tables which follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not universally carried out. The great extent of the country and the isolation of 
many of its inhabitants partly account for this unsatisfactory situation. Secondly, 
the very considerable differences in the age and sex distribution of the population in 
different provinces make comparisons of crude birth rates and crude death rates as 
among the provinces unfair and misleading. 


All rates in this chapter have been recalculated on the basis of the revised esti- 
mates of population given on p. 145. 


The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


Section 1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1931, by provinces, in Table 1. 


The province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area, but for each year since 1926 with 
the single exception of the latest year 1931, Saskatchewan has outranked Quebec in 
this respect, owing to its younger population and lower crude death rate. In 1930, 
for similar reasons, Alberta also surpassed Quebec in rate of natural increase. The 
high rates for these provinces brought the averages for Canada up to 13-3 in 1926, 
13-4 in 1927, 13-0 in 1928, 12-2 in 1929, 13-2 in 1930 and 18-1 in 1931. The rate 
of natural increase in 1931 was 9-5 per 1,000 in Australia, 10-1 in New Zealand, 
3-5 in England and Wales, 5-7 in Scotland and 4-8 in the Irish Free State, so that 
Canada compares quite favourably with other British countries. 
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BIRTH RATES,DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL 
INCREASE IN CANADA AND ITS PROVINCES 
1930 


PER !O00 POPULATION 


BIRTH RATE DEATH RATE NATURAL [NCREASE 


CANADA 239 10.7 


Pttepesnnts.. ise 


NOVA SCOTIA 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


QUEBEC 


ONTARIO 


MANITOBA 


SASKATCHEWAN 


ALBERTA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of mean population for other countries 
in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1930: Denmark, 7-9; Japan, 
14-2; Netherlands, 13-9; Norway, 6-5; Finland, 7-4; Italy, 12-6; Switzerland, 
5:6; Sweden, 3-7; Spain, 11-6; France, 2-4; Belgium, 5-6; United States (registra- 
tion area), 7-6; Union of South Africa (whites), 16-9. 


It will be noticed that the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
showed a tendency to decline between the years 1927 and 1929, while the 1926 rate 
of 13-3 was a very sharp drop from that of 17-8 recorded for the census year 
1921. The rate for 1980 however showed a decided betterment over 1929 and the 
improvement was practically maintained in 1931. 


Statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in cities and 
towns of 10,000 and over are given for the calendar year 1930 in Table 2, but these 
are not worked out as rates per 1,000 of population, though the census population in 
1931, which is also given, furnishes some guide to the rate of natural increase. Par- 
ticularly notable in this table is the larger proportionate number of births in such 
cities as Montreal and Quebec, as compared with Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. This higher birth rate is in part counterbalanced by a 
considerably higher death rate, but the natural increase in Quebec cities is still 
considerably higher than in the cities of other provinces. 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1926-31, with Averages 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Notr.—For other than census years birth, marriage and death rates are calculated on estimated 
populations (see p. 145). Figures for 1921-25 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


: Marri- } Rate of 
So Soon cee | tc | De Deel 
Marri-| Rate Deaths.|per1 ,000} Births Increase 


Province. Births. eel ages. ee 1,000 Poms |oover Gas 1,000 
: opu- : ‘opu- 
lation. ion lation. | Deaths. lation: 
No. No. oO No 
Prince Edward Island..Av. 1921-25 1,966 22-6 473 5-4 1,085 12-5 881 10 
Av. 1926-30} 1,734 19-7 473 5-4 969 11-0 765 8 
1926) een 752 20-1 459 5-3 898 10-3 854 9 
1927; 1,697 19-5 482 5-5 913 10-5 784 9 
1928} 1,806 20-5 466 5-3 952 10-8 854 9 
1929; 1,670 19-0 469 5-3 fete 12-8 548 6: 
1930} 1,749 19-9 488 5-5 961 10-9 788 9 
1931 1,879 21-4 490 5-6 912 10-4 967 11- 
Nova SCOtigees. seen Av. 1921-25} 12,119 23-4) 3,186 6-1 6,519 12-6} 5,600 10 
Av. 1926-30} 11,016 21:4] 3,224 6-3] 6,362 (12-4) 4,654 9- 
1926} 10,980) .21-3] 2,861) . 5-6} 6,366 12-4] 4,614 8. 
1927) 11,134 21-6] 3,042 5-9} 6,378 12:4) 4,756 9: 
1928} -10,931 21-2 3,256 6-3 6, 202 12-0 4,729 9: 
1929} 10,688 20-8] 3,510 6-8} 6,660 12:9] 4,028 7: 
1930] 11,346 D2 Ae 3,451 6-7] 6,206 12-1} 5,140 10- 
1931) 11,615 22-6) 3,394 6-6] 5,968 11-6) 5,647 11- 
New Brunswick........ Av. 1921-25] 11,080 28-4) 2,953 7-6) 5,093 13-1}- 5,987 15 
Ay. 1926-30} 10,327 25-8) 2,970 7-41 5,019 12-5) 5,308 13 
1926) 10,340 26-1) 2,938 7-41 5,002 12-6] 5,338 13 
1927| 10,479 26-3] 2,887 7-3) 4,902 123) “555708 14 
1928) 10,047 25-1] 3,146 7-8| 4,972 12-4) 5,075 12 
1929] 10,235 25-3] 3,118 7-7) . 5,230 12:9} 5,005 12 
1930} 10,534 25-9] 2,761 6-8| 4,991 12-3} 5,543 13 
1931; 10,801 26-5] 2,544 6-2) 4,644 11-4] 6,157 15 
Quebec!.y.. meses Av. 1926-30} 82,771 30-5} 18,731 6-9] 36,645} 13-5} 46,126 17 
1926} 82,165 31-6} 17,827 6-8] 37,251 14-3} 44,914 17 
1927} 83,064 31-3] 18,551 7-0) 36,175 13-6] 46,889 17 
1928} 83,621 30-8} 19,126 7-0| 36,632 13-5} 46,989 17 
1928} 81,380 29-4) 19,610 Tell 37,221 13-4] 44,159 16 
1930} 83,625 29-6} 18,543 6-6} 35,945 12-7) 47,680 16 
1931) 83,606 29-1) 16,783 5-8] 34,487 12-0] 49,119 17 
Ontario ret ae chee Av. 1921-25] 71,454 23-7] 24,037 8-0} 34,252 113i) 374202 12 
Av. 1926-30] 68,703 21-0} 25,449 7°8) 36,650 11-2} 32,053 9- 
1926] 67,617 21-4] 23,632 7-5} 35,909 11-3} 31,708 10- 
1927| 67,671 21-0} 24,677 7:7) 34,775 10-8} 32,896 10- 
1928} 68,510 20-9] 25,728 7-8} 37,128 11:3} 31,382 9- 
1929] 68,458 20-5] 27,605 8-3} 38,123 11-4! 30,335 9- 
1930} 71,263 21-0] 25,605 7-6] 37,318 11-0} 33,950 10- 
1931] 69,209 ZOE 2) S2o al 6-9) 35,705 10-4) 33,504 9 
Manitobatek. ou ten. Av. 1921-25] 16,590 26-8) 4,634 7-5] 5,348 8-6] 11,242 18. 
Av. 1926-30] 14,391 21-7; 4,951 7-5) 5,507 8-3] 8,884 13 
1926} 14,661 22-9) 4,537 (iol ey Bets 8-3] 9,326] 14 
1927} 14,147 21-7} 4,716 7-2} 5,309 8-2} 8,838 13 
1928} 14,504 2118) eb, 70 7-8} 5,396 8-1] 9,108 13 
1929] 14,236 21-0} 5,269 7-8) 5,808 8-6] 8,428 12 
1930] 14,411 20-9} 5,061 7:3 5,685 8-3] 8,726 12- 
1931] 14,376 20:5) 4,888 7-0} 5,819 7-6] 9,057 12- 
Saskatchewan........../ Av. 1921-25} 21,580 27-7] 4,982 6-4) 5,859 7-5) 15,721 20: 
Av. 1926-30] 21,298 24-7) 6,036 7-01 6,256 7-3] 15,042 17- 
1926] 20,716 25-2) 6,483 6-71 6,060 7-4| 14,656 17- 
1927} 21,015 25-0} 5,733 6-8} 6,031 7-2| 14,984 17- 
1928} 21,261 24-7); 6,701 7-8] 6,166 7-2) 15,095 17- 
1929] 21,446 24-3) . 6,548 AO 115 7-6) 14,731 16: 
1930} 22,051 24-4) +5, 717 6-3] 6,309 7-0} 15,742 17 
1931) 21,331 23-1] 5,700 6-2) 6,066 6-6] 15,265 16 
Albenta Aedes ccrqracs Av. 1921-25] 15,461 26-0} 4,318 7-3} 4,953 8-3] 10,508 17 
Av. 1926-30} 15,924 24-2) 6,265 8-0} 5,530 8-4] 10,394 15 
1926] 14,456 23-8) 4,503 7-4] 5,159 8-5} 9,297 15 
1927) 14,897 23-5) 4,707 7-4} 5,059 8-0] 9,838 15 
1928} 15,692 23-8} 5,776 8-8} 5,699 8-7} 9,993 15 
1929) 16,924 24-7] 6,004 8-8] 6,239 9-1} 10,685 15 
1930} 17,649 24-9} 5,334 7-5] 5,496 7-8] 12,153 2 Wf 
1931) 17,252 23-6) 5,142 7-0} 5,302 7-2} 11,950 16 
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' Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1926-31, with Averages 1921-25 and 1926-30—concluded. 


Birth 
rate per 
Province. Births. | 1,000 
Popu- 
lation. 
No. 
British Columbia....... Av. 1921-25} 10,256 18-4 


Av. 1926-30} 10,356 16-2 
1926) 10,063 16-6 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)...... Av. 1826-30) 236,520 24-1 
1926} 232,750 24-7 

1927] 234,188 24-3 

1928] 236,757 24-1 

1923) 235,415 23°5 

1930] 243,495 23°9 

1931) 240,473 23-2 


Marri- 

age rate 
Marri- |per 1,000} Deaths. 
ages. | Popu- 


lation 

No. No. 

3,971 7-1 4,812 
4,786 7-5 5, 986 
4,418 7:3 5,474 
4,720 7-6 5,750 
4,942 7-7 5,910 
5,155 7-8 6,397 
4,697 6-9 6,400 
3,879 5-6 6,114 
71,885 7-3} 108,924 
66, 658 7-4) 107,454 
69,515 7-2) 105,292 
74,311 7-6) 109,057 
77,288 7-7) 113,515 
71, 657 7-0) 109,306 
66,591 6-4) 104,517 


Rate of 


Death | Excess | Natural 


rate per of 


Increase 


1,000 | Births |per 1,000 


Popu- | over- 


Popu- 


lation. | Deaths.| lation. 


MOO OH OOO CO 
cCoOmNINNoOwn 
i 
—_~ 
~I 
Or 


127,596 
125,296 
128,896 
127, 700 
121,900 
134,189 
135, 956 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Excess of Births over Deaths, in Cities 
and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, calendar year 1930. 


Births. 


Marriages. 


i a ff 


Census 
Province and City or Town. Population, 
1931. 
No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
AO WATIOELOLOW TE os once ce oleic ae akls neice s 12,361 
Nova Scotia— 
MERCURY SA rorc cclac «ste Mitte ona be vse ak 20, 706 
PALS OES SRS OR 2 Sete Gene A 59,275 
Ona TRESS Sees Saree eee eee ee 23, 089 
New Brunswick— 
OLUED OVE) OTT is Gh ale ne 20, 689 
SCE RS Kel ais By |), A 47,514 
Quebec— 
PRP EIN: ces cs Doce odes at fetes Go's 11,877 
ee I he caved Sete hcta ae avetet 10, 587 
Hull 29,433 
10, 765 
18, 630 
11, 724 
818,577 
28, 641 
130,594 
2), REL STO 1 ee 13,448 
i = ES eee ee a Re 11, 256 
“gr Fay OP 15,345 
ET IIEOO Ore od AS ele elk vl lewis PASE AS 28, 933 
OSL a ene er ne ear 10,320 
PRCRAOLG AV INeS 6. .[4. Shiel. Se wlacbiekle cad 10, 701 
MRRP VCP EU 6 is icgas.c io are'a.w sie Wie ate Wleant e's 35,450 
URES ee ae Pe 11,411 
TA a eae een eee 60, 745 
WGC CSOUTMD OE. .-..cotc)ofejce ebb es pelle dans 24, 235 
Ontario— 
UIE 0) Pes Sas save cites d's e bo. 13,790 
MMCTAMEST NB 0s, sane vies alone ovine AIRIRG 30,107 
I Me cial. os swe nadie casts cose 14,569 


Excess of 
Deaths. | Births over 
Deaths. 
No. No. 

283 53 
308 437 
863 692 
224 391 
273 252 
685 539 
174 324 
109 229 
331 688 
181 151 
196 221 
218 91 
10,979 10,065 
135 —12 
2,481 1,973 
325 51 
116 210 
191 462 
442 390 
181 122 
166 365 
542 808 
168 172 
424 705 
261 104 
242 153 
395 337 
320 245 
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2.—_Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, in Cities and Towns 
of 10,000 Population and Over, calendar year 1930—concluded. 


Census EF xcess of 
Province and City or Town. Population,| Births. Marriages. | Deaths. |Births over 
1931. Deaths. 
No No No. No No 
Ontario—concluded. 
Gorniwalltce, 2088 acc ESE Se 11,126 482 153 225 257 
Bast. Windsor ssi... o.00 wees ore 14, 251 372 3 58 314 
Bort. Walliams. a. ee on tee: PAO PALTL 623 232 208 415 
Galt. otetac 2 ofl cs ce ee cd, pes 14, 006 soll 102 189 122 
(Guelp hopes. ps5: tere tho pe meee eed 21,075 409 182 233 176 
Hamiltone-e:..fentn coo eee eee See 155,547 3,394 1,466 1,506 1,888 
ine stony. as. cits Bolcsccs eM oe 23,439 659 231 S12 147 
Kitchener: 3:5: moan. 0 eee Eee 30, 793 829 326 348 481 
TOG Off ey cient toe ce ec eas eo eee 71,148 1,485 626 1, 080 405 
Naavaragllalis: . 2%. ...05 Skee eee Ae 2 19, 046 438 228 209 229 
North Bay fen a5 24. 0.) aeee Pen oe 15,528 417 125 180 237 
Ogha wares tee sects 0+. RE Bees. 6 23, 439 686 205 234 452 
Ottawagredsee eadae ccs Wee eee eet 126, 872 3,028 1,000 1,747 1,281 
Owen SOUUCSs 69. 40). Shee ee Leake. 12, 839 313 137 157 156 
Peter boroughs: nae. >. . See eee eee 220820 639 204 304 335 
BortvArthurw® te 40... eee eee oeee- 19,818 564 | - 206 241 323 
Ste Catharinesnvaec ace fan eee 24,753 671 279 322 349 
Ste Rio nias ee ene ee ee ae 15, 430 322 145 228 94 
Sac wa C bits saree oc peenene eae eee 10,715 196 67 76 120 
SENG Emer tee ar Peete MEN SP ne Yd 18,191 450 131 238 212 
SaultiSte, Marie ccnt oh eiieie errs 23 , 082 642 225 230 412 
Stratford. Aine: SO. Beate ee 17,742 406 127 208 198 
DW DUE Yikes ae acti oe role Rice ae 18,518 720 395 296 424 
Pir MISS crc coe eta ae 14, 200 506 j 152 126 380 
SLOTONUO caso tate bites ke we ee ee 631, 207 13,591 Tooled 7,057 6,534 
Walkerville... coat Gel eee 10,105 661 133 203 458 
Welland 3 .Be ata: (os ier a ce eee 10,709 298 189 165 133 
Windsoire..£. 225 oe Oe xe ec ee 63, 108 1510 840 ; 612 898 
Woodstock! +. astenct. fekeeeeee cee i 11,395 272 91 162 110 
Manitoba— = 
Brand Onj ction 20 ee 17, 082 374 221 243 131 
St..:-Bonilace:s ss ase sick is 3 ae 16,305 980 147 502 478 
WAnnipe rere pies, tal aen & an 218, 785 4,629 2,667 1,807 2,822 
Saskatchewan— 
INFOOSE JA Wik cocoate os era ee 21,299 596 280 218 378 
Fer ina Aes. § As ohore kas 5 ee eee 53, 209 1, 664 754 507 57 
Saskatoon howe. ec. 2 bch Aare ob ee 43,291 1,235 736 499 736 
Alberta— 
Calearyes.e.. cmeog oe Hoe Ee 83, 761 2,064 1,169 781 1,283 
Hidmonton 62, «4 .ocsnct db oe ee 79,197 2,391 1,339 876 1,515 
Meth bridge) Fie. sen. oer COs cere. We 2 13,489 581 262 199 382 
MMedieineektartn ss. cids cen. Bein Ce emery 2ae 10,300 462 156 148 314 
British Columbia— 
INews Westminster ssh Be ac cee 17,524 555 193 282 273 
WAN COUVCL 2: fit. c> ce ee eee ee 246,593 4,003 2,250 2,281 1,722 
Wi GtOnlad: . Sat Rr. sc cuk oa ees oc eee ee 39, 082 734 360 607 127 


Natural Increase by Sex.—<According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1930 in Canada exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 65;743, 
while the gain in the female population during the same period was 68,446. Thus, 
while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 6,209, the higher 
mortality among males, viz., 59,109 as compared with 50,197, resulted in a net 
excess of the natural increase of the females amounting to 2,703. Figures for 
1931 are as follows: males, births 123,622, deaths 56,529, natural increase 67,093; 
females, births 116,851, deaths 47,988, natural increase 68,863. 
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3.—Births, Deaths and Excess of Births over Deaths in Canada, by Provinces and for 
each Sex, 1930, with Totals for 1921-30. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 

Province. Excess of Excess of Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. |Births over|| Births. | Deaths. |Births over||Births over 

Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island. . 912 511 401 837 450 387 788 
Nova Scotia........... 5, 902 3,279 2,623 5,444 2,927 2,517 5,140 
New Brunswick........ 5,385 2,617 2,768 5,149 2,374 2ato 5,543 
YTS) CEO PSS een 42,99 18, 824 24,168 40, 633 et 23,512 47,680 
RD AIAO., Chace Sas Chain ¢ 36,392 19, 827 16,565 34, 871 17,486 17,385 33, 950 
NEGRAIGODA .ciels is «i cnrsie © dy 308 3,191 4,162 7,058 2,494 4,564 8,726 
Saskatchewan.......... 11,407 3,670 TEE 10, 644 2,639 8,005 15, 742 
PRUSOE GA Prk ct sictehs <s,«« 8,944 3,171 5,713 8,705 2,325 6,380 12,153 
British Columbia. ..-... 5,565 4,019 1,546 5,302 2,381 2,921 4,467 
Totals, 1930........ 124, 852 59,109 65,743 || 118,643 59,197 68, 446 134,189 
Totals, 1929........ 129,891 60,929 59,971 || 114,524 52,595 61,529 121,900 
~ Totals, 1928........ 121,505 58,480 63,025 || 115,252 59,577 64,675 127,700 
Totals, 1927........ 120, 655 56, 265 64,390 || 113,533 49,027 64,506 128,896 
Totals, 1926........ 119, 863 56,979 62,884 || 112,887 50,475 62, 412 125, 296 
Totals, 1$25........ 124, 686 52,450 72,236 || 117,702 46,327 71,375 143, 611 
Totals, 1924........ 125,590 52,227 73,363 || 118,935 46,326 72,609 145,972 
Totals, 1923........ 124, 003 55,490 68,513 || 116,473 49,840 66, 633 135, 146 
Totals, 1922........ 129,055 54,505 74,550 || 123,516 47,982 75,584 159, 084 
Totals, 1921........ 133,839 53, 685 80,154 || 123,889 47,470 76,419 156,573 


Section 2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has in the 
past generation been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 


The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, 18-8 in 1924, 18-3 in 1925, 17-8 in 1926, 
16-6 in 1927, 16-7 in 1928, 16-3 in 1929 and 1930, and 15-8 in 1931. 


Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 21-4 in 
1920 and 19-1 in 1923, rising slightly to 19-0 in 1925 and falling to 18-8 in 1926, 
18-1 in 1930 and 17-4 in 1931. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate was 39-1 
in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 25-9 in 1920, 20-7 in 1925, 
17-5 in 1930 and 16-0 in 1931. 


In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, 
being 23-2 per 1,000 in 1931. This, however, was largely due to the influence of 
Quebec, where the birth rate stood at the high figure of 29-1 per 1,000 in 1931, as 
compared with 20-2 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied 
from 15-0 and 20-5 per 1,000 in British Columbia and Manitoba to 23-6 and 26-5 
in Alberta and New Brunswick respectively. 


Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 1926-31 with averages for 1921- 
25 and 1926-30 are given by provinces in Table 4. The averages for the former 
period are exclusive of the province of Quebec which was not then in the registration 
area. 
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4.—Numbers of Living Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1926-31, with Averages, 
1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A.—NUMBERS OF LIVING BIRTHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 

Average 1921-25......... 1,966} 12,119] 11,080 1 71,454) 16,590] 21,580 15,461 10, 256 1 

Average 1926-30......... 1,734] 11,016} 10,327} 82,771] 68,703] 14,391] 21,298] 15,924] 10,356 236, 520 
TOD eioe.y habe were ceo 1,752) 10,980} 10,340} 82,165) 67,617] 14,661) 20, 716} 14,456) 10,063 232,750 
UO i See ht i et, eae 1,697) 11,134] 10,479} 83,064) 67,671] 14,147) 21,015} 14,897) 10,084 234,188 
TO ZS eisai sec Re SRS wrahi 1,806] 10,931) 10,047) 83,621) 68,510} 14,504} 21,261] 15,692] 10,385 236, 757 
1 Ae ee OAT, Ae 9 RR 1,670] 10,688} 10,235] 81,380] 68,458] 14,236] 21,446] 16,924] 10,378 235,415 
DPOB OF rate atte rato 1,749] 11,346] 10,534] 83,625] 71,263] 14,411] 22,051] 17,649) 10,867 243,495 
TOSI hath. coteeaatet specs 1,879] 11,615} 10,801] 83,606] 69,209) 14,376] 21,331] 17,252] 10,404 240,473 


B.—BIRTH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Average 1921-25......... 22-6} 23-4) 28-4 1 23:7, 26-81 27-7) 26-0) 18-4 1 

Average 1926-30......... 19-7) 21-4) 25-8) 30-5) 21-0) 21-7) 24-7) 24-2) 16-2 24-1 
OO Ee cs) Si aera ae 20-1; 21-3) 26-1) 31-6) 21-4). 22-9 25-2) ~ 23-8). 16-6 24-7 
OPA eR tel cc * eet 19-5] 21-6) 26-3] 31:3) 21-0) 21-7) 25-0) 23-5) 16-2 24-3 
1928 Gewese. . AskMen ee © 20-5) 21-2) 25-1) 30-8) 20-9) 21-8) 24-71 23-8) 16:2 24-1 
DOA eects. senkote ietmey 1s: 19-0} 20-8} 25-3} 29-4) 20-5) 21-0) 24-3) 24-7) 15-7 23-5 
LOBOS ar giscys! staBonseistclatye err 19-9} 22-1) 25-9) 29-6) 21-0) 20-9) 24-4) 24-9) 16-1 23-9 
19S eects eee er 21-4) 22-6) 26-5) 29-1) 20-2) 20-5) 23-1] 28-6) 15-0 23 +2 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Table 5 gives the number of living births in cities and towns of 10,000 population 
and over for the years 1927 to 1931 inclusive. The number of births reported 
shows in most cases an increase in recent years up to 1930 but the decreases in 1931 
outnumbered the increases. 


5.—Living Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1927-31.! 


City or Town. 1927. 1928. 1929. © 1930. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Bellevalle: Ont. s.o6e45.5 AP Se one Ane Rite CP 371 371 366 395 |. 424 
STATO CAM. a aoe ahs Meet ce dente Peeyertaee een merece nnn ee 376 419 406 374 369 
Brantlord,: Ontaer. cd: ayserte mee. eee eee ee ee 647 TAt 712 732 686 
(Galvan Ata cred. +2 avs nes Bete ere aT ates aaa: 1,641 ie GY? 2,006 2,064 1,885 
Charlottétowiie FE aL. cit. Gaeta ent ee 271 273 266 336 371 
Chatham, Ont: cige us cacucs 4 ole ene Oe ooo: 453 494 475 565 456 
CicouLIMIT Quetelet nea tee te tee 609 593 aye 498 490 
Cornwall sOntencer. Aor ahs ose tele ied ot eines See 467 488 492) | ce -482 460 
Mastin dsoc Omg ccs sen cicetaenih coe oe een eee 365 347 403 372 302 
dto(olaaYoueu Cove tat JU re tenon am etecd MOET SOA ey eer G RE cares 1,940 2,149 2,271 FRAT 2,400 
Horta walllicinnts On tse. nace cite Seances cccwe eer mete 602 664 645 623 657 
Gal taOnte ere ts ceils ask anita ape ee 265 266 284 311 321 
GC laCOBS AV ARNO shat t oot. aie ahi Sana may ae OE 666 681 667 745 693 
GranbyQuets Joye 3... ice £ Moe ee eee eee 271 303 334 338 388 
Gruelphme Ont re ic aee 2 Ao be. deo a Le ee ar 418 362 380 ' 409 363 
TIALS NG ORP NR ree tiene ates ele ee rer ene 1,494 1,425 1,454 1,555 1,651 
Hamilton nO nit tt? as beet onty 2 rate tees ten PE 2,866 3,007 3,166 3,394 3,320 
Hull; Que... Pee A nee oc She sik ene te ee 1,062 999 906 1,019 985 
Jolieties@weries shes ee. bole SUE Ee ee 348 371 317 + +4 3322 343 
IS inostone Ontbeersetterte meictaeic cet ece Tee 594 576 619. » 659 |. 645 
Kitchener s~@niboieeever nis sekieh.clvaahe bh nee eee 688 COL he 812 829 851 
aCe, Ques canter ate ceranins orc akinn Wisine eek ate 440 464 464 AIT 491 
Lethbindgropilianse. covasnes o: llds hu... oe aioe 348 416 487 581 572 
LE Vis, Wee ee eerie ies ias cone ee eee 315 313 310 309 ly * 285 


1Living births in cities of 40,000 population and over, except Montreal and Quebec, are given for 1921-28 
on p. 137 in the Canada Year Book of 1930. 
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5.—Living Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1927-31!— 


concluded. 
City or Town. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

“LD Ges Gann ae ge ORS ee 0-1 A anes SO 1, 286 1,438 1,364 1,485 1,452 
PAAR PAA AGES, Occdaids OEE. sco ce pautes Can aul ot 328 377 451 462 401 
PRETEEN Eocene init ss ONS ER ss Soleo wititen eee 499 482 661 525 557 
Wie EMOU CONG. WS ccc cdi bots ie vc skagh an sean Ses 19, 458 20, 252 20, 622 21,044 20,571 
i OE) a Ee eA ee 626 617 629 596 512 
Nomen eatuuinster,.b.C.... suse. ee os ee 491 535 537 555 588 
Dinara alis, Omtireccs esd oc kes. i). ee we cn ean es 492 445 501 438 463 
Ete ay ONDA. cco gs ce as noe em wees Leet 406 435 406 417 408 
MOEA ONt ore Si as eek 8 ee en ees eee eed: 595 703 727 686 607 
MUM ONGY Vas GA To ie cs Neic Re OR on se homed ate eee 3, 003 3, 003 2,924 3,028 3,047 
OM UECUIIOU COO T eee ee te oe ey es oo ee ee ra 135 109 127 123 99 
Owen Sound, NOUS Mee loro ea ae ne ees 297 368 376 313 338 
Peterborough, On Ge citan Nad Casters hie ae 545 558 617 639 612 
Port Arthur, Ont..:::..... Aid Ac a2 cea er 510 558 582 564 504 
WB CeTQUCE IS. .ce stirs. ceases ds. Jest whe FIG SESS 4,349 4,473 4,456 4,454 4,462 
Ree NT OSE ic teiea oa ant rk Sims's Lae hae 1, 203 1,363 1,517 1,664 1,511 
Spon ncosalan Asc dae does hoe! Se eG Pe, 752 829 893 980 1,015 
Se ennrines. Wnts: 59. yews Fs) acthcre leeches ae: 577 570 570 671 627 
MEI eIULTO COUC SS etn cnt eo tas cw amhen cites ons 317 315 362 376 371 
Si Monn MOC ure. PaGseirers - oxe bls Reels Tet seas 322 337 306 326 316 
ERERCER EM MERETE LSE NID) ae to ctetay cteriny sca Atco eS tthe aes ER oe 1,166 1,083 1,150 1,224 1,216 
SepMbOaas? ONG Au oe eed abs anes 329 341 306 322 300 
SES SAT TELE RO) cd Oe PERE», Sin nae a SRT ae el 255 218 208 196 168 
SHIVER CED A CUT Beet 5 Nwnk acta cai lo ii ali fas Bile Bree aa 435 426 470 450 464 
Saakstoons Saskrlasttivak Jacde oi his sae, vais ca eeo ae 962 1,045 Hi3z 1, 235 1,144 
SRROLOR MATIC SONG nicncnaatusccn eee ie ave oicb.ee dice 578 627 665 642 635 
Shawiniean Palis; Que: ...... 64... «tei doaeck oer des 670 703 642 653 625 
RPIBLD TOU KO O)UCHCEN cage ae aktece oi ceccate as DE ae 809 753 818 832 799 
URE OIP US Sa Atami s exec Sala tiet Settee Ahos base 304 293 293 308 310 
Sirationd sy One..wai ccm a det ones. bs. Gt Svs 372 401 377 406 392 
Sid bury Ontar wert -tura x Ae. gee eed. weredienicss 378 453 565 720 830 
eA ITO MeN Ge aiees Ss. ekcessibe amis Sete ais PATEL Ee Oe 501 484 502 615 643 
PabiorG. Vines Ques. a. a. oft clsbiseiee hs GI ses our 443 492 - 510 531 418 
MPO ARAVOIS:, CUO sia sie piace ek 5 otes occ oe Oc wa be 1,327 1,444 1, 289 1,350 1,327 
lana TING On Gereos siae ea cs Poles tere ieee 471 432 533 506 §31 
Ras MOM GE ot ao) aii ce cde Lib eens Gxcce Meh 11,448 12,342 12,485 13,591 12,709 
Wiley Molde Quermtre ce ts ot oocc co pie ew coke e ee eae as 322 322 294 340 352 
“NEN Eo ein Se od Oe aie eam amp ek i ag AGE 3,651 3,812 3, 869 4,003 3, 730 
WASTES BY EE ri ey Se RS a Nc eee rN 1,007 1,058 | . 1,095 1,129 1,161 
WG ROVE ue sy 8 Cay dierent 664 723 754 734 688 
PI COR VION CONG ie tericteis s sou ee aac eee ba eee 125 425 624 661 643 
MURR aTOIG. ress orm rte cen os en ite srga conics ob eaee. 283 279 318 298 303 
MPa OIITG, EO) IOs oO feo aates OR sick as eke int saree U's 38 42 51 365 356 
inser MON Geet SOS hacen has whine hee 3 3 mtciebie + ee 2, 088 1,681 1,654 1,510 1,242 
ULMER, LIB a lacie islets ieee i arege ae NERO e ate n ea a 4,506 4,552 4,452 4,629 4,451 
Bera stOcKa Ontr mau lee. see a errr Pee ee tn, 245 225 274 272 259 


1Living births in cities of 40,000 population and over, except Montreal and Quebec, are given for 1921-28 
on p. 137 in the Canada Year Book of 1930. 

2Though Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated into Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics are included in the figures for Vancouver for the years 1927 and 1928 for purposes of com- 
parison. 

Legitimate Births.—In Table 6 will be found for each of the provinces the 
percentages of legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and 
foreign-born mothers respectively in 1930. It is noteworthy that children born to 
foreign-born mothers outnumbered children born to Canadian-born mothers in the 
province of Alberta. For the Dominion as a whole, 72-7 p.c. of the children of 
mothers whose birthplaces were known had Canadian-born mothers, 12-0 p.c. 
British-born mothers and 15-2 p.c. foreign-born mothers. 

It is also significant that the percentage of legitimate children bor alive to 
Canadian-born mothers increased between 1921 and 1930 from 42-3 p.c. to 55-3 
p.c. in Manitoba, from 36-1 p.c. to 47-2 p.c. in Saskatchewan, from 30-0 p.c. to 
39:4 p.c. in Alberta, and from 29-7 p.c. to 43-2 p.c. in British Columbia. Thus 
more and more of the children of the West are coming within the class of third 
generation Canadians. 
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6.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1930. 


Province. Canadian- | British- Foreign- 

born. born. born. 

p.c. p.c. pec: 
Princedidwardwslande . eee ee Re Een ae 95-1 1:9 3-0 
Nova Scotiaies ¢ ti..:. Bob Bet. ei to. te ee, ee oo eer eniaek 85-8 10:1 4-1 
New Bruns wit ivinok ob Ber4s chs Eee ote ee nts hata e cree: 92-4 3-1 4-5 
Quebees sab Pee eG soos hoe a eae rises 93-1 2-8 4-2 
Ontario..::..2. Sacteoc) LR TRE oo SC re eGR cee cee 67-4 20-4 12:2 
Mianrt0o bai. .atiesecssac s)he les I ee a I eee nea ote 55-3 15-4 29-3 
SaskatChewanitec: o..nk cee has 6 eee ore: MR OSE ceee SA en 47-2 12-2 40-5 
AGP ta 2. 55 BE Ne ecasat EEN ta eee 0 ee ee ee, 39-4 16-5 44-0 
British ‘Columbia: 0) 2.8Bs. oc ee ee ee eee 43-2 29-4 27-4 
Canada (Exclusive of the Territories)...................... 72-7 12-0 15-2 


Sex of Living Births.—Table 7 shows the number and proportion of living 
male and female births reported for each province in Canada during the calendar 
years 1926 to 1931, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25 and 1926-30. 
The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926 when that province 
entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are limited in the same 
manner in consequence. Of the figures listed, the only case of an excess of female 
births is in British Columbia in 1928. The table shows that among every 1,000 
born in 1931 in the whole of Canada, 514 were males and 486 females. In other 
words, there were 1,058 males born to every 1,000 females. 


7.—Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, for Canada 
and by Provinces, 1926-31, with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Notr.—For corresponding figures for 1921-25, see p. 165, Canada Year Book for 1927-28. 


Males. Females. 
—_—________—_—_——| Males 
Province. : Total. Per Per to 1,000 
Number.| cent of | Number.| cent of | Females. 
Total. Total. 
Prince Edward Island........ Ay. 1921-25 1,966 993 50-5 973 49-5 1,021 
Av. 1926-30 1,734 898 51-8 836 48-2 - 1,074 
1926 leerayy, 887 50-6 865 49-4 1,025 
1927 1,697 890 52-4 ' 807 47-6 1,103 
1928 1,806 947 52-4 859 47-6 1,102 
1929 1,670 856 51-3 814 48-7 1,052 
19380 1,749 912 52-1 837 47-9 1,090 
1931 1,879 908 53-1 881 46-9 1,133 
INIGVEESNCOIW bang BRR aK ese se Av. 1921-25 12,119 Ona 51-8 5,844 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 11,016 5, 653 51-3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
1926 10,980 5,638 51-3 5,342 48-7 1,055 
1927 11,134 5,704 51-2 5, 430 48-8 1,050 
1928 10,931 5,533 50-6 5,398 49-4 1,025 
1929 10, 688 5,487 51-3 5,201 48-7 1,055 
1930 11,346 5,902 52-0 5,444 48-0 1,084 
1931 11,615 5,931 51-1 5, 684 48-9 1,043 
Newsbrunswickieo o. .<e.n.. Avy. 1921-25 11,080 5, 708 51-5 La ybe 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 10,327 5,292 O1LE2 5, 035 48-8 1,051 
1926 10,340 5,294 51-2 5,046 48-§ 1,049 
1927 10,479 5,391 51-4 5,088 48-6 1,060 
1928 10, 047 53152 51-3 4,895 48-7 1,053 
1929 10, 235 5, 240 51-2 4,995 48-8 1,049 
1930 10,534 5,385 51-1 5,149 48-9 1,046 
1931 10,801 5,548 51-4 D206 48-6 1,056 
Quebecli et Ake ac Tee eae Ay. 1926-30 82,771 42,644 51-5 40,127 48-5 1,063 
1926 82,165 42,475 51-7 39,690 48-3 1,070 
1927 83 , 064 42,813 Oeo 40,251 48-5 1,064 
1928 83, 621 43,049 51-5 40,572 48-5 1,061 
1929 81,380 41,893 - 51-5 39, 487 48-5 1,061 
1930 83 , 625 42,992 51-4 40, 633 48-6 1,058 
1931 83, 606 43,051 51-5 40,555 48-5 1,062 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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7.—_Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, for Canada 
and by Provinces, 1926-31, with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30—concluded. 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for 1921-25, see p. 165, Canada Year Book for 1927-28. 


Males. Females. 
——_--—__—_—_———| Males 
Province. Total. Per Per to 1,000 
Number.| cent of | Number.} cent of | Females. 
Total. Total. 
Gritanios secs Noches cs RL Av. 1921-25 71,454 36, 725 51-4 34,729 48-6 1, 057 
Av. 1926-31 68, 703 35, 268 51-3 33, 435 48-7 1,055 
1926 67,617 34, 742 51-4 32,875 48-6 1,057 
1927 67, 671 34, 755 51-4 32,916 48-6 1,056 
1928 68,510 35, 299 51-5 Be OAL 48-5 1, 068 
1929 68, 458 35,154 51-4 33,304 48-6 1,056 
1930 71, 263 36,392 51-1 34, 871 48-9 1,044 
: 2 1931 69, 209 35,609 51-5 33, 600 48-5 1,060 
MAnILO DR Setie ct. these . eA. 1921-25 16,590 8,443 50-9 8,147 49-1 1,036 
Av. 1926-30 14,391 7,399 51-4 6,992 48-6 1,058 
1926 14, 661 7,598 51-8 7, 063 48-2 1,076 
1927 14, 147 7,484 629 6,713 47-5 TOs 
1928 14,504 7,282 50-2 oe 49-8 1,008 
1929 14, 236 7,330 51-5 6, 906 48-5 1,061 
1930 14,411 SEE) 51-0 7,058 49-0 1,042 
1931 14,376 7,255 50-5 Tel 49-5 1,019 
Saskatchewan....:.........../ Av. 1921-25 21,580 11,119 51-5 10,461 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 21,298 10,979 Ot 5 10,319 48-5 1,064 
1926 20,716 10, 651 51-4 10, 065 48-6 1,058 
1927 21,015 10, 852 51-6 10, 163 48-4 1,068 
1928 21,261 10, 983 51-7 10,278 48-3 1,069 
1929 21,446 11, 002 51-3 10,444 48-7 1,053 
1930 22,051 11,407 51-7 10, 644 48-3 1,072 
1931 2iool 10,942 51-3 10,389 48-7 1, 053 
ENUIS Er 2 walle ae eat ae aa? Av. 1921-25 15,461 7, 887 51-0 7,574 49-0 1,041 
Av. 1926-30 15,924 8,153 51-2 G@iil 48-8 1,049 
1926 14, 456 7,410 51-3 7,046 48-7 1,052 
1927 14, 897 7,682 51-6 (ea) 48-4 1,065 
1928 15,692 8,091 51-6 7,601 48-4 1,064 
1929 16,924 8,637 51-0 8, 287 49-0 1,042 
1930 17, 649 8,944 50-7 8,705 49-3 1,027 
1931 17, 252 8,938 51-8 8,314 48-2 1,075 
British Columbiai.)..ti232.. Avy. 1921-25 10, 256 5,310 51-8 4,946 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30 10,356 5, 266 50-8 5, 080 49-2 1,035 
1926 i0 , 063 5,168 51-4 4,895 48-6 1,056 
1927 10, 084 5, 134 50-9 4,950 49-1 1,037 
1928 10, 385 5, 169 49-8 9,216 50-2 991 
1929 10,378 5,292 51-0 5,086 49-0 1,041 
1930 10, 867 5,565 51-2 5,302 48-8 1,050 
1931 10,404 5,350 51-4 5,054 48-6 1,059 
Canada (Exclusive of the -a a | a — 
Territories)............... Av. 1§26-36| 236,529 121,552 51-4 114, 968 48-6 1,057 
1926] 232,759 119,863 51-5 112,887 48-5 1,062 
1927| 234,188 12), 655 51-5 113,533 48-5 1,063 
1928] 236,757 121,595 51-3 115, 252 48-7 1,054 
1923) 235,415 129,891 51-4 114,524 48-6 1,056 
1930) 243,495 124,852 51-3 118, 643 48-7 1,052 
1931] 249,473 123, 622 51-4 116,851 48-6 1,058 


Ages of Parents.—Table 8 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in the year 1926 (the first year for which the figures are available for the 
whole of Canada) and for 1928-30. The fathers and mothers in each of these years 
are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point 
of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these points of 
age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each year into ten equal groups. 

In 1930 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27-84 years of age, one- 
half under 32-73 years and three-quarters under 38-76 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-03 years of age, one-half under 28-42 years and 
three-quarters under 33-89 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 44-09 
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years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-48 years. It will be noted that the 
general tendency of the quartile and decile points over the five years is in a down- 
ward direction. In other words, parents are gradually becoming younger. 


8.—Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, 1926, 1928-30. 


Fathers. Mothers. 
Position in Array, by Age. 
1926 1928 1929 1930 1926 1928 1929 1930 
Birst auartilens 4... sees es Yrs.| 28-35 | 28-15 | 27-98 | 27-84 24-43 24-25 24-10 | 24-03 
NECONG QUAnGUe. a. ice eens 5 “4 33°31 33°13 32-89 32-73 28-89 28-71 28-53 28-42 
hhineeauartilew... ose ae a 39-01 | 38-98 | 38-83 | 388-76 |] 34-26 | 34-16 | 33-81 | 33-89 
Hurst deciloe ee ...c: see s 24-91 24-72 24-60 24-54 21-41 21-30 21-21 21-20 
Secondideciloee so pene sy 27-28 PHS 26-93 26-83 23-50 23-35 23-20 23-16 
‘Bhind: decile. Wisc... ees se 29 35 | 29:04 | 2893 | 28 80]) 25-34 |} 25-12 | 24-20 | 24-88 
Fourth decile...... 2k eh ete 31-28 31-02 30-77 30-64 27-79 26-92 26-68 26-59 
Hitthidecile Baek. “ 33°31 33-13 32-89 32-73 28-89 28-71 28-53 28-42 
Sixthideciles) es... - 5s ee « 35-48 35-31 35-06 34.96 30-82 30-69 30-44 30-36 
Seventhidecilewosed. 1: eee y 37-81 | 37-78 | 37-52 | 37-41 || 33-41 | 32-94 | 32-71 | 32-64 
‘Hachth Cecie ats lon eee eos eg 40-40 40-38 40-25 40-21 35-61 BDO 35-30 35-26 
INinthsdecilewen.. 4.0 eee tor “|. 44-19 | 44-21 | 44-11 | 44-09 ll 388-69 | 38-65 | 38-54 | 38-48 


Nativity of Parents.—Table 9 classifies the children born in 1930 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation of 
Canadian-born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign-born 
parents. The term “country not specified”, under country of birth, includes for 
the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, while for the mother 
it includes births of incomplete record only. 


9.—Number and Percentage of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 19390. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 


Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
‘Parents "Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 
Both : Both . 
Father. | Mother. Parents: Father. | Mother. Porte 
No No. No p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Canada... £. 5 935..0 2c iaekhoh eee 164,750 | 176,235 148, 586 67-7 72-4 61-0 
Pinotand Ayaan ete eee ae eee 17,500 17,073 8,041 nee 7-0 3-3 
Greland cs tgs docs eee Ro ee eee 2,976 2,628 1,175 1-2 1-1 0-5 
Seotland::. $525 ..3703.0 5 eye ie eee 6, 758 7,302 3,092 2:8 3-0 1:3 
Wales. isseo pS: cont ee eet. ak eee 627 582 156 0:3 0-2 0-1 

Other British Esles..<.5.40= 0240... eee 103 71 16 2 2 2 
Newtoundlandss.:..... 5: k2S..858. beeen 1,077 1,070 522 0-4 0-4 0-2 
Other British Possessions............... 37 418 158 0 2 0-2 0-1 
AUSCEIDA anh. Aedee <n 5 So he 3,265 2,580 1,964 1:3 1-1 0-8 
Bel anit 2 atc see ied nore are Shee 610 515 337 0-3 0-2 0-1 
a PUD ATRe 5 1n6 Rerrgptherireanatan, a erin Brearre ts euecc, AAs 639 704 526 0:3 0:3 0-2 
PANG essay ek ee eee a ee 462 386 161 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Germanys svat theses oie Gn 1,022 998 486 0-4 0-4 0-2 
FEU ATY Steet tee te ee nr cera eee 1,275 1,209 1,049 0-5 0-5 0-4 
Tigalliv sph Ps eh ade Sestrcns <ge Gis: SE Te ee gee 2,440 1,766 1,673 1-0 0-7 0-7 
NON W 8 Vioee Coos eis os Cine ae Ee 1,022 721 454 0-4 0-3 0-2 
RGlanG: Heed. Aer eee. 2 Pe ee oes 5, 637 5,297 4,304 2-3 2-2 1:8 
WRUISSI BU Sere ace eee Baie ee 5,858 4,939 3,776 2-4 2-0 1-6 
Swedenhrecck wane. WAGES reins Pees tate 932 635 356 0-4 0:3 0-1 
Other European countries................ 4,645 3,645 2,837 1-9 1-5 1-2 
Chinaandidanan eso se nccic ten Lo aoe 1,097 994 944 0:5 0-4 0-4 
Other Asiatic countries.................. 302 216 185 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Unitede States se eticetee cee ee 11,504 11,873 3, 630 4-7 4-9 1-5 
@ountry notcpecitied s+... 52 eee ee 8,457 1,638 230 3°5 0-7 0-1 
Totals.22 cee ee 243,495 | 243,495 | 184,658 100-0 | 100-0 75-8! 
1 Includes the Ukraine. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 3 This figure gives the number of 


children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between this figure 
(184,658) and the total number of births (243,495) represents the number of children (58, 837) whose fathers 
and mothers were born in different countries. 4 This excludes the percentage (24:2) of ‘‘mixed parent: 
age’, 1.¢., where the twe parents were not bern in the same country. 
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Origin of Parents.—Table 10 gives the number and percentage of births 
during 1930, distributed by the principal origins. 


10.—Number and Percentage of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1930. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 
Origin of Parents. (a nf 


Father. | Mother. | ,P°t2. || Father. | Mother. | Poth 


Parents. Parents 
No No No No. No. No. 

PrN ST ee reds Rb rsh a etmicletsoa x 52,470 55, 583 36,877 21-5 22-8 15-1 
“SSE SORE ROE See cents Raman ae 21,956 21,087 9,563 9-0 8-7 3-9 
Se ie OPS oe Se ee ee ee a Donoit 23,476 10,561 9-5 9-6 4-3 
VESTS Re ey, eee es REE REE Ie et eee 889 838 1 0-4 0:3 0-1 
LO SRL = eo We ER ee ee 90,152 93,315 85,619 37-0 38-3 35-2 
errno em. Bee Rea oe Mee. a 11,157 12,022 8,199 4-6 4-9 3-4 

PERCU eevee « ckihs Pes ek hah so heeers 64 J 1 1 
LAV STTEA TS NR, Rie ees See See 1,152 1,255 901 0-5 0:5 0-4 
MBON IAN ae er AB SR OBM SS 5 ERGY ook ad 672 640 394 0:3 0°3 0-2 

ES aTIeNee I BO A ROG 8S EC RAR 6 te OE 53 26 22 1 1 1 
Chinese JL. Re ESE, Beer ae 286 240 237 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Cz7ECh SEG OlIOVOKewss. 2.5 RS. 6) ele a ck Se 765 774 608 0°3 0:3 0-2 
ernie Perro m ok ote Spc hot MEAS 8 os Oh 836 680 360 0:3 0-3 0-1 
TORN ag LS. CO Se aun er anesanen re ey ee 2,419 2,297 L205 1-0 0-9 0-5 
1 RiP ie) 0 hoe on peegraese tea Rie ines ae aero 699 892 63 0:3 0-4 0-3 
(Gye ie SOR aie en ee re ae 293 181 173 0-1 0-1 0-1 
ULSIS PIG Sa RS Se See eee em re ome ee 2,194 2,182 2,130 0-9 0-9 0-9 

Werareldreme eerie ie te 2. 256 adie SPS SIS 43 1 1 1 
Wet PETERMAN i eceeaoh Soe e's Shaiee aed Sige «MS OS 1-325 1,144 0°5 0-5 0-5 
Icelandic EEE pete NS CLE TE. Bye? See 384 388 236 0-2 0-2 0-1 
TGR hk 2 ed SR Pe ea 2,678 3,156 2,538 1-1 1:3 1-0 
ese A GEN ae tit eee. FO. et bo 2,748 2,381 2,175 1-1 1-0 0-9 
SaRELUG SE Seo. nits. ran ache de ae os 849 847 842 0:3 0-3 0:3 
SLOT an San) ced DR eee een eee 367 409 331 0-2 0-2 0-1 
“SP OTTTCS ETN Ts RES reer oe en a MR | 1,973 2,005 994 0-8 0-8 0-4 
PRITAM oe eh ne cide nia, cing 3,176 3,561 2,542 1:3 1-5 1-0 
Peatraativicree tt. a FORE UN te Lb ees 644 604 447 0:3 0-2 0-2 
USSSA UE Dg em 2,202 2,014 1,591 0-9 0-8 0-7 
tO -CLOatlalicmncieics cou bee eee ee es 542 525 465 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Sheer Gi: Sgt ney AOR ae eS oe A 1,580 1,502 644 0-6 0-6 0:3 

rrp EN Nest Seite.» aussi 337 239 . 100 0-1 0-1 1 
USERS ONT Ga Se eR Se ce a 262 212 187 0-1 0-1 0-1 
LOTR TEES Tog AS ae 6,051 6,481 5,515 2-5 2-7 2-3 
TEIECETS a) Alice sepaemmeeeiaanet ie sety le eee oka ee 289 264 172 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Opie MOF SPCCIIE <6 ci. oa, se nt euree be as 8, 849 1,998 561 3-6 0-8 0-2 
MOLAISS Se as oa esl ne 243,495 | 243,495 | 178,2912 100-0 190-90 73°28 


1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers have the same origin. The difference between this figure (178,291) and the total number of births 
(243,495) represents the number of children (65,204) whose fathers and mothers are of different origins. 
3 This excludes the percentage (26-8) of mixed parentage, 1.e., where the parents were not of the same origins. 
4 Including Galician and Bukovinian. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking; 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 


Out of 243,495 living births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1930, 8,059, or 
3-3 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1931 show a 
total of 240,473 living births, of which 8,365, or 3-5 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number 4,359 were males and 4,006 females— 
a ratio of 1,088 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,049 males per 
1,000 females in 1930, and a general 1931 rate for all births of 1,058 males to 1,000 
females. 
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11.—Number of Illegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentage 
to Total Living Births, by Provinces, 1930, with Totals for 1931. 


Age Group of Mother. P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Under lb wearsicpeeecce cee - 5 3 12 32 1 5 nD, 1 61 
15=10i Vearssies. coe eee 145|O22230| eto laee4siele Sour!) 1950 220a) 189 94 2,462 
ZO=DASVICaT SE ea in er Sees Nancie 19 | 201 TEGHPE DOL |) 98s | 212-1) 238" 227 89 2,588 
ZO=2ZOV CALS Hee ener ns Cee earceun aks 5 65 37 150 340 63 68 78 42 848 
Sasa years ye eorcretete ere 3 34 16 69 158 26 44 33 PA 404 
S580 vearghss. 2nd ee ee - 20 5 30 | 105 32 32 25 12 261 
AQ A4 VeArS, ea antes eee in an - 5 2 10 24 7 10 5 2 65 
ADSAORV GATS soca. Se emits Sena = 4 - i is - 3 1 15 
50 yearstandtovernie cry cee - - - - - - - ~ ~ - 
INET DIV ONE: fetes .tanache erasers S a 2 11,306 40 3 2 1 1 1,355 
Totals— 
TSSO S44 eo aoe eee 41 | 557 | 312 (2,519 |2,651 | 540 | 619 | 557 | 263 8,059 
UD UR vit Fe Ra to aaa 71 | 630 | 367 [2,450 |2,773 | 513 | 688 | 635 | 288 8,365 
Per cent of all living births— 
BOs ce er coe a NE 23 |- 2 4Ole eo: Of oc eo Theor (|e sea Slin Wome smeared: 3:3 
1LOSTtRe eee eer ee Eas gh ane 3-8} 5-4) 3-4 2-9} 4-0} 3-6) 3-0] 3-7| 2-8 3°5 
Male illegitimate births— 
NOSO). 3c EO RRORN pecans Sk. Bee DTN 2025 Sot he 9d id Soot? (4a eeoos ae cole) Men 2o 4,125 
19312? See ee ee ree ns 29 |) 3239 2079102987] 1 43a! 2518 3285 cose 102 4,359 
Female illegitimate births— 
Bian it | tem a | aaa te 20° | 3255410 153 5|\f228 1-316 2" 200) | 9286 |e on eles 3,934 
LOST eR OT ye ee ADS 2074) 160s Pol) 12350 2628 =: SLOM e290 7a 6 4,006 . 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1930 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother; totals for 1931 
are inserted. Stillbirths to unmarried mothers were 5-7 p.c. of total stillbirths in 
1931. 


12._Stilibirths by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1930, with Totals for 1931. 


2s _ Born to Married Mothers. Total 

ae Born in 
Age Group of Mother. hes orn 

Moth- lp & 1] N.S.]N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C.| 948 


Under 15 years of ave...... 2 Sit ae - - = ~ - - ~ 2 


1519 years ote ee eee 120 if 36 23 72 131 21 28 26 8 466 
20-24 yearst nae: ae ees 107 6 66 70) 448 512 107 105 119 56 1,596 
DH D0rYV CAT Sete aie eee tee 44 11 75 62 572 585 88 113 aly; 65 Lise 
SOSSSVEaTS er Ate ee ere 19 4 69 72 453 594 91 109 91 57 1-599 
SOOO V CALSeacsu aah een oe 17 8 62 61 442! 460 85 93 87 47 1,362 
AQ=44 VAT Stentro nome antes 11 5 36 28} 241 207 49 68 55 21 721 
ARRAN IOV GT ek ss ere eres 1 1 6 1 37 34 9 il. 7 2 110 
Wnknowareecre ae eee 112 3 = - 5 34 1 1 i 2 159 
Totals, 1930............... 433 39} 350) 322] 2,265) 2,557) 451) 529; 503) 258) 7,707 
Totals 193i sid eanincs obs 433 42; 378) 327] 2,258] 2,492) 442) 545) 431 a71 7,619 
Ratios to Total Births, 1930 5-1 2-2 3°] 3-1 Sell S38 3-1 2-4 29le wo-4 3-1 
Ratios to Total Births,1931 4-9 2-3 3-3 3-0 2-7 3-6 3-1 2-6 2-5 2-6 3°) 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 
to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) are shown 
in Table 13. 
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13.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country or Province. Year. | Birth Country or Province. Year. | Birth 
Rate. ate 

RBS T ER ICR seieie sacha kibie cgisah aibtels oh ws 1928 46-9 || New South Wales................ 1930 21-0 
TCS Cy ele Bie ee 1929 43°7 || Northern Ireland: oc o5....05..>- 1930 20-8 
IRS SEND Se ane GICAL rea Oe ae 1928 Ate Q)-|| sin an Gwe Ae Ok ay, ld sige ae 1930 20-6 
CLUE S25 a a 1930 S928 NA WaMmtODasdcae ce emsecus h letoen noes 1931 20-5 
ONO a oS aiclne ee steal ws 1930 SISO WOntariO Gst.. dine aks sate k ome 1931 20-2 
SSPE 0 ST Che oe Sy aan i eee Irs ae 1928 35:07) Queensland: © ak serac one Stes tac 1930 20-1 
AUR SIOR ne Ooo. TAL obs bee eae os 1930 O40 ol PAUSERANIA Saree: Kee eos Cork wee 1930 19-9 
IR STR LE Ae Aes, ee ee 1928 30:9 elnish Pree Statets asada «ace cc 1930 19-8 
FROUIIAINI ATTEN Oe Caer ees ete eee 1930 SO OH hatyiai tre eee Be eee 1930 19-8 
ADELE ERE oie Gas oe oe ew Erman a 1930 Q2-4ulPScotland tinct es ee ee ee 1930 19-5 

EYES SOO ANE 2 eae lee ae a eet 1931 29-1 || United States (Reg. Area)....... 1930 18-9 
SLOT hears spot yeaa eS Aare a ae nee pa 1930 28 Sil New-Zealandsssshessne sees cree: 1930 18-8 
IBGEULY: sen rte Steven & Cen cae Ae cvarsie heparan e 1930 OA Dov (|| SYe3 eal aa aan 6 Romy an Senin Dae 1930 18-8 
INGE EUNSWVIOI oe ie ork oo. oe b teree ewes 1931 Osu PQCM IAT Kage ert eae Nets cacy eee 1930 18-7 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....] 1930 OCA ENICUOL Eye tne Wan luc caants eRe reste 1930 18-6 
TESS Be 1930 Be AW ANCE. oh ones est na oe te eke wpalo sta 1930 18-1 
ING WIOUNGI ANC itor ores wicete opiecie os 1930 ZORA CPPUSSIA pe sre OAs ON ELT ee 2 1929 17-9 
MO ntAMey we: a cuca sais kirome evs: 1931 23 Oil GeLMany ee Wie ut ey, eee eee Oke 1930 17-5 
CCE NDEST 08 98 =. Se a eet Seer eee 1931 Ss Si eUStONia weer sehen ce oma bie ican 1930 17-4 
I ASICAGCIM ONVIATL si sor are dos scree syere ane oe 1931 Jo SOUL A UStr alia. a aaa ates 1930 17-2 
PNG Geran S ysis cicre cles wrocsie ea.ad 1930 OSES NVACZe An Clee ween ery eee ey 1930 17-2 
ZC CHOBIGV AIA EW ai gosorseaypcierorcvenonaone 1930 BO OLNEY coset echo os ee arm deabnde tere 1930 17-0 
INOW ESCOLA eS ten Set aetna es 1931 DOS Oi AUSEDIA arenes nea as tachoots shes 1930 16-8 
TDRSEENS TTT RS ane eee ee 1930 22-1711 Wngland and Wales.....c........-. 1930 16-3 
WesterneAustralias (00.04: sob eek 1930 DO Ose SWEOCNisete ns meiee stash conte eeucc 1930 15-4 
Prince Edward Island............. 1931 21 a eBritisht Columbia... ae 1931 15-0 


Section 3.—Marriages and Divorces. 
Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


About a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food was thus the chief factor in the cost of living. 


More recently, the curve showing marriage rates in the United Kingdom and 
other English-speaking countries has ceased to bear any constant relation to the 
price of the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer countries. 
Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken by the general 
level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in “good times” and to diminish 
in “hard times”, when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are 
led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better industrial conditions. 
Thus marriages in Canada showed a considerable decline in 1931. 


Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921-31 appear in Table 14. 
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14.—Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1921-31. 
A.—_NUMBER OF MARRIAGES. 


Year. Jee Bills | EN ise N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Canada. 
Average 1921-25.. 473 3,186 | 2,953 1 24,037 | 4,634 4,982 4,313 3,971 1 
Average 1926-30.. 473 8,224 2,970 | 18,731 |25,449 4,951 6,036 5,265 | 4,786 71,885 
1O26F.e cree ener 459 2,861 2,938 | 17,827 | 23,6382 4,537 5,483 4,503 4,418 66, 658 
OD Tec cme emt 482 3,042 2,887 | 18,551 | 24,677 4,716 Datoo 4,707 4,720 69,515 
O28 eo ccae see: 466 3,256 3,146 | 19,126 | 25,728 5,170 6,701 5,776 4,942 74,311 
OOO ee toriee ers 469 3,510 8,118 | 19,610 | 27,605 5,269 6,548 6,004 5,155 77, 288 
VOSO cece siete © 488 3,451 2,761 | 18,543 | 25,605 5,061 5,717 5,334 4,697 71,657 


LORIE heoopercaandGs 490 | 3,394 | 2,544 | 16,783 | 23,771 | 4,888 | 5,700} 5,142] 3,879} 66,591 


B.—MARRIAGE RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Average 1921-25.. 5:4 6-1 7-6 1 8-0 7-5 6-4 7:3 7-1 1 

Average 1926-80.. 5-4 6:3 7-4 6-9 7:8 7:5 7-0 8-0 7:5 7-3 
UO 2G ciecessete leis 5:3 5:6 7-4 6-8 7:5 7-1 6-7 7-4 7:3 7-1 
NOPE cnaasson ood 5-5 5-9 7:3 7-0 7:7 7:2 6-8 7:4 7-6 7-2 
1028. eet tec 5:3 6:3 7:8 7-0 7°8 7°8 7:8 8-8 7-7 7-6 
1929 Sicestactcteetorte 5-3 6:8 7-7 7-1 8-3 °8 7-4 8-8 7:8 7:7 
pUR Pe otnameso 5 Ode 5:5 6-7 6:8 6-6 7-6 7-3 6-3 7-5 6-9 7-0 
Ri Gadh Smose face 5:6 6-6 6-2 5-8 6-9 7-0 6-2 7:0 5-6 6:4 


1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1930 was 29-2 years and that of all brides 25-0 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-2 years. It may be noted in Table 15 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-3 years younger than the 
brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1-5 years in the group 
20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it was 11-2 years 
for the bridegrooms 50 years and over. On the other hand, when the parties are 
grouped by the age of the bride, it is found that there is no such regularity as is 
shown in the table by age of grooms. In the case of brides in the age group 25-29 
years the bridegrooms approximate most closely to their own (the brides’) ages. 
Since these tables are based upon all marriages contracted during the year, the 
figures given should not be understood to signify the average ages at first marriage. 


15.—Differences in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1930. 


Excess of Excess of 
Age oe a beat erage Average Age GEOUp Average af fea Average 

fe) a ge ge 0 oO ge | eta geo 

Bridegrooms. ee of Brides.| Bride- Brides. of Brides. Bride Bride- 

aah oa grooms RrOom> grooms 
All bridegrooms.... 29-2 25-0 4-2 || All brides.......... 25-0 29-2 4-2 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-4 —0-3 || Under 20 years..... 18-5 24-5 6-0 
20-24 years......... 22-8 21-3 1-5 || 20-24 years......... 22-3 26-4 4-1 
25-29 years......... 27-3 23-5 3-8 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 30-0 2-9 
30-34 years......... 32-1 25-9 6-2 || 30-84 years......... 32-1 35-3 3-2 
35-39 years......... 37-2 29-0 8-2 || 35-39 years......... 37°3 41-1 3-8 
40-44 years......... 42-3 32-6 9-7 || 40-44 years......... 42-3 46-2 3-9 
45-49 years......... 47-3 37°3 10-0 || 45-49 years......... 47-2 51-4 4-2 
50 years and over... 60-0 48-8 11-2 || 50 years and over.. 58- 62-0 3-2 


Out of each 1,000 bridegrooms in 1930, 905 were bachelors, 85 widowers, 10 
divorced men; out of each 1,000 brides 932, were spinsters,'59, widows, 9 divorced 
women. Nineteen twenty-eight was the first year in which as many as 1 p.c. of those 
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marrying had previously been divorced. ‘There is a fairly close resemblance 
between the figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 19 of this chapter, and 
the number of divorced persons re-married, more particularly in the case of males. 
Thus 875 divorces were granted in 1930, while 759 divorced males and 668 divorced 
females married again. ‘This of course does not mean that these were the same 
persons. 


16.—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriages, by Provinces, 1930. 


Excess of 
. fv tye Average Average 
Province. Br des Age of Age of 

ecu Brides. st, 
JOSE SONG Bal ES ES V6 an oe, eo a a 30-0 |} 25-9 4-] 
LoL SSE RN GSLTins bee REE: IES aoe ee ee eet bane ae ae a 29-0 24-6 4-4 
Opis EAT UREDISR a Ee SONI SIs” Sane Sel ee A eee i ler ee or a Nt 28-8 24-3 4-5 
RA PNR Pe eS ee ere Gn conn lane hs | Sv sbagessic ad wavs a. desi os Oh oceullabes cas 28-9 25-4 3-5 
| EGUENGS 4,2 5 eli: Gg Rg 8 nO 2 Rl fen te WSR LL 29-0 25-1 3-9 
of Woae FE EES... MS REAR oer SR ke Se Poe eee a a AP 29-7 24-7 5-0 
hag OPIATE PSUR See a RO ae Be iat Nip ape Se eRe a i Rak 29-4 23-8 5-6 
Ol OSS Sig ee Sih a Se ee ec eae ee ae a ae a 29-5 24-] 5-4 
een Tse NOE VPATED TIO LER es cS «cc aie Avan: seks Rs oyu A So aisha boil lene 31-3 26-4 4-9 
4.2 


TY “OE SS Sater ee cee Sen Mined: Raima s main: Seamer Saaniat Rete a 29-2 25.0 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages contracted 
in the western provinces in past years have been between persons born outside 
Canada. ‘This condition however is being gradually changed and, although in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the majority of the bride- 
grooms in the marriages contracted in 1930 were born outside of Canada, as a rule 
the percentages show a general reduction over the past few years. Canadian-born 
brides were in the majority, in 1930, in all the provinces except British Columbia, 
where Canadian-born and foreign-born brides were about equally divided. In 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, the Canadian-born brides and grooms 
showed a marked predominance, varying between 83 p.c. and 94 p.c., and in Ontario 
over 61 p.c. of grooms and 67 p.c. of brides were Canadian-born in 1930. Taking 
Canada as a whole, 64-5 p.c. of all grooms and 71-1 p.c. of all brides were born in 
Canada. Table 17 gives the number of marriages per 1,000 population in each 
province, as well as the percentage distribution of brides and grooms according to 
nativity. 


17.—Nativity of Persons Married in the Registration Area, by Provinces, 1926-30. 
; Norr.—For figures for 1921-25, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166. 


Marriages. Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 
by Nativity. 


Province. Year. > Dor Born in Born 


: : Born 
Provinces of in Other . 
Total. ‘poet Residence. Provinces. Elsewhere. 
lation. | Grooms Brides.|Grooms Brides. |Grooms] Brides. 
Prince Edward Island... 1926 459| 5:3] 88-9] 94:3] 5-5] 22] 5-7 3-5 
; 1927 482 5-5 92-7 95-0 3°5 1:5 3°7 3°5 
1928 466 5:3 91-0 94-2 3-6 2-6 5:4 3-2 
1929 469 5:3 91-3 92-5 3°8 4-3 4-9 3-2 
1930 488 5:5 90-0 91-4 4:3 3°9 5-7 4-7 
PPCM COIR. cc. e tees 1926 2,861 5-6 79-0 85-3 4-9 3-1 16-2 11-6 
1927 3,042 5-9 79-5 84-5 4-6 3°7 15-9 11-8 
1928 3,256 6:3 79-0 83-9 4-6 3:0 16-4 13-1 
1929 3,510 6-8 77-9 83-6 5-2 3-7 16-9 12-7 
1930 3,451 6:7 78-3 82-9 5:9 4-5 15-9 12-6 
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17.—Nativity of Persons Married in the Registration Area, by Provinces, 
1926-30—concluded. 


Marriages. Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 
by Nativity. 


Born in Born 


, Provinces of in Other Born 
Province. Year. bat Residence. Provinces. Elsewhere. 
Total. Popitsieeo ie 2 Sea 
lation. Grooms] Brides.|Grooms| Brides.}|Grooms} Brides. 
New Brunswick........... 1926 2,938 7-4 72-1 75-6 9-0 8-0 18-9 16:4 
1927 2,887 7:3 72-3 75-5 8-5 8-2 19-3 16-2 
1928 3,146 7:8 69-4 74-8 9-2 7:3 21-4 17-9 
1929 3,118 7-7 72-8 76-2 9-3 8-9 17-9 14-9 
1930 2,761 6-8 76-7 82-0 9-9 8-2 13-4 9-7 
LOVE OG Oyen s5. clan nerretens 5 + 1926 17,827 6-8 81-9 84-4 3-9 3-4 14-1 12-2 
1927 18,551 7-0 81-1 84-3 4-2 3°3 14-7 12-4 
1928 19,126 7-0 80-8 83-8 4-1 3°5 Leak 12-7 
1929 19,610 hel 80-1 82-6 Bo y/ 3°4 16-3 14-0 
19380 18,543 6-6 79-2 82-5 4-2 3°7 16-6 13-8 
Ontario gas doce: See eee 1926 I-00" 7-5 60-4 64-3 7-3 6-6 32-3 29-1 
1927 24,677 TET 59-6 63-5 6-9 6-2 33-4 30-3 
1928 25, 728 7-8 57-0 61-3 (love 6-7 35-8 32-0 
1929 27,605 8-3 54-9 60-2 7-4 1 sy(eHe 32-5 
1930 25,605 7-6 54-3 60-1 7-5 7:3 38-2 82-6 
Manito basemen eee 1926 4,537 7-1 35-4 47-7 14-2 12-2 50-3 40-2 
1927 4,716 Mae 34-7 48-7 13-6 10-8 51-8 40-6 
1928 5,170 7-8 34-8 48-0 13-0 10-5 52-2 41-5 
1929 5, 269 7:8 37-7 50-6 12-6 10-9 49-7 38-5 
1930 5,061 7-3 37-1 52-1 12-5 10-2 £0-3 37-6 
Saskatchewan............. 1926 5,483 6:7 15-1 31-0 28-8 24-6 56-1 44.4 
1927 O,dos 6-8 17-0 32-5 27-6 23-3 55-4 44.2 
1928 6, 701 7-8 17-8 34-8 26-4 20-1 55-8 45-1 
1929 6,548 7-4 20-6 38-5 24-9 19-4 54-5 42-1 
1930 Se uly 6-3 22-4 42-6 24-9 18-7 52-6 38-7 
INU Dentaet. Ja veey eee 1926 4,503 7-4 13-3 25-7 24-1 riley? 62-5 52-6 
1927 4,707 7-4 18-2 25-4 23-3 20-9 61-4 53-7 
1928 5,776 8-8 16-6 28-3 22-4 18-7 61-0 53-0 
1929 6,004 8-8 17-6 30-9 20-9 17-2 61-4 51-9 
1930 5,334 7-5 19-0 32-6 20-6 18-3 60-4 49-0 
British Columbia......... 1926 4,418 7-3 17-7 22-5 21-0 20-8 61-2 56-7 
1927 4,720 7-6 16-9 22-7 20-3 21-9 62-8 55-5 
1928 4,942 7-7 18-3 25-8 21-5 21-7 60-2 52-5 
1929 5,155 7-8 18-6 26-5 20-6 21-6 60-8 51-9 
1980 4,697 6-9 18-8 27-0 21-3 22-7 59-9 50-3 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
Territories)............ 1926 | 66,658 7-1 56-2 62-0 10-7 9-5 33-2 28-5 
1927 69,515 7-2 55-9 61-8 10-3 9-1 33-8 29-1 
1928 74,311 7-6 54-1 69-6 10-6 9-1 35-3 30-3 
1929 77,288 7-3 53-9 60-8 10-2 9-2 36-0 30-0 
1930 71, 657 7-0 54-3 61-9 10-2 9-2 35-5 28-9 


Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 18. 
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18.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Marriage Marriage 

‘ Rate Rate 

Country or Province. Year. per Country or Province. Year. per 
1,000 1,000 
Popula- Popula- 

tion. tion. 
(OSs 0s 35 ce 1929 1) Ror ee ee WH Os wl 22 Sencar acy Pace Reta Reed ier ee ae ee = 1931 7-0 
MOILOR! SEALS. ooo ceed aces acces 1929 TOT Ws MANTTODAS 1. usta. conate ae s 1931 7-0 
Myechboslovakia....0..c..0s.e08- 1930 9-3 || New South Wales.............. 1930 7-0 
EMU se ae oe re 1930 Or a CNtATION tBu einai, Belin tee 1931 6-9 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..| 1930 Oe PAis SCOULANU.caweninterc reas coun makes 1930 6-9 
(Ning Se At OE ee ee ea 1930 bia) bel To Coane ieee Benes Ok tees tae oye Gaunt d 1930 6-8 
SRUREMES UREN 2 craialy Aids Grae «5 4 bop bo 1930 eS BAUS ET ANIM ee ykc. ure cian Aare eereas 1930 6-7 
PMP RENAL oA sows ds ohilels Gas obs 1930 O20 PASiignigy ae... cas ceheeryh ies 1930 6-7 
TCR IENIVIA VMS oso c vd. « sf arevete oso 1930 SeSet= NOva SCOGI a ae an.-sareee sere a ole 1931 6-6 
RETA ET ING: sists deat veo oa lee: 1930 Seal Queenslandtawy.taoes nlite are cee 1930 6-6 
LEGS 0 Ie 1930 Se A VALCtOUIG: Cee SAP cn cocw be cab ee tears 1930 6-5 
PUCMTIAET Kins Godse codes ee ee secess 1930 S20 Canadaincn cor. con ok ee ee 1931 6-4 
[DS COVES -. St ea A a 1930 SOR SNOWY Re a ees acts cee 1930 6-4 
England and Wales.............. 1930 CeaQiN WTSI soak nas eka Ewe oe ohare 1930 6-3 
DUES my Hc. ee 1930 U9 We INew: Brunswiek x. o1.cetes cis oe 1931 6-2 
Piet netlanGSsin.i . 5s h.ccle bie dt cles « 1930 dO Saskatenewand «deri. cst bas vee 1931 6-2 
PS RUCOTAGINGMEAS fh .c chs ote ccc kaw hs 1930 C9" Norther Ireland? «soc: seek.- 1930 6-1 
Neyer Zealand o.60 <2. Shee 25082 1930 ese) MQUEDECHS ABE ery gues ale. eric 1931 5-8 
PAM URE cities wis sb vies a ees.d oy 1930 UG SOUGHWAUSELA TIAN scmeete eet clo 1930 5-7 
Western Australia................ 1930 ioe A BritisheColunmbia an aoe en. ee 1931 5-6 
SID aaa CES, eee) Se 1930 7-6 || Prince Edward Island.......... 1931 5-6 
IED Ags foc ae ee 1930 Ciba ASOy ON erotets Soe dh ea ee 1930 5-1 
ORC La eg Sy aes es See 1930 (cl |inish Bree Stateus) ais.cn02 a. 1930 4-6 
SCS S het 1930 PERI LUMTSVAI eho (ose, or Gam, Rot Ser iS A a, Pee 1928 3-3 


Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1918, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 

The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces granted 
in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psychological 
effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active service 
and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be considered; 
owing to a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces, so that 
Ontario and Quebec have since then been the only provinces in which the applicant 
for divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an 
Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 Geo. V, ce. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce 
cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 

The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
numbers of divorces granted in Canada, which grew steadily from 114 in 1918 to 
875 in 1930, these numbers being those of final decrees, which alone really constitute 
divorces. In 1931 the number decreased to 684, this being largely due to the 
transfer of Jurisdiction in Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the 
Supreme Court of the province, with the consequent delay between the granting of 
the decree nist and the decree absolute. in 1932 the number rose to 887, this 
figure being greater than the total divorces granted in the 48 years from 1868 to 
1915. The statistics of divorces granted in the years from 1901 to 1932 inclusive 
will be found in Table 19. (For divorces in each year prior to 1901 see the 1921 
Year Book, p. 825.) 
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19.—_Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1901-32. 


Nors.—In Prince Edward Island only two divorces have been granted since Confederation, one in 
1913 and one in 1931. in consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament: Granted by the Courts. mn 
a ota 
Year. New British for 
Ontario. | Quebec. Oe Manitoba. spas BES op a Canada. 
SOL iso-+ tee 2 - = - 10 - 7 19 
O02 en. tee oe 2 - - - ) 1 3 15 
1903s: Sdcas eee 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 21 
LOO4, = 2 thee 5 1 - - 6 2 5 19 
19053; cache eee 2 oe 2 2 6 2 18 35 
Alta. Sask. 
LQOG. Fees Sere eee 10 3 1 - - 5 1 17 37 
1907. ee eee 3 1 - - 1 81 3 9 25 
RGOS cad eee 8 - - - - 5 5 12 30 
TROT eRe RR Gob 6 8 4 1 i 2 81 5 22 51 
ONO: ccc, .ereoee 14 2 - 1 5 13! 6 12 51 
OW io cc5) ates eee oes 13 4 2 - 3 101 6 19 57 
1k) Ria eA a 9 3 2 1 1 4 42 il 35 
HOUS Sees. cape 20 4 4 1 6 ~ 4 20 606 
OWA isc boa 18 7 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
i! Hager ase See 1 a 10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 
LOMO acsrs cyte centre 18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 
NOU oo. nee 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54 
LOLS sade ches te 10 2 2 1 - 24 10 65 114 
1910s 3 See. Wee 49 4 363 34 883 36 13 147 376 
ODOR TAY eera prteets 2 91 9 644 264 424 45 15 136 429 
1G PA re ee Ete 101 9 844 504 1224 4] 13 128 548 
1h! PAAR Ne Meet 5's, 90 6 1294 = 374 974 35 12 138 544 
TOS iec ceee 105 11 874 414 814 2 19 1393 505 
1OD4 Ne er oe eee 114 13 1184 284 775 42 15 1363 543 
LOZ ON eacee ee 121 135 LOLS 4% 794 30 15 150 551 
MO DG corset sees 113 10 1544 = 483 854 19 12 167 608 
GD ete a ah ae 182 13 1484 =604 1023 29 7 197 748 
ODS ae tae. charts 213 25 1684 554 794 28 148 203 785 
1090) So. oF eae 208 30 | 1474 - 694 894 30 21 222 816 
TOS 0M cons. kee 207 40 | 1514 624 1144 19 27 255 875 
198i ae 824 38 1544 = 514 944 36 20 208 6846 
O82 yan ee ee 2337 24 | 1494 ~~ 614 1144 35 re AD 245 887 
1 Includes one judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. 3One by 
Parliament, remainder by courts. 4 Granted by courts. 5 Two granted by Parliament, remainder 
by courts. § Includes one in P.E. Island. 7™Three by Parliament, remainder by courts. 


Section 4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars and the 
aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 
kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 
14-3 in the decade 1911-20 and to 11-7 in 1980. 

Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 per 1,000 in the 
60’s, 21-4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-4 in the 
first decade of the present century and 12-1 in the third, rising to 12-3 in 1931. 


In Scotland, again, the average rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the ’70’s, 18-6 in 


the ’90’s, 13-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 1926-30, and 13-3 in 1931. 
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Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when the 
death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 per 
1,000, owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 
in 1919. Over a period, however, these idiosyncrasies of individual years are 
reduced to negligibility, and it remains true that from decade to decade there is, 
under normal conditions, a decline in the crude death rates of the countries of the 
white man’s world. 

As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. From 1926 Quebec, which has a higher death rate than any other province, 
has been included in the registration area and its influence is reflected in the totals 
for Canada shown in Table 20. A decided improvement is shown in the deaths and 
death rate of Quebec for the years 1930 and 1931, but the proportionate improve- 
ment in all the other provinces is also pronounced and in some cases even greater 
than that in Quebec. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are given in Table 20 for 
Canada, by provinces. There was a smaller absolute number of deaths in 1931 
than in any other year since the record became available for all the nine provinces. 


20.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1926-31, with Averages 1921-25 and 
1926-30. 


A.—TOTAL DEATHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.2 
Average 1921-25......... 1,085} 6,519} 5,093 1 | 34,252} 5,348} 5,859} 4,953) 4,812 1 
Average 1926-30......... . 969) 6,362} 5,019) 36,645 36, 650 5,507} 6,256] 5,530] 5,986 108, 924 
Le ok Oe 898] 6,366} 5,002) 37,251) 35,909) 5,335; 6,060) 5,159) 5,474 107,454 
USMS ee 913} 6,378) 4,902) 36,175] 34,775] 5,309] 6,031) 5,059) 5,750 105, 292 
Lee) Sars hae 952) 6,202) 4,972) 36,632] 37,128] 5,396] 6,166] 5,699| 5,910 109, 057 
JS eee 1,122} 6,660} 5,230} 37,221] 38,123] 5,808} 6,715) 6,239] 6,397 113,515 
CUD la 961} 6,206} 4,991) 35,945) 37,313] 5,685} 6,309) 5,496} 6,400 109,306 


a Ce 912) 5,968) 4,644) 34,487) 35,705) 5,319) 6,066) 5,302) 6,114) 104,517 


B.—CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Average 1921-25......... 12-5] 12-6] 13-1 1 11-3 8-6 7:5 8-3 8-7 1 
Average 1926-30......... 11-0) 12-4, 12-5) 13-5; 11-2 8:3 7:3 8-4 9-3 11-1 
BNP er es rhldes aches. 10-3} 12-4, 12-6) 14-3) 11-3 8-3 7-4 8-5 9-0 11-4 
0 ean 10-5} 12-4; 12-3] 13-6] 10-8 8-2 7:2 8-0 9-2 10-9 
OLS Sa Sa 10-8} 12-0) 12-4) 13-5) 11-3 8-1 7:2 8-7 9-2 11-1 
0 Ea re 12-8} 12-9} 12-9) 13-44 11-4 8-6 7°6 9-1 9-7 11-3 
= a 10-9} 12-1] 12-3) 12-7) 11-0 8:3 7-0 7:8 9-5 10-7 
7-6 6-6 7:2 8-8 10-1 


i aa Reba tata/ or ayer o ant 10-4) 11-6) 11-4) 12-0] 10-4 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1930 and 1931 are given by single years of age up to 5 and 
by quinquennial age groups from 5 to 90 years and over in Table 21, together 
with the percentage of deaths occurring in each group in each of these years. In the 
eight provinces that have been in the registration area. since 1921, the number of 
males under 1 year dying in 1931 was only 16-3 p.c. of the total number of male 
deaths, as against 23-6 p.c. in 1921, and of females, 14-8 p.c. as against 20-3 p.c. 
Similarly, deaths under 5 years of age among males fell from 29-8 p.c. of the total 
number of deaths in 1921 to 19-9 p.c. in 1931 and among females, from 26-5 p.c. 
number of deaths in 1921 to 19-9 p.c. in 1931 and among females, from 26-5 p.c. to 
18-8 p.c. 


21. Distribution of Deaths in Canada by Sex and Certain Age Groups, Numbers 
and Percentages, 1930-31. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Age Group. 
1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. || 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931, 
No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 

Under iyeariyeet. i eae 12,284 | 11,667 9,458 8, 693 20-8 20-7 18-8 18-1 
AM ait) SORES RRA Caner is ASAD SC 6 1,569 1,418 1,397 1,260 231 2-5 2-8 2-6 
OV CAL Bats eerie ea te eee en tae 781 643 630 532 1:3 1-1 1:3 1-1 
SORES Jit i ee oer ar Pee 544 471 440 421 0-9 0-8 0-9 0-9 
QV OATS olen oe ee 424 312 383 320 0-7 0-6 0-8 0-7 
Totals, under 5 years.......... 15,602: | 14-502 |2 127308 ) 11,226 26-4 25-7 24-5 23-4 
=O (Vea ameter, eis ane. ort 1, 483 1,239 15132 963 2-5 2-2 2-3 2-0 
LORLA Wears cle acietene sea ote ees 926 820 862 806 1-6 1-5 1-7 1-7 
Lb=1 9syears cterectieieaneeroortens 1,436 1,309 1,397 itl 2-4 2-3 2-8 2-4 
20 =2EVCar eke eitt ah aders eee 1, 663 1,500 1,549 1,453 2-8 2-7 3-1 3-0 
Dh=D OU CATS: cae sioBetlictecioseen on: 1,486 1,386 1,526 1,414 2-0 2-5 3-0 2°9 
S0LS4ty Gare. Jo Ak. tas eee 1,349 1,299 1,393 1,432 23 2-3 2-8 3:0 
Bcd OV OATS. nobel sit tie ee 1,637 1,509 1,585 1,574 2-8 2-7 3-2 3°3 
A0=44 Veatstm een vere on ree ee OM ESS 5a meal 54th 4 03 3-3 3°3 3-5 3-1 
A549 “VGRT Sin DA OEL 5 crn i ee ioue inlay 2,410 2,310 1, 840 1, 738 4-1 4-] aie 3°6 
bO=54 years 6 bee ees oe 2,797 2,851 2,012 1,993 4-7 5-0 4-0 4-2 
HS=O0 years) A.) Mike de ce a ee 3,038 3,052 2,284 2,245 5-1 5-4 4-6 4.7 
60-64 yGaTs es. 50h oon cdeem aeree 3,546 ye OEE PATE 2, 854 6-0 6-3 5-4 5-9 
Gd=O9 Fy Gans hiah. 2 aatte se ee: 4,372 4,241 3,030 3,346 7-4 7-5 7-0 7:0 
LOTMALY CATS 00 fe cates. ee fal ate nes te 4,941 4,858 4,034 4,070 8-4 8-6 8-0 8-5 
WO ALOFV.CALS fe). eee ae. eae ee ee 4,482 4,359 3,875 4,028 7-6 7-7 7-7 8-4 
SO-SORVCATOM Ih: Sariieds. ease 5,062 | 4,993 | 5,279] 5,189 8-6 8-8 10-5 10-8 
OOLyears andrOvetincna.. sacs one 832 759 1,091 1,022 1-4 1:3 2-2 2-1 
Statedcares 4k reek, A ea ees cree 59,032 | 56,458 | 50,189 | 47,978 ~ - - - 
Wgesnot stated snccscat veo cecec ue: aif 7 8 10 - - = = 
Totals,-All Ages............... 59,109 | 56,529 | 50,197 | 47,988 ~ - - - 


The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1928-30 are given for 
each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 22. The fifth decile and second 
quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the deciles, 
dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age distribution 
in each half than do the quartiles. An examination of the arrays over the three- 
year period shows that both the quartile and decile distributions have been singularly 
free from irregularity. This was true in all three categories of males, females, and 
both sexes. 
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22.—Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents, by Sex, 1928-30. 


“he re nie Roth Sexes. Males. Females. 
osition in Array by Age. rrr 
1928. | 1929. } 1980. || 1928. | 1929. | 1930. || 1928. ) 1929. | 19380. 
SEE CUAL CUC, ooscic sci 2662s ss years of age 4-67) 4-45) 4-25) 3-34) 3-15] 3-23] 6-82) 6-30] 5-79 
Second -quartile............... ef 49-01) 48-99] 49-23] 48-92) 48-86] 49-13] 49-12} 49-17] 49-37 
MURIMMIOUATCH OG. co.cc. veces = 71-32) 71-25} 71-25] 70-52] 70-47] 70-53]| 72-29) 72-22] 72-22 
ES ECU Cre iiers ans bcc occ months of age] 1-27) 1-43) 1-31])/ 0-94; 1-03] 1-10)) 1-77] 1-96] 1-60 
Score ie Cole ia a a years of age 1-19} 1-29} 1-03] 0-89} 0-94) 0-85) 1-66) 1-75} 1-41 
PE MIAPSAOCIIG. on. oon sere cs wns e 16-07] 15-42] 15-95]) 13-31) 12-52) 13-40] 18-45} 18-03] 17-96 
MOUPUDIGECNOs cd. cc cil “ 34-30) 33-85] 34-21] 33-80} 33-21) 33-70|| 34-75] 34-41] 34-66 
INT OCUIOKs. cictcs once cases S 49-01] 48-99} 49-24|) 48-92) 48-86] 49-13]) 49-12) 49-17) 49-37 
SHRLIMOBCNO se. cl coe oe “hi 60-13] 60-20) 60-07|| 59-60} 59-48] 59-38] 60-70] 61-12] 60-88 
Seventh decile....£2......23 055 68-06] 68-19} 68-10) 67-31] 67-37] 67-33] 68-90] 69-07] 68-94 
ont nadecile..),... cs... a ss: - 74-48) 74-39] 74-33]! 73-64] 73-61] 73-57] 75-44) 75-28) 75-24 
INETA GL 6 P Ce a “s 81-00} 80-91} 80-82) 80-00] 80-19} 79-99] 82-20] 81-89] 81-93 


Adjusted Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people make the 
crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such communities. 
Where the age and health constitution of a particular group is particularly favour- 
able to low mortality, for example among the selected lives of soldiers in peace 
time, the crude and the adjusted death rates will be lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made 
by age groups the effects of differences in age constitution between these com- 
munities are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process which does not bring 
together and express as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore 
been considered desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to 
find what the death rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex 
constitution of their population had corresponded to those of the community taken 
asa standard. The “standard” population chosen for this purpose in England and 
Wales and the United States is the “standard million’”’, based on the age and sex 
distribution per million of the population of England and Wales at the census of 
1901. That age and sex distribution was as follows:— 


Age Group. eae Males. Females. 

Ll REDE... sg cictsctg bacco aoe eel ne A me Rare 1,000, 000 483 , 543 516,457 
LEB RFE, 5 eS ane IR el ah ore ee a See 114, 262 57, 039 57,223 

2 L APREESL onc c ARS as NSS eR Raise Ie tal 8 se i A a ee Se aed 107,209 53,462 53, 747 
Re Eee Me Fe oe Wan hak hs we ae. Sayer echeeshc aia chara « ie p 4 tore Sues 102,735 51,370 51,365 
2 SP STIYEL, 5 lS aR RR ee rea Renan nee nner Reman ae 99,796 49,420 50,376 
ME Eee ee ye ir. S88 Seok we Seda ig pt PUR tol Ie 95,946 45,273 50,673 
ae A ON sc Maae aheccuceae artim ante ab 161,579 76,425 85,154 
MMR MORNE PR 6 8 ne aS oh hry hh bog then abelelenpare ves coals Oe nual 122,849 59,394 63,455 
oo So meRe, 2 St al lila I IER cleat kts end Reelin ia ate Ae Ogee ee Ce 89, 222 42,924 46,298 
MM ose ip reuse op cede eves code 59, 741 27,913 31,828 
DT IANVORTS i. Sse e cs sis > - ek eee Ein a) Cece des achat eee Ab ails te 33, 080 14,691 18,389 


a sedans Uuadhe aeeien 13,581 5, 632 7,949 
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Regarding the standard million of England and Wales the Registrar General 
says: ‘‘As the population of this country in 1901 included relatively few infants and 
old people it forms a standard exccptionally favourable to low mortality”. The 
relative fewness of old people in the population is presumably due to the great © 
increase in English population during the 19th century; the relative fewness of 
infants, to the marked reduction of the birth rate between the 1870’s and the end of 
the century. 

The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-31 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-31 in Table 23. Of the rates there given, 
those for 1921 and 1922 have been calculated directly, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in each sex and age group according to the census of 1921 being assumed to hold 
true for 1922 also; similarly the rates for 1930 and 1931 have been calculated directly 
from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at the census of 1931. For 
the intervening years 1923-29, for which estimates of total population but not of 
population by age groups were available, the following method was adopted. The 
- proportions which the adjusted rates of 1921 and 1922 (correct to three decimal 
places) bore to the crude were averaged, similarly those of 1930 and 1931, and'the — 
change was assumed to have taken place in an arithmetical progression during the 
intervening seven years. Quebec not having been in the registration area in the 
year 1921, an adjusted rate was not available for that year or for 1922, but an 
adjusted rate for 1926 was calculated on the assumption that the sex and age dis- 
tribution of 1921 remained unchanged. As the proportion of the adjusted rate to 
the crude depends primarily on this sex and age distribution, the proportion thus 
obtained for Quebec in 1926 was used instead of the missing averages for 1921 and 
1922. The same course was followed for the total of. the nine provinces. 


In all of the eight provinces for which 1921 figures are given the proportion of 
the adjusted rate to the crude was higher in 1921 than in 1931; in other words, the 
age distribution had become more unfavourable in the later year. In the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario the process of “‘standardizing”’ or ‘‘adjusting” the death rate 
results in a reduced rate. This is particularly true of Prince Edward Island, which 
has the largest proportion of aged persons of all Canadian provinces. In the western 
provinces, on the other hand, the adjusted rates are higher than the crude. So 
much is this so, that in the case of Saskatchewan, while the crude rate in 1931 was 
only 6-6, as compared with 10-4 in Prince Edward Island, the adjusted rate was 
actually slightly higher than that of the island province. 


23.-—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1921-31. 


Province. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
P.K. Island— 
Crude:c dune eee eee 13-6 | 12-5 | 13-2 | 11-1 |. 11-6 | 10-3 | 10-5 | 10-8 | 12-8 | 10-9 | 10-4 
AGjusted she scGo sos Sees 103; |. 193°) 9)9)'| (82 SG) TG) |e LG ee 9) lane ieee 7:4 
Nova Scotia— 
Crude. sce yee eee 12-3 | 12-8 | 13-3 | 12-8 | 11-7 | 12-4 | 12-4 | 12-0 | 12-9 | 12-0 | 11-6 
AGjusted sine ccna coe 10-3 | 10-6 | 11-0 | 10-5 | 9-6110-1110-1! 9-7110-41 9-7 9-3 
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23.—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1921-31— 


concluded. 
Province. 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
New Brunswick— 
PARP ere eo Sic as ao fo ohegeie'> 14-2 | 138-3 | 12-9 |.12-6 | 12-6 | 12-6] 12-3 | 12-4 | 12-9 | 12-3 11-4 
PASEO re Og che haw oe. sm, nace ® 12-4 | 11-8 | 11-3 | 11-0 | 11-0 | 11-0 | 10-7 | 10-8 | 11-2 | 10-7 9-8 
Ontario— 
NETACIOUR eS sik ois ack oslo hiss at 11-8 | 11-4 | 11-8 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 11-3 | 10-8 | 11-3 | 11-4 | 11-0 10-4 
PREERISC OM ee aca «ols.0 ae sien» 10-8 | 10-4 | 10-7 9-7 9-8 | 10-0 9-5 9-9 9-9 9-5 8-9 
Manitoba— 
LOOT ee te ag a ee 8-8 9-3 8-6 8-0 8-3 8-3 8-2 8-1 8-6 8-3 7-6 
PRELBUEG OC a. SN dictsco ch aa ares & 9-6 | 10-3 9-4 8-7 9-0 9-0 8-7 8-6 9-0 8-6 7-9 
Saskatchewan— 
PE Oe eae Oe de aS troll wo) | eer fate a lee recap tae le toni ae O 6-6 
PACHIEBECU ec cihiik seas ok ee 8-3 9-1 9-0 8-3 8-0 8-5 8-2 8-1 8-6 7:8 7:5 
Alberta— 
(Cnc Pee | ye ea 8-4] 89] 8-4] 8-1] 7-8] 8-5} 8-0] 8-7] 9-1] 7-8 7:2 
DAMEN SEE fant cis sats sion = 0 aio" 9-4 | 10-3 9-6 9-3 8-9 9-7 9-1 9-7 | 10-2 8-5 8-0 
British Columbia— 
PICO ere eves is sta ote. ole defen 8-0 9-1 9-0 8-8 8-4 9-0 9-2 9-2 9-7 9-5 8-8 
NGA TS 100 Dae Oe 8-4 9-6 9-4 9-0 8-5 8-9 9-0 8-8 9-1 8-7 8-1 
Canada (Former Registration 
Area)— 
MORIN O Choris niece ak «ced cones 10-6; 10-6 | 10-7 | 10-0 9-9 | 10-3 9-9 | 10-2 | 10-5 | 10-0 9-4 
OX} Ut ar 10-2) 10-3 | 10-3 9-5 9.4 9-7 9-3 | 9-5 9-8 9-2 8-6 
Quebec— 
COORD oe se ae ee 1 1 1 1 1 | 14-3 | 13-6 | 13-5 | 13-4] 12-7 | 12-0 
Adjusted..................: 1 1 1 1 1 14-0 | 13-3 | 13-2 | 13-1 | 12-4 11-7 
Canada (Exclisive of the 
Territories)— 
Crude. Seed tet. ctreaieaee os 1 1 a 1 1 11-4 | 10-9 | 11-1 | 11-3 | 10-7 10-1 
INU CC) en 1 1 1 1 1 10-9 | 10-5 | 10-6 | 10-8 | 10-1 9-5 


1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Causes of Death.—More than 85 p.c. of deaths recorded in the present regis- 
tration area in the years 1929 to 1931 were due to the 32 causes specified in Tables 
24 and 25. 


Total deaths in 1931 were the lowest they have been since statistics for the 
whole of Canada were made possible by Quebec coming into the registration area in 


1926. The influenza epidemic of 1929 accounted for an increase in the total, but 


the deaths from this cause were below normal in 1931. It is significant, however, 
that cancer and diseases of the heart are increasingly important causes of death in 
spite of all efforts to control these diseases. Suicides did not vary much in 1931 
from the high level reached in 1930, but violent deaths apart from suicides show 


improvement. 
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24.—Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1926-31. 
pee Cause of Death. 1926. | 1927, | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 

(22 ze phoid feverers.acer cee oats AGN | Ls 12 467 467 451 421 
Wei] NEGASLES. Feces pexateae te oleh ie oe ste Re Ie 892 616 337 619 521 167 
8 | Scarletilieven:arerqiey Weave behets toe aes 363 All 346 440 397 253 
SuiWhoopine coughs. oye se een Goer ater 1,242 1,030 on 755 964 748 
LOM) Diphtheria versa er cetacean aee 913 | 1,012 916 980 737 646 
Wily Tavilienzae ie onttee ta vot iperee tener teers: 5,174 | 3,451 |. 4,703 | 7,1707| 2,472 Seale 

16 |Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis 
(ACUTE) renee ea ares cho eer 93 193 182 152 215 223 
17 |Epidemic or lethargic encephalitis...... 99 120 120 118 88 ae 
18 |Epidemic or cerebro-spinal meningitis... 207 219 Aas 341 294 225 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system........ 6,485 6,444 6,490 | 6,443 | 6,581 6, 204 
24-32 |Tuberculosis, other organs............... 1,444 1,338 1,370 1,329 1,494 1,412 
45=53) MOAN Cerne een hee ee eae 7,614 | 7,919 | 8,514 | 8,792 | 9,273 9,578 
597 isbetesmmm el Wituse veers omc > a eteion 1,,046:}, 150834) 15.097 |) 1,208 | 5 1146 1,244 
AL MS TIES TTA eee ey Nace te nie atcnecs ae te ise 2 1,040 793 732 693 740 716 

82 a, b,c |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or 

thrombosis fers ooh Fe ee oe eee 3,033 | 2,938 | 3,094 | 2,986 | 2,827 2,594 
82d|Paralysis without specified cause........ 1,124 1,108 1,011 984 907 728 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)....... 571 553 440 429 380 368 
90-95 |Diseases of the heart....-............06: TAS a it ion) 12, 0500 13,2052 IISh0G 7 tierlosus+ 
4 103 Diseases of the arteries........2. 0.0.06. 4,931 | 5,110] 5,644 | 5,940] 6,560 | 6,094 
Bronchitisy. Sav: cecrm eee 587 505 522 471 443 469 
107-109 PHeumonutaee sn hee nn. ee eee ee 8427 | 97,562 | 8,425" | -8)441 17 "753388 7,011 
119-120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis ................. 5,445 | 5,584 | 5,082 | 4,910] 6,013 5,158 
121s |eppen dicts: hc oleic e re tock sear oe Ws 2e 1,382 | 1,405}. 11,4509)" 17488 1,394 
122 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction............ 889 910 856 962 963 987 
130-132. |fNephribish eee. on pie eon see ere LoS) Oy 200 tO (Lom O08 (a eon OLO 5,168 
137, |Diseasesiof the prostates... .2s.ac...2 eh 734 638 785 739 801 746 
140-150) |Euerpera lkeausesa-. eae eee eee Lod 1,300 133 1,341 1,405 1,215 
157 |Congenital malformations............... 1,550 1,347 1,441 1,466 1,475 1,427 
158-161 |Diseases of CAULLVAMLANC Vics aera ee te aie 9,902 | 9,246 | 9,215 | 9,144 | 8,974 9,019 
1627 |Senthity(Oldtapeliee para. ant eae eee 2,764 | 2,470 | 24081) 2,505 | 27334 2225 
LOZ=1 7 | SiMe CS sory yeome ea acai. eee ne 680 759 751 835 | 1,010 1,004 
173-198 |Violent deaths (suicides excepted).....| 5,189 5,509 6,174 6,316 6,468 6, 168 
Other specified causes. ......0.5......00- 14,053 | 14,599 | 14,791 | 15,020 | 14,919 12,777 
Totals, specified causes............ 106, 197 104,221 |107,906 |112,339 |108,315 | 103,417 
1995200" ill-defined! diseases.j.4.. 000-0) ne ee ARS rh Oral woul 1,176 991 1,100 
Totals ee cee eee ee 107,454 |105,292 |109,057 {113,515 |109,306 | 104,517 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1929 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate or abridged form, is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 


25.—Death Rates per 109,099 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1926-31. 


Int. List 
No.! 


1, 


Cause of Death. 1926. 
Uy phoOlddev.eraasth ter recone eee 5 
IMiGasles Waa acoder tank ioe eerie eee 10 
SCarletileverseans dancer eee 4 
Wihoopinecomgh’..s eres eneme era 13 
Diphtheriaw.S .& ace eee ee oe 10 
Trin 7a o.5 cnet vce he eae eee oe 55 
Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis 
(Acute axa Ga eh os, 2. eo eee 1 
Epidemic or lethargic encephalitis... ... il 
Epidemic or cerebro-spinal meningitis bee. 2 
Tuberculosis, respiratory system........ 69 
‘Daberculosis; other organs.an eee on aeeee > 5 
Gan Certrn-eatiee orn cece eee eer 81 
Diabetesmmellitusiy.c.: ae soe it 
PAG SNG0UT: yeas hee Coes Heme Ar, Ae aay ie an onc il 
Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or 
tDVONMOOSIS.= rssie scone ah mae eee 32 
Paralysis without specified cause........ 12 


1929. 


1927. 1928. 1930. 
12 5 5 
6 3 6 
4 4 4 
11 ia 8 
11 9 10 
36 48 72 2 
2 2 2 
1 1 1 
2 2 3 
67 66 64 65 
14 14 13 15 
82 mete 88 91 
11 11 12 11 
8 ri 7 7 
31 32 30 28 
12 10 10 9 


wre bb He ATCO He OTH 


1931. 


hoe bo RPONN Ne 
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DEATH RATES PER 100.000 POPULATION IN THE 


FORMER REGISTRATION AREA(ALL rrovinces ExcEPT QUEBEC) 
1922 -1931 


reas’ ee 

apeneae eeu 
Z\\ 

ie IES eo Nac am 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE LUNGS 
3 OTHER ORGANS 
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25.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1926-31— 


concluded. 
Pee Cause of Death. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
0, 

86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)....... 6 6 4 4 4 4 
90-95 |Diseases of the heart.....:..........00-. 122 122 129 132 128 133 
os : 103) Diseases of the arteries.................. 53 53 57 59 64 59 
TOSS LOM CHUGIS eaters ere ciate acs eos cere ores 6 5 5 D 4 5 
1Of=109 Pneumonia... eo nes eee 90: 79 86 84 A he 68 
119,120 |Diarrhoea and enteritis ................. 58 58 51 49 59 50 
121 AVA pp eunGMenbis avter ny cee ies setae 14 14 14 14 15 13 
122 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction............ 8) 9 ) 10 9 10 
IZO=13 2 U INephritisns. ac ceieee eter reels eee ae 55 54 58 57 55 50 
137 | Diseases of the prostate................- 8 th 8 7 8 7 
140-1500 |Biterperal causes... sce see ms nehienear se 14 14 14 13 14 12 
157 |Congenital malformations............... 17 14 15 15 14 14 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy................ 106 96 94 91 Boater: 87 
OZ | Senility: (Old ave) were e ana ticaaiseesass biota: 29 26 25 25 23 7a | 
163-171 |Suicides.......... Ssdvidine eee ttc ae TE oe 8 8 8 10 10 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)....... 55 57 63 2 (he fans 60 
Other specified causes................06- 149 152 151 150 146 123 
Totals, specified causes............ 11321 1,.083 1,099 | 1,122 1,062 998 

199; 200) |Wedefined diséasess.io0h 02s aaen sees 13 11 12 12 10 ise, 

Totals, Death Rates per 100,000 

Populations: ook eee 1,146 | 1,094 | 1,110} 1,133 | 1,072 1,609 


1 See footnote 1, Table 24. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Table 26 gives the number of deaths in Cana- 
dian cities and towns of 10,000 population and over in each of the years from 1927 
to 1931. Generally speaking, 1929 was a year of high death rates, the total number 
of deaths reported for the Dominion being 113,515 as compared with 105,136 in 
1927. The 1929 figures for most cities show a corresponding increase in the number 
of deaths. It is probable that these cities contained a larger proportion of the total 
population in 1929 than in 1927 and it is quite likely that the number of non-residents 
dying in the hospitals of the cities is also on the increase. Deaths for 1930 and 1931 
showed a decrease in most cities from the high levels of 1929. 


26.—Total Deaths (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Cities and Towns of 10,006 Population 
and Over, 1927-31. 


City or Town. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1980. 1931. 
BellevillesOnt ewes. vacean ee cheers 2a 239 241 242 230 
Sr andor Mein yee cine cts, Eaten eta ee 230 242 279 243 240 
Brantiord “Ont serra ceases Shee 347 403 405 395 380 
Caloary Altay erate ees ciee emer ees 615 814 874 781 695 
Charlottetown stl. sorce yeh ee etn 202 278 310 283 257 
Chatham, Ont..... Srtsaes beens ee Rene 314 306 315 320 313 
Chicoutimi | Que. pec accntites. Coed es cuanto 282.) > 219 210 174 187 
Cornwall Ont escarole crane See 236 272 228 225 230 
Mast Windsor @Ontecnewthec nea hes. 73 67 76 58 56 
Hammonton wAl tae ee en te oer ee 789 861 988 876 797 
Fort, William, Ont.......2...- HAAN Ee 179 211 244 208 216 
Galt, Ont> oo Sie eater ry tec net 180 181 167 189 148 


Glace Bay NS si. cocsce ee nee 344 256 289 308 263 
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26.—Total Deaths (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population 
and Over, 1927-31—concluded. 


City or Town. 


ATOR EUG oe GR nr arr 
Oa Onis 2 SI eer a 
ist NEE cons cco cie et nore adeiels 
TEE, INL) 24 Oa a Sai 
LADS MEDS Seen ee Sree ae 
Li SULS, CUS Sale bara ae ae rae irar S ner ara ee 
PRPC MCAS cis 268 ose slike sie Fate dod 
LATE DEO Ap ORR Ee ee ee ae re 
Ua A nines 1O0( CE ree 
Lethbridge, Alta..... A Nre: 2 ts < ane Rn ent 
Le SCO ll? a 
SG OGL S vice cok bees hee eee: 
iT GMA CA LCA. < (c oes. wleesese ences 
IEP a Cay ACN al 8 a 
MeOH TONG. tee 8 652 Sols oe she See 
CUTE HA 0 SE Sl eae 
New Westminster, B.C............5...0. 
nie Shes, Oy Gy O07) ea 
TSA 1823728 6) Set il Or a 
(CELINE) (Gri See i 
OS PER ROE OT Si SAI a a ee 


PSH CUO Gon). she's bails ale aaa’ Melee o% 
Peterborough, Ont 
PGEPeATtOUT. ONG... 0.63% a 


eile, LeLaebges)Cccque (YY: (el aes 
ome pMarines: Ont. 2.00.4 es avec ee veiw 
heaeeCINGNO, QUO. ois. cies oes avenew ess 
PAE UGS Pie oucioic esis ain ereusie se able aie « 
EERION > aNCHEDS og DN fa 80g eee oe 
PAM TEAS SON Gace. «os ssicdeeesle we Ss male’ 
eee vt MOIT Go i2-5 Save vote ave wip sions el eb's 2 
PAPO nt ee... ae es te mre BE, Screen. 
“SUMEUGS POIs Ste] le So ee ge ae 
maulewsre. Marie, Ont... .cc.se eee csecseus 
Shawinigan Falls, Que... .s...csceseccees 
HEV DEOO KO, QUC. sss. bi be tia calan ves 
SE TMC OESh Ais ein fa. oc Sct, 0 Gis eesti ease 
SEATS 8 UG) 2 re en eee 


SURO OLGNTINGSy QUE... <5 v0 os00s 5-8 is 
Mhree Rivers; Que. 22... bis eee pate} 
Shinn: (05 te ae i ete 
BRGROTEIONE Rees Pec eves Oe ba eels weds 
edie BO) CS 
Wancouver: BOL... soe ee cae haved Gvaik 


PTE OG rons Soka ceslee ooh eocly eere 
Westmount, Que 
Mandsor, Ont: 02 .......5 

MRE AT ae 55 5c cis ccta'e » vans vo 6 «ais 
Woodstock, Ont 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
109 112 142 109 142 
224 241 245 233 234 
876 837 987 863 875 

1,353 1,471 1,612 1,506 1,532 
9 327 33 399 
165 170 187 181 192 
428 445 536 512 449 
296 293 294 348 318 
205 240 200 196 198 
140 199 217 199 166 
201 227 215 218 255 
1,058 1,122 1,126 1,080 960 
104 170 162 148 149 
243 27 24 2 214 
11,034 11,936 11,452 10,979 10,554 
22 23 230 21 210 
248 297 291 282 291 
188 220 266 209 212 
133 129 166 180 139 
238 227 214 234 207 
1,536 1,645 1,773 1,747 1,709 
4 4 128 135 130 
147 172 176 157 177 
307 305 347 304 323 
221 222 233 241 213 
2,091 2,313 2,251 2,481 2,135 
402 520 555 507 455 
495 465 529 502 424 
272 331 345 322 276 
260 281 332 325 295 
119 128 112 116 127 
671 710 786 685 688 
222 214 243 228 204 
69 81 71 76 58 
215 216 233 238 223 
496 498 499 499 432 
203 228 209 230 222 
185 218 212 191 177 
411 467 481 442 450 
164 164 173 181 156 
194 199 203 208 196 
167 200 247 296 253 
272 245 186 224 186 
136 163 194 166 128 
539 556 592 542 630 
121 178 138 126 182 
6, 263 6,962 7,100 7,057 6,745 
214 8 152 168 151 
2,108 2,201 2,310 2,281 2,300 
361 441 425 2 4 
482 558 590 607 526 
48 146 211 203 191 
167 155 159 165 151 
71 128 152 261 212 
705 689 689 612 551 
1,656 1,808 1,814 1,807 1,706 
67 173 193 162 159 


1Though Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated into Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics are included in the figures for Vancouver for the years 1927-28. 


Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 27 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
ee and provinces for the latest available year. It is worthy of note that three Canadian 
_ provinces show the lowest death rates in the list and that Canada has a lower death 
rate than most other leading countries. The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces. 
_are in all three cases due in part to a favourable age distribution of population. 
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27.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country or Province. Year. | Death Country or Province. Year. | Death 
Rate Rate 
Saskatchewanmne ee tae 1931 GsGhilSwecdlen teins eee ee oe 1930 11-7 
Abertay a ae Oe at eee eee 1931 cota] 2k: Katshoak: ips en ie Aree eres Fa eee eo 1930 11-7 
Mamnitobavre antes acer w cent ee 1931 7G l|\KQUEDEC A tees &. seein ee Ce ee 1931 12-0 
Queensland: aac oon ee 1930 7 ONPPYrOSSIa.. sata on ane eee 1929 12-6 
SouchPAUstraliae. aaa tee eLOoO yor all [ot BY} ea hia geen acct oem Bee OOD ¢ 1930 13-2 
New: South Wales: ......deuee ss. 1930 S25 inland sche ene at ee 1930 13-2 
Australia.e op abieeac aos) ere ere, 1930 8 65llsScotland:. tence. coer ete 1930 13-3 
INew Zealand:wna cys cet ie 5 ote 1930 8-6allmNewioundland: ...2 ens see 1930 13-4 
British Coliimiiaeag.cce eee 1931 878. PATIBtria. hae teeta ani nn eeerer 1930 13-5 
WA CCOTIAG cacraen ins is nk ae ee ee 1930 8"9 || Northern Ireland................ 1930 13-8 
‘RASmmania crt. st oars eters os 1930 Q Quieltaly face reer ee ee eee 1930 14-1 
Western Australia..................] 19380 9 ONle@zechoslovalkidn....6 ee ae 1930 14-2 
Netherlands s:694- cise. as Seelieceoe 1930 9-1 || Irish Free State.. 1930 14-2 
Union of South Africa (whites).....} 1930 Say hel nO Rol ies cates Otloe ames cas £ 1930 14-2 
Canad’. .c5 en ee ee 1931 1041) SE stonia.. Secon ee ee 1930 14-9 
Ontario.. Tae ly LOSE 10-4 || Hungary.. 1930 15-5 
Prince Edward Island............. 1931 10=4) |e rance. tee. 6 cee ee 1930 vs 
INGE WAY Ne oel een ea ae aioe: 1930 1025) Bule ariat os. eee ae 1930 15-8 
Uruguay.. 1930 LOST WWGreeCe.s oe tai oe ee 1930 16-4 
Deninia res 58 eerste ee 1930 10*Sell Mamaia, 2445.8 see eee 1930 17-0 
Germany sae aoe ere 1930 P12 eS paint cnn e oc beta ga nee 1930 17-2 
United State (Reg. Area).........| 1930 DL Sx PAD aN, oe owr ere tera ee eae 1930 18-2 
England and)Wales......2.20..- 49. 1930 Tea We OuIM ana seee care aie eee ie 1930 19-4 
New Brunswicke seen eee a 1931 pi kee: Ba Gol ah Cc ee pat eee Sake Peay SU A Je 1930 24-7 
Teeland 2 Saree ote tae es he 1930 11 63\iCeylons, enc ee ee 1930 25-4 
ING V2 SCOblan eee nee a ee renee ae Ooi 11-6 || British India. 1929 26-0 
Switzerland). sate eee 1930 11-6 PY DtR ee se ee cee Ree: cee 1929 27°3 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have all taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. In the ten years for which the figures are 
available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 
1921 the infant death rate for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for 
Quebec) was 102 per 1,000 living births. This rate has been reduced to 84-7 in 
1931. Table 28 gives figures for the whole of Canada for the years 1926 to 1931 
and averages for the five-year periods 1921-25 and 1926-30. As in the case of 
general mortality, the infant mortality in Quebec exceeds that in any other province, 
although a study of the rates shows that steady improvement has been made in the 
six-year period during which the province has been included in the registration area. 
In Canada as a whole, over 4,000 infant lives were saved in 1931 which would have 
been snuffed out in 1926. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY BY CAUSES ‘Wa 


28.—_Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the Rate per 1,000 Living Births, 
1926-31 with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A.—INFANT DEATHS. 


Year. P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.2 
Average 1921-25......... 151] 1,189) 1,165 1 5,916] 1,394] 1,789] 1,327 621 1 
Average 1926-30......... 122 934] 1,039] 10,518) 5,091} 1,031] 1,559} 1,195 571 22,060 
I Le cio svardl he eck 123 882} 1,095) 11,666) 5,302) 1,122) 1,681) 1,233 588 23,692 
EA 133) 15028). 1, 006). 10, 739) 4.81210, 021| 1,575), 1,110 606 22,010 
oboe eee | a ae 92 865 960} 10,332} 4,880 972) 1,370] 1,200] 524 21,195 
ES ee 2S en 150 960] 1,090) 9,810} 5,203} 1,005) 1,571) 1,310 575 21,674 
LEU SES 22 eee 132 937| 1,048] 10,045} 5,260} 1,035] 1,601] 1,122 562 Diao 
intel. ee | eee eee eee 128 914 944} 9,443] 4,833 924; 1,463} 1,197 514 20,360 


B.—INFANT DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVING BIRTHS. 


Average 1921-25..... ee 76-8} 93-7) 105-0 s 82:7) 83-7) 83-0} 85-8] 60-6 t 

Average 1926-30......... 70-6} 84-8) 100:7) 127-1] 74:1] 71-6] 78-3) 75-5) 55-2 93-3 
Oe ion iciste eons 6.e0 sites » = 70-2) - 80-3} 105-9} 142-0) 78-4) 76-5) 81-1} 85-3} 58-4 101-8 
[De ae eae ee ce 66-6; 92-3) 96-0} 129-3) 71-1} 72-2) 74-9) 74-5] 60-1 94-0 
LD ee 50:9; 79-1] 95-6) 123-6) 71-2} 67-0] 64-4] 76-5) 50-5 89-5 
DCO oe ews eile sle . 89-8} 89-8} 106-5} 120-5) 76-0} 70-6) 73-3) 77-4] 55-4 92-1 
LAS geen ieee 75-5} 82-6) 99-5) 120-1) 73-8) 71-8) 72-6) 63-6) 51-7 89-3 
LTD ie baci hich RIOR aaa 68-1) 78-7| 87-4} 112-9} 69-8} 64-3) 68-6] 69-4) 49-4 84-7 


1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
2Eixclusive of the Territories. 

Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty-one principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1926 to 1931 for between 91 and 93 p.c. of the infantile 
mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 29. It is noteworthy 
that four causes present at birth, v2z., premature birth, injuries at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for over 43 p.c. of the infant 
deaths of 1931. In the year 1930, 47 p.c. of all infants dying were less than one 
month old and 34 p.c. less than one week old, as is shown in Table 30. 


29.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1929-31. 


Nore.—Figures for the former registration area for the years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. 182-3 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-8 of the 1929 Year Book. Figures for the whole of 
Canada for the years 1927 and 1928 will be found at pp. 138-40 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Per cent 
Inter- Numbers. Rates per 100,000. Distribu- 

Cause of Death. maton Year. RASS ca re = ares errs sat Bs By 

ist e- e- AUSE O: 

No. Males. mes 44, Both. || Males. aiilod: Boths. Teath: 
GR 7 | 1926 141 122 263 118 108 113 1-1 
; 1929 88 84 172 73 i3 73 0:8 
1930 119 93 212 95 78 87 1-0 
1931 29 27 56 23 23 23 0:3 
peariet fever............ 8 | 1926 13 12 25 11 11 Soak! 0-1 
1929 10 10 20 8 9 8 0-1 
1930 17 13 30 14 11 12 0-1 
1931 of 7 14 6 6 6 0-1 
Whooping cough......... 9 | 1926 358 415 773 299 368 O52 3°3 
{ 1929 |. 231 223 454 191 195 193 2-1 
1930 345 341 686 276 287 282 3°2 
4 ‘ 1931 243 259 502 197 222 209 2°5 
PepMtheTia.,...:....... 10 | 1926 24 23 47 20 20 20 0-2 
1929 22 21 43 18 18 18 0-2 
1930 29 20 49 23 17 20 0-2 
: 1931 30 24 54 D4 ew D1 22 0:3 
ee 11 | 1926 576 374 950 481 331 408 4-0 
1929 686 543 1,229 567 474 22 5-7 
1930 284 186 470 227 157 193 2-2 
) 1931 372 319 691 301 273 287 3°4 
Erysipelas.............. 15 | 1926 51 50 101 43 44 43 0-4 
: 1929 55 45 100 45 39 42 0°5 
1930 49 34 83 39 29 34 0-4 
1931 35 28 63 28 24 26 0-3 
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29.-Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1929-31-concluded 


Cause of Death. 
Poliomyelitis and polio- 
encephalitis (acute)... 
Epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis............ 
Muberculosisnesseene cen 
Syphilis: (fee. hoe 


Conwulsionsese..ceeer 


Bronce SAdsa sme cece: 


Diseases of the stomach 
\ 
Diarrhoea and enteritis. 


t 
Hernia, intestinal ob- 
StrUuCtION Senge aoe 


Congenital malforma- 
TIONS. . aoetcleetearn nate 


Congénital debility..... 
Premature birth........ 
nyuarsyaat birch. sects 


Other diseases peculiar 
to early infancy....... 


Other specified causes... 
Tll-defined causes........ 


Allcausess.4208. 22.20eta-. 


Inter- 


national | Year. 


List 


No. 


16 


18 


23-32 


34 


86 


106 


107-109 


116-118 


119 


122 


157 


158 


159 


160 


161 


199, 200 


Numbers Rates per 100,000. 
Fe- Fe- 
Males reales Both. || Males. anlow: Both. 

6 3 9 5 3 4 
9 6 15 7 5 6 
13 9 22 10 8 9 
a 13 20 6 11 8 
33 24 57 28 21 24 
39 25 64 32 22 27 
34 27 61 a 23 25 
32 30 62 26 26 26 
131 102 233 108 90 100 
116 86 202 96 75 86 
116 111 227 93 94 93 
111 84 195 90 72 81 
68 60 128 57 53 55 
72 ae 149 60 67 63 
113 91 204 91 ee 84 
93 80 173 75 68 72 
263 177 440 219 157 189 
181 135 316 150 118 134 
164 127 291 131 107 120 
164 117 281 133 100 117 
90 60 150 75 53 64 
79 58 137 65 51 58 
73 46 119 58 39 49 
66 38 104 53 33 43 
141019 BAO7TIM 02-487 £1,176 954) 1,069 
1,368 1,026 2,394 1,132 896 1,017 
1,317 949] 2,266] 1,055 800 931 
1,243 921] 2,164) 1,005 788 900 
156 126 282 130 112 121 
131 114 245 108 100 104 
107 92 199 86 78 82 
99 52 151 80 45 63 
2,451] 1,867) 4,318) 2,045) 1,654) 1,855 
2,126] - 1,583) — 3,709] (1,759) 1,382) 1,576 
2,585] 1,944] 4,529) 2,070} 1,639) 1,860 
2,356] 1,648] 4,004 1,906) 1,410} 1,665 
68 39 107 57 35 46 
66 43 109 55 38 46 
67 36 103 54 30 42 
42 il 69 34 23 29 
777 635) 1,412 648 563 607 
762 562 1,324 630 491 562 
736 608 1,344 589 512 552 
737 580] - 1,317 596 496 548 
35s 1,000 2a08 1,129 886 1,011 
1,333 989 Droge 1,108 864 986 
1,195 909 2,104 957 766 864 
1, 059 840} 1,899 857 719 790 
2,936 2,147 5,083 2,449 1,902 2,184 
2,545 1,938} 4,483 2105 1,692 1,904 
2,515 2,001 4,516 2,014 1,687 1, 855 
2,463 1,862 4,325 1,992 1,593 1,799 
563 386 949 470 342 408 
617 381 998 510 30a 424 
723 504 1227 579 425 504 
792 4421 1,234 641 378 513 
885 2218 Ale507 738 551 647 
761 Orel emlaooe 629 499 566 
608 497 1,105 487 419 454 
881 680} 1,561 vals) 582 649 
1,081 779 1,860 902 690 799 
959 731 1,690 793 638 718 
982 7A1 1428 787 625 708 
722 546 1,268 584 467 527 
103 55 158 86 49 68 
80 86 166 66 10 71 
93 79 172 74 67 71 
84 69 153 68 59 64 
13,537] 10,155] 23,692! 11,294) 8,996] 10,179 
12,336} 9,338} 21,674] 10,204] 8,154; 9,207 
12,284 9,458] 21,742 9,839 7,972 8,929 
11,667 8,693! 20,360 9,438 7,439 8,467 


Per cent 


| Distribu- 


tion by 
Cause of 


Death. 


ia aa 
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30.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under 1 Year of Age occurring at each 
Age Period, 1939. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.}] Que. | Ont. | Man.} Sask.} Alta.} B.C. | Canada. 

MEP AMOMEN St. c. ses os eco eee 469-7| 439-7] 434-2) 424-4] 524-9) 506-3) 536-5] 555-3] 512-5 471-3 
(OU LO a ae a rar 98-5) 133-4] 150-8} 158-3) 207-0] 179-7) 224-2} 205-9] 194-0 177-5 
1 day and under 1 week.......... 174-2) 178-2) 155-5] 132-8] 189-0] 185-5]: 168-0} 188-1) 210-0 159-6 

1 week and under 2 weeks........ 60-6} 56-6) 56-3] 538-6} 55-1] 64-7) 61-8] 72-2! 42-7 56:1 

2 weeks and under 3 weeks....... 68-2} 40-6} 42-0} 40-2} 38-4) 43-5) 46-8! 49-0) 24-9 40-8 

3 weeks and under 1 month...... 68-2} 30-9) 29-6] 39-5} 35-4} 32-9} 35-6} 40-1) 40-9 37°3 

1 month and under 2 months.....] 136-4] 105- i 121-2) 112-2] 84-8} 84-1] 94-3] 98-0} 80-1 101-6 

2 months and under 3 months....| 45-5} 84-3} 82-1] 95-9] 67-5) 81-2} 75-6] 67-7) 60-5 83-0 

3 months and under 4 months....| 68-2} 75-8} 68-7} 67-0) 57-6} 60-9} 62-5] 65-1) 74-7 64-7 

4 months and under 5 months....} 30:3) 52-3) 62-0} 57-7| 49-4] 53-1) 45-0) 39-2) 49-8 53-2 

5 months and under 6 months....} 37-9} 40-6} 51-5) 47-7} 38-4} 36-7) 36-2} 42-8) 44-5 43-6 

6 months and under 7 months....| 53-0} 36-3] 27-7] 41-9] 42-4] 36-7] 35-6} 18-7} 42-7 39-3 

7 months and under 8 months....} 37:9] 43-8] 41-0} 37-8) 35-9} 30-9] 31-2) 27-6) 28-5 36-2 

8 months and under 9 months....| 30-3] 38-4} 23-9] 33-6] 29-5} 30-9} 23-1] 28-5) 26-7 31-0 

9 months and under 10 months...| 45-5] 35-2] 40-1) 32-5} 32-9] 28-0}; 25-0} 21-4] 48-0 32-2 

10 months and under 11 months...| 22-7] 20-3} 23-9} 25-9] 22-2) 30-0} 20-0} 23-2) 14-2 24-0 
11 months and under 1 year....... 22-7) 27-7| 23-9) 23-4) 14-4) 21-3) 15-0) 12-5) 17-8 20-0 
Watalss....4. ks ts ook sap SB eg 1000 - 0) 10090 - 0) 1000 - 0/1000 - 0| 1000 -0| 1000 -0|1000-0 1000-0 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns.—Table 31 shows for 
the cities and towns of 10,000 population and over, the numbers of infant deaths 
and the death rates per 1,000 living births for the years 1928-31. In the latest 
year Outremont, Que., had the lowest infant death rate, namely, 20-2, with Sydney, 
24-9, the next lowest. St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Three Rivers, Lévis, Sorel, Joliette, 
Hull, Shawinigan Falls, Timmins and Montreal have all very high infant death 
rates for 1931, but it is noteworthy that in the cases of St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 
Shawinigan Falls and Montreal there is substantial improvement over the preceding 
year. 


31.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities and Towns of 10,009 and Over, 1928-31. 


Infant Deaths. Rates per 1000 Living Births. 
City or Town. | | 
1928. |. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
pone vallo. Ont 18.2 oks eo eco. c 8. 29 26 27 23 78-2 71-0 68-4 54°2 
Brandon Wan... ....0.ssece.5e% 29 29 20 22 69-2 71-4 53:5 59-6 
PeranetOrd GONGbss... ccc es jee ee des 45 67 74 39 63°3 94-1 101:1 56-9 
Calgary, Alta So es 108 115 125 82 61:6 57-3 60-6 43-5 
Shariotterown,; b.H.1... 2.6.26... 21 34 33 25 76-9 127-8 98-2 67:4 
Chatham, Ont. Ree eee tne core es 40 31 47 40 81-0 65:3 83-2 87-7 
Chicoutimi, Aaa See Seed eee 69 58 57 49 116-4 104-5 114-5 100-0 
SOLE WAIAONE. 2.00... ces oe ec es 57 39 39 46 116°8 79:3 80°9 100-0 
East Windsor, Ontienst tA Jakes 25 25 22 15 72-0 62-0 59-1 49-7 
amonton, Alta’. ........:.....6 137 161 136 146 63°8 70:9 56-9 60:8 
Fort William, Ont.. nes Yah 52 59 36 50 78-3 91-5 57-8 76-1 
8 a eee 18 14 22 14 67-7 49-3 70:7 43-6 
Glace Bay, N.S.. Rete We 70 96 67 107-2 104-9 128-9 96-7 
“aun EY GOT ae en 22 33 32 30 72°6 98-8 94-7 90-2 
Roepe G@ntee eck ce cy 27 18 23 29 74-6 47-4 56-2 79-9 
0 102 161 119 134 71-6 110-7 76-5 81-2 
ES 190 235 187 196 63-2 74:2 55-1 59-0 
eee 142 117 111 126 142-1 129-1 108-9 127-9 
Joliette, cae EONS Se. 5 aie Shhare tease & 51 43 43 45 137-5 135-6 129-5 131-2 
Kingston, Ont.. es oho sea cobeuaie 44 64 66 46 76:4 103-4 100-2 71-3 
Kitchener, Ont... oh 23 3 Sea oe eR 35 47 41 40 46-6 57-9 49-5 47-0 
Lachine, Que PEI EI ew shares ps 0 50 36 44 107-8 | 107-8 86-3 89-6 
Tethbridge, Alta.................. 34 46 ou 49 81-7 94-5 63-7 85-7 
TE oc ves vag gs ine 44 30 29 41 || 140-6] 96-8] 93-9] 143-9 
NS 76 84 102 75 52-9 61-6 68-7 51-7 
Medicine A 33 19 15 23 87-5 42-1 82:5 57-4 
Moncton, N.B “4 PO, i 37 35 40 25 76°8 62-4 76:2 44-9 
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31.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities and Towns of 10,090 and Over, 1928-31—concluded. 


Infant Deaths. Rates per 1000 Living Births. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1928. 1930. 1931. 


City or Town. 


Montreal: ‘Ques: ....ctc asain eae 2,925.| 2,717 | 2,635 | 2,848 144-4 131-8 | 125-2 114-1 
Moose Jaw, Sask.. see 5 eee 42 35 40 37 68-1 55-6 67-1 72°3 
New Westminster, B OF i etre capa 29 28 31 23 54-2 52-1 55-9 39-1 
NiacaraHallsyOntaeadeer aces 34 41 28 26 76°4 81-8 63-9 56-2 
North Bay, Ont Bet eae ne oe on 29 30 47 28 66-7 73°9 112-7 68-6 
Oshawa, Ontos. ae re eee 48 47 66 49 68-3 64-6 96-2 80-7 
Ottawa Ontay. cc te ee ee 320 354 331 297 106-6 | 121-1 109-3 97-5 
Outremont Que yes aes 8 10 11 2 73°4 78-7 89-4 20-2 
Owen sound Ont ern eee 18 17 14 21 48-9 45-2 44-7 62-1 
Peterborough Onti se eee 30 48 47 39 53-8 77°8 73:6 63-7 
IPortyArthuriOntss epee tee 30 55 40 Be 62-7 94-5 70-9 65-5 
Quebec! Ques caer ee ere 776 624 819 663 173-5 | 140-0 | 183-9 148-6 
ReoimaySask-s.c meen aida eee 84 103 104 71 61-6 67-9 62-5 47-0 
St. Boniface, 15 ae ie A oD 63 66 62 62-7 70-5 67-3 61-1 
StaCathanmnes, Ont meee een 50 37 42 27 87-7 64-9 62-6 43-1 
St. Hyacinthe, gue Sees aes oe 50 43 72 65 158-7 | 118-8] 191-5 175-2 
Strsean (Ques. sea. ahi cere meters 28 23 24 28 83-1 75-2 73°6 88-6 
Saint John, N. Bin be gwete 103 133 109 111 95-1 | 115-7 89-1 91-3 
St. Thomas, Onti- a eee 12 18 27 22 35-2 58-8 |, 83-9. 73°3 
Sandwich, Cnt sks ee be De 21 il 12 i 96-3 81-7 61-2 — 41-7 
Samia Ontai use te en conse 30 31 22 28 70-4 66-0 48-9 60-3 
Saskatoon, Sask..... Spe eee: 83 74. 79 oe 79°4 65-1 64-0 45-5 
Sault ston Maries Ontwtiee see 38 46 51 26 60-6 69-2 79-4 40-9 
Shawinigan Falls, Que............. 122 104 82 72 173-5:} 162-0 | 125-6 115-2 
Sherbrooke, Que............... ane 66 69 84 89 87-6 84-4 | 101-0 111-4 
Sorel" Que a ee re 50 66 62 44 170;6 | 225-3.| 204-6 139-7 
Stratiords-Onte a ae eee 19 18 17 28 47-4 47-7 41-9 71-4 
Sir burya@ nutes vee de eee 53 o 69 82 117-0 | 129-2 95-8 98-8 
Sydney, N.S.... SAE bee: 35 22 41 16 72°3 43-8 66-7 24-9 
Thetford Mines, Que.. SS YODER OSE 44 71 65 36 89-4 | 139-2 | 122-4 86-1 
Three Rivers; Ques... oe eee 234 215 232 229 162-0 | 166-8 | 171-9 172-6 
Timmins Ontaiawarne. ee eee: 57 68 53 61 131-9 | 127-6 | 104-7 114-9 
Toronto; Ont oe ese eee 895 | 1,002] 1,022 887 72-5 80-3 Ths jor) 69-8 
Valley ficld, Quegesn reek 23 30 38 31 71-4 | 102-0] 111-8 88-1 
Vancouver, Oe eee ane er ee 164 159 1153 157 43-0 41-1 38-2 42-1 
Verdun . Que oar ees tea ae 115 88 81 95 108-7 80-4 71-7 81-8 
Victoria, Cen eee eae 35 33 3 19 48-4 43-8 50-4 27-6 
Walkerville; Ontseeese «ee 25 46 36 32 58-8 73°7 54-5 49-8 
Welland's Ont ero ee a ne 26 20 19 25 93-2 62-9 63-8 82-5 
Westmountm@ucwne ts ea. ee 6 2; 44 39 142-9 39-2 120-5 109-6 
Windsor, Ont..... Oe ee oc 108 122 111 88 64-2 73°8 73°5 70-9 
Wainnipes Vlantne tect a eer 278 250 269 214 61-1 56-2 58-1 48-1 
Woodstock Ont. eeeeass seo cee 14 14 15 10 62-2 51-1 55-1 38-6 


1Though Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated into Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics are included in the figures for Vancouver for the year 1928 for comparative purposes. 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in 1931 the rate of infantile mortality was only 32-2 per 1,000 
living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Norway, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land, with rates of 45-6, 49-6 and 49-4 in the latest available years, were the lowest 
among European countries. 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
living births in 1905 to 66-4 in 1931, while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 82-8 in 1930. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 
131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 49-6 in 1931. Statistics are given in Table 32 
by leading countries and by provinces. 
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32.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province. Year. | Infantile Country or Province. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 

iI SCHIANG:. caves ales scecne. 1931 Bo 2 MNOS COLL ae ws cle cle otra 1931 78-7 
BougheAustralia..:...5.o.c.es 1931 Sowell Denmark) oats. 2 cake anaes 1930 80-0 
RFI ORIEAAUILGL £095 «ip sa) Gee - 6.0 cree there 1931 BOay MOCO GR dices aemtae ele ss. cen. fonie 1931 81-8 
Western Australia............. 1931 AT pill) Goormanyie: acne. tokecto ot ce ees 1931 82-8 
PMGIRESAIAL Se ood es cha e od nes 1931 AD CANBGA. 4.0 koe te ee 1931 84-7 
New South Wales............. 1931 43-5 || New Brunswick.............. 1931 87-4 
WICROTIS 50.5.5... a Res eee os 1931 SOT LAtVIG gs 22 vee tec oe 1930 90-0 
PRU rvenee ame eet Pk wb eae: 1930 Abt HP PUBSI a tis ct Ree ec un ck ae 1929 97-9 
DODSCTASS C5 rr 1931 AG sila ||) AveVUUIN «0s. 4.0) oaks clots Hes she 08s 1930 99-5 
British Coltmbia aes Sees 1931 AQAA WMT y: es «Ree Rh icuev ck ese aks 1930 99-7 
BIMIGZORIANE <t 5 sso 7. Sc). oes sb 1931 AO 7A i USLOMA Ne nics See dos kecore ors 1930 100-1 
Gig ire ER ae ea ee 1931 40 Jeet AUStride st oiee seks Seales. 1930 103-6 
PEO MO i cats crete & cis 6 os cere,e 1931 Priaee alia Vase a oe Sees clei ot cores 1930 105-5 
United States (Birth Reg. Tew tuundinnd INGE Rowe 24 Shh 1931 109-4 

RED) c.g to eS ce enn 931 GLAM Spake. we cat eG ce an oe 1930 117-1 
Mtoe LSI OSc..; Peteha.c.ols «leis tre 1930 Godel Janang 4s. cts Geen. ae cise ns 1930 124-1 
AMIGO Ps ts bets ste sos 1931 Glos Oalvador.. 4. amebiasis. 1928 132-3 
Union of South Africa (Whites)}| 1931 64-6 || Czechoslovakia.............. 1930 137-5 
England and Wales............ 1931 OOS4 CNL Samal CA ncce A aemen eee te oe 1930 141-0 
Moerthern Ireland. ..)..-...... 1930 Ge Or Ih Be yip tence con 8 tees Kleine are 1928 150-3 
Prince Edward Island......... 1931 GS ole’ Ceviont aie sais tel ke eens 1931 157-9 
ASpChe Wallecses tcc. sce es 1931 OS TO COSEALIRICAY..c sete antics tacit ot 1928 162-5 
Tush Pree! Statess.:. 26... 1931 GSsOF NW CEBUN@AT Yan wees fs sence eats 1931 162-9 
ESN NCIS) ON Fe a 1931 O9-4e ll biitich: India serene ce ee 1929 178-4 
UNTER 03S 1a gS ea a 1931 69-Silt Roumanias ee oa cae co. 1928 184-4 
Hiren lee See es i en cs 1930 75-1 WCC aetas Eee So Seat GER One 1930 234-4 
LESION 1931 75-9 


Infantile Mortality in Great Cities of the World.—In former times cities 
were considered to be “‘the graveyards of population’. Deaths, consequent upon 
the rapid spread of infectious diseases, were generally more numerous than births, and 
it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if they were 
not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific countryside. 
The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, and it is one of 
the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, yet 
not necessarily more dangerous to human nor to infant life than the average living 


- conditions in the country as a whole. 


To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England, 
was 59 per 1,000 living births in 1930, as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 60 per 1,000. In 1930 New York experienced an infantile mortality of 
58 per 1,000, as against a rate of 64 per 1,000 for the birth registration area of the 
United States. Paris, on the other hand, had in 1929 an infantile mortality of 99 
per 1,000 living births, as compared with 96 for France. Again, Berlin in 1930 
had an infant mortality of 73 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 84 in 
Germany, and Vienna an infant mortality in 1929 of 79 per 1,000 living births, 
as compared with 112-3 for Austria in the same year. 


In Canada, Montreal had in 1931 an infantile mortality of 114-1 per 1,000 
living births as compared with 112-9 for the province of Quebec. Toronto, too, 
had in 1931 an infantile mortality rate of 69-8 per 1,000 living births as against 
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69-8 for the province of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower 


infantile mortality rates than their respective provinces. 


one of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 


Vancouver, indeed, has 


33. —Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 
in 1930 or the Most Recent Year. 


Rate of 
Infantile 
Mortality. 


Rate of 
Infantile 
Mortality. 


—_—————$—— | — | | —— | | 


City. Year 
Oslo cee UE hs Eee 1930 
Auckland seitereee | reer 1930 
AIMSECL ATA ee er eer eee 1930 
VAncouversin seer aad eee 1930 
IBYISDANC- ka oes eae 1930 
Wellington: tert. pete eee 1930 
Stockholm: chaser tcl 1930 
Frankfort-on-Main............. 1930 
Wictorinw Cia. area ine 1930 
Syaneys Nass Wises dee is 1930 
MGlDOUTIC titres beter ek 1930 
Perth WwW. A ustralian..ce cea. 1930 
(Brand Onca.08 coe ehee Mien 1930 
Gini Ca cOF.ce.k ee Lote 1930 
Adela. 5. ess is das 1930 
ELAM tON eee rd eh ee 1930 
Ramontone. hee eee 1930 
ING We YVOrk a. jet eee 1930 
Winnipe ee cee ees eee 1930 
Eondon. Eine. eae nee 1930 
Copenhacen.ee ee ee 1930 
Calgary: nh tregnees cere 1930 
BinmMine hain ee 1930 
ODA ts... ne eon nce 1930 
Regina /uaste eaten) thee 1930 
Saskatoon yin ee mene. cree 1930 
Cape Town eee eee 1930 
Dresdenkewgent ic Pe asec: 1930 


City Year 

Shemield., xt cee oe acne ee 1930 
London; Ont. aca ee eeese 1930 
Washington ieee) ake e 1930 
(AREWEOCL De. -. eae canst apt one ae 1929 
Berlin §. 2s eee oe Sees ok 1930 
ami urg sc ee oo ee ete 1930 
Toronto sc. tebe eee ee ee 1930 
Moncton: ; ope tase ok rce 1930 
El aiax sia sateen ene ten eae 1930 
Manchester Manse: cence: ie 1930 
Neanich. 2 ce eee oat e eee 1930 
MICRA koe ee eee 1929 
Cologne cee cele an ee 1930 
Wdmbareh 5. tobe ele 1930 
Eiverpoolmiicc nen cae ee 1930 
LGIDZIG Ky Rae ee ee ee ee 1930 
OD. 3 co, eee ge eG ee 1929 
Samt John. sean se eee 1930 
Breslau 2) deere ee ees 1930 
Johannesburg. =. cee. ee 1930 
PEACUG cork pics eo ee 1929 
PSris.6: >. axes Koen eee 1929 
Glasoow: Soie ae eke eee 1930 
OCB OW Me secs cece Re are 1930 
Montreali.2 is; -54 caters 1930 
Ouebecs 2 yaar cic tee een 1930 
MAGrAS aac. Lee eaemne ee 1929 
letonoell ote wae AO Ara Cn Pom S BRE 1929 


The infant mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 


years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. 


Thus the rate for Toronto 


has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 70 in 1931, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 48, for Van- 
couver from 56 to 42, for Hamilton from 88 to 59, for Ottawa from 130 to 97, for 
London from 92 to 52, for Edmonton from 89 to 61, for Halifax from 135 to 81, for 


Saint John from 147 to 91. 


Altogether, in the 13 cities of 40,000 population and 


over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 41,923 living births in 
1921 and 3,833 infant deaths, being a rate of 91 per 1,000 living births. 
these same cities there were 39,758 living births but only 2,510 infant deaths, or a 
rate of 63 per 1,000 living births. 


In 1931 in 


Maternal Mortality.—Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is the 
maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal mortality is shown 
by Table 34 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties and to increase 
with mothers of more advanced years. 
ages per 1,000 living births in the nine provinces is shown for the years 1926-31, 


with totals for all ages. 


The mortality among mothers of different 


The maternal mortality is shown by age groups for 1931 


and by totals for earlier years in Table 35, also by causes for 1931 in Table 36. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 
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$4.—Maternal Deaths in Canada, by Age Groups, with Rates per 1,009 Living Births, 


Age Group. 


Under 20 years. . 


20-24 years...... 


25-29 years...... 


30-39 years...... 


Living 


Births. 


PHHBOOD WKAR AR WRWRWR ROGMarA 
Hf ~70O 00 OI ioe of) tt: an) mre OOo ot aqownrwr 


Living 


Births. 


232,750 
234,188 
236,737 
235,415 
243,495 
240,473 
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Maternal 
Deaths. 
a 
perl, 

No. | Tiving 
Births. 
175 11-4 
173 11-3 
163 10-6 
180 12-2 
175 11-6 
163 11:3 

9 my 

1 e 

1 a 
1,317 5-7 
1,300 5-6 
1,331 5-6 
1,341 5-7 
1,405 5-8 
1,215 5-1 


35.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1931, with Totals and Rates 
per 1,000 Living Births for 1926-31 and Averages for 1921-26 and 1926-30. 


Age Group. 
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Average, 1926-30 
Average, 1921-25 
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Rate per 1,000 living births, 1931. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1930. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1929. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1928. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1927. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1926. 


Average, 1926-30 
Average, 1921-25 
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Man. Sask. Alta. 


DAD ADADAIMRDN 
Wr oROWMNo 


AI ANDO a 


B.C. | Canada.1 


6 70 
8 193 
19 254 
24 534 
9 163 
- 1 
66 1,215 
63 1,405 
58 1,341 
61 1,331 
68 1,300 
65 1,317 
63 1,339 
2 
3 5:1 
8 5-8 
6 5-7 
9 5:6 
7 5:6 
5 5-7 
1 5-7 
9 2 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. 
3 Includes one mother under 15 years. 


area prior to 1926. 


2Quebec was not included in the registration 
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36.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1931. 


Norte.—For totals in 1930 and previous years, see Table 35. 


Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
Abortion with septic conditions. . - 2 5 29 49 df 12 15 5 124 

(9,) -AIDOnLION se pear seers - 1 5 28 41 6 8 15 4 108 

(b) Self-induced abortion....... - 1 - 1 8 1 4 - 1 16 
Abortion without mention of sep- 

tic conditions (hemorrhage 
ancluded): <2. eee ee ae eee - J 2 Lie lal 3 4 4 a 49 

(@) =A bortion.; =e Ee ieee - 1 2 14 7 3 2 4 7 40 

(b) Self-induced abortion....... - - - 3 4 - 2 = - 9 
Betopie gestation... 25) Lh eae ~ 4 - 6 13 5 5 1 5 39 

(a) With septic conditions...... - 2 - 3 2 - 1 1 - ) 

(b) Without mention of septic 

Conditions: eee. eee = 2 ~ 3 11 5 4 - 5 30 

Other accidents of prognancy ; 
(hemorrhage excluded).. ~ - - 3 5 - 2 - 1 11 
Puerperal heemorrhage............ if 4 6 50 |. 40 5 15 12 4 137 

(a) Placenta preevia............. if - 1 25 22 1 6 4 2 62 

(b) Other hemorrhage... ~ 4 S 25 18 4 2) 8 2 ao 
Puerperal septicemia (not ‘speci- +. 

fied as consequent upon abor- 
tion): Skee. hee en. eee 4 13 iD jt sel 78 25 20 19 10 310 
(a) Puerperal septicemia or 
PYniUs:. £, Fee Lee ee 4 13 10} Reis! 74 25 20 19 10 306 

(b) Puerperal tetanus........... - - - - 4 - - - = 
Puerperal albuminuria and ec- 

LaipSslas cote ee as ee 5 11 19 75 69 12 15 11 12 229 
Other toxeemias of pregnancy..... 1 2 4 19 18 4 2 10 1 61 
Puerperal phlegmasia alba dolens, 

embolism or sudden death 
(not specified as septic)...... J 10 6 43 51 5 10 5 10 141 

(a) Phlegmasia alba dolens and 
thrombOsishs.seicehen ee _ 1 - 6 8 if - 1 Z 19 

(D>) sBinibolismmere ree eee oe - 4 3 14 29 5 8 2 i 70 

(asuddenkdeathnas. case 1 5 3 23 14 1 2 2 1 52 
Other accidents of childbirth. ... 1 7 4 18 31 2 7 8 9 87 

(a) Ceesarean section....,....... - 4 2; 1 16 - il 2 2 28 

(DIED ystociaess.20 ee eee - 1 - 8 35 1 3 4 1 21 

(c) Instrumental delivery Sv ee - il - 3 4 = J 1 1 11 

(d) Rupture of uterus in par- 

‘Curitionaene septa ee - - 1 2: 1 - 1 ~ - 5 

(e) Other accidents of labour. . 1 1 1 4 7 1 1 1 5 22 
Other or not specified condition of 

the puerperal state............ - 1 4 9. 7 1 1 2 2 27 
(a) BLS pe diseases of the ; ; 
(b) ie apa this:title:s.. - 1 4 9 ih 1 - 2 2 26 

Wotals?.. bs. cate eee 13 55 | 660 | «6400 | «372 69 93 87 66 1,215 


As compared with the previous year, the number of maternal deaths shows a 
decrease of 190 or about 13 p.c. All provinces except Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia show substantiai decreases compared with 1930. 
In fact, for the first time since 1921, when statistics covered the provinces other than 
Quebec, and since 1926, when figures were made available for all provinces, a signi- 
ficant decrease of such deaths is shown. An analysis by causes is not possible, since 
the 1929 ‘‘Revision of the International List of Causes’? was used in 1931 and com- 
parability with previous years has thereby been disturbed. 


CHAPTER VI.—IMMIGRATION. 


While the great majority of French-Canadians can trace their descent to 
ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English-speaking 
Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this continent, 
though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been 
resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish 
English-speaking settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During 
the middle third of the nineteenth century a great English-speaking migration 
entered the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than 
the sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation 
by population. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth 
century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the 
great Northwest, resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 
1901 and 1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 
to 1901. 

Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement, but 
the Great War, which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources 
of our immigration in Great Britain and Continental Europe, where every able- 
bodied man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from 
the United Kingdom in 1918 numbered only about 3,000, as compared with 150,000 
in 1913; immigrant arrivals from Continental Europe numbered less than 3,000 in 
1916, as compared with approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the War, immigration — 
to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war period. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminisheu, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed, the 
depression which began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying unemploy- 
ment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised the question whether it was 
desirable that Canada should accept immigrants in any considerable number. 
Therefore the Government, on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an Order in Council whereby 
immigrants, except Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing 
Dominions and United States citizens coming from the United States, were allowed 
to come in only if they belonged to one of two classes—(a) wives and unmarried 
children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads established in Canada 
and in a position to look after their dependants; (b) agriculturists with sufficient 
money to begin farming in Canada. This limitation applies to the whole continent 
of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations affecting immigration 
from the British Isles, the British Dominions or the United States have not been 
changed but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly adopted. In harmony with 
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this policy the Department of Immigration and Colonization during 1931 closed 
all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in the United States and reduced 
its representation in the British Isles. 


For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient which would be insufficient in periods 
of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important factor 
in reducing immigration at the present time. . There is also in effect an Order in 
Council (Aug. 7, 1929), prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant coming 
under contract or agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or service 
of any kind in Canada, but this regulation does not apply to farmers, farm labourers, 
or houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and Colonization 
may admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or service is required 
in Canada. 


The relationship of prosperity and adversity to immigration is illustrated by 
Table 2, which shows that during the past thirty-five years immigration was 
-at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897; that it steadily increased 
from that time until 1908; that a decline took place in the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1909, on account of the short depression of 1908; and that thereafter immigration 
steadily increased till 1913. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than 
economic conditions restricted immigration but, with the expansion of business at 
the end of the War, our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression 
which characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. An improvement in business conditions 
in 1923 was reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1924, when 148,560 settlers entered Canada as compared with less than half 
that number in the preceding year. The fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 
1926, showed declines of 24-4 and 35-3 p.c. respectively from the 1924 level, but 
the fiscal years ended 1927 to 1929 showed increases in harmony with the general 
upward trend of business. ‘The fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, showed a slight 
falling off, and the restrictions on immigration imposed since August, 1930, referred 
to on p. 185, have been mainly instrumental in reducing the total of immigrant 
arrivals from 163,288 in 1930 to 88,223 and 25,752 for the fiscal years 1931 and 1932 
respectively. ; 

The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1867 to 1880 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 
United Kingdom, the United States and other countries, is given by years from 
1881 in Table 2. 


1.—Number of Immigrants settling in Canada in each of the calendar years 1867-18890. 
(Compiled from the Reports of the Minister of Agriculture.) 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
TSOT RA e etek ot hehe aera ee ane L4SO66E STAs... See IA. Atenas Sere eee 39,373 
SOSH. ao ichraci a te eee en ee 12 VOD. WALS CBs «cs aycickae os tee titi 27,382 
WoL ines Bercetlits Aean aa, moot ines tg td eaieais AS O30! ||P IST6 er Bire oct. ce ie eee tere eee 25, 633 
1870.16. Sens ee, See. Beets & 24,706 e187 Terk bye ea ee he eee ee 27,082 
1 bc fA Eig ge ed pd tens © Aes oP Preier A thy eee! 21s CCN LOM Ses cee eel aen a ee ae oe 29,807 
TS 72s eae Oe Se Seer on a 36,578. |ETS7934 tae Be. Shee soe RE ee =e 40,492 


ESB ab ai ates mae a bis Se Scie RE eee BO, O50) Be TBSO Foie, aa mids ina Seteiage cea oe Sena 38,505 
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2.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other Countries, calendar or fiscal years ended 1881-1932. 


Norr.—See table on page 145 for estimate of the movement of population between the censuses of 
{901 and 1921. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
Calendar from— eat 3 from— 
or wn isca, Ce 
Fiscal United Tiniged Other Total.t Year. United United Other Total.t 
Year. King- States. Coun- King- Bextas Coun- 
dom “| tries. dom. “| tries 

Lh OOS Es el 17,033} 21,822 9 1361-475 901 t19 072. s. ts ee. 55,791| 34,659) 34,217| 124,667 
Bart Soc eit 41,283} 58,372} 12,803} 112,458] 1908............. 120,182) 58,312) 83,975) 262,469 
ft ee ee 45,439] 78,508 0.6771, 133, 624) 1909) 2. wees. 52,901) 59,832} 34,175) 146,908 
18842............] 31,787] 65,886 6; 151), 103, S24 1910. ce. see c 59,790] 103,798} 45,206) 208,794 
Fe ee 18,591} 57,506 DOs (9, LOO tL OI. ck. ware ...| 123,013] 121,451] 66,620} 311,084 
| eee oe 23,507] 40,650 49951: 969, [p21 OID eee 138,121) 133,710} 82,406] 354,237 
oseievete...0.1 O41, 104) 41,046) 12,376) 84,5260 51913..<......0.005 150,542) 139,009) 112,881) 402,432 
MOE etc. 20s 6 30,852} 44,952} 12,962) 88,766) 1914............. 142,622} 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
IS a 19,384] 67,896 4a20( OT G00 AGI on. cee 43,276] 59,779) 41,734] 144,789 
Papeete as 2S .6 Sa 21,793} 50,336 2EOSS) sala OOH aL OL Gs ore ocrctanee ores 8,664) 36,937 2,936] 48,537 
Enotes eek s,,.; 22,042) 52, 516 GOUAL S21 GonELOl is ccs eee. 8,282) 61,389 5,703] 75,374 
pI es 2 oe ee 22,636 8360/5: 30; 096N) 1918s 3.45. 3,178| 71,314 4,582] 79,074 
UE Ses 20,071 - 95562] > 20 635t 1919 2 cote ioe ada 9,914) 40,715 7,073| 57,702 
18942 16,004 - ALSIb 2OSZONT L020 amines 59,603] 49,656 8,077| 117,336 
18952 14, 956 - B-SS4 2155 COON OO ec ceeere a cx « 74,262) 48,059] 26,156) 148,477 
PR <'o 5 12,384 - Bra 1G. Sool O22 vs 5-ch.,cklenees se 39,020} 29,345} 21,634) 89,999 
LS ee 11,383 2,412 COTM SOUT Gis 1923's), eas 34,508} 22,007} 16,372) 72,887 
18982 Leis 9, 119 11608) 31,900) 1994 oso ke ws 72,919} 20,521] 55,120) 148,560 
IEDs eer raeece 10,660) 11,945) 21,938) 44,543] 1925............% 53,178) 15,818} 42,366) 111,362 
CC re Datad yper 8, 043) ek: 2h leeds S95 10269... an ool 37,030} 18,778] 40,256] 96,064 
a a 11,810] 17,987| 19,352) 49,149] 1927............. 49,784] 21,025) 73,182) 143,991 
DO Pe SS Tos 173259) 26538319" 23.732) 67, 3791928). keds 50,872} 25,007) 75,718)-151,597 
A se Rae eis 5 41,792} 49,473} 37,099] 128,364] 1929............. 58,880) 30,560) 78,282) 167,722 
i) ee 50,874) 45.171) 34; 786) 130, 331) -1930.... 22.2.0... 64,082] 30,727| 68,479) 163,288 
ECT Es Seren 65,359] 43,543] 37,364] 146,266/) 1931............. 27,584! 24,280] 36,359) 88,223 
WORE OS vgs. 86,796] 57,796] 44,472] 189,064) 19382............. 7,088} 14,297) 4,367) 25,752 


1The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1881 to 1891 do not distinguish be- 
tween immigrants and non-immigrants. As the U.S.-born population of Canada, according to the census, 
increased only from 77,753 to 80,915 between 1881 and 1891, it would appear that the number of permanent 
immigrants from the United States in these years must have been comparatively small. No statistics 
of immigrants from the U.S. were collected for the years 1892 to 1896. Calendar year. %Six months, 
January to June, inclusive. 4Nine months ended March 31. 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 3, the 

25,752 immigrants who came to Canada in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, 

., included 11,988 males and 13,764 females, males constituting only 46-5 p.c. of the 
total. Male immigrants normally exceed female immigrants as 1s shown in Table 4. 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


Male. Female. 
Age Group in 


ears. 5 Mar- |Widow-|] Di- : Mar- |Widow-| Di- 
Single ried. ed. vorced. Total. || Single. ried. ed. vorced. Total. 
oy ae aD 4,270 -S = % 4,270} 4,110 = a = 4,110 
iio ys, 1,388 9 = = 1,397 94 164 2 
20-24... 761 160 1 = 922 637} 1,012 6 3] 1,658 
25-29... 620 493 2 4l 1,119 496} 1,420 15 10} 1,941 
Sali ean 473| 1,340 22 21; 1,856 427| 2,094 73 30| 2,624 
a 184} 1,035 38 17} 1,274 166 920 136 18} 1,240 
- 50 and over...... 112 815 200 23] 1,150 131 601 483 16} 1,231 
Totals....... 7,808] 3,852 263 65, 11,988] 6,761] 6,211 115 77] 13,764 
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4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-32. 


Child- Child- 
Fiscal Adult cult ren Total Fiscal Adult See n Total 
Year Males cualee paeee : Year Males “ates ene 
TOR. cacti 185> 198i eb 0S8|_ 44 G4 5ieot ls, OS4i al OD 2c ci eter ee 38,597) 32,042} 19,360) 89,999 
1012 ae 2 proce 2117266) 182922] 1605040/35452371) 1993 So ir 33,286} 24,756) 14,845 72,887 
GIS. ccs shmd 238) 779| 90168) 68,485) 402 433) 1924 ie eee 87,623) 38,763} 22,169} 148,560 
6 8 Bee ein Servet 224,348] 94,028) 66,502) 384,878] 1925......-...... 55,478} 34,294] 21,590! 111,362 
NOL Dae nea as ae 74,143) 41,990] - 28,656) 144, 789])-1926.../........4 46,963] 26,611} 22,4901) 96,064 
TOUG Se eee 23,139] 15,478 O920\) 48) Sse O2ie ene. omelet: 80,512} 33,277) 30,2021) 143,991 
LOT Seat: AA eae 43/074) WAGs Osa) el. (08s To OTA TL O2Se re ys eee ce 82,204] 36,978) 32,4151) 151,597 
NOUS Se Bhan pom BEAT) UTE LO\, alos S02) 69, O(a O20e. nee cee 94,861) 38,937] 33,9241) 167,722 
LONG Pear eae 25,842!) P18) 5041 13-266) — 67, 702 19800 ee sates - 74,062} 47,534) 41,6921! 163,288 
LGD OST eae ore 4058721) 250) 0061265458) e117, 3361 9S1=, ee cee ett - 34,317| 28,777| 25,1291] 88,223 
ODT RR tia. ee: 70,808) ©4977) 28,292) 148, 4771/1982) ey. .2 6, 664 9,133] 9,955) 25,752 


1‘Children’”’ since 1926 includes all under 18 years of age. — 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic: composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily | 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country and prepared for the duties of Canadian 
citizenship. Since the French are not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, 
this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who 
speak the English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch 
and Germans, who readily learn English and are already acquainted with the 
working of democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, 
however desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, 
and the Canadianizing of the people who have come to Canada from these regions 
in the present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and 
in the cities of the East. Less assimilable still, are those who come to Canada from 
the Orient. On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past 
generation has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those 
continental European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related 
to the British, though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 


The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932 are shown in Table 5. In the latter year the British 
races contributed 59 p.c. of the immigrants, French 11 p.c., and Germans 9 p.c. 


5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 
Racial Origin. Via Cee : 
an From Via Ocean From 
Ports. U.S Total. Ports. USS. Total 

British Races— : 
Baglishty arcs satar aves ame 14, 662 7,498 22,160 4,275 4,525 8, 800 
High. eee see 4,233 2,904 | ° aon 791 1,716 2,507 
Seottishte.d sac eceehue 7,872 2,917 10, 789 1,843 14732 3,579 
Welsh: B55 43.6.0 cree tea ee 817 231 1,048 179 147 326 


Totals, British... 27, 584 13,550 41,134 7,088 8,120 15, 208 
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5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932—concluded. 


1931 1932. 
Racial Origin. 
Via Ocean From Via Ocean From 
Ports. US. Total. Ports. U.S. Total. 
Continental European 
Races— 
Nantes. 522 Les wos 20 1 26 5 - 5 
LODGE a ee 255 105 360 47 31 78 
Evista. 11 57 68 - 21 21 
PIU ATIAI cc oo, e'ce oe See es 295 - 295 15 3 18 
MORO AVIAN (6 650 shel es be aE 482 2 484 106 5 111 
CED OL gee eee 225 8 PE 69 9 78 
MR eDUEAN ooh se oes - - - - - = 
Dich 344 444 788 333 236 269 
MMEOMEATAGE oc.ccdicl ccs cee. 63 2 65 6 1 Z 
CUGIDS SU ee 2,297 57 2,354 92 38 130 
MS OTIS. ck ST cake ices so os 347 4,391 4,738 87 2atoe 2,821 
Art ERE os 6 oes os y os 7,840 2,741 10,581 727 1,532 2,259 
“CURD tons ee 388 48 436 20 43 63 
eae Se eee vb oie 5 cust 1,007 228 1235 414 166 580 
vos Sak 6, ye a 2,908 613 ov4en 202 447 649 
RE ES NS d ct ace cc ee ok 28 1 29 4 2 6 
(LALA rr 466 1 A777 45 5 50 
SU DCAGHTR 2) 1 ieee 2,401 71 2,472 397 41 438 
DOSES 13 6 19 - 
DM tsxittlehy te baciesscck es oo - - - - 1 1 
MPonteneeTins :....2.2..55% 3 - 3 - - - 
iG) a Oe 2 - 2 - 1 i! 
(ONS tp ee 3,997 226 4,223 554 103 657 
MEOFUUIP UCSC. pi .i se seca en 5 10 15 2 2 4 
PUIMIANTAN: OE sec. oa eR 179 44 223 22 15 oie 
HSS Soo err 879 97 976 74 32 “06 
PMGMIANG. 2) cca ele vk ok 6,413 78 6,491 502 38 540 
Scandinavian— P : 
LPO 820 184 1,004 53 87 140 
MMPI CIG = ites cava oy ok 25 17 42 - 10 10 
INOPWEPIAN. .2.......408 740 645 1,385 70 171 241 
Shit 9 eee 730 366 1,096 79 195 274 
Senlee o: 140 18 158 31 16 47 
SOE 1,957 32 1,989 337 9 346 
‘STE i 8 26 34 0) 11 20 
Spanish American......... 1 1 2 2 - 2 
OE ees eee 211 83 294 24 28 52 
Une ke 7 - 7 1 1 2 
PUP OSIA Videos os oches ve wes 364 27 391 ie ) 66 
Totals, Continental 
European Races....... 35, 876 10,540 46,416 4,091 6,043 10,134 
Non-European Races— 
American Indian.......... 8 8 - 34 34 
VSD I a 2 - 2 = = = 
Pemietian. 925.23... . 2.6% 21 1 22 4 1 5 
Gt - - = - - - 
> East Indian races......... 80 - 80 47 - 47 
Dee acs a se 204 il 205 195 - 195 
oA 120 158 278 15 83 98 
SS eee 2 - 2 - - - 
on CSOD, 54 22 76 15 16 31 
Totals, Non-European Races 483 190 673 276 134 410 
» Grand Totals.............. 63, 943 24,280 88,223 11, 455 14,297 25, 752 
4 3 German’ includes Austrian. 
$ 
= 
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Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old and 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932, in Table 6. English-speaking immigrants 
constituted 78 p.c. of the total in 1932, French-speaking immigrants 5 p.c. and 
German speaking immigrants 3 p.c. 


6.—Languages of Immigrants Ten Years Old and Over, arriving via Ocean Ports 
and from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


1931 1932 
Language. ——_- ————_———]H 
Via Ocean From Via Ocean From 
Ports. WSR Total. Ports. U.S: Total. 
Bnglishs 6.23 tecatiwseae aes 24,216 16, 064 40, 280 | 6,065 8,679 14,744 
Rrenohe.. os. wenn ee 407 1,269 1,676 74 869 943 
German) eke ee 6,481 204 6, 685 450 138 588 
INIOFWeRlalt sees be 4 35 678 46 17 63 
Swedish ss5--t wee ces ee 694 35 729 53 32 85 
MED anti hiticcP teen tere eae 721 26 747 36 6 42 
Meelandics acme eras sce 19 1 20 - 3 3 
Rilomishiasaetloateenet ne cee 160 46 206 22 10 cee 
Duteho.ts secre heen cee 269 22 291 22 15 ol 
Minnishect tote ee em 2,089 19 2,108 50 ile 67 
Histonians setae aes 51 2 3 4 1 5 
Mottisheecmspee se ee 27 ~ 27 1 2 3 
Lithuanian...... At. eee 432 4 436 25 if 26 
Russian. Ree oes sce oee 940 21 961 45 ce8 53 
ERODE Wee ee er eee 23k 113 1,344 85 147 232 
Ruthenian ser ete. conse 
‘Russniale’aer tee en as ce 3, 820 18 3,838 191 12 203 
Wikraintans atscew ee ee 
Polish eet Oe ck Bee 5, 063 62 Onto 404 32 436 
Roumanian eet at ee 189 13 202 24 if ot 
Slovenian asta cee eee 83 if 84 6 - 6 
Czech (Bohemian).......... 1,714 13 Pt 207 6 213 
Croat(Serbian)§..4...0 ee: 727 13 740 100 5 105 
Hungarian (Magyar)........ 1,883 26 1,909 225 21 246 
Oréanee.. oe th one eee - = - - - - 
Wt lian eos: Ree os ates doe 788 73 861 304 69 373 
Spanish. & etre acceso 14 5 19 11 5 16 
iIRortueuesesns ance ee ae if - 1 1 - 1 
Greeks)... uiiomctapn amon 352 23 375 18 32 50 
A panianys..3 jester Sa 19 1 20 4 - 4 
Mturlsishteen. «nance oes - 5 1 - 1 
Buleartany..sasee oes aren 301 - 301 12 4 16 
Chinese tee: incense rr as = = - - - - 
DADANESO tian. voice cee er 184 - 184 185 - 185 
Fasthladian o.oo 70 - 70 42 ~ 42 
Armenian (Aramaic)........ 23 - 23 2 1 3 
Syriane(Arabic) oc... nes 37 74 44 5 7 12 
Totals) 3362 53, 653 18,116 71, 769 8,729 10,146 18,866 


Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the latest fiscal year, ended Mar. 31, 19382, 
British subjects immigrating to Canada numbered 9,147 and American citizens 
12,325, or together over 83 p.c. of the total number of immigrants shown in Table 7. 
Immigrants of Polish nationality ranked third with 1,234 or nearby 5 p.c. 
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7.—Nationalities of Immigrants, arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United States, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 
Nationality. os 
Via Ocean From Via Ocean From Total 
Ports. U.S. Ports US. ee 

La Un A OS a 28,144 2,938 7,332 1,815 9,147 
OS SOS Sa 42 20, 723 48 12,277 12,325 

Lh CTs Soles oe a 2 8 10 - - - 
ERAGOTIAN. 3... Sc 5.00 cass tes - 1 1 1 1 2 
PpoentiniAts.c ssc 8 iso. s ae 15 3 18 1 2 3 
Toe Dc ee a 1 1 2 2 - 2 
OTST Ses nO te ae 1 - 1 1 = 1 

RE PEGTAIMAN ok cere sa ele wed soe 1 4 5 - = - 
VG VAT OI, err - - ~ 1 1 2 
SERESAI Toe csi steah te elels sac o e's a ane 3 i! 4 1 - 1 

REMAIN. eters tessa. y's eaves 1 - 1 - - ~ 
Dotti 2 oe ne on 6 - 6 2 - 2 

MOTAOWEGIGAT tes si0rs aace' «600 ds il - 1 - - - 
PMASETIAW EC One, tsi erors vivant 398 30 428 49 12 61 
OUEUAM. ee S fetgisie sic-e'sie ess a's 290 45 335 45 2 47 
ING AT INT Sik. a: /eaice va ba 299 ~ 299 12 - 12 
Czechoslovakian............ 2,649 15 2,664 509 6 515 
LPO STG 2,551 12 2,563 98 10 108 
PORE LPS AAO, oss eye ins wd oes 253 29 282 60 8 68 
VTA Re Gh ga eae ee 3,548 85 3, 633 363 25 388 
Lo BSc Pn ie a 380 3 3 18 7 25 
Ce Ee 321 20 341 30 5 35 
MIMISATANGN ies 6-8 ce see oe 2,132 6 2,138 345 8 353 
nV 955 19 974 394 16 410 
“OR nce aS oe Oe arr 1,676 5 1,681 278 4 282 
Lat Ri 5) ees ee oe 13,810 76 13, 886 1,210 24 1,234 
PPOUMIANIAR ho ose css cc ens s 2,098 36 2,134 177 10- 187 
USS Ae i 886 63 949 17 15 32 
UES Sa S0e Us naa aie 837 37 874 52 6 58 
Peciandie<..c.....-. eee ae 26 7 33 - 3 3 
OI Sa er 723 42 765 60 11 71 
Slt, ae 469 40 509 67 6 73 
SOUT Ae es er 292 19 311 28 7 35 
Se 4 2 6 3 - 3 
iy eGo Ty Soe A rr 25 - 25 4 - 4 
Coo GN, a rie 81 3 84 - 8 
“TRY CEG ae a ie 102 1 103 9 1 10 
MGMUANIAN..........:.....-- 650 - 650 74 3 77 
Panamanian................ ~ - - 2 - he 
TS 1 il 2 1 3 4 

_ Guxemburger............... 14 - 14 - - - 
Lone a ee 2 ie 32 - 32 1 - 1 

WeeOHTAN.. 6c... 7.......+.- 5 = 5 - - - 
On 151 - 151 142 - 142 

1 - 1 - - - 
Bee ee ee 45 5 50 6 6 12 
Turkish Be iss icles 8 - 8 1 74 3 
Danziger.. jet eee oe 14 - 14 2 - 2 
Guatemalan................ - ~ - 1 - 1 
West Indian (not Br.)....... - - - - 1 1 
CMT i Cp oh nr 63, 943 24, 280 88, 223 11, 455 14, 297 25, 752 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 8 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the latest two fiscal years. The figures 
show that the United States was the birthplace of more of our 1932 immigrants 
_ than any other single country, with 10,835. England came second with 4,644, 
- Scotland third with 2,207 and Poland fourth with 1,304. 
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8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants, arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United 


States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


Country of Birth. 


Canada =. Sig t-'vag ¢ dsctioe ek 


inglandssssancccre eee 
Ireland (Free State)......... 
Ireland (Northern).......... 
Scotland....v a2. eanneiocoem 


Newfoundland... canter 
St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 
Mexicomietine enn tee 


Gananae Eritishwcce. tester 
Other South America....... 
West Indies (Br). ..c.c.65-0 
West Indies (not Br.)........ 
Austria Pon Pak ene hoe 


inland soceccte ae Reh sht AA eae 


Rolandie tte ceteeesnc oar 
DABSIB IO sop sain cole gre 


Spank a eae 
Other European countries, 

including Luxemburg...... 
PNUSER STA ee olen ocr ato eee 


ALEICR SCE TS hanna ek ae, ee 
INITICAM NOC LODO) eae rie ee 
Other Aslai vies tema se oe 


WE 
Other countries (Br.)........ 
Other countries (not Br.).... 
Bornagiseans.. oes eon 


Via Ocean 
Ports. 


Total. 


SS ee Se OS ees 


1,683 


63,943 | 


dor bd oo 
RPWODONW NWI NONNFE-E bo 


_ 


ROR RO | Cro0oc | 


24,280 


11, 455 


—_ 


ou) 
BP RNWO!l PUTO! IHEP Re PER OWe] 


—_= 


14,297 
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Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
have landed. In the past ten years, up to 1932, there was a great increase in the 
percentage of immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax. This would appear 
to be due to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. 
Lawrence is open for traffic. Figures for recent years are given in Table 9. 


9.—Immigrants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1926-32. 


Port. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

US OSE Ae 40, 963 63, 792 64,392 74, 653 70, 688 34,114 6, 932 
<ul 210) Ae 12,245 16, 889 14,176 13,046 14,631 5,793 392 
(Ep DIMES: 85 a ee le ~ 20,490 37,677 43,072 44,936 42,584 20,809 2.324 
North Sydney 435 Fee 832 va 1,176 538 281 
So age ee 5 89 id 1 17 15 13 
MiG nes ae Ped 144 192 272 340 516 218 136 
Vancouver 1,333 1,220 1,386 sil bi HESS 1,038 791 361 
RATA osc cskaagn c6S + <'a0 361 513 475 422 229 -232 125 
MBER SVERNCOT Oe es o's Se xe las + «ce hs 1,163 1, 402 1, 641 1,397 1,607 1,386 85) 
“Tos Phy AS Seen eee 26 A 218 16 23 6 2 
BRST MOVERS Coie kes bis cess 121 433 119 49 52 41 39 
From the United States. .... 18,778 21,025 25,007 30,560 30,727 24, 280 14,297 
REOUAIS Sc cn wa tec nak.s 96,064 | 143,991 | 151,597 | 167,722 |. 163,288 88,223 25,702 


Destinations of Immigrants.—The immediate destinations of the immi- 
grants arriving in Canada are given for the years from 1901 to 1932 in Table 10, 
which may be compared with the census tables on pp. 102 and 103 showing the in- 
crease of population in the decades between 1901 and 1931. 

While immigration to the Maritime Provinces during the first 32 years of 
the twentieth century was comparatively small, totalling 211,147, that to Quebec 
and Ontario was very large. From 1905 to 1928 Ontario received a larger number 
of immigrants annually than any other province of the Dominion, while Manitoba 
was usually second in this respect. In 1929 immigration to Manitoba exceeded 
that to Ontario by 10,000 persons, but in 1930, 1931 and 1932 the positions were - 
again reversed. The immigration to Eastern Canada (Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario) has almost equalled that to Western Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia) in the 82-year period. . 


19.— Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1991-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-32. 


Mari- Wis British 
Fiscal Year. oe, Quebec. |Ontario. oe atche- | Alberta. one Sore Total. 
inces. ee Yukon. 

a ls eae 2,144] 10,216 6,208) 11,254 14,160 2,600 2,567 49,149 
§ UA A 2g a 2,312 8,817 9,798) 17,422 22,199 3,483 3,348 67,379 
= _ LS es re 5,821! 17,040} 14,854] 39,535 43,898 5,378 1,838 128,364 
>} bt sta a ri 5,448] 20,222) 21,266) 34,911 40,397 6, 994 1,093 130,331 
d NOT 5. SoS 4,128} 23,666] 35,811] 35,387 39,289 6,008 1,977 146, 266 
OOS, ly Sn 6,381} 25,212) 52,746) 35,648) 28,728) 26,177| 12,406 1, 766 189, 064 

_ 1907 (9 months) ........ 6,510} 18,319} 32,654) 20,273) 15,307) 17,559] 13,650 395 124, 667 

ze RS See ee 10,360} 44,157) 75,133) 39,789} 30,590) 21,477) 30,768 195 262,469 
3 os aay a 6,517] . 19,733| 29,265} 19,702} 22,146) 27,651]. 21,862 32 146, 908 
AU per Es ae 10,644) 28,524) 46,129) 21,049 29,218) 42,509| 30,721 - 208, 794 

eS 2a Go) a 13,2361 42,9141 80,0351 34,653! 40,7638 44,782! 54,701 - 311,084 
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10.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-32—concluded. 


Mari- 1a oes oe ae a ’ 
Fiscal Year. ee Quebec. | Ontario. ee atche- | Alberta, “e ae Sh ae Total. 
inces. ee Yukon. 

191284 GES ee 15,973} 50,602} 100,227) 43,477) 46,158} 45,957) 51,843 - 354, 237 
MW Biss dob ooocbodmobe sack 19,806) 64,835) 122,798] 48,813} 45,147) 48,073] 57,960 = 402,432 
VOU e cltrtoretsersnsine oeneranis 16,730} 80,368} 123,792} 41,640} 40,999) 43,741} 37,608 - 384, 878 
LOUD Saterats ersngelacceceseereer 11,104} 31,053) 44,873) 13,196} 16,173) 18,263} 10,127 = 144,789 
i iaaeieocadaseoubs nH 5,981) 8,274) 14,743) 3,487; 6,001) 7,215] 2,836 - 48,537 
UO ereeadeors 0000 om cole 5,710} 10,930} 26,078) 5,247) 9,874] 12,418) 5,117 _ 75,374 
LQTS Sea ee eevee reser eer 5,247) 9,059} 23,754) 6,252) 12,382) 16,821) 5,559 = 79,074 
LOL Oe ieictatote hm ceutyere es here 3,860} 6,772} 13,826) 4,862} 8,552) 11,640) 8,190 - 57,702 
BOZO ce agree eianerenistetci scence. 5,554) 13,078} 39,344) 11,387; 14,287) 20,000} 13,686 = 117,336 
INA Gabor sadcman heirs: 6,353} 21,100) 62,572} 12,649) 138,392} 17,781) 14,630 - 148,477 
Igoe agunagoodsobdae. 3,222) 13,724, 34,590) 8,904) 9,894) 11,825) 7,840 - 89.999 
IMDS ABE spe Co coho ¢ 3,298] 9,343} 30,444) 6,037) 8,186; 8,798} 6,781 - 72,887 
LY PE aera cits CSCIC Gr 7,940} 19,979) 65,280) 21,451) 138,200 10, 430) 10, 280 - 148,569 
LU PTGS Rice iC Fare 3,153] 16,279} 45,912) 11,772) 14,041) 10,952; 9,253 = 111,362 
Er aldgads Coclaccuan oe 1,670) 11,367) 29,293} 19,079} 13,816) 12,540) 8,212 87 96, 064 
LI ifr Boe a Groeeinin aoc 3,125} 16,642) 40,604) 36,739} 20,085) 16,367); 10,410 16} 143,991! 
1 eis cic A Aic Perr Ome 3,741} 18,469) 45,052) 43,596} 15,331) 15,473)° 9,891 5} 151,597 
1 UES OAD Gt S06 GO BEES ae 4,063} 18,659) 47,656) 57,651} 14,789) ‘16,243; 8,652) ~ 8) 167,722! 
10S Orreccyaveraser deerevate ctor er fh aeee 4,950) 23,917} 59,974) 39,132} 11,003) 14,970) 9,333 1} 163, 2881 
BOSD is Spal sale die aoe 3,704} 16,290) 33,652) 17,524) 5,057) 6,441) 5,551 1 88, 2231 
ER Pes GEeh OR coh CORTE Bie 2,462} 5,106) 11,503) 1,022) 1,177) 2,041) 2,430 = 25,752). 

Totals. .....0.0; 211,147) 724, 666) 1,419,866) 758,540 1, 224, 383 484,769) 13,329) 4,836,756 


1 Includes immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 3 in 1927, 39 in 1928, 1 in 1929, 8 in 1930, 
3 in 1931 and 11 in 1932. 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The settlers most universally accept- 
able to Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter 
domestic service. In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations of immi- 
grants arriving in Canada during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


11.— Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants Arriving in Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 
Occupation. Via |From the Via From the 
Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Farmers and Farm Labourers— 
MOD aes oe coe ee ae 16, 702 3,347 20,049 643 1,196 1,839 
Women Lip Laat Moho Poxeharrer h aedates toes Nava emer ores 2,879 1,026 3,905 256 542 798 
Childreniccis ae ene eee 6, 612 1,491 8,103 1,063 737 1,800 
General Labourers— 
ECT ets tick Oe tee Forget cers. ee 2,649 699 3,348 311 321 632 
Women Date yale. dane ola Me ae Old 186 703 65 84 149 
@inldrengerern re etn ee 1, 053 194 1,247 159 87 246 
Mechanics— d 
ICS he 2 eRe ee eee Oy OP SE, eee atest gt 3,016 2,048 5, 064 426 802 1, 228 
Women Sole RA OD OOS Lo Dae S26 1,017 625 1,642 148 296 444 
WhitdrentcO. cee cc. ee eee é4 411 1,165 83 204 287 
Clerks, Traders, etc.— 

SN aetent, Sis MO Ce = Ac fiarae oR 1,538 1,799 3,337 338 1,139 1,477 

Women os Se FE = diy Dear i aoe 868 795 1,663 183 466 649 
: Childrent.6-5 S4eehee cee eee ee 462 428 890 84 254 338 
Miners— 

BH AC go ee oe Sie Bn coe 136 47 183 24 37 61 
WGI ON se stirs ote nie cic icons Leta sae: 14 5 19 6 4 10 
Whildvens.. .d/y0 eee bene, aoe ie 15 6 21 2 8 10 

Domestics— 
Domestics 18 years and over........ 9,229 594 9, 823 993 279 1202 


under Sivearsge nce coe 971 42 1,013 192 19 211 
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11.—Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants Arriving in Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1921 and 1932—concluded. 
1931. 1932. 
Occupation. Via |From the Via |From the e 
Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Not Classified— 
TOES: Sagi uo ad ee eee 954 1,382 400 1,027 1,427 
OUP DATO) < cag aeySyQeaieR: MRRP eee 7,228 3,794 2,998 2,813 5,811 
‘CU A a | ey ee 7,329 5,361 3,081 3, 982 7,063 
Totals— 
MULE eee sors Fis cio vis ate coerce ce den 24,995 9,322 2,142 4,522 6, 664 
GLEE RIES SRR Rye eS nase ae oa 215762 7,025 4,649 4,484 9,133 
MP UTORM St. ce cee se ok elt ee. 17,196 7,933 4,664 5,291 9,955 
OtAISN. Secession ats oo aes 63, 943 24,280 88, 223 11,455 14,297 25, 752 
Destinations— 
Maritime Provinces................. 2,209 1,495 3, 704 1123 1,339 2,462 
“SUILIGLENG Oh RS ae a ey 11,571 4,719 16,290 1,983 3,123 5,106 
OTOL ee: 22,330 11,322 33, 652 4,855 6,648 11,503 
CLS TRI ESO, 5 oece amet epee ps Bea ROR a ee 16,670 854 17,524 576 446 1.022 
RSS GEUPOO WAIN. ses nlee chien sade siecle g 3,407 1, 650 5,057 662 515 L177 
oh. (OSS SAT, 20 ea ee See nn ee | 3,965 2,476 6,441 978 1,063 2,041 
Pribisn Columbia...) ...0.0. ..ase ce 3,786 1, 754 5,540 1,266 Plo 2,417 
BATON NG eIN WE coe Soe eda tele oe 4 10 14 12 24 


LSU SE CLT SNG SaaS SUT ae aOR aces 


1 


1[ncludes domestics under 18 years of age. 
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Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. These regulations, 
however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian domicile:—! 


(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons of 
constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic alco- 
holism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect their ability 
to earn a living. 

(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any loathsome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 
immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 

(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude. 

(4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and per- 
sons who are likely to become public charges. 

(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 

(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over 55 years of age, or to 
a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 


belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who 
become undesirables within five years after legal entry. 

The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Tables 12 and 13, which 
give the numbers of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes 
of such rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each 
of the 11 fiscal years ended 1922 to 1932, together with the totals for the 19 fiscal 
years 1903-21 and the 30 fiscal years from 1903 to 1932 inclusive. 


1 See also pp. 185 and 186. 
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12.—Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal Causes 
and Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1903-32, with Totals 1903-21 and 1992-32. 


, 1903 
Item. ee 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926.| 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. |Total. - 
921. 


By Causes— 
Medical causes.} 5,094 60 Sil) 130 83 40 95] 104 94 78 39 26] 5,880 
Civil causes... .} 9,080} 1,023) 595) 862) 948} 226) 594; 215) 266) 243) 444] 298/14, 794 


Totals..... 14,174) 1,083} 632} 992) 1,031) 266) 689) 319) 360) 321) 483) 9824/20,674 

By Nationalities- . 
‘British: aescs- 1,967; 153 98 187} 199 109} © 209 150 154 160) 251 180) 3,817 
United States. . 298 7 4 6 11 - 5 2 3 8 6 4 354 
Other countries}11,909} 923) 530) 799] 821 157) = 475 167} 203 153} 226 140) 16, 503 


13.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1993-32, with Totals 1993-21 and 1993-32. 


1903 
Item. . 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | Total. 


By Causes— 
Medical causes.| 3,914 313 282 649 420 410 470 519 650 600 789 697] 9,713 
Public charges.| 5,741 950 679 775 543 506 354 430 444] 2,106} 2,245) 4,507/19,280 
Gunallly, ...| 3,899 630 543 511 520 453 447 426 441 591 868} 1,006)10, 335 
ther civi ; 


causes........ 42 el 05 76 93 58} 189) 149} 257; 194; 107} 200) 270) 2,840 
Accompanying 
deported per- 
SONS tiene 307 48 52 78) 145) 9 158), 165) 2254), 235] 559) = 2741 54522 3820 


SS ee ee ee Oe 


By Nationalities- 
British, auc. 7,589} 1,107} 888] 1,377; 985 899} 808) 1,047] 1,083} 2,983) 3,099] 4,248/26,113 
United States..| 4,387 725 520 417 321 330 351 297 294 228 279 260} 8,409 
Other countries| 3,027; 214; 224) 312) 380) 487) 426) 542) 587) 752) 998) 2,517|10,466 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrants 
are the juveniles of both sexes, many of whom have been trained by highly 
accredited British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the 
boys being taught the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in 
domestic occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while 
the girls are placed either in town or country, but the organizations remain the 
guardians of the children until they have reached maturity, and in addition the 
children are subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until they 
reach their nineteenth year. This inspection is under the control of the Supervisor 
of Juvenile Immigration. 


Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term ‘“‘children’’ was 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to Canada 
under provincial or approved society auspices. These organizations were assisted 
by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which provided free transportation for the 
boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada under their auspices. 
On September 23, 1931, the societies concerned were notified that the Dominion 

overnment had decided to withdraw from any further assistance of that nature. 


The number of juvenile immigrants to Canada in each year since 1901 is 
given in Table 14. 
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14.— British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-32. 


m -Notr.—Juvenile immigrants are of course included in the total number of immigrants recorded else- 
where. 


1 Nine months. 


Juvenile 


; Juvenile 
Fiscal Year. Immi- 
grants. 
OU een re raee tins OS area are Pages wads 251 
TOUS nett ens Die tea ee ems oe ere ~ 
LONG Fs Pecan tus. ci wtaarewe eh eels _ 
LO ZU ence ert ieae ee OW avcle aaaic omer hs 155 
JME PRES <4 24 of Mibare 8 Foi id SR Re Re BN Sy Sa 1,426 
QO Ne eased cts ta a avey A sood Rrestoyonce iaieke 1,211 
DODSem oe eee ee ee eee 1,184 
LIAL SEs GE NO ed oe Re PERE A 2,080 
1 (Os i gas Ais SIA Re A tel aa ES 5 2,000 
LOZOES Sak Ser hae aie che cet anit eaerane oat oat a oes 1, 862 
Oy (eee Seem Sh ae MG, GR oe ae Rl an 1,741 
TODS: cence eee G45. Scere ener ey nates, 2,070 
LO ZOE w cecteek sya eaisaiel get Rls aaah had See takers alts 3,036 
TQS oR ee reeet ey Race dice a aes Satetow los eas 4,281 
UATE SIS Pie ea et ae RA a a Grptned Bote 2,190 
AOR Bh bettie era oe Anh er Ok lye teas Se 478 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of the Asiatic races, 
able because of their low standard of living to underbid the white man in selling 
his labour, is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting 
most of all those parts of the country which are nearest to the Orient and the classes 
which feel their economic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration 
since the commencement of the century is given in Table 15. _ 


15.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-32. 


——$_ | | | — | SS ES | SS 


1 Nine months. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan- |} East 

Year nese ese. |Indians Total 
CTT by ee Re eee 393 648 - 1,041 
TOTS Gere Serra, oe 769 883 - 1,652 
OG Sees srekaee. 5 sta ohs 4,333 1,178 - 5,511 
EG ZO Jom ce ccareue acne 544 711 = 1,255 
HOD Tee eh creates 2,435 532 10 2,977 
102245 si eemec oes 1, 746 471 13 2,230 
1923 soared eee 7 369 21 1,101 
Rt P Ls ea Seieeners 674 448 40 1, 162 
A UY Aik eae selena sere = 501 46 547 
19264: Ser eso: - 421 62 483 
MERA ik, Se sgl ae ete ee - 475 60 535 
TOSSA hers =... 3 478 56 537 
1929 st Sec aces 1 445 52 498 
UGS Os ner ieee che ot - 194 58 252 
1O3 Pesce rs cess - 205 80 285 
1O8 Do seo se S25 ~ 195 47 242 


Totals. ...1 61,299 | 24,620 | 5,842! 91,761 


Chinese Immigrants——Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia is 
thought to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The 
original occupations of these immigrants were as laundrymen and domestic servants. 
As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
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Chinese immigration, and this Commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special 
legislation regulating Chinese domestic servants. This led to the passage of legisla- 
tion in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of the labouring 
class should be required, as a condition of entering into Canada, to pay a head tax 
of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32) this tax was increased to $100, 
and on Jan. 1, 1904 (8 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal Commission had reported 
on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was paid by 
all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, merchants and clergymen and 
their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers. In spite of this 
restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses 
rose from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911, to 39,587 in 1921 and 
46,519 in 1931. Of this latter number, 43,051 were males and only 3,468 females. 
Over 58 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 27,1389 were residents of British 
Columbia. 


16.—Record of Chinese Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1912-1932, with Totals 
1886-1909 and 1991-11. ‘ 


ea 
of Tota : 
Fiscal Year. Paying | Exempt | Arrivals Relebap dr Total 
Tax. {from Tax.} Admitted, Weave Revenue. 
Exempt 
from Tax. 
No No p.c No $ 
Totals (1886 to 1900, Inclusive)............ oe 28,637 394 1-36 15,853 1,454,239 
Totals (1901 to 1911, Inclusive)............... 25,160 3,655 12-69 29,409 6,147, 260 
OT Oe ENP kc RR RS Go ace ae ec a oat 6, 083 498 7-57 4,322 3,049,722 
1913 cs. shee eee eae oe Ss ee ot ORES 7,078 367 4.93 3, 742 3,549, 242 
LOT ET See eee eee en en ee 5,274 238 4-32 8,450 2,644, 593 
LOUD Bea tt a, cve- ws clase ait ees lees a cr ee: 1,155 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
TG LG Seeks clocs o here 5 See ares eee ETE Rn aS 20 69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
14 Ey raat Ad aes cud Oe wre ris reenter ee 272 1 30-78 3,312 140, 487 
TOUS Fei: FoF ctcra 2, WAS cco ok ee eT ee 650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
OA aac eS Conk Mee hci LOO OR RAE Z 4,066 267 6-16 3,244 2,069, 659 
T9204 aah, Be ee a eee 181 33:27 5,529 8,479 
TOQUE. cis A oy cys os eos LE oh Ce 885 1,550 63-66 6, 807 474, 332 
LY DA oe IA, 9 GURNEE Sethe SERS ei eh rod 1,459 16-44 7,532 743, 032 
1 Vs aes A, Bale Oe, EE eas ST. 52 59 8-30 6, 682 434,557 
b LEE rege a I eI 8 ae ae 2 Red 625 51 7:54 5,661 334, 039 
At A oe RR Def SE VAC Sa OR AS - - - 5,992 308, 659 
OZ G5 ocho ty & char cd eRe onske, Mee COR EEE: - - - 3,947 25, 969 
MOT AY sy Sa ee Ss EN ie Us we eR CEO - - - 5, 987 14, 844 
NOS Mesa clot tins os Giles Sia ua TA ee 2 1 33°33 5,087 25,679 
BODO es cho ters ove eck RM ay Bret ee eee Seer - 1 100-00 5,480 30, 795 
1930 sLaimreneheiele;s\0a #0) 4). 8161 s'-6 18K (€ aie ie\\8) i6lle is) sieve ievelelels els ela 6 as E -— 5 ’ 682 30, 799 
NOS eee teen te oat mote tec hie Oona ieee ~ ~ - 5, 783 28, 846 
BOR2I CSE, Te TE Se, - - - 4,387 11,584 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38)! restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra~ 
tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess 
passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- 
gration officer. As a result no Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants 
in the fiscal years ended 1925, 1926 and 1927; three are shown by the above table 
to have been admitted in 1928, one in 1929, but none in 1930, 1931 or 1932. 


1R.S.C. 1927, c. 95. 


- 
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Japanese _Immigrants.—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868—15,006 of these latter being domiciled in British 
Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the fiscal years 
1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. In the 
latter year an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under which 
the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese immi- 
grants to Canada. The statistics of Table 15 show that Japanese immigration 
to Canada has been restricted to about 200 per annum in the three latest years. 

In 1931 Japanese in Canada numbered 23,342, of whom 22,205 were in British 
Columbia. 


East Indian Immigrants.—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by Table 15 to have been negligible down to 1907, when no fewer than 
2,124 Kast Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the operation 
of a regulation under section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian 
immigration has since that date been comparatively small. A resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared that ‘‘it is the inherent function of the 
Governments of the several communities of the British Commonwealth that each 
should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the other communities”. However, it 
was recommended that East Indians already permanently domiciled in other 
British Countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children, 
a recommendation which was confirmed, so far as Canada was concerned, by Order 
in Council of Mar. 26, 1919. However, in the ten fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 192] 
to 1930, only 10, 13, 21, 40, 46, 62, 60, 56, 52 and 58 East Indian immigrants respect- 
ively were admitted, or 418 in the decade. In 1931 and 1932 the numbers were 
80 and 47 respectively. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1932 inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 17. 


17.— Expenditures on Immigration in the fiscal years ended 1868-1932. 
(Compiled from Public Accounts.) 


Year $ Year $ Year $ Year $ 

lt ee 30,000) |PS8oes...4.8.-6 423,861 }} 1902......... 494,842 || 1919......... 1,112,079 
Reuaee Su. 26,952:|| 1886......... ZIT COOP LOOGmnen ake 642,914 || 1920......... 1,388, 185 
Oe oe tec 55,966 || 1887........% Dale ZOO LO042 cmos ee 744,788 || 1921......... 1,688,961 
et oe eae 54, 004) HPTS88 86.045. 224 LOO LO0G ss cae eens O72 Soe NeL922 oe 2,052,371 
BES WO tos. xe eo 109,954 || 1889......... 202,499 || 1906......... 842,668 |} 1923......... 1,987, 745 
Gael BOO~ 11S LSOO.. cic seeks 110,092 |} 19071......... HU OLA 24 eee se 2,417, 3742 
lait) pi ZOE 2O Ce LEO «kis sees USL0450 19085: se cee 1,074,697 || 1925....:.... 2, 823, 9202 
U5 aR OF WY (eal ie 4! Vee AGS; GO Sal pL OOO aap aerc sn 979,326.) 1926). occ aoe 2,328, 9312 
UG a re SSS else le Logomeccaat ales TSOLGU Ne Lolo. sae GH0R67O E1O2 deere see cc 2,338, 992 
Uae BUG Oda Tl TOOL ess e.. 202230 sm Ol ee Ronee 1. O79 130 HetO28. eee 2,704, 698 
SE ley ee 154 35d) 8952.00. oes 195,653: |}, D912. 26. naed 1800; 0001929 252k eas o. 2,631,967 
ASTOR ers... ASOV403) WM ESOG ES se oie 120°. 19S OUS ee ae pW? 7 eT za AS ei DA wishes | 
So ee TEVEZ 1S: i USOT SA... ea Sl 127488 ih TOI4e Saas 158935298) || 1931s. Ste ss..c 2,255,249 
‘Loc a PA AOA LSB: occ, cceleces AOL, LOE NEL OUD ies ctetene PROBS AUS aa LOoan ee ae 1,873,006 
ee re LD OOO || LOO Oretcs aes 255,879 LOL6 eles. 1,307,480 —_———_———_ 
oe BIS .O0S te LOOD Ss c0 ke: S34 4505 ci 819 Li Sirecterciees - 1,181,991 Total ....| 56,552,450 
LE Oe are pie 209) 190L..2 ssa oe Asa S05 LOL Sree. 6.0% ss 1,211,954 


1 Nine months. 
2 Includes expenditures on British Empire Exhibition: 1924, $649,882; 1925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 
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Recent Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset 
our immigration activities in the past was a movement from Canada to the United 
States which attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota 
system of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against 
immigrants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter the 
United States. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canad.an 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigration 
and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 
taking place, but until 1924 no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 
of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 18. 


Another circumstance which has in the past occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has no doubt been the practice of Europeans 
to enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real inten- . 
tion of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit 
them to do so. The tightening-up of the American regulations concerning persons 
entering the United States from Canada and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to 
have effectually met this situation. 


Table 18 shows the number of Canadians returned from the United States from 
April 1, 1924, to Mar. 31, 1932. 


18.—Canadians Returned from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1925-32, 


Bee) 
Canadian- orn | | Naturalized 
Fiscal Year ended Mar. 31— Faierat who had Coe Total. 


Citizens. bette Citizens. 
Domicile. 
1 AO Aa pica are SPR et RRR Hetinete tA) ak” 2 uk! cae A) Dem eeD 36,473 4,487 2,815 43,775 
TO2G eee Cisccs Scare cians ay AGAMA. ce otic Oe 40,246 4,102 Dts/B) 47,221 
SPA Gr Cc CEL See Ma n> Sue ae PTT PPro SP Mae aap ae ae 49,255 5,326 2,376 56,957 
OD Speers Srcs ketccrd Srevs <ais ly alle Ss Res ROP, SRE opslod 3, 280 1,470 39,887 
GD Oa age ices oN an. sg RAR Bite NCA EUES oe ce ee oe 30,008 2,795 995 33,798 
TOS OE FArk eck: 2 aca crap cPbepees te, Waka Ske Means wis Gh ce 26,959 2,030 841 29,830 
LOS Teta eyet wo eats tres REEL Se Ae ts Rote, Ee 26,811 Delete 1, 287 =~, 00,209 
TOS ZS eee arse Ries bia 2 REDD. recte WMER BN Coe, ne 17, 691 1,069 651 19,411 


Official returns indicate that the movement of population between the two 
countries is now definitely toward Canada. According to the official returns of the 
United States Government immigration to that country from Canada in the twelve 
months ended Mar. 31, 1931, amounted to 32,137. Table 2 shows that the move- 
ment of immigrants from the United States to Canada in the same period amounted 
to 24,280, and Table 18 shows a return movement of 30,209 Canadians—a total of 
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54,489, or a net balance in favour of Canada of 22,352. For our fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1932, the record is as follows: Emigrants to U.S. (U.S. figure of immi- 
grants), 8,422; immigrants from U.S., 14,297; returning Canadians, 19,411. There 
was thus a net inward movement of 25,286. 


In Table 19 will be found the number of transoceanic passengers entering - 
Canada during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, by description and classes, 
together with totals by classes for the years 1926 to 1931. It will be seen that the 
fiseal year ended 1930 showed the largest number of transoceanic passengers and 
the 1932 figures are lower than for any other year of the record. 


-19.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 


Ports, by Class of Travel, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, with Totals for fiscal 
years 1925-31. 


Nors.—Figures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. Details for 1926 to 1931 will be found 
in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Transoceanic Passengers. 


Description. 
Cabin Third 
Saloon. Cina: Clase: Totals. 

Canadian born returning. 02... ......6.ccc ccc ta eee eeae’ 2,086 3,441 5,493 11,020 
Pe LEE ONT TOGUTIN =) <26-s <8 chaise alv'eteicd adcgude ears > 451 1,741 (ail 13, 663 
erica waturauzed returning. 2.2.60... ccssas eee ss 252 478 1,400 2,130 
PmeMUAGIONAIS TEtUIMING..2......00.c.ecceeeceecsccees 71 206 2,529 2,805 
Pon-imamlorant tOUTISt:..,.>. 22... 0h Ss ccaclosadlscacecssess Bye Shas 4,902 9,447 
os SOT OTOSSTON Aine serene erie tous eared ole cuees 5 43 109 157 

< SLAG (Sal Hai co Une a ee he ge Me 28 16 31 75 

< theatrical # cos. gece rn Seat eee = - 85 63 148 

= INGLLANSIL Ma waacs ete ete oes a cnn “ 969 877 278 2,124 

‘S Piplomatic:Corpsx asad ies ise oe alas oe 7 30 9 46 

RNG AIS, R952 fis. dea,8 oprah: amass copia Ine 5,241 10, 099 26,285 41,616 

tas SSE, ee ncen oe iae datas ee 5,671 14,139 29,399 49,191 

MIGEAIS 51930... 505.25duedewsen ovens beeen 6,473 15,279 32,059 53,793 

BQ EAIN E929 occ s casio cone case verew'e tt 5,07%2 16,127 28,879 50,378 

RAY IE S59 OP 1a era griinerite ee 5,695 17,137 25,728 48,56) 
RIS ae oe a yt uu 8,821 29,110 225862 51,793 

NT LED LIS a WP es See a as nna ae 7,646 22,469 18, 900 49,006 


Colonization Activities.—Contemporaneously with the sharp reduction in 


immigration disclosed by preceding tables, due to the policy of limiting immigration 


in accordance with the requirements of the country, a new and important develop- 
“ment has occurred in the form of colonization activities within Canada. It was 
found that there were in the cities of the Dominion many families and individuals 
with farm experience who had been attracted to industrial centres in more prosperous 
times and would now regard with favour the opportunity of an assured subsistence 
on the land. In many cases families were still in possession of some capital but 
were in fear of its gradual depletion through unemployment. It was believed that 
many such families and individuals would return to the land without financial 
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assistance if they could be guided to suitable opportunities. In order to promote 
such settlement, co-ordination of the activities of the Land Settlement Branch of 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization and branches of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways doing similar work was arranged, a 
committee was organized with representatives of the three interests mentioned, 
and an active program of land settlement within the Dominion was undertaken. 
To establish contact with families or individuals desiring to return to the land, a 
small campaign of classified advertising in the daily press was conducted by the 
committee. There was no suggestion of financial assistance but there was the offer 
of dependable and disinterested advice and service in placing such families and 
individuals in touch with opportunities for farm settlement or farm employment. 
From Oct. 1, 1930, to Sept. 30, 1932, these activities resulted in the recorded place- 
ment in farm employment in Canada of 20,689 single men, and in the settlement 
on farms of 9,493 families, all of this without any expenditure of public funds in 
the form of financial assistance to such settlers. On the basis of five persons to 
the family the total landward movement resulting from these activities represented 
more than 68,000 persons. In addition to the co-ordinated activities of the two 
_ railways and the Department of Immigration and Colonization, several of the 
provinces carried on effective land settlement movements. 


Section 2.—Immigration Policy. 


An article prepared by R. J. C. Stead, Director of Publicity, Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, appeared ong as heading in the 1931 edition of 
the Year Book at pp. 189 to 192 inclusive. 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


The Definition of ‘‘Production’’.—The term “production” is used here in 
its popular acceptation, 7.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction.of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical 
current, manufacturing, etc.—in economic phrase, the creation of “‘form utilities’’. 
It does not include various activities which are no less ‘“‘productive” in a broad 
and strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
ete., which add to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities 
of ‘‘place’”’, ‘“‘time’”’ and ‘‘possession”’, and (b) personal and professional services, 
such as those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commo- 
dities at all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, 
in economic language, the creation of ‘‘service utilities”. 


As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings Jn 1930, the latest year for which complete statistics of production 
are available, amounted to $454,231,650, street railway gross earnings to $54,719,- 
259, and telephone and telegraph earnings to $83,685,456, all of which, from a 
broad point of view, may be considered as “production”. It may be further noted 
that, according to preliminary figures of the census of 1931, out of 3,924,474 persons 
of ten years of age and over recorded as gainfully occupied, 306,209 were en- 
gaged in transportation activities, 386,881 in trade, 92,293 in finance and 766,256 
in service occupations. While 81,042 of the latter were engaged in custom and re- 
pair work, the value of which is included in the survey of production, the value of 
the ‘‘production” of the remaining 1,470,597 gainfully occupied persons in the four 
occupational groups just mentioned would not appear to be included to any extent 
in the survey of production. Then, on the assumption that 1,470,597 gainfully 
occupied persons whose production is not included in the survey were no less ‘“‘pro- 
ductive” in the broad sense of the term than the remaining 2,453,877! gainfully 
occupied persons (of whom they amounted to practically 60 p.c.), 60 p.c. should be 
added to our total net production to arrive at an estimate of the grand total value 
of the “production” of all gainfully occupied Canadians. Since the net value of 
production of commodities as stated in the survey was $3,217,000,000 in 1930, the 
grand total money value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied popu- 
lation of Canada in the same year may be estimated at 160 p.c. of the above figure 
or $5,147,000,000 or say $5,150,000,000 in round figures. 


The Relation of ‘‘Production’’ to National Income.—The above figures 
of total production are necessarily larger than the national income, since a con- 
‘siderable deduction must be made therefrom for the purpose of keeping the national 
capital engaged in production unimpaired, before the remainder can be placed at 
the disposal of individuals. Machinery that is either obsolete or obsolescent must 
be replaced, buildings and other equipment kept in a good state of repair, etc. 
In other words, full and adequate provision must be made out of the year’s pro- 
ducts for the annual depreciation of the equipment used in their production before 


This figure includes 169,310.gainfully occupied persons whose industries were not specified but who were 
mainly general labourers and office clerks. The products of the labour of these persons were probably 
mainly included in the survey of production but here it is assumed that they were all so included. 
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any part of that product can be allocated to individuals. On this basis, probably 
not more than 92 p.c. of the annual value of the productive activities of the Domin- 
ion is annually available for consumption as the national income. The national — 
income of the people of Canada in 1930 may therefore be estimated as having been 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $4,750,000,000. _- 


(See also entry ‘! National Income”’ in the index.) 


‘*Gross’’ and ‘‘Net’’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, ‘‘gross’” and ‘net’. ‘‘Gross” production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. ‘Net”’ 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the productive process. For purposes: of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes on account of the necessity of making the 
individual items self-contained. The tables show the total values of all commodi- 
ties produced in Canada in the latest years; the values are given as in the producers’ 
hands. 


Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.— 
There is an increasing demand for a survey of production that will differentiate as 
between the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of the 
whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to present 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in ‘“‘mineral production” as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the productive process; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as “manufactures” in view of the nature of the productive process—either alloca- 
tion being correct according to the point of view. In the summing up, production 
in such industries is regarded as primary production and a total for other manu- 
facturing industries is given under the description ‘‘manufactures, 7.e.s.”’ 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that hgs been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


Agriculture-—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm dairy 
products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy factories, 
and the butter, etc., made on the farm. 

Forestry.—Forestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. 
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Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to the wild-life 
production. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would 
be necessary to add to the wild-life output the production of pelts on fur farms, 
which is included in the total for ‘‘agriculture’’. 


Mineral Production.—Under mineral production many items are included 
that are also allocated to “manufactures”. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and ‘“‘manufactures”’ on 
the other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the 
chief of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral 
production, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is 
ordinarily assigned. 


Total Manufactures—The figure given for this heading is a comprehen- 
sive one including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, 
though also frequently regarded as “‘manufactures”’, viz., dairy factories, fish- 
canning and curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand totals as well as 
from “‘manufactures, n.e.s.”, listed in Table 5. 


Manufactures, n.e.s—The figures given for manufactures, 7.e.s., are 
exclusive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely 
associated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under 
this heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an 
amount obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the 
other eight divisions. 


Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production in 1930. 


The total net value of production, as estimated for 1930 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, on the basis of statistics compiled by its various branches, was 
$3,216,700,000. This was less than for any year since 1924. Decreases were 
shown in every branch of production except the electric power industry and were 
especially heavy for agriculture, trapping and construction work. Farm yields 
were slightly above normal in 1930 but the average price of farm products was 

__.less than in any year in the two preceding decades. The resulting values of farm 
crops produced in 1930 were less than in any year since 1914. 


Manufacturing plants operated at a comparatively high level of capacity 

during the first half of the year, but there was a pronounced decline later. The 

value added by the manufacturing process showed a decline of nearly 12 p.c. from 
the 1929 level. 
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Total production was 18 p.c. less than in 1929, 22 p.c. less than in 1928, 17 
p.c. less than in 1927, nearly 12 p.c. less than in 1926, 4 p.c. less than in 1925 and 
6 p.c. greater than in 1924. 


The Main Branches of Production in 1930.—Confining our analysis to 
the net production of commodities, ‘net’? production signifying the value left in 
the producers’ hands after the elimination of the value of the materials consumed 
in the production process, it is noteworthy that, as already pointed out, electric 
power, alone of the nine branches of production, showed increased produc%ion in 
1930. The reason lay chiefly in the many projects already planned or begun which 
were being carried to completion. These included the Beauharnois project and 
the Rapide Blanc development on the Upper St. Maurice river, in Quebec; the 
Abitibi Canyon project and the Chats Falls development, in Ontario; the Seven 
Sisters development in Manitoba; and the Stave River project in British Columbia. 
The decline in agricultural production, after deducting the cost of materials such 
as seed, feed and nursery stock, was 26:6 p.c. Forestry, comprising woods opera- 
tions and the value added by the manufacturing process in the sawmilling and 
pulp industries, showed a drop of 10-2 p.c., while mineral production at $279,873,000 
showed a decline of 10 p.c. The revenues of the fisheries and of trapping showed 
declines of 10-7 p.c. and 39-6 p.c., respectively. 


Among the branches of secondary production, construction showed the heaviest 
proportional decline of 23-2 p.c. Custom and repair production was down by 14-5 
p.c. compared with 1929 and manufactures was reduced by 11-8 p.e. 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—Owing 
to the more rapid decline in agricultural revenue in 1930, the lead of manufactures 
over agriculture, which was 93 p.c. in 1929, increased to 132-2 p.c. in 1930. Agricul- 
tural production in 1930 represented 23-6 p.c. of the net output of all branches, 
while the total value added by the manufacturing processes was 54-8 p.c. of the 
total net production. However, a number of industries listed under manufactures 
are also included in the several extractive industries with which they are associated. 
Eliminating this duplication, the output of the manufacturing industries not else- 
where included was 40-7 p.c. of the total net production. Forestry held third 
place in 1930 with a percentage of 9-4. Construction was in fourth place, with 
a percentage of 9-2, followed by mining, with a percentage of 8-7; in 1929 mining 
represented 7-9 p.c. and forestry 8-6 p.c. The electric power group in 1930 had 
an output of 3-9 p.c. of the total net production. Repair work, fisheries and trap- 
ping followed with percentages in 1930 of 2-7, 1-5 and 0-3, respectively. 


A summary of gross and net production is given by industries for the years 
from 1926 to 1930 in Table 1; a detailed itemized statement of the net value of 
production in 1928, 1929 and 1930, is given in Table 2. 
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1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1926-30. 
GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Division of Industry. - 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ABTICWIGUTON decisis chew ees at 1,806,075,911) 1,917,999,084) 1,905,311,580) 1,729,821,129] 1,346,363, 659 
LP OCS | ee 454,773,119} 453,694,831) 473,559,767} 495,592,847] 440,352,351 
etioriast/vict chee edie e sists tes 73,052,985 63,876,559 70, 668, 167 70, 580, 223 63,743,353 
TOY ONS CaS 0 2 17,609, 036 17,640, 781 16,603 , 827 16,356,447 9,875,955 
WARRIOR Se cscs saws cesses: 279,674,780) 279,873,382} 308,250,712) 352,266,692} 325,184,050 
Mlectricpowers... 2.2.00... ens 115,467,940}  134,818,567| 148,692,455) 157,499,385) 164,833,913 


SO 385,913,533) 435,359,000} 488,378,000) 594,144,825) 456,995,000 
Custom and repair?............ 107,367,900) 116,082,000) 129,085,000) 148,877,000) 123,000,000 
Manufactures®.......5.......... 3, 247,803,438} 3,425,498, 540] 3,769,850,364| 4,063,987,279| 3,428,970, 628 
Totals, Secondary Production] 3,741,084,871} 3,976,939,540| 4,387,313,364) 4,802,009, 104] 4,008, 965,628 
Grand Totals.............. 5,837,369, 237| 6, 167,384,194) 6,574,619, 365) 6,846,171, 400) 5,601,880, 583 


NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Pic. of 
Net 

Division of Industry. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. Value of 

Produc- 

tion, 1930 

$ $ $ $ $ p.c 

Agriculture..........| 1,400, 244,658) 1,522,948,870) 1,501,271,463] 1,034,129, 824 758,791, 743 23-59 
RIOPESULY | sek - cic.s ocx 312,844,584 311,915, 163 323 , 654, 008 337,649,078 303,145, 169 9-42 
Hasheries?........... 56,360, 633 49,497,038 55,050,973 53,518,521 47,804,216 1-49 
CORA ar 17,609,036 17,640, 781 16, 603 , 827 16,356, 447 9,875,955 0°31 
DCE: Cs Seine aa 240, 437, 123 247,356,695 274,989, 487 310,850, 246 279,873,578 8-70 
Electric power...... 88, 933, 733 104, 033 , 297 112,326,819 122,883,446 126,038, 145 3°92 


Totals, Primary 
Production...... 2,116,429, 767| 2,253,391,844] 2,283,896,577| 1,875,387,562| 1,525,528, 806 47-43 


Construction........ 251,088,323} 283,263,000} 319,164,000) 386,709,398} 297,046,750 9-23 
Custom and repair?.. 68, 743 , 000 74,174,000 82,482, 000 99,618, 000 85, 200, 000 2-65 
Manufactures’....... 1,519,179, 2465 1,635,923, 936] 1,819,046,025) 1,997,350,365| 1,761,986, 726 54-774 


Totals, Secondary 
Production...... 1,839,010, 569] 1,993,360,936) 2,220,692,025) 2,483,677, 763) 2,144,233, 476 66-654 


Grand Totals... .| 3,640,356, 606| 3,901,505, 298| 4,122,509, 882| 3,946,609, 211| 3,216, 746, 735 100-00 


1The gross value of agricultural production here exceeds that given in Chapter VIII, Agricultural 
Statistics, of this edition of the Year Book, by the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and 
cream. 


2 Statistics of custom and repair industries were not collected after 1922, and the totals for that year 


‘were repeated in 1923 and 1924. The totals for 1926 to 1930 were estimated according to the percentage 


change in the data for manufacturing. 


_* The item “manufactures” includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish-canning and curing, 
shipbuilding, electric power and certain mineral industries also included under other headings. This 
duplication, amounting in 1926 to a gross of $650,369,405 and a net of $315,083,730, in 1927 to a gross of $677,- 
458,550 and a net of $345,247,482, in 1928 to a gross of $730,780,507 and a net of $382,078,720, in 1929 to agross 
of $777,954,427 and a net of $412,456,114 and in 1930 to a gross of $757,438,326 and a net of $453,015,547 is 
eliminated from the grand totals. 


4 The proportion of manufactures, freed from all duplication (as explained in note 3) to the grand total 


_ of net production was 40-69 p.c., and under like conditions the proportion of all secondary production to 


the grand total of net production was 52-57 p.c. 


5 This figure exceeds by $26,534,207 that given in the Manufactures chapter as the net production of 
manufactures in 1926. This difference is due to certain duplications in the central electric station industry 
not having been eliminated when the 1926 figures were first compiled. 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 
1928, 1929 and 1930. 


Net Production. 


Motaleserimary Iroductseeate shee wee ance ceeteioe 


Classification. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION. $ $ $ 
Agriculture—Field Husbandry— 
Rield-cropstereen cere hee a ere 1,053,817, 000 794,783,000} 514,041,000 
Eruitsiand:veretables: saa. eres aor eae ieee 48, 400, 463 46,100, 824 40,405, 743 
Map ler prOociictsneecttnckes fora poet eee ees tok Othe comer of ea 5, 583, 000 6,119, 000 5, 251, 000 
SLODACEO. erred ae rahirteeas, cane, ais Srnec ee ee SHE he eee 6, 834, 000 6, 276, 000 7,058, 000 
Grass*and-eclover seedii.cte ches itn oe oe ee a ae 2,957, 000 2,123,000 2,482,000 
EL ONG. RR Oa hog cis an EE, cas oc SEI ce ee hc oom 3,015, 000 2,849, 000 2,584, 000 
(PTASiii Dr Os ce part oa ce yaine eae ae, See AIMED pends ccs can 509, 000 393, 000 371,000 
Motalswhiclde Husbandry aise ker eae oe. Seat Tel2 16 115,463 858, 643, 824 572,192,743 
Animal Husbandry— 
API ONTTIN a Sener hte arena teeter ema oe cae genta Art con 197, 880, 006 207,317, 000 166, 630, 000 
WOO Vieinns Marte eer ate re Sa a ETRE RON Te a 5,099, 000 4,470, 000 2,311,000 
Dairy products— 
Dain vebubler cetens cc eer a emer. eet ar al) o ae 29, 103 , 000 28, 929, 000 20,710, 000 
Wreaimery, DULLORN as sMahac ie cid ys tes en ence Cee 64, 703, 000 65, 930, 000 56, 670, 000 
Homemade cheesem er hae ee Eee 82, 000 83, 000 64, 000 
ACTOR VACHOCSE Sat ce. White che sicher eens ar rota ee 30,494,000} 21,471,000 18, 090, 000 
Miscellaneous factory products............0.:......-- 20,581, 000 22,092 ,.006 21,305, 000 
Milk consumed fresh or otherwise used!............:. 148,082,000} 153,238,000 155,619, 000 
Poultrycandterta cy crr a cern, eee Cn pe pat emcee 106, 653, 000 107, 664, 000 95, 227, 000 
Fur farming— 
Peltie se 5 Re Rs ee es Rae ea ips bei ran 2,346, 000 2,316, 000 3,096, 000 
ATHY G2 cd Once ated eerste ae ENS Seer re emia are eee rae 3,760, 000 4,475,000 1,829, 000 
Totals Animals Elus bandryas esearis eee ioe ee 380, 156, 000 175, 486, 000 186,599,000 
Notals.-Acricultural Production: 4. ...c4...c.esehea: - 1,501,271, 463] 1,034, 129,824 758, 791, 743 
Forestry— 
Ges anc bolitate tyes Ie ces ey oe See ear oy ae 76,431,481 79, 278, 543 75,563,041 
AE gribenyolOVe ware oy rie ME OREN Ceo Uaa te, EP EM NNER oP ir ete Ee ah 74,848,077 76, 120, 063 67,529,612 
RaW WSCC so estaeca rei aecseare HRD Rote at loners ashoded erence rea 5,871, 724 5, 730, 423 5,038, 899 
Al otherdorestiproductsy. Geek ac yetinee a6 this sce ce e 55,799,517 58,441, 100 58,721,942 
Motals*Horestrys Operations... qets hei oe es ee 212, 950, 799 219,570, 129 206, 853 , 494 
Sawmarlleproductsy. ot eece ernie. vee eae eT wey. 58,972,953 63, 245, 612 48,186, 223 
Pulp-amill products... scenes ols oe EL es a Se 51, 730, 256 54, 833,337 48,105,452 - 
TotalsaMulline: Operahonsss...... cere sae. nee ae 110, 703, 209 118,078,949 96, 291,675 
Totals VoOrestirys GrOdUCKIONN se Emenee eee ere tere 323,654,008] 337,649,078) 303,145,169 
Fisheries— 
Bish seldifreshtiby fishermen sues ieee ek sie. Ee 18, 131,309 16, 637,841 13, 823 , 526 
Sales to canning and curing establishments............... 15, 617, 194 17,061, 702 15,939, 137 
Fish domestically cured....... MA Do uRhe ey Ueto kcesk 651, 932 1,914, 420 1,007,382 
Fish-canning and curing establishments (values added)... 20,650,538 17, 904, 558 17,034,171 
‘LotalswtishericsserodUucuol.)-ceise ei nee tee ee 55, 050, 973 53,518,521 47,804,216 
Trapping— 
HursProduetion:Cwaldslite\ires: cect tut ca se eee 16,603,827) - 16,356,447 9,875,955 
Mineral Production— ’ 
STII Ainge ide vein aeaertid Be Sane Phase A odes BR ts oot 61,081,477 68, 438, 022 55, 635, 664- 
OGhermetallicsec: to coe cee Ute ee ee ee 70,930,977 86,016, 034 87,108, 100 
Bil sees tote Nr ee oO ccf sd oe eee A ale A OR i 3.4 74,4138, 160 76, 787,397 68,184,485 
St Ree Ah ee ELE LMS ONE Ae JA Yee PE ie OA 1,495,971 1,578, 086 1,694, 631 
Othepmon-metallics 7s. os ot ee ee ee a 175330; 721 19,495,873 13e 5235283 
Clay aprOCUCte gee scone te ian OSE Rae om auce ree 12,381, 718 13,904, 643 10,593, 678 
GMOs As FENG... elidalaseae 5, Rei eras Ree eae ee 16,739,163] 19,337,235 17,713, 067 
AS TUT aril ee, ok es ota tact whan eh a ele anh dee fk eee 4,534,568 5,908,610 4,038,698 
Othemstructuralamateridises... ons aycceas eoracsc ste See 16, 081, 732 19,384,346 21,382, 122 
Totals: MineralsProductton@sce a-1acdeatias nie deen ee 274,989, 487 310, 850, 246 279, 873,578 
Hilectricsine htian deomenrss marcela wea son neers ey aera 112,326, 819 122,883, 446 126, 038, 145 


1 Three per cent for wastage was deducted from value of milk consumed fresh. 
2 Cost of feed is deducted from the gross for animal husbandry. 
3 This item is exclusive of duplication involved in purchases of power by reporting companies. 


2, 283,896,577] 1,875,387,562| 1,525,528, 806 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 
1928, 1929 and 19390—concluded. 


Net Production. 


Classification. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 
SECONDARY PRODUCTION. $ $ $ 
Construction— 
ENO NINSUENCUIOM: . tecc re secs ccc cee coat nee 306,821,000) 374,823,670! 297,046,750 
nea where ins EMIS, delyl vote: tovaie she atavc es oddekics 12,343,000 11,885, 728 ~ 
GGA ONSULUCULIONS s7. c Sak Sodawio eee veelle be UE 319,164,000} 386,709,398] 297,046,750 
SE EMCEE OU SIT ee tre ci ce cae Che ee Feat anbibee 82,482,000 99,618,000 85, 200, 000 
Manufactures— 
Vegetable products........... POM PEG st ite at a i eee 317,073,457) 344,487,941) 314,513,326 
Jursenng’ la orvo%e CCG Se Sa AS ae ee Te ene, ee re 133,697,496 132,409,973 132,212,467 
arene rere en een ne a cn cio comet ee hloeaee 191,671,848] 205,943,337 177,250, 868 
MISO ARCROWOOT.. « Yoticcias isis. b-nimadanine oo os se slebiedae als 389,389,952} 411,616,451 368,350,618 
TUREYE, TAPE tS St [AES oe eC me 300,014,925) 353,087,320) 288,032,111 
BOIIePPOURLINGUAIB’. 220 e0 Gate. Cilae . whl voles eta ammcharsse coke 139, 220,908 158, 645, 034 138,720,310 
Ree rineEMVO TINOT AIS ok icc soato las Yoadid « Seaaknve iehelt ames blaos 112,398, 268 124, 874, 388 109, 606, 153 
Us nape Da 1S. S Sie aks ae lee ng ie i koa pale cca i ce sn 72,812,503 83,360, 884 71,804,599 
Miscellaneous, including central electric stations.......... 162,766,668} 182,975,037) 161,496,274 


Mocais, peconadary Production. <3. < oss. <s5 scneosnew ce 


Grand OG al Stein ai tes i oka ule opt RS Bawls 


1The item ‘‘total manufactures’’ 


1,819,046,025] 1,997,350,365 
2,220, 692,025] 2,483,677, 763 
4,122, 509,882) 3,946,609, 211 


includes the following industries which are also 


other heads, the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand totals:— 


1,761, 986,726 
2,144, 233,476 
3,216, 746, 735 


shown under 


$ $ $ 

UAE) UN OSG ie oe a ana Dos ei ela aan or 34,783,938 36,971,994 43,541,731 
Pein mes rANC OUD -TV TUS. oy. aim 9 se cides Se ape bjs love cloveyee sige e.0 ecenetore 110,703,209} 118,078,949) 181,868,214 
Ree MTH CE CUTING a. se kak hue eee ec spoke 15, 688, 965 13, 469, 401 11,891,819 

USD Sal Vi hee 96 I Rs ie te bse ae de 12,342, 892 11, 885, 728 = 
Sean PRU US EDICT Ra ed Spe RONE Kes Pet. Haake aee sats 96,232,897} 109,166,596 89,675, 638 
BAACESOW OL One aoa. «fe tics Meee el hae cele sy bh sliwith wate. 112,326,819) 122,883,446) 126,038,145 
ARGS GN Gh 2 Say ee ee cee ee: Oe eS te 382,078,720} 412,456,114} 453,015,547 


Totals, Manufactures (duplications eliminated) ............... 


1,436, 967,305 


1,584, 894,251} 1,308,971, 179 


Section 2.—The Provincial Distribution of Production. 


The trend of net production has exhibited considerable variation in the dif- 


ferent provinces. 


In Prince Edward Island, the lowest point was reached in 1922, 


followed by substantial recovery from 1924 to 1926, with a pronounced decline 
in 1927 and moderate fluctuations until 1930 when a further pronounced decline 
was recorded. The depression in Nova Scotia was maintained from 1920 to 1925 
but net production in 1926 showed a marked reversal of the trend in preceding years. 
For 1928 a record level of $144,000,000 was attained. For 1929 this was reduced 
to $129,000,000 and for 1930 to $114,000,000. The trend in New Brunswick 
showed increases in 1925 and 1926, followed by a recession extending to 1930 with 
the exception. of 1929. 


In Quebec the decline in 1921 was very severe. During the subsequent period 
the chief features were a substantial gain in 1923, a minor recession in 1924, and a 
marked recovery in 1925 continued in 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. The total in 
1930 was $892,000,000 compared with $1,049,500,000 in the preceding year, a 
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decline of 15 p.c. The decline of 1921 was also very severe in Ontario, but since 
that year continuous increases have been recorded with the excepticn of 1930 when 
a decline of 16-8 p.c. from the 1929 level was recorded. 

The special feature in the case of Manitoba was the marked increase in 1924 
over 1923. There were substantial increases in 1926 and 1928, when the maximum 
production of $235,000,000 was reached. The decrease since 1928 has been most 
pronounced. The 1929 and the 1930 figures are the lowest since 1923. For Sas- 
katchewan, a decline was shown in 1921, but the total of 1920 was exceeded in 1922 
and again in 1925. There was a temporary decline in 1926, followed by a gocd 
recovery during the next two years. The 1929 figure, however, reached approx- 
imately the 1924 level and the 1930 figure was the lowest recorded since the study 
was commenced in 1921. High points in the net value of production in Alberta 
were attained in 1923 and 1927, since when there has been a rather rapid decline, 
the 1930 level approximating that of 1922. In British Columbia, steady increases 
were shown during the recovery from 1922 to 1926, the upward trend being fairly 
continuous to 1929. For 1930, a decline of nearly 19 p.c. was shown from the pre- 
ceding year. ; 

The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the years 
1926 to 1930 in Table 3. 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-30. 
GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Province. 1926 1927. 1928 1929 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 32,028,754 25,590, 162 28,925, 960 32,807,542 25,436,519 
Nova Scotia...cue 866 6k .sc08 170,611,631) 169,539,287] 204,211,630) 199,016,575; 174,266,197 
Now Brunewick....66 05% 0. ae 141,860,549) 135,971,623) 132,957,699} 141,493,983) 127,022,481 
Quebec. secre reesei eye 1,436, 435,438) 1,513,389,889] 1,612,448,740) 1,770, 707,067) 1,500,303, 451 
Ontariostp../.. 58h She 2 ew ae 2,472,666, 468} 2,619,513,041) 2,813,092, 274) 2,999,318, 714) 2,450, 173,078 
Manitoba «sis Heovncsan a eeanotene 311,220,571) 311,515,657)  355,009,130}° 342,731,190} 273,174,256 
Saskatchewan): ih .408 Wiss «ae 435,783,731) 483,638,832) 502,850,308} 432,316,508} 296,156,731 
LDOFER 2, cee nae hese oe ste 383,207,517) 462,347,821) 439,513,402) 409,642,138} 329,898,695 
British Columbia... 037... 447,965,982) 436,638,318] 480,127,529) 512,628,119) 420,984,045 
NukOnucaseseyswes nos Sonoma 5,588,596 5, 239,564 5, 482, 693 5,509, 564 4,465, 130 

Canada) ..2 5 js.VE eisk O90 5,837, 369,237) 6, 167,384,194) 6,574, 619,365) 6,846,171, 400) 5,601, 880,583 


NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Percent- 
age of 
Total 
Province. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. Net 
Value 
in 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ Dic. 
IPME Islands. .2he.2 26,325,625 23, 734,082 23,128,829 23,452,390 16,635, 118 0-52 
Nova Scotia........ 124,218,480 119,540, 211 144,272,367 129,380, 194 114,402,720 3-56 
New Brunswick..... 90,964,915 86,871,419 85,364, 983 87,382,143 78,772,589 2-45 
@Quehecrray ncaa 869,594,363 920, 270, 084 979,666,796] 1,049,515, 828 892,076,349 27-73 
Ontario.............| 1,371,688,666} 1,469,994,588] 1,572,835,443| 1,658,395,781] 1,380,458, 865 42-91 
Wi Gnibhee) of ee ane omer 207,100,745 200,050,712} 235,182,568 185, 231,376 142,170,105 4-42 
Saskatchewan...... 357,046,765| 406,098,995 413,825,134 238,781,959 134,134,319 4-17 
Alberta tec.) fee 298, 026, 980 378,578,571 341,413,575 237,493, 962 184,659,449 5-74 
British Columbia... 289,801,471 291,140,286] 321,354,242] 331,466,014 268,972,091 8-36 


PURO tee se san 5 5, 588,596 5, 226,350 5,465,945 5,509, 564 4,465, 130 0-14 
Canada........ 3, 640,356,605) 3,901,505, 298| 4,122,509,882| 3,946,609, 211) 3,216, 746, 735 100-00 
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Relative Production in Different Provinces, 1930.—It will be seen from 
Table 3 that Ontario and Quebec held first and second places among the provinces 
in the net value of produccion in 1980. The percentage of production of each of 
these provinces to the total was higher than in 1929, when the net output in the 
two provinces represented 42-0 p.c. and 26-6 p.c. of the totals respectively. Third 
place in 1930, as in 1929, definitely goes to British Columbia with 8-4 p.c. of the 
total. Alberta and Manitoba are fourth and fifth respectively, replacing Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta from these positions as in 1929. In 1930 Saskatchewan was 
in sixth place, followed by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
in the order named. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in each 
Province, 1930. 


The Maritime Provinces.—Production in Nova Scotia in 1930 was princi- 
pally in the manufacturing, mining, agricultural and fisheries industries, which 
were accountable for 36-1 p.c., 23:6 p.c., 22-5 p.c., and 9-1 p.c., respectively, of 
the net output of the province; the contribution of manufactures, aside from 
processes carried on in connection with the extractive industries, was 25-0 p.e. 
In New Brunswick manufacturing also took first place as a producer of new wealth, 
the proportion being 37-5 p.c. Agriculture was second with 29-8 p.c. and forestry 
a close third. If the manufacturing group be limited to exclude processes carried 
on in connection with the extractive industries, then it ranked third after agricul- 
ture and forestry. Agriculture including fur farming contributed 76-8 p.c. of 
the net output of Prince Edward Island. In the Maritime Provinces as a whole, 
the value of production was 12 p.c. less than in the preceding year. The generation 
of electrical energy and trapping industries alone showed gains in 1930. 


Quebec.—The product derived from manufactures in Quebec was greater 
than that from any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of 
establishments associated with the extractive industries, contributed 45-2 p.c., 
while the net output of the entire manufacturing division, referred to the same 
base, was 62-8 p.c. Agriculture with 19-4 p.c., forestry with 12-4 p.c., and construc- 
tion with 11-3 p.c., occupied second, third and fourth places. The increases over 
1929 in forestry-and in the generation of electrical energy were 5-1 p.c. and 3-8 
p.c., respectively. 


Ontario.—The net production from the manufactures of Ontario, when 
stripped of all duplication, was $708,000,000 or 51-3 p.c. of the total, compared 
with $278,000,000 or 20-2 p.c. from agriculture. Construction held third place 
with 8-3 p.c. of the total, and mining followed with 8-2 p.c. The forestry output 
was 5-4 p.c. of the net production of the province. Decreases from 1929 were 
shown in all the main divisions of production. The net output of manufactures 
decreased by $146,600,000, while agriculture showed a decline of $61,900,000 or 
18-2 p.c. Except in forestry and fisheries, Ontario led the other provinces in 
the productiveness of the main branches of industry. The province yielded pre- 
cedence in forestry operations to Quebec alone, while British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick obtained a greater income than Ontario did from 
fisheries. About 49-7 p.c. of the net manufacturing output of the country was 
contributed by Ontario and 36-7 p.c. of the agricultural income was derived from 
the same province. 
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The Prairie Provinces.—About 57-9 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan 
was obtained from farming, which industry was also a predominant producer 
of new wealth in Manitoba and Alberta, the proportions being 32-8 p.c. and 46-9 
p.c., respectively. Mineral production, chiefly coal mining, held second place in 
Alberta, with an output of 16-6 p.c. of the provincial total. Manufacturing was 
first in importance in Manitoba, representing 36-9 p.c. of the value of the net 
output. Moderate grain yields and lowér prices accounted mainly for the decreases 
in the net production of the three Prairie Provinces. In Manitoba, mining and 
electric power showed gains in 1930 over the preceding year. The forestry, mining 
and electric power industries of Saskatchewan showed gains in 1930, and the net 
revenue from the electric power industry of. Alberta was somewhat greater. 


British Columbia.—The net production from manufacturing in British 
Columbia during 1930 was about $118,000,000, but more than half of this amount 
was derived from manufacturing processes closely associated with the primary 
industries, especially logging and fishing. ‘The remainder, $50,911,000, was 18-9 
p.c. of the net output of the province. Aside from manufacturing, forestry con- 
stituted the chief source of new wealth, about 24-0 p.c. of the total output of the 
province being contributed by the forest. Mining and farming followed in order, © 
with percentages of 20-4 and 12-8, respectively. 

Details showing the gross and net values of production, by industries, in the 
various provinces in 1930, together with percentages, are given in Tables 4 and 5. 


4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 


Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Industry. eee Sentia. Risacswnelas Quebec Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Agriculture. ssc omar ee toe 19,297,309 39,560,941 35,190,057) 281,431,653). 457,303, d12 
LOLROStLV-ccces cea ce eee eae 663 , 509 14,415,051 32,822,655 166,546, 082 109,559,985 
HMisheriesy serra wasn se eee 1,682,893 14,928,394 5,954,336 2,927,479 3,294,629 
rappibete ote oer 2,896 382,975 105,670 1,245,461 2,525, 100 
Mining ect ote ce ne ee - 27,019,367 2,191,425 49,889,093 133 , 420, 863 
ElectriGipOweL nce. 227,703 4,432,899 3,481,718 49,384, 701 74,365,018 
Construction as hea eee 1,120,000 7,238,000 11,067,000 154,672,000 175,459,000 
Custom and repair............. 221,000 3,875,000 1,524,000 21,745,000 52,245,000 
Manufactures!................-. 4,254, 966 85,802,921 63,468,262) 1,022,280, 687] 1, 713,025,322 

Potals 2.5250 SAU. Pe. 25,436,519' 174,266,197! 127,022,481! 1,500,303, 451! 2, 450,173,078 

: ‘ Saskat- British 
Industry. Manitoba. chewan. Alberta. Colaba. Yukon 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Moriculgur@rcss cece rec ek oe 95,891, 602 194,549,365 169,512,008 53,627,213 - 
HOLeRLE YS Pete See 8,171,589 6,120,585 8, 287,448 93,765,447 ~ 
ISH Ories est crete teas co eo ee 1,811, 962 234,501 421,258 32,458,391 29,510 
"ErappPINe set abi, cs aes «ee eee 668, 869 1,259,837 999,216 771,899 1,914, 0322 
Minine? soci wcatie a sera 6,041,628 2,368,612 30,619, 888 71,111,586 2,521,588 
MlSOctrie’ pOWer.« sssckens Ses Cee Catone 5,470,623 5,540,498 14,215,500 - 
@onstructions = yten +... 22,010,000 27,361, 000 25,081,000 32,987,000 - 
Custom and repair............. 11,700,000 9,680,000 10, 700, 000 11,210, 000 - 
Manufactures!¥s0o.cs5..0 neces 142,424,990 62,276, 766 94,314, 782 241,121,932 - 

Totalsseus ce 273,174,256' 296,156,731]  329,898,695' 420,984,045 4,465,130 


For footnotes, see end of Table 4, p. 213. 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
1930—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION. 


Prince tics: 
Industry. yk Nova Scotia. Beunswicke Quebec Ontario. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
LACR OT AUST hp tg cr 12,776,369 25,744,584 23,480,377 173,275,448 278,408,706 
UN STORS TOR: pa okt ta sh ae ana 584, 142 11,134, 268 21,965, 180 110,779,636 74,954,317 
WRMRTICS Se tae eee Fans ce ke ee 1,141,279 10,411, 202 4,853,575 2,502,998 3,294,629 
SLT ae oe , 896 2,975 105,670 1,245,461 2,525,100 
MTs. SE oth lk is aie koe - 27,019,367 2,191,425 41,215,220 113 , 530,976 
IGELTIC POW... 2. =. 00- 05s 227,177 3,675,905 2,806,573 43,201,265 49,371,901 
Construction.......... at a5 aes 728,000 4,704,700 7,193,550 100,536, 800 114,048,350 
Custom and repair............. 150,000 2,718,000 1,250,000 15,986, 000 36,036,000 
AYATMLACHUTOS: 05S 0 es es 1, 708,139 41,296,743 29,570,998 560,036,409 876,358,542 

AUS De ee ie 16,635,118} 114,402,720 78,772,589] 892,076,349) 1,380, 458,865 
2 Saskat- British 
Industry Manitoba. chawiuan Alberta. Colinnbia, Yukon 

$ $ $ $ $ 
SROEMOUNTITO oo acc.ccc. 6 sisecs 0 2 46,677,055 77,595,270 86,509, 813 34,324,121 - 
TV CRCS See ae a 6,325,510 5, 686, 423 7,186,473 64,529, 220 - 
PERRO, Shae sys wos, wes slacsis.0 1,811,962 234,501 421,258 23,103,302 29,510 
MADDIE Ss kes be ne ees 668 , 869 1259, 000 999,216 771,899 1,914,0322 
MINER EE ca sw sled cerns 5,453, 182 2,368, 612 30,619, 888 54,953,320 2,521,588 
BGCLTIC POWEL...... 00.00.0000 6,574, 463 4,711,212 4,651,870 10,817,779 - 
SONG UTHCUON caved dice cccce ess 14,306, 500 17,784,650 16,302,650 21,441,550 - 
Custom and repair............. 7,860, 000 6,090,000 6,990, 000 8,120,000 - 
Manufactures), .....2.....ses6.: 67,663,725 26, 668, 609 40, 692, 898 117,990, 663 - 

BEDEA ES ee oo sic ois a's aloe vias 142,170,105) 134,134,319] 184,659,449} 268,972,091 4,465,130 


1 The figures for ‘‘manufactures’’ involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the 
totals for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding for example was included under 
both ‘‘construction’’ and ‘‘manufacturing’’ up to 1929 (see footnote 1, Table 2). The following statement 
gives the amount of the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross, $2,033,757, net $682,884; 
Nova Scotia, gross $23,389,351, net $12,685,024; New Brunswick, gross $28,782,642, net $14,644,759; Quebec, 
gross $249,818,705, net $156,702,888; Ontario, gross $271,025,350, net $168,069,656; Manitoba, gross $23,261,637; 

~ net $15,171,161; Saskatchewan, gross $13, 164, 558, net $8, 264, 795; Alberta, gross $15,577, 403, net $9,714, 617; 
British Columbia, gross $130, 384, 923, net $67, 079, 763. 
2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
~ Net Production of each Province, 1930. 


Prince 
Nova New ; 
Industry. ema Srotia | Brmewiele Quebec. Ontario. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Agriculture....... 6 ASE iat EAS re 76-80 22-50 29-81 19-42 20-17 
ies cave taa nines ee eS 3-51 9-73 27-88 12-42 5-43 
on. kc vise ecawaces 6-86 9-10 6-16 0-28 0-24 
rapping Loner. SOC Ae ee Ae 0-02 0-33 0-13 0-14 0-18 
rt DS dss ausis opi b aceon - 23-62 2-78 4-62 8-22 
MOE sg ce ke ccc ca canes 1:37 3-21 3-56 4-84 3-58 
MIE odin cacsesseslovnves 4-38 4-11 9-13 11-27 8-26 
a BetOMAPATIC TOPAIT: 0... 6 ccc0 coco se cence 0-90 2-3 1:59 1-79 2-61 
Bee OMUIACHITES, N.6.8..............02..0000- 6-16 25-01 18-96 45-22 51-31 
Xs og oc wo ie enc 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
= Grand Totals of Net Production). . 10-27 36-10 37-54 62-78 63-48 
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5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production of each Province, 1930—concluded. 


; Saskat- British 
Industry. Manitoba. chewie Alberta. Calambee. Yukon. | Canada. 

p.c¢ p.c p.c. p.e p.c p.c 
(A Ori CULbUT Oc: oo ces ae eter ah eee 32-83 57-85 46-85 12-76 = 23-59 
HOTESETY: oe nchie see Thee hee een 4-45 4-24 3:89 23-99 - 9-42 
Hishenies exc 2h. ee eis «eee een 1-27 0-17 0-23 8-59 0-66 1-49 
MEPAPDINOS,:2..tastas Ree, RED ye ieee eee 0-47 0-94 0-54 0-29 42-871 0:31 
INEST TA .2 Weegeeate RET Gl Sel Pe Oa ae 3-84 1:77 16-58 20-43 66-47 8-70 
TeCiTI CMOW CL sk dates: oleic Aspe Noe ee erie 4-62 3-51 2-52 4-02 - 3:92 
Construction sata sitio. cee ee 10-06 13-26 8-83 7-97 - 9-23 
Custom and: repair saee see co bees 5-53 "4-54 3-78 3-02 ~ 2:65 
Manufactures; m:e:Ssee- ess oh erases 36-93 13-72 16-78 18-93 - 40-69 
Dotalaii dent Souk: Stee ae es 100-00 100-00 100-00 109-00 100-00 100-00 


Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 47-59 19-88 22-04 43-87 = 54-77 


1 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single industry 
of the Canadian people, employing, in 1931, 28-7 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third of the gainfully occupied males. 
In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, and 
its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage of 
Canadian exports. For a statement of the occupied and the available agricultural 
lands in Canada, see p. 39 of this volume. 


This chapter of the present volume contains a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. This is followed by statistics of 
agriculture, including agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live 
stock and poultry, fur farming, dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour and 
wages, prices, miscellaneous, and, since Canadian exports of agricultural com- 
modities are sold in the world market, a review of world statistics of agriculture, 
compiled from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained, on pages 186 to 191, an article on 
the ‘Development of Agriculture in Canada’”’, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. To this the interested reader is 
referred. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that ‘in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the prov- 
ince’; it is also ‘“‘declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time 
make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law 
of the Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . .  ._ shall have 
effect in and for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any 
Act of the Parliament of Canada’. 


As a result of this.provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion 
and in each of the nine provinces, though in most provinces the portfolio of agri- 
culture is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 
- A short sketch of the functions.of the various Departments follows. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including: (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; 
(7) patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 
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In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order 
of the day within the Department of Agriculture itself. At the present time it 
includes the following branches: (1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold 
Storage; (3) Health of Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) 
Fruit; (8) Publications; (9) Agricultural Economics. 

For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index “Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion 
Government Departments’. For the publications of the Department, covering 
a wide field of information, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of Dominion 
Departments”. — 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture.' 


Prince Edward Island—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister, a Live Stock Superin- 
tendent, a Superintendent of Women’s Institutes and a Dairy Superintendent. 
Assistance is given in co-operative marketing, promoting the live-stock industry 
and encouraging exhibitions, the formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs and the welfare 
of agriculture generally. 


Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. The Department is divided into the following 
main divisions: (1) administration, (2) agricultural college, (3) demonstration farm, 
(4) demonstration poultry plant, (5) poultry, (6) government creameries, (7) dairying, 
(8) horticulture, (9) apiculture, (10) live stock, (11) entomology, (12) botany, (13) 
soils and fertilizers, (14) agricultural associations and societies, (15) exhibitions, 
(16) extension service, (17) women’s institutes, (18) field crops, (19) marketing. 


New Brunswick.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: (1) industry, immigration and farm settlement, (2) elemen- 
tary agricultural education, (3) agricultural societies and live stock, (4) dairying, 
(5) horticulture, (6) soils and crops, (7) poultry, (8) bee-keeping, (9) women’s 
institutes, (10) agricultuPal representatives. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture comprises a certain number 
of branches and sections as follows: Agricultural Economics Branch, including the 
following sections: publicity; co-operation, markets and statistics; demonstration 
farms; agricultural surveys; field husbandry; drainage; home economics; bee- 
keeping and sugar making; agricultural societies. Live Stock Branch, including 
the following sections: dairy; veterinary; swine; sheep; horses; poultry; farm build- 
ings. Horticulture Branch, including the following sections: fruit growing; truck 
crops; vegetable canning; flower growing; phytopathology; entomology; botany. 
Agricultural Representatives Branch: 82 agricultural representatives’ offices are now 
established in rural counties of Quebec and are under the supervision of 6 inspectors. 
The above organizations are all under one General Director of Branches. 

There are other activities which are not included in the above organization, 


such as: agricultural education; agricultural merit competition; provincial dairy 
school. 


Fer publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of 
Provincial Governments’. 
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Ontario—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: agricultural and horticultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, 
fruit, crops, co-operation and markets, statistics and publications, agricultural 
representatives, colonization and immigration, Agricultural Development Board 
and the Ontario Marketing Board. The Department is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College, the 
Kemptville Agricultural School, the experimental farms at Guelph, Ridgetown 
and Vineland, and the demonstration farms at New Liskeard and Hearst. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an agricultural 
extension service, a dairy branch, a publications and statistics branch, a live-stock 
branch, a registrar of co-operative associations, and a weeds branch. It also conducts 
the Manitoba branch of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Saskatchewan.—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly admin- 
istrative. It includes the following principal branches: live-stock, field crops, 
dairy, statistics, co-operation and markets, a bee division and a debt adjustment 
bureau. The Live Stock Branch provides the organization for examining and 
_ licensing stallions, purchasing and selling cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers on 
credit terms, and registering brands for live stock. Pure-bred sire areas are being 
created under statutory authority in order to eliminate undesirable sires and improve 
the quality of live stock. The poultry industry is promoted through the flock- 
culling service, the turkey-grading service and the approved hatchery policy. The 
Field Crops Branch aids in promoting better crops and providing control measures 
for suppressing insect and weed pests. The Dairy Branch directs the grading of 
cream at all the creameries, promotes herd improvement through cow-testing 
and administers the provisions of the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing 
creamery operators, cream testers, and the bonding of creameries. The Statistics 
Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop- 
reporting service and gathers annual data respecting the crops and live stock 
of the province. The Co-operation and Markets Branch grants charters to co- 
operative associations under the Co-operative Associations Act, promotes co- 
operative stock shipping and poultry marketing and maintains an exchange service 
by a weekly news letter through which buyer and seller are brought together. 
An Apiary Division has been organized to assist bee-keeping, which is developing 
substantially. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department and grants 
are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of societies is 
centered in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services: 
agricultural schools and demonstration farms, field crops, dairy, live-stock, veter- 
inary, poultry, apiaries, fairs and institutes, branding, game regulation, women’s 
bureau service, provincial publicity bureau, crop reports and statistics, marketing 
Services, district agriculturists and a branch looking after the fur farm leases of 
the province. 


The attention of the Department has recently been given to the development 
of apiculture and a Provincial Apiarist is engaged in this work. Increased encour- 
agement is being given to the live-stock industry through the “Pure-bred Bulls 
Purchase Act’’, and in giving supervision to. the feeding plan for beef cattle now 
being carried out by the “Red Label” Beef Association. Increasing efforts are 
being made to cope with the weed menace and encouragement is being given to 
the sale and production of registered seed. The poultry industry is also receiving 
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increased attention. Money is expended each summer in connection with soil 
survey work, and special efforts are being directed to the development of forage 
crops and grasses and the improvement of pasturage. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of three main 
divisions which deal with general administration, animal industry and plant industry. 

The extension service with representatives located in 15 agricultural districts 
is directly under General Administration, together with the Markets Branch. The 
Animal Industry Division includes: dairy, poultry, veterinary and general live- 
stock branches, as well as brands inspection and junior club work. The Plant 
Industry Division includes: plant quarantine, disease and pest control, pathology 
and entomology, apiary inspection, field crops and horticultural activities. 

Particular attention has been given to the development of a live-stock policy, 
by which the favourable climatic conditions of the Coast districts of British Col- 
umbia will enable farmers to finish live stock ready for the market at seasons when 
weather conditions are not favourable in other parts of Canada. This policy has 
been devised with the aim of enabling the farmers of British Columbia to supple- 
ment the work of the prairie live-stock men in maintaining a continuous supply of 
well-finished animals for the market. 

The British Columbia Department of Agriculture through its Dairy Branch 
has compiled its initial list of pure-bred sires (of the four dairy breeds) which have 
five or more daughters with records of production. Where known the records of 
the dams of these daughters are also given, offering opportunities for comparison. 
Although the full value of this service is not realized as yet, the breed associations 
have expressed approval of the undertaking. It enables them to recognize worthy 
Sires in time and avoids their being lost or prematurely killed through ignorance 
of their value. 


Subsection 3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experi- 
mental Stations. 


Amongst the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal 
breeding and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work 
has had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The 
introduction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and 
it is of interest to note that other newer wheats, particularly Garnet, also origi- 
nated by the experimental farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis in 
large areas. Among the earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which have 
passed permanently into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned those 
relating to early seeding, summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, the 
- fertilizing value of clover crops and the introduction of suitable grasses and clovers. 
Both the common red clover and alfalfa now enter into rotations as the result 
of experiments and efforts to obtain hardy strains and to discover means of resist- 
ance to winter-killing. Further experiments with earlier-ripening and drought- 
resisting cereals are now being carried on, each new discovery increasing the 
cultivable area of Canada. Other researches relate to the production of frost- 
resisting fruit trees for the Prairie Provinces. This research work has already 
had a profoundly ameliorating effect upon Canadian agriculture. Statements 
regarding the work now under way at the Dominion Experimental Farms and 
Stations and at Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations follow. 
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(A) Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations.! 


Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament (49 Vict., c. 23), the Dominion 
Experimental Farms system was at first made up of the Central Farm at Ottawa 
and four branch farms: one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime Provinces; 
one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for the Northwest Territories; 
and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of experimental farms and stations.! ‘These, with 
-an experimental fox ranch, now total 28, with a total acreage of 15,577, as com- 
pared with the original five farms, with a total acreage of 3,472, established in 1886. 
The following list shows the present number of farms and stations, with the acreage 
of each and the date of establishment. 


DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AND STATIONS, 1932. 


Date 


Farm or Station. Province. ‘| Acreage. Estab- 

lished. 
CentraleFarmnO ttawa. eee cat eee ee Sok eee Ontario eeesse dene 825-5 - 1886 
iKapuskasine Stations. eens: ce neces oe eer ee ae ONPArion. secre oc 1,270 1910 
Harrow Station. aioe). ai Beet Ae ee eae ee Gntario: thy. fete ree 198-3 1909 
Charlottetown Stations. sceuyaatccwss eee Om eee ke ee legit Reason cisetrat at 173-1 1909 
Summerside HoxsRanchrncct ease te acct e eens ee ea AB) ea eae. ee 12 1925 
Nappa, Pann’ (jew sawn te ee eee aes We | ee tees Nova Scotia........ 465 1886 
Kentville Stations icc. tee eis oe ae een ie ee ee eters Nova Scotia........ 452-9 1912 
EBrederictoneStationve:€ cee. tec aela. ate ee eek tae eee New Brunswick..... 525 1912 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station............0c0cscsseseees Quebec. <ira. oe. 319 1911 
Cap Rouge Station es. St ais. ee ne es eee Quebec. =. i222 5% 345-3 1911 
hennoxvilleiStationtaes: . acre oor ec neeiee ae oten aceiees Quebec. ont 600 1914 
Farnham Stavion ice tem. cee eee er ee ee @MuUuebeCiian.s sscnsnies 95 1912 
LiavbermesSeaulonie reste tn te oe ea CE ero QUeDECh es ercn ae cee 1,200 1916 
Li Assom ption. Stations... she watorc Rawraters oe Pete SE ee Quebec: £55. bee: 160 1928 
Brandopebiarmmcccecrccs sf cided ees ean eae IManitObas seni scene 842 1886 
Morden'Stationyan® esas ee eee A ea eee Manitobas.....5..<. 614 1915 
Indidin Head Barms...cc sree ie ce ee ee ne. Saskatchewan...... 1,320 1886 

Indian Head Forest Nursery Station......... He PERA a RES Saskatchewan...... 480 2 

Sutherland Forest Nursery Station....................005- Saskatchewan...... 320 2 
Reosthern. Stations cacti bs sack bce Moos cl beer. Saskatchewan....... 650 1908 
Scott Stations sce eee ele ee oR erect ere Saskatchewan...... 520 1910 
Swiit Current iStations. mi... ie, eho ce eee eee nee: Saskatchewan...... 800 1920 
Tacombe Stationes. coe ech ee ee Tae ane ILD ertarteice acne 396 1907 
Lethbridge Stationsits. fh ih Bee eee oe A Dertamneee cae. 500 1906 
Windermere: Station.t as. « «c:0s8 boise ineieak antec tdecsse British Columbia... 425 1923 
SummenanaiStationoec bec. teen e eerie eee eons eee British Columbia... 545 1914 
Agassiz’ Vanmits presi erste eet hes teh ee ee British Columbia... 1,400 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver Island...................ee00e British Columbia... 130 1912 


In addition there are 12 sub-stations, viz., Regina and Rosthern, Sask.; Wain- 
wright, Fort Vermilion and Beaverlodge, Alberta; Fort Smith, Resolution, Provi- 
dence and Good Hope, Northwest Territories; Carmacks, Yukon; Horse Farm, St. 
Joachim (operated from Cap Rouge), and Harrington Harbour, Quebec. ‘There is 
also the Dominion Range Experiment Station at Manyberries, Alberta, and a special 
Forage Crops Research Station at the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 
Experimental work under the Division of Illustration Stations is conducted on 13 
farms in Prince Edward Island, 16 in Nova Scotia, 19 in New Brunswick, 58 in 
Quebec, 18 in Ontario, 15 in Manitoba, 30 in Saskatchewan, 22 in Alberta and 18 
in British Columbia. Small experimental plots are also being operated at several 
points along the line of the Hudson Bay Railway. 

1The five original farms established i in 1886 are known as ‘Experimental Farms’’; those added since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations’. No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 


2Transferred in 1931 from the Forest Service, Department of the Hed Oe to the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.—The Central Farm at 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat 
are stationed the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, 
and the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, 
both at the Central Farm and the branch farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be 
pursued throughout the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the 
Director, the technical officers, and the superintendents on whose branch farms 
the work is to be conducted. The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual 
experimental work at the Central Farm. At the branches, the superintendents 
are in charge of the carrying out of the various lines of general experiment, and 
also conduct experiments of local importance. 

The divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and have each a technical officer in charge, are as follows: (1) 
animal husbandry; (2) bacteriology; (8) bees; (4) botany; (5) cereals; (6) chem- 
istry; (7) extension and publicity; (8) economic fibre production; (9) field 
husbandry; (10) forage plants; (11) horticulture; (12) illustration stations; 
(13) poultry and (14) tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of these divisions 
are as follows:— 


Animal Husbandry.—This division is concerned mainly with projects relating 
to the economical production of live stock and live stock products on the farms of 
Canada. Demonstrational, experimental and research work in breeding, feeding, 
housing and management of beef cattle, dairy cattle, horses, sheep and swine and 
in the handling of the products of these classes of live stock on the farm constitute 
the main lines of work of the division. 


Bacteriology —The work of this division consists chiefly in research conducted 
in close co-operation with other divisions on problems having a bacteriological 
bearing. The main lines of investigation deal with questions of pure milk pro- 
duction and maintenance, soil fertility, the preparation and preservation of food- 
stuffs and fodders, bee diseases, etc. Assistance is given to farmers through the 
preparation and distribution of cultures of legume bacteria for seed inoculation. 
Further service is rendered through the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, 
foods and feeding stuffs, soils and many other materials. 


Bees.—The work of the Bee Division is divided into three parts: (1) Experi- 
mental and research work related to the care and management of bees. This 
includes the investigation of such problems as swarm control, wintering, bee diseases, 
queen breeding,. etc. (2) Honey investigations. In co-operation with other 
divisions a thorough examination of. Canadian honeys is being made and projects 
relating to the storage of this commodity are being conducted. In addition the 
inspection of honey for export trade is being carried out. (8) The dissemination 
of information by means of bulletins, pamphlets, press articles, correspondence, 
lectures, etc., to the beekeepers throughout Canada. 


Botany.—The work of this division deals with two main phases, economic 
botany and plant pathology. The former comprises a study of plants of use in 
agriculture, including medicinal and poisonous plants and plants of general economic 
value. Considerable attention is being given to a Dominion-wide survey of weeds 
and a study of the life history of the more important kinds. Many phases per- 
taining to this section of work are carried on co-operatively with other services 
in the Department. Pollination studies, pasture investigations, etc., are being 
carried on under a well-devised policy. A herbarium is maintained, which is be- 
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coming increasingly valuable as a reference collection not only for the use of the 
Department, but also for students and colleges. For reference purposes an extensive 
collection of seeds has been accumulated, and constitutes one of the most valuable 
in the Dominion. It comprises representative collections of seeds of plants occur- - 
ring all over the globe. 


The plant pathology section is devoted to research on diseases caused by fungi 
and bacteria occurring on each and every kind of plant, whether constituting our 
natural resources, including forestry, or grown for special purposes. Without 
a recognition of the most up-to-date and modern means used in plant pathology, 
immense national losses would result. Many instances might be quoted to indicate 
that modern methods of control and prevention have been responsible for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of production of all kinds of crop plants. 


At Ottawa the Central Plant Pathological Laboratory serves as headquarters 
for the Dominion. At the same time, besides undertaking special phases of 
mycological research, the Central Laboratory directs the policy of aseries (10) of 
branch laboratories extending from coast to coast and dealing with the important 
phases of work of local interest and importance. Among these laboratories, the 
Dominion Grain Rust Research Laboratory at Winnipeg may be specially men- 
tioned, as an example of a centre of close co-operation between Dominion and 
Provincial agencies in the study and prevention of losses from grain rust. 
Three of the branch laboratories deal with the fruit industry, viz.: Kentville, 
N.S8., St. Catharines, Ont. and Summerland, B.C. Field crop and potato diseases 
are dealt with mainly at Charlottetown, P.E.I. and Fredericton, N.B., while Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, and the Winnipeg laboratory already referred to, are concerned 
with the diseases of grain most important economically, viz., smuts, rusts, foot 
and root rots, etc. Saanichton, B.C., serves the interests of Vancouver island and 
- the Fraser valley. 

The Central Laboratory directs a Dominion-wide plant disease survey, keeping 
a close watch on the progress of diseases and enabling steps to be taken without 
delay to prevent the unsuspected establishment of the insidious enemies of agri- 
culture throughout the Dominion. 

The seed potato certification service is also directed from these headquarters 
and its aggressive policy has secured most valuable export markets for the Dom- 
inion. 

The National Mycological Herbarium and a unique collection of forest path- 
ological and wood-destroying fungi, both of specimens and living cultures may be 
mentioned as outstanding among reference collections. 


In addition to these more or less specialized research phases of work, the 
importation of plants and plant products is closely supervised to prevent entry of 
destructive plant diseases. Thus there exists a plant pathological service devoted 
to the maintenance of health and quality of every agricultural commodity produced 
in Canada. 


Cereals.—The chief functions of the Cereal Division may be enumerated as 
follows: (1) the production of superior varieties of cereal and leguminous grains 
by a process of breeding and selection; (2) the importation and testing of prom- 
ising varieties from other countries; (8) the production of élite stock seed of 
registerable varieties of grain for propagation by members of the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association; (4) the evaluation of various crop combinations .which 
may prove especially desirable for specific purposes; (5) the systematic descrip- 
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tion and study of leading varieties; (6) the verification of the genuineness and 
purity of seed stocks submitted for the purpose; (7) the investigation of varieties 
of grain for which a licence has been requested, in accordance with the Canada Seeds 
Act; (8) the identification of varieties submitted by farmers and _ others; 
(9) the encouragement of the use of good seed of adapted varieties through the 
use of exhibits, press articles and public addresses; (10) the investigation of 
special problems which have a bearing on cereal breeding and development work. 
Probably the most important problem which the division has in hand at the 
moment is an attempt to develop for Western Canada a variety of hard red spring 
wheat capable of resisting the ravages of stem rust. This work, which is centralized 
chiefly at the Rust Laboratory at Winnipeg, appears to be progressing rapidly 
toward the goal desired. 


Chemistry.—Investigations towards the solution of problems affecting Canadian 
agriculture and direct assistance to farmers, market gardeners, provincial agricul- 
tural representatives and others through correspondence and analysis, constitute 
the two chief phases of the division’s activities. Further important work includes 
the official chemical examination of food products submitted by the Health of 
Animals Branch, the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch and the Fruit Branch—about 
2,000 samples in all. The division also renders chemical assistance to a number 
of branches of the Government service, e.g., the National Parks Branch, Depart- 
ment-of the Interior; the Department of Marine and the Department of Fisheries. 


Extension and Publicity—This division edits and prepares for printing all 
publications issued by the Experimental Farms, prepares and stages educational 
exhibits at fairs and exhibitions throughout Canada, maintains and operates a 
lending bureau of educational lantern slides, issues annually to the press about 200 
timely and seasonal articles, and in various other ways makes the work of the 
farms as widely known as possible. 


Economic Fibre Plants.—Extensive field and mill experiments are carried out 
with the best varieties of fibre flax and hemp on the Experimental Farm plot fields 
at Ottawa and several of the branch farms. The division renders valuable mar- 
keting services to the Canadian flax growers by serving as a medium for trade with 
Ireland. Increasing amounts of fibre seed are being sold in the Irish market each year. 


Field Husbandry.—Experiments are being conducted by this division in order 
to learn the most suitable crop rotations and crop sequences for various parts of 
Canada. Information is being secured on the newest and best methods of preparing 
the land for different crops, as well as onthe most efficient methods of seeding and 
harvesting. Investigations are in progress in regard to drainage, to irrigation and 
learning the most efficient methods of conserving and utilizing soil moisture in 
the Prairie Provinces. 

How to control the noxious weeds which cause such serious economic losses in 
many parts of Canada is an important problem studied by means of various cropping 
systems, cultivation methods and applications of chemicals. How to improve the 
carrying capacity of unproductive pasture land is another project under investi- 
gation. The cost of operating tractors, the value of new types of farm machinery, 
and the cost of producing various farm crops is being studied. Comprehensive 
trials with various silage crops are being continued in order to secure the most reli- 
able information on the proper time and method of ensiling corn, sunflowers, red 
clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, buckwheat, cereals and other farm crops. To determine 
the most economical means of using farm manure and commercial fertilizers for 
farm crops is the object of another group of field husbandry experiments. 
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Forage Plants——This division has for its work the improvement of forage 
plants by breeding, the technique of seed production, principles of compounding 
seeds mixtures, response of different species to grazing, the introduction and testing 
of new species, and related problems. These studies cover a wide range of crop . 
plants including herbage grasses and legumes, corn, sunflowers, field roots, sugar 
beets, soya beans, and cereals for forage. Research work with crops that are 
adapted to Eastern Canada is centered at Ottawa. In Western Canada the Dominion 
Forage Crops Laboratory has been established at Saskatoon, Sask., in co-operation 
with the University of Saskatchewan, for the purpose of developing early maturing, 
hardy, and drought-resistant strains of herbage plants adapted to the Prairie 
Provinces. At the Dominion Range Experiment Station at Manyberries, Alberta, 
range investigations are in progress to study changes in the natural vegetation 
under different systems of grazing and other feed problems associated with range 
management. 


Horticulture.—The Division of Horticulture deals with fruit growing, vegetable 
gardening and with ornamental plants. The breeding of new varieties has been 
an important feature of the work of this division. Some of the outstanding fruits 
originated there which are being planted in Canada are: apples—Melba, Joyce, 
Hume, Lobo, Linda and Sandow; raspberries—Brighton and Count; strawberries— 
Cassandraand Portia, and of vegetables: corn—Banting and Pickaninny; egg plant— 
Blackie; rnubarb—Ruby; tomato—Abel, Alacrity, Bestal and Herald. 


Valuable research work in cider making is being done in this division and cold 
storage experiments with fruits are in progress. The division co-operates with 
farmers in orchard experiments and blueberry and cranberry investigations. Re- 
search in plant nutrition is also an important line of work. 


Illustration Stations —By comparative demonstration the Division of Ilus- 
tration Stations is carrying forward a co-operative program of crop introduction 
and improvement on some 209 privately-owned farms. These stations are located - 
in the different provinces, primarily in newly-settled agricultural communities, 
where the most suitable varieties and crops are not being grown, or in the older 
settled districts, which have developed acute problems in crop production, resulting 
from weed infestation, soil drifting, depletion of soil fertility, as well as many other 
varying factors, which limit crop growth. As centres for production of seed grain, 
seed potatoes, grasses and clover seeds from the most suitable and hardy varieties, 
the illustration stations have accomplished a great deal and have established leader- 
ship in the community in general farm improvement, including livestock, building 
and home beautification. ; 


Poultry.—While past conditions called for work largely along practical demon- 
strational lines, the present demands more scientific investigation, particularly in 
the studies of nutrition, disease and breeding problems. To meet these requirements, 
trained men have been added to the staff and, through the co-operation of the 
Health of Animals Branch, additional assistance has been supplied for the study of 
disease, so that the division is equipped as never before to assist the industry as a 
whole and the individual poultryman in particular in solving the various problems 
that are continually arising in this rapidly growing field. In addition, the registra- 
tion of poultry has increased throughout.the whole Dominion. 


Tobacco.—The Tobacco Division is concerned with investigational and research 
work in connection with the tobacco industry of Canada. This includes active 
research on problems of fertilizers and soils; breeding, selection and standardization 
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of varieties; cultural methods; curing and fermentation; diseases and insects; market- 
ing; exhibitions and educational work. Through a closer co-ordination between 
Dominion, provincial and industrial agencies the industry has made great progress 
during the past five years, both in the domestic and export markets. The research 
work of the Dominion tobacco service was completely reorganized in 1929 and 
subsequently; a co-operative relationship has been developed with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce with a view to opening up new outlets for Canadian leaf; 
joint committees, consisting of Dominion and provincial officials, growers and 
members of the trade, have been set up in Ontario and Quebec to further the interests 
of the industry. In general, the Tobacco Division renders assistance in the develop- 
ment of Canadian tobacco production along sound economic lines. 

In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity 
and Illustration. Stations, the results of the work of the Experimental Farms 
are made available to the farmer: (1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; and 
(3) by articles in the press. The farm officers devote considerable time each year 
to lecturing, demonstrating, judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agri- 
culture. Excursions to the various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the 
work to the attention of the farmer. 


(B) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198-203 inclusive 
of the 1980 Year Book. The interested reader is referred to that volume, and to 
the following provincial publications for information concerning courses and pro- 
grams of work at these institutions:— 

Nova Scotia.—Annual Report of the Department of Natural Resources for 
Nova Scotia; College Prospectus of the College of Agriculture, Truro, N.S. 

Quebec—The Annual Report of Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, and the prospectuses and annual announcements of the School of Agri- 
culture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, and the Oka Agricultural Institute, Lake of Two 
Mountains, Quebec. 

Ontario.—Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont. 

Manitoba.—Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Saskatchewan.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Alberta.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

British Columbia.—Annual Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture.! 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, additional information is published, following each 
decennial census, on such subjects as the total number of farms, their tenure, acre- - 
age, value, mortgage debt, etc. In this volume of the Year Book, the latest infor- 
mation compiled to date on these subjects will be found in Appendix IT. ~ 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the Do- 
minion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions through- 
out the Dominion: first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; 
secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent 
upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain 
dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for 
reports on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. Supplementing the monthly 
reports from crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic crop reports utilizing 
the services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For the Prairie Provinces, 


these are issued every week from the first of June to the first of September, while | | 


the reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks during the same 
period. The program of reports for 1933-34 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, January, 1933, pp. 34-36 and is also issued as a special 
leaflet. 


Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 

the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. 
These arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried out by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. 
The statistics are secured by simple schedules which are at present returned by 
about one-fifth of the farmers of Canada. They form the basis of the estimates 
for the whole of Canada. The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the 
three Prairie Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for 
the remaining crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in 
November and December. ‘The areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the 
average yields per acre as reported by crop correspondents, form the basis of the 
total estimated production for each crop. 
».: ‘The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live stock 
and poultry on hand and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to live 
stock and poultry. The December schedule contains the same items with the 
exception of field crop areas. 

In 1932, in eight of the provinces, the schedules were distributed and collected 
through the agency of the rural schools, under plans which have been found effective 
in securing a larger sample of the farms of the country than could be obtained in 
any other way. In British Columbia the schedules were sent direct to the farmer 
through the mail. 


1 Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, 
including statistics of the production and distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics 
relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and’live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages 
of farm labour, and monthly and annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary 
statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, and reports on the milling and sugar industries 
ang payer oe holdings. A list of the publications of this Branch is given in Chapter X XIX, Section I, 
under ‘‘Production’’. 
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Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly”, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its twenty-sixth year. It is the official organ, 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, tobacco, 
maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, exports, 
‘visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and other subjects in considerable 
variety. 


Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield and value of principal 
field crops, distribution of the wheat and oat crops, etc.; (3) Farm live stock and 
poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairying; (6) Fruit production; (7) Special agricul- 
tural crops; (8) Farm labour and wages; (9) Prices of agricultural produce; (10) 
Agricultural statistics of the census; (11) Miscellaneous agricultural statistics; 
(12) Principal agricultural statistics of the world. 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1928 to 1932. It is important to 
note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between crops 
used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, 
and no allowance is made for the costs of production. 


1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1928-32. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Item. ; 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
- Canada— 

LOTS GLCP CTE Geel ae Iie Re ICE ICH RE arr ara as Pa 1, 125, 008 948, 981 662,041 432,199 416,587 
IISA ie 0s has os © lo icin docs bfesiew oe 197,880} 207,317) 166,630 96,778 69, 033 
COPEL op dic ea ce 2 a gE edo 5,099 4,470 Wea lel 1,644 1,093 
MANE VAIROAICES: 20703: sc sos ectic ene sos ma ebibinss 297, 625 291,743 269, 844 161, 244 131, 623 

LESH VERS Gale UR steker 2 6) cr Or 48,756 46,398 49,417} ~ 39,692 30, 245 
(Lh SoS ic na ri ine 106, 653 107, 664 95, 227 65,178 48, 824 
MIRE Tn Yalta APB G SOR Ss Yas tals Srnske vas lar shatstcoeainte’s 6, 106 6,791 4,925 3,557 2,732 
ESE ONEICLNGCUSS Licino cov opines eres ned ded ees 5,583 6,119 5, 251 3,538 2,747 

"oe! ELECTS tue ene Sonat ty ea 6, 834 6,276 7,058 C108 6, 088 
ISS TI SW Es 2g gen aan ee a es 509 393 371 179 170 
NBIO VERA CUOTASE: SCO) crass ck citdcie ese eae slcte + 2,957 2,123 2,482 1,497 962 
DLO? eR: AI re 8,015 2,806 2,584 2,246 1,651 

1 LCOLES IS are ene eg 1,806,020) 1,631,081) 1,268,141 814,930 711,898 

Prince Edward Island— 

NASM RE 8 oii 55 ceded scarele bis sed ob bees oes 12,444 16, 940 10,9738 6, 829 6,393 
Sp 2a erie ieee 2,005 2,405 2, 212 1,005 753 
MPR SN Ne ce wc cea bates csnteves ce’ 146 122 50 35 24 
DAE ANATOCUCES 0-5 etseieres w o:0 00 se cicwiis seb sneies 3, 804 2,955 2,500 1,933 1,501 
ramen Bud yopotablos................esccccenee 253 253 149 118 98 
A Te ee ee 1, 637 1,523 1,461 992 701 
I oh db dsc vaca obviates wes 1,641 1,741 1,010 779 598 
MUMMGOrMMLU STARS SOC. ........0.22 00.002 eceeeee 18 35 43 4 9 
ks dees vie us peateede. 1 2 1 1 1 
(DIES i eae 5 nn A 225298 25,5976 18,399 11, 696 10,978 


af | | | — 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1928-32. (‘‘000’’ omitted)—continued. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Riel@icropsiecsceee ten ee aero eee . 18, 824 20,945 16, 647 10, 087 10, 206 
Harmvanimalsscccisoee chit Done ee ee 4,615 4, 687 4,186 ole 1,909 
TW GO WA teas Der eis ete te CEPR A ey 391 364 197 111 56 
Dairy Mroducts: Cees: ec oe ee eons 11, 802 11,464 10, 258 6, 934 5,608 
Ertits and -veretables:weit..sas aoe eee ee 4,243 3,628 4,042 3,870 Deo 
POUMry AHO CEES Ane. 2 ieee hereon 1,761 1,905 1,819 1,351 1,007 
l2noe shel san net atts ke Ace tee ay ae clean CORI te its hee roOClea 346 325 228 175 
Manplespro duictstacn a eyacrinice te onic aoe cee 59 56 36 26 49 
Cléveriandieriss seeds.as0 a... nee ace ee 42 10 10 - - 
FL ON GY Scent TEM On cere oe Ste EE A ae 6 7 7 9 6 
Totalsia sts ae ee eee ee 42,689 43,412 37,024 24,929 21,238 
New Brunswick— 
EMiel deCrOps Bers airs ote ek hie Ae 18,275 23, 835 18,554 10,670 12,629 
Hanimeanuine Sse ae ean ec ie oe eee 3,778 3,647 3, 746 3,214 2,295 
Wool ee eee, Seta cites satovcreete oe Rees 242 191 89 81 45 
Dairy products sae ee eee B iseky Beret Sh 3 Xe 8, 662 8, 734 7,730 6,333 4,420 
Eriuttsand vesetables se et oe oe ee 1,011 999 1,027 966 697 
Poulttreyranic €o os yee aor ane ae ee 1,835 rAd) 1,714 ag 1,214 
PH ULTAr Mane Ria wlohe CSE ae. Sakae mae 893 715 624 498 383 
Maplemprocuctsstuei ee ene ee: a 32 38 27 21 20 
Cloveriand: grass seed: ute mac oe kee ee 16 18 12 - 3 
HS KON Aen CRA ets Ser aioe re d OR rey oF DALES ne 17 22), Ld 10 5 
Motalsseoztncht: ssh Gab eee. eee ee 34, 761 39,919 33,004 23,204 21,711 
Quebec— 
HHGLGSCEODSis ee SER ee Oe eee eee eee 130,363 153, 664 120,366 73,478 70,382 
Paring animals. pa ate soviet asain c che neues 37,319 41,001 32,300 19,729 13,314 
O61 AES Hota o Pn ee he met ee ee ISGd\ waelnd20 745 534 332 
Dairy DrO MU CES sis oe ae chante era pack ok Hee ee 93,116 86, 698 83, 630 39,162 30, 4383 
Eruitsiand: veretables:.cc.snem es an tee a ate ei €,000 7,974 7,320 6,465 at 
Poultry and:¢ces 44. e ee See 16, 180 14,407 LsRol3 9, 243 7,504 
um farina tng): aie a so iarsey see eee eee) cate Pe ie 1,506 2,104 1, 258 693 532 
Maple products:cce tee Ee eee ee 3, 604 4,767 3,612 1,817 1 ia FPA 
ObSCCOsG EE At. hls oe ee oars 978 1,210 792 336 329 
Cloverand: Sass SCCG.,. eee ies eee ee 151 11d 89 154 110 
ONY ser Bhs att les hee ee ae ae 611 438 455 595 216 
Totals? ithe cee ee ae re ee oe 232,772} 315,698) 264,085) 152,206) 129,656 
Ontario— 
Ev elacrops yt. cies sae ee ee 243,768] 241,778} 179,919 124,541 113, 904 
Parm animale..c 4eya eee. cee ee ee ee 75,908 76, 022 60, 738 33, 486 23), 222 
Wools ee ae oe cpa eee. ern oy, ee ae 1,502 1323 632 45 287 
Dairy productsa.cry yeh os: See eee 117,935 115, 757 103, 194 56,519 46,422 
Hruits and: vieretaples.nccs.-aeeen. cee oo oe 19, 658 19, 208 20,207 16,424 11,969 
Roultryzandieevs! 208) ao. eee 45, 993 44,773 41,461 29,491 21,797 
Burd arrnuln or «cere 2 ay cP Bi <i ot a a 748 Ced 817 603 463 
Manpleiproducts*. ainaecet eee pee one ee 1, 888 1, 258 1,576 1, 674 951 
TODSCCORN A Atos eee = A ee ee § , 823 5,039 6, 244 6,814 5,703 
lax th DROr Aeon eke: ok Ae) cee 509 393 Sia 179 170 
Clovertiand rass:secd sear aie eee eee 2,314 1, 672 1, 855 1,110 615 
ET ON Gita: Crass ese Side wean seeped ists, 0 Maat ee 1, 267 1.2081. = 870 824 800 
OCA acted heeoearcdhalientitecrst eee: 517,313) 509,298] 417,884) 272,123) 226,446 
Manitoba— 
BielacCropsiss:.c ocean ee ee Oe 113,492 78,919 52,975 24, 847 28,981 
dsc ages hebled ts) IVAN doo PRO MDE oo OSORIO 0 mc tceee 14,172 14,367 11,846 6,911 4,704 
OO Rn ila ce Phe oes Petes eso AR Oc i5 2 163 162 120 60 28 
Dairy sproductsy ¢ thee kire cc OMe ats, i eens 2 17,597 14,404 15,007 12,139 9,909 
Hruits ana veretablessaen asec es ace eee 1,567 1,464 1,644 1,281 986 
Pouktrveandecis aeuerc eee ne eee VPN 8, 920 7,998 5, 237 3, 893 
ROUT COFavi nl Oe ea sees ve wee 2 mee ee en, RR ete 335 3874 263 195 150 
Clover’anderass seeds se.c oc once ee 103 40 184 87 50 
ONGY Pee a ees. ee ees eee 751 822 910 516 412 
OUIS Seton eee ea eee 155,452} 119,472 90,947 51,273 49,113 
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1.—Kstimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1928-32. (‘000’’ omitted )—concluded. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
URS Yo TiW SUE, | UA Aa Oe an ee A eS 348,586} 235,248} 135,695 70,347 80, 047 
MARTE UTITAL Ss fo. as ene Seen oe hed eon be ees 23,390 25,150 20,744 12,490 9,535 
rece, S.C tt mores haa ca steels Lee ee 237 226 108 80 74 
“ETUC? (RCS LCE Ey Me ae a PASS | 23, 125 19,847 14,511 12,584 
me AE VOPCCA DIOS. 5 .5...</6.05 6:5 0. 0d si 6 we iene ohie 2,737 1,850 2,584 2,053 1,674 
PRUE UNC COPS OE, oa ciaca'a fo ola pease eins Rass 12,934 13, 454 10,121 6, 934 5,509 
ETE RNS Sc teres Waals wens Sab td fo ew che Kins Kile 108 127 152 154 118 
Moret ANG OEASS “SECU © occ cis ass s.o:s.0. 6 t6 0.6 aaeuniere. 260 50 85 10 62 
LELATON A tte Sona a ne ae ee a eg wean 78 74 108 73 46 
“LN CLIT Ee Sie ec a Nae AA a 409,661; 299,304) 189,444) 106,652] 109,649 
Alberta— 
OIC DSR? Beak, Raat «bids oobi eke ta aes. - 220,786) 157,254 110, 284 98, 916 83,331 
DPA mNTAMELINIET RAS cc te coiSartresd teat vActegeasaccecwplaans 29,322 32,271 24,422 14,584 10,898 
CINOS ZA 2 SS ase see MMC Sree i 794 519 250 228 195 
PVADIOGUGUS: stiches. 3.2 aE cs va wo 14,980 18, 928 17,676 16,573 14, 661 
Pnmabs anc srereta less... «css cae Ss aoa sits sana on 1, 858 1,800 2,173 1,741 1,426 
Hominy alien re. <A ne eee LS ea sl 9, 867 11,880 10,147 5, 883 4,115 
PATO EER OEE, ALL orcs, core tps lt hie cbeyahw snertceuvare sere 2 289 340 303 298 229 
IONE ANG PTASS BCCO .5.6 cece obs ss ccks cases Ue 176 171 83 ire 
AM eM eRe rt e. oblesit a deh. io tat nutes, ih bee w dae 67 78 99 92 44 
UROURIS Ratner ee Pea Pe oe eS 278,040) 223,246; 165,525) 138,398} 114,976 
British Columbia— 
IPS ob eae Als JR ip itos ae Gee ein a ane) on ae ee 18, 465 20,398 16, 628 12,484 10,714 
MELON ANS oe en. eos nate Senin ohio mm en cue 7,023 7, 767 6,436 3,046 2,403 
CREME ate eta el ASS, eee totes ent 257 243 120 57 52 
ATENEO CIEE S oo0 ars shops, are cts a drocuer« suet agaioerersny> Ske 8,398 9,678 10,002 7,140 6,085 
Fruits and vegetables.............. hi Dee 9, 852 9,222 10, 266 6,774 6,396 
Prem VAAN eGON) 2. 02) 8 isis ol. Pokaan pene Dake ee 9,174 9,082 6,993 4,636 3,084 
(DOSER “CEE ERETE LE ecg eR 219 267 173 109 84 
URE SS0o Oe nena ae ene a ee 33 BA 22 28 56 
SlawermandseTaRs: SCO sack, ovate s cayannedoe oor 6 7 33 49 36 
“LLCITVESIS, «ba, SSE pM ie ae ae a 217 158 123 126 121 
VCC TR FS ati aia Rig rte ie Aah ob i ee 53, 644 56,849 50,796 34, 449 29,031 


Table 1 shows that in 1932 the estimated agricultural revenue of Canada was 
$711,898,000 as compared with $814,930,000 in 1931, $1,268,141,000 in 1930, 
$1,631,081,000 in 1929 and $1,806,020,000 in 1928. The total for 1932 shows a 
decrease of $103,032,000 or 12-8 p.c. as compared with 1931. The upward move- 
ment of farm prices since the above valuations were made would suggest an upward 
revision ‘for 1932 revenue when new figures are compiled in March, 1934. 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1932. : 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1932. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 
Imple- : Animals Agri- 
Province. Lands. | Buildings. se one Poultry. Fur polars. Total. 
chinery. Farms. | duction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E. Island........ 17,148 19, 687 8,116 4,289 528 797 10,078 60, 643 
Nova Scotia....... ' 35, 947 43,890 10,554 10,780 818 334 21, 238 123,561 
New Brunswick... 32,795 38, 680 13, 253 11,057 1,023 505 ZU (At 119,024 
s Quebec nt eee 328,025 257,918 97,270 73,949 5,980 1,413 129, 656 894,211 
Ontario........ Neer Dil, 22 487,009 151, 928 114, 740 13,891 1,489 226,446] 1,366, 725 
Manitoba....:..... 145,156 88,389 54, 847 29, 983 2,536 481 49,113 370,505 
Saskatchewan..... 556, 138 223,795 185,510 63, 964 4,169 444 109, 649} 1, 143, 669 
Benth ss 377, 797 137,332 116,301 52,966 3,052 709 114,976 803 , 133 


British Columbia... 83, 792 46, 224 12,885 13,994 2,141 392 29, 031 188,459 . 


Totals......... 1,948,070! 1,342,924) 650,664| 375,722 34,138 6,5141 711,898! 5,069,930 
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In this table, full use is made of the recently published results of the census 
of 1931 giving the values of lands, buildings, and implements and machinery for 
1930. The 1932 figures quoted for buildings and for implements and machinery 
correspond with the values quoted in the 1930 returns. These items change very 
little in value. The 1932 figures for value of lands are based on the 1930 census 
figures but are corrected to 1932 levels by the use of the annual estimates of farm 
land values. The other four items—live stock, poultry, animals on fur farms and 
agricultural production—are estimates for 1932. 


The gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1932 is estimated at approx- 
imately $5,069,930,000 as compared with $5,696,972,000, the revised estimate for 
1931. 


Subsection 2.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Last Twenty Years.—In Table 3 will be 
found a summary statement of the acreages, yields and values of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover and alfalfa for the latest 10 years. 
Comparative figures back to 1908, given at pp. 280-232 of the 1929 Year Book, 
indicate the recent growth of Canadian agriculture. In particular may be noted. 
the tripling of the wheat crop, the almost doubling of the oat crop, the tripling of 
the barley crop, the thirteenfold increase in the rye crop, the 40 p.c. addition to 
the hay and clover crop and the sevenfold increase in the alfalfa crop within the 
past 25 years, disregarding the 1931 and 1932 crops as not, by any means, represent- 
ing maximum yields. Onthe other hand, the acreages and yields of the potato crop have 
not shown a wide variation throughout the period, presumably because this crop 
is produced mainly for home consumption. ‘Those who desire figures for earlier 
years will find certain information on acreage, yield and value on page xxiv of the 
Statistical Summary of Progress at the beginning of this volume. 


3.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1923-32.1 


: Total | Average} Total: 
Crop and Year. Area. Mield> |. Visld: ‘Prise Walia: 
000 bush. 000 $ 000 
acres. per acre. bush. | per bush. $ 
Wheat— 
Re Rea SK es Mee eb CL Ora SL: eR CaS oan ee 21,886 21-7 | 474,199 0-67 316,995 
1 IR A lbs yr le acai SRC EMSA Avoca ct op ween GIO ADO 22,056 11-9 262,097 1-22 320,362 
LOZ SS: «: RIESRR CERI. ERE: ECE tee ee 20,790 19-0 395,475 1-23 487,736 
LA es ae Aan, As, Ame Re EMR Oe ee ie 22,896 17-8 407,136 1-09 442,221 
1A AT Beara NS ett Aare Aine eae eee i Cr NO 22,460 21-4 479, 665 1-00 477,791 
LOLS ase be Seka Pan eran ions ee Le ae 24,119 23-5 566, 726 0-80 451,235 
LEAT) OP. She, Sa See COUR Or ae See Men DS i pean te 25, 255 12-1 304, 520 1-05 319,715 
LOSO ms eee mater Nea aor .ans chose Seecee eee 24,898 16-9 420, 672 0-49 204, 693 
LU 1 Ue omimnRe oNe URI aOR aS MINE ee, WR las Pe 26,201 12-3 321,325 0-38 123,550 
LOS 2 eS Rn copes: eo hectares cts oem a Noleie Ree NSE 27,182 15-8 | 428,514 0-30 129,105 
Oats— 
1923 Rod Me's sparc ke Re arco wae seNer arale § 14,388 39:3 | 563,998 0-33 184, 857 
AO Maat eG SRD A aI R oc SERRE oo cars eae 14,491 28-0 405,976 0-49 200, 688 
OA eae eves GRENG DC HERASIS AE EEES 0 hcl CSTR. soso mente 12,556 32-0 402, 296 0-42 167,171 
O26, < Soe ceaine ete Re beans, Caer eo tice eae 12,741 30-1 383, 416 0-48 184,098 
OO BRR oan Aee cs GRICE oie eid ee ene oot nen 13, 240 33-2 439,713 0-51 225,879 
TOP) ate cede Atte: See eS OS. GERARD) ons am 7 13, 137 34-4 | 452,153 0:47 210,956 
LGA oie Seta Orn eens MEN Siete eters BRE Ree coat heen ee 12,479 22-7 | 282,838 0-59 168, 017 
TOS OSA Ios anes oc diene Sahin « CURED Sie os. Ae ae 13, 259 31-9 423,148 0-24 102,919 
MOST | okosrsass Qrcicicc see ree GRE: Re eere on Ba 12,871 25-5 328, 278 0-24 77,970 
be Ae Ops ta eoleetarrnrt nS ry eC rac rE re ee eae 13,148 29-8 1 391,561 0-18 71, 538 


1F or footnote see end of table, p. 232. 
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3.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1923-321 


—continued. 

: Total | Average Total 

Crop and Year. Area. Yield. Yield, Priva. Witine. 

000 bush. 000 $ 000° 

acres. | peracre.| bush. | per bush. $ 
2,785 27-8 76,998 0-42 82,571 
3,407 26:1 88, 807 0-70 61,760 
3,524 24-7 87,118 0-53 46,014 
3, 647 27-4 99, 987 0-52 52,059 
3,506 27-7 96,9388 0-66 64,193 
4,881 27-9 136,391 0:56 76,112 
5,926 17-3 102,313 0-59 60,505 
5,559 24-3 | 135,160 0-20 27,254 
3, 768 17-9 67,383 0-26 17,465 
3, 758 21-5 80,773 0-20 15,794 
1,448 16-0 EXD 0-49 11,340 
891 15-4 13,751 0:99 13, 679 
643 14-2 9,159 0:77 7,048 
754 16-2 12,179 0:77 9,431 
743 20-9 |- 15,571 0-82 12,746 
840 17-4 14,618 0-79 11,491 
992 13-3 13,161 0-84 11,095 
1,448 15-2 22,019 0-20 4,402 
778 6-8 5,322 0-28 1,476 
774 11-6 8,938 0-17 1,564 
440 22-3 9,744 0-84 8,192 
449 25:8 11,412 0-89 10,149 
474 22-2 10,546 0-85 8,965 
457 21-6 9, 882 0-87 8,598 
471 23-1 10,890 0-89 9,727 
503 21-7 10,899 0-93 10,128 
516 20-3 10,470 0-94 9, 867 
490 22-2 10,903 0-65 7,124 
335 20-6 6,917 0-50 3,454 
368 22-9 8,424 0-42 3,540 
630 11-3 7,140 1-77 12,644 
1,277 7-6 9,695 1-94 18, 849 
843 7-4 6, 237 1-85 11,542 
738 8-1 5,995 1-62 9,688 
476 10-3 4,885 1-55 7,562 
378 9-6 3,614 1-59 5,758 
382 5-4 2,060 2-38 4,898 
582 8-7 5,069 0-94 4,741 
627 3-9 2,465 0-79 1,944 
454 5-4 2,446 0-52 1, 282 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
56% 99-0 55,497 1-02 56,398 
562 100-9 56, 648 0-85 47,956 
522 77-0 40,217 2-06 82,860 
523 89-7 46,937 1-47 69, 204 
572 81-2 46,458 1-17 54,341 
599 83-8 50,195 0-81 40, 874 
544 73-4 39,930 1-59 63,372 
571 84-4 48,241 0-83 39, 858 
584 90-0 52,305 0-43 22,359 
522 76-0 39,416 0-62 24,406 
000 
tons. tons. per ton. 

9,726 1-55 14,84 0-97 162, 882 
9,875 1-51 14, 960 11-07 165, 587 
9,563 1-56 14, 962 10-35 154, 886 
9,516 1-48 14, 058 12-13 170,473 
10, 227 1-70 17,370 10-41 180, 835 
10,321 1-60 16,515 10-37 171, 225 
10,560 1-50 15, 833 11-65 184, 528 
10, 618 1-54 16,397 9-83 161, 122 
8,532 1-64 13,960 7-62 106, 343 


8,812 1-54 13,559 7-10 96,278 
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3.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1923-32! 


—concluded. 
F Total | Average | Total 
Crop and Year. Area. Yield. Yield. Price alice 
000 tons 000 $ 000 
acres. | per acre. tons. per ton. $ 
Alfalfa— | 
Oa ects cattieres oe cnet teierats opacities ae cantare ciel: 391 2:65 1,029 11-58 11,914 
LL int SHOE Geo eR B S Aeay Ber ck IR CoC OA 474 * 2-65 1,257 11-70 14,705 
1 Pe a A ORE Go tag CER Ha R ERE RE er ice ROR AL ae 637 2°48 1,582 12-72 20,120 
oP Te 88.5 5 Gey SU OA DUES Coa Dem Cir laeie.e 837. 2-46 2,061 13-30 27,414 
PA GIS IR ih 9 ToS 8 As ei Ce ny eR ara Seay A 910 2°37 on 12-03 25,946 
OZ S ok ace Sears cai tee Morne ce coe Reradeas (onraiae romani Sears 854 2-35 2,010 11-51 23, 138 
AUS PARE ead a MEE girs Ohm te cs Pi or gee Apes iets SiR 799 2-30 1,835 12-63 23,183 
LO30 2 neeere ay a cere eee eae aiateeeeevens the meen or 744 2-20 1,640 12-12 19,877 
iE} Bee Merc, Sa OM Las rocco ORE Biccaplocees ORS ois 557 2-49 1,388 10-36 14,381 
OSD. Ree ree errata Moneta ae eis af cketiapencice aoe eee 666 2-65 1,764 8-55 15,085 


1Comparative figures for the years 1908-20 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232. 
The total value of wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 instead of the $19,090,000 shown on p. 230 of the 


1929 Year Book, the error being due to the dropping out of a figure. 


Total Areas and Values, 1927-1932.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, over stated years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 


Table 5 the field crops of Canada compared as to quantity and value for 1931 and 


1932, and Table 6 the areas, yields and values of the principal field crops in Canada, 


by provinces, for the years 1931 and 1932. 


4.—Total Areas and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1927-32.! 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


Province. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
acres acres acres 
Canada nt 2. ees 56,172,310) 59,351,811| 61,207,034 
Pte slanchee ae ee 533, 463 540,619 545,763 
INOVE DS COTIaS saaest. fsbo 702,127 714,047 731,354 
New Brunswick........... 889,277; + 900,376 908, 659 
Qaehec Seewneeis cocks Meee 6, 877,900 6,893,000 7,051, 605 
Ontario Peewee. ss eee 10,305,045} 10,357,960} 10,020,294 
bani tobe eee so fanaa te 5, 968, 983 6,744,467 6, 687, 163 
Saskatchewan............. 19,527,971) 21,063,678} 22,420,232 
Alberta eee Bisbee fe 10,971,761) 11,727,830) 12,432,595 
British Columbia......... 395, 783 409, 834 409,369 
$ $ $ 
Canada isc icc. cbetaeen cee 1,173,133,600/1,125,003,000) 948,981, 400 
Pape islandteee at eee 13,420,800} 12,444,000] 16,940,400 
INOVeISCOtLA Eels eee 18,597,000) 18,824,000} 20,945,000 
New Brunswick...... 18,413,500) 18,275,000) 23,835,000 
CUEDECE A hice hic crate oe 144, 273,000) 130,363,000} 153,664,000 
ONtATIO jae ee oats ee oe 255,900,000) 243,768,000] 241,778,000 
Manitoba Dune. «totes a 82,280,000} 113,492,000] 78,919,000 
Saskatchewan............. 348,005,000! 348,586,000) 235,248,000 
A DOTea Seth ce eee 272,743,300} 220,786,000] 157, 254,000 
British Columbia......... 19,501,000} 18,465,000] 20,398,000 


62,214,670 


567, 180 
735, 900 
911,490 
7,342,400 
10,009,200] . 
6,794, 700 
22,868,300 
12,561, 400 
424,100 


$ 
662,040,900 


10,973,000 
16, 646,500 
18,554,000 
120,366,000 
179, 919, 000 
52,975,000 
135, 695, 000 
110, 284, 400 
16, 628, 000 


58,074,905 


494,351 
508, 269 
804, 693 
5,704,357 
9,064, 649 
5, 664, 109 


21,946, 242 
13, 455, 936 


432,299 
$ 


432,199, 400 


6,828,700 


10,087,000 
10,670,000 
73,478,000 
124,541,000 
24,847,000 
70,347,100 
98,916, 600 
12,484,000 


59, 633,500 


476, 200 
536, 000 
907,500 
5,832, 100 
9,224,300 
5,866, 800 
22,333,900 
14,019,000 
437,700 


% $ 
416,586,900 


6,393, 000 
10,206, 000 
12,629,000 
70,382,000 

113,904,000 
28,981,000 
80,046, 900 
83,331, 000 
10,714, 000 


1¥or earlier figures see pp. xxiv-xxv of the Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 
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5.—Field Crops of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, 1931 and 1932. 
(‘£000’’ omitted.) 


Increase Due to Due to 

Actual Value at Actual Higher (+)]} Larger (+) 

Field Crop. Value, Prices of Value, or or or 
1932. 1931. 1931. Decrease |Lower (—)|Smaller (—) 
—). Prices. Quantities. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OCA ee See es 129,105 162,835 123,550 |+ 5,555 |— 33,730 |+ 39, 285 
LOL eo Sg al a 71,538 93,975 77,970 |— 6,482 |— 22,437 |+ 16, 005 
JE DERI ane Ail ieee ie 15,794 21,001 17,465 |— 1,671 |— 5,207 |+ 3,536 
LOS le See ee ee 1,564 2,503 1,476 |+ 88 |— 939 |+ 1,027 
LE SESS ch eee Sak oe eS ay 1,288 1,291 1,160 |+ 128 |— 3 i+ 131 
Db EOS ane Eile Apap de 629 821 941 |— O12 |= 192 |— 120 
Pruckwheat. .). va. ceki ob bese 3,540 4,212 3,454 |+ 86 |— 672 |+ 758 
PEISO COT AING co ccire ce sos. 80.5: 13,068 14,443 14,453 |— 1,385 |— 1,375 |— 10 
MIRARBOOU oa Aas < seledicc ds 1,282 1,932 1,944 |— 662 |— 650 |— 12 
@orn for busking. . 0... 2.) a. 2,276 2,124 2,274 j+ 2)+ 152 |— 150 
MPEEAEOOB Et hots «coed cece 24,406 16,949 22,359 |-++ 2,047 |+ 7,457 |— 5,410 
POMEIPS OLCsig.0. she es gee 10,160 10,574 8,109 |+ 2,051 |— 414 }+ 2,465 
Ry ANG ClOVET. ....4.. «+» 6 sa. 96, 278 103,320 106,348 |— 10,065 |— 7,042 |— 3, 028 
LUCE TELE a ee a : 20,312 20,486 22,130 |— 1,818 |— 174 |— 1,644 
LS UDG) ae ei tt ane oie 15,085 18,270 14,381 |+ 704 |— 3,185 |+ 3,889 
GAME COP act alc. ce see | oan 7,869 fie stG 11,416 |— 3,547 |— 3,447 |— 100 
SUP OCC CEE Bienen eae 2,393 2,750 2,774 |— 381 |— 357 |— 24 
40°51") | Rae A ee 416,587 488,802 432,199 |— 15,612 |— 742,215 |+ 56, 603 
Increase or decrease......... - - —|— §$-6 p.c. |— 16-7 p.ec. |4- 13-1 p:c 


6.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops in Canada, liemized by 
Provinces, 1931 and 1932. 


Field Crop. Year.|| Area. Yield. no 
bush. 

ena acres per acre. bush. 
i ESni| S71 eVet ee 1931 537, 658 28-8 15,475,000 
1932 536, 000 28-1 15,062,000 
MOEINE WROAL. oo cc.c060er- see. 1931 25,663,270 11-9 305, 850, 000 
1932 26,646, 100 15-5 413,452,000 
J AUIL Si 2 9 Fe a 1931 26,200,928 12-3 321,325, 000 
1932 27,182,100 15-8 428,514,000 
SUNN Aitoes srcton tah oc Sok 1931 12,871,341 25-5 328,278, 000 
1932 13, 148,400 29-8 391,561,000 
LS TLStS as See ee rr 1931 3, 768, 269 17-9 67,382,600 
1932 8,757,600 21-5 80, 773, 000 
SERN ES BEE ONE Sees 2rais ane = dhe atece vse 1931 598,511 6-5 3,873,000 
1932 613, 900 11-6 7,132,000 
SV Pi a 1931 179,023 8-1 1,449,000 
1932 159, 900 11-3 1, 806, 000 
CAULIRSY  e  s eR 1931 777,534 6-8 5,322,000 
1932 773, 800 11-6 8,938, 000 
OS 1931 82,640 16-6 1,369,400 
1932 84, 800 17-9 1,518,500 
Le ee 1931 82,109 15-9 1,304,100 
: 1932 66, 600 17-1 1,140,900 
SS a 1931 335, 339 20-6 6,916, 700 
1932 368, 400 22-9 8,424, 000 


Total 
Value. 


Average 
Price. 


$ 
per bush. $ 
8, 085, 000 
6,929,000 


115, 465,000 
122,176,000 


2 

6 

8 

0 

8 123, 550, 000 
0 129, 105, 000 
4 

8 


77,970, 000 
71,538, 000 


— DO wow wo OV 


26 17,465, 000 
20 15,794,000 
28 
17 


1,079, 000 
1, 237,000 


7 397,000 
8 327,000 


1,476,000 
1,564, 000 


8 

7 

5 1,160,400 

5 1, 288,300 
72 941,300 

5 628, 600 

0 

2 


3,454,000 
3,540, 000 


mor GIST COCO HD 
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6.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1931 and 1932—continued. 


Field Crop. 


Canada—concluded. 


Mixed: OtAinSaec acs 0:0) -17s 
Hlgxseedis) qin es sok aces 
Corn, huSkin@sers..c+ eee 
Potatoes, snc ae aeis site tererns 
Turnips: Ct secs cose yee 
Hay and clover............ 


Alfaliateaec: ctsecas tec atte 


Grain hays.gs5) ei 


Suvari beeteu. cae cele ere 


Prince Edward Island— 


Spring wheat.............. 


IBANley scanner ost see 
Buckwheat fre eA ni 
Mixed orainsine. serene 
POURLOOG aise tle gain S's os Ps 
ASUYTIDS; \OLOha eset a oes 
Hay and clover........... 


Fodder cornsc.e.. 244-0" 


Nova Scotia— 


Spring wheat.............. 


eee 


eoeee 


eoeee 


coe 


Area Yield 
bush. 
aes per acre 
1,186,877 33-2 
1,184,000} 33-0 
627,430 3-9 
453, 700 5-4 
131,695 41-4 
130,000 38-9 
cwt. 
583 , 926 90-0 
521,500 76-0 
150,899 195-0 
174,800 216-0 
tons 
8,532,369 1-64 
8,811, 600 1-54 
557,360 2-49 
666,100 2-65 
336, 192 8-58 
365, 600 7-82 
1,800,000 2-00 
1,899,500 1-76 
49,997 9-08 
45,000 10-00 
bush. 
20,291 16-2 
23,300 18-5 
149, 059 32-2 
149,500 34-0 
3, (oz 22-8 
4,000 25-2 
1,868 26-6 
2,600 27-4 
21,903 32-5 
23,800 34-5 
cwt. 
54,272 90-0 
37,500 85-0 
8,512 211-0 
8,900 300-0 
tons 
234,477 1-55 
226,300 1-40 
237 7-00 
300 6-60 
bush 
2,927 17-1 
3,300 21-6 
83, 743 34-7 
85,100 35-4 
7,672 28-8 
7,900 29-0 


4 


39,431,000 
39,036, 000 


2,465, 000 
2,446, 000 


5,449, 000 

5,057, 000 

cwt. 
52,305,000 
39,416, 000 


29,392,000 

37, 766, 000 
tons 

13 , 960, 000 

13,559,000 


1,388, 000 
1,763, 500 


2,883 , 600 
2,857,600 


3,613,000 
3,342,000 


454, 000 
450, 000 


bush. 


328,000 
431,000 


4,800,000 
5,083 , 000 


85,000 
101, 000 


49,700 
71,000 


712,000 
821,000 


1,796,000 
2,670, 000 
tons 
363,000 
317,000 


1,700 
2,000 


bush. 


50, 000 
71,000 


2,906, 000 
3,013, 000 


221,000 
229,000 


Average 
Price. 


0-37 
0-33 


0-79 
0-52 


0-42 
0-45 
per cwt. 
0-43 


per bush. 


0-85 
0-66 


0-29 
0-22 


0-51 
0-42 


0-50 
0-56 


0-33 
0-34 
per cwt. 
0-25 
0-52 


14,453,000 
13,068, 000 


1,944,000 
1, 282,000 


2,274,000 
2,276,000 


22,359, 000 
24,406, 000 


8,109,000 
10, 160, 000 


106,343, 000 
96,278,000 


14,381,000 
15,085, 000 


11,415,700 
7,869, 000 


22,130,000 
20,312,000 


2,774,000 
2,393,000 


279,000 
284 , 000 


1,392,000 
1,118,000 


43,000 
42,000 


25,000 
40,000 


235, 000 
279, 000 


1,221,000 
1,658, 000 


359, 000 
587,000 


3,267,000 
2,378, 000 


7,700 
7,000 


44,000 
55, 000 


1,453, 000 
1,386,000 


139,000 
135, 000 
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6.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1931 and 1932—continued. 


Field Crop. 


Nova Scotia—concluded. 


Buckwheat 


MSOC OTHING .0e auc.c she sos ees 


Potatoes... 


PEMENINS, CLC. tests ee wt. ores x 
Hay and Clovet. o......3. 7.0535 
GU OET-COMR: feces once ee tee 


New Brunswick— 
SSE INOW DRAG cans fsc0c cere ee soe 


Potatoes... 


DRTTETENG OLCs cece os.cs0ds yes fae 
itay-and ClOVEr:-....2.+.28e% 


eEMON CONN cs; cis. chase oe 


Quebec— 


rarer NAb ie. esses. dan om dee 


Ce 


ee 


Ce ee 


ce ee 


Ce 


see ewe err erases esees 


ee ee 


ee 


ee 


Area Yield 
bush. 
arte per acre 
4,041 21-9 
4,100 24-2 
3,878 33-5 
4,800 35-6 
cwt. 
21,394 91-0 
20,600 103-0 
8,795 255-0 
9,500 271-0 
tons 
375, 287 1-77 
400.200 1-80 
532 9-70 
500 8-75 
bush 
Typos 18-5 
11,300 17-7 
216,516 31-0 
216,500 31-3 
9,845 28-9 
12,000 27-7 
826 18-2 
1,000 17-5 
41, 637 17-2 
42,100 20-5 
1,938 28-8 
4,300 30-2 
ewt. 
59, 263 107-0 
48,200 |~ 80-0 
8,898 247-0 
10,300 250-0 
tons 
457,571 1-66 
561,200 1-57 
526 7-00 
600 5-40 
bush 
40,499 19-7 
52,000 18-3 
1, 680, 525 28-1 
1,735, 500 29-4 
95,279 25-7 
114,300 25-7 
5,456 15-7 
6,200 15-8 
18, 200 15-5 
19,300 16-6 
6,200 18-9 
2,200 16-5 


88,400 
99, 000 


130,000 
171,000 


2,122,000 


2,242,000 
2,575,000 
tons 
664,000 
720,000 


5,200 
4,400 


bush. 


142,000 
200, 000 


6,718, 000 
6,776, 000 


284 , 600 
332,000 


15,000 
18, 000 


714, 600 
863, 000 


56, 000 
130,000 


cwt. 
6,341, 000 
3,856, 000 


2,198,000 

2,575,000 
tons 
760, 000 
881, 000 


3,700 
3,200 


bush. 


798, 000 
952, 000 


47, 223,000 
51,024, 000 


2,449,000 
2,938,000 


86, 000 
98, 000 


282,000 
320, 000 


117,000 
36, 000 


Average 
Price. 


per bush. 


0-78 
0-68 


0-50 
0-55 
per cwt. 
0-50 
0-70 


0-30 
0:47 
per ton 
10-00 
8-00 


6-00 
3°25 


per bush. 


0-86 
0-88 


0:38 
0-33 


0-53 
0-53 


1-95 
1-25 


0-60 
0-55 


0-40 
0-43 


per cwt. 
0:25 
0-50 


0-20 
0-40 
per ton 
7-00 
7:40 


5-25 
3°25 


per bush. 


0:77 
0-73 


0-38 
0-36 


0:56 
0-53 


0-70 
0-68 


1-46 
1-43 


1-82 
1-55 


ey ey ee ee ey 


69, 000 
67, 000 


65, 000 
94,000 


973,000 
1,485, 000 


673,000 
1,210,000 


6,640, 000 
5,760,000 


31,000 
14,000 


122,000 
176, 000 


2,553 , 000 
2,236,000 


151,000 
176, 000 


29,000 
23,000 


429,000 
475,000 


22,000 

56, 000 

$ 
1,585,000 
1,928,000 


440,000 
1, 030, 000 


5,320,000 
6,519, 000 


19,000 
10,000 


614, 000 
695, 000 


17,945,000 
18,369, 000 


1,371,000 
1,557,000 


60,000 
67,000 


412,000 
458, 000 


213, 000 
56,000 
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6.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1931 and 1932—continued. 


Field Crop. 


Quebec—concluded. 


Buckwheat 


Mixed orains saaenain. > see 


Flaxseed... 


eC cr ce 


Corn hiuslcin res... deere 


Potatoes... 


BUrnips. Otherto. eee 


Hawsand. Clov.elascscne cscs se 


Alfalfan...: 


Ontario— 


Fall wheat. 


Spring: wiheatece assis «1.0 aeons 


A whee tigate «cc eee 


Peasaacee eh 


Cie) eal e116: 0 0 ere ae Cee 0 pe 


Mixedvorains. sac oie aasamescee 


Flaxseed... 


ohe: pete) eles @ 6s le: siekalelelsis 


Corny huskuniows dons... eee ee 


Potatoes... 


PUUTHINS; CLCt eae Seca ee 


Total 
Yield. 


Average 
Price. 


| SS eS EEE EE eee SS ee eee Se 


106, 200 
116, 900 


107, 903 
99, 000 


1,529 
1,400 


7,200 
144, 400 
132,500 


27,900 
33,300 


3,404, 866 
3,455, 100 


10,800 
13,400 


47,400 
51,000 


526,136 
536, 000 


99,575 
100, 000 


625,711 
636, 000 


2,343, 884 
2,338, 000 


439, 483 
456, 000 


56,398 
57,500 


60,175 
59,500 


73, 833 
62, 000 


178, 093 
197, 000 


999, 568 
986, 000 


7,065 
6,300 


124,495 
130, 000 


169, 604 
155, 000 


87,431 
100, 000 


bush. 


wo 
oOo 


—s— —s— 


eo wr 
me bo 


33° 


EO OD oY DY WR OD © 


RR 
(c=) “I OL 00 > NN oS 


SS SS Oh OU DOU OD 


+ 2,358, 000 
2,794, 000 


2,687, 000 
3,010, 000 


16, 000 
14, 000 


183 , 000 


ewt. 
16, 897, 000 
11,475, 000 


6, 640, 000 
8,778, 000 
tons. 

5,618, 000 
4,837, 000 


32,000 
33,500 


469, 000 
497,000 


bush. 


15, 205, 000 
15, 062, 000 


2,041, 000 
1,990, 000 


17, 246, 000 
17,052,000 


78,520, 000 
75,517, 000 


13, 492, 000 
13,771,000 


998, 000 
1,024,000 


999, 000 
1,071,000 


1,152,000 
1,060, 000 


3,651, 000 
4,511, 000 


34, 685, 000 
33,327, 000 


76, 000 
62, 000 


5, 266, 000 
5,057,000 
cwt. 
12,042,000 
9,516,000 


15, 038, 000 
19,300, 000 


per 


0-58 
0-48 


0-52 
0-46 


2-01 
1-83 


0-92 
cwt. 
0-51 
0-63 


0-43 
0-37 


per ton. 


per bush. 


per 


6-50 
7-10 


8-35 
8-51 


3-50 
2-67 


bo bo _ 
Cror fon) 


id H> OF = > Oe wo 


oo oo oo coo oom oo So 
ow 
oubo © 0O Oreo =—NI DO On 


1,368,000 
1,341,000 


1,397,000 
1,384,000 


32,000 
25,000 


168, 000 


36,517,000 
34,343, 000 


267,000 
285,000 


1,642,000 
1,325,000 


7,907,000 
6,929,000 


1,061,000 
96, 000 


8,968,000 - 
7,825, 000 


19, 630, 000 
18,879, 000 


4,992,000 
4,958, 000 


419,000 
379, 000 


629, 000 
696, 000 


668 , 000 
519,000 


1,533,000 
1,579, 000 


12, 487, 000 
10,998, 000 


80,000 
56, 000 


2,106, 000 
2,276,000 


4,696, 000 
6,566,000 


3,008, 000 
3, 088, 000 
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6.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops in Canada, Itemized by 
Province s, 1931 and 1932—continued. 


Field Crop. Year. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Hay And clover. -:........0 20. 1931 
1932 
ie i re 1931 
1932 
MIGOGET COIN foe hes ele s'c dd coe 1931 
1932 
SUPA AIOOLS she beni cs heen 1931 
1932 
Manitoba— 
SVEN WEB ore skh dest fae os 1931 
1932 
ORAS = Rae ay ae ae Meee 1931 
1932 
TE ENS oct a) Met it Rai ge Sar eae 1931 
1932 
LEVI TRC 8 ae ge 1931 
1932 
DEMS TVCs 14. dee. nd aes sass 1931 
1932 
ENIILTE SDR cit se a ee 1931 
1932 
[aR cecil ae, Goma eee eee 1931 
1932 
ES CNVINCD Est: cc u crc edi acee Ws > 1931 
1932 
MAIR OMETAING 2, seria since tsetse « sea 1931 
1932 
I kneccter Bee ted Be a ee 1931 
1932 
EEO OS scsi Hae en ows Giles 1931 
1932 
MUREENUS OCLC: beer Aes oo sin eo. 1931 
; 1932 
ayeand clover........:-<.5-. 1931 
1932 
CoH y ee Se OS 1931 
1932 
ENEIOT COLMA sats .t,...01s\s ls heres 1931 
1932 
Saskatchewan— 
pring Wheat. 22.56... 00. 0808. 1931 
1932 
DUE Sabon eee eee 1931 
1932 
2 1931 
1932 


‘ Total 

Area. Yield. Vick. 

acres. tons tons. 

per acre 

3,162,478 1-66 5, 250,000 
3,194,000 1-65 5,270, 000 
431,525 2-50 1,079, 000 
528, 000 2-66 1,404,000 
266, 859 8-67 2,314,000 
285, 000 7-72 2,200,000 
38, 047 9-30 354, 000 
33,000 10:00 330, 000 

bush bush. 
~ 2,540,000 11-1 28,112,000 
2,651,000 16-0 42,400, 000 
1,495, 944 17-0 25,500, 000 
1, 463, 500 25-2 36, 826, 000 
1,112, 863 13-8 15,400, 000 
1, 123,300 17-8 20,014,000 
33, 799 14-2 480, 000 
30, 100 13-8 415,000 
15,329 11-8 181,000 
10,500 13-8 145,000 
49,128 13-4 661, 000 
40, 600 13-8 560, 000 
750 16-0 12,000 
2,000 14-0 28,000 
3,500 15-8 55,000 
5,700 15-0 86, 000 
11,324 20-5 232,000 
17,000 22-1 376,000 
97,562 3°6 350,000 
49,300 4-9 240,000 

cwt. cwt. 
37,300 75-0 2,800,000 
82,400 59-0 1,912,000 
2,450 118-0 289,000 
4,400 102-0 448,000 

tons. tons. 
294 , 888 1-40 413,000 
448,000 1-53 683, 000 
10,900 1-70 19,000 
16, 200 1-70 27,000 
7,500 3-70 28,000 
13,400 4-20 57,000 

bush. bush. 
14,961,000 8-9 132, 466,000 
15,543,000 13-0 202,000, 000 
4,368, 735 15-5 67,700,000 
4,364, 700 24-6 107,400,000 
1,366,092 10:5 14,340,000 
1,329,500 17-6 23,400,000 


Average 
Price. 


$ 
per ton. 

8-22 

7-02 


10-00 
8-21 


4-00 
2°65 


6-00 
5-25 


per bush. 


bo me bo et DO 


Gord Pt BRE 2D HD 
Bory oF Bo Sh OF OH COR TH 


per 


are Soe SOS to = fo ooo oS SiS 


So 
me Dc 
_ 


0-53 
per ton. 
7:75 
5:50 
10-00 
8-50 


4-50 
3°75 


per bush. 


0-38 
0-30 


0-18 
0-11 


0-21 
0-13 


43,155,000 
36,995, 000 


10, 790, 000 
11,527,000 


9,256, 000 
5, 830, 000 


2,124,000 
1,733,000 


11,526,000 
14,416, 000 


4,845,000 
5,156, 000 


3, 234, 000 
3,402, 000 


115, 000 
75, 000 


43,000 
26,000 


158, 000 
101,000 


13, 000 
17,000 


30, 000 
38,000 


49,000 
71,000 


284, 000 
137,000 


1,064,000 
1,205,000 


127,000 
237,000 


3,201,000 
3,757,000 


190,000 
230,000 


126,000 
214,000 


50,337,000 
60, 600, 000 


12, 186,000 
11,814,000 


3,011,000 
3,042,000 


yu 
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6—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1921 and 1932—continued. 


Field Crop. 


Saskat chewan—concluded. 


Spring TYE... ..-c ese oe eee 


ANT VCs cass tee ele et eee 


Mixed ierains seek 76 eee 
Hlaxaeed 2.05 Se paced ate 
Potatoes visas sas ket esetectend <o 
RUENIp Ss Ob Cr Gee ee as es 
Hay and clover............... 


(Alalia ite 25 seats os « -aapior 


Alberta— 
Mpring wheat, ..b.2&.7-. «castes 


Mixed @rains.)..t.si: 0. es Comes 
Pl ARS BOG ci. 55 ctw t's se se WR 


IPOtAtOES:. 3').21.08 Se. ch eee 


Yield. 


Total 
Yield. 


Average 
Price. 


415,152 
405, 200 


95,410 
77,300 


510,562 
482,500 


400 
500 


100 
100 


20,165 
20,800 


492,168 
381,200 


41,732 
« 44,000 


1,150 
2,100 


171,538 
150,000 


6,900 
9,400 


5,700 


6,100 


7,938,000 
8,201,000 


2,447, 288 
2,704,800 


723,772 
701,300 


93, 162 
121,100 


58, 857 


62,000 | 


152,019 
183, 100 


400 
400 


500 
500 


17,909 
25,300 


28,831 
15,200 


35,596 
31,000 


bush. 


_ 


C 


rary 
Dit OOS Ses) oS ON OF DW 


a 


—_ 
o1es obo cS Or eo of o> of 


=o 


bush. 


per acre. 


17-7 
20-0 


37-0 
37-5 


1,785,000 
74,300,000 


611,000 
890,000 


2,396,000 
5,190,000 


2,400 
5,500 


600 
900 


242,000 
349, 000 


1,820,000 
1,980,000 
cwt. ° 

2,420,000 
2,948,000 


49,000 
151,000 
tons. 
201,000 
219,000 


9,000 
23,000 


9,000 
15,000 


bush. 


140, 603,000 
164,000,000 


90,500, 000 
101,500,000 


20,800,000 
19,700,000 


610,000 
1,393,000 


490, 000 
595, 000 


1,100,000 
1,988,000 


6,000 
6,000 


5,500 
6,000 


595, 000 
731,000 


200, 000 


2: 102, 000 


oe “Cr Of (6C:O "SO -SS 
Ll eed “Ibo ao m bo me bo bo 


per cwt. 
0-51 
0-50 
0:55 


0-50 
Pere. 


per bush. 


0-36 
0-27 


0-18 
0-11 


0-21 
0-12 


0-22 
0-13 


0-22 
0-13 


0-22 
0-13 


1-50 
- 0-60 


1-20 
0-70 


0-19 
0-14 


0-72 
0-49 
per cwt. 
0-42 
0-64 


eco NO oo He CO Hm CO H CO 


411,000 
602,000 


141,000 
125,000 


552, 000 
727,000 


2,400 
3,300 


700 
600 


46,000 
38,000 


1,401,000 
990,000 


1, 234,000 
1,474,000 _ 


27,000 
76,000 


1,427,000 
1,038,000 


“81,000 
184, 000 


42,000 
60,000 


50,617,000 
44,280,000 


16, 290, 000 
11,165,000 


4,368,000 
2,364, 000 


134,000 
181,000 


108, 000 
77,000 


242,000 
258, 000 


9,000 
4,000 


6, 600 
4,000 


113,000 
102,000 


144,000 
72,000 


1,166,000 
1,345,000 
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6.—Areas, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops in Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1931 and 1932—concluded 


F . ‘Total Average Total - 
Field Crop. Year. Area. Yield. Yield. Price. Valin: 
cwt. $ $ 
OC EES: per acre. cwt. per cwt. 
Alberta—concluded. 

FDULHIDS, CUO see oes os do oka + 1931 1,700 126-0 214,000 0-30 64,000 
1932 1,800 115-0 207,000 0-64 132,000 

. tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and! GlOVEr: sss ua es ceok 1931 287,721 1-37 394, 000 7-50 2,955,000 
1932 231,300 1-54 356, 000 6-50 2,314,000 
LUED Cees ih a a he 1931 56, 650 2-19 124,000 10-00 1,240,000 
1932 56,800 2-45 139, 000 8-00 1,112,000 
BOMMOD COTM seer sins'c. coe oe so5% 1931 3,600 3-55 13,000 4-00 52,000 
1932 _ 4,500 5-81 26,000 3-50 91,000 
GrAIMaNAy poeta tea. Se Se eee ee 1931 1,750,000 2-00 3,500,000 6-00 21,000,000 
‘ 1932 1,850,000 1-75 3, 238, 000 6-00 19,428,000 
SSUIATHOORLS ate bie sis ats nse < ie alode 1931 - 11,950 8-33 100,000 6-50 650, 000 
1932 12,000 10-00 120,000 5-50 660, 000 

British Columbia— bush. bush. per bush. 
LAIR AOS neers eran es Ree oe 1931 11,522 23-4 270,000 0-66 178,000 
DPrine WHEAbS. neces obec cee ss 1931 53,305 24-6 1,310,000 0-66 865, 000 
1932 61,200 23-0 1,408, 000 0-55 774,000 
ENA TEES A a 1931 64,827 24-4 1,580,000 0-66 1,043,000 
r 1932 61,200 23-0 1,408, 000 0-55 774,000 
OUUEL ASO RRO Bic UA RE ie eee 1931 85, 647 51-5 4,411,000 0-38 1,676,000 
1932 90,800 48-7 4,422,000 0-32 1,415,000 
PATIO Veet iGhcce rene e's ese 1931 9,531 32-6 311,000 0:50 156,000 
1932 9,300 31-0 288,000 0-41 118,000 
REINS TV Odes ccieteve occ ceidaets oe 1931 3,971 20-3 81,000 0-55 45,000 
1932 3,900 20-0 78, 000 0-41 32,000 
JDO2 EA oh ookn 2a ee 1931 2,715 25-1 68,000 1-40 95,000 
1932 3,100 28-5 88,000 1-25 110,000 
GOES Bin, oa :o) oso aco ks Sanne a 1931 650 21-5 14,000 1-70 24,000 
1932 800 24-5 20,000 1-30 26,000 
LGo6 Sonn a 1931 2,289 40-1 92,000 0-42 39,000 
1932 3,000 40-3 121,000 0-38 46,000 
MERE tr iociore os, s:cse 6 06,6 «sie 8 < 1931 275 11-2 3,000 1-00 3,000 
1932 300 11-0 3,000 0-60 2,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
RIGEREO OR claire crlciss <2 Gi« bie'sie ate 1931 20, 365 108-0 2,199,000 0-82 1,803,000 
1932 19,300 119-0 2,297,000 0-66 1,516,000 
SPRIUAA Se GUC. cic aiccin so s abeis'e o 2 1931 4,063 228-0 926,000 0-60 556,000 
1932 4,500 236-0 1,062,000 0-52 552, 000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
aay and clover............... 1931 143,543 2-07 297,000 13-00 3,861,000 
1932 145,500 1-90 276,000 11-50 3,174,000 
ee 1931 40,585 3°08 125,000 14-50 1,813,000 
| 1932 42,300 3°25 137,000 12-75 1,747,000 
BePaIOE COMI. 5.22... 000000. 1931 3, 838 10-55 40,000 6-00 240,000 
1932 4,200 12-61 53, 000 6:00 318,000 
BOUTS cc ciesess..s--- 1931 50,000 2-25 113,000 10-00 1,130,000 


1932 49,500 2-10 104,000 8-50 884, 000 
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Acreages under Pasture.—Table 7 gives the estimated acreages under 
pasture in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1926 to 19382. 


7._Estimated Acreages under Pasture in Canada, 1926-32. 


Province. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

acres. acres. acres. Acres. acres. acres. acres. 
IPH VI slan dice caeccnccuce ere 242,157} 249,637) | 250,092} 244,729) 246,592) 285,000} 210,200 
INOVGnSCOlSe saree ane nee 870,305} 843,766} 866,100} 866,204) 866,818) 866,500} 704,100 
New: Bruaswick .s...3.+.--5ss 467,081] 492,425) 500,772} 487,840] 490,500] 474,600} 518,300 
Quebec’ ts... sictqomieess.< ois 3 4 eee 3,672,360} 3,745,807] 3,858,181) 3,944,443) 3,950,000) 3,686,100) 2,669,600 
Ontario... ...cirteeen ose 3,077,424] 3,012,786} 3,000,172) 3,134,614] 3,149,460] 3,031,717] 3,012,500 
Mamitobar... jemi qan.to. oer 222,039} 240,485] 252,689) 253,950} 264,300) 239,800} 232,100 
Saskatchewan: jc.d... 5s abs 382,403] 426,927; 408,670} 406,100} 419,000} 400,300} 444,900 
ADO ORG Bayern cs eee ctssere «taste ciok 288,962} 285,719) 289,973] 319,338} 396,400) 384,900} 350,500 
British Columbian? s....-. ie 53,719 56, 141 62,192 63, 865 66, 604 69, 272 76,500 
Indian, Reserves in. .¢--. «<5 «x 31,990 36, 601 39, 202 47, 237 39, 839 39,913 46,000 
Totals) casi 35 «ic 9,308,440) 9,390,294) 9,528,043) 9,768,320] 9,889,513) 9,428,102) 8,264,700 


The above figures are not entirely comprehensive since the figures for the 
four western provinces are ‘“‘seeded pasture”’ only. Most of the area used for 
pasture in these provinces is ‘“‘natural”’ and data on land used in this way can only 
be properly secured by the quinquennial census. At the 1926 census, the acreages 
of improved and natural pasture in the three Prairie Provinces were as follows:— 


Province. Improved Natural 


Pasture. Pasture. 
acres. acres. 
Maia BO Wie sss aia tis Se AS coe oy axe Se aio = OS od ea Gio Se ee ca 311,818 3,553,590 
Saskatehewanila:.c acecse Mite meee bs ae Se a Cerne ee meee ha mera 305, 164 13, 612,460 
ANG ier: eRe PANE Oe ae MD 38 5 RN A ID bd Re A aR ie eri 8 Ys in be ele 302,417 12,210,315 


The figures for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario include all pasture, 


seeded and natural. 


The areas under grazing leases in the Western Provinces as at Mar. 31, 1932, 
are reported by the Provincial Lands Administration Branches as follows:— 


Province. Leases. Area. 

No. acres. 
WES 20) Oc PAIR SERS Cb carta Oe Coot DERSERS dioe O 0 0 GID Gamn.claceo Mima ace: oe WS ae 245 103,314 
Raye ted GER COV OTS) CEN BRR orn rh «RE ER tr |r ct SR Ae A OC  *o  * 3 Se 5 OR 86, 923 3, 731, 668 
Fall] os) iF: aeRO OL 8 A Oe | en OR en ee By 5 Sis ciaig Rees cate 3,948 3,367, 150 
British: Columibiataccac save eens 65 ee ee ros a een Pe Be ten sce 732 64, 153 


Totals..ccs5) PAs, «ss he PRR ke Caves, oe ESB Ra oss 91, 848 7,266, 285 
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Average Yields per Acre.—Table 8 gives, for the years 1925 to 1932, the 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the long-time average 
yields per acre. 


8.—Annual Average Yields per Acre of Field Crops for Canada, 1925-32, with 
Long-time Averages. 


Long- 
Field Crop. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. time 
Average 
bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 
WV hosuMeee oy Jr.’ A<s.. 8d 19-0 17-8 21-4 23-5 12-1 16-9 123 15-8 17-1 
DET. ee A ree 32-0 30-1 33-2 34-4 22-7 31-9 25-5 29-8 32-3 
WERT OS Ree closely sole cae dehs 24-7 27-4 27-7 27-9 17-3 24-3 17-9 21-5 25-2 
RE .o 0 eR SEE 14-2 16-2 20-9 17-4 13-3 15-2 6-8 11-6 16-1 
LBS eee Cora Sy 18-6 18-2 18-5 16-8 15-8 18-3 16-6 17-9 16-9 
GA See ot ote ae chet las 2 18-4 16-2 15-5 16-7 17-3 14-6 15-9 17-1 16-8 
Buckwheat............. 22-2 21-6 23:1 21-7 20:3 22-2 20-6 22-9 22-4 
NEKO PTAINS. oi ons. o- 38-5 35-5 37-5 35°3 32-0 36-9 33°2 33-0 34-6 
iinxseed fa Sie. 7-4 8-1 10-3 9-6 5-4 8-7 3-9 5-4 8-8 
Corn for husking........ 44-2 387°3 32-4 387°7 34-1 36-1 41-4 38-9 49-3 
cwt cwt cwt. cwt ewt cwt cwt cwt cwt 
HAGERUOOS stants atic ete ska a 77-0 89-7 81-2 83-8 73°4 84-4 90-0 76-0 89-0 
ELUTHINS; CC. sacs. v6 182-2 172-9 188-9 | 215-5 176-3 181-8 195-0 | 216-0 189-0 
tons. tons. tons. tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Hay and clover......... 1-6 1-5 1-7 1-6 11955 1:5 1-6 1-5 1:5 
Moddercorn. ws8h. te 9-1 8-8, 7-5 8-3 7-9 8-2 8-6 7-8 9-0 
SUR OSE Eo ere 10-6 11-2 8-9 8-4 8-4 9-0 9-1 10-0 9-4 
Alfatiat \r... 6. ee ree 2-5 2-5 2-4 2-4 2:3 2-2 2-5 2-7 2-4 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final estimates of the acreages 
and yields of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given for 1932 in Table 9, together with comparative data for 
1931 and 1930. 


9.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces 


1930-32. 
Areas. Yields. 

Province and Crop. cr a a 
1930.1 1931. 1932. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
acres acres acres bush bush bush 

Prairie Provinces— 
WHT hye he 7 24,764,000) 25,439,000] 26,395,000|} 397,300,000} 301,181,000] 408,400,000 
CASIO | eS ie 8 ee en 7,314,000} 8,311,967} 8,533,000) 254,011,000] 183,700,000} 245, 726,000 
LSC) 620 4,398,000} 3,202,727) 3,154,100) 109,495,000] 50,540,000] 63,114,000 
rh og 5 Dee winlees 1,106,000 711,709 706,200) 20,641,000} 4,157,000} 7,738,000 
PLAKSCOU cs isles cae vee eee 649, 000 618,561 445,700] 4,963,000} 2,370,000} 2,367,000 
Manitoba— 
EEE os i. 5 Slee eis d 2,150,000} 2,540,000} 2,651,000) 43,600,000} 28,112,000} 42,400,000 
Ss, (oe 1,338,000] 1,495,944 1,463,500}} 50,562,000) 25,500,000} 36,826,000 
SN isos ww x ee 1,782,000] 1,112,863 1,123,300) 49,974,000) 15,400,000] 20,014,000 
LUN. as Spee ae 87,000 49,128 40,600] 2,052,000 661, 000 560,000 
LN Tobe (chs) e Lae 93,000 97,562 49,300 728,000 350, 000 240,000 
Saskatchewan— 
WUE tr 14,684,000] 14,961,000] 15,543,000) 206,700,000) 132,466,000] 202,000,000 
Ero) 2 aS ae 3,798,000] 4,368,735] 4,364,700] 125,509,060} 67,700,000} 107,400,000 
PETA esti SHRP UAeSie slo «o's 1,902,000] 1,366,092 1,329,500] 40,522,000) 14,340,000) 23,400,000 
En SS ene 819,000 510, 562 482,500)| 14,875,000] 2,396,000} 5,190,000 
ULM bee ee rrr 522,000 492,168 381,200) 3,900,000} 1,820,000} 1,980,000 
Alberta— 
LUN 7,930,000! 7,938,000] 8,201,000) 147,000,000) 140,603,000} 164,000,000 
oo: J eee 2,178,000} 2,447,288 2,704,800 77,940,000} 90,500,000} 101,500,000 
STL NS ice 714,000 (23,012 701,300) 18,999,000} 20,800,000) 19,700,000 
on gt ee 200,000 152,019 183,100} 3,714,000} 1,100,000} 1,988,000 
a 34,000 28, 831 15, 200 335, 000 200,000 147,000 


1 Based on preliminary compilations of the decennial census. 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands on July 31, 1932, as compared with July 31, 1931 and 1930. Adding 
the stocks in the elevators and flour mills, Table 11 shows the total quantities of 
grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1930, 1931 and 
1932. 


10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1932, as Compared with July 31, 
1931 and 1939, with Total Production for the Previous Years. 


Total | Total Total 


Pro- In Farmers’ Pro- - In Farmers’ Pro- In Farmers’ 
Kind of Grain. duction | Hands, July 31, |) duction | Hands, July 31, || duction | Hands, July 31, 
in 1930. in 1931. in 1932. 
1929 1930. 1931 
000 bush.} p.c. bush. | 000 bush.| p.c. bush. || 000 bush. p.c. bush. 
Canada— 
Wh6at-;h ome e 304,520] 1-75] 5,326,000] 420,672) 4-63]19,459,400)| 321,325, 2-33) 7,495,800 
Oatar tk. heme cee 282,838] 4-25/12,020,000 423,148] 12-43/52, 603,500 828,278] 6-95)22,823,000 
Barley. jouoteerce 102,313} 2-98} 3,050,000) 135,160) 13-03/17, 618,400 67,383] 5-16} 3,477,000 
RVR seeadoten oe 13,161} 1-26 166, 000 22,019] 6-37] 1,403,600 5,322] 2:74 146,000 
Flaxseed........ 2,060} 0-17 3, 600 5,069) 0-71 35,800 2,465] 0-29 7,100 


11.—Detailed Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


Wheat. Oats. 
Quantities in— a | ee Ee eee 
July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1930. 1931. ° 1932. 
bush bush bush bush bush bush 
Parmers/ hands, osc «0% ack: 5,326,000] 19,459,400] 7,495,800] 12,020,000] 52,603,500] 22,823,000 


Country, private and mill 
elevators and mills in 
Western Division.......... 16,820,322) 34,149,3521) 33,508,4921] 2,581,324) 4,672,977) 1,464,0291 
Terminal elevators in West- 
ern Inspection Division...| 47,892,399} 56,710,132] 60,781,336 1,802,928) 2,327,038; 3,209,412 


Eastern elevators........... 21,374,632} 14,344,612) 17,839,890 2,785,443 1,786,218 1,335,807 
Plourmaillg 4a. acme aes 6,902,393} 2,138,3302) 2,000,0002 1,471,070 761, 0972 600, 0002 
ALTANSUG Ge Se She aioe Wi orosses eee 12,779,166 W214 Lod, 2195020 4060 922,015 1, 281, 159 540,076 
TOUAIS: ¥.ccccece eo 111,094,912) 134,078,963) 130,948,901) 21,582,780) 63,431,989) 29,972,324 
Barley. Rye. 
Farmers’ Rani a ane Seas | 3,050,000) 17,618,400} 3,477,000 166,000} 1,403,600 146,000 


Country, private and mill 
elevators and mills in 


Western Division.......... 2,671,951) 2,507,566!) 1,350, 4531 543,093} 1,271,857! 532, 663! 
Terminal elevators..........} 138,818,834 6,582,571 1,441, 804 5,416, 868 9,025, 628 2,550,290 
Eastern elevators........... 1,856,514 1,070,315 369, 709 1,561, 892 1,849,404 1,535, 827 
BlowRannts, see. elena sven eter 94,882 85, 2982 45,0002 1,646 18, 5722 - 
EPANSIG She ot eiton Otic vee oe 1,383,251] 1,597,566 477,954] 1,501,206 866, 734 616,099 

Gta ston ee 225875,432| 29,461,716| 7,161,920) 9,190,705) 14,435,795} 5,380,879 
Flaxseed. 
Harmoers? Handss mveeratcc ec Oreo eties settee a eae rine foci ene sc ee 3,600 35, 800 7,100 
Country, private and mill elevators and mills in Western Division... 48 853 235, 130! 173,379! 
Rerminal ClevatOrs sec weet: foes beeaiarc teins heterosis 486, 895 482,846] 1,041,394 
Hastern:Clovatorscncctee ook cee ee eee raatis cae Esc oete - 16, 620 33,790 
EEPANST bce Whe Stes ore toaltte Satter roc tee SE ee tre oS Oe ceca ee 97,310 63,558 65, 695 
Otago ch. vane nahin a SO Oe a eT ok oem 636, 658 833,954) 1,321,358 


1 Changes in the designations of elevators and mills between the taking of the 1930 and 1931 stocks 
result in the stocks of grain in mills and mill elevators in the Western Inspection Division being reported 
under this heading in 1931 and 1932, whereas they appeared under ‘‘flour mills’’ in 1930. 2 Hastern In- 
spection Division only, estimated for 1932. 
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Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 
crop of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1931 and 1932, is calculated in Table 12. 


12. Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1930-31 and 1931-32. 


Nore.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
44 bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book, 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1933. 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 
on ended ended Item. ended ended 
: July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1931. 1932. : 1931. 1932. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush, 
Carry-over, Aug. 1, 1930 Hixports as grain.......... 228,536 182,803 
and Aug. 1, 1931... 0.6 111,095 134,079 || Exports as flour.......... 30,157 24,226 
Gross production.......... 420,672 Bol oLo OLA EXPOLts..> aces vee 258 , 693 207,029 
Logs in cleaning........... 7,740 5,976 || Retained as seed......... 39,172 36, 888 
Grain not merchantable. . 4,510 2,826 || Retained for feed......... 40,690 26,502 
Net production and carry- Milledforiood. Aes ene. 41,916 41,750 
“Gerd. ot ERAS 9 RNS ae 519,517 446,602 || Carry-over July 31, 1931 
(ie Paige ee 244 216 and July 31, 1932.:.5... 134,079 130,949 
Available for distribution. 519, 761 446,818 || Balance otherwise dis- 
POSOdNOl ak. hd ye eee 5,211 3,700 


Table 13 presents similar data for oats. The bulk of this crop is consumed — 
as feed for live stock and the table shows approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including: the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal and 
rolled oats; the quantity retained for seed; and the quantity milled for home con- 
sumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human food. The 
carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, etc., and 
the balance is the quantity used in Canada for feeding to live stock, this amount 
being estimated at 323,694,000 bushels in 1930-31 and 297,526,000 bushels in 
1931-32. 


13.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1930-31 and 1931-32. 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 


tie ended ended ended ended 
: July 31, July 31, Item. | July 31, | July 31, 
1931. 1932. : 1931. 1932. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over, Aug. 1, 1930 Exports as meal, etc...... 3,494 4,718 
pngente: 11931). ..6.... 21,583 6354320 || Lotalhexports 25h eso: 11,316 18,329 
Gross production.......... 423,148 328,278 || Retained as seed......... 32,178 32,871 
Grain not merchantable... 6,898 8,044 || Milled for home consump- 
Net production and carry- tinea deren tiwiomen es 7,923 6,904 
OVE) Ens cae ee 437, 833 383,666 || Carry-over July 31, 1931 
empOrtaet. i. 4.5.2 +s. 710 1,936 snciduly 315198 28..82 a: 63 , 4382 29,972 
Available for distribution.. 438,543 385,602 || Balance for home con- 
Exports as grain........... 7,822 13,611 sumption as grain...... 323,694 297,526 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—<According to revised 
calculations, the average per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food 
in Canada during the ten years 1922 to 1931 was 4-4 bushels. The average range 
for the period was between 4:0 and 4:5 bushels. The average consumption in 
1931 was estimated at 4:0 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at 
p- 241 of the 1929 Year Book, while annual estimates are published in the April] 
number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in’ Canada from decade 
to decade is indicated in summary statistical.form in Table 14, while some authori- - 
tative details will be found in the article “The Development of Agriculture in 
Canada’, contributed by Dr. J. H. Grisdale to the 1921 Year Book, where it appears 
at pp. 202-210. 


14.—_Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in the 
Dominion of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.2 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ETONSeSh ais eae eRe 836,743} 1,059,358] 1,470,572] 1,577,493) 2,598,958) 3,610,494} 3,113,909 
(GE Gales ao Seabee oe ae 2,624,290} 3,433,989} 4,120,586) 5,576,451] 6,526,083} 8,519,484) 7,973,031 
SheMet oss ccae Hae oe 3,155,509) 3,048,678) 2,563,781) 2,510,239) 2,174,300) 3,203,966) 3,627,116 
SSWiAllOse mo tse Ae ae eee 1,366,083} 1,207,619) 1,733,850} 2,353,828) .3,6384,778] 3, 040, 730| 4,699,831 
All poultry.. - — | 14,105,1021) 17,922,658] 31,793,261] 50,325,248] 65,184, 689 


Hens and chickens. . = 12,696,701] 16,651,337] 29,773,457 48,021, 647 61,277, 229 


AUK Vis eran asec = = 458,306 584,569 863,182} 1,096,721) 2,223, 197- 
Ducks .Giie. cms «eer = = 320, 169 290, 755 527, 098 603, 152 749,930 
AS COSC vis ort aie hoe: = = 537, 932 395, 997 629,524) - 603,728 902,251 
Hives of bees....... aoe 144,791 = 199, 288 189, 986 180,372 185,530 215,349 


1Includes 91,994 unspecified. 2Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses 158,742, 
cattle 149,995, sheep 3,499, swine 80,439, poultry 6,978,054, hives 37,425. 


15.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


1929-32. 
Province and Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
No. No. No. No. 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
FLORS@Ss coc hk ce ee 3,376,487] 3,295,000) 3,128,996] 3,088,630) 235,971} 202,013} 155,908] 141,640 
iIMulchcows*-s.cn ee eee 3,684,766] 3,683,000] 3,365,000} 3,624,600) 273,817] 218,822} 143,166] 116,349 
Otherreattlesee + seen «te 5,139,866} 5,254,000] 4,626,000} 4,886,500} 239,713] 182,263} 114,828} 83,685 
Motals:icattle.sne.. oer 8, 824, 632] 8,937,000) 7,991,000} 8,511,100) 513,530} 401,085) 257,994) 200,034 
HEED is... Seema. 3,635,923} 3,696,000) 3,608,000) 3,644,500) 36,118) 25,275) 18,596) 12,084. 
SS Wal hans ao eet er tenes ia cts 4,381,725] 4,000,000) 4,716,720) 4,639,100) 71,111) 58,852) 32,773) 21,964 
Totals......... - - - — || 856,730) 687,225) 465,271) 375,722 
P. E. Island— 
FEVOUSGS Soc eae a 33,241 35,570 29,582 29,360 3, 202 3,272 2,189 1,644 
ML ehtCOwesieists « oacceua eee 44,728 43,200 44,000 44,900 2,728 2,290 1,540 1,347 
@ther:cattleswe.nek os. 4. 51,881 56,300 55,000 57,900 1,920 1,802 1,210 869 
ihotalscattlemece ss 96, 609 99,500 99, 000 102, 800 4,648 4,092 2,750 2,216 
Seep ee eee ee 97,367 87, 000 76,000 68, 000 844 609 304 214 
SAN Gene eth tated en aes 54,285 54,000 40, 007 41,500 894 864 280 215 
Totals... - - - - 9,588} 8,837} 5,523) 4,289 
Nova Scotia— 
TIOUSES Saree ater ee on 52,104 51,530 44,579 42,720 Sea yall 5, 050 3, 834 3,418 
Milehyecowsssscsycy osce ed 141, 207 140, 000 108, 000 112, 800; 8,324 7,280 4,536 3,835 
Othemeattlen. acess ceo 145,199 144,900 113,000 125, 900 5,510 4,637 2,825 2,518 
ovals; cattles. ascces 286,406 284, 900 221,000 238,700) 13,834) 11,917 7,361 6,353 
ON OXSe) eee ees at en ee eee Dili Lok 289, 600 195, 000 155, 700 2,020 1,738 975 575 
WING een ene et eeee 47,458 43,600 43, 668 53,400 901 741 437 434 
Totals#65.222.- = - - — || 22,076} 19,446] 12,607) 10,780 
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15.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Steck in Canada, by Provinces, 
1929-32—concluded. 


Province and Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
No. No. No. No. 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 
IRIE SI ame Aree ae ah 50,199 49, 800 52,902 52,930 5,723 5,030 5,079 4,234 
MBLGRUCOWS:. i. see ck oe oe 105, 667 107,300 101, 000 109,300 6,129 5,258 3, 838 3,607 
Gihereavt1o:l. 25.05% owe 109, 919 121,700 113,000 111, 700 3,517 3,651 2,486 1,899 

MPotals, CAtblea.kk . 215,586 229,000} 214,000 221,000 9, 646 8,909 6,324 5,506 
She Sek Bee ee eae 151,257 153, 300 143, 000 131, 000 1,210 920 572 468 
oat cee es Bete eek ee 66,467 67,400 84,737 96,300 1,396 1A} 847 849 

Totalsicoes 4 - - - - 17,975| 16,072) 12,822] 11,057 

Quebec— 
Slots). 302 a neo 369, 060 367, 200 304,537 297,410) 39,084] 34,708] 26,495} 26,767 
PVEUICTRCOWS. fac s 5 eo oe oe 1,055,770] 1,023,700 892 , 000 932,800) 73,904} 55,302] 33,896} 27,984 
Otherccattles;) ..5..05. 04) 953 , 627 995, 000 828, 000 944,100] 36,466} 29,611) 17,388) 12,273 

Totals, cattle. 3...6... 2,009,397) 2,018,700} 1,720,000} 1,876,900)) 110,370} 84,913) 51,284} 40,257 
OOUN oid tee cu wc elt ks ace 865, 000 870, 800 732,000 751,400 7,785 5,609 4,392 2,254 
MQVANGMs 44 chan ee eew sc ok 803, 644 702, 800 725,398 667,300) 15,213) 11,240 7,254 4,671 

Totals; <+...% - - - — || 172,452) 136,470} 89,425) 73,949 

Ontario— 
[RGIS aoe 606, 505 606, 700 578, 333 578,000) 57,277) 49,151] 41,640) 36,414 
Milely Cows.2 6.0. 665.00. 1,237,248] 1,222,500} 1,098,000} 1,175,000) 105,109} 80,919] 52,704) 39,950 
Opnereatties..cis52...!. 1,434,346] 1,453,100} 1,390,000) 1,354,000) 76,099} 56,671) 40,310} 27,080 

Wotats cattle...) ..... 2,671,594] 2,675,600) 2,488,000} 2,529, 000)| 181,208) 137,590} 93,014] 67,030 
SNGEO. os See ee 1,130,395) 1,134,400} 1,035,000) 1,040,000) 13,355 8,795 6,210 4,077 
CSR ey Cea 1,681,263) 1,661,500} 1,379,943) 1,375,000) 25,880} 22,857) 11,040 7,219 

YVotals........ - = - — || 277,729) 218,393} 151,904) 114,740 
Manitoba— 
BAUS Sas kits. « Be cial as ale 361,111 359, 900 326, 529 341,500} 23,084) 18,784) 13,714) 12,977 
MGI COWS 8. ioc. . x). 222,672 251,500 237,000 2012 000i Fo, 325i 1.502, 9,006 7,453 
Minericabtle:...'ccb... 461,782 483 , 800 441,000 477,500) 21,490} 16,260) 10,143 7,640 

Motls cattle. 0...0.. 684 , 454 735,300 678, 000 734,500]) 36,815} 29,762} 19,149) 15,093 
SINS 508 Se ee 182,240 223,400 214,000 199, 100 1,756 1,299 856 561 
SURRY, La a ee 295 , 330 271,700 387, 646 337,900 4,817 3,896 2,326 1,352 

Metals! 22 ..-.\. - - - - 66,472| 53,741) 36,045) 29,983 
Saskatchewan— 

SIGS Sea See ee re 1,117,362} 1,071,800} 1,004, 156 963,000) 62,572} 53,590) 36,150} 32,742 
WVETIG@I COWS. v0.05 o5 0 os «0's — 420,004 429,000 424, 000 453,600) 27,300) 24,882} 16,536) 13,154 
EReOmCALUION ...: ob. ss' 746,909 785,900 764, 000 874,000] 33,611} 25,149) 16,808} 13,984 

Paballs,@attle... sh... 1,166,913} 1,214,900) 1,188,000) 1,327,600) 60,911) 50,031] 33,344] 27,138 

0S. ASE eee a 207,551 209, 900 279,000 313, 700 1,868 1,259 1,116 941 
(UST Bae Rs be or 599, 909 497,900 940, 436 898, 000 9,599 7,966 4,702 3,143 
Motals® cc15 3... - - = — || 134,950) 112,846) 75,312] 63,964 
Alberta— ; 
LOOSE ee (aanlos 698, 700 731,999 726,010) 35,568) 28,554) 23,424) 20,328 
MING COWS..5..0.s05.0>- 345 , 566 348 , 200 385, 000 424,000)| 25,598) 20,334] 16,170) 13,144 
Other cattle, .....s...... 944 434 939, 900 752,000 799,600) 45,928] 32,999] 18,048] 13,593 

otals cattle... ... 0+. 1,290,000} 1,288,100} 1,137,000} 1,223,600)) 71,526) 58,333} 34,218) 26,737 
SECO & bbs ot ee eee 520,000 530,000 789, 000 833, 700 4,828 3,268 3,156 2,234 
YEE eo 770, 233 636,400) 1,062,908} 1,118,000] 11,211 8,910 bys ls 3, 667 

MDoetalsic3.. 2: - - = — || 123,183] 94,065) 66,113) 52,966 

British Columbia— 
Horses Ee ieee See o 53,772 53, 800 56,379 57, 700 4,140 3,874 3,383 3,116 
Milch cows..... ASE ASRS F 111, 904 117,600 76,000 115,200 9,400 9,055 4,940 5,875 
Mthereattle.......0..... 291,769 273,400 170,000 141,800) 15,172) 11,4838 5,610 3, 829 
stals; cattle... ....... 403,673 391,000 246, 000 257,000) 24,572) 20,538) 10,550 9,704 
20. Jotth |. Jes aaa 204, 352 197,600 145,000 151, 900 2,452 1,778 1,015 760 
SCS SB 63, 136 64, 700 51,977 51,700) 1,200 1,165 72 414 
y Wotals.4:...:. - - - - 32,064 27,355) 15,520) 13,994 
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16.—Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 


Province and Item. 


SPOON pec ane eee ates 


ee ay 


Milchicowss...hess06- 
Otheresttle- eee eee 


Heep Nene ac ta eiates 


OLses ete ns sented 


‘Lotalsycattlorcseck.. 
Sheeps erie riers 


1921. 


1925: 


1926. 


Correspondents, 1921-32. 


—[—— J J —_—_ | — J | ST SS | EE  _ ________"t 


3°32 
4-73 


3-57 
8-82 
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17.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1931-32. 


Average 
Value 


Province and Item. No. 
Canada— 
Hens and 

chickens...... 1931}61,572, 000 
1932/59, 842,800 
PUBPKOVA. Jo. . s > 1931} 2,232,000 
1932] 2,478,300 
(Cos wees 1931 904,000 
1932 948 , 400 
PIMOKS Hs oo code 1931 760, 000 
1932 810, 700 


Totals, poultry 1931/65, 468,000 
1932/64, 080, 200 


P. E. Island— 
Hens and ; 
chickens...... 1931 827,000 
1932} 833,800 
DuPKGYS...oi0000% 1931 10,000 
1932 11,100 
(Cy 1931 30, 000 
1932 26,500 
Muck see b 6). 1931 11,000 
1932 13, 800 
Totals, poultry 1931} 878,000 
1932} 885,200 
Nova Scotia— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1931} 1,232,000 
1932} 1,207,600 
Turkeys........ 1931 12,000 
1932 9,400 
AGEDBELEE cscs 1931 14,000 
1932 12,800 
Dueksiy. oss. 1931 9,000 
1932 9,700 
Totals, poultry 1931} 1,267,000 
1932] 1,239,500 
New Brunswick— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1931] 1,264,000 
1932] 1,415,000 
DEP KOVE si oes s 1931 35,000 
1932 26,800 
Geese)... ss... 1931 15,000 
1932 14,700 
Ducks 1931 10,000 
1932 13,600 
Totals, poultry1931| 1,324,000 
1932] 1,470,100 
Quebec— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1931] 7,624,000 
1932) 8,113,800 
Turkeys.....:.. 1931 150,000 
1932 162,500 
GGeseo ais i. 1931 74,000 
1932 78,700 
Ducks 1931 84,000 
1932 90,100 
Totals, poultry 1931} 7,932,000 
1932) 8,445,100 


— |34, 138,000 


703 , 000 
467.000 
25,000 
19,000 
54,000 
32,000 
12,000 
10, 000 
794, 000 
528, 000) 


ORK eH bh Oe 


1tinononanc 
KON RODS 


973 , 000) 
773 , 000 


Or RH DOK NCO 


Donon Dont 
H CORR DDO PO 
-_ 
[e.2} 
S 
i=) 
i=) 


818, 000 


999, 000 
934, 000 
94,000 
55,000 
31,000 
22,000 
12,000 
12,000 
1,136,000 
1,023, 000 


Sore NNNCSO 
OHM KNOOOOs] 
“ICO WOONIOO DSO 


6,099, 000 
5,517,000 
360, 000 
286, 000 
118, 000 
100, 000 
80, 000 
77,000 
6,657, 000 
5,980, 000 


CORFE NOOO 


C0 ND NTH & OO 
AMNIISeOOoo 


Ontario— 

Hens and 
chickens...... 1931}22 380, 000 
1932}21, 683, 000 


Turkeys........ 1931} 399,000 
1932} 414,000 
Geese.......... 1931} 453,000 
1932} 465,000 
Ducks Ack. ees 1931} 356,000 
1932} 367,000 
Totals, poultry 1931}23, 588,000 
1932)22, 929, 000 
Manitoba— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1931] 5,003,000 
1932] 4,928,700 
hupkeysienc.cce 1931 399, 000 
1932} 500,400 
(GeCSC. otic ots: 1931 88, 000 
1932 118, 600 
Ducks eane en 1931 57,000 
1932 69, 000 
Totals, poultry 1931] 5,547,000 
1932] 5,616,700 
Saskatchewan— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1931}10, 651, 000 
1932/10, 644,000 
Turkeys........ 1931 623, 000 
1932} 729,400 
Geese sce 1931 125,000 
1932 128, 200 
Ducks wis... 1931 108, 000 
1932 101, 600 
Totals, poultry 1931]11,507, 000 
1932)11, 603, 200 
Alberta— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1931} 8,269,000 
1932] 7,676,100 
“DUPKeYSawhowecs 1931 565, 000 
1932} 582,900 
Geese.......... 1931 96, 000 
1932 94,300 
ueks.22. aces. 1931 86, 000 
1932 100, 900 
Totals, poultry 1931] 9,016,000 
1932] 8,454,200 
British Columbia— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1931) 4,322,000 
1932] 3,340,800 
Murkey eh cte aaa 1931 39, 000 
1932 41,800 
Geesegaee: & 1931 9,000 
1932 9,600 
Dueksiehsecous: 1931 39, 000 
1932 45,000 


Totals, poultry 1931} 4,409,000 
1932] 3,437,200 


Average 
Value ea 
per Val 
head. ane 
$ $ 
0-60/13, 428,000 
0-57)12,359, 000 
2-55) 1,017,000 
1-70} 704,000 
1-71 775,000 
1-22} 567,000 
0-93] 331,000 
0-71) 261,000 
- 115,551,000 
- {13,891,000 


S 56} 2,802,000 


1,922,000 
714,000 
495, 000 
104, 000 

87,000 
39, 000 
32,000 

3,659,000 

2,536, 000 


4,686, 000 
3,406, 000 
947,000 
635, 000 
138, 000 
86, 000 
66,000 
42,000 
5,837,000 
4,169, 000 


3,804,000 
2,456, 000 
904, 000 
490, 000 
117,000 
64, 000 
56, 000 
42,000 
4,881, 000 
3, 052, 000 


3,414, 000 
2,004, 000 
105, 000 
83,000 
19,000 
14,000 
41,000 
40,000 
3,579, 000 
2,141, 000 


Production and Value of Wool.—The production of wool in Canada is 
placed at 20,518,000 Ib. from 3,647,207 sheep and lambs in 1932, as compared 


with 20,365,000 lb. from 3,608,000 sheep and lambs in 1931. 


total estimated production and value of wool for the years 1915 to 1932. 


Table 18 gives the 
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18.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-32. 


Norte.—Sheep on Indian reserves included. 


Production | Average 


Year. Sheep. of —° |Price perlb.} ~ Value. 
Wool. of Wool. 
No Ib cents $ 
1 see oR rea pee cS tents, ON OVA OTE OF SSRI & 2,038,662} 12,000,000 28 3,360, 000 
1 OT el se Se aN REN TR Sneek etal tes Areas BC paneaS: PRD OCC A © 2,022,941) 12,000,000 OG 4,440,000 
11 Fae ee ee. A oe een eet SUES ey RL Te eetiars ome 2,369,358} 12,000,000 59 7,000, 000 
CSR iets tn a ils aera i esisarteyt Beats Rr apesnoas My retin Dal oor ae 3,052,748} 20,000,000 62 12,000, 000 
TOTO rs. cre RoR rihae ete Res ee ee ee et nae ero ae 3,421,958} 20,000,000 60 12,000, 000 
1 S74 Uepestaaeie tate abet cchBobrahareRian hae’ eat ction er keenir et ’ 3,720,783] 24,000,000 22 5, 280, 000 
fH Me Ae Rn wt Rly Leckie rama rie Gee a acre Re ee ree 3,675,860; 21,251,000 14 2,975,000 
1D Di er ck. Bree rere ce eeereee ee ote oh Ree tne ac EPR wr Ory. ae 3,262,626) 18,523,392 17-5 3,149, 000 
1 Pee URN arp MADRE ca Wake RO? orl cae OR SE RS 2,755,273) 15,539,416 20 3,160,000 
1 OP eg ieee Me PAP i ciocadl tenon ake) Asiatic ellen a ese i ie 2,686,367) 15,111,719 25 3,774, 000 
ODOR ae tor. cese chic eee TIE eitteae Gis c aimee eee ae 2,757,199} 15,553,045 25 8,961,000 
ODO artes rs eeaeeercre tees lope ee alee tecerart Ie ceva favs. is ic eee cee pein as 38,144,343] 17,959,896 23 4,131,000 
NS face secant See Meets GE. «gr te pee Art Da MBE Shale dt pe © 3,265,727| 18,672,766 22 4,108,000 
1 ODS eee ree Bie Faience, Bh ais: caret ee ee 3,418,992] 19,611,430 26 5, 099, 000 
1 2 Rese ce URIS Ste at sir SACRE ACS Ha ta Retains ton age aI Oy 8,638,972] 20,283,000 22 4,470,000 
LOS Oia ee. beard ok ok caer Senet Di, Ann Oe) SR one a ae 3,698,800} 21,016,000 11 2,311,000 
1 i ed I Se aI | st ieee RO. ee AER Pisa ty icy 3,608,000} 20,365,000 8 1,644, 000 
1 ORY sn One Oh eee aoe cio EAE Cie PRR at arg eee oe ee ie 38,647,207) 20,518,000 aD 1, 093, 800 


Egg Production.—Table 19 gives the results of calculations indicating approx- 
imately the numbers and values of eggs produced on farms in Canada for the years 
1923-32. The estimates relate only to hens’ eggs produced on farms, and therefore 
do not include eggs of urban poultry, or eggs of farm turkeys, ducks, etc. In 1930 
the production of eggs elsewhere than on farms amounted to 20,450,000 dozen, 
or 9-3 p.c. of the total production of eggs in that year, as ascertained at the census. 


19.—Annual Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1923-32.1 


Norr.—Includes Indian reserves. 


Egg. Average Total Average {Total Value 


Year. at eg Production Eggs Value of Eggs 
Masias per Hen. | Produced. | per dozen. | Produced. 
No No dozen cents $ 
1O23ee we ae. ae Eee ee, Sree eer eee 31,064, 992 78 202,186,508 24 48,770, 780 
NO EO cor oy es sn eaters Meine MICRO OE iets are 32,220,057 79 212,648, 685 24 50,332, 4389 
YAS: 5 SRR «SRN AMS kt eM UNIAL Cty hy han a 32, 837,040 82 224,778, 867 26 57,950,340 
TOZG MON Sos decease Ce Ee Oe eee 34,006, 290 84 237,080,399 28 66,198, 285 
LOU Paes eancck a ARS RET ace Mah iB 1523 Pheer 34, 722,700): 87 2a tle oaal 32 80,110,010 
IAS ee ie Re aes SMe <n ih ME See 34,022,511 95 268, 868, 857 Sit 84,442,727 
IGA aes ARR |e maa iae nate ae AIBA IIR aS a de en 84,453, 000 95 274,317,872 30 83,171,346 
LOS Oe iee hia ec ee Ee Oe Ee 35, 044, 870 95 278, 255, 753 Dit 74, 837, 092 
OG eee eo ha is 6 Pees Se eee ee 30,940, 616 112 286, 882,447 17 49, 206, 845 
ITB ne hsres Shey ato Pace ered Ae aa Ise omc a 30,062,697 a6l 277,604, 215 13 36,586,415 


apt details of egg production in 1931 and 1932, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April, 


Subsection 4.—Fur Farming.! 


Origin of Fur-Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the fur- 
farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book. A fuller description of the rise of the industry in Prince Edward Island, its 

1Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list 
of publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX. For further particulars regarding fur 


farming the reader is referred to-the Report on Fur Farms, 1931, which may be obtained from the Domin- 
ion Statistician, Ottawa. 
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original home, was given in the Census and Statistics Monthly for May, 1914, at 


p. 110, while a still more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 
given in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled “Fur 
Farming in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which 
was published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted en- 
tirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with 
parts of farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct 
branch of the operations. Such farms increased in numbers from 429 in 1919 to 
6,369 in 1931, or, if muskrat and beaver farms are included, to 6,541, and the industry 
is still growing in number of farms and varieties of fur-bearing animals on these 
farms, although its revenue has suffered from the effects of the low level to which 
prices for live animals and pelts of all kinds dropped in 1931. Although the fox has 
proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals 
are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and rabbit. 
Mink farms are now the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms 
coming second and muskrat third. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous 
fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 


Capital Investment.—The earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919, and since then annual statistics have been obtained. 
Statistics showing the increasing numbers and values of fur-bearing animals on fur 
farms are given in Tables 20 and 21, the former showing an increase of 524 p.c. 
since 1923, and the latter an increase of 34 p.c. from $6,325,718 to $8,497,237. 
The capital investment in lands and buildings in 1931 was $7,095,111, making a 
grand total investment of $15,592,348 in the industry in that year. 


20.—Numbers of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1923-31. 


Kind of Animal. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
PTO cn oe cs win osc Soe « 25,186} 31,204) 42,125] 47,657) 57,961! 72,631] 97,190) 105,894) 95,734 
Patch or cross fox......... 1,556 1,596 1, 736 1, 742 1, 747 1, 853 2,563 Bye) 3,369 
eNO re stoke sh Bs iexscpusrs 627 720 1,196 1,163 1,198 1,489} 2,348} 3,018] 2,879 
SIHORG «ck. cc scsce cscs sce 12 216 735 1,050 TL, 748s J,a31 1,576 ton: 1,219 
piiver-blue fox..2......... - ~ - - - 6 - - 12 
(Wine Si) a a a Be 3 ~ - - 1 4 64 65 
1 tie oe eS Saas eae 489 663 982 1,650 2,615 5,028] 10,436} 20,726) 21,062 
Ie CIIOUR Ge cc. | Abeer ee © 159 245 445 689 1,238 1, 852 2,870 3,395 3, 600 
SS Le a ea 92] - 133 129 88 111 99 78 20 54 
PERSIE eit s!'s ode teva scene's 11 13 aD 69 112 152 187 228 272 
Sh. eae eee 8 9 15 46 87 136 184 195 244 
“CNOSS 2 ee - - - ~ - _ - 3 oH 
OSU Og Wae Ae 8) ap 59 4 29 30 73 135 We 
PET G8 ge oicyee erose « - - 3 - ~ £3 726 559 307 
Do i 7 4 3 3 2 9) 10 13 16 
Oise - - - - - 1 2 ~ - 
JG leis) re - - - + - - 25 150 826 
LOLS oe Sed eR alae - ~ - - - - 5 1 = 
SRN 2 2 ee horn ~ - - - - - 11 6 11 
lg a - - - - - - - 10 27 
Dilberian hare. .......... es 24 25 35 39 16 - - - - 
Chinchilla rabbit......... 222 351 PAS 1,843 3,085 3, 464 1, 438 1,206 239 

iS] ha ee Ee - 353 967 252 1,129 1 a3! 428 475 207 
iaralulisheep... ....):.--.- 883 1,545 1,209 177 1,082 94 96 193 140 
is sc Pe ar 10,820 1 28,105) 35,838! 55,390) 168,861] 711,111] 425,525) 119,285 
(DEE A el a 25 1 155 360 505 799 698 i ea i 806 

Totals........ 40,125) 37,102) 79,149] 92,670} 123,929] 259,682] 832,059) 568,018) 259, 446 


1Statisties not available. 
2Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 
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21.—Values of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, at Dec. 31, 1923-31. 


Kind of 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Animal. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

oe fox....}| 6,119,651/8, 095, 181/9, 536, 097)10,652,304|12, 824, 787/14, 922, 378]18, 047, 124/13, 386, 171|7, 259,148 

atch or 

cross fox...} 108,324) 114,524] 111,293} 110,517 122,400 167,222} 233,220) 270,257) 150,597 
Redifoxatas. 10,875 14,609} 23,305] 21,709} . 28,460 46,770 91,575 77,872) 45,988 
Blue fox 1,600} 39,166] 126,205] 149,990) 221,780] 172,682 196,750} 174,193 73,237 
Silver-blue 

fOxXcn ee - - - - - “L020 ~ - 650 
White fox. 100 150 = - - 150 400 1,700 2,410 

TDG eee eas 10,679} 20,042} 37,161 79,145 148,005} 328,998} 765,333] 1,286,737) 642,045 
Raccoon..... 2,208 2,758 6,487} 16,448 41,093 59,672 80, 801 72,242} 48,640 
Skunk. 4250 784 857 877 778 1,100} 693 341 io 187 
Marten...... 950 1,200 2,805 4,870 10,510 14,310 17,340 20, 660 17,550 
hishere- sae 770 1,240 2,035 6, 600 12,610 24,325 28,585 29,810} 29,170 
Opossum..... - - - - - - - 25 - 
Coyote. +s... 111 650 715 55 490 480 850 1,592 836 
Badger...... ~ - 60 - = 4,445 23,350 18,812 7,125 
A Byieih ae aoe 50 140 150 150 100 880 825 1,600 660 
Ottertn. dee. - = - - - 70 100 - = 
itehsearsa. ~ ~ - - = - 550 5,760} 13,478 
IMerrebacsecie - - = ~ - ~ 25 5 - 
Weasel....... - - - - - 50 25 28 
INET IAPS see - - — - ~ ~ ~ 700 1,880 
Siberian hare 100 100 220 188 80 - - - - 
Chinchilla 

Trabbit.:ser 2,230 3,705 12, 865 15,303 23, 648 Qieiad 8,627 2,089 342 
Rabbit,n.e.s - 2,065 5,334 1,944 9, 280 12,575 2,428 1, 623 685 
Karakul 

sheep...... 49,800} 93,000) 32,410 8,809 21,539 5,348 4,300 5,334 1,650 
Muskrat? 16, 861 1 140,525 73,308 127,921 562,749] 1,725,391 755,800) 152,889 
Beaver?...... 625 - 4,650 11,720 24,455 48,475 75,070 84,667) 48,042 


Totals..... 6,325, 71818, 389, 387110,043,194/11,153,838113, 618, 258116, 401, 453/21, 303, 035[16, 197, 74718, 497, 237 


1Statistics not available. 2Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 


Annual Revenue.—The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two 
sources, the sale of animals and the sale of pelts. Table 22 shows the sales of animals 
by kinds in the years 1923 to 1931 and Table 23 the sales of pelts. During the past 
two years the sales of pelts have exceeded the sales of live animals, while in former 
years the reverse was the case. 


22.—Values of Fur-bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1923-31. 


Kind of Animal. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sil vernox je oi 1, 286,375}2, 484, 166]2, 755, 668)2, 189, 330]2, 501, 816)3,552,874)3, 856, 158]1, 405, 202| 358,394 
Patch or cross fox. 14,469 97,423 28, 687 19,803] 23,350) 38,675 66,554) 29,296] 8,526 
UCC OX Maras wernt 1,289 3,116 2,828 2. 668 5,079 129159] 2 022,178 10, 900 5,788 
BMG LOX aaaetrce sk - 19.100 65, 620 20,225 28, 115 28530 45,035 24,895 8,270 
Silver-blue fox. . - - - - 550 - - - 
Wihite f0X..0..6... - 100 - - ~ - - 161 - 
Miike, fee Ate ose cooks 4,081 8,353 15,654) 25,692) 58,992) 140,889} 407,570) 301,754] 85,728 
Raiccoonter ca. . 489 867 3, 683 4,955 7,626) 18,031 17, 996 13,800} 4,825 
Slounikeee ea i. of 10 150 242 188 190 - 80 - - 
Marten. :..5.....'. - - 400 230 700 350 1270 2,075 905 
Bigherec merit set ~ 100 500 825 635 2,375 4,825 4,399]. 7,495 
Coyoterine: s.eck - - 26 ~ 6 ~ 20 0 124 
re feo) ee - - a - - 215 4,984 2,957 485 
IGG er ie oe - - - - - - 100 1,720} 6,724 
erreticaceaas ih - - - - - ~ 75 - = 
Nutriad mesere ce - - - - - - - - 175 
Siberian hare..... - 120 252 173 58 _ ~ - = 
Chinchilla rabbit. 1,600 4,540] 16,384 14,412 11, 860 18,355 2,469 170 58 
Rabbit, ness... - 1,595 2,574 133 2,689 7,861 1,071 677 172 
Karakul sheep.... 6,180 3,800 4,752 16, 000 4,215 150 200 1,500 70 
Muslora tres ccm 190 - 2,024 On iiko 6,719 16,206} 44,308} 28,394) 3,881 
Beavers - - _ - 100 2 625 380 
Totals........ 1,314, 68312, 553, 43012, 899, 29412, 298, 402|2, 652, 15013, 837, 42014, 474, 95311,828,5451 492,000 
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23.—Values of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1923-31. 


Kind of Animal. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

mrvpr LOX... ss se. 819,429] 620,810) 736,289]1, 174, 700]2,067,170)2, 278, 611|2, 195, 253/2, 921, 885/2, 835,470 
Patch or cross fox..| 32,007] 33,120} 27,880] 34,177) 49,125} 54,307] 48,122) 75,676] 84,993 
OL LOX an cuca. 5,849} 8,817 14,585) 13,055)  21,257),- 21,774 18,585) 21,549) 20,445 
lens fOKeter Ashe ss - - - 8,053 13,516} 19,144) 25,318 12, 758 
White fox. o...500. 3: 480 - 40 - - ~ - 25 792 
ERIC enclose cis. eee 773 329 1, 888 2,044 4,546 8,916 12,471 34,538} 99,033 
BRACCOON.. os Suce ss 165 97 242 295 1,193 1,502 3, 027 2,618 4,445 
Sicunic Are a. 9 71 65 252 30 23 48 11 
Merten. .-..22 028.5; - - - ~ 173 30 - 100 79 
MATA OT cies cic! ick ~ ~ 72 85 60 112 320 405 145 
OF 550) eae 301 - 30 60 60 - 340 691 718 
HBOS OD ch oon 'ses« cones - - - - - 28 1,646 3,925 3,101 
OS Cen ee ee - - - - ~ 45 - 100 - 
Apes eae bos ei ~ - ~ - - ~ - - 341 
NW ONRTA Ss oe _ - = - - - - - 
Siberian hare...... - 200 97 - - ~ - - 
Chinchilla rabbit. . 15 85 ~ 178 1,701 526 806 45 65 
ipabbit, Nie sw. ot - 91 195 28 182 246 263 22 - 
Karakul sheep..... 1,145) 1,000 - - 800 - - ~ - 
Mp slera tos ocisisl.w.c' 295 - 1,930 896 8,564 9,365 9,335 9,205 8,945 
HOAVOF ok bec ctateies ol - - - 215 100 25 550 150 126 

Totals, .550....-. 869,468) 664,629) 783,313/1, 226, 052/2, 163, 014/2, 389, 026/2,304, 9189/3, 096, 276|3, 071, 469 


The Provincial Distribution of Fur Farming.—tThe statistics of Table 24, 
showing the capital investment in the industry by provinces, indicate that Prince 
Edward Island no longer holds its earlier margin of supremacy in the industry. 

In value of fur-bearing animals Ontario ranks in first place with 22-1 p.c. of 
the total, Quebec is next with 21-6 p.c. and Prince Edward Island, Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan follow with 12-2 p.c., 10-9 p.c., 7-7 p.c., 
7-4p.c. and 6-8 p.c., respectively. As regards value of land and buildings, Ontario 
takes first place followed by Quebec and Prince Edward Island. 


24.—Numbers of Fur Farms, Values of Land and Buildings and Values of Fur- 
bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1929-31. 


Fur Farms. Values of Land and Values of Fur-bearing 
Province. Buildings. Animals. 
1929. | 1930. | 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
No. | No. | No $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pemeisiond........% We 719 648] 1,440,217] 1,336,011 983, 609)| 3,776,950} 2,238,523] 1,038,242 
Nova Scotia........ 456 566 621 290,508 333, 442 269, 587} 1,007,075 880,515 434,915 
New Brunswick..... 739 789 753 603 , 742 656, 120 451,417) 2,177,905) 1,498, 240 657,774 
OOD IIE oars ole... 6 is.) 1,587] 1,996] 2,043] 1,597,628) 1,698,954] 1,314,061! 5,120,493] 3,686,377] 1,839,816 
ONtATIO.« 335. O66. os 1,055} 1,203] 1,218] 1,893,933} 1,841,226] 1,687,221) 3,770,441) 3,378,708) 1,874,217 
Manitoba........... 223 308 311] 1,125,935 524,572 508,585}! 1,913,271 991, 688 625, 632 
Saskatchewan....... 129 213 204 671,304 738, 744 723,311 814,412] 1,006,906 578,207 
JM 6)ci a 62 251 304 319 618,116 653, 712 663, 098)) 1,392,448] 1,369,120 923,619 
British Columbia... 379 409 412 768,791 763, 615 470,922] 1,247,065) 1,051,565 509,975 
BY AMCOM os ces os v tenes 17 15 11 42,825 33, 250 23,300 82,975 50, 520 14,570 
N.W. Territories... . - 2 if - 3, 700 - - 585 270 


Totals........ 5,513] 6,524] 6,541] 9,052,999) 8,583,346) 7,095, 111/21, 393, 035/16, 197, 747| 8,497,237 


Subsection 5.—Dairying Statistics.! 


This subsection deals with the dairy industry under the following divisions: 
creamery butter; factory cheese; condensed milk and milk powder; total production 
of dairy factories; the production of butter and cheese on farms; and closes with a 
summary of the total value of dairy production in the years 1925-31. 


1For fuller particulars see the Bureau’s Report on Dairy Factories, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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Creamery Butter.—Butter reached its maximum exportation in the year 
ended June 30, 1903, with 34,128,944 lb. The latest figures, for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1932, show an export of 3,505,700 lb. The quantity of creamery butter 
made in Canada in 1931 was 225,955,246 lb. (Table 25), valued at $50,198,878, an 
increase in quantity over the preceding year of 40,204,185 lb. or 21-6 p.c. but a 
decrease in value of $6,471,626 or 11-4 p.c. The average price per lb. for the whole 
of Canada was 22-2 cents in 1931 compared with 30-5 cents in 1930. 


25.—Quantities and Values of Creamery Butter Production, by Provinces, 1929-31. 


Quantities. Values. 
Province. = 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 1, 883, 292 1, 746,099 2,058, 030 745, 069 567, 825 489,189 
INGVa OCOblasee eerie ee 4,289,930 4,733,579 5, 867,920 1,777, 183 1,574, 254 1,510,560 
New BrunswiCk...gg0ee% ..- 1,860,173 2,059, 675 2,438,677 747, 024 669, 209 614, 463 
UGDEEC. eae fo eerie sore: 53,489,879] 60,746,665} 69,653,540! 20,366,452! 17,851,545} 14,970,698 
On tanlOn ded ate ere ya 59,346,844] 64,898,291) 77,502,427] 23,682,187) 20,593,397} 18,023,230 
Meanitobar set o: accent: 15,472,109} 15,786,896} 21,078,073 5,724, 640 4,666,746 4,370,195 
Saskatchewan)... c006.c ou 14,786,205} 13,920,561} 18,960,352 5,541,464 4,307,967 4,025,100 
Alibeitante steaks eee 16,004,463} 17,716,744) 22,957,922 5, 825, 248 4,968,227 4,711,231 
British Columbia...5........ DEOUUioo0) 4,142,551 5,438,305 1,520,515 1,471,334 1,484,212 . 


Motals.¢ 20) gue ssck. 3 170,810,239) 185,751,061] 225,955,246) 65,929,782) 56,670,504) 59,198,878 


Factory Cheese.—In 1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 
6,141,570 lb. In 1904 cheese reached its maximum exportation with 233,980,716 lb., 
and the exports of cheese for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932, amounted to 86,939,900 
Ib. The production of factory cheese in 1931 totalled 113,956,639 Ib. with a value 
of $12,824,695, a decrease in quantity from the previous year of 4:3 p.c. and a 
decrease in value of 29-1 p.c. (Table 26). The average prices per lb. were 11-2 cents 
in 1931 and 15 cents in 1930. 


26.—Quantities and Values of Factory Cheese Production, by Provinces, 1929-31. 


Quantities. Values. 
Province. Sa so 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,391, 603 870,580 514, 618 243 , 452 129, 433 59,103 

INOVARS COAL: eh. eee 18, 867 ~ ~ 3,794 = - 
New Brunswick............. 578,493 606, 956 528, 002 109,218] . 98, 422 62,355 
Ouehecha. sre .ken kee ae 35,169,815} 34,059,680} 25,907,691 6,239,139] 5,106,866} 2,905,855 
(DiC n STO ae Sco ees AE aN ete 8 79,904,131) 81,322,611} 84,440,199] 14,529,309] 12,372,397) 9,471,427 
Wianlio barker sine. 500, 426 504,490 454,351 106,351 86, 614 61,324 
Saskatehewan.s......k><.0h 142,024 140, 701 320,305 30,091 23 , 383 89,200 
JANG ayes ESS 2 ae rae Senora re 1,001,475 1,035,352 1,040, 588 198, 047 175,392 118,390 
British Columbia......:.... 39,452 564, 833 750, 885 11,929 97,363 107, 041 
Motalsser ets. eee 118, 746,286] 119,105,203) 118,956,639|| 21,471,330} 18,089,870) 12,824,695 


Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—The quantity of condensed milk made 
in Canada in 1931 was 15,485,643 lb., valued at $1,562,710, a decrease in quantity of 
7,874,812 lb. or 33-7 p.c., as compared with 1930. The quantity of evaporated milk 
made was 45,953,727 lb., valued at $3,523,584, a decrease of 20-3 p.c. in quantity 
and of 29-5 p.c: in value compared with 1930. The quantity of milk powder and 
skim-milk powder made in 1931 was 15,391,049 lb., valued at $1,566,356. Of the 
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26 condenseries in operation in Canada in 1931, 23 were situated in Ontario. The 
total value of products of condenseries in Canada was $8,754,002. Table 27 shows 
the quantities and values of products other than butter and factory cheese for the 


years 1929-31. 


27.—Quantities and Values of Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1929-31. 


~ 


Quantities. Values. 
Product. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $. 

Condensed milk............. 25,482,419] 23,360,455) 15,485,643] 2,710,090] 2,444,033 1,562,710 
Evaporated milk.. e 53,995,117} 57,630,875) 45,953,727] 5,060,229] 4,997,590) 3,523,584 
Milk powder.. 2, 167,333 2,004,222 2,412,621 533,904 481,071 477,215 
Skim-milk alone: 12,787,818] 14,307,056} 12,978,428] 1,242,837] 1,278,250} 1,089,141 
Cream powder.. 2 ee 115,614 90,134 36,903 59, 281 45,067 18, 648 
Skim condensed milk....... 10,491, 869 9,141,840 4,403, 253 576, 942 469,010 233, 304 
Condensed coffee............ 247, 833 200,394 169,707 43, 768 30,800 .23, 200 
Whey butter 1,309,337 1 397d k3 1,384,348 456,431 379,345 257, 837 
STR ee 1,211,451 1,095,960 776, 656 174, 641 112,326 60, 549 
Ice cream....... 7,149,947) 7,078,039} 6,100,148]| 9,737,020) 9,600,688] 8,204,443 
“l= 65 06 Dee ee | foe 46,979,921} 44,956,336] 42,209,472) 20,894,287] 20,332,269} 17,119,994 
Cream sold..(1b. butter fat)} 16,916,547) 16,767,448) 13,587,286) 11,002,653} 10,225,844 7,564, 141 
Whey cream sold .& c+: 2... - "953, 224 191,201 125,045 
Buttermilk sold............. - - - 389,008 397,800 333,403 
ENE ZS 3 CS - - - 854,570 877, 864 865, 613 

Motals tee ee. ke ~ - - 41,458,827 


Total Production of Dairy Factories.—In Table 28 are 


53,988,885] 51,863,158 


shown the total 


values of all products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1927 to 


1931. 
17-5 p.c. 


For Canada as a whole, the figures show a decline in the latest year of 
All of the provinces show decreases for 1931 as compared with 1930. 


28.—Total Values of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1927-31.! 


Province. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ARLE cri yste Ps ctais) Sais) sane te sess oes 135,910,930) 144,373,614) 141,389,997| 126,623,532) 104,482,400 
Prince Edward Island................. 1,143,554 , 247,128) 1,096,630 845,417 678, 757 
SRS CI) Ss i cr oe re 3,186,845] 3,234,025} 3,327,593) 3,233,240} 3,019,694 
PNGWRSTUNS WICK. 45. S52; 0 es ccc cde ee eee 1,683,065} 1,859,635) 1,926,278) 1,811,623 1,538, 955 
PRO UCCHEEE.: Shen aie elise cea hs Saad ewides 29,101,969) 31,784,255} 29,172,614) 25,469,594} 20,079,921 
UUW UNTO) See a a eae 73,788,538] 77,699,052} 73,976,945} 66,430,326) 53,396,641 
EPERRUESDEN cs aye Jered ier he,- Side. tonsan ob DY ak ws 8,385,844] 8,749,518) 9,953,940) 8,519,020) 7,880,745 
SMEG OWI. k > pce neg ences 8 es 6,414,373) 6,966,282} 8,471,388} 7,083,895) 6,573,427 
ROMEMIEU AM cis Pits ces cjaistaroereleiecs cops his oe 6,888,049} 6,810,805) 7,315,386] 6,348,576) 5,851,255 
Oo OURS OC ot Ce 5,318,693} 6,022,914} 6,149,223) 6,886,841} 5,463,005 


1The total values of dairy products in 1871 and various subsequent years are shown in the ‘Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada’’, immediately following the Table of Contents. 


Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese.—The statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a 
large production of butter on farms, generally described as dairy butter, and a 
small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are collected of these 
products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the production of dairy butter 
in 1910 was 137,110,200 lb., value $30,269,497, and of home-made cheese 1,371,092 
lb., value $154,088. According to preliminary figures of the census of 1931 the 
production of dairy butter in 1930 was 97,214,696 lb. The production of dairy 
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butter in 1931 is estimated at approximately 104,640,000 lb., witha value of 
$21,723,000, thus making the total estimated production of butter, including dairy 
butter, in 1931, 330,595,246 lb., valued at $71,921,878. 


Total Values of Dairy Products.—The total value of the dairy products of 
Canada in 1931 is estimated at $161,243,580, comprising: creamery butter $50,198,- 
878; dairy butter $21,723,000, factory cheese $12,824,695, home-made cheese 
$108,500, miscellaneous dairy factory products $17,082,507 and milk consumed 
fresh or whole $59,306,000. Details by provinces are given for 1931 in Table 29, 
with Dominion totals for the six preceding years. 


29.—Values of the Dairy Production by Provinces, 1931, with Dominion Totals for 


1925-31. 
: Milk 
Miscel- 
Provinces Dairy |Creamery Bae Factory | laneous Rede: All: 
Butter. | Butter. Chossa: Cheese. sales Be Oth erwis * Products. 
used. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island.... 468,000} 489,189 50 59,103 58,370 858,000} 1,932,712 
Nowa Scotiato sees eee 1,263,000} 1,510,560 5, 250 — | 1,006,155 3,149,000 6,933,965 
New Brunswick.......... 2,458, 000 614, 463 800 62,355 341,029 2,856, 000 6,332, 647 
3,312,000/14, 970, 698 29,000) 2,905,855) 2,511,183] 15,433,000} 39,161,736 
7,500, 000)18, 023, 230 15,000] 9,471, 427|10,018,429} 11,491,000} 56,519,086 
1,275,000) 4,370,195 22,000 61,324 427,721 5,983,000} 12,139,240 
3,180,000} 4,025,100 16,000 39,200 490,771 6,760,000) 14,511,071 
1,785,000} 4,711, 231 17,000 118,390 459,991 9,481,000] 16,572,612 
482,000} 1,484,212 3,400 107,041} 1,768,858 3,295, 000 7,140,511 
21, 723, 000/50,198,878| 108, 500/12,824,695/17,082,507} 59,306,000] 161,243,580 
23,844, 000/56, 670,504 112, 040/18, 089, 870/21; 305,045) 149,823,000) 269,844,459 
. 128, 929, 000) 65,929, 782 82, 800/21, 471, 330/22, 091,945) 153,238,000) 291, 742,857 
.. -|29,103, 000/64, 702,538 82,000/30, 494, 463/20,581, 490) 152,661,856) 297,625,347 
. 130,435, 121/65, 709, 986 70, 654/25, 522, 148)18,879,335| 154,257,346] 294,874,590 
28,252, 777/61, 753,390 80, 240/28, 807, 841/17, 767,271) 140,643,460) 277,304,979 
32,128, 799/63, 008,097 95, 073/36, 571, 556/16, 882,747) 136,177,373) 284,863, 645 


Subsection 6.—Fruit Farming. 


The native fruits of Canada, with the exception of the blueberry and the cran- 
berry, are not cultivated on a commercial scale. Among the introduced fruits, the 
apple holds the premier place in Canadian fruit growing, the value of the com- 
mercial production of this fruit ranging between six and twenty-one million dollars 
in the last ten years. An important subsidiary of the grape-growing industry is 
the manufacture of native wines, which has increased from an estimated value of 
$706,000 in 1921 to $3,276,847 in 1931. 


For a fuller discussion of fruit farming in Canada the reader is referred to 
pp. 242-7 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing 
fruit trees in 1921 were published on p. 252 of the 1925 edition, together with com-~ 
parative figures for 1911 which were summarized on p. 244 of the 1931 edition. 
The figures for 1931 were not available at the time of going to press. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—Table 30 shows the estimated 
quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada in 1931 and 1932 
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Owing to changes in the method of collecting these statistics, in some instances 
they cannot be considered as strictly comparable with those published in previous 
editions of the Year Book. Figures for the years 1923-31 on the old basis will 
be found at p. 1054 of the 1932 Year Book. 


-30.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Contmercial Fruit Production in Canada, 


1931-32. 
1931. 1932. 
Kind of Fruit. Total Average Total Total Average] Total 
Quantity. Price. Value. Quantity. Price. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 

PPIMOS dct aie oki onrrsi chews 3,793,052 bri. 2-28 | 8,632,014 || 2,789,447 brl. 1-98 5,518,519 
REE Boe ese css heck 399,821 bush. 1-16 464,773 394,268 bush. 0-86 339,185 
Plums and prunes....... 2a O21e fa 1-03 234, 930 21750 es 0-89 189,425 
TUG Ra gee leit Bat 882,413 “ 1-33.| -1,,172,527 79854000 os 1-05 834,500 
PUMSEACOUS |, cle. aj cs sis bie 'ointetdls A Bye 2-15 104,841 At S23 ee 2-85 119,196 
BEROTIIOS, cs cricte o> fas cle 238,487 “ 2-40 574,214 242 5a1° 1-78 432,848 
Strawberries............| 17,543,656 qts. 0-10 | 1,755,285 || 23,909,752 qts. 0-06 1,427,767 
Raspberries............. Dait2os4 lo. ee 0-15 842,106 || 7,416,512 “ 0-09 90,017 
ERBADOS) foe esis ne aos 51,368,240 Ibs. 0-016 835,803 !! 49,000,000 Ibs. 0-014 671,300 


The Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was 
established near Fonthill, Ont., and it was followed within a few years by the establish- 
ment of a nursery in Toronto by a Rochester, N.Y., firm. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 170 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. 

Table 31 shows the total numbers and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants 
sold by nurserymen for the four years 1929-32. For 1919 and 1920, see the Canada 
Year Book of 1921, p. 257; for 1921 and 1928, see the Canada Year Book of 1926, 
p. 241; for 1924 and 1925, see the Canada Year Book of 1929, p. 257; for 1926 
and 1927, see the Canada Year Book of 1931, p. 246 and for 1928, see the Canada 
Year Book of 1932, p. 1055. 


31.—_Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, Sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1929-32. 


Description of Numbers Sold. Total Values. 

Tree, Bush or © |———--T TS _ IO 
Plant. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
No No No. No $ $ $ $ 
Apples— 

iD Ve 52,850 45,587 42,455 46,575 20,295 16, 466 e225 itinewiy. 
LUPUS See 62,892 63 , 354 42,352 65, 567 23,014 24,408 13, 964 19,746 
Water...) os.0s: 151,503 159,361 151,831 175,383 51,824 54,592 OteLeL 59, 887 
Crab apples...... 18,702 12,281 8,328 9,179 6, 188 3, 783 3,301 2,928 
Totals, Apples. 285,947 280, 583 244, 966 296, 504 101,321 99,249 91,663 98,314 
Oo Ea 34,863 35,198 41,268 42,752 15,340 15,618 20,569 19,161 
oot 2 57, 693 50, 686 37,168 35,512 21,263 20,033 18,555 14,421 
Peaches........... 88, 180 53,466 72,190 80,471 22,200 14,271 17,814 17,798 
Mehorrics:.......... 51,752 47,738 48,396 44,732 25,840 22,837 25,024 21,161 
MUADTICOUS..¢.:..-..- 312 556 926 608 154 276 496 182 
SCUINCCS........2+..- 72 69 157 42 30 ol 86 21 
Blackberries....... 40,825 24,170 27,838 31,932 Pde) 1,216 1,293 1,216 
Reurrants,:.i<...:. 92,901 69, 724 65,777 57,004 8,923 5,937 6,376 4,687 
On 750,083} 1,047,647 483 , 734 208, 825 47,788 75,408 39,126 13, 267 
Gooseberries...... 39, 859 35,742 30,866 34,917 6,740 5,411 5,004 3,674 
Raspberries....... 506, 290 520,504 603 , 076 681, 256 27,267 25,715 26,666 27,395 
Loganberries...... 2,155 1,862 7,148 1,168 198 179 2,539 113 
Strawberries...>..| 2,004,258] 1,593,353| 1,539,159] 1,619,719] | 17,833] 17,076] 14,660] — 12,365 
J Es - = a wage 297,176 303, 257 269, 906 2335720 


LS 
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Floriculture.—The production and value of floricultural and decorative plants 
grown in Canada and sold during the year ended May 31, 1932, was $1,607,096 as 
indicated by Table 32. 


32.—Production and Value of Floricultural and Decorative Plants Grown in Canada 
and Sold during the year ended May 31, 1932. 


Average - Average 
Whole tee 3 Whole- | otal 
Description. Quantity. OM sale Description. Quantity. Be oe 
rice rice 
per Unit. Value. per Unit. Value. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
1.Outdoor roses.... 304, 265 0-22 66,022) 8. Flowering plants 
2. Ornamental for indoor use... 351, 182 - 102, 806 
trees (ever- 9. Decorative 
green).. ae 68, 244 0-76 51,744 plants for indoor 
He Ornamental | use. Giawac - 28,943 
trees (deci- 10. Flowering bulbs. 389, 204 0-08 10,994 
GUGUS) oc hee wee 198,518 0-21 42, 489/11. Cut flowers, 
4, Shrubs for out- grown indoors. . |23, 493,349 - | 1,079,232 
: door planting... 466, 092 0-19 88,2672. All other varie- 
5. Perennials... .. - 364, 923 0-10 38, 134 ties including 
Oe biennals. os eae 53, 354 0-03 ie al theabove grown 
7. Bedding plants outdoorsts.>. - ~ 14,695 
for transplant- ee 
INGae ee aes 2,359, 942 - 82,049) Wotal Value...... - — | 1,607,096 


Subsection 7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained a des- 
cription of the process of maple sugar-making on pages 247 and 248. Table 33 ~ 
gives the production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 
1930, 1931 and 1932 as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.1 


33.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1930-32. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 

— Value 
Province and Year. . Average Average of Sugar 

Quantity.| Price per| Value. || Quantity.| Price per| Value. and 
lb. Gallon. Syrup. 
Ib. cents. $ gallons. $ $ $ 
@anatla tem: oe eee 1930) 8,208,276 17 1, 381,513) 2,185,379} 1-77 3,869,107! 5, 250, 620 
1931) 5,484,100 17 930,806) 1,314,700) 1-98 2,606,900) 3,537, 700 
1932| 7,217,300 10 692,486) 1,744,479) 1-18 2,054,277] 2,746, 757 
IN@VasoCOtlas. sac. eee 1930 82, 894 33 27,355 3,464 2-54 8,799 36, 154 
1931 63, 600 29 18,400 Sill(NU)| apts 7,000 25,400 
1932} 102,260 27 27,610 9,439} 2-24 21,148 48,753 
New Brunswick.......... 1930 66,711 32 21,348 2,725) 2-08 5, 668 27,016 
1931 58,500 28 16,400 25200|) e210 4,600 21,000 - 

1932 58, 080 21 12,197 4,036} 1-89 7,628 19,825 
Quebec............-...-.. 1980 7,576, 204 16 1,212,193) 1,538,199 1-56 2,399,590] 3,611, 783 
1931] 4,726, 000 16 756,000) 737,000} 1-44 1,061,300) 1,817,300 
1932] 6,681,000 09 585, 000) 1,142,000} 1-00 1,142, 000)| 1,727,000 
@ntawio: ... es ees +d Tawa 1930 482,467 25 120,617 640,991 2-27 1,455, 050) 1,575, 667 
1931] 636,000 22 140,000} 572,400) 2-68 1,534, 000|| 1,674,000 
1932| 375,960 18 67,673) 589,004} 1-50 883,506] 951,179 


1For details, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for June, 1932, p. 185. 
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The table shows that for the whole of Canada there were estimated increases 
of 1,733,200 lb. of maple sugar and 429,779 gal. of maple syrup and a decrease of 
$790,943 in the combined value of the two products in 1932 as compared with 
1931. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada: 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with a plant at Raymond, 
Alberta. Table 34 shows the area, yield and value of sugar beets grown in Canada 
in the years 1921-31. 


34.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets in Canada and Quantities of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1921-31. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1911-20 are given at p. 1057 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Acres Yield Total Average Total Quantity and Value of Refined 


Year. Grown ae! Yield. rhe Value. Beetroot Sugar Produced. 

cents 

acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. $ per Ib. 
| {SP a 20.000 7-80 199,334 9-90 1,974,384 | 52,862,377 3,554, 203 6-72 
TC ae ee 14,955 8-55 127,807 7-56 966,521 | 29,911,770 1, 645, 885 5-50 
Sa at a Red 17,941 8-87 159, 200 12-08 1,922,668 | 39,423,160 3,745, 200 9-49 
i 1d VT Nea eR EQ R ON: 9-50 295,177 5-78 1,704,791 | 85,770,709 6,192,645 7-21 
ORO oe es 34, 803 10-638 370, 047 7-27 2,688,302 | 72,819,919 5, 206, 624 7-14 
NOZGee er a ee 30,073 8-90 267, 754 8-54 2,286,761 | 70,388,105 4,269,076 6-07 
Ravenna ah: 25,961 7-96 206,713 9-73 2,012,134 | 60,969,131 3,694,303 6-06 
MS ee oS Saeco 84,323 7-14 244, 930 8-33 2,041,465 | 64,653, 348 3,340,571 5-17 
OOS I RO oe 32,556 7-23 235,465 | . 8-84 2,080,996 | 69,399,213 3,335,344 4-81 
ROsQeee ek 40, 532 9-80 397,576 8-25 8,278,625 | 94,624,700 4,529,944 4-79 
EY ho Se ee 43 , 337 10-06 435,992 7°32 8,190,198 {107,139,129 4,794,551 4-48 


The production in 1931 of the largest beet-growing countries, in thousands of 
short tons, was as follows: Russia, 18,411; Germany, 12,165; United States, 7,901; 
France, 6,828; Czechoslavakia, 5,775; Spain, 3,148; Poland, 3,043; Italy, 2,612; 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1,860; Belgium, 1,615; Netherlands, 1,134; 
Austria, 1,077. 


Tobacco.'—In 1932, the commercial tobacco crop of Canada amounted to 
54,094,000 pounds, the highest production on record, from 54,138 acres, as com- 
pared with 51,300,000 pounds from 55,000 acres in 1931. The farm value of the 
tobacco crop in 1932 is estimated at $6,088,300 as compared with $7,177,540 in 


( 1931. 


Table 35 lists the acreages, quantities produced and average yields per acre for 
1900, 1910, and 1920 to 1932. ‘The acreages for 1911, 1921 and 1931 are also the 
comprehensive figures of the census. For the inter-censal years, the acreage and 
production statistics quoted relate to the commercial crop only. This distinction 
is much more necessary in Quebec than in Ontario, since a considerable part of the 
tobacco production of Quebec comes from small plots. 


1 For further details, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1933, pp. 62-64. 
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35.—Acreages and Yields of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1911 and 


1920-32. 

Year. Quebec. | Ontario.} Canada.?| Quebec. | Ontario.| Canada.?| Quebec. | Ontario.| Canada.? 

acres. acres. acres. || 000]b. | 000]b. | 000 1b. |} Ib. per | lb. per | lb. per 

acre. acre. acre. 

1OO0D 2 ie ee ee 8,661 3,144 | 11,906 7, BGS 3,504 | 11,267 881 1,114 946 
191 le enter LL OLS 7,017 18,928 10,115 7,499 17,632 856 1,068 931 

LOI Ree FP ose Boise 13,591 25,826 - = fL - - - - 
1920). prac cross Pie2a2 19,621 36,891 13, 366 19,279 32,660 775 983 883 

LO2TE es en es eA 9,958 6, 663 16,628 ~ - - = - - 
19D ean atte ee D206 6, 553 11,809 ae arr 0, 122 13, 249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
O22 Sic care lehers 16,573 9,189 25,762 14,916 11,032 25,948 900 1,201 1,007 
1923 Bena eae 15,302 8, 630 23, 932 10,500 21,297 10,797 680 le 2on 890 
1924 oe beeen 8,044 13,273 Qinie WA 6,576 12,135 18,711 817 914 878 
ODD en eee ne moen 9,554 18,261 27,825 8, 632 20,623 29,266 910 L, 1307 = 1052 
1926 Bitihn. 2) eee: 9,808 23,493 33,356 8,693 20,064 28, 824 886 - 854 864 
1 RY Ay in Oa eee eae 10,018 33,650 44,028 7,824 35,622 43,910 769 1,095 997 
L9Q8eR eRe... ee ee 10,368 32,654 43,138 8,546 33, 266 41,976 824 1,019 972 
OOO ress chin ok 9,300 26,910 36,310 8,380 27,419 29,886 901 795 823 
193 Olicinttant seater: 8, 450 32,805 41,444 8,021 28.617 36,717 901 876 886 
LOSER. eee ee Te OoO 47,360 55,060 6,340 44,770 51,300 865 945 932 
1932 ete Seto 8,520 45,106 54,138 7,952 45,760 54,094 933 1,014 999 
1 Census data. 2 The totals for Canada include small amounts produced in other provinces, principally 


in British Columbia. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 36, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1915 to 
1932. 


Acreages, Yields and Values of Flax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-32. 


36. 
Production. Values. 
Year. Area, || |] - 
Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres bush lb. tons $ $ $ $ 

OIG es waeneeaie ce 4,000 48,000} 1,600,000 80 76, 800 320.000 2,800 399,600 
191G. gee ee 5,200 25,000 600, 000 75 75, 000 180, 000 15,000 270,000 
VOL Phere ncbl ae: 8, 000) 72,000) 2,800,000 - 396,000} 1,540,000 — | 1,936,000 
VOLS eric oeite otoie ook 20,000 110,000} 6,200,000 900 930,769} 1,085,000 270,000) 2,235, 769 
1919... Bee 20,262 90,000) 4,416,000 1,162 967,500) 3,975,400 581,000] 4,942,900 
O20 Dar pace urea 31,300 217,000} 7,440,000 1,860 434,000) 5,952,000 744,000} 7,130,000 
TOD Tae. CP Re oe 6,515 52,120} 1,824,200 372 469,080} 1,550,570 148,800} 2,168,450 
W922 FP ke we eee 1,200 10,800 360, 000 96 21,600 72,000 11,520 105,120 
LOZ orate avec cie 3,300 20,000 272,650 74} 50,000 111,375 4,440 165,815 
ODA en ticiniors 5,760 69,120) 1,785,600 182 172,800 535, 500 3,750 712,050 
ODDS eer ores 6,200 68,200) 1,440,000 Ways) 136, 400 201, 600 116,250 454, 250 
Oe Ree ese 4,025 48,300 - 2,075 96, 600 - 111,250 207,850 
1927. Mae ie. 4,260 36, 080 - 4,260 108, 240 - 213,000 321,240 
EOD Sie. Hine «deers 6, 880 41,280 - 6,880 165, 120 - 344 , 000 509, 120 
0 ILO eer eek ae 6, 280) 32,970 - 4,500 156, 607 - 236, 250 392 , 857 
19302702. Gee. 6, 143 62, 232 - 6,086 96, 684 = 273, 870 370, 554 
LOSI reas 8 eet aia 4,220 35,870 25,000 3,019 53, 805 4,000 120, 760 178, 565 


19382 (27. See to toe 5, 135 35,945) 200,000 3,552 56, 156 18, 000 95,964) 169,960 


Hives and Honey.—A table on page 277 of the 1925 Year Book shows the 
production and value of honey and beeswax in 1920, according to the census of 
1921. The principal honey-producing provinces were Ontario and Quebec, which 
between them produced in 1920 more than 94 p.c. of the recorded total of 6,461,450 
Ib., valued at $1,633,251. 


There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
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was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1933, pp. 
64-68. These estimates show a large increase since 1920, the total estimated 
honey production in 1931 being about 20,628,934 Ib., the average value per lb. 8 
cents and the total value $1,651,175. 


Subsection 8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The average wages paid to farm helpers in 
Canada for the year 1932 again show a considerable decrease as compared with the 
previous year. The cost of farm labour reached its highest point in 1920. In the 
next two years there was a rapid drop so that the average of yearly wages including 
board for male help in 1922 was nearly 28 p.c. less than in 1920. From 1923 until 
1929, no very wide fluctuation occurred. In 1930, 1931 and 1932 continuous marked 
reductions were registered in the average value of yearly wages and board, following * 
the downward trend of the prices of farm produce. 


; In Table 37 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1925, 1930, 1931 and 1932, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction 
being made in all cases between wages and board. 


37.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1925 and 1939-32. 


Notre.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 


Province. Year. Board. Board. 


Canada.......... 1914 21 8 14 11 36 19 | 155 57 | 168 | 132 | 323 189 


1932 19 11 15 12 34 23} 176 | 120) 165) 135) 341 285 
P.E.Island...... 1914 15 5 10 8 25 13 || 101 40 | 120 96 | 221 136 


1932 18 10 12 11 30 21) 164] 106 | 141 | 119] 305 225 
Nova Scotia..... 1914 20 v/ 11 8} 31 15 |; 169 59 | 132 96 | 301 155 


1932 22 13 15 12 37 25 || 218 | 185 | 164] 126) 377 261 


New Brunswick} 1914 21 7 11 8 32 15 || 170 69_| 132 96 | 302 165 
1920 56 19 23 16 79 35.1 (531 | 213") 254 | 178 785 391 
1925 37 18 17 13 54 31} 370) 210); 191 151 | 561 361 
1930. 34 16 20 15 54 31) 335) 181 | 215 | 164} 550 345 
1931 27 14 16 12 43 26 | 276] 161 184°} 143 | 460 304 
1932 20 11 13 11 33 22} 1751 1211 1451 1151 320 236 
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37.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1925 and 1939-32—concluded. 


Note.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
* Wages Wages 
Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Province. Year. Board. Board 


Quebec.......... 1914 21 i 13 9 34 16 |} 140 44] 156 | 108} 296 152 
1920 62 24 24 16 86 40 || 524 | 2385 | 243} 172 | 767 407 
1925 37 19 19 13 56 32} 340} 190] 196 | 141] 536 331 
1930 33 17 19 13 52 30} 316 | 175) 194] 139) 510 314 
1931 } 26 14 15 11 41 25} 244] 143 | 162] 118] 406 261 
1932 18 10 12 9 30 19 || 158 |) 104). 126 98 | 284 202 


Ontario......... 1914 19 7 13 10 32 17 |} 141 52} 156 | 120] 297 172 
1920 52 25 23° 19 75 44} 474 | 259 | 262] 211 736 470 
1925 34 22 20 17 54 39 |} 326 | 227) 222] 182] 548 409 
1930 31 21 20 17 51 38 |} 304 | 229 | 228 | 194] 532 423 
1931 25 es 18 15 43 32 |} 237] 180} 203 | 168] 440 348 
1932 18 12 15 12 33 24) 178 | 180] 163 130 | 341 260 


Manitoba........ 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 |) 184 70 | 180] 156] 364 226 
1920 70 34 28 24 98 58 || 650, 312 | 325 | 247] 975 559 

1925 38 21 22 19 60 40} 357 | 221) 260] 215) 617 436 

1930 32 18 21 18 53 36 | 298 | 194 | 238; 204] 536 398 

1931 22 13 17 15 39 28 |} 213 | 134] 197 | 162) 410 296 

1932 ty, 10 15 13 32 23 |} 164 | 101] 173 | 148) 337 249 


Saskatchewan. .| 1914 24 9 a 14 41 23 |} 162 67 | 204 | 168] 366 235 
1920 72 35 30 25 | 102 60 || 667 | 364] 336 | 289 1,003 653 
1925 42 22 24 21 66 43 |} 3896 | 257 | 268 | 234] 664 491 
1930 37 21 23 19 60 40 || 340} 215] 253 | 212) 593 427 
1931 23 13 19 16 42 29} 215} 138 | 203 | 174] 418 312 
1932 18 10 15 13 33 23 || 158 98 | 166 | 142 | 324 240 


Alberta..........] 1914 24 10 16 14 40 24 173 68 192 168 365 236 
1920 76 36 31 26 107 62 697 360 341 278 |1,038 638 
1925 44 247! 24 22 68 49 421 Did 280 244 701 521 
1930 Sty 21 23 20 60 41 342 223 256 222 598 445 
1931 25 15 19 17 44 32 Doo 156 ops 189 447 345 
1932 20 12 16 14 36 26 185 120 182 159 367 279 
British 


Columbia..... 1914 27 13 21 18 48 31} 208 | 108 | 252] 216; 460 324 
1920 64 36 31 27 95 63 || 684 | 431 | 349 | 311 41,033 742 
1925 46 26 26 21 72 47 || 470 | 282 | 300 | 232} 770 514 
1930 46 25 26 21 72 46} 450} 270} 291 | 242] 741 512 
1931 35 20 23 19 58 39 | 358 | 228 | 275 | 228] 633 456 
1932 25 15 19 15 44 30 |} 250} 168) 217} 180] 467 348 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market—basis, in store at Fort William 
and Port Arthur—will be found for each month from January, 1930, to December, 
1932, in Table 38. The average yearly prices of home-grown wheat, barley and 
‘oats in England and Wales are furnished in Table 39; in this table British currency 
is converted into Canadian currency at par rate of exchange (£=$4.863). The 
average monthly prices of flour, bran and shorts at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis and Duluth for 1932 are given in Table 40. 
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The yearly average prices per ewt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 


Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for 1931 in Table 41 and the average yearly 


prices in 1932 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 42. 


38.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye—basis, in store at Fort William 
and Port Arthur—1930-32, and Yearly Average Prices for crop years ended July 


31, 1926-32. 


Year and Month. 


LE UES a a Re Pee Rare a Sees 


eee m ese ee ee te ee reser esas ees eesrsbeoes 


DOORS 0s Oe es ec ee 
October....... ye ee eS BS 0 


LOLS Sey Ree 
Sb Gee ee ee 
UGS! O32 Sr Sate ent 


ped oS ns en 


[pterates, crop year ema July, 1926. . 


= 1927. 
S . a 1928. . 
+ 4 ag 1929. . 
Fe if % 1930. . 
va a 1931. . 
“f 4 4s 1932. . 
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eae 
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Rye 
No. 2 C.W.| No.3 G.W. | No. 1C.W. | No: 2 rc. W. 
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cts cts 
251-9 85-4 
250-0 72-6 
244-0 60-5 
243-0 66-1 
219-3 62-0 
211-6 53-8 
178-9 52-4 
162-4 55-1 
143-5 42-5 
129-3 37-4 
105-3 30-6 
97-9 30-3 
95-0 27-1 
_ 96-9 28-6 
103-4 bee 
104-0 31-6 
106-1 34-1 
107-0 35-5 
118-3 32-8 
103-0 29-4 
97-4 32-5 
94-5 37-0 
105-6 48-8 
99-0 42-8 


98-5 43-6 
101-5 44-1 
101-6 47-9 

98-5 45-8 

83-8 41-3 

71-8 33°8 

68-3 33-1 

71-6 33°3 

78-5 31-9 

70-9 29-3 

69-6 29-5 

70-1 8 


| 
| 


213-8 89-8 
195-0 99-7 
189-9 129-9 
202-2 100-7 
247-5 80-2 
114-1 34:7 

93-7 40-0 
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39.—Yearly Average Prices of itiencaen Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
Wales, 1992-32. 


Source: London Gaz2tt2, published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 
Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Nors.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, the legal unit was changed from quarters of 8 bushels to long 
cwt., the change becoming compulsory on Jan. 1, 1923. The long cwt. is 112 lb. 


Wheat. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Barley. Oats. 
Year per | per | per | per | per | per |. Year. per | per | per | per | per | per 
qr. |bush.} qr. |bush.] qr. | bush. qr. |bush.| qr. | bush.} qr. | bush. 
Samcticees Soma sie $ Sumas 2S SoG Pad SEs Cilla abil Sea Cand 
1O02 2 coke 28 1] 0-85 | 25 8] 0-78 | 20 2} 0-61 |) 1919.. C221 2225 || (o=nG| 2-2 leone rOlml oo 
1903.. 26 9] 0-81 | 22 8] 0-69 | 17 2} 0-52 |) 1920.. 80 10} 2-46 | 89 5} 2-60 | 56 10) 1-51 
190 Se. oes 28 4] 0-86 | 22 4] 0-68 | 16 4] 0-50} 1921.. W126) 2et7, \S2. 2-52 (84a 210290 
1905.. 29 8] 0-90 | 24 4] 0-74 | 17 4) 0-53 | 1922.. ATN1) 1-46. | 40> 3) 1-184) 29) 0-77 
1906. 28 3] 0-86 | 24 2] 0-73 | 18 4] 0-56 per per per per per | per 
1907.. 30 7| 0-93 | 25 1) 0-76 | 18 10) 0-57 long | bush.| long | bush.} long | bush 
[90S Tee een 32 0} 0-97 | 25 10} 0-79 | 17 10] 0-54 ewt. ewt. ewt. 
1909. 36 11] 0-82 | 26 10} 0-82 | 18 11] 0-58 |] 1923....... 9 10) 1-28 | 9 5] 0:98] 9 7| 0-71 
1924.. 11 6) 1-505). 13 1) 2-36; | 79 ei0s72 

TLOLOMR ae S1IPS8i0-96 1) 28980-7071 site 4) 0:58) 1025 4... oa 12” 2) 259) | 11 9) L234) Seo Oarg2 
1911. 31 8| 0-96 | 27 3) 0-83 | 18 10] 0-57 |) 1926....... 12 5) 1-62 | 10 4) 1-08] 9 0} 0-66 
1912. 34 9] 1-06 | 30 8] 0-93 | 21 €| 0-65 |] 1927... 11° €) 1250: | 1110) 1-23) 92 O68 
1913. 31 8} 0-96 | 27 3] 0-83 | 19 1] 0-58 |] 1928... 10 2) .1-32 | 11 1) 1-15 || 10 _5)90-69 
1914. 34 11) 1-06:| 27 2) 0-83 | 20 11] 0-64 |) 1929... 9 11} 1-29 | 10 0} 1:05 | 8 10) 0-66 
1915. Oo LOET- 61 sess ed Ton | S02) OF 925et980) 5 ap 8 0} 1-04 8 0] 0-83 | 6 3] 0-46 
LOUGH escent 58 5] 1-78 | 53 6] 1-56 | 33° 5} 0-89 |] 1981... 5 9/ 0-75 | 8 O] 0-83; 6 4] 0:47 
tO as sete eee 75 9) 2-30 | 64 9 - 89 | 49 10} 1-32 || 1982... 5d!) OF774 7. 8) 058001. fame Oro 
LOTS Sree eer 72 10) 2-22 | 59 O} 1-72 | 49 4; 1-31 


40.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1932. 


Sourcss: For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U:S. cities, 
the No'thw2sie-n Millz-, Minneapolis. 


Notz.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 


Montreal. 
Flour, First 
Flour Ontario, Patents 

Month. First |Delivered| Bran. Shorts. Flour 

Patents. at (Jute 

Montreal. bags). 

per brl. | per brl. | per ton. | per ton. || per bri. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

JANUAR eee: 5-07) 3:36 19-99 20-99 5-07} 
February 5-051 3-27 19-75 20-75 5-051 
March 5-071 3-20 22-00 23-00 5-071 
FG avg loud Aenea ees ee tere 5-041 2-94 24-44 25°44 5-041 
May.. 5-09! 2-85 21-40 22-40 5-09! 
June.. 4.841 2-75 17-83 18-83 4-841 
aL yoserene ance eee 4-741 2-55 17-96 19-38 4-741 
AUSUsta wer ete 4-861 2-68 19-03 21-03 4-861 
September......... 4-681 2-75 18-45 20-45 4-681 
Ovtobers.. \ Seer 4-521 2-72 17-25 19-25 4-521 
November........ 4-481 2-63 17-25 18-45 4-481 
December......... 4-40! 2-55 16-87 17-87 4-401 


Toronto. 

First | 

Patents 

Flour Bran. Shorts 

(Cotton 

bags). 

per brl. | per ton. | per ton. 
$ $ $ 
5-25 19-50 20-50 
5-15 19-50 20-50 
5-25 21-50 22-50 
5-25 24-00 25-00 
5-25 21-50 22-50 
4-95 18-00 19-00 
4-85 17-75 19-25 
5-05 . 18-60 20-60 
4-75 18-50 20-50 
4-65 16-80 18-70 
4-60 15-25 16-25 
4-50 16-25 17-50 


1 Carload lots—Montreal rate points, which included the Toronto district also. 
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40.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 
1932—-concluded. 


“Sources: For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 
the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Norrt.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 


pee Winnipeg. Minneapolis. Duluth. 

Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour. 

per brl. | per ton. | per ton. per brl. per ton. per ton. per brl. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Pamiary. 6.06. 4-39 14-00 14-60 || 4-64—5-16. | 12-10—12-60 | 11-50—12-10 || 4-61—4-76 
February......... ' 4-30 14-00 15-00 || 4-65—5-18 | 11-18—11-38 | 10-50—11-13 || 4-55—4-70 
Msrener. sss .. 4-34 15-25 16-25 || 4-34—4-91 | 13-18—13-63 | 12-25—13-00 || 4-31—4-52 
ot Se 4-32 18-50 19-50 || 4-61—5-06 | 13-00—13-75 | 12-88—13-50 || 4-13—4-37 
So 4-35 18-00 19-00 || 4-55—4-94 | 10-75—11-00 | 10-75—11-00 || 4-08—4-38 
IE canst oe =: 4:25 16-40 17-20 || 4-37—4-68 | 9-00— 9-60 | 8-90— 9-60 || 4-48—4-63 
Oe 4-15 15-00 16-00 || 4-15—4-53 | 8-13— 8-38 | 8-50— 9-06 || 4:15—4-31 
August........... 4-09 15-00 16-00 || 4-38—4-61 | 8-40— 8-75 | 9-00— 9-35 |] 4-14—4:31 
September....... 3-67 15-00 16-00 || 4-35—4-59 | 8-00— 8-38 | 8-13— 8-63 | 4-13—4-28 
Dirtober.-...5.... 3-52 13-00 14-00 || 4-10—4-34 | 7-60— 7-90 | 7-60— 8-00 || 3-84—3-99 
November....... 3:40 13-00 14-00 || 3-89—4-18 | 7-81— 8-06 | 7-88— 8-06 || 3-86—4-01 
December........ 3-30 13-00 14-00 || 3-98—4-12 | 7-66— 7-92 | 7-25— 7-62 || 3-75—3-90 


41.—Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1931. 


Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Classification. Toronto. | Montreal. | Winnipeg. | Edmonton. 
$ $ $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good and choice................ 5-93 5-93 5-40 4-97 
Srecrssup to 12050: 1b:; medium... {58.5.0 083 howe dee as 5-61 5:27 4-38 4-15 
BLeerseup tod,000 1b., COMMON, :5..... 565606 cee vee ve 4-61 3-98 3-20 3°35 
Steers, over 1,050]b., good and choice................ 6-22 6-07 5-45 4-87 
Seeerenovor. 1,000 1b;, MeCGIUM..0......2¢d0e0+ «sirens es 5-70 5-24 4-4] 4-08 
piers over 1050 lib.,,cOMMON:...6...5..¢.0 ceo deca 4-94 4-26 3-32 3-20 
PIBUOCS IZOD ANG ChOICE. fk)... . chase odes coe ese 5-92 5-24 4-93 4-83 
RE OMERMCCITUTN Seo”. o)Aatiole a duds de Saigo d sowelde <= 5-55 4-40 3-95 3-96 
Calves, fed, good and choice................eeeeeeeee: 7-79 7°32 5-86 5-64 
CET COMMING: 43... Ghar hs.o shoe 6 aw vio. otek « 6-90 6-65 4-71 4-91 
(alves, veal, good and choice...........0.s00+s00000: 8-24 7:05 6-67 6-74 
Calves, veal, common and medium................... 5-94 5-19 3-87 4-51 
RR ia ais on ood ae oapeols «5 4-10 4-03 3-42 3-34 
oe niles estan k Loic cams sdb eerie 3-53 3°36 2-62 2-74 
TOME cash. so ors lelcizsectosceid-ase stg sletnvslviols * 3-84 4-14 2-49 22 
Stocker and feeder steers, good...............0.00e00: 4-70 - 3-63 3-63 
Stocker and feeder steers, common.................--. 3-83 - 2-42 3-03 
Stock cows and heifers, good................2s00e0ee8 ~ - 2-92 3-58 
Stock cows and heifers, common................0+0+5- 4-75 - 2-07 2-67 
MTOR SE ee eree See ane en re 7:94 7-64 6-53 6-25 
Hogs, bacon........ eae Peas Pees ER Se) eer ks), 7-39 7-18 6-09 5-57 
Eh 6X ali i LA's Ged eleeaes 7-09 7-12 5-91 5-17 
ES Oe ee 6-15 7-00 6-07 5-03 
Bete Mets aud fOCGOrs.... 6%... 2. cece eee ee eee 6:57 7-10 5-32 4-81 
Lambs, good handy weights..................-0e0005- 8-03 7-02 6-49 5-67 

MASSCOMMON, Bll WeIGHtS......... 000.0. .eerns nese oe 6°15 5-41 4-40 4-00 
Sheep, good handy weights..................0.esee0ss 3-77 3-33 3-19 3:98 


—— 
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42.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of; Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
9 


Classification. Jan. : . | April.| May.| June. | July:.| Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
Montreal— $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice..... 6-08 5-57} 5-01] 4- 4-27| 4-00 
Heifers, good and 
Choice: eee eee 5-04 4-24) 3-64] 3- 3-07} 3-28 
Calves, veal, good and i 
Choice...t0. are eee 8-50 5- 6-26] 6- 6-39] 6-44 
Hors, baconasmarcr 5-11 5: 5-64] 4- 4. 4-02 
Hogs, butchers........ 5:11 5- 5-62] 4- 4. 4-03 
Lambs, good handy 
weights! {je ase 6-69 5- 5-28] 4- 3: 4-75 
Sheep, Ae penay 
weights... f 3-04 2: 2-24] 2. 2: 2-05 
Toronto— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice....| 5-71 5- 5-27] 4: 4. 4-10 
Heifers, good and 
choice... 5 nee 5-67 5: 5-25] 4- 4. 4-12 
Calves, veal, good and 
Choice. 8 nek ae 7-81 6- 6-90) 7- 5. 6-03 
Hogs, bacon.......... 5-14 5: 5-11] 4- 3- 3-97 
Hogs, butchers........ - 4- 4-56] 3- 3: 3-42 
Lambs, good handy 
weights. . 7:07 5- 5-46] 4- 4. 5-18 
Sheep, good - handy 
‘weichtss,..ce. tae 3-17 2: 2-08} 2: 2: 1-93 
Winnipeg— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice....| 5-23 4- 4. 3° 3: 3-47 
Heifers, good and 
ehoices hee 4-95 4- 3: 3° 3: 3°37 
Calves, veal, good and 
Choice: nese ae 6°86 4. 4. 4. 5: 5-60 
Hogs, bacon. .s6s 4-05 4. 4- 3: 3: 3:08 
Hogs, butchers........ 3:55 4. 4. 3° 2-66) 2-53 
Lambs, good handy 
weightsi...s) seen] an0see 5: 4. 3: 4-08] 3-74 
Sheep, good handy 
WOlENtS |.2 een. 2-95 1- 2: 1- 1-58! 1-50 
Calgary— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice....| 4:58 3° 3: 3: 2-82} 2-96 
Heifers, good and 
Choices.4. Se se, 4-64 3° 3: 3: 3-06} 2-96 
Calves, veal, good and 
ChOiCe.. cee eae 5-42 4. 3° 3: 3-41} 3-40 
Hogs, baton... ss. .>.4 3-90 4. 4. 3- 3-01} 2-85 
Hogs, butchers........ 3-09 3° 3: 3° 2-50} 2-35 
Lambs, good ee 
weights. . | 4°65 4. 4. 4. 3-75] 3-75 
Sheep, good handy | 
RWweights.t. oe cee site: 3-20 2- PAU 2: 2-33] 2-25 
Edmonton— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice....| 4-82 3: 3° 3: 3-25] 3-50 
Heifers, good and 
Choices. 42h oe 4-60 3° 3: 3° 3-16} 3-04 
Calves, veal, good and 
CROICE, 54, Beet. 6-00 3: 4. 3: Suzi mor 
Hogs; bacon. S2.5...5: 3-82 3: 4. 3° 2-70} 2-71 
Hogs, butchers........ 3-82 3° 3- 2-86} 2-20) 2-21 
Lambs, good handy 
WIENS) 4 cate: 4-98 3:94] 4- 3:53] 3-37] 3-58 
Sheep, good handy 
weights s..04. ose. - - 2°75} 2+ 2-50) 2-75) 2-75 
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Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have 
been calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. In calculating 
the index numbers in the present instance, the base period used is 1926. Index 
numbers have been calculated of the yields of the various crops from year to year. 
From these data index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted according to 
the quantity produced in each case, have been obtained. The results of these 
calculations are presented in Table 43. 


43.—_Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, 1913-32. 
at Nore.—Average Prices, 1926 = 100. 
For the formule used in the calculation see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1928, p. 94. 


Aver- ‘ Index Numbers 
age 
Field Crop. Price 
1926.1 | 1913. |} 1914. | 1915. | 1916, | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
Canada— $ 
NSE a eS ae 1-09} 61-5) 111-9] 83-5] 120-2} 178-0) 185-3] 217-4] 148-6} 74-3] 78-0 
USE vre Pata oes 0:48} 66-7] 100-0} 75-0} 106-3} 143-8] 162-5] 166-7) 110-4] 70-8) 79-2 
1S Te Bae ae a 0-52} 80-8} 115-3} 100-0}. 158-8} 207-7) 192-3] 236-5} 159-6] 90-4} 88-5 
a ee renee 0-77) 85-7} 107-8} 100-0} 142-9} 210-4) 193-5) 181-1) 172-7] 98-5) 75-3 
22s OR Res Sees ae 1-75} 63-4] 83-4] 94-3] 126-9] 202-3] 170-9} 163-4] 138-3] 112-0} 105-1 
Birds) Ss ae ee ee 2-64] 71-2) 87-5} 115-5] 204-5) 282-2) 204-9} 169-7) 147-0} 109-8] 108-0 
ipuGlew Heat... A. ..3 2 vs Ss 0-87} 73-6] 82-8} 86-2] 123-0) 167-8] 181-6] 172-4] 147-1] 102-3) 96-6 
AOI OT RING, bros chwjayelas 0) evole dee 0-66} 83-3] 100-0} 86-4] 133-3] 175-8} 172-7] 206-1) 1386-4} 93-8) 90-9 
INES GE Eee air re 1-62} 59-9} 63-6] 93-2] 125-9] 163-6] 193-2} 254-9) 119-8} 88-9} 106-2 
(ornior huskine!........+- 1-00} 64-0} 71-0} 71-0} 107-0} 184-0] 175-0} 134-0} 116-0} 83-0} 83-0 
TILLED Ss ea ee ee 1-47} 55-8) 55-8] 68-0} 91-8} 115-0} 110-9} 107-5) 110-2} 87-1] 61-2 
MITIDS: CU... wo... s0%0 «+s 0-60} 93-3} 90-0} 80-0) 130-0] 153-3] 141-7] 163-3] 138-3] 111-7] 90-0 
Py ANGECIOVEN i. . wenciece< es 12-13]. 94-6] 117-3] 118-4] 95-6] 85-2] 134-0} 170-8} 215-2) 194-2} 111-0 
CnUiO as irre 10-11 - - — ~ - — | 286-8} 327-6 — | 127-3 
CAUSE ae a re 13-30] 89-1] 106-5} 95-3} 80-4] 87-1] 134-1} 164-3] 178-8] 150-0} 96-0 
Modder COM... :/i.....2<- 4-88} 98-0} 100-6] 100-6} 100-8] 105-3) 126-0} 141-8] 158-8] 144-5] 101-8 
‘SU tui a JG) a. | 6:45} 94-9] 92-9] 85-3} 96-1] 104-7] 158-9} 168-4] 198-4] 100-8} 122-2 
All Field Crops............. —| 69-6} 98-3} 83-7] 106-7] 138-7) 158-5] 178-7] 149-3) 101-1) 86-6 
Field Crop. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980. | 1931. | 1932. 
Canada— 
UN DS S02, RS 2 rae ie a eee 61-5] 111-9] 112-8] 100-0} 91-7) 73-4] 96-3] 44-9} 34-9) 27-5 
CEE Ne 2 a ee ee 68-8} 102-1] 87-5] 100-0] 106-3} 97-9) 122-9] 50-0} 50-0) 37-5 
“S\CIE Ens Lys RS OSS 80-8] 134-6] 101-9} 100-0} 126-9] 107-7] 113-5] 35-5) 50-0} 38-5 
ye. 63-6] 128-6] 100-0} 100-0} 106-5} 102-6] 109-1) 26-0) 36-4} 22-1 
hoc Soe 2 Et Rie ele ane aan Bien 98-3] 100-0} 94-3] 100-0] 100-6] 105-7] 117-7| 84-0} 48-0} 48-6 
Cobre. hie 72 ES er a ee Ae 100-8} 104-9} 97-7} 100-0} 87-9] 135-2] 125-0} 86-0} 26-1} 20-8 
LEE OVER 2 er a re ar 96-6] 102-3] 97-7] 100-0} 102-3} 106-9} 108-0} 74-7] 57-5) 48-3 
Miecogerr eins... tel w 2 Sate ee eRe | 89-4] 107-6} 98-5} 100-0] 109-0} 107-8) 115-2} 63-6) 56-1) 50-0 
Parapet rt ee eo ero. os 109-3] 119-8] 114-2} 100-0} 95-7} 98-1] 146-9} 58-6) 48-8] 32-1 
Corn for MIVIGIALNG Fis hte dig k ok shale 6.3 shoo 92-0} 119-0} 94-0} 100-0} 99-0} 112-0} 106-0} 87-0) 42-0) 45-0 
MOC oo dec. ote S on. wanes 69-4] 57-8] 140-1} 100-0} 79-6} 54-4] 108-2] 56-5) 29-2) 42-2 
UMRCeS 0) 6 ne 98-3] 73-3] 93-3} 100-0) 76-7) 78-3] 88-3] 73-3] 46-7] 45-0 
area E-ClOW EN oor ssoeeeeste vores ces 90-4] 91-3] 85-3} 100-0} 85-8] 85-5} 96-0] 81-0] 62-8) 58-5 
ES 2 eran eee 34-3] 91-5) 91-5] 100-0} 100-0} 99-7} 95-0} 66-6} 60-6] 60-1 
Lv hn cr a rn 87-1} 88-0} 95-6] 100-0} 90-5) 86-5) 94-1] 91-1) 78-0} 64-3 
UICC Ve 00 94-7] 104-9] 82-6] 100-0] 91-6) 96-1] 106-2} 101-0} 81-4} 56-4 
ATIC OLS ies ih troiiie <iae'w sernyee oir _..-| 100-5) 105-3) 94-3} 100-0} 120-8} 112-4} 119-2] 106-5} 94-9) 82-5 
mA Mie Crops......:............... 72-4| 102-3] 102-1) 100-0) 96-5) 84-6) 104-9} 56-3), 46-9) 40-4 


1Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1933, pp. 13-20. 


The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 to 1928, 
recovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record low of 40-4 for 
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INpEx NumBEeRS oF AVERAGE Prices oF FieLD Crops, I913-l932 


Awnuac Averace Prices 


I9I3 = 100 


OATS 
POTATOES —-—_——_—- 
HAY AND CLOVER 
ALL CROPS 
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Per ne 


CCN Ee 
COSA 
ECAC 
WEAR Shit 
ASC ONAL 
TVR 
TNS 
COCO 
COCA 
ERESMME SS: 


‘ 
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the period under review, in 1932. The commodities responsible for the decline 
from 1927 to 1928 were the cereals and potatoes. The root and forage crops held 
fairly steady and there were increases in peas, beans and buckwheat. 

The severe decline of 1930 was accentuated in 1931 and marked by reductions 
in the prices obtained for all the agricultural commodities listed with the exceptions 
of oats, rye and barley. Reductions in the prices of wheat, flaxseed, corn and 
potatoes were again drastic; wheat, which has the greatest weight in the index, was 
mainly responsible for the decline of 55-4 points in the general index between 1924 
and 1931, as well as for the temporary recovery in 1929. In 1932 prices of all crops 
continued to decline with the exceptions of potatoes, which showed a marked increase 
as compared with 1931, corn for husking and peas. 


Subsection 10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


A selection of the more important agricultural statistics of the census of 1921 
was published at pp. 269-271 of the 1929 edition of the Year Book. Further, certain 
agricultural statistics of the Prairie Provinces collected at their quinquennial census 
of 1926 were published at pp. 271-273 of the same volume. The complete agri- 
cultural statistics of the census of 1921 are published in Volume V of the publi- 
cations of the census of that year, while the detailed agricultural statistics of the 
census of the Prairie Provinces of 1926 will be found in the reports of the census of 
that year, issued separately for the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

Such agricultural statistics of the census of 1931 as are available at the time 

of going to press will be found in Appendix II at the end of this volume. 


Subsection 11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.'—The surface waters in Alberta are vested in the 
Crown and are administered by the Water Resources Office under the Water 
Resources Act. All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as 
well as the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, irrigation and other purposes and the granting of licences 
for such purposes are dealt with thereunder. The Director of Water Resources 
at Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts 
Act of Alberta (R.S.A., 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted © 
by the voters of the district. Table 44 gives statistics of the larger irrigation 
projects in Alberta for the year 1931. 


44,.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1931. 


Length Area 


Pro, ect. Source of Supply. ee of Irrigated 

Bo Canals. | in 1931. 

acres. miles. acres. 
Misieai Western SCCUION: ¢<. o. u.e sc ccGiec ace Bow? Diy lactis ete 218,980 1,566 47,593 
fee rt astern Section...) 000...0..00. 00.5.0. BOW AIVEr Sern noes 400, 000 2,500 90,724 
feb emoLethbridge Section.................:. Ste Mary river... s.2s00 89,000 196 68, 08¢ 
_ Canada Land and Irrigation Co., Ltd.........}Bowriver............... 130, 000 431 26,015 
fiamerminrication District? sc... <sssjes veo. SteMaryoriver., «saewee. 21,499 96 19,914 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District...... Oldman river........... 99,910 573 70,408 
United Irrigation District.................... Bellver tyvers eh bec 34,235 175 12,983 
New West Irrigation District................. IBOWOGIVOT sion ce anos sak 4,501 23 3,156 
Magrath irrigation District.............2.....|St. Mary river.....-.... 6,975 90 3,400 
Raymond Irrigation District................. te Mary Tivelssecr caer 15,129 15 9,000 
UND AUIS ob lao Ae 0.0 Mie Re 2 SRA oo a Yeon 1,020,229 5, 665 351, 282 


1 Revised by L. C. Charlesworth, Director, Water Resources, Province of Alberta. 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has constructed, and is operating in Alberta, 
three large projects known as the Eastern, Western and Lethbridge sections, the 
last named being the oldest irrigation project in Alberta. The area irrigable by these 
projects is_707,980 acres. By agreement with the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
the Taber, Magrath and Raymond irrigation districts procure their water supply 
from the main canal of the Lethbridge section,.a further 43,603 acres being served 
by the canals of these districts. 

The total irrigable area served by the Canias Land and Irrigation Co.’s 
project is 130,000 acres, while the New West irrigation district, by agreement 
with the Canada Land and Irrigation Co., receives a water supply for a further 
irrigable area of 4,501 acres. 

In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the above table, there were, 
at Dec. 31, 1931 about 335 privately owned projects in Alberta, with a possible 
irrigable area of 56,019 acres. 


Average Value of Farm Lands.—NStatistics showing the average value of \ 


farm lands in Canada in 1910 and from 1915 to 1932, are given in Table 45. The 
values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1915 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations since the 
latter date and the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the 
country as a whole. 


45.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, as Estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1910, 1915-32. 


Province. 1910) 1915) 1916] 1917/1918} 1919) 1920) 1921} 1922) 1923/1924) 1925) 1926) 1927) 1928/1929}1930] 1931] 1932 


Canada........ 33] 35) 36) 38) 48) 46) 48) 40) 48) 37) 37] 38) 37) 38) 38) 387} 32) 28) 238 
Plt bid. beh oe 31} 38} 39) 44) 44) 51) 49) 46) 45) 51) 40] 45) 46) 41) 44) 43) 42) 34) 31 
N.S 25; 28) 34) 34] 36) 41) 43) 35) 34] 31] 33) 37) 36) 37) 34] 36) 30) 29) 28 
NAB re oe 19) ~22) 29| 29) 385) 32)" 35) 28) °82] 32) 27) 384) 381)" (30) 31) 385] 281 26) #24 
Quebec.....:..” 43) 51} 52} 53) 57) 72); 70) 59) 58) 5eé} 53) 54] 53) 57) 54) 55] 48) 40) 37 
Ontario®............ 48} 52) 52] 55) 57) 66) 70! 63) 64] 64] 65) 67] 62} 65} 62] 60) 52) 46] 33 
Manitoba...... 29} 30) 32) 31) 32] 35) 39) 35) 32) 28] 28) 29) 29) 27] 27) 26) 22) 18) 16 
DAS aes th. 22] 24) 23] 26} 29] 32] 32] 29] 28] 24] 242] 24) 25] 26] 27] 25] 22] 19] 16 
Allbertays seme 24) 23] 22) 27; 28] 29) 32) 28) 24) 24] 25) 26) 26) 26] 28; 28) 24) 20) 17 
B.C............] 74] 125] 119) 149} 149) 174] 175] 122} 120] 100} 96} 88] 80} 89] 90) 90} 76] 74} 65 


1 Orchards and fruit lands, 1932, with 1931 in brackets: Nova Scotia $85 ($94); Ontario $83 ($110); 
British Columbia $275 ($300). 

2 Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in Saskatchewan for 1924, and the estimate 
of 1924 is interpolated. 


Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 46, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the areas and 
yields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn and potatoes for the years 1931 and 1932 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 
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in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
are also given for the five-year period, 1926-30 (1926-27 to 1930-31), and the 
areas and yields of 1932 (1932-33) are compared in percentages with those of the 
five-year period. 


’ Wheat.—For 49 countries the production of wheat in 1932 was 3,677,411,000 


‘bushels from 334,147,000 acres, as compared with 3,768,440,000 bushels from 


340,693,000 acres in 1931 and 3,684,530,000 bushels from 319,148,000 acres, the 
five-year average, 1926-30 (1926-27 to 1930-31). Due to a decrease in wheat 
acreage between 1931 and 1932 the total production decreased 91,029,000 bushels 
or 2:4 p.c. As compared with the five-year average, the 1932 acreage was 4-7 
p.c. greater and the production 0-1 p.c. less. 


Oats.—The statistics of 38 countries show a total production in 1932 of 
3,638,766,000 bushels from 137,264,000 acres, as compared with 3,269,816,000 
bushels from 144,024,000 acres in 1931 and with 4,629,455,000 bushels from 
146,508,000 acres, the five-year average. The 1932 area was 4-7 p.c. less and the 
production 11-3 p.c. greater than in 1931. As compared with the five-year average, 
the 1932 area was nearly 6-3 p.c. less and the production 21-4 p.c. less. 


Barley.—In 45 countries, the total yield in 1932 was 1,478,091,000 bushels 
from 77,589,000 acres, as compared with 1,293,938,000 bushels from 79,728,000 
acres in 1931 and 1,695,902,000 bushels from 79,995,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The area in 1932 was 2-9 p.c. less and the yield 14-2 p.c. greater than in 1931 
and, compared with the five-year average, the acreage in 1932 was 3-0 p.c. less 
and the yield 12-8 p.c. less. 


Rye.—tThe statistics available for 31 countries show that the production in 
1932 was 1,069,235,000 bushels from 112,257,000 acres, as compared with 836,574,000 
bushels from 115,428,000 acres in 1931 and 1,817,573,000 bushels from 113,457,000 
acres, the five-year average. The area in 1932 was 2-7 p.c. less and the produc- 
tion 27-8 p.c. greater than in 1931. Compared with the five-year average, the 
1932 acreage was 1-1 p.c. less and the production 41-2 p.c. less. 


Corn.—In 23 countries, the production in 1932 was 3,802,216,000 bushels 
from 156,959,000 acres, as compared with 3,370,121,000 bushels from 156,060,000 
acres in 1931 and 3,429,249,000 bushels from 146,943,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area for 1932 was 0-6 p.c. more and the production 12-8 p.c. more 
than in 1931 and, compared with the five-year average, the 1932 area was 6:8 p.c. 
more and the production 10-9 p.c. greater. 


Potatoes.—In 32 countries, the total yield in 1932 was 5,627,186,000 bushels 
from 44,586,000 acres, as compared with 5,425,816,000 bushels from 45,697,000 
acres in 1931 and with 6,670,768,000 bushels from 43,149,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The 1932 acreage is 2-4 p.c. less and the production 3-7 p.c. greater 


than in 1931 while, as compared with the five-year average, the 1932 acreage was 


3-3 p.c. more and the production 15-6 p.c. less. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1931 
and 1932, with Five- Year Average for 1926-30. 


Crop and Country. 


Wheat— 


NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


EUROPE. 


uloaniaa sas seek 


Genmanys sence. 


0 ale eee elem cw 


Great Britain and Northern 


irelan Gis eee. 
“GrECCE nak ae owe 
Eluinganyer seete ice 
Trish Free State... 


Ronbuealinaeawemmice: 


sRUEKeyare a. au ae 


weer eee ees 


Acreages. Yield 
1931. | 1932. | age ~ inp. 1931 22s h-oaaee in pc 
Se " 11936-30, [of Avery] 1926-30. |of Aver- 
age. : age 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush bush. bush. p.c. 
517 536 508 105-5 11,009 13, 007 Lovo) 112-4 
381 386 384 100-5 13,817 15,376 14,551 105-7 
3,053 3,078 2,754 111-7 63, 830 50, 553 43, 666 115-8 
2,047 2,064 1,899 108-7 41,232 53, 736 48, 428 111-0- 
259 245 257 95-3 10, 053 10, 655 10,475 101-7 
99 128 74 172-3 1, 738 2,085 1,178 177-0 
47 50 40 126-6 1,161 1,260 923 136-5 
12,840] 138,235) 13,052)—7 101-4 264,116 331,357 270, 906 122-3 
5,356 5, 634 4,181} +134-8 155, 545 183 , 829 123, 964 148-3 
1,200 1,291 1, 465 88-1 35, 993 41,374 47,483 87-7 
1,496 1,496 1,300 115-1 16,961 11,228 11,920 142-3 
4,011 3, 897 3, 953 98-6 72,550 58,593 82,075 71-4 
21 21 30 71-0 781 831 1,208 68-8 
11,884) 12,237) 12,083) 101-3 244, 782 276,127 223,048 123-8 
215 255 151 168-7 3,388 5,292 2,679 197-6 
478 514 401 128-1 8,340 9,359 7,287 128-4 
23 22 30 73-9 407 496 551 90-0 
10 10 9 103-9 Paget 301 298 101-0 
192 293 137 212-9 6,751 13, 694 6, 100 224-5 
29 28 2d 103-1 592 785 692 113-4 
4,495 4,266 3,477 122-7 83, 220 49,472 64,197 77-1 
1,271 ~ 1,082 - 12,999 18, 138 10,437 173-8 
8,566 7,091 7,625 93-0 135, 299 59, 660 110, 736 53-9 
92,074) 85,940) 74,445 115-4 = - 840, 238 ~ 
50 52 57 91-9 1,792 2,240 2,225 100-7 
11,245) 11,249) 10,786 104-3 134, 426 184, 206 143,001 128-8 
683 746 544 137-2 18,048 26,505 17,126 154-7 
179 182 175 103-8 5,489 5,647 5,619 100-5 
8,773 8,555 6,135 139-4 102,426 69,344 75, 484 91-9 
5, 289 4,820 4,768 101-1 98, 789 53,444 81,322 65-7 
26,201} 27,182) 23,926) 113-6 326,325 428,514 435,744 98-3 
1,501 1,066 1,278 83-4 16,226 8,921 11, 207 79-6 
55,344| 55,177) 59,445 92-8 900,219) - 726,831 858, 926 84-6 
183 172 181 94-9 1,623 1,182 1,824 64-8 
32,189) 33,749} 31,485 107-2 347, 387 336, 971 332,005 101-5 
1,228 1,247 1,185 105-2 30, 892 31,336 29,699 105-5 
817 - 882 - 8,340 8,305 9,037 91-9 
1,167 1, 087 1,118 97-2 13, 753 9,825 13,971 70:3 
3,640 3, (03 3,738 99-1 25,649 32,518 29, 592 109-9 
1,649 1,762 1,583 111-3 46,072 52,586 40,766 129-0 
22 15 23 65-8 29 145 73 198-6 
2,537 2,450} 2,699 90-8 29, 783 21,965 27,588 79-6 
43 4] 67 60-5 290 317 674 47-0 
1,977 2,100 1,774 118-4 13, 962 14, 697 11,508 127-7 
16,029] 17,789) 19,401 91:7 219, 697 235,376 251, 255 93-7 
14,500} 15,585} 14,387 108-3 189, 653 200, 000 155, 748 128-4 
1,517 1,570 1,635 86-1 21,187 = 27,661 - 
550 294 490 60-0 6, 583 10,000 8, 229 121-5 
1,736 = 966 - 13, 713 9,333 8,175 114-2 
1,080 843 1,056 79-8 11,246 - 11, 693 - 
349,693! 334,147! 319,148 104-7! 3,768, 4401 3,677, 4111 3,684,530 99-9 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1926-27 to 1930-31 and the percentage columns give 1932-33 figures as percentages 


of the averages. 


2 Russia not included in totals. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1931 
and 1932, with Five- Year Average for 1926-30—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


Oats— 


NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


EUROPE. . 


[RIGERD ioe cee ee 


eee ee ee eee 


Great Britain and Northern 


Hungar 
Trish Free State... 


[Leen Cn 


Netherlands....... 


| CORO) ea 


OSB GR Soo oa va ac 


ASIA. 
Syria and Lebanon 
Wyoris) ee. 5... 
MRUPKCY ic. s.. 5 
AFRICA 
INCI a 


French Morocco... 
* IO 


See ww ww eee 


Ce ee 


a ey 


a ee 


eee ew wwe 


eee ere sone 


Acreages. Yields. 
1932 1932 
ver- | « Aver- 
in p.c. n p.c 
1931. 1932. Maees ravkwer-le lees 1932 Bib te ras 
age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. DG: bush bush bush DiC; 
777 784 759| 103-4 22,877 31,312 30,141] 103-9 
729 mie 682} 104-4 48,384 52,385 47,013) 111-4 
293 281 335 83-9 7,060 Asti 7,272} 106-9 
2 Osiie 22,020), 122073 97-4 84,368} 114,628 96,276] 119-1 
937 983 999 98-4 64, 448 72,339 66, 832 108-2 
367 356 356 100-0 11, 296 8,966 8,772 102-2 
1,149} 1,119} 1,100} 101-8 45, 886 45,539 40,475} 112-5 
8,564} 8,418] 8,584 98-1] 316,288} 353,383) 341,352} 103-5 
8,310} 8,118} 8,634 94-0)| 427,482) 458,160} 450,653) 101-7 
2 io | 125 do0l) 3,007 90-8} 146,160} 150,993) 168,487 95-0 
344 367 279 131-4 5,274 6,910 4,985 138-6 
596 575 665}, 86-4 18, 368 19,510 24,227 80-5 
623 623 650 95-8 36,457 43,904 45,713 96-0 
1,146) 1,113) 1,255 88-6 39,467 41,805 40,974| 102-0 
795 802 735 109-1 23,611 22,252 17,644 126-1 
900 931 828 112-4 28, 065 24,940 22,846 109-2 
75 74 72 102-9 2,721 3,514 3,076 114-2 
369 350 378 92-5 19,784 20,916 22,941 91-2 
237 235 241 97-4 9,494 13, 282 12,889 103-1 
5,367] 5,486] 5,125) 107-0] 159,109} 164,714} 163,668} 100-6 
422 - 443 - 6,331 1,300 5,735] 128-2 
Dla 956) 25 100 71-0) 46,175 44,276 76,107 58-2 
42,492} 35,149) 43,286 81-2 - — | 1,070,551 = 
1,986 1,926 1,902 101:3 41,670 57,215 41, 664 137-3 
1,590} 1,579} 1,729 91-3 69, 767 81,845 80,835] 101-2 
45 4] 50 81-4 2,308 2,042 2,894 81-0 
936 810 937 86-4 18, 242 18, 548 22,759 81-5 
12,871} 138,148} 12,971 101-4 348, 795 416, 034 421,014 98-8 
39,800} 41,224) 40,202) 102-5) 1,117,970] 1,242,437) 1,189,317; 104-5 
27 28 42 66-6 fib 934 897 104-1 
13 11 14 83-8 262 126 266 47-5 
405 294 336 87-4 8, 095 8, 729) 7,380] 118-3 
557 504 605 83-4 8,212 7,096 13, 028 54:5 
60 63 82 Gas 1,660 1,591 1,992 79-9 
67 86 109 79-3 2,274 1,929 2,429 79-1 
S400l waeGn2! 93,080) LOdes 69, 280 69, 583 62,603} 111-1 
166 174 203 86-0 4,923 = 6, 785 = 
433 407 407 100-0 3,435 5,302 4,459 118-9 
148 135 141 95-6 3,107 = 2,504 - 
144,624! 137,264! 146,508 93-7! 3,269,816) 3,638,766! 4,629,455 78-6 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1926-27 to 1930-31 and the percentage columns give 1932-33 figures as percentages 


of the averages. 


2 Russia not included in totals. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1931 
and 1932, with Five- Year Average for 1926-30—continued. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop ana Country. Aver- Bt eS Aver- here 
1931. 1932. eats ot avardt 1931. 1932. Hi as A her: 
age. 3 age. 
000 000 000° 000 000 000 
Barley— acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
PAQIGETI Alene: meee eee aceon 416 428 387 110-6 9,948 13, 862 Dhe23 120-37 
Beles ees cc 8 kone does 70 89 78 113-4 3,552 4,701 3,879 121-2 
Bul@ariging te... eee eine 605 568 591 96-3 15, 861 14,102 13, 765 102-5 
Czechoslovakia............ ie Yyirds 1,759 ieqae 100-3 49,357 69,121 59,057 117-0 
Denmarle<. tacts... tere «nbs 889 851 863 98-6 43,974 45,471 43, 882 103-6 
MstOniactwee co sot ao 279 266 283 93-9 5,918 4,654 5,233 88-9 
Hanan Clee ghcs ae Rem cae oes 276 300 276 108-8 6,430 8,015 6,708} 119-5 
ETranCe jr acnkeaoatiemnn een 1,865 1,859 Teel 108-0 47,732 53, 680 49,801 107-8 
Germanvan tens. eee see 4,001 OD O/)1 a oncoS 103-8 138, 627 147, 653 134,011 110-2 
Great Britain and Northern ’ 
Trelamcn itr ene eee 1, 030 964 1,106 87-2 36, 092 35, 846 42,376 84-6 
Greéecotveteens.: oop eee 550 574 472 121-6 7,146 9, 862 6, 945 142-0 - 
in Ga Tyas aoe eee eee 1, 165 1,165 1,077 108-2 21,867 32,498 27,765 117-0 - 
imigh MreesState.: s.iccce. 116 103 PAS 82-4 4,921 4,974 6,122 81:3 
italy... dkaes cee les eke iercrons 538 530 579 91-6 11, 062 LSS y 10, 953 105-3 
LOSGV Ahora Cee epee 451 457 436 104-8 8,809 8,849 7,213 122-7 
PAthuania st seco. Se eRe 474 495 499 99-2 10, 845 10,173 9,992 101-8 
ie URE wees sei. Eee ll 10 9 114-1 266 276 240 115-0 
IVES Seen cca. ost e ee ae tae 7 6 7 94-0), 285 269 294 91-8 
Netherlandsie.. 2 bene eens 71 50 71 70-0 3,274 2,710 4,084 66-4 
IN OR Wa Veteertiontons bade Ree oe 138 137 142 96-6 4,207 5,578 4,877 114-4 
Rolandtexncsat.. Goren 38,144] 2,982] 2,905 102-6 67,781 64,341 65, 598 98-1 
ORtu sales... atc: tape ae ee 170 - 175 - 2.025 2,398 1,845 130-0 
Roumania.a.e oo. «sae yh! 4,742) 4,416] 4,494 98-2 64,964 67,479 87,906 76:8 
RUUSSIS: ae sees ober cs cece 16,854] 16,329} 18,169 89-9 271,024 - 
Scotland sans a. chee ae ee 88 69 112 61-6 3 453 33) 080 4,685 65-7 
SAN a evsby alas cia cio teaame eae es 4,644) 4,837) 4,481 107-9 90, 727 132,569 94,304 140-6 
Sweden... om «dace tees Meo: 311 293 333 87-9 10,716 10,904 11,237 97-0 
Dwatzerlandhe). 0. ae ae 18 iby 16 107-7 565 597 549 108-9 
MV wOs lavas sitet eine eamnies 1,065 1,006 986 102-0 18, 000 17,982 17,464 103-0 
AMERICA 
Canad aad tens. chee eee 35068], 35, C08| 4.0004 79-9 67,383 80,773 114, 158 70:8 
nitedista tes: os.ctrae. eee i 449), 213) 213| > 11,232 117-6 198,389} 299,950} 263,969 113-6 
ASIA. 
JAPAN toners ew oetee ie 2007, elon 27265 93-0 76, 522 77, 744 80,980 96-0 
FOROS Sethe «4: son «1 ogee ard tei 2,410 - De 52 - 41,862 44,086 36, 702 120-1 
Syria and Lebanon........ 818 766 746 102-7 14,193 9,163 17,291 53-0 
GQypriiseenecn = ont eye. 93 94 118 79°8 1,387 976 2,314 42-2 
Ghipkevarest cc. Dove whan tn Shea 3,769} 3,401 3,140 108-3 74,877 53,499 54,290 98-5 
AFRICA 
AMIEZ2 Gh 02) UA ener See ae Salgsh sen2c9l,  o50e 93-6 27,069 29,855 35, 181 84-9 
PUR Y DG ert ore» «sta Seo ivonce 306 366 364 100-4 9,694}. 12,067 11,206 107-7 
WDETC COS ace te, ooh eege aks 62 99 54 183-5 928 1,286 299} 429-4 
French MGOLOCCO hte. S222 2,930 2,995 97-8 59, 032 37,254 45,695 81-5 
4d UTE GNIS chop aA em eh Me e223 1,483 Rays 120-1 8, 268 15,616 8,465 184-5 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE.! 
PAT ON GINA n aes co eR 1,439 1,520 1,276 119-1 22,125 SZ lo 15,976 201:3 
Chile) taew temic cb ae 106 111 167 66-7 3,097 ~ 4,980 ~ 
New Zealand... os ae... 45 19 47 40-4 560 490 933 52-5 
‘Unie iatyieg.cnces ee toe 10 10 9 117-0 148 - 138 - 
"ROC AIS nace, sekaek ated 79,728! 77,5891 79,995 97-0" 1,298,938! 1,478,091] 1,695,902 87-2 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33; the 
averages are for the five-year period 1926-27 to 1930-31 and the percentage columns give 1932-33 
figures as percentages of the average. 

2Russia not included in totals. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1931 
and 1932, with Five- Year Average for 1926-30—continued. 


s Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. ni Re Aver- aes it : Aver- Ee 
: 932. age |of Aver- 931. 932. a OY ae 
1926-30. aes 1926-30. aoe. 
000 000 000 000 000 00G 
Rye— acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c: 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
LE are el IS pe eae 934 944 942 100°3 18,931 23, 853 19, 898 119-9 
15131 Falher eee Ae ne 553 562 569 98-8 20,483 23, 662 21,182 111-7 
PI PATIO Toric are cicioss sda. 600 544 Si | 104-4 10,653 10,136 8,422 120-3 
Czechoslovakia............ 2,470 2,569 2,584 99-4 54,631 85, 661 65, 651 130-5 
Oct e 332 296 415 71-3 8, 408 8, 661 10,593 81-8 
Estonia 356 364 351 103-5 5, 820 413 6,277 113-3 
“a tas 554 544 540 100-7 11, 792 13, 641 11,898 114-7 
PEATE EES ccs bn lle ccidlius 62 = 1,760 1 ear 535) 1,899 92-4 29,519 35, 188 32,594 108-0 
NEI oats cic sistas 5 ce oo 10,788} 10,996} 11,616 94-7 262, 982 329,262 296,018 111-2 
MEEBOCE ah cas elec Satdlets wll 172 181 131 138-3 1,800 2,438 1,603 152-0 
Le CRS ee ee 1,486 1,574 1,631 96-5 21,672 32,2056 29,240 110-1 
TERRA sci eee 04 294 305 96-2 6,521 6,400 6,401 100-0 
UD aD. 4 = 5 572 593 628 94-5 a 615 11,793 9,729 121-2 
CURR ATES ool ce Sins 2) ciovas exe o'ays ee LOAF 1195 1,164 102-7 16, 282 20,808 20,192 103-1 
POMSOMOUTL.., 0. s\2- s+ sess 16 17 18 97-1 336 413 391 105-7 
Pyetherfands. 60.5. o...%6 0% 445 407 485 84-1 14, 167 13,660 155632 88-0 
MOEN 2s cha cet ns 15 16 20 79-8 378 527 569 92-7 
Leu cid 2 ke en a a 14,263] 13,951) 14,078 99-1 224,504 240,550 245, 246 98-1 
|S ROG) ee a es 427 - 407 — 5,070 6,411 4,369 146-7 
ATU oy oce ce one wes 1,006 861 779 110-4 13, 962 10,512 12,721 82-6 
Russia (Soviet Union)?..... 68,380} 65,731] 65,482 100-4 - - 878, 629 - 
RSI et hic Sc uch Poe as 1,516 1,516 1,658 91-4 103 25, 905 22,179 116-8 
Sy EET 511 516 686 75-2 11,745 17,094 17,723 96-5 
MOVALZECIANU: cs nll cc os 46 45 49 92-3 1,402 1,488 1,597 93 -2 
PNOEKG VE to. ce ces te uss 834 504 611 82-5 13, 961 7,800 8, 363 93-3 
OC a 2 ae 603 600 542 110-8 7,614 8,328 7,399 112-5 
AMERICA. 
Canada... ....... Sosa 778 774 955 81-0 D, 322 8,938 15,509 57-6 
‘Chitiret Wispehe: 3, 060 3,271 O/ol2 98-8 32,026 39, 855 40,542 98-3 
AFRICA. 
SEL Oe ree a 3 4 4 109°6 OG 35 49 71-8 
French Morocco........... 2 2 2 105°3 14 - 19 - 
SouTHERN HeEwMISPHERE.! 
: OMS 1,378 1,624 1,065 152-4 9,744 12,992 6,311 205-9 
CSE (oo SS 7 if 8 92-1 82 - 127 ~ 
PDOUAIS oc ode tae. 115,428) 112,257) 113,457 98-9) 836,574) 1,069,235] 1,817,573 58-8 
Corn— 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
SPE ea a a 152 148 145 102:4 4,990 4,803 4,479 107-2 
PUPA Oe. Fe kc dies s 1,682 1,829 1,693 108-0 34, 989 41,511 Diyos 152-5 
Czechoslovakia.........:.. 344 331 347 95-6 8,965 12,176 9,415 129-3 
encore elie, 855 813 843 96-5 24, 623 17, 924 Tio12 103-5 
SE) ee re 618 587 513 114-5 6,248 3,900 6, 423 61:3 
CUS i 2,720 2,877 2: 602 108-5 59, 749 95 , 894 64,102 149-6 
ED eo ee 8,450 3,081 3,740 95-7 76, 620 118, 705 97,529 121-7 
embanChn Ges csc lhe tes css. 243 240 222 108-2 4,099 - 35515 _ 
ST. a 939 - 861 - 17,543 15,976 14,673 108-9 
AA 11,749] 11,775] 10,851 108-5 238, 704 2S 0 cd 181,374 117-9 
Russia (Soviet Union)?.... 9,741 9,084 8, 483 107-1 - - 124, 325 - 
“ION le oS ee 1,053 1,102 1,044 105-6 26,389 27, 286 23,598 115-6 
Dwitzerland......5.6.6.6.. 3 2 3 75-9 114 106 138 77-1 
OTRAS hs rr 6, 168 6,442 5,734 112-4 126,113 177, 940 117,711 151-2 


1The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33; the 
averages are for the five-year period 1926-27 to 1930-31 and the percentage columns give 1932-33 
figure; as percentages of the average. 

2Not included in totals. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1931 
and 1932, with Five- Year Average for 1926-30—concluded. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. Aver- Ai tae Aver- ee 
1931. | 1982, | age | eyPe- | 1931. 1932. BEC Line ees 
1926-30. age. ; 1926-30. — 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
Corn—concluded. acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush, bush. bush. p.c. 
AMERICA. 
Ganadaiica seroma 132 130 159 81-9 5,449 5,057 5, 665 89-3 
NER RL COM Aceicuaet ster seria) oe 8,346 7,945 7,692 103-3] 84,196 76,458 73,196 104° 
Unitedt States. chet cee. « 105,301} 107,729} 99,456 108-3) 2,567,306] 2,908,045) 2,573,710 113-0 
SIA. 
Syria and Lebanon......... 65 44 120 37-0 1,308 719 2,415} / 29-8 
AFRICA. 
Wilooriagyciee te. shes Je kek 24 16 24 68-6 238 181 257|- 70-4 
RUNS ey. GO ee EER oe 45 44 41 108-2 197 Dia 194 111-3 
POTTETeaeee st bie sk hea ee oe 22 7 16 47-6 429 118 174 67-9 
CON YA nile. Sires <n nett ee 161 166 199 83-7 2,724 4,989 5,008 99-6 
Italian Somaliland......... 53 24 39 61-0 931 380 745 51-0 
IES VDL Ga Nee Bes ec co ieee oes eas 2,194) 12.043) ©2066 98-G 78, 202 76,060 76,079 100-0 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. ! 
ATP ONtINA sees acetate ae 23,899} 24,958] 21,893 114-0)) 284,831 - 314, 634 ~ 
Chile Pir ti ee: - - = = Fe fs ie Rey 
Totalssrish. ae ee 156,060} 156,959) 146,943) 106-8] 3,370,121 — | 3,429,249) 110-9 
Potatoes— 
NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
INIA AG chon sia GBS Ob OREO 479 511 459 111-3 99, 823 83,723 87,512 95-7 
Bel gin): eho cu ee ae se 425 435 410 106°3 131,425 163, 108 123, 567 132-0 
Balearisi. sth. nelaee oreo: i Gl! 37 28 134-3 2,231 3,556 1,576 225-7 
@zechoslovakia. snes Ries 1,807 1, 793 100-8 301,000 340, 841 324,594 105-0 
WW enmearie : oy. seein 157 172 169 101-8 32,236 49, 236 33, 793 145-7 
ADS TONLE Seo. Seenaeeas ae 168 166 166 99-9 31,398 28,762 27,813 108-4 
Banana sacks eterna 174 192 173 111-1 26, 661 36,945 29,030 127-3 
ran Ge tg4cncaee ete ree Bose 3,480 3,589 97-0 598, 904 583, 041 514,588 113°3 
COTTA jaca otra koi koe: 6,979 7,114 6,943 102-5)! 1,611,787) 1,727,529} 1,440,527 119-9 
Great Britain and North- 
ern Leeland aac oe 709 795 779 102-1 148,770) 207,951 191,640} 108-5 
Greece vin. ie ee on caine 34 34 27 118-5 2,306} 2,849 on 188-3 
ELINA era ee ce elas 701 729 658 110-9 53, 185 61, 927 68,781 90-0 
Irish Free State........... 346 348 363 96-0 (Pa eve 112,576 89,341 126-0 
Uta ly eee. User cece crores 1,019 1,022 870 117-5 72,184 103, 750 71,339 145-4 
Lie U VL ele or harskoee extn 247 253 207 122-0 42 , 880 44, 280 31,075 142-5 
Lithuania sen.cn. eae ee . 409 427 347 123-0 72,089 67, 134 56,072 119-7 
uxXennoure ayant oe ee 41 40 40 99-0 7,832 8,524 6, 086 140-1 
Mis tae fl en). ae ete 7 7 74 100-3 Vet 7 941 1,060 88-7 
Netherlands casa access 406 434 428 101-5 100,535 135,215 121, 253 111-5 
INOUE W EVs ditesteronotourenreetig ts 116 123 120 103-0 28,451 38,029 30,249 125-7 
Polandteceee e252. sae 6,716 6,709 6,250 107-3)) 1,188,609} 1,101,357) 1,017,513 108-2 
RoOumaniaanecs state aeree 474 471 484 97-3 67,981 - 72,437 - 
Russia (Soviet Union)?.... 155104) 135732) “134671 - - — | 1,650,221 ~ 
SEGUE CMOS Some ke 1,024 1,042 832 125-2 171,846 188, 526 142, 623 132-2 
Sweden cs ene ast os wate 827 338 354 95-3 55, 033 78,397 60, 846 128-8 
SiveZeLrland: «a cebee wees ne 113 115 119 97-0 28, 164 24, 688 24,952 98-9 
AMERICA 
PO@AnNAGaAle hens <3 Teed ees $84 522 562 92-9 87,175 65, 693 Vikeeoe 85-0 
United yew Nat boot Cee 3,010 3,368 3,097 108-8 375,310 356, 589 356, 671 100-0 
SIA. 
Cypruskeeeow ade. ein 6 6 8 79-5 751 827 645 128-3 
Syria and Lebanon......... 20 18 16 115-6 1,619 1,224 1,815 67-5 
Java and Madura........... 44 57 50 114-5 2,936 4,042 3,421 118-2 
iarke yee see. Boe Se 101 « 82 19 109-7 5, 284 2,637 2,916 90-4 
AFRICA 
DUR Gai altclosccet Cope eee eee o8 62 55 94-5 2,787 3,306 2,987 110-7 
Wotals.3. 3. Nome nccee. 45,697) 44,586} 43,149} 103-3] 5,425,816) 5,627,186] 6,670, 768 84-4 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1926-27 to 1930-31 and the percentage columns give 1932-33 figures as 
percentages of the average. 


2Not included in totals, 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1932, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 47. This information is taken from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1931-32, a 
total of 705,799,000 bushels of wheat is shown as exported, as compared with 
705,140,000 bushels in the previous year. 


The four chief exporting countries made the following contributions during 
the crop year 1931-32, the figures for the previous year being shown within brackets, 
in bushels: Canada 182,803,000 (228,536,000); Argentina 136,725,000 (119,540,000); 
Australia 122,987,000 (127,506,000); United States 88,007,000 (77,175,000). Exports 
of flour amounted to 31,658,000 barrels and 37,154,000 barrels during the crop 
years 1931-32 and 1930-31. Shipments from the United States totalled 7,699,000 
barrels in 1931-32 as compared with 11,786,000 barrels in 1930-31; from Australia 
7,140,000 and 5,308,000 barrels and from Canada 5,383,000 and 6,702,000 barrels 
respectively. Canada was the largest exporter of wheat and of wheat and wheat 
flour combined, occupying third place as exporter of wheat flour in 1932. 


The total imports of wheat by the leading importing countries for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1932, amounted to 637,971,000 bushels, as compared with 
634,128,000 bushels for the previous year. Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
imported 229,435,000 bushels as compared with 207,580,000 bushels in 1930-31; 
France 88,566,000 bushels as against 77,660,000 bushels; Belgium 52,462,000 bushels 
as against 51,973,000 bushels; Italy 37,599,000 as against 83,524,000 bushels; 
Germany 35,009,000 as against 31,342,000 bushels. Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland imported 5,726,000 barrels of wheat flour as compared with 6,539,000 barrels 
in the previous year; Irish Free State was next with 2,064,000 barrels as compared 
with 1,883,000 barrels and Egypt 1,232,000 barrels as compared with 1,666,000 
barrels. 


47.—_Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-Exporting Countries 
and Imports of Wheat and Flour to the Principal Wheat-Importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1931. and 1932. 


Twelve months, Twelve months, 
Aug. 1-July 31. Aug. 1-July 31. 

- Wheat. a Flour. wa 

1930-31. 1931-32. 1930-31. 1931-32. 

000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bri. 000 bri. 

_ Exports— Exxports— 
United States........... CtghGo 88, 007 United: States s.c.cnc1+ 5 11,786 7,699 
SRR rn eek el... 228,536 182, 803 Canadas.crnenne kee ee 6, 702 5, 383 
PEPRONUINA, 0 fess. a... 119,540 Geer |) “Argentinas sees oe 1,048 770 
Australia 5 ne See 127,506 122987 2A ustralinwe. ciate sak eee 5,308 7,140 
Weta: 6 2 oe ae 3, vol 305 nha) Aeennice olen bt ations 526 426 
A ee See 8,745 ISh 1872 ie Eun ganycneuchen.n tens nn 2,045 1,087 
BCOUMARIC.<;.... 0s. 0.... 15,090 30.006) || PROUMANIAH... esha... 215 436 
WAIPOSIAVIA:... 6.5.2... 5,412 145660 Japanies...... see 1,606 1,348 
Other countries.......... 119, 405 111,789 || Other countries......... 7,918 7,369 
Totals +t oo oe Ones 705,140 705, 799 Wotalss.S.cnncusves 37,154 31, 658 
] 
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47.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-Exporting Countries 
and Imports of Wheat and Flour to the Principal Wheat-Importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1931 and 1932—concluded. 


Twelve months, Twelve months, 
Aug. 1-July 31. Aug. 1-July 31. 
Wheat. —- we Flour. a 
1930-31. 1931-32. 4 b 1930-31. 1931-32. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bri. 000 bri. 
Imports— Imports— 
Germany natosasewei acl 31,342 35,009 Germany sac cess noi Ss 
Belviunmensecsce cece. 51,973 O2sAO2 le SAUStL Ie seater tte ey clonic: 1,581 652 
France. hiss trae attest 77, 660 $8566.) “Demmark.ijegt eget 802 658 
Great Britain and Nor- Binlandee siaace ent 1,097 814 
thernebkreland sistas seen. 207 , 580 229,435 Great Britain and Nor- 

Trish Free State......... 10,725 10,615 thernutrelang: sp... 2: 6,539 ¢ 5,726 
per liy: Marae rte esie ore aeciatete. weet 83, 524 37,599 Trish Free State......... 1,883 2,064 
Netherlandsrense- otha 27,612 28, 028 INOEWAYs Beer. ne ee 712 693 
SWCU Cll are nee sation siete 4,758 6,757 Netherlands...........¢ 1,962 369 
Switzerland... 0+. 18,493 21,138 Czechoslovakia......... 1,241 603 
Czechoslovakia.......... 11,798 Die OOSalie eo y Dts oe ores one 1,666 ORY 
AEN SFN let pet ormecrenstinadke Bite Se 20, 708 22,751 Other countries......... elie 1,804 

Other countries.......... 87,955 83, 613 
Totals.) ee 2M... 634,128 637,971 Totalssin wae. Be 19,777 14, 732 


World’s Live Stock.—The Statistics of Table 48, compiled from data pub- 
lished by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible, 
the world situation with regard to live stock about 1931. For many countries, 
the figures are the result of careful enumeration, while for others, they represent 
only quite approximate estimates. 


48.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1931. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Europe— f 

PATISURL a rn pce en ice rae Sn ee eee 247,727 2,312,549 272, 228 1,965,367 
Beloit ies ce tae civa Pi act et Saas tee 241,9891 1,767,536 185, 3731 1,235,214 
IBULPAT Aer ac Gece ec ies oal Pee eee 482,180 1,817,437 8, 739, 803 1,002,089 
@zechoslovakia hes: sth eeeeta eee 747, 650 4,450, 965 2 531,125 2,575,921 
1 kevoy oc ten yee et eee SER RIM bin Ree 499, 0452 3,208,275 190, 984 5, 453, 4802 
SPRUE OR Serickiae ieee ee eee 356, 650 1,810,030 923,999 394,554 
EET CO cevacee MS eTrust eee ent Rete 2,919, 700 15, 433, 840 9, 844, 690 6,397,970 
(Oy eSarna¥e) (hi epee nen Se Se RES oc Se 3,450,995 19,123, 658 3,499,341 23, 807,945 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... 1,193, 879 7,954,539 26,373, 856 3, 180, 883 
(GxvCeCOt£ Sait inte ee ee 325,294 867, 612 7,071,725 422,521 
la liheyeast cy eee hee tae dese eae Beno ee ae 864,571 1,807,429 1,440,409 2,714, 635 
ivishi\ Pree State whe. tain accra eee 449, 697 4,029,084 3, OL Ono O 1, 227,003 
Nia liyes en Sh c= AMEE Gosvostcspavtn. cle em eterna mere 967,406 6, 892,722 9, 896, 038 3,157,434 
IDE atte eM eee ee ee | come 366,300 1,116,900 923, 100 712,100 
SU TSTD ETT: wenn ws ood nce eee oe estes 597,050 1,297,376 1,212,4548 1,568,543 
Netherlands a.com cee ee eee 299, 1524 2,366, 066 484 , 987 2,017,781 
IN RSENS 2 soe Se eee cl reoeucrete ee StI SA cnc 176, 823 1,309, 656 1,692,406 317,343 
POLAT MIEN cotcvazak wars Menken e Cte ie oor 4,123,545 4 9,786,389 2,598,621 7,320, 898 
POT Ge Ueto oe te Ae et we eae Ore eee 83 , 883 852, 269 3,720,549 1,157,097 
IGUANA 5 fs cnc. ee eee 1,988, 126 4,079,467 12,356, 015 3,221,472 
DS PAliss Aa ea ails .o aeeravokr gals eo ee 562,877 3, 653 , 667 20,046, 532 5,102,165 
Sweden fash. oc.acntiee heen aon eae 656, 200 3,109, 200 634, 800 1,724,408 
Swit Zor lanes: s-ccmncaheare ace eee ae 140, 023 1,609,073 183 , 838 924,271 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 

MuropeandsAsiates vce. eens oe eee 30, 236, 800 49,900,000 79,500, 000% 15,900,000 
Wiugosla vias Acco re eee ee ee ee 1,168, 768 3,871,556 8,425, 634 3, 133, 164 

Northern and Central America— 

Canada Seth te ore Oars ons dane Oe 3,128,996 7,991, 000 3,608, 000 4,716,720 
Cipoat ah enictaigihechbigs J duiad Gtapace Mivoncan ae Hoya: 4,864,775 101,737 590, 812 
Dominican Republicw..6.3 iether 138, 600 700,720 161,913 1,019, 836 
MIGRIODS AY Gratien tie 44 veins Soe winless 1,035, 782 5,584,892 2,697, 668 2,902,949 
linitedistatestees terme eer nn een 12,679,000 62,407,000 53,912,000 59,511, 000 


For footnotes see end of Table, p. 277. 
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48.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1931—concluded. 
Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep Swine 
South America— 

DREN RVDD) 5 8 den Seon Soest Ret eae ean 9,858,111 32,211,855 44,413,221 3, 768, 738 
eee ite oleae wah co Riana ade: ole ie 8 a6 Swale 5, 253, 699 34,271,324 7,933,437 16, 168, 549 
CES Se eS et a, 441,027 2,387,940 6, 263, 482 331,156 
CULE LEVCAT eRe RE gO are ee ea a ee 929, 100 7,343,300 809, 550 1,434,300 

‘ga 3.d\ ROE IN OPIEe OE Cine Sori ah Eee rae A 432,108 1,805, 853 11,209, 235 688, 696 
REO OSes Pc et a ane 3an Tests hew Bhai darn 613, 299 7,127,912 20,558, 124 307, 924 
VD nS ieee ge ian Se ited 8 baat a, = be arene 167,708 2,278,000 113,439 512,086 
a— 

Me Penes HOS so cece Sac he ogy fa 2,218,8035} 159,763,4715| 44,628,4745 - 

Mae TA LCNSEMT TCA lacie told sare; cobueh siaiegn Seah vo (ols ot atein ms 325 93,3228 341 1, 750, 464 
LEG CA ee a S| 9 Ae eed ea 98, 384 1,764,237 7,267 2,361,114 
ny © aS Sn COE Sani tn a ar - - 5,463,674 - 
US DEOLA QAR! Ae a peer, er eee 1,489,979 1,498,260 23, 702 742,311 
AV AANG NEAQUTA, oc fed delice vce e's s whlale'c vere 250, 187 3, 755, 672 1,291,677 98,211 

Ee ts OGLE ee Oe 5 See eee ae ene 55,544 1,611,585 ie 1,386, 891 
HoH INCS Pach Som ides). > as os cisnedok «oes 341, 1697 1,145,921 124, 844 2,454, 286 

"ENCE RA ot aes gy OERRe oe 303, 451 4,773,051 - 864,247 
Syne WEDALON L205 ...... Meine ocars ca ecie es 52,602 418,361 2,969,478 4,707 
Turkey in Europe and Asia............... 480, 833 4,868,609 | 11,762,343 ~ 

Africa— 
LSE RS Reto eee ee co a 166,827 872,238 4,670, 735 83, 207 
[OG Se ee Re ae Oe Se eo cr 385,714 792,123 1,239,111 18, 404 
Prenen: Morocco®. 32.45 6... bes oo a ws 206, 527 1,908, 525 6,612,615 91,1382 
MCHA OUCAI 5c orksds Mess kode aes corns aie 46, 000 1,400, 000 3,100,000 28,500 
WEEE TE 5c Nats acess uke aes Seb awe 2,403 5,192,824 So maaihe 15, 23010 
EAD ASCHER LE Me |, ida iaie HOTEL ete aides ae 2 SE 7,048,373 262,630 531,006 
SISOS ER a Rs 2 ee i ee 190, 443 2,910,752 2,250, 160 27,424 
Sanborn ExnOUESIS: ... .e iia. Shi eeae ee bees 2,759 2,582,460 375, 502 67, 880 
Merritory.o1 8.W. Africa.) .u0.o6es s 20 os 20,399 465, 274 1,397,193 9,381 
WIS ME RT iced oss ccc Gha.n scsi ca en ee us 87 5,099, 438 2, 233, 287 3,300 
SES. > a ae ee eer a ee eee 99,273 539, 638 2,474, 855 25,156 
Wmion ct couth Africas... ccs ol ene aoe 836, 003 10,5738, 869 48 358,349 940,904 

Oceania— 
LSAT USD py ssi Sm nes Aire een 1, 792,734 11,719,084 | 110,568,279 1,071,679 
Bae ERAN OLE) 2255) i0; Aoi, srasels ote a bos « Rie ae 295, 743 4, 080,525 29,792,516 476, 194 


10n farms only. °In rural districts only *Sheep and goats. ‘Exclusive of animals belonging to the 


) 5Incomplete data. 
animals belonging to the British Army. 
Europeans only. 


11910. 


6Foreign and cross-bred cattle and zebus. 
9Number registered for fiscal purposes. 


7Horses and mules. 


8Exclusive of 
WSwine belonging to 
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CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY.' 


Section 1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate as Affecting 
the Forests. 


The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains; the Great Plains region 
draining into the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; and the basin of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. Each of these three 
regions supports a distinct type of forest growth. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by several systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. .The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 13,000 feet 
above sea-level, with numerous peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are: the Columbian system, comprising the Selkirk, 
Monashee and Caribou mountains; the Interior Plateau system; the Cassiar and 
Yukon systems; the Pacific system comprising the Cascade, Coast and lesser ranges, 
terminating with the sunken Insular system whose upper elevations form Vancouver 
island, the Queen Charlotte group and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow 
the valleys between these ranges, breaking through in some cases along the shorter 
cross valleys from east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Palzeozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands off the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
are Precambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agri- 
cultural area has been estimated at about 10 p.c. of the land area. 

The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches. ‘The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact is some- 
times ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, which requires 
more moisture during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid 
rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber extend- 
ing from sea-level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The Interior Dry belt of 
British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying from 10 to 20 inches. 
Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to — 45° F. make this a region unfavourable 
to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific, which precipitate most of their moisture 
on the Coast and Cascade mountains, cross this interior plateau, leaving its southern 
part in a semi-arid state, and give up a large part of what moisture remains when 
they reach the Selkirk and Rocky mountains, forming what may be termed the 
Interior Wet belt, centred in the Columbia valley. Here the precipitation averages 
over 30 and sometimes reaches 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher alti- 
tudes. Temperatures vary from 100° F. to —17° F. In the Rocky Mountain range 


_ itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 


1 Material in this chapter has been prepared in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, I’.E., of the Forest 
Service of the Department of the Interior, by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc.F., Chief of the Forest Products Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch collects and compiles statistics relating to forest 
production and publishes four annual printed reports covering the lumber industry, the pulp and paper 
industry and the wood-using and paper-using industries of Canada. These printed reports are usually 
preceded by a number of preliminary mimeographed reports, one for each important industry or group 
of industries. For detailed list of publications see Chaper X X1X. 
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The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com- 
posed of*a variety of topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. The prairie country extends 
from the International Boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. Of this area, 
105,000 square miles is now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is) at 
present a purely agricultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless 
condition is due to climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of 
isolated patches of tree growth in situations well protected from fire, the ease with 
which these natural groves can be increased and new plantations established by 
artificial planting and protection from prairie fires, would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. ‘The 
underlying rocks are of the Cenozoic and Mesozoic eras. The climate of Alberta is 
extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the Chinook, which 
blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the International 
Boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In summer 
_ the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies from 15 
to 20 inches. ‘The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range of 
150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the Chinook. North of the treeless prairies 
is a region largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic “tundra’’—a region of 
muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and Precambrian types. 


These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archean or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. ‘This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point one 
arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This region has been reduced to a peneplainated condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskeg or 
bog, and rivers. The southern portion of the Shield is to a great extent agricultural 
land, actual or potential, much of which is still heavily forested. Toward the north 
tree growth becomes lighter and the climate as a rule becomes too severe for con- 
tinuous successful agriculture. Still farther toward the north, tree growth ceases 
and the region merges into the same belt of sub-Arctic “tundra” already mentioned. 


The St. Lawrence Basin and the Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. 
The north shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley 
and the southern part of Labrador, are part of the Laurentian Shield already 
described. Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and 
the gulf of St. Lawrence but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. To the south, 
soil and climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore 
of lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. 
The rock here is of sedimentary origin, mostly of Paleozoic age. 

The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope towards the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 
This region supports a typeof forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archean Shield. 
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Section 2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada favour the coniferous type 
of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces support a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the greater part of Canada’s 
forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas fir and other coniferous 
softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada follow the main physio- 
graphic divisions already mentioned. ‘These groups are the Cordilleran, the Great 
Plains and the Eastern forests. 


The Cordilleran Forests.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be subdivided into the Coast belt, the Interior Dry 
belt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes 
several distinct forest types, their character being determined by variations in 
climatic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and precipitation have 
had the greatest effect on forest growth. In the southern portion of the belt 
Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal species at altitudes below 2,000 or 2,500 
feet. With these are associated hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. 
Toward the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and 
hemlock are’the important trees, with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. 
In the Queen Charlotte islands and along the northern part of the coast Sitka 
spruce and western hemlock form a lowland type. 


In the Interior Dry belt, western yellow or ‘“‘bull’’ pine predominates at low 
altitudes bordering on the grass lands. Douglas fir gradually increases in import- 
ance until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Western larch 
covers a limited area usually between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. 
At the northern latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, 
an Engelmann spruce type develops, which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at 
still higher altitudes. Lodgepole pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Engel- 
mann spruce and, in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas and has become, 
to a considerable extent, established as a distinct type. 


Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter 
situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine fir 
type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
are more prominent and the other species are gradually eliminated. 

The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry Belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt further north. Otherwise the typical forest 
of the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white spruce, 


-with an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 


suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases and temporarily in others on 
burned-over areas. 


In the sub-Arctic belt, comprising the Yukon plateau and that part of the 
Rocky Mountain system north of 58°, the general elevation is over 4,000 feet, the 
climate is severe, the growing season short and precipitation scant. As a result, 
tree growth is slow and confined to favourable sites in valleys. The timber is 
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small and of poor quality. It is, however, of great local value in the mining industry 
and to trappers. The principal type is the spruce-alpine fir, with lodgepole pine 
on poorer sites, and poplar and willow on richer soils on burned-over areas. 


Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foothills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole pine, are also found 
in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great distance eastward. 


The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and Sub-Arctic belts. There are no great varia- 
tions in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially drainage, 
determine the distribution of forest types. The Prairie belt in southern Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba extends north from the International Boundary for 
200 to 400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected situations are made up 
chiefly of aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. North of this 
vurely agricultural and pastoral area is the great Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 
400 miles wide, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering the greater part 
of the Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree growth. _ Originally, 
white spruce predominated over this entire belt and it still forms the most important 
type commercially, although it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the 
Kast, balsam fir is an important associate, and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up 
most of the pulpwood resources of Eastern Canada. The black spruce type, fre- 
quently associated with eastern larch (tamarack), occupies poorly-drained areas 
within this belt. Enormous areas have been burned over by forest fires. Aspen 
poplar has replaced the spruce and balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is 
now the most prevalent species, although it will eventually be replaced by conifers 
where natural reproduction is possible. Over vast areas, however, there is no 
immediate prospect of securing a return to coniferous forest by natural agencies. 
Jack pine has taken possession of the drier, lighter soils, in some cases permanently. 
Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar toward the east, and balsam poplar occurs 
in the moister situations. Jack pine, aspen and balsam poplar reach a higher 
development along the Peace river in northern Alberta than they do elsewhere in 
America. Along its northern margin this belt merges into the sub-Arctic “‘tundra”’, 
with tree growth confined to narrow strips along waterways. Vigorous tree growth 
and fairly large timber are found along these shallow valleys as far north as 67°, 
indicating that soil conditions, especially drainage, are more important than climate 
in defining the limits of tree growth. To the northward, balsam fir disappears 
early from the forest growth, followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper 
birch, leaving white spruce, black spruce, tamarack or larch, and willow to define 
the northern limit of tree growth. This may be roughly indicated by a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the 
Churchill river on Hudson bay and across the Labrador peninsula at about 58° 
N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the central Eastern United States, and includes a 
number of species such as tulip, sassafras, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 
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North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original 
forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm, bass- 
wood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, wich patches of pine, hemlock and 
other conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely cleared and 
devoted to agriculture, and the original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ 
woodlots. 

Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive 
exploitation, and still occupies that position as far as Eastern Canada is concerned. 
The forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and 
other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations 
on the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is 
frequently associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock 
and the tolerant hardwoods also form an important part of the stand. Cedar, 
tamarack and black spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hard- 
wood ridges, carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur in the southern part of 
this belt. These, with hemlock, extend north to a line running approximately 
from the northeast corner of lake Superior to the mouth of the Saguenay river. 
The extensive lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated 
forest fires, have greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of 
white and red pine, practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of 
these species by spruce, balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam_, 
fir pulpwood areas being the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come 
in extensively on burned-over areas on lighter soils and in some cases has taken 
permanent possession of such sites. On account of its value for railway ties and 
pulpwood and the ease with which it can be grown it is not at all an undesirable 
species to perpetuate. Aspen and paper birch are also rapidly becoming established 
as temporary types. Along its northern border, this mixed hardwood and softwood 
type merges into the northern forest belt already described, with the disappearance 
of first the hemlock and the tolerant hardwoods and then the white and red pines. 

The Acadian belt covers the Maritime Provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England States, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


Section 3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 130 species or distinct varieties of trees. 
Only 33 of these are conifers commonly known as “softwoods”, but they comprise 
over 80 p.c. of the standing timber and 70 p.c. of the wood utilized for all purposes. 
While the number of deciduous-leaved or “hardwood” species is large, only about 
a dozen are of a commercial importance comparable with twice the number of 
conifers. The principal use for the hardwoods is for fuel, though increasing amounts 
are being manufactured into lumber, railway ties and veneers. <A detailed descrip- 
tion of the more important species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 
of the 1924 Year Book. 
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Section 4.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the Labrador 
Boundary Award of 1927 and the latest surveys, is estimated at 3,457,484 square 
miles, of which 550,000 square miles is considered as being suitable for agricultural 
or pastoral purposes. According to the 1931 census about 255,094 square miles 
of this agricultural land was occupied and about 133,220 square miles was improved. 

The total area covered by existing forests has been estimated at 1,153,000 
square miles, including 26,652 square miles of occupied agricultural land still 
forested. Most of this will no doubt be left under forest cover in the form of 
farmers’ woodlots. ‘There is also a considerable area of forest land which is of 
agricultural value and will eventually be cleared but it is estimated that 1,100,000 
square miles is essentially forest land which can best be utilised for forest production. 
(See Table 8, p. 42.) , | 

The accessible and productive forest area is estimated to be 791,670 square 
miles of which 378,945 square miles carries timber of merchantable size and on 
412,725 square miles there is young growth which if protected from fire will event- 
~ ally produce merchantable timber. The remaining area of 361,330 square miles 
carries forests of value either because of their influence on water control, climatic 
conditions, game conservation, or by reason of their attraction to tourists and their — 
value as a source of wood for local use. On account of their geographical location 
or because of unfavourable growth conditions these forests at present are considered 
as non-productive from a commercial viewpoint. 

As a result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry, the discovery 
of new uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment and 
machinery used in logging and manufacturing forest products, most of this inaccess- 
ible timber will eventually become commercially exploitable. It is estimated that 
of the accessible forest area 481,790 square miles is producing softwood or coniferous 
timber, 213,590 square miles, mixed softwoods and hardwoods and 96,290 square 
miles, hardwood or broad-leaved species. 

In Canada as a whole about 8-4 p.c. of the total forest area has been per- 
manently dedicated to forest production. Previous to the transfer of the natural 
resources to the western provinces in 1930, some 33,023 square miles of this reserved 
area comprised national forests but these have now in large part become provincial 
forests. The distribution of provincial forests, provincial parks and national 
parks among the various provinces is shown in the following statement. 


FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN CANADA, 1933. 


P . . . : * 5 
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Of the total forest area 9-6 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned 
in fee simple by private individuals or corporations. The Crown still holds title to 
18-2 p.c. of the area but has alienated the right to cut timber thereon under 
lease or licence. So far 77-2 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 90-4 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the Crown in the right 
either of the Dominion or the provinces and, subject only to certain temporary 
privileges granted to limit-holders, may at any time be placed under forest manage- 
ment and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1932 the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 267,733 million cubic feet, of which 217,776 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 49,957 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 

During the years 1926-30 the average annual depletion due to use was 
approximately 2,000 million cubic feet of conifers and 970 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods. The average annual loss frcm fire is estimated at 185 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 45 million cubic feet of hardwoods. ‘Though no widespread epidemics 
of insects or fungous diseases have occurred in recent years, local infestations which 
cause considerable loss develop practically every year. In Nova Scotia in 1931, the 
balsam suffered severely from “gout” induced, it is believed, by minute sucking 
insects of the genus Dreyfusia, previously undescribed. In the Gaspé peninsula the 
spruce saw-fly became a serious menace. In the absence as yet of any basic data 
on which to estimate the annual depletion from these causes, it may be taken as 
700 million cubic feet. The total annual depletion during the five-year period is 
therefore estimated to have been about 3,900 million cubic feet. To what extent 
this loss has been replaced by growth increment is not known but, considering the 
preponderance of the younger age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there 
has been a considerable net depletion in the merchantable age classes. 


Another real difficulty is the division of the existing stand into merchantable 
timber and that which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends 
not only on the location but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market 
for certain species or qualities of product, and the regulations as to cutting. Light 
stands covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber 
and still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 

In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 


- surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory 
definite data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, 


etc., and the increment accruing. Five years was set as an objective for the com> 
pletion of an inventory of at least the more accessible parts of the area. This 
national inventory is being organized under the direction of the Department of the 
Interior and related studies of increment and decrement should shortly begin to 
throw new light on many problems. 

Under present conditions it is doubtful whether more than 135,000 million 
cubic feet of conifers and 30,000 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered 
as accessible. 
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1.—Estimate of Total Accessible Stand of Timber in Canada, by Regions and Classes ; 
with Estimate of Grand Total Stand, 1932. 


Conifers. Broad-leaved. Totals. 
Total ae zo 
zz Equi- qui- ul- 
Region. Saw | Small valent ao es valent Sal Small mala 
al Material. in tadal’ terial in terial Material. in 
cae Standing ||"T"| "TA. | Standing <a Standing 
Timber. Timber. Timber. 
million million || million million |/million million 
feet 1,000 cubic feet | 1,000 cubic feet 1,000 cubic 
b.m. | cords. feet. b.m. | cords. feet. b.m. | cords. feet. 
Eastern Provinces....| 90,315} 560,560} 85,364, 505/124, 515/167, 410 21,272,735 114,830} 727,970/106, 637,240 
Prairie Provinces....| 12,480 62,615] 10,059,075)) 7,810} 76,820) 9,008,290)) 20,290} 139,435) 19,067,365 
British Columbia... .}154,610 52,000} 39,943,590 500 930 197, 850)/155, 110 52,930} 40,141,440 
Totals, Accessible 
Stand? 27. 2e2 257,405| 675,175/135, 367, 176/32, 825/245, 160/30, 478,875||290,230| 9$20,335/165, 846, 045 
Totals, Inaccessible 
Sanches. cae one vane 146,119} 430,842) 82,408,575)/11, 906/177, 590)19, 478, 464//158,025|} 608, 432|101, 887,039 
Grand Totals...|403,524|1, 106, 017/217, 775, 745)/44, 731/422, 750/49, 957, 339|/448, 255/1,528, 767/267, 733, 084 


Section 5.—Forest Administration. 
Subsection 1.—Adminstration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences 
to cut, rather than to sell timber land outright. Under this system the State retains 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the dis- 
cretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in stumpage 
values or, as has happened, reductions may be made in the rates if conditions 
demand them. 


The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest land has been alienated 
and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 p.c. of the 
forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 
acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land in the other 
provinces is as follows: Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 11-3 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan, 10-4 p.c.; Alberta, 15-7 p.c. and British Columbia, 13 p.c. 


Until 1930 the Dominion Government administered the Crown lands, ineluding 
timber lands, in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the 
Railway Belt and Peace River Block of British Columbia, and in Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, but the forests as well as the other natural resources in the 
western provinces have now been transferred to provincial control. In all cases 
timber lands are now administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new 
regions are explored their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. 
Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and the policy of 
disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually 
abandoned in every province in Canada. ‘The ownership of forests by towns and 
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communities, so common in Europe, is now beginning in Canada. Efforts are being 
made, especially in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of forests on this basis. 


Timber Lands Under Dominion Control.—The National Parks of Canada 
Branch of the Department of the Interior administers the Dominion parks, now 
embracing about 29,360 square miles. These are primarily national playgrounds 
and game preserves, the timber being practically withdrawn from commercial use. 
The Dominion Lands Administration of the Department of the Interior administers 
and protects forest land lying north of the provincial areas. The Department of 
Indian Affairs administers, in trust for the Indians, all timbered areas within their 
reservations. The Board of Railway Commissioners has charge of fire protection 
along practically all the railway lines in Canada. 


Forest Administration in the Prairie Provinces.—Upon the transfer of the 
natural resources in 1930, each province took steps toward the creation of an adequate 
forest service with a Provincial Forester in charge. In Manitoba the service is under 
the Department of Mines and Natural Resources and in its forest regulations, framed 
under the Manitoba Forest Act, the former Dominion Forest Reserves and Crown 
Timber Regulations are very largely incorporated. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
a closely similar policy is being followed. In every case the central object of policy 
is to safeguard the regeneration of valuable species in the natural forest types. The 
national forests in these provinces have practically all been retained as provincial 
forests and some additional reserves have been established, making a total area of 
32,458 square miles. Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands in the 
Prairie Provinces are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. All unaliena- 
ted lands in the province which are found to be better suited to forest than to 
agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, and all timber lands 
carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
examined by the Forest Branch. During the last few years 15,964 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. ‘The present practice is to sell 
cutting rights for a stated period by public competition but licences to cut, which 
are renewable annually in perpetuity, have been granted for a large proportion of 
the accessible timber. The royalties are adjusted periodically on the basis of 
prevailing industrial conditions. About 18,150 square miles of timber land are 
privately owned. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario under the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, which is subdivided into two divisions each under a 
Deputy Minister. The Lands and Forests Division controls timber sales and the 
Forestry Division has charge of reforestation, protection, air service, forest surveys 
and investigations. The Forestry Board, consisting of representatives of forest 
industries, the University of Toronto Faculty of Forestry and the Deputy Minister 
of Forestry, acts in an advisory capacity. 

In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of débris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by 
individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. Manu- 
facture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw timber 
in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and of all hardwood in 1924. In some individual 
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pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only to erect a pulp-mill 
but also a paper-mill within the province, the type of mill being stipulated in the 
agreement. In this province about 7,972 square miles of forest land have been | 
disposed of outright. Provincial forest reserves cover 19,607 square miles. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec. Its-powers include classification of land, dis- 
posal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Forest protection has been 
since 1924 under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licences 
are granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject 
to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, 
made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the 
private ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. An area of 28,960 
square miles has been reserved for forestry purposes. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Commission are the forest authority in 
New Brunswick. The Forestry Advisory Commission, consisting of the Minister 
of Lands and Mines, the Deputy Minister, the Chief Forester, a lumberman repre- 
senting the licensees of Crown lands, and one representing the private timberland 
owners is appointed to advise on matters of policy. At present timber lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,000 square miles, has passed into private ownership, but the system of disposal 
of timber by licences to cut is now being followed. What remains vested in the 
Crown is administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands and 
Forests. Under the Minister, the Chief Forester has charge of forest protection, 
surveying and scaling throughout the province. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands 
in Canada. Except for the forests of the National Parks and the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon, which remain under Dominion control, the administration of 
forest lands is now the function of the individual provinces. Up to the end of the 
fire season of 1930, the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior was 
responsible for fire protection in the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, and the Railway Belt of British Columbia. However, by reason of 
the transfer of natural resources from Dominion to provincial control, their 
administration is now a matter of provincial concern. 

Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, 
maintains a fire protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees 
for the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or 
covered by special taxes on timber lands. In each province, with the 
exception just mentioned, provincial legislation regulates the use of fire 
for clearing and other legitimate purposes, and provides for closed seasons during 
dangerous periods. An interesting development in this connection in the province 
of Quebec is the organization of a number of co-operative protective associations 
among lessees of timber limits. These associations have their own staffs which 
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co-operate with those of the Board of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial 
Government. The latter contributes money grants and also pays for the 
protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the area of the associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial ser- 
vices are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire 
protection along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of 
the various forest authorities are appointed ev officio officers of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners. These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs 
employed by the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the 
Dominion Railway Act. 


The most important single development of late years in forest fire protection 
has been the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest 
fires. Where lakes are numerous flying boats can be used for detection and for 
the transportation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. 
Where safe landing places are few and no other lookout system has been developed, 
as in northern Alberta, land machines are used for the detection and inspection of 
fire only; but in the Laurentian area, where lakes are numerous, flying boats are used 
both for observation and control. Specially developed aircraft equipped with 
wireless are employed on forest fire-protection operations; these enable the 
observer to report the location of the fire as soon as it has been detected. Aircraft 
are now being used extensively for exploring remote areas and mapping forest lands 
by means of aerial photography. Waste lands and the various forest types can be 
mapped more accurately and more economically by this means than by ground 
surveys. As a general rule aircraft are used in the more remote districts, while 
lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped with wireless, are estab- 
lished in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. While these agencies have 
to a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback and foot patrol for detection of 
fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at strategic points will always 
be necessary for the fighting of larger fires and the maintenance of systems of 
communication and transportation, and of fire lanes and fire guards in the forest. 


The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasolene pump. These pumps, which each weigh from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by car, canoe, motor boat, automobile, 
aircraft, pack saddle or back pack. ‘They can deliver efficient water pressure as far 
as seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, at a much 
greater distance. Smaller hand pumps are also used effectively in many cases. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has 
tended to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush 
burning, and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and 
for travel in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value 
as preventive measures. 


Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire. hazard. By 
means of its attractive magazine, which has a circulation of over 16,000, railway 
lecture cars and motor trucks provided with motion picture equipment, and by 
co-operation with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches 
a large proportion of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made 
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through the schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means 
to educate the younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation 
caused by fire and the means of preventing such destruction. 


Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to voluntecr 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The different Dominion and provincial forest authorities also carry on extensive 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 


Another interesting development in forest protection has been the establishment 
of special meteorological stations for the study of the effects of weather conditiors 
on the fire hazard, and the broadcasting of special forecasts of hazardous fire weather. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in 
the administration and protection of existing forest areas. About 35 square miles is 
now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter belts, and reclamation work, while several commercial reforestation: 
projects are being carried on by paper companies and by the Ontario Government 
on denuded Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, however, is the 
management of Crown forests, first under provisional and later more intensive 
working plans, so as to ensure a sustained yield. ‘To this end, forest research activi- 
ties are now assuming great importance. Silvicultural investigations are receiving 
marked attention both from the Dominion services and some of the provincial 
Services. 


About 200 technical foresters find employment either under the Dominion and 
provincial forest services or with paper and lumber companies. In addition 
to administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation 
of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
duction conditions and factors. They also direct any planting or nursery work and 
direct the regulation of commercial logging operations along forestry lines. 


The Research Division of the Dominion Forest Service has established per- 
manent forest experiment stations at Petawawa, Ontario, and at Lake Edward, 
near Grand’Meére, in Quebec, and carries on similar experimental work at other 
points throughout Canada. A considerable amount of this work is done in co- 
operation with provincial forest services and with pulp and lumber companies. 


The Forest Service of the Department of the Interior is now conducting a 
National Forest Inventory in co-operation with the various’ Provincial Govern- 
ments (see p. 285). It is expected that, in so far as the commercially accessible 
timber is concerned, this inventory will be completed by 1935. An important 
feature is that the Forest Service is conducting special rate-of-growth surveys in 
each province to determine the nature and extent of the natural reproduction and 
thé annual increment now being secured under varying conditions of site and type, 
following cutting or forest fires. The valuable silvical data thus obtained will 
provide a sound basis for future forest policies. 


Another important phase of forest research is found in the work of the Dominion 
Forest Products Laboratories in determining the best methods of forest utilization, 
that is, the converting of standing timber into saleable commodities with a minimum 
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of waste. These Laboratories, established by the Dominion Forest Service at 
Ottawa and in connection with the University of British Columbia at Vancouver, 
carry on investigatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability and 
other mechanical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methods of 
seasoning, preservation from decay, and chemical utilization in wood distillation and 
other industries. A special pulp and paper division of the laboratories is located in 
Montreal, the recognized business centre of the industry, in the Cellulose Institute 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. The division is in close co-operation 
in this connection with the Association and with McGill University. Much credit 
is due to the forestry departments of some of the pulp companies for pioneering 
work in forest research. 


Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick and the University of British Columbia, 
provide four-year courses leading to a professional degree. The School of Forestry 
and Surveying in connection with Laval University at Quebec provides, in the 
French language, a combined course of four years’ duration leading to diplomas 
in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has established a school in paper- 
making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several agricultural 
colleges provide short courses in farm forestry and a school for forest rangers has 
been established at Berthierville by the Quebec Forest Service. 


The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
maintains two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at 
Sutherland near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind- 
breaks. If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided 
free except for transportation charges. <A total of over 120,000,000 trees has been 
distributed. 


The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. 
As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, demonstration 


forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. To encourage the establishment 


of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial Government 
undertakes to plant free of charge any area purchased by the municipality for this 
purpose. The Government also assists counties that purchase areas of not less 
than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these inducements there 
are at present scattered throughout the province 50 communal forests owned by 
municipalities and eight of the larger county forests. Farm land used for forestry 


_ purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of the total farm area 


but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 


In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a location for the forest ranger school. It provides 
trees for sale and distribution in the province, comprising seedlings and transplants 
for forest planting and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The capacity of 
the nursery is about 10,000,000 trees. Provision is made by legislation 
for the creation of communal forests and there are now 76 of these, covering 594,059 
acres. 
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Section 6.—Forest Utilization.! 


Historical.—The forest has always played a large part in the life of the pioneer 
in Eastern Canada, providing him with building material and fuel but opposing his ~ 
agricultural efforts. The material removed in clearing the first fields was usually 
more than sufficient for his needs, and in many cases what would now be considered 
valuable timber was burned by the early settler. Local trade in lumber began in 
New France shortly after 1650. The first attempts at forest conservation took the 
form of setting aside areas of timber for the use of the navy, and the first exports 
were of shipbuilding material and spars. Sawmills were established along the St. 
Lawrence before the close of the seventeenth century.. While there was no recorded 
transatlantic trade in forest products other than naval supplies, shipments of lumber 
and staves were made to the French West Indies during the French régime. Ship- 
building became an important local industry and gave rise to considerable forest 
exploitation. 

Transatiantic trade began to develop after the Conquest, stimulated by bounties 
and tariff privileges granted with the object of reducing England’s dependence on 
Baltic supplies, especially in connection with naval material. This trade, however, 
did not develop satisfactorily until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Napoleon succeeded in interfering seriously with British imports of wood from > 
the Baltic. The export of timber from Canada increased enormously, and the 
square timber trade in white pine and oak spread from the St. Lawrence and Riche- 
lieu valleys to lake Champlain and Upper Canada, especially the Ottawa valley. 
This trade reached its height in the ’60’s and has steadily declined since that time. 

Sawmilling on a large scale followed the square timber trade and the estab- 
lishment of small custom mills followed in the wake of the settler. The building 
of wooden ships in the St. Lawrence valley and the Maritime Provinces developed 
hand in hand with the lumber industry, providing a local demand for timber and a 
means of exporting it overseas. The British preferences were reduced and finally 
abolished about 1860. 

The export trade in sawn lumber to the United States developed from 1820 to 
1830 and gradually replaced the more wasteful overseas square timber trade, but: 
it was not until after Confederation that the export of sawn lumber by sea exceeded 
that of square timber. 

Encouraged by the free entry of raw materials into the United States, an 
important trade developed, especially in Ontario, in the exportation of saw logs 
to be sawn into lumber in United States mills. The Provincial Government pro- 
hibited the exportation of this material, when cut on Crown lands, about 1900 and 
effectively checked this economic loss. Similar legislation has since been passed 
by the Dominion and the other Provincial Governments and has been extended to 
pulp-wood and other raw or unmanufactured forest products. 

The lumber industry which began in Quebec and New Brunswick and extended 
into Upper Canada has since moved gradually through ‘Old’? Ontario, along the 
Upper Ottawa and its tributaries, around Georgian bay into ‘‘New” or northern 
Ontario and through the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River districts. It is still 
an important industry in these regions. Lumbering to the north of the prairies, 
where the timber was never particularly large nor abundant, has progressed with the 
settlement of the district but the production does not usually exceed the local 
demand. In 1908 British Columbia provided less than a fifth of Canada’s lumber 


1 An article on ‘‘The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., appears at 
pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
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production but in 1931 this proportion had increased to 54 p.c., showing the rapid 
westward movement of the centre of production. British Columbia has added 
several new tree species to the lumber market and at present possesses the heaviest 
stands and the largest individual trees in Canada. 

Remarkable developments in the manufacture of pulp and paper in the twentieth 
century have led to a remarkable increase of forest exploitation in Eastern Canada, 
giving rise to an industry which has already surpassed the manufacture of lumber 
and is to-day the most important manufacturing industry in Canada and the 
source of the greatest single item in our exports next to wheat. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely 
. seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by cable systems operated by donkey engines and 
are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways and in some 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-con- 
tractors and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products 
have a market value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia 
logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who 
cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders 
but buy their entire supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, 
railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary pro- 
ducts, which are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also 
a number of minor forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

Table 2 gives the total value of the products of woods operations in Canada 
for the years 1926 to 1930 inclusive. The imports and exports of forest products 
in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-32, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the 
chapter on External Trade. 
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2.—Value of of Woods Operations, by Products, 1926-30.! 


Product. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ 

Logs:and) bolts; .0:2 2 eee 75,791, 932 74,270,067 76,431,481 
PalpwO0d se scene ate 68, 100,303 70, 284 , 895 74, 848,077 
BinewOody:, . schuesie dt bees are 40,032, 804 40,582,774 41,164,270 
Hewn railway ties............. 6, 792 , 087 6, 242, 865 5, 871, 724 
Square timber.......... ayy 2,643,543 2,865,906 3,772,137 
PONE nie 5 eer ote a chrome 3,828,193 3,948, 723 4,934,371 
Round mining timber.......... 1,566,938 965,185 998, 146 
RenCemostsastent 5.cer er re 1,318,291 1, 281, 633 1,506, 050 
Wood for distillation........... 462,818 482,277 476,726 
Hencertails< 20 ee ee nen 440, 097 431,057 463, 469 
Miscellaneous products......... 3,459,322 3,584,368 2,484,348 

Totals.................| 204,486,328 | 294,939,759 | 212,950,799 


1929. 1930. 
$ $ 

79,278,643 75,563,041 
76, 120, 063 67,529, 612 
41,764,507 43,786, 064 
&,730, 423 5, 038, 899 
4,179,077 2,945,748 
6,677,559 6,733,259 
1,028, 126 885, 343 
1,674, 489 1,585,985 
455, 957 335,330 
477,569 624, 968 
2,183,816 1,825, 245 
219,570,129 206,853, 494 © 


1The value of woods operations for 1931, made available at the time of going to press, is $141,123,930. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1930 involved 
the investment of $246,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part 
of the year to 90,000 men and distributed over $67,000,000 in wages and salaries. 
In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain converting factors 
have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quantity of 
standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the material in 
question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of these factors 
it has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 1930 due to 
consumption for use amounted to 3,056,930,373 cubic feet. To this total 
must be added the volume of material destroyed by fire, insects and fungi, 
which would bring the average annual depletion for the period 1926-30 to approx- 
imately 3,970,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber—as compared to 4,408,000,000 
cubic feet for the period 1922-26 and 4,740,000,000 cubic feet for 1917-21. Table 
3 gives the reported or estimated quantity of wood cut, by chief products, together 
with the respective converting factors, the equivalent in standing timber and the 
estimated value in each case for 19380. Table 4 shows the extent of the drain on 
our forest resources in 1929 and 1930, by provinces. 


3.—Quantity of Wood Cut in Woods Operations in Canada, Equivalent in Standing 
Timber and Total Value, by Chief Products, 1930. 


— 


Quantity Equivalent 
Product. Reported Converting Volume in Total 
or Factor. Standing Value 
Estimated. Timber. 
cubic feet. $ 

Ibogsjandu bois. sone: see ee ee M ft. b.m. 5,379, 492 219 |1,178,108, 748 75,563,041 
PulpwOGl crumte: me ote eine: so oes = cords 5,977, 183 a7, 699,330,411 67,529,612 
Burew OO! Mimeok heer ete A s 10, 148, 960 95 | 964,151,200 43, 786, 064 
Hew “tress career oe eos iene number 7,417, 629 12 89,011,548 5,038, 899 
Square timberf:.tcs0ee ste se M ft. b.m. 153,567 219 33,631,173 2,945,748 
GLOSS cee nee = pane Meena ay rete number 1,258, 437 13 16,359, 681 6, 733, 259 
Round mining timber............. cubic ft 5,301,458 1:3 6,891, 895 885,343 
Posts re ay. ee ee ee ee number 16,185, 930 2 32,371, 860 1,585, 985 
Wood for distillation............... cords 38, 139 123 4,691,097 830,000 
Fence sirails; bak 1 ik ene et te number 5,753,810 2 11,507,620 624, 968 
Miscallaneous products............. cords 178, 420 117 20,875, 140 1,825,245 
Totals: 24% Gomes «i. ARON. - — |3,056, 930,373 206,853, 494 
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4.—Equivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut in Canada and Values of Products 
of Woods Operations, by Provinces, 1929 and 1930. 


Equivalent Volumes in 


Standing Timber. Total Values. 


Province. $$ —__$______—____—. 
1929. 1930, 1929, 1930. 
cubic feet. cubic feet. $ $ 

Panes dedward Island.) tick hose T ek RES 10,747,881 11,001,310 529, 666 533,931 
Loves dy SSUES HE EO le ee eee te aR 120, 246,169 128,377,416 7,716,067 8,589, 205 
MRE PUI STS OK ett VE eA e0h wid on «coe site ee 195,588, 102 179, 844, 960 15, 788,394 13,991,127 
OSS Fe ae re eso, oes ae Res Soe 810,931,266 |1,000, 825,308 65, 537, 957 73,493, 851 
- a hine aes Sit Gente Mi ale one ae Selman aoe 776,378, 800 719,125, 633 60,999,431 53,381,944 
[SEEN OS ae Se ee are ee ee 92,235,022 94,913, 732 4,964,348 5,015,898 
PEC CIVAM AIS: tts co slash ERS ays oso © mate snares 102, 912, 066 109, 262 , 403 4,878,995 5,100,417 
ONO PS EOS APN See a ene eee 142,474, 289 116, 647, 253 6,244,173 5,896, 861 
ISS TSS GIRO O te 2 an a ae es 839,106,052 | 696,932,358 52,911,098 40, 850, 260 
ROGALS As. West et vibes. tie ached 3,090, 614,647 |3, 056,930,373 || 219,570,129 206,853, 494 


The following statement summarizes the quantities and values, in the calendar 
year 1930, of the main products of the woods which are sold without further manu- 
facture and of the two principal industries utilizing the forest resources, and shows 
the value of the forests as a source of wealth. It is estimated that in the further 
manufacture of wood and paper into such products as sash, doors, furniture, caskets 


and paper goods, at least $75,000,000 is added to the value of these products. 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF CHIEF FOREST PRODUCTS IN CANADA, 1980. 


Item. 
Lumber Industry— 
“loon ery ©) SUED 0S ee ee ee ee eee M ft. b.m. 
SE 8..7 2o.3g RARE RS ee eee ie eee M pes 
PPM PA OSs. 04 | os LL ee LE. debs sepa fae ewes 28 y 
ORAS heents See ER ere TUES eae 
Pulp and Paper Industry— 
PPICTEAMANUEACEUTCO sa. eoic scinadeetincane des ee tons 
ReMDREXPORCCU Ae ohh ONES chs eee es 
MEE DISTR TTS Recetas eee 
Woods Operations— 
Bogs and timber exporteds. oc... . cece sedoe- M ft. b.m. 
BMW CXOTION. .. 0.52. se sce kde dese cords 
TS Ee Oe ey ae oe ne er ee pcs. 
MADRE TOOL TAA: ities ee Site wlll eAtea SUbda s olga leis ews, its 
Hosts... ; Re PMR Re «ee RAE ROE, pes. 
(nha TRAITS 9 ws alll Agel ROR Sate 5 aN elt ae 
Ec Gn Sea i Be a ee ea ie Rie? ee ie 
ESCM eet a Sed cthe craw see cho ofa « cyl teh coaches cords 
MBER VOU 5 icc. 56 close uch. b's as fs cage eo ee Pane ee 
EPR HOOUR Ls sd Pale A Netid hea OR ss 
UT RRS ee ie ees | Se eee ea Aah 


Value Number of 
Quantity. of Persons 
Product. Employed. 
$ 

2,497, 553 46,136,340 - 
228, 050 576, 080 = 
15453) 27:7 8,001,229 - 
is 50,043,649 22,361 
2,926,787 | 173,626,383 - 
760, 220 39,089,979 = 
—| 212,686,362 33,207 
386, 446 5,744,391 - 
1,330, 466 13,611,617 ~ 
1,258, 437 6,733, 259 - 
5,301,458 885 , 343 - 
16, 185, 930 1,585, 985 - 
5, 753,810 624, 968 - 
7,417, 629 5,038, 899 = 
10, 148, 960 43, 786, 064 - 
38, 639 335, 330 - 
5, 753, 810 624, 968 - 
- 78,970, 824 - 
- | 341,700, 835 - 
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Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 
1803 by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. Upper 
Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow 
(now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the industry 
in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 

In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
to have been the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood- 
pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. 
built the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper-making was extensively 
developed and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada 
at Merritton in the Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output 
of tte indusiry had exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Co. built, at East Angus in Quebec, the first millin America to manufacture chemical 
pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 

The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 
1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, following which there was a steady 
recovery, resulting in a total for 1929 of $248,970,761 exceeding the abnormally 
high total value reported in 1920. There was a decrease of 11-6 p.c. in 1980 and 
of t9%p.c.-in 9ST. 

The rapid development of this industry was due chiefly to the existence in 
Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulp- 
wood species. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are 
given on p. 304. 

There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These in 1931 num- 
bered 32 mills making pulp only, 43 combined pulp and paper-mills, and 28 mills 
making paper only. The present tendency is toward the merging of individual 
companies into a comparatively small number of large groups. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct 
nor can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some 
of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
‘their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut 
will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 

On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must,in every province, be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills. The 
pulpwood which is exported to the United States is cut from private lands. Table 5 
shows the annual production of this commodity from 1920 to 1931, together with 
the quantities used by Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities exported. For 
figures for the years 1908 to 1919 inclusive, see the 1931 Year Book, p. 288. 
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5.—Production, Consumption, Export and Import of Pulpwood, calendar years 
1920-31. 
P C Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood || Imported Pulp- 
ojenee bhenes ae .; Used in Canadian Exported wood Used in 
Pulp-mills. Unmanufactured.! Canada. 
Year. |——-—---———— —— —_—]—_—_---_—_—_— ——- — — 
Ber ‘4 ae ee ie cent sore 
ane ota verage : of Tota : of Total |} Quan- jof Tota 
Quantity. Value. Value Quantity. Produc- Quantity. Produc- || tity. | Produc- 
per cord. tion. tion. tion. 
cords. $ $ cords. p.c. cords. p.c. cords. p.c. 
1 4,024,826) 61,183,060 15-22) 2,777,422 69-0)| 1,247,404 31-0 
1210-5... 3,273,133) 52,900,872 16-16]] 2,180,578 66-6)| 1,092, 553 33-4 
LES ae 3,923,940) 59,735,361 12-93] 2,912,608 74-2!) 1,011,332 25-8 
eS a. 4,654,663] 57,119,596 12-27|| 3,270, 433 70-3] 1,384, 230 29-7 None 
1924 J. ...'. 4,647,201) 57,777,640 12-43] 3,316,951 71-4} 1,330, 250 28-6 Reported. 
W202 es. . 5,092,461] 62,181,537 12-23] 3,668,959 72-0)) 1,423,502 28-0 
$926 358 . =: 5,621,305} 68,100,308 12-14) 4,229, 567 75-2!| 1,391, 738 24-8 
MOOT coF iste. 5,929,456] 70,284,895 11-85)! 4,387,687 74-0) 1,&41, 769 26-0})) 
oS 6,295,912} 74,587,833 11-85] 4,763,646 75-7] 1,532, 266 24-3] 32,674 0-7 
1929)... 5 6,536,335) 76,120,063 11-65) 5,241,340 80-2]| 1,294,995 19-8] 37,082 0:7 
19302. 0d. 5,977,183] 67,529,612 11-30) 4,646, 717 77-7|| 1,330, 466 22-3]] 94,632 1-6 
Bo. ¥ ct. 5,046,291) 51,973,243 10-30} 4,088, 988 81-0 957,303 19-0} 59,291 1-4 


1 Exports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1932 were 529,019 cords. 


In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the 
raw or unmanufactured form but by 1916 the proportion had declined to two-fifths. 
In 1931 the proportion exported was less than a fifth. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material 
too expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experi- 
mented with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, 
but the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources 
led to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally 
spruce and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all 
but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of “‘cutting-up” and “‘rossing”’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 


There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes were 
given in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-1. 


Pulp Production.—Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 
1920 to 1931 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the 
production of fibre by the chemical processes deszribed. Comparable statistics 
for 1908 to 1919 inclusive appear at p. 293 of the 1931 Year Book. 
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6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 192)-31. 


Total Production.! 


Year. ———_——— 
Quantity. 
tons. 

1 UL 3 Sidhe a ea 1,960, 102 
(Ja US es 2 > Se Ripe coals Sa 1,549,082 
Be ie Be Wate y sat 5 2 1bOs25t 
IRAs Apter athe A 2,475,904 
SEE Ber tenths eons it 2,465,011 
ORAS Ste © Soe ee Zell 25,000 
Us cael a a ee 3,229,791 
Sor. ee. eA se. 3,278,978 
NRE had Siva ye Alale os 3, 608, 045 
LEU a Ao) ae ae Se araie 4,021,229 
MO Sete abo atic 3,619,345 
BEd eee MIME Siat chs, nb alse sarevster pie 3,167,960 


Value. 
$ 


141,552,862 
78, 338,278 
84, 947,598 
99,073, 203 
90,323,972 

100, 216,383 

115,154,199 

114, 442,550 

121,184,214 

129,033, 154 

112,355, 872 
84,780,809 


Mechanical Pulp. 


Chemical Fibre. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. 
tons. $ tons. 
1,090,114 49,890,337 848,528 

931,560 82,313, 848 612, 467 
1,241,185 31,079,429 897,533 
1,419,547 37,587,379 | 1,012,092 
1,427,782 36,165,901 986, 242 
1,621,917 39,130,117 1,084, 992 
1,901,268 44, 800, 257 1 I282178 
1,922,124 44,174,811 15278, 572 
2,127,699 47,549,324 1,392,755 
2,420,774 51,617,360 1,501,273 
2,283, 130 48,317,494 1,265,057 
2,016,480 37,096, 768 1,151,480 


Value. 
$ 


90,053,999 
45,929,513 
53,615, 692 
60,674,518 
53,313, 823 
59, 969, 673 
69,220, 427 
69, 169, 002 
72,500, 188 
76,198,051 
63, 156,351 
47,684,041 


! These totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 


The growth of this industry was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922 more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Since then, with the exception 
of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in the annual production, 
1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 4,021,229 tons. The 
1931 figure of 3,167,960 tons marks a decrease of 12 p.c. from 1930. 

During 1931 there were 32 mills manufacturing pulp only and 43 combined 
pulp and paper-mills. These 75 establishments turned out 3,167,960 tons of pulp, 
valued at $84,780,809, as compared with 3,619,345 tons cf pulp, valued at $112,- 
355,872 in 1930. Of the 1931 total for pulp 2,423,300 tons, valued at $54,004,119, 
were made in the combined pulp and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing 
paper. Of the remainder, 94,172 tons, valued at $3,864,000, were made for sale in 
Canada, while 650,488 tons, valued at $26,912,690, were made for export. As in 
the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides 
raw material for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value 
as pulp. 

Over 63 p.c. of the production in 1931 was groundwood pulp and over 20 p.c. 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, sulphate and soda fibre made up the remainder, with 
screenings, for which a considerable market has developed in recent years in con- 
nection with the manufacture of rigid insulating boards. ‘Table 7 shows the produc- 
tion of pulp by provinces in the last six years. 


7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1926-31. 


d Quebec. Ontario. Canada,! 

Year. ee | -__—-- —— = 
Quantity.)} Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
oN oi 5c) pall oe Sie i ie 1,672,339] 59,218,576] 1,095,987} 38,008,752! 3,229,791] 115,154,199 
SE a nr ee eee 1,749,965] 60,884,169] 1,007,118] 35,034,468] 3,278,978) 114,442,550 
OS. Sued. ey a 2,018,566) 67,467,328] 1,050,335] 35,708,079] 3,608,045] 121, 184,214 
oo 6 Re RS ee Sa 2,174,80&| 69,286,498] 1,255,010} 39,963,767} 4,021,229) 129,033, 154 
i ES Se 1,833,000] 58,703,067] 1,043,559} 31,463,873] 3,619,345) 112,355,872 
Us Lalo seas coi aes Ane eae 1,513,658] 41,884,387} 858,100} 22,944,933] 3,167,960] 84,780,809 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
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Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1931. Figures for 19138, 
the year immediately preceding the War, and for 1930 are shown for comparison. | 
Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1929-32, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the 
calendar year 1932 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 452,293 tons. 


The total exports of the eleven principal pulp-exporting countries of the world 


in 1931 were 5,058,446 short tons, of which Canada contributed about 12 p.c. 


8.—Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1930 and 1931. 


Years ended Dec. 31— 


1913. 1930. 1931. Proportion, 1931. 
Country. —— == eects Men MRE ake: GaP Os 

Total Total Total 

Wood- Wood- Wood- Chemical. | Mechanical. 

Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
VVOIOR cb. a Vepeet ee ey Re eke toos 1,112,313 | 2,073,072 | 2,000,778 || 1,455,653 545, 125 
Pinland., cis, 3tr.as eta ds See ee 132, 674 869,864 | 1,061,603 775 , 232 286, 372 
INGE Way Wit 71: Bean aoe. ee. See 779,025 939, 723 716, 119 145, 393 570,726 
Canada oot. ae eect eee eee 298, 169 760, 221 622,537 452,927 169, 610 
COPD... 5, cape =) ge ede ee Me oe eer 206, 042 322,414 316, 062 307, 964 8,098 
PS ot ae ee ot Seeth SRE Ree 112,714 128,786 133,411 115, 988 17,422 
Czechoslovakiatunis. cower. 43,4 diene 23,935 112,181 128, 736 128, 736 = 
United Statestei eH sy SHEA es 19,776 48, 426 53,307 51,227 2,080 
Poiana Oh, OA ee as . 13,245 17,330 17,330 : 
Switzerlancl Mek «eo eeeree eoae oti sae 7,328 8,769 8,563 5,890 2,673 
Newtoundlanda sha: weet pack eee 57, 168 - = ~ = 


Totals, Eleven Principal Countries.| 2,749,141 | 5,276,701 | 5,058,446 || 3,456,340 1,602, 106 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
available only for the years 1917 to 1931 inclusive. These are given in Table 9. 


During 1931 there were 43 combined pulp and paper-mills and 28 mills making 
paper only. These 71 establishments produced 2,611,225 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $148,957,264, as 
compared to 2,926,787 tons, valued at $173,626,383 in 1930. Newsprint paper 
forms about 85 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 1931, the pro- 
duction of newsprint paper was 2,227,052 tons, valued at $111,419,637, reaffirming 
Canada in the position of largest producer of newsprint in the world. The prelim- 
inary estimate for 1932 is 1,907,566 tons. | 
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9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-31. 


Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
Year. — — | a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons, $ tons. l $ tons. $ 
IK BAe ME PER grils 5 689, 847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310, 138 50,360 5, 646, 750 
ROUSE 205 stuck, sbereree 734, 783 46,230,814 |- 48, 150 10, 732,807 61,180 1,041,342 
LOT Os: etn Tela eee 794,567 54,427,879 58, 228 12,571,000 59,697 7,979,418 
1920) We ees ee 875, 696 80,865,271 73,196 21,868,807 77, 292 12,161,303 
LOD Re ik ee Ole ates ae 805,114 78,784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,898 6,634,211 
Ao Pe ee aes re heey er 1,081,364 (OO CLO 27. 64, 808 12,500,504 81,793 8,219, 841 
LOZ ook oneness, Meee: 1,251,541 93, 213,340 76,789 13,582, 1385 84,912 7,666,174 
ODA Re ct debt eae 1,388,081 100, 276, 908 67,934 12,605, 623 89,441 8,027,918 
QZ OR celeb canteen 1,536, 523 106, 268, 641 74,724 13,145,407 91,417 8,130, 102 
1926 Ree Naas see ee 1, 889, 208 121,064,946 80, 403 14,765,725 97,057 8,552,400 
CARE eink Bt A ay 2,082,830 | 132,286,729 75,072 12,916,469 102,707 9,607, 828 
LBS Ase Hage Shy Aleit Meet 2,414,393 144, 146, 682 79,138 14,008, 406 111, 667 10,424,217 
LEY ee ey ENT Sete |e Oi 20eOo 150, 800, 157 73,502 13, 636, 562 91,374 9,725,876 
ROS O's. 5, tee ae Ae ae 2,497,952 136, 181, 883 69, 468 12,261,659 78,320 7,880, 224 
OSD 5c ac br ate iotesers. een ee DOT MOO 111,419, 637 59,580 10,154,171 77,194 7,479,993 

Boards. Other Paper Totals, Paper. 

Year. Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
RO Wa Bites Maree seer ated 54,080 3,543, 164 11,261 1,382,205 853, 689 58, 855, 258 
OTS ihecas Pach RiePeeres tc 87,749 5,551,409 35, 862 3,267, 142 967,724 73,123,544 
TIS), SRR ca pete ine Mia 137,678 8,892,046 40,065 3,882,500 | 1,090,235 87,752,843 
NOD OAb cd ec ee 158,041 12,904, 662 30,726 4,222 ;724 1,214,951 132,022,767 
UNS Sea Pa et a 2. Ue 89, 120 6, 225,948 — 18,285 2,358,658 | 1,018,947 106, 553 , 935 
O22 reete ws... eanee 113, 200 7,000,081 25, 650 2,508,325 1,366,815 106, 260,078 
A D2 caren eng amar aear nea 130, 582 8,480, 233 45,479 4,242,488 | 1,589,303 127, 184,370 
ROD Alea LS 3.5. convene 135, 252 8,228, 760 38, 033 4,180,293 1,718, 741 133,319,497 
HOD ss timo avies See 144, 646 8,378, 621 37,395 4, 237,904 1,884,705 140, 169,675 
HOD Gravette 5, aes 155, 469 8,825, 804 44,006 WOT SH o02 ey LOO Eso 158,277,078 
TKO V2? GSS OR ea 161,497 8,985,788 46,585 4,433 , 926 2,468,691 168, 445, 548 
NODS Mewes... crea eee 193,061 10, 656, 200 50,940 5,069,950 | 2,849,199 184,305,405 
(PAD Ee aecs iBe werories 8 250,061 13,539, 645 56, 881 5,287,012 | 3,197,149 192, 989,252 
MOBO weyass sneer atte PIRES Only) 12,193,829 47, 830 4,785,279 | 2,926,787 173 , 626, 383 
TESTE Se aa) Seer. 202, 854 10, 225,732 44,545 4,350,356 | 2,611,225 143, 957, 264 


Newsprint made up about 85 p.c. of the total paper production in 1931, with 
nearly 8 p.c. of paper boards, 3 p.c. of wrapping paper, over 2-3 p.c. of book and 
writing paper and nearly 1-7 p.c. of other miscellaneous papers. 


10.—Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1931. 


Province. _ Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
QuebecBeg.twwgs lithe seh ee ete ee eee 1,275,105 71,385,954 
TET Ce SEL OY Sine Alan MORN, OLN MS RS, Tk ME ete, one ee tian wee 792,011 45,535,894 
British Colm bia {2242 ooo aas ss a ane oh ee bho eels teas PLR regan named 244,397.) 12,182,112 
INovarscotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba...aee hence ee eee eee 299,712 14, 853,304 
Wotals: dae. Res. 400k SRS Sak ee ~..] 2,611,225 | 143,957, 264 


Quebec produced 49 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 30 p.c., British Columbia 
9 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba the remainder. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1931 has been estimated at 6,622,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
over 55 p.c. and Canada alone over a third. The estimated production in the 
leading 23 countries, compared with 1930, and the five-year average 1927-31, 
was as follows:— 


Bese 
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11.—Estimated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in 23 Leading Countries, 1939 
and 1931, and the Five-Year Averages, 1927-31. 


Nortr.—Countries by order of importance according to five-year average, 1927-31. 


Production. Five- Production. Five- 

Country. —_—_—_—_————| year Country. year 
1930. 1931. Average. j 1930. 1931. Average. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Moanmada....... 5... 2,504,000) 2,221,000} 2,384,000)) Italy.............. 69, 000 69, 000 55,000 
United States..... 1,282,000} 1,157,000) 1,344,000] Russia............. 90, 000 100,000 51,000 
Great Britain...... 608, 000 719, 000 645,000) Belgium........... 50,000 44,000 50,000 
Germany... .2.4250% 590, 000 540,000 584,000] Switzerland....... 47,000 49,000 45,000 
BENS Bool ccs etry 285,000 258,000 268,000) Czechoslovakia... . 44,000 42,000 44,000 
Newfoundland..... 287,000 295,000 254; GOOIMS pair, seen esse. ce 32,000 62,000 35,000 
RAVGON, |. ours ls 2. 240,000 266 , 000 251 O00! Poland», 5.80.0. 27,000 27,000 23,000 
LES ESS Yo (ee 223,000 241,000 219,000] Hstoniai.g:.. da0.2-- 29,000} +» 17,000 23,000 
PE ANCGY s,s 5 0's 240,000 243,000 190,000!) Mexico............ 14,000 15,000 16,000 
INGE WAYV.. She. as: 202,000 104,000 177,000] Denmark.......... 10,000 10,000 13,000 
Netherlands....... 84,000 79,000 C9 <O00L Tat visor: evince alt. 2 4,000 3,000 3,000 

PRMIRGEIR onc s oo.e os 64, 000 62,000 59,000 

| Totals 7,025,000) 6,622,000) 6,812,000 
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Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In 
the fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 256,661 
short tons valued at $9,980,378. In 1931 our exports of newsprint amounted to - 
2,008,241 tons valued at $107,233,112 and ranked second only to wheat among 
the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and other paper in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-32, see Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 

As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date her exports have increased almost eight-fold in quantity. The 
following table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 13 principal exporting 
countries in 1913, 1929, 1930 and 1931. Canada contributed to the total over 61 
p.c. or more than all the other 12 countries combined in 1931. Canada’s exports 
of newsprint paper for the calendar year 1932 were 1,276,764 tors. 


12. Exports of NeweDENS Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1929, 1930 and 1931. 


Notr.—Countries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1931. 


Rank Year ended Dec. 31— 
in Country. a 

1931. ah, 1913. 1929. 1930. 1930: 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1 |} Canada. 02. oO ro hnis 256, 661 2,515,495 2,382,510 2,008, 241 

2" Newlound lands. oa. ee eerie oni eee 49,755 243, 923 279, 482 299,511 

3c Gernany 2c eee eee 75, 761 254,336 203 ,527 229, 233 

4o\ Binlandies ates Ae ee eee UT OG: 191,395 206, 970 210,350 

BO WEUSIS re nae earn etic a eee 67,938 217,682 193, 022 201,834 

Gs UNGEWAS? Soares eas Pen he Cee 108, 507 189,210 188 , 624 96,539 

Te United Wine domerc «ee ae nee 105, 153 107, 673 88,877 66,340 

Sc Japan fd eee eee i eee 3,270 57,658 72,530 61, 823 

OrPANStriguecs «> khakis Ee Bee 14, 855 54,000 68,492 59,729 

10 Netherlands e=25-6 oe Be eee - 32,019 30,520 28,713 

11. UuitediStatess 4445. born ae eee 43,301 18,696 10, 204 9,652 

12. |Gzechoslovakis..7200 4 ee ee - 13,105 10,026 8,648 

13° (Switzerland .o3 eke eee ee 12 10,594 9,638 3,675 

Totals, Principal Countries...... 802,426 3,905,786 3,689,229 3, 284, 288 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the 
manufacture of pulp and that of paper are properly two industries, the existence of 
combined pulp and paper-mills makes it impossible to separate many of their 
statistics. Considering the manufacturing part of the industry as a whole, there 
were altogether 103 mills in operation in 1931 and 109 in 1930. The capital invested 
in 1931 amounted to $630,176,540, the employees numbered 26,669 and their salaries 
and wages amounted to $34,792,113. If we disregard pulp made ‘‘for own use” 
in combined pulp and paper-mills, the total value of the raw materials used in 
the industry as a whole amounted to $63,947,678 and the gross value of production 
to $174,733,954. The difference between these two, or the net value of production, 
represents the value added by manufacture and amounted in 1931 to $110,786,276. 
The pulp and paper industry, now the leading single manufacturing industry in 
Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it first exceeded the 
sawmills. It has been the leading industry in gross value of production since 1925, 
when it replaced the flour mills, and also first in net value of production since 1920, 
when it outstripped the sawmills in this respect. Only the manufacturing stages 
of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for 
capital invested, men employed, wages paid nor primary products sold in connection 
with the woods operations which form such an important part of the industry as 
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a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection 
with sawmills and other industries. If the $9,359,592 worth of exported pulpwood 
be taken into consideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and paper 
industry toward a favourable trade balance for Canada in 1931. amounted to 
$139,844,299, representing the difference between exports and imports of pulp- 
wood, pulp, paper and paper products. 

The United States market absorbs annually all of Canada’s pulpwood exports, 
about 79 p.c. of her pulp and 85 p.c. of her paper shipments. The remainder goes 
to the United Kingdom and other widely distributed overseas markets. About 
half of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture 
or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 
from 1908 to 1916, since when the work has been carried on by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 

The production. of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over 
four billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. Owing to 
the subsequent depression the production of lumber in 1921 decreased by over a 
third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. Since that year there 
have been annual increases in cut for Canada as a whole except in 1927; 1930 and 
1931. British Columbia now produces over half the total. Table 13 gives the 
production of lumber, lath and shingles in each year from 1920 to 1931; comparable 
figures for 1908 to 1919 inclusive are given at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


13.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, Lath and Shingles Produced in Canada, 
calendar years 1920-31. 


a Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 
ear. | | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. b.m $ M $ M $ 
DORR esc iitiiio . Least 4,298,804] 168,171,987} 2,855,706] 14,695,159 762,031] 5,248,879 
pee ican ere ark Se stares cea: 2,869,307] 82,448,585) 2,986,580] 10,727,096 804,449} 4,188,121 
1 ies, CORSE ok er 3,138,598] 84,554,172} 2,506,956) 10,397,080} 1,031,420) 5,660,328 
LONE) sua Re Seng eee 3,728,445] 108,290,542} 2,718,650] 9,617,114} 1,153,735) © 6,324,747 
Rete atch cle tane. clshe vce sates 2 3,878,942] 104,444,622} 3,129,501] 10,406,293] 1,165,819] 5,975,253 
| TEURCIOS et tRE enc roe 3,888,920} 99,725,519} 3,156,261] 11,154,773] 1,292,963) 6,415,927 
Os i -L O ee See 4,185,140] 101,071,260] 3,299,397) 10,521,723) 1,378,366] 6,527,060 
BT ee Oot cee eee dl eset e es 4,098,081] 97,508,786] 2,837,281] 8,716,085} 1,322,665) 5,603,396 
BEDE sidha veo cers rotors <'5 iets 4,337,253] 103,590,035} 2,865,994] 10,321,341) 1,138;417} 4,802,616 
MELO ee ote. crore it Woes a bres 4,741,941] 113,349,886] - 2,707,235) 9,423,363 835,799] 2,860,799 
Me OaUtr het. ats Sha S. 3,989,421] 87,710,957} 1,914,836] 5,388,837 398,254} 1,154,593 
RERUN oer Pei erait eve creck Sus fe 2,497,553| 46,136,340] 1,458,277) 3,331,229 228,050 576,080 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and 
hoop mills, and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood operating 
in 1931 was. 3,562, as compared with 3,531 in 1930. The capital invested in these 
mills in 1931 was $121,336,176, the employees numbered 22,361 and their wages 
and salaries amounted to $16,409,674. The logs, bolts and other raw materials 
of the industry were valued at $37,379,034 and the gross value of production was 
$62,927,750. The net production, or the value added by manufacture, in 1931 was 
$25,548,716. 
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The production of sawn lumber decreased in quantity from 1930 to 1931 by 
37:4 p.c. Lath production decreased by 42-7 p.c., and shingle production by 
24-1 p.c. Decreases were reported in the production of all but a few of the minor 
products. The total gross value of production decreased from $121,142,985 in 
1930 to $62,927,750 in 1931; for production by provinces for the latter year see 
Table 14. 


14.— Quantity and Value of Lumber and Value of Other Sawmill Products Made in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1931. 


Other 


Lumber Production. Sawmill Total. 
Province. Products. 
Quantity. Value. Value. Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ $ $ 
Prince Wd ward slang Ss cncdwes Seer eee chee 4, 552 101,177 14, 287 115, 464 
INOW COU: cc cog TOs ae Ree LIne ATEN chats crete 103 , 816 1,645,244 815,509 2,460, 753 
NewsBrunswick oe. 225. ort Gent 2. tah a 130,412 2,445, 087 1,089,355 8,534, 442 
QueDeCgae nce Sider tee oie ert ua elepe cian OR ee ER eye 399,581 8,778,618 6,554,576} 15,333,194 
Ontario? =) See hE TAT a EE Se Ie 417,959) 10,855,605 1,934,079} 12,789,684 
Manito bavice cco i nos lee ee eae 29,654 511, 708 35, 884 547,587 
SasikatChne Walley corse orc in a besee ee a ee ae 18,416 320, 953 14,058 335,011 
Albentate: batt. 2). Sentenien Je tee oe eee 50,999 756, 810 64,818 821,628 ~ 
British Columbian cr <5. ceca ea ee 1,342,164) 20,721,143 6,268,844] 26,989,987 
Wotals orcs hs: Seer eee a ee 2,497,553) 46,136,340} 16,791,410) 62,927,750 


British Columbia comes first in total production, contributing 53-7 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 80-1 p.c. of the shingles. Quebec comes second in total 
production, Ontario third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most 
important kind of lumber sawn, being produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with white pine, hemlock and 
yellow birch next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle 
wood sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of 
wood in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The square timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the ’60’s, thereafter declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. 
Our trade with the latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, 
boards and dimension stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest 
products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become invariable. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber exported from Canada changéd little during the first 30 years of the century, 
averaging about two billion feet board measure per annum. ‘The exports in 1931 
amounted to 937,733 feet board measure, valued at $20,116,020, of which the 
United States took the greater part. The exports of lumber, lath and shingles 
decreased in 1931 as compared with 1930. 


Subsection 4.—Summary of Primary Forest Production. 


For the purpose of comparing primary industries such as agriculture, fishing, 
forestry and mining, forestry production is here understood to consist of the total 
value of the products of woods operations, together with the value added by manu- 
facture in sawmills and pulp-mills, but not in paper-mills. Forestry production 
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under this system of classification, amounted to $303,145,169 in 1930 or about 
20 p.c. of the total primary production for the Dominion, which was estimated at 
$1,525,528,806. Forest production, therefore, stood in second place in this respect, 
being exceeded by agriculture with $758,791,743 or 50 p.c. and followed by mining, 
with $279,873,578 or 18 p.c. 


Subsection 5.—Other Forest Industries. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their raw material directly from the forest 
in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 
which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 
produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others 
manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of 
the value. There are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly 
in the manufacture of articles which do not contain wood as a component part. 
The first class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors and other millwork 
and planing-mill products; boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, 
boats and small vessels; kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, 
piping, tanks and silos; spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class 
includes the manufacture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and 
caskets, etc., and the use of paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, 
bags, stationery and paper goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary 
importance, includes the manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling 
stock, musical instruments, brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be 
said to include practically every form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these 
are entirely independent of the use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


Subsection 6.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in comparing manufacturing 
industries and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1931 the gross value of production 
for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $2,698,461,862 of which 
total the wood and paper group contributed $484,237,930 or nearly 18p.c. It 
was exceeded in this respect by the vegetable products with nearly 20 p.c. Of the 
ten groups of the industrial census the wood and paper group, which includes 
the manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood- and paper-using 
industries, was highest in number of establishments with 7,767, in capital invested 
with $1,053,064,435 in total number of employees with 121,672, and in salary and 
wage distribution with $140,349,106. 

In few industries did manufacture add, in 1931, a higher percentage to the raw 
material used than in the wood- and paper-using industries; in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper this percentage is 173 and in the lumber industry, 68. By the 
manufacture of lumber into planing-mill products its value is increased by 91 p.c. 


For the wood and paper group as a whole the net value of production, or the value 


added by manufacture, in 1931 was $291,858,015, or 152 p.c. of the value of raw 
materials used. In respect also of the net value of production the wood and paper 
group of industries surpasses any other group of manufactures. Further details are 
given in the Manufactures chapter of the present volume. 
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The forests of Canada contribute an important part to her export trade. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, exports of forest origin amounted to 
$175,740,269 and made up 380-4 p.c. of the total value of exports for the period, 
amounting to $576,344,302. Exports of forest origin were exceeded only by those 
of farm origin, which made up 35-4 p.c. of the total and were followed by products 
of mineral origin with 17 p.c. Forest products are also prominent among the 
individual items of exportation. Newsprint paper is second only to wheat on the 
list, with wood pulp third and sawn lumber sixth. The gross contribution of the 
forest toward a favourable trade balance for Canada amounted to $144,054,459 
during the same period, exceeding all other groups in this respect. 


Subsection 7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest 
has been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and 27 p.c. remains. Though the loss 
- of merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by forest protective 
services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious drain on our 
resources. At a low estimate fire destroys annually about 230,000,000 cubic feet of — 
merchantable timber and the young growth on 550,000 acres. 


Since the historic Miramichi fire, which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825, there have been a number of disastrous 
forest fires. About 1845 vast areas, west of lake Superior, were burned over. Some 
years later a very extensive fire burned along the height of land from lake Timiska- 
ming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 2,000 square miles 
of forest from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian bay. 
About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in 
Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. Two other fires 
in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square miles of country in the southern 
Algoma district; in Quebec, the country along the line of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires about this time. 


During more recent times a series of disastrous fires swept over northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine cul- 
minated, on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives 
and property damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general 
region were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire 
destroyed the town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908, a fire originating in 
the forest around Fernie, B.C., destroyed that city. Every year thousands of acres 
are devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in the aggregate are 
_ rapidly depleting our forest resources. In 1923 there were unusually disastrous 
fires, chiefly in Eastern Canada. A total area of over 6,000,000 acres was burned 
over with a loss of approximately $46,000,000. 


Speaking generally, there are annually two periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the 
forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the 
fall when the herbaceous growth is dead and the ground covered with dry leaves. 


Statistics compiled by the Dominion Forest Service from reports received from 
the various provincial and private forest protective organizations, show that during 
the last ten years—from 1922 to 1931—86-5 p.c. of all fires reported were due to 
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human agencies and were therefore preventable. The remainder were attributed to 
lightning. Campers, settlers and railways are responsible for most of the fires whose 
origin is determined. Other causes, including lumbering operations, lightning and 
incendiarism, account for smaller proportions. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in Eastern 
Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In this region the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is causing damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. Other 
insects, though -not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the forest. 
The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bud-worm 
are causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. During the last 
few years dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis by the 
Entomological Branch of the Department of Agriculture and promises to be effective 
in the control of defoliating insects. The loss caused by the various forms of rot 
and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused by insects under 
normal conditions. ‘The butt rot is especially prevalent in balsam fir, and the 
value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,970,000,000 cubic feet. During the last few 
years fire has destroyed annually about 230,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable 
timber and the young growth of various ages on 550,000 acres. The destruction 
occasioned by insects, fungi and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 700,- 
000,000 cubic feet perannum. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada 
are being depleted at the rate of upwards of 3,900,000,000 cubic feet per annum. 
With about 600,000 square miles of accessible timber in a growing condition, an 
average annual increment of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible 
under forest management and would cover this depletion. In view of the destruc- 
tion of young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, 
caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment is being produced 
at the present time throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing 
greatly in excess of this quantity. Extensive reproduction and rate of growth 
surveys being conducted by the Dominion Forest Service indicate that the incre- 
ment is greater than previously estimated. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FUR TRADE.’ 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
followed a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organiza- 
tion and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are 
given in the following paragraphs. 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen from the “Banks” 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the fur trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadoussac 
in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay and, when trade 
routes were discovered farther inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal fol- 
lowed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur trade, 
always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated number 
of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together-—settlement, 
by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield, made trade increasingly expensive, 
and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and romance, took — 
the more adventurous from the rational pursuits of settlers. Trade spread west and 

‘south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to Montreal and Quebec. 
The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent yearly to France from 
15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘Beaver’? was made the Canadian currency. 

In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson. bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some 380 years later, they sailed by charted routes to a safe 
harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseilliers, 
two French coureurs des bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north of lake 
Superior. They had sought aid in France but, being repulsed, turned to England. 
The charter of the ‘Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay” was 
obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, uncle of Charles II, who became first Governor 
of the company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). During the struggle with the 
French, beginning about 1685, no dividends were paid but with the English victory 
the company resumed payments. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay 
at the mouths of rivers; the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be 
brought to its posts. 

With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south passed out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy re-discovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudson’s Bay Company felt the 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 
for furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816 the rivals had absorbed or ruined 


_ Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes a detailed Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs (Wild Life), obtainable 
from the Dominion Statistician. 
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eleven other partnerships and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 
1821, the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest 
Company brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be 
added to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. There 
followed 40 years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859, and ten years later it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between the 
North Saskatchewan river and the International Boundary. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privileges. 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the fur trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Vessels now ply the larger lakes and rivers and the aeroplane is frequently used in 
transporting furs from the more inaccessible districts. Competition has increased 
and new territory is eagerly sought as in the days prior to 1821. Increase in trapping 
and improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mining 
and agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther 
afield, and to conserve the fur resources of the country the Provinces have found it 
necessary to enact laws to regulate the capture of fur-bearing animals and to provide 
for close seasons during certain periods of each year. The fur trade has assisted in 
meeting the demand for furs by popularizing common and previously despised furs 
and by encouraging the use of the furs of domestic animals. Fur farming is playing 
an increasingly important part in the fur trade of Canada, the value of pelts of ranch- 
bred animals now representing about 26 p.c. of the total annual value of the raw fur 
production of the Dominion. The fox has proved the best suited for domestica- 
tion, although other kinds of fur-bearers are being successfully raised in captivity— 
mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher, muskrat and beaver. The successful breeding 
of the fox on fur farms came in the period of rising prices after 1890 and the intro- 
duction of woven wire fencing. About the middle of the last century Persian lamb, 
astrachan and broadtail, the product of the Karakul sheep, a native of Bokhara, 
Central Asia, came into general use. A few of these sheep were imported into Canada 
some years ago, but the industry as a source of supply for pelts has not shown 
progress in this country. Experiments in the breeding of rabbits for their fur have 
resulted in the production of several valuable kinds, chief among which are the 
Chinchilla rabbit, whose fur resembles that of the Bolivian Chinchilla, and the 
castorrex!, named on account of the likeness of its fur to that of the beaver. 

The important markets for Canadian furs are London and New York: the trade 
figures for the twelve months ended June 30, 1932, show that of the total of $11,495,- 
086 worth of raw furs exported, the United Kingdom received $6,316,529 and the 
United States, $3,908,773. At the close of the Great War Montreal took a position 
as an international fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920 
when 949,565 pelts, valued at $5,057,114, were sold. The most recent figures show 
that at the auction sales held in Montreal during 1931 there were 1,381,130 pelts 
disposed of, with a total value of $4,731,648. Sales are also held at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton. An important industry in Canada in connection with the fur trade is 
that of the dressing and dyeing of furs. In 1931 the number of fur skins treated in 
Canadian plants was 7,034,498 and the amount received for the work, $1,571,740. 
The plants in operation numbered 10. 

1 Castor is the French word for beaver. 
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Exports.—Though the bison is gone forever and the beaver and the marten 
are slowly following, the fur trade of Canada is in no immediate danger of extinction. 
A century ago the value of the export trade in furs exceeded that of any other pro- 
duct. This has been greatly changed, yet the total output has not declined and 
Canada may be described as one of the great fur preserves of the world. In 1667 
exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 550,000 francs. In 
1850, the first year for which trade tables of the Province of Canada are available, 
the value of raw furs exported was £19,395 ($93,872); for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1920, the value was $20,417,329; for 1925, $17,131,172; for 1930, $15,357,386 
and for 1931, $13,544,088. Raw furs to the value of $11,495,086 were exported 
during the twelve months ended June 30, 1932, the British market taking $6,316,529 
worth and the United States most of the rest. The chart below shows the fluctua- 
tion of fur exports between the seasons 1924 and 1932. The area which will continue 
to furnish the historic peltries when settlement has planted its furthest outpost 
will still have to be reckoned by the hundreds of thousands of square miles. It is 
the function of the fur trade to turn this vast domain to perpetual economic use. 

For a review of the fur-farming industry of Canada, see Chapter VIII, pp. 
248 to 251. 


FUR EXPORTS 


YEARS ENDED JUNE 30,1924-32 


MILLIONS 
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Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various Depart- 
ments and Branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the con- 
servation of the wild-life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act and the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which the 
attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recommenda- 
tions. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating to the 
protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big game’? mammals 
and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or others. The Board 
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serves entirely without remuneration and during the whole period of its existence 
has incurred no expenditure. 

In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited over a period of 
years. Licences are required for trapping and trading, and direct revenue is derived 
by the provinces and territories from raw furs. The activities of the Dominion as 
a whole, with respect to wild life, are co-ordinated through biennial conferences of 
provincial and Dominion game protection officials. These conferences are called 
by the Department of the Interior and have assisted in evolving efficient plans 
for the preservation of Canada’s wild-life resources. 

Fur Trade Statistics.—Statistics of the number and value of raw furs and 
skins taken were collected at the decennial census of 1881 and thereafter till 1911, 
the figures showing a value of $987,555 taken in 1880, $768,983 in 1890, $899,645 
in 1900 and $1,927,550 in 1910. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
menced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, but arrangements were 
subsequently made with the provinces whereby the provincial game departments 
undertook to supply annually to the Bureau statements of the number and value 
of pelts taken in the respective provinces, the information being based on royalties, 
export taxes, etc. The figures of pelts taken and their values are given for the 
available years in Table 1. The high value shown for 1920 is due to the inflated 
prices of that time. 


1.—Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals Taken 
in Canada, years ended June 30, 1920-32. 


Value Value 

Year ended June 30. Pelts. 6 Polis: Year ended June 30. Pelts. of Pelts. 
No. $ No. $ 
POZO tc Maree ae seks Petanckend BOO! OO4 Sil 212387%6.005 We 1987... oo) Geren tare cle sta ea ss 4 , 289 , 233 18,864,126 
AZ ee oe Oo) ee ee 2eO36- 407 sed Om ol, 594 Mel O28... ayers ee co od we 3,601, 153 18,758,177 
BD Peele erste Ee Oni oc ws ate BeS605 (90 ail ehoos COU Hea O20 |... hs Bete ods eee es. fo 0; LO0;e29 18,745,473 
UPI ae tay ae, Soe See ho ee Me 42.963 2906 e516) MOL. O60 Med 930.04 5.0: of Wess wicrs cee nwte 3,798,444 12,158,376 
BO 2A Rete ec Sse RR CRE aio coms cted AGO (<9 PELOROLO VOL, Heit 9S L,- occ nts taecceuslcnn held s os 4,060,356 11,681,221 
POZO neetees <b Me ose te Ao SHSLU OLOMLO Teel O46 el Goo a deaeh, oko etme dia ee 4,415,715 10,156, 225 
OES eR it Bee ee Ee 3,686,148 | 15,072,244 : 


1 Fur prices in this year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later years 
should take this into account. 


Details by provinces of the numbers of pelts taken in the two latest years are 
given in Table 2. 


2.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals Taken in Canada, years 
ended June 30, 1931 and 1932. 


Numbers of Pelts. Values of Pelts. 
Province. i 
1930-31. 1931-32, 1930-31. 1931-32. 
$ 
16,331 20,696 760, 764 693,314 
75,628 62,546 427,351 403 , 882 
58,013 74,779 504,160 549,329 


407,297 577,607 698, 261 689,396 
614, 238 593,486 | 1,132,718 1,043, 739 
241,399 | 1,121,728 | 1,121,533 333 
186,518 201,522 650,779 576, 102 
371,281 341,922 | 1,945,737 999, 203 
61, 832 57,679 145, 224 132, 268 


4,060,356 | 4,415,715 | 11,681,221 | 10,156,225 
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Among the provinces Quebec occupies first place in value of raw fur production, 
its output in 1931-32 being valued at $2,334,262. Ontario is second with $1,857,397, 
and Saskatchewan third with $1,043,739. The relation of raw fur production in 
each province to the total of Canada in 1931-32 is shown by the following percent- 
ages: Quebec, 22-98; Ontario, 18-27; Saskatchewan, 10-27; Northwest Territories, 
9-83; Alberta, 8-63; Prince Edward Island, 6-82; Manitoba, 6-78; British Colum- 
bia, 5-67; New Brunswick, 5-48; Nova Scotia, 3-97; and Yukon, 1-30. 

The silver fox occupies first place among the fur producers of Canada, the 
value of the pelts of this kind in the season 1931-32 representing 30 p.c. of the total 
raw-fur production. Although the silver fox is of first importance in Canada as 
a whole, other fur bearers take the lead in some of the provinces. In the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario the silver fox is first, in Quebec and the Northwest Terri- 
tories the white fox leads, in the Prairie Provinces, the muskrat, and in British 
Columbia and Yukon, the beaver. : 


The following table gives details of raw-fur production by kinds. 


3.—Kinds, Numbers, Total Values and Average Values of Pelts of Fur-bearing 
Animals Taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1931 and 1922. 
et Numbers of Pelts. Total Values of Pelts. |Average Values per Pelt. 
ind. a | | 
1930-31. 1931-32. 1930-31. 1931-82. 1930-31. 1931-32, 
$ $ 

Badgern pei e ene 8, 039 4,968 139, 923 63, 130 17-41 12-71 
Bear, black and brown...... 4,634 2,754 22,923 9,012 4-95 3-27 

ISGAT GeLIZZl yc. acs eee 1 - 12 - 12-00 = 
Bear cwhitemcscast eee 261 130 °2,130 850 8-16 6-54 
Beaver nee ater sere 51,313 64,473 757, 943 747,342 14-77 11-59 
Coyote or prairie wolf!...... 21,190 23 , 542 253, 048 211,603 11-94 8-98 
Ermine (weasel)............ 546, 763 827, 646 415, 964 516, 067 0-76 0-62 
Hisheriorpekanvenn.. ...4+6: 3, 282 2,739 150,416 128, 202 45-83 46-81 
FBitehssi.2.eee ee. see - 180 - 574 - 3-19 
Hox, Cross... seeeen ee ae 8,955 Hime 384, 483 320,564 42-94 28-29 
Hox, Ted.2:. iene. peer 28,671 36,590 445,095 408, 637 15-52 11-17 
Hoxt silvers eee 71,816 107,473 | 8,216,217 | 3,089,179 44-78 28-74 
HOxs'bluet..cetrencs. ores rag 7h ieose 47,882 27,386 42-49 22-23 
Box; white... eee eee 71,877 67,416 | 1,669,701 1,373,809 23-23 20-38 
Fox, unspecified............. 278 312 4,071 4,116 14-64 13-19 
43) eG Ns icin SMA ao wee 7,976 8, 283 206,015 164, 752 25-83 19-89 

Marmot: <1 ee meres 41 ~ 21 ~ 0-50 - 
Marten or sablevies. mascee- 28,879 as 408,901 289, 450 15-80 13-29 
MEI 2 on. Fis cer See. 97, 083 131,920 904,348 986,281 9-32 7:48 
Muskrat:o' conn sce ee 2,639,086 | 2,601,660 | 2,143,148 | 1,391,010 0-81 0-53 
Otter ook). < See ee 8,685 8,214 171, 053 136, 004 19-70 16-56 
Rabbit (Chinchilla)......... 79 155 43 78 0-54 0-50 
Rabbit (other) v1... 99,145 60, 464 7,210 3,520 0-07 0-06 
RACCOON. pee eee 17,265 19, 840 86, 201 81,290 4.99 4-09 
Skunk 2a. seeks. aire ee 89, 186 113,901 106,198 94, 282 1-19 0-83 
Squitteld.ncte 7, das. dee 248, 564 288,793 24,815 28, 853 0-10 0-10 
Wildicatic.. ele 464 800 1,974 4,290 4-25 5-36 
NV OLE aac earn Aarienee ites 7, 068 6,876 103,174 69, 662 14-60 10-13 
Wolverine or carcajou....... 864 536 6, 063 3,030 7-02 5-65 
Deere, Benue rs. oo 272 487 408 1,948 1-50 4-00 
MOOS Caria tat pepsin oe 263 115 789 687 3-00 5-97 
Panther or cougar........... 491 701 982 526 2-00 0-75 
Domesticieat:atascnaecesee: 133 404 39 91 0-29 0-23 

Goplterh. ano ees 610 - 31 ~ 0-05 - 

Totalssy Py. 4,069,356 | 4,415,715 | 11. 681,221 | 10,156,225 ~ - 


‘Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES.' 


Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the cod banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted 
the mainland of North America, gave it the name of “Bacalaos’’, the Basque 
word for cod fish which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape 
Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early 
French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind. 
Fernandez de Navarrete mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Bank 


~ before 1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks 


to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather then returning to 
France with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed 
the cod as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it became common for a 
crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the 
fishing grounds. The product was salted and dried on land and at the end of 
the season shipped to France. In 1534 Jacques Cartier found traces in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence of these early ‘‘Captains Courageous” and their rivalries in arms, 
as well as in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them so far 
from home. An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at Tadous- 
sac by Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and thus to 
erect permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be regarded 
as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day 
the Canadian domain. It has never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest to 
both Europe and America. ; 
By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained rights of fishing and of drying fish on other sections of the 
Newfoundland coast together with the fisheries of Cape Breton and the Gulf. 
These French rights resulted in the French shore question which remained.,unsettled 
for nearly two centuries. The Seven Years’ War (1756-63) put a stop to con- 
tinuous fishing. At its close the Robin family of Jersey came to Canada and grad- 
ually acquired the former French fishing stations. Until the arrival of the Loyalists 
all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore fisheries alone (including those of 
the Labrador coast) were developed during this phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel 
put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world. On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in: extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten 
times that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 square 
miles, or over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. 


1 Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fisheries Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, together with advance 
summaries on Fish Caught, Marketed and Prepared, by provinces. These may be obtained from the 
Dominion Statistician. 
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In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 square miles of inshore waters 
controlled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent 
only a part of the fishing grounds of Canada. The Pacific coast of the Dominion 
measures 7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well sheltered. Throughout 
the interior is a series of lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh 
water on the globe—Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounts to over 
34,000 square miles, a total which of course does not include lake Winnipeg (9,457 
square miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 


Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters from which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state 
that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the 
globe, belong to Canada. 


It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal adequately with 
the Canadian fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than 
of a country, and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the enormous Hudson 
Bay and peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and the fish 
resources of which are not known, the Canadian fisheries may be divided into 
Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 
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A detailed description of these respective fishing grounds of Canada, of the 
fish caught on these grounds, and of the methods of fishing, will be found at pp. 
222-5 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; in 1930 the canneries numbered 333 and 
gave work to 6,000 people: 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The difficulty 
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of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning lobsters offers 
a constant problem in connection with the output, but with the co-operation of the 
fishermen there is hope that the fishery may be maintained and the annual harvest 
show no decline. In New Brunswick the canning of “sardines” (locally young 
herring and not a distinct type of fish) is second only to lobstering. Oysters, once 
plentiful everywhere, are now found in diminished quantities, but the Government 
is working towards the restoration of the industry through the development of 
oyster farming; favourable areas in Prince Edward Island waters have been seeded 
and the work in connection with oyster culture is being carried on under the direc- 
tion of experts. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administration 
of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Department of 
the Dominion Government, which then exercised complete jurisdiction over the 
fisheries under the supervision of a Minister, with a large staff of-inspectors, over- 
seers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. Early in 1930 a change in depart- 
mental organization was effected, whereby two Departments, each in charge of a 
Minister, were created to administer respectively the Marine and the Fisheries. 

In 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered the 
status of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. The Dominion 
now controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
and the fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the Magdalen islands. 
The non-tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces and Ontario, 


and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries of the 


Magdalen islands) are controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of 
fisheries legislation for all provinces rests with the Dominion Government. [See 
the Fisheries Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 73)]. The expenditure of the Dominion on the 
fisheries in the fiscal year 1931-32, including Civil Government salaries, contin- 
gencies, etc., was $2,045,891, and the revenue $105,937. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. In 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, 
in 1931, operated 23 main hatcheries, 9 subsidiary hatcheries and 7 salmon-retaining 
ponds at a cost of $271,160, and distributed 133,654,169 eggs, fry or older fish, 
mostly salmon and trout. The young fish are distributed gratis if the waters 
in which they are to be placed are suitable and are open to public fishing. 


Investigations and experiments directed toward the culture of the oyster have 
been carried on since 1929 at Malpeque bay, P.E.1., by the Dominion Department 
of Fisheries. Extension of oyster-farming, as it is called, to New Brunswick waters 
is in prospect as a result of an agreement entered into in 1932 between the Do- 
minion and New Brunswick authorities, whereby control of the oyster areas in the 
Westmorland County portion of Shediac bay was vested in the Department of 
Fisheries. Investigational work is now under way there with a view to intro- 

“ducing a farming plan similar to that followed in Prince Edward Island. The 
knowledge gained in these fields will doubtless be applied in other parts of the: 
country which are found suited to commercial oyster culture. 
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Direct Assistance.—Since 1927 fish collection services have been operated 
on several stretches of the Atlantic coast by the Fisheries Branch of the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries and by the present Department of Fisheries. 
Fishermen in the waters covered by the fish-collection boats are thus enabled 
to sell their catches promptly and have them delivered to purchasers at central 
points at small cost. They are also able to spend their time in catching fish instead 
of in preparing their catches for the dried and cured-fish markets. Again a system 
has been established of broadcasting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait 
and ice supplies, ice conditions along the coast and prevailing prices. Further, 
under authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 72), systems of instruc- 
tion in improved methods of fish curing and barrel making have been in operation 
for several years. 


Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., and 
Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. The biological stations at St. Andrews and 
Nanaimo are concerned chiefly with problems of fish life, while at the fisheries 
experimental stations at Halifax and Prince Rupert, attention is devoted to the 
practical problems of the fishing industry. A marine biological station, chiefly 
for oyster investigation work, is conducted at Ellerslie, P.E.1., and a sub-station 
for salmon investigations at Cultus Lake, B.C. The Biological Board employs 
a permanent staff of scientists, and in addition, Toronto, McGill, Queens, Manitoba, 
British Columbia and the chief Maritime Province universities send workers to the 
several stations, chiefly professors and trained scientists. The life-histories of 
edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured fish, improved methods of handling 
and preparing fish, and numerous other practical problems have been taken up 
and scientific memoirs and reports issued. 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing 
these by the war of 1812, the United States, after 1818, surrendered all but their 
right to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make repairs, and to 
fish around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence 
from Point Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the unsettled bays 
on this portion of the North Shore. 


Questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty of 
1818 were set at rest for the years 1854-66 by the Reciprocity Treaty. This 
treaty provided for the free admission into either country of the fish products of 
the other, and fishermen of each country were allowed to fish in the Atlantic terri- 
torial waters of the other, with the exception of specified rivers and other grounds. 


In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States as the difference in the value of the concessions 
mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, banding down the 
“Halifax Award’’, the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 1885, however, the 
United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty and a period of disagree- 
ment followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when the plenipotentiaries 
of the two nations agreed to the “ Unratified Treaty of 1888’’, which provided that 
United States fishing vessels were to be granted, without fee, annual licences author- 
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izing them to purchase provisions and outfits in Canadian ports, to tranship 
catches and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew the so-called modus vivendi 
licences. Since it was recognized that the treaty could not receive official sanction 
before the commencement of the fishing season, it was agreed that United States 
fishing vessels, on payment of $1.50 per registered ton, should receive annual licences 
conveying the above privileges. The treaty was rejected by the United States 
Senate but Canada continued to issue modus vivendi licences up to 1918, when 
arrangements were made for reciprocal privileges in the ports of either country. 
The arrangement was discontinued in the United States on July 1, 1921. In the 
following year the modus vivendi licences were revived in Canada but this system 
was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and United States fishing vessels are now limited 
to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818.1 


On the Great Lakes also, the more important fishery problems, such as restock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of State Governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian wacers. In 
1906 an International Commission first aiscussed the question, while in 1922 the 
prohibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for five years, with a view to conserva- 
tion, was recommended by a Parliamentary Commission. 


The Halibut Fishery —The halibut fishery on this side of the Pacific is engaged 
in only from Canadian and United States ports, but, owing to the fact that it is 
largely carried on beyond territorial waters, neither country alone can control it. 
Ai the same time it is in the interests of both countries that the fishery should be 
permanently maintained in a flourishing condition. The question of finding an 
adequate method of dealing with the matter was therefore referred to the Canadian- 
American Fisheries Conference that was appointed in 1918 by the Governments 
of the two countries to consider the settlement of outstanding fishery questions 
between Canada and the United States. In 1922 Canada proposed that the halibut 
question should be considered by itself. This was agreed to, and resulted in the 
treaty signed Mar. 2, 1923, “For the Protection of the Pacific Halibut’’. Under 
this treaty a close season in each year was provided for halibut fishing. A further 
convention, signed by the plenipotentiaries of both countries at Ottawa on May 9, 
1930, and ratified by the Governments of the two countries on May 9, 1931, provided 
certain additional regulations in connection with the division of the waters into 
fishing areas, changing of dates for close seasons, etc. This revised convention 
provides a simpler and more responsive system of control than was previously 
possible.? ; 

Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18), for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made 
for the distribution annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats 
of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax 
Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42), increased the amount to $160,000, 
the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by Order in Council. For 
the year 1931 payment was made under authority of the Deep Sea Fisheries Act 


1Licenves are being issued to United States’ vessels for the fishing season of 1933, and these confer the 
privilege of entering Canadian ports to buy bait or_to obtain supplies of water. 

2For a pamphlet containing the text of this revised convention application should be made to the 
Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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(R.S.C. 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels entitled to -receive 
bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed 
$80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $6.80 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to 

receive bounty, $5.80 each. The claims paid numbered 11,157, compared with 
10,308 paid in the previous year. The total amount paid in 1931 was $159,432. 
Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1928 to 1931 are as follows:— 


1.—Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1928-31. 


Number of Men who Received Amount of Bounties Paid. 
Province. Bounties. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 19380. 1931. 
No No No. No $ $ $ 3 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,309 1473 1,400: 1,498 9,334 10,745 9,809 9,671 
Noevarseotias. tse... Ath. s 9,470 10,036 10,024 10,512 79,078 83, 459 80,050 76, 748 
NewaBbrunswack..9).5s05. 2,240 2,504 2,849 oye) 19,388 20,311 23,414 24, 643 
Quebec. ate: Sie es 6,214 6,294 6,745 7, 606 43,611 45,248 46,501 48,370 
Totals......... 19,233 20,397 21,618 22,837 || 151,411 | 159,763 | 159,774 159, 432 


Fisheries Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries and those branches of the 
different Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. 
The Fisheries Department of the Dominion Government exercises jurisdiction 
over the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the Northwest Territories, Yukon and 
British Columbia; and the Fisheries Branches of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta have jurisdiction over the fisheries of their respective 
provinces, excepting that in the case of Quebec the fisheries of the Magdalen 
islands are under the jurisdiction of the Dominion authorities. The province of 
British Columbia has a Fisheries Branch, but it does not engage in independent 
statistical work. Under the arrangement above referred to, the statistics of the 
catch and of the products marketed in the fresh state or domestically prepared 
are collected by the local fishery officers, checked in the Department of Fisheries 
and compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the case of manufactured 
fish products, schedules similar to those of other sections of the Census of Industry 
are sent by the Bureau to the operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, 
etc., the fisheries officers assisting in securing expeditious and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. No comparable figures of production are available prior to the 
Confederation of the provinces, but about 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the three Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of something like 
$1,500,000, while the production of Lower Canada was probably worth $1,000,000. 
In 1870 the total was $6,600,000 and this was more than doubled by 1878. In the 
’90’s it passed $20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. The highest figure was reached 
in 1918, with over $60,000,000, but this was in a period of greatly inflated prices. 
Between that year and 1921 the total value of the products of the fisheries decreased 
and in the latter year was back to $34,000,000. From 1921 to 1926 a steady increase 
to $56,000,000 took place and in the following three years the value fluctuated around 
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the $50,000,000 mark. The prevailing world-wide depression has affected the 
markets for fish products; the value dropped to $48,000,000 in 1930 and to 
$30,500,000 in 1931. These figures represent the total values of fish marketed, 
whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise prepared state. 

The number of employees, which was 80,450 in 1929 and 79,558 in 1930, fell to 
74,903 in 1931 and the capital invested in the industry which was $60,000,000 in 
1918 and $62,579,000 in 1929, reached $64,026,297 in 1930 but decreased to 
$45,350,514 in 1931.4 ; 

Among individual fish products the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record is taken back to early times, the cod is the most valuable 
fishery; in the past 30 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and relatively high price of lobsters have more than once sent 
cod down to third place as in 1927, 1929 and 1930. Halibut, for a number of years 
prior to 1931, occupied fourth place among the chief commercial fishes but in 1931 
dropped to fifth place, yielding fourth place to herring. These changes have, 
of course, affected the relative standing of the provinces, British Columbia now 
occupying the leading place that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia, and pro- 
ducing in recent years fish products to nearly half the total value. The yearly 
record of production since 1870, the total production by provinces for the past six 
years, and the record by values of principal fish products for the past five years 
in descending order of importance, are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The aggregate 
value of production in 1931, $30,517,306, shows a decrease of 36-2 p.c. from the 
figure of $47,804,306 in 1930. The wide variations in prices from year to year 
make total values misleading. On the other hand, the quantities of different kinds 
of fish are stated in many different units and the total volumes of production are 
difficult to compare. An effort is made to overcome these difficulties in Table 7 by 
working out what the values would be in 1931 if prices had remained the same as 
they were in 1930. On this basis, the decrease due to smaller quantities was 21-2 
p.c. and that due to lower prices 15-0 p.c. 

1 For detailed historical statistics of the fisheries, see pp. 53-56 of Fisheries Statisties of Canada, 1931, 
obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


2.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1931. 


Norre.—From 1870 to 1906 inclusive, years ended June 30; from 1908 to 1917 (a) inclusive, years ended 
Mar. 31; since and including 1917 (b), calendar years. No statistics are available for the nine months’ 
period ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 

HS 10 seme seas 6,577,391]| 1886........ 18,679, 288)) 1902........ 21 959.433\) L918) 2 case. 60, 259,744 
1S (ee oa cen: BL LOO PL SOc ete ssc 1858865103) 1903.2... 43%: 2310) S78 O10 cee 56,508,479 
BE ete 9,570,116) 1888........ 17,418,510) 1904........ 23,016. 439 1920).5 ce, « 49, 241,339 
a ata. 10,754,997) 1889......2. 17,665, 256) 19055... 2... 29,479,562) 1921........: 34, 931, 935 
MSUAness en 11,681,886] 1890........ Pe 714, S02NSL906=; ee se 26; 219-485 922 es 41,800,210 
TST Oats ie s.o ey LOESHSO!. S855 ES9IGes... .2 2 18,977,878) 1908........ Dy, A99NS4 9 L928 eans et... 42,565,545 
Ps ced sic ot AT OOOH TCO2sR a les 2 TS 04d Ty G09 see ee 25,451,085) 1924........ 44,534, 235 
COA 12,005, 934]) 1893........ 20,686, 661)) 1910........ 29,6297 1691925... 5. ss. 47,942,131 
LY 13, 215, 678] 1894........ ZO TALD Dane LO Uh cas.c «cee 29.9655 438N 1926s 05.5.0. 56,360, 633 
LU RR eae eae DOO) 2Oa el OoO aerate x 20,199,338), 1912....2... 34,667; 872) 1927...2...4 49,123,609 
ASSOC ee ee 14,499,979] 1896........ 201407, 42551913. ..2% aor 33,389, 464)| 1928........ 55,050,973 
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MOSS. coescace 16,824,092) 1898........ LOGO Te Ty) LOLS. seeeies 3152645631 19305.2 2.0808 47,804,216 
TBSS <a cists ee & 16,958,192] 1899........ 21,891, 706) 1916:.....2% BD, 500, 7089S)... .2.60, 30,517,306 
WSS 45 es 17,766,404) 1900........ 21,557,639) 1917 (a).....] 39,208,378 

‘hohe a eae HGF OR) VES WE Ee 25,737, 153]) 1917 (b)....| 52,312,044 


a 
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3.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, calendar years 1926-31. 


Province. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


$ $ $ ; $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,358,934 | 1,367,807 | 1,196,681 1,297,125 | 1,141,279 1,078,901 
NOV8& SCOUS (isa feels ox 12,505,922 | 10,783,631 | 11,681,995 | 11,427,491 | 10,411,202 7,986,711 
New Brunswick............. 5,325,478 | 4,406,673 | 5,001,641 | 5,935,685 | 4,853,675 4,169,811 
Quebee3 i. 2 5 ngdy oink ee 3,110,964 | 2,736,450 | 2,996,614 | 2,933,339 | 2,502,998 1,952,894 
Ontariorssees pose et reas 3,152,193 | 3,670,229 | 4,030,753 | 3,919,144 | 3,294,629 2,477,131 
Dianitoba.... dose scl fe Get 2,328,803 | 2,039,738 | 2,240,314 | . 2,745,205 | 1,811,962 1,241,575 
Saskatchewan............... 444 , 288 503 , 609 563 , 533 572,871 234,501 317,963 
Albertaniis: cei ede s Uatkste 749,076 712,469 725,050 732,214 421,258 153 , 897 
British Columbia........... 27,367,109 | 22,890,913 | 26,562,727 | 23,930,692 | 23,103,302 | 11,108,873 
Wokoore et. sow cee ete 17,866 12,090 51,665 24,805 29,510 29,550 

Totals.......... 56,360,633 | 49,123,609 | 55,050,973 | 53,518,521 | 47,804,216 | 30,517,306 


4.— Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 


1927-31. 
Increase (+) | 
or 
Kind of Fish. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. Decrease (-) 
1931 
compared 
with 1930. 
Salmon accinterns a4 cwt.| 1,541,447) 2,286,151) 1,550,780) 2,362,529} 1,343,701/— 1,018,828 
$ 15,065,062] 17,867,053] 15,008,825) 17,731,891 7,972,017|— 9,759,874 
UGbSters 7 acth or: soe cwt. 316, 831 332,437 372,820 407, 265 435, 490)+ 28,225 
$ 5,426,176 5, 183, 988 5,696,542) 5,214,643 5,037,028|— 177,615 
Code Sonate eae cwt. 1,978, 803 2,150,078 1,979,440 1,662,421 1,463,626}— 198,795 
$ 4,881,980 6,285,777| 5,394,636 4,288, 813 2,827,350|— 1,461,463 
Horrings Aes... see. cwt. 2,724,113 2,396,054 2,317,806 2,190,776 2,462,751|/+ 271,975 
$ 3,358,098} 3,104,911 3, 186, 662 2,623,174 2,330,044|— 293,130 
Ealibut®:.enes epics ewt. 299, 854 329, 923 335, 824 282,605 210, 926] — 71,679 
$ 3,945,312 3,812,321 4,832,296 2,871,455 1,780,044|— 1,091,411 
Wihitefishe,. 4x eeiices .£ cwt. 185, 664 180, 695 196,386 169, 747 156, 215) — 13,532 
$ 2,192,738 2,192,567 2,453, 703 1,818,941 1,425,311;— 393,630 
Haddocks a. csaeecoses: ewt. 421,709 481,708 545,400 486,344 363,850; — 122,494 
$ 1,483,844 1, 733, 781 1,951,642 1,851, 724 1,362,876|— 488,848 
Sardinesees  ecuncwoeee oe brl. 174,695 285,990 249,194 129,459 63, 660} — 65,799 
$ 1,046,575 1,291, 722 1,626, 764 1,074, 487 837,560|— 236,927 
Pilehards: ch s.cccwee cwt. 1,368, 582 1,610,252 1,726,851 1,501,404 1,472, 085} — 29,319 
$ 1,838, 867 2,863, 137 2,199, 834 1,589, 609 807,842}|— 781,767 
Pickerel or doré........ cwt. 140,019 142,610 128,500 103, 146 92,349] — 10, 797 
$ 1,347,589 1,616,442 1,453, 847 939, 762 765,492)— 174,270 
PLT OUUR Ree ic wre wise tees cwt. 92,007 91,694 90,854 69, 809 57,420! — 12,389 
$ 1,397,294 1,347,779 1,324, 775 1,031,979 707,522|— 324,457 
SIMEMS shes temic cine eto cwt. 82,762 91,877 83, 984 66,121 74,522!) 8,401 
$ 1,117,330 1,241,452 1,190,908 853, 034 652,837;— 200,197 
Mackerele. so cotin. ee cwt. 158, 797 123, 768 152,756 178,464 196, 248)+ 17,784 
$ 582,705 528, 267 536,021 598,019 502,477| — 95,542 
Ling Gods. 280 ie see Owe: 49,916 50,772] - 48,489 49,591 50, 987)+ 1,396 
$ 401,259 366, 101 415,776 333, 564 239,014] — 94,550 
Sword hsheeeee-eee ee. cwt. 7,299 8, 088 6,336 11, 933 12,629}+ 696 
$ 120, 692 132,345 98, 241 214, 806 236, 617!-+- 21,811] 


1 Quantities caught. 2 Values marketed. 
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4.—Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 
1927-31—concluded. 


Increase (++) 
or 

Kind of Fish. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. eee! 

compared 

with 1930. 
GROMEaee ss oi aicec ccs < cwt. 34,573 53,176 67,055 43, 762 51,415|+ 7,653 
$ 272, 687 763,315 616, 722 346, 649 231,7386/— 114,918 
Clams and quahaugs.... brl. 57,712 63,320 67,739 64,709 56,053|— 8,656 
$ 274, 287 322,874 346, 772 319,469 227,614|— 91,855 
RO VALOR oie sccm as 5 5 eee brl. 21,650 21,493 24,959 23 , 942 24,337|/+ 395 
$ 197,781 214, 180 226, 876 205,019 193,563|— 11,456 
Hake and cusk......... cwt. 177,370 253,244 339,217 294,376 171,748|— 122,628 
$ 232,404 368, 237 517,311 431,666 191,898;— 239,668 
pbDGGsrtee. Wears oa. cwt. 121, 764 104,145 97,669 62,041 42,804|— 19, 237 
$ 633, 150 612,931 687,731 461, 676 190,421;)— 271,255 

Blue pickerel............ cwt. 31,173 21,496 25,831 59, 284 54, 048) — 5, 236 
$ 187,038 257,952 333, 220 420,917 178,359|— 242,558 
LPN OGUE Sene Bee eee cwt. 70,473 62,701 82,546 56, 464 45,452) — 11,012 
$ 356, 992 362, 922 409,970 228,905 161,674|— 67,231 
iD o ys Cait i ewt. 15,926 25,661 14,539 16,388 20,083}-+ 3,695 
$ 139, 932 22h vou 133 , 542 147,114 125,981)— 21,1383 


1 Quantities caught. 2 Values marketed. 


Operations in 1931.—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1931 was 
$30,517,306, as compared with $47,804,216 in 1930, $53,518,521 in 1929, $55,050,973 
in 1928, $49,123,609 in 1927, $56,360,633 in 1926, $47,942,131 in 1925 and 
$44,534,235 in 1924. In Tables 5 and 6 will be found statements for the whole of 
Canada of each fish and fish product marketed in 1931, with comparative figures for 
the preceding year—Table 5 dealing with sea fish and Table 6 with products of the 
inland fisheries. In Table 7 an analysis is made of the change in the value of each 
product from the preceding year due to variations in price and quantity respectively. 
On the whole, prices were lower in 1931. In Tables 8 and 9 the numbers of the 
fish-canning and curing establishments are shown, together with the materials used 
and values of the products. 


5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1930 and 1931. 
1930. 1931. 
Kind of Fish or Product. on |] - 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Meg $ 
ES es ee ee ewt. 112,866 434,553 94,152 322,604 
0 SEE BER cfbvars $ Hibs Ile palsnc(dy 22, 906 230, 767 
NINE 150s ele os ws sc cB aR ae ve ee 149,076 599, 122 158,921 545,446 
Bemmrnomed filets; .......050.c5...0.ccavaee ees :j 33, 564 395, 701 21,936 216,003 
a Bhd ee cee ouebebers if - ~ 137 822 
I a me. 5 HS ile > oc we babel 8 bee 3 322,960 | 2,116,889 275,814 1, 247, 684 
Eoin sc. Guile Ginnbicccelne be wiciee's ¥ 24, 760 252,524 22,539 185,313 
Se oe eee eee cases 5, 793 28,394 555 3,585 
A Bererlemoricinal | os. 5 3.0.4.. 2a sees gal. 84,596 65,046 51,651 31,639 
a Cs. a. File adlies do sstieh odes sf 181,326 80, 883 142, 733 43, 487 
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5.—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 


1930 and 1931—continued. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Haddock, UISEGMLOS Me ou Wee Surtees ou nee ee tinge 
TPESUMPLIUIOTS eee eer tots cleeis tao tee ue 

i CANNEOC ee rvck tats ee sarc oe Ei oes 

ae SIMOKCOG <5 oc cate ars on I tae 

Ee poked filletsi. se. s ences eae ee 

a Oreen-sa COG aici week shen Oona 

eS ro hia (c( Weck Cane uk Ohne i nen er nei bon Raate oi 
Ihonelesss, ao. sets te wots See oe 
Hake and Cusicauseduireshicw sae cie shee 
fresh Tlletseees.... ce. sete Gee 

3 oreenealteds ah etn as ose ieee. 

ee Canned Wiad lo Soe ee 

es smoked tulletsie spa. aoe eee 

oy Aried:..2. ta aes. oe 

“ Doneless-F se ete 
Pollock, USCELETESY cae 2 see te soar ee ees 
fresh AHOtsay.. 2 Sees Be OR ee ee ae 

= boneless ac aie oe eee 
ea ET is SRA OT G6 cor 

3 driedSt. Ses... aA ee eee 
Whiting, ec Bio se ey eerie ecient cor cee 
Cathish Ares iameeriece are ean ores See 
sf fresh lléts een. oe eno 
Halibut, used fresh -eeesaae.. cs dee ee ee ee 
Broke. ; ee ete Peat cca Ue 

ed CANNES — ee et einer coo 
Flounders, brill, plaice, usediireshiwk...2.6. este 
fresh’ Millets. ees tee. nies ease 

a sno kee, Aeon sae ae eee 
Skate, used tréshe 6. Scere eee © Lon. 
Soles. usedtiresh tant sero eae etree ee: 
‘Sputtrésh: MiSts 42.9. daowd aoe ee ite 
Herring, used: Ineshiic iis ah ocean ee ee cee 
canned (round) ase. ee eee ot acer a 

vs Canned. (kippercG) S.-i vee eee ee eee 

cs smoked (round ene. nae Petre fede cn 

My smoked. (boneless) ise; diss: Gie8. ces fies 

xy TEST 8} ore) oy 6 Une atte a ich RE ny sO ok, Seen 

7 aryzsaltédletehiin cae ae aoe thee 

* hoy Colca axe MMe coope oot re Miner E oto he 

sf Used aS Dalle eee coe ete tee 

4) fertilizer: ject ct eae. cart See eee 

OU Se Aes REE Es Soe ee ee 

se ORS Eee Oo hs SSO Ps a 

¢ CalES oo. ea cl eid Soc See oe 
Mackerel, used: fresh ace cis. oe ere 
canned 4! 4s... passe iss Sea pete 

os SMOKE 4 nde eee ae 

s DICKIC Ghat ee Eee oe eee 

ef fillets (salted) =et nS ee 

i ISOC: AS) DAIb: kee eine cote ee ae 
SardinessCannedsrs oh... tech on oie cee on ee 
cS soldiresh andisalted=.-...e een ee 
Pilchards, usedHiresliva..3.0 . Suet See eee 
Cannegmn ste ac iet anc) near ene ane 

s USECCAS AEN geet ck tree. Ree 

ee OU cree act ia ied eth ee ee 

ce TG aR eee scant Genes RA 2 
Alewivies suseduimesinn.—-.aeea atta. tetas ees bien: 
“ LErtiliZeEeren, Ga mes ok eee 

es Baltedienwe a ee eee Sette csc oes 

oY SIN OKCC ara eens fe cskin ce ite tape ernie 

Ho USE CAE: Dat a. era rec ee ooo eevee. 
Bass used ireslaeyaa. ce eee ts on ct OER hs 
‘Perel: hised:iresi cca ae ets ercs eee 
Salmon, Used freslis. .:5.5a meets oe eee 
Canhoder tee acc ress kaka ie 


cases 


cwt. 
“ce 


cases 
brl. 


1930. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

136, 816 575, 831 
59,357 743,924 
15, 128 95,014 
34,589 293 , 282 
4,122 48,161 
10, 208 26,116 
13,049 55, 160 
1,751 14, 236 
8,453 14, 284 
8,453 76, 109 
37,849 86,556 
1,193 6,562 
9,641 83,341 
50,900 151, 038 
1,867 13, 681 
8,023 16, 844 
14 14 
6, 699 15,588 
10,301 48, 093 
40 211 
1, 886 4,é71 
4 32 
282,416 | 2,869,961 
6 130 
135 1,364 
11,389 48, 088 
11 121 
3,381 8, 870 
19,069 97,619 
205,096 365,456 
2,740 11,335 
74,489 263, 265 
688 6, 810 
805,973 961,364 
20, 846 122,409 
183,915 381,524 
102, 792 83, 192 
98,038 25,488 
2,899 114,449 
182 447 
35, 809 162,699 
469 2,386 
131 846 
47,354 432, 088 
244, 238 979,299 
79,349 95, 188 
25 154 
55, 166 220,468 
926 2,415 
3, 204,058 678,115 
13, 934 688,457 
15,130 24,673 
1,875 937 
14,593 71,534 
1,165 4, 280 
6,011 9,736 
119 2,083 
1,733 15,576 
310,352 | 2,951,304 
2,223,469 ' 13,924,037 


1931. 


Quantity. 


131,306 
44,189 


686, 697 


Value. 


$ 


534, 404 
508,019 
75,094 
204, 748 
19,077 


5, 219.757 
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5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 


1939 and 1931—concluded. 


1930. 
Kind of Fish or Product. ee —_— 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

Sia RET IGEEES 0 RCE sh a Rel PT Oe ewt. 1,383 20, 253 
s RATE SOUL cin se etsgtas apa ive eh cae eS aS y 116, 223 292,782 

= cop ke! <eriec’e YMRS tee eoh Sadia BOP AA Soe ea ¥ 25,095 463,394 

Hs [SVCE A Lay 1 tot SR NEA A et RE at ol ee << 2,462 19,008 

- MS OCEL SHEED G sie cree ence ninapsere ene eset aarereta < 729 2,837 

. TED yt ne RR See get RND Bie ste ted aa “4 19,333 24,040 
RISE CMITESING poh AG . 540. Graal ow «cc dls melee ns ates s 3,909 35,351 
“"GSSRTU tt oe i a Hiei iG enn CEG” oe ie brl. 22 550 
BSALOIUAW ISOC LLESI 2. . since caresses ose dedwa ec ctes CWH 58,944 796, 700 
Pe SOM PRIS MNCS IL... alae encterosersisie. cue huelomw tw eteshe ey 526 7,368 
: RPE IEAT Cmte ARMS cw ete neat oh cs thease re.) cfots lb. - - 

MP UMIIS OC TOSI Nc i, Gi ciealie giaieys eit daelet a's ves cewt. 139 2,914 
Eslpekecod, used {resh..). icc esse eden s ce cee. “ 13,414 86,705 
of BISTLEC [hod SA A oe an ARR te Se a 156 2,956 

lad PAECOM RA COUR ce iets hae sa wet METS es 51 943 

Ee Sun C70 eee eet leet ee BR py ea 4 1,584 29,979 
Pemexecod UBeeIresh)., ...8) 5. sa tiggs oe cs sau sane ca 48,591 333, 564 
< PEELING NS © Uleremtin nea ocelot ce. neers t rap enero We = = 

nf enroked fillets ees seer. « msslele son eae'e oh - = 
PREICO MUSOU MTOSH 0s caee ccs ean dene oo ay 4,248 245577 
Magaeoro, Used fresh, »:<..6cceeaida bisiek ad same Jes y 2,666 16, 761 
RO AIOBIIPRTISECHELES DY «os ona.cic gods ave is o's 0) o honSans iors Wives brl. 3,639 9,014 
OTS TU SPEST Sa STR ee ewt. 2,474 23, 235 
(UNC RETO E SSA LISTE 6 1 9 'et=) ae ee ss 355 2,569 
Mulachons, used fresh..............cccc cee eceee os 899 4,214 
eG mISGL ASiDATt. 2). csc ee cee cabelne ues brl. 6,572 31,374 
Bamonunasmyised [reshe .. Miesiee «ss cos ee s'cetuees cewt. 11,933 214, 806 
Permmeameised fresh. bio. es ee chee pie bes i toa oo BoreG 
Niroderisterused fresh o<. e.ce sale en echeneace ds 5,919 29,359 
Clams and quahaugs, used fresh................ brl. 19,677 Si euLl 
as iM CARNE bacco aes cases 44,708 262,358 

RPM ONO ME AUITOG 0... ok aids ves. o5e deine a wee “4 350 3,5C€0 
sf SEGYS| TRS Cy ne ee ee brl - - 
CANGS SSR TES Ub etc) | ee re a cwt. - = 
PROS SCU TREGI..f. ach adele. bias Sau dential weve “ 4,539 26,276 
ee (RIYEC), heeeeing OL, ce ge. oe Smee cases 295 3,141 
OIDSTRS TGS de GS] 6725 [Ie a cwt 125,136 | 2,283,808 
LOLS eh eR «soe tas ees % 39 26,370 

ss AOC hrs, Sed Maca clo wis at ok OM ates s cases 139,109 | 2,873,796 

fs choca | EN airs (a Cen ae ae ee 3,261 30, 669 
OURSSISUS) JUS) Sa et Oe ee cwt. = = 
uersaMse Crash... 2.) Soda. sos aviele deules doee brl. 23 942 205,019 
PUP MODARSNCIER <.. wes cdeie laws cuceas Qbie Cade gal. 36, 707 ¢3, 699 
Mv EDTA ELS IS eae pa Sa cases 195 1,823 
SRM R BCU Pes... vies slats a tee dclolne ees 0 cwt. 1,578 20,426 
BP AISIOSTUIBOCUTOSIT, - 02h. Gl ks. vaca vs silt coe ewe ‘¢ 578 1,108 
LVS, CLG). i id oh. 2s aes ae ae 765 10,306 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... 4 1,555 5, 838 
Sue te SR ee LN Se. , No. 2,291 13,746 
se RCE Tere, See es: «ears GR Sees oe! 10,544 18,190 
i ER I Se an Nie ae a cg 9 76 
Mniiebonomacal. y. 0. tied ack des bye cbs occ es ton 273 6,775 
Sa rn rt a e 581 29,050 
en SE a ees een eee ae ee gal. 22R3 Tt 9,786 
RMIT ONS oho de. Gh aS nak «eh cieltndes «ae sg 30 152 
CLL. 13 cede ae eee Oe 2 Sa “ 525,533 192, 168 
rere i, v2 kid oles Cok ee canes 2! 114,558 22,229 
TS a ere ae, See “ 99,127 34,342 
oS Ee ton 899 45,165 
eT en en « 3,841 238,950 
0) a Seen “§ 390 14,120 
EE Os es no er cwt 31,574 30,784 
IRE ee Pe. ath dba veas os ton 11,055 31,059 
Re eae Bee - 46,919 
MRIS HOME, A ie ee. etek, PAs ns 0 8 ae — | 41,451,977 


1931. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

249 4,912 
386, 693 793,516 
9,149 127,905 
2,085 10,4389 
1,464 2,208 
11,447 22,921 
4,509 38,950 
252 6,251 
67, 906 620,093 
300 4,091 
100 115 
53 1,295 
aL lila (i NA 
310 4,652 
Pd AWS) 27,698 
49, 746 229,492 
454 6,622 
111 2,900 
Bee TB 10, 937 
1,561 7,566 
6,216 13,061 
2,216 16,219 
233 1,156 
198 477 
dh fhila} 6,114 
12,629 236, 617 
18,389 51,3638 
7,363 36, 663 
sonOdt 82,240 
Dota 145,374 
421 4,210 
14 56 
88 Palla 
5, 068 26,521 
204 1,693 
143, 083 2,307,478 
543 28,910 
146,338 2,673,412 
3,021 27,228 
29 100 
24,337 193 , 563 
23,392 41,201 
44 440 
1,188 15,778 
913 Beha(3s 
483 4,278 
1,330 5,432 
1,463 7,004 
10,129 14, 2938 
103 310 
21,576 4,545 
4,590 918 
170,271 19,362 
83, 804 10,544 
1,010 34, 869 
11,316 217,303 
354 12,128 
17,509 23,947 
4,850 11,182 
- 52,276 
— | 25,783,101 
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6.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed, calendar years 1930 and 1931. 


1930. 1931. 
Kind of Fish or Product. SEEN SITET 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
$ g 
Alewives; fresh: aces. en reh eee cwt. 257 579 197 446 
is BALLOGS2 ca ae eee nner Ee ete: brl. 104 Wa ‘ 70 380 
Baga, freah nits ae ee pee CWite 630 10,374 669 8,700 
Carp stresses: a2 eee ee oe et vee Eee ni 12,034 67,179 16,003 68,507 
Cathshatresh \ccncnucse ec ene ca het i! 8,954 79,829 9,942 81,310 
Wels; treshi: sterner ctetie ore teas Secret se 13,914 123, 879 17, 867 109, 762 
Goldeyessiresh: ean esiertc nonce cei nore i 366 3,139 65 767 
“ BITLOKGC Sree ee roms therein os 3, 266 94,428 2,136 38,117 
FHoerrine streshi gases eb ee ae ie 63113 287, 435 59,508 360,505 
[sin eee een ce etn e ce ten tees ake Bere on ae iy - 652 391 895 930 
Maskinonge stress ..aiy cis ais oan = 147 3,975 187 4,167 
IMixeGsfisiistresbcceer cde oie, sets ceo bere e 41,652 151,273 37,538 140,351 
Mutletss freshiae east ona e ie, wets cot heeetny aotyatos re 13, 189 23,413 3,015 8,518 
Pere, {TGS weet or eee, eee ek tiny ciate cs - 42,029 331,073 50,377 227,598 
Rickerel-oridore, Aresh. sek cee ee eee rf 103, 146 939, 762 92,349 765,492 
Rickerel> blue wireshi os -pckeas aoe «ec chee ais a 59,284 420,917 54,048 178,359 
Bike, {resies Week ots tate oie xb Peneperetate ef 56,464 228,905 45,452 161,674 
alMon Les Dever tak eee he ene oe % 1, 830 34,236 1,788 |. 29,472 
SAUCES ATES meee cae centers en cay ane 3 SS 8,961 62,482 18,279 74,194 
Shad sfrosh tyre tee eee aha Sere oe aie eee eee < 2,023 16,573 2,947 19,366 
SMES {esha ee ee ee ck ace Som ee eee 4 Tea 56,334 6,616 32,744 
SLUTLCON; reste tee ce. ieee ti: Sere ce te “ 4,451 101, 607 4,209 90, 752 
cs CAVIATA Reo tore crete ae ence oe ieee lb. 3,647 3,647 3,893 3, 883 
UCKOTS 2 UA ae nen ee te, BY tied ae tt PEt ea cwt 5 15 3,418 6,287 
rout ireshjespan te. ance) oe ee eee Oe x 69,670 1,029,065 57,367 706,227 
Pbullibee; tres hee: ao". Ne Gury, man ee te kere het rs 62,016 461,676 42,792 190,368 
cs SIM OKC Cee. oc se ASE Oe ee ee ee ¥ 15 400 2 53 
Wihitefish Mreshirs, si kkinetscnh cok sere Tae tM 169,747 1,818,941 156,215 1,425,311 
Rotals: 2. ee ee ee - 6,352, 239 - 4,734, 205 
7.— Yields of the Fisheries of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1930 
and 1931. (‘'000’’ omitted.) 
Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual j|Increase(+)|Higher (+)|Larger (+) 
Kind of Fish or Product. Value. at Prices Value, or or or 
1931. of 1930. 19380. Decrease(—).| Lower (—) |Smaller (—) 
Prices. Quantities . 
$ $ | $ 
Salm ones. Heke ey ah. ee aye 7,972 10,085 17,732 |— 9,760 |— 2,113 |— 7,647 
MODStersincen Beeches bc oe See 5,037 5,576 §,215 |— 178 |— 539 |+ 361 
COG 255 sien ns ee 2,827 3,776 4,289: |— 1,462 |— 949 |— 513 
Herring cc eats ac wesiee een 2,330 2,949 2,623 |— 293 |— 619 |+ 326 
Halibut 1,780 2,148 2,871 |— 1,091 |— 363 |— 728 
Whitefish 1,425 1,674 1,819 |— 394 |— 249 |— 145 
Haddock: i pear har a Meee 1,363 1,385 1,882 |— 489 |— 22 |-— 467 
Nardinessy.4 feeee oo kee a 838 528 1,074 |— 236 |+ 310 |— 546 
Pilchards wigaauaette tas 808 1,558 1,590 |— 782 |— 750 |— 32 
Pickerel.oridorémncs sce 765 841 940 |— 175 |— 76 |—- 99 
ADS KG LI Pan Sen 56 RO Sie Se en 708 849 1,032 |— 324 |— 141 |— 183 
Smelts: set se. ee ae eee 653 961 853 |— 200 |— 308 |+ 108 
IM aC Kerel gk eatk s- ste nce ae eS 502 658 598 |— 96 |— 156 |+ 60 
PNT COMM Re ohne ne a 239 343 334 |— 95 |— 104 J+ 9 
IW ORG. Ser chee =f See 237 227 215 |j+ 220 e - 10 j+ 12 
OVC Der chee eee 232 407 347 \— 115 |-— 175 |+ 60 
Clams and quahaugs.......... 228 277 319 \— 91 |— 49 |— 42 
Oysters Ss: fees. in ees 194 208 205 |— 11 j— 14 |+ 3 
take and icusky «e008 che 192 BOQ" s 432 |— 240 |— 60 |— 180 
sSRETUL DT oye’ ees tat cent ae 190 319 462 |— 272 |- 129 |— 143 
iBluewpickereleee.. 3. <.0.0. toes 178 384 421 j— 243 |— 206 |— 37 
Nie etn men yori Reon getity Mee, SS 162 184 229 |— 67 |— 22 1— - 45 . 
HOLS fated. eee aees 5 oe Ato 126 180 147 |-— 21 |— 54 |+ 33 
Stureeonl,.eewe his co eee eee 99 102 — 112 J— 13 j— 3 {- 10 
Alewives <hiieeees sca. es. 95 106 112 |-— 17 |- 11 |j-— 6 
Catia ly; ote tit. Romie oa 88 90 84 |+ 4 |— 2i+ 6 
Warps Fou tvd anti. debe 69 107 67 |+ 2|- 38 |+ 40 
(POUOGIKE. 25.0) Beas scl etat 62 78 81 j— 19 |-— 16 j- 3 
Tons od). freee. «co ane ies 51 63 52 |— 1 j— 12 |+ 11 
Doles: |) bees ew cece 50 50 98 |— 48 |— —|- 48 
Scallopss.s.- Sc. eee 42 60 96 |— 54 |— 18 |— 36 
Blackicod....meteneae cone oe 40 43 121 |— 81 |— 3 \/- 78 
Goldeyes....: tats oh adevetape eens 39 - 57 98 |— 59 |— 18 |— 41 
Heals jc. Leer cee 26 38 42 |— 16 j— 12 |-— 4 
Other products of the fisheries. 870 1031 1,242 |— 372 |— 261 |— 111 
Totals. &. 30,517 37,689 47,804 |— 17,287 |— 7,172 |— 10,115 
Increase or Decrease per cent . = See at eee 36-2 '— 15-0 '— 21-2 
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8.—Numbers of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1930 and 


1931. 
Total 
Classification. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. B.C. for 
Canada 
1930 No No No. No No No 
HUOSBLET CANNOT ICS 665.5 occ dooce ce ve ele 85 106 98 44 ~ 333 
DALIMON CANNCTIOS......0006.. 0% sone sees ~ 1 - 7 60 68 
ONSTAGE ATES 9 as 5 6 10 - 2 23 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 6 3 ~ 1 10 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 5 101 48 34 46 234 
MEU OULOM PAM UB Gs oie oa. a ctcclceles's ones: - 8 3 1 19 31 
MOtalses 2 eke. sod 95 228 162 86 128 699 
1931. 
MIOMStCr CANNGTICS, ..... 05 occ cescsscececs 87 97 103 50 - 337 
PVNVON(CANNGCLICS........< als 6. cleSitve wa cele ee - 1 - 12 35 48 
MPIAIOICATINGTICN! 05... 005 Soew eee bess dest 4 4 8 ~ 2 18 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... ~ 7 a - ~ 10 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 6 94 48 31 49 228 
MROGUCUION PIANUG!. <0 .cccceh eee c esses - 4 3 1 13 21 
MOCRIS 2 eRe hod ses we ok 97 207 165 94 99 662 


9.—Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1927-31. 


Material and Product. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Materials used— ; 
TONSA. oh ct 2 pe ne a or ee 14,379,521 | 15,617,194 | 17,061,702 | 15,939,137 9,137,505 
SE ie Oe Goer ea ea ae ne ee 360,056 444,471 413,722 348,201 351,781 
ME CSISERINOES HANS oer. 5 Sine hte Wechele eto calethere 3, 290, 932 4,144,425 3,802,791 4,569,026 2,220,770 
OSE oe re a: ae ae 334,337 372,677 218, 644 225 125 210, 778 
MOGRIS |e ee ode 18,364,846 | 20,578,767 | 21,496,859 | 21,081,489 | 11,920,834 
Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 7,123,490 | 8,275,669 9,057,253 | 7,639,557 5,168,401 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
RES he OE Ge a Se Se 23,961,119 | 27,992,063 | 25,909,007 | 25,338,751 | 13,658,492 


POI BES Ss, nom Site oes olelera de Pee 31,084,609 | 36,267,732 | 34,966,260 | 32,973,308 | 18,826,893 


Capital and Employees.—In 1931 capital investments in the fisheries were 
as follows: (a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., used 
in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $26,265,001, of which $21,283,241 
was invested in the sea fisheries and $4,981,760 in the inland fisheries; (b) in fish- 
canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on hand, 
cash and operating accounts), $19,085,513—grand total $45,350,514. The number 
of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 61,832 in 1931, and 
in canning and curing establishments, 13,071, a total of 74,903. The total salaries 
and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $3,182,875. Tables 
10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, with comparative 
figures far 1930, while Table 12 analyses the pong wages and earnings of the 
employees in canneries, etc. 
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10.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 


in the Fisheries of Canada, 1930 and 1931. 


1930. 1931. 
Equipment. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 
Sea Fisheries— . 
Steamtrawilers: (sey neti oer aot sect i anan 8 470,000 7 265, 000 
Steam#*fishing svesselstu).. = acme: asco otek > orc ee 8 156, 000 2 6, 000 
Sailing and gasolene vessels.................0ee0000- 1,216 | 7,854,044 911 3, 861, 639 
Boats: (sail"anavrow,)smaee. co aeeios ole se eels ean 14,571 539, 415 14,393 468, 061 
Boats (BapOlene)ie- eee aa eo ee eee ac eel ak eh ae race 16, 737 7,475,369 17, 160 6, 844, 808 
@arryineismacks andiscOws. cece noche. coe 642 875,945 787 741,060 
Gillet ewan cee cis Chien coh te in oe eae 67,279 984,138 70,993 992,834 
S AMT ONLI tsNEUS sheen eae ace aie OS Ee nes 12,619 1,433, 228 11, 880 1,005,473 
Salmonidrag nets, mes 0d eee ce eee si ate 19 10, 875 29 17,300 
Salmonitrapmete recs secs agin ae ate ee he: 312 103, 215 405 122,100 
rapnetsrother stesso oie OR eee VA 668, 888 1,028 638,145 
ubachonMetsa sec vats tee lo Ce ek Se - - He 840 
DME bebe Pic. «is eee oe ark ee ee ee es 18, 482 627, 629 18, 656 STL Sih 
IP OUN CAE ES Ca td ee ee A GAN oot RU + Be a mi oa Ie 73 14, 600 1S Oe 
Weir ype cars My donee ate eee ere rele Oe eee: 346 352,329 335 324, 706 
Sabvonipurserseines His oe.) gals ane hderatete otis ela ene 399 767,775 242 481,200 
Seines; Other see. Ea. ake! eo oe ark ee ose ee 3,470 422,255 783 229,850 
Inshoretdragsc.s bokers seh toe cee wee ee - - 41 5,220 
EC aos: Olt Gre ai lic. ie, dare eter ed ee Mea 20,859 306, 672 21031 287,841 
SEAS OMGEAr, oIl4. Nat toon on eRe EES oe nee 2,461 54, 636 3,853 65,476 
Ottertrawleseceasheae sean ntee ee eee 59 15,625 4 1,100 
landlines. css Poe ceo, SR ee EO ce 63, 699 153,785 64, 203 148,046 
Crab trapper etcetera) ie 4,870 16,930 6, 080 21,430 
KCGtr aps semen ta eet oe eee een eee 416 1,84 465 1,182 
LODStER CLANS eens ct Relea ee 1,593,584 2,116,828 1,623,295 2,088,103 
Mopster pounds concer eee Oo om teehee aa 63, 640 1 59,565 
Oyster makestacem, cee ane. behets eee Seek: 1,449 5,341 1,416 4,846 
DCAUOD OPAGBe cal. ach es we sok Ege eae noe 322 9,760 303 8,969 
Quahsuge rakes, re wcaco mn ahen coe tee ee 279 653 784 828 
Oyster plantandiequipment = ....5- seen oeeeeene eae 1 21,208 1 21, 208 
ishing piersiand: wiharvess9......400ne eee eee 1,793 811,655 1, 769 844, 806 
Preezers and ce-housegie-.cen eee eee oe eae 603 282, 680 657 249,155 
Snvalilshshendisnroke-houseseee see ume ees 6,946 ONep23 6,972 930, 933 
Other pete.) oi in se ha ee ee oe - - - 17,000 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries.............. — | 27,534,258 - 21, 283, 241 
Inland Fisheries— 
Steam vesselsiG@mtugss aoe. mt es a eee ees eee 136 1,103,695 121 967, 721 
Boats: (sarltandirows) 4 aoe ee oe ee Bh es 151,770 3,300 117,511 
Boats: (casolené)y.... << anes oe a ee 1,480 966, 020 1,376 826,005 
COW Sarita seins este teas Re Ren a aha Oe ee 8 42,500 6 30,000 
Gill riéts:.3, 298.198, 4) ROR BAe eae ee ae ae - 1, 720, 632 - 1,523,460 
eines... serecoiens.2. ve hence a ee ee reer Re 183 22,747 182 22,590 
IPOUNG METS Shak vt nee a ae 1,182 622,525 1,151 605,805 
HoopinetsAee.9e9.5.. 4 Bees ee Cae Se. ee 887 28,767 876 27,042 
Dinror roll nets. tere cie Cs ce ee 135 1, 263 79 1,028 
inesth AS, Dee Bes ee Ae eet ee Oe) Teas 1,668 15,216 1.525 10,348 
VEE throne d teem erss Resin ace topaie Lrataen ear he cat caters seh RR 1,169 122, 269 1,240 119,475 
HSRtEADS! Fe. 25a Re. 5 ee BRO Ae. ee Tee Oe ee 80 200 60 120 
Hishew Gels sas .cRetioncets te lancet ee ee ee 6 900 7 1,050 
CALS Tc clatter pee tee ee eee ee eee 93 680 60 360 
Hishineapierstandawiharvies..cr. ae.) eee ee een 483 229,275 457 188, 800 
reezers anduce-houses.. 4:0 4. saeasas sone 958 527,435 805 451,632 
pial fishtand smoke-shousesssesees es ete ee ee. 225 108,538 233 88, 813 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries.......... - 5,664, 432 - 4,981, 760 
Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments!— 
uobster'canneniesse: 8 tench ee oe ee eee 333 1,257, 185 337 1,440,407 
Salmon CAMNGNIes ous, . iuereras alc Roca Galpin ME Fanhe lw 68 | 17,927,102 48 8,556, 187 
ClAmACATNERIGS Mer ene tats eis. eee esate Ai 23 204, 969 18 190, 163 
Sardine and other fish canneries..................-. 10 1,405,921 10 1,554, 284 
Hish-cunmoeestablishimentas se. ae eu eo 234 7,562, 694 228 6,131,817 
Reduction plants) #=: ees eee ee oe eee 31 2,469, 736 21 1,212,655 
Totals of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments....................... 699 | 30,827,607 662 | 19,085,513 
Grand Totals, Capital Invested in Fisheries....... — | 64,026,297 _ 45,350,514 


1 Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills 


receivable, and cash. 
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11.—Numbers of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1929-31. 
Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in— ———— 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1929, 1930. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

See Yet... Casco eicciu ct 182 “149 141 & . 
Th DS SELES sce ts ahh eye ak Wa Sg 7,070 6,745 4,929 727 658 504 
[EAD NCC'S odie ne ae ae ae aOR 40,101 40,508 42,172 7,576 7,514 6,921 
ROAMIVANE SINACKS co isc. 6 hoc foes ce ee ea 540 649 690 30 20 20 
PUI Ie NOTIN DOBLE. sass acdaieies sep ocece. 2 00 2,821 2, 837 2,764 5,036 4,763 3,691 
MOGRISS ere ee tee See ee 50,714 50,881 50, 696 13,369 12,955 11,136 

Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 
Employed in— 1930. 1931. 
Male. Female. ; Total. Male. Female. | Total. 
No No No No. No No 
MRO SEET, COMMETIOS Sc, of «00,8 elbjerdelediels putes « 2,450 3,159 5, 609 26617. 3,345 5, 962 
AMA OHTCANTIOTICS! 2, Ji...c .clsleleyatere clove asiaye « 3,340 2,504 5, 844 1,644 1,509 3, 153 
MU TATMMCATHOLIOS «0.5 leicle sc kbeicieels olen she » 100 199 269 69 173 242 
Sardine and cther fish canneries......... 183 212 395 202 179 381 
Fish-curic g establishments.............. 2,810 310 3,120 2o6 B52 3,108 
RBM IOM DEANS ces c.as > dad sdels ete cate « 430 25 455 219 6 225 
BOG AIS he os to PIE A ocaie 9,318 6,403 15, 722 7,507 5,564 13,071 
Grand Totals, All Fisheries........ 73,149 6,409 79,358 69,339 | 5,564 74,903 
| 
12.—_Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and Curing 
Kstablishments, 1929-31. 
Year, On Salaries. On Wages. ee ee Totals. 
No: $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 

NOME 5) cdc) 0 550 a)ag» « 651 759,176} 13,137) 3,180,701 4,711 916,413) 18,499) 4,856,260 
Lee San ol ae 487 551,230] 10,534] 2,023,040 3,083 399,016; 14,104) 2,973,386 
MRIS Fees inva «5048 614 682,535) 11,848] 2,358,780 4,115 600,415} 16,577] 3,641,730 
iit, 820 a 585 681,101} 11,265} 2,443,971 ODL 644,842) 15,447] 3,769,914 
Oe es oe 574 755,631) 10,583] 2,588,717 4,379 890,413] 15,536] 4,234, 761 
iv EI, a Oe se 632 806,418) 10,687) 3,166,045 4,953 968,704] 16,272) 4,971,167 
EM rer Petes Sle) eo. asho\e wig oie 546 733,760) 11,579) 3,807,533 5,283] 1,081,544) 17,408] 5,622, 837 
LE aS a ee 639 871,211} 11,343] 3,769,791 4,715 732,949} 16,697) 5,373,951 
Ne API ie hate e Seeds o0's a 630 853,800} 10,579) 3,539,070 4,225 868,226] 15,434] 5,261,0°6 
Ba ne ee aye Soo aes» 660 951,669} 11,122) 3,668,802 4,585 791,384) 16,367) 5,411,855 
DSO Oe ar 591 918,952 9,967| 3,383,902 5,164] 1,023,609) 15,722) 5,326,463 
JBI. oh Re SS a sn 540 692,270 §,577| 2,069, 153 2,954 421,452} 138,071) 3,182,875 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. From 
60 to 70 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the fiscal year 1932 fish 
worth $10,651,233 went to the United States and $5,481,301 to the United Kingdom. 
The most important single export is canned salmon (to Great Britain and European 
markets), followed closely by cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, South America, 
etc.), and canned lobsters to Great Britain, the United States and France. For 
fresh ‘fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. 
Canadian imports of fish in the fiscal year 1932 amounted to $2,398,677. A general 
review of the import and export trade in fish for 31 years past is given in Table 13, 
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while Table 14 gives a comparative record of exports by countries during 1931 and 
1932. Table 15 shows the leading items of export for the calendar years 1929-31. 
For a complete analysis of imports and exports, as well as of production, see the 
annual report ‘‘Fisheries Statistics’, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—Values of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-32. 


Nors.—In this table ‘‘Exports’’ include seal skins and fish oils, and ‘“‘Imports’’ include turtles, whale- 
bone, shells, mother of pearl, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris, in addition to fishery products as shown 
in Tables 12 and 18 of the External Trade chapter of this volume. 


Imports of Fish for 


Home Consumption. 


Dutiable. 


Imports of Fish for 


Home Consumption. 


Exports, 

Year. Fisheries, 
Domestic. 

$ 

1902 eee 14, 143, 294 
TO0S a teens 11,800, 184 
104 se ect eee 10,769,029 
O05 86.0 oe 11,114,318 
LS06 Shite eee 16,025, 840 
1907S eee 10,362, 142 
1908226 ee 13, 867,367 
TOOO. Ss cee 13,319, 664 
1S 1 O eer es 15, 663, 162 
PODS ee sae 15,675,544 
OTD eet, ee 16, 704, 678 
LOTS eee ee for 16,336, 721 
1994 ee coe 20, 623,560 
LOLS eyes 19, 687, 068 
191 Ge aes PEW URE 
19 eee 24, 889, 253 


1 Nine months. 


620, 706 
659,717 
734, 800 
752,558 
814,540 
735,045 
838, 037 
784,176 
952,522 
1,178,072 
1, 261,096 
1, 608, 663 
1,558, 663 
1,155, 186 
895,371 
1,347,511 


Exports, 
Year. Fisheries, 
Domestic. 
Free 
$ $ 
DONA OOS IO 1 Sites cee 82,602,151 
(43; LOS 1O1G RS ee 37,137,072 
850,945] 1920......... 42,227,996 
bie 40201021 sata 33,615,119 
tesa 5 Gonioo2e. eee 29,578,392 
924. O46) 1923... cee. 27,816,935 
1,103, 649]) 1924......... 30,925,769 
O25 slidoldo2oe eee 33, 967, 009 
S20 7183 PlO2 bane en ee 37,487,517 
820,019]| 1927......... 36,365,454 
148522} a1 O25 eee 35, 660, 287 
910),923)|\ 1920Re cae 37, 962,929 
Lion LOG S30 se. eee 37,188,185 
COL LZ eLOS tee vanes 29,693,978 
SNA RO es Bese 24,854,088 
1, 128, 768 


Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ 
1,039,585 1,884,041 
1,054, 848 2,128,970 
2,605,379 1,446,493 
2,416, 152 1, 876,303 
2,172,850 996, 763 
2,066,300 899,531 
1,878,336 648, 696 
2,064, 222 997,059 
1,949, 269 641, 240 
2,347,890 909, 188 
2,595,591 1,181,067 
2,956, 182 1,218,386 
3,020,020 1,100,296 
2,340,576 981,534 
1,700,851 697, 826 


14.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


Exports to— 


British Empire. 


United Kingdom.......... 
Africa, South, British..... 
Africa, West, British...... 


Trinidad and Tobago...... 
LOne RIS ONG Aeros ape 
Newfoundland............. 
AIStT Align eee eery\i cers 
BT Geers ee cee ne en 
INeéwaZealand sees set..ce 


Totals, British Empire!... 


1931. 


$ 


5,051,110 
121,828 
55,033 
59,396 
51, 606 
15, 737 
104,341 
99,774 
803, 344 
432,255 
355,117 
64,300 
1,052,628 
44,029 


324, 605 


8,817,140 


1932. Exports to— 


$ Foreign Countries. 


BF4 81500 Selominy ween cone: career 
147, CL2|Brazitloermeny. waste ee 

f 25 0H@ hile ieee eo Eee cee 
41489 Gh made, tae «anes oats 
23105 Gubsasmeneceec. dene oe eae 
65604] Denmark tree see 
66/564 Mrances ee... cai aeacsheee 
997955 Germany seas: 40 cee ee 
568;-800||ltaly aera een nee 
204 SOAS ADAM serves by ce heel ere es 
300),,0 90! NiexiCOme pets ae one 
41,315||Netherlands............... 
15195.843)| Ban aimancanaes 2 eee eee 
2, 1 Ollfeortugalc scto0. te eee eee 
199,181/San Domingo............. 


8,641, 182 
Totals, Foreign Countries!. 


Grand. Totals, Exports2. 


1931. 1932. 

$ $ 
245,117 234, 989 
184, 863 112, 693 
110,548 2,482 
581,271 335,377 
521,044 202,564 
169, 030 119,850 
1,144,432 682,117 
575,904 304,441 
943, 669 530,361 
740,173} 1,167,381 
22,164 7,698 
222,321 194, 607 
59,088 30, 140 
44,214 39, 892 
131, 281 163, 684 
363,714 283 , 236 
12,953,060} 10,651,533 
609, 975 425,941 
20,077,843] 15,795,896 


29,693,978) 24,854, 088 


1 Trfclude other countries. 


2 Grand totals include exports of seal skins and fish oil. 


to $758,995 in 1931 and $417,010 in 1932, not separated by countries. 


These amounted 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries of eo quer ee Quantities and Values, calendar years 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Classification. > ||- | 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.) Value. 
Fish— $ $ : 4k 
OWA OSs SOLLOG: « wcoin acy' eles ioe, Beers cwt. 30, 706 94,875 33,830} 101,524 25,346 70,378 
JEM) LES cys Ae arlene oe 2 EO ha ton 1,714 5S, 907 1,484 45, 697 2,029 49,739 
Anis, CANNEL 3.3.3 Gee toate. 2 ewt. 12,$94| 204,753 9,024) 137,317 1,774 23, 588 
MEIATARSHLOS Btu noha ge Sees cwt. 11,522 24, 067 16, 842 26,561 36,772 54, 235 
Codfish, boneless, canned or 
preserved, MLO. Dok oct pea ante ores cwt. 30,90$] 315,975 20,767| 205,749 20,035) 200,642 
Reochah dried. .ocs ask bit cone Kare ewt.| 514,998] 4,748,472] 448,399 374,500 2,422,723 
Codfish, fresh and frozen.......... cewt. 12,113] 107,253 21,278 5,108 39,095 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled)....cwt. 79, 409 369, 830)) 113,424 72,067} 277,468 
Wodfish smoked wiih geile). cewt. 12,950} 168,423 11,450 5, 033 57,305 
Eels, fresh and frozen............. cwt. 10,173 136, 987 10,954 10, 786 89,414 
Haddock, canned.......:.........-ewt. 207 2, 837 203 300 3, 838 
EPAAGOGKSSATIO” 6..oiis wyo.0.peleioin wtrorare cwt. 26, 023 180, 672 23, 672 13,178 70,579 
Haddock, fresh and frozen........ ewt. 4,649 26,095 13,961 30,518} 295,971 
ipddock smoked; .2.5..55..0060e0: ewt. 15,476} 160,005 13, 928 12,148} 124,400 
Halibut, fresh and frozen.......... cewt. 48,514) 667,543 35,517 38,394 391,641 
Herrings, lake, fresh and frozen...cwt. |Win Ok} 195,054 22,974 20,684) 247,780 
Herrings, sea, canned.............. ewt. 9 90 2 1 28 
Herrings, sea, dry-salted.......... ewt.| 1,090,267) 1,948,725)) 925,270 884,354) 1,145, 738 
Herrings, sea, fresh and frozen....cwt. 291,446] 234,979 162,721 92,104 94,110 
Herrings, sea, pickled.............cwt. 46,351 177,906) 52,678 33, 268 114, 167 
Herrings, sea, smoked............. cwt. 80,849) 328,805 69, 054 53,844] 184,885 
obsters,canned .56.:5.s0 hace ds ewt. 50,385] 3,113,631 54,785 67,724) 3,113,392 
BPO PLOTS ACES Mics a's ce aic de wiare. >. +. ayes cwt. 80,195) 2,266,008 96,330 95,770] 1,875,817 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen........ cwt. 18,076 124,111 13,590 17, 984 113,595 
Mackerel, pickled.................ewt. 73,033] 462,424 86, 454 88,932) 408,434 
SS CBOES ALCS acc ooiviae esis S le 0 ares cwt, 6,383 60, 088 4,710 4,642 41,108 
Pilchards, canned................. ewt. 18,361 173, 621 10,931 5, 260 47,463 
Pollock, hake and cusk, el ea 
canned or preserved, n.o.p.......cwt. 254 1,716 91 25 175 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried.....cwt. 61,223] 382,269 52, 682 50,136] 228,479 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 
2S ES eee Tae ewt. 967 4,314 910 2,557 11,119 
Pollock, hake and cusk, eee 
ea eee ee wt. 24,325 50, 498 15,482 4,807 10,820 
Pollock, hake and cusk, smoked. eat 100 1,000 138 - - 
Salmon, PANUEA de... tN ua oi cwt. 605,053) 8,865,089] 457,279 410,307| 5,909,948 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)........ cwt. 89, 963 315,341 144, 729 424,124 750, 311 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... ewt. 69,407) 1,119,617 94,328 98,327) 1,121,335 
BAUBONDICKIOC,. 05 oa. ojos cscs ae cwt. 22,817 536, 691 22,040 16,528) 209,346 
Balmon; smoked. 2.2.55 00..0 6. ewt. 957 11,817 174 234 3, 743 
» Salmon trout or lake trout, fresh 
and frozen.. ae wil: 44,984] 523,319 36, 484 27,516} 261,696 
Sardines (little fish i in oil).. ee a cwt. 57,556) 578,015 42,360 33,584] 291,698 
Bheleash. other, fresh.......2... cwt. 3,591 56,394 3,366 2,301 40, 236 
Smelts, fresh and fLOZON I. ses. cone ewt. 67,583 989,916 53, 292 64, 094 814,917 
Sturgeon, fresh and frozen......... cwt. 1,871 65, 522 1,142 1,386 40,905 
Swordfish, fresh and frozen.......cwt. 5,981 78,093 10,350 10, 756 169, 691 
Tongues and sounds............... cwt. 887 9, 085 900 894 2,925 
Tullibee, fresh and frozen.........cwt. 87,859} 723,022 63,570 31,423 183, 282 
one meat, canned or preserved, ; 
ing he SRL ic RE en ee ear ae cwt. 523 2,008 417 = - 
Whitefish, fresh and frozen........ ewt. 114,927) 1,518,658) 100,709 94,170} 1,003,826 
Other fresh water fish, fresh and 
OGSVADDS Beek ae eae ewt.| 317,365) 2,748,526] 283,971 282,435] 2,008, 831 
Other fresh water fish, salted, 
dried, smoked or pickled eee ‘owt. 1,035 4,324 62 469 2,868 
Other sea fish, fresh and frozen...cwt. 6,547 55, 086 7,064 3, 934 39,402 
Other sea fish, salted, dried, 
smoked or pickled Se SS RN ‘owt. 5,311 37,105 7,625 3, 667 20,715 
Other sea fish, canned or pre- 
BOET OU MSO Dd d.2 cies. she's cos = « cwt. 120 1, 634 60 26 389 
Fishery Products— 
IPSs f  Treverl Ge ye rr .| 824,451) 826,260! 322,666 317,252) 661,468 
Fish offal or refuse ; 29,395 64,772 18,590 11,685 19,741 
1 ——s 
BOM VBICOU cies ss v's, gk eens v's : 169,457} 129,911 172, 423 232,420) 115,244 
Conve eS 8 See el ea eae : 37, 603 19,920 3,596 200 $0 
SS Cr rr .| 541,585] 220,089)) 309,527 68, 806 13,474 
Other fish oil gal.| 2,934,461] 1,098, 669|| 2,591,177 2,211,762] 284,595 
Seal skins, undressed.............. No. 24,146] 108,532 6, 924 10,118 18,398 


Other articles of the fisheries. . a - 45,945 J ~ 
Totals, Fish and Fishery Products... - |37, 546,393 — |31, 869,350) — |25,848, 585 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.' 


An article on the geology of Canada, referring to the chief mineral-bearing ~ 
areas of the Dominion, will be found at pp. 18-28 of the present edition of the Year 
Book. This is followed by an account of the chief discoveries and investigations of 
mineral-bearing ores in 1931, at pp. 29-37; similar articles for earlier years were 
published in previous editions. These articles furnish references to more detailed 
sources of information in the publications of the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments and in the scientific journals. 


The Mines and Minerals chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sections: 
(1) a sketch of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws, (2) a summary 
of general production, (8) the industrial statistics of the mining industries, (4) pro- 
duction of metallic minerals, (5) production of non-metallic minerals, (6) production 
of clay products and structural materials. 


For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada the reader 
is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of — 
statistics of the production of mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out 
by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the 
various Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these 
Departments. Questionnaires sent out to the mining producers are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 


Annual and Monthly Statistical Reports.—Detailed statistics of the 
mineral production of the Dominion are published annually in a comprehensive 
report of over 300 pages which includes tables of Dominion-wide production, capital 
invested in the mining industry, number of employees, salaries and wages, fuel and 
machinery used in mining, together with tables showing imports and exports of ~ 
minerals and their products, and a résumé of general mining conditions. The 
latest of these reports available for distribution at the time of writing covers the 
calendar year 1931 and may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician on request. 


A summarized report on mineral production giving fairly detailed preliminary 
figures for the preceding calendar year is issued about March 15 of each year, and 
the salient points are reviewed at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy held in the first week of April. (The 1932 report is now 
available.) Further, a bulletin issued each year at the beginning of January gives 
the most accurate estimate then possible for the mineral production of the year just 
closed. In addition to the above, annual bulletins giving the detailed production 
of each mineral are issued as soon as the final figures become available in each case. 


Monthly statistics of the physical production of 16 of the leading minerals 
of Canada have been compiled for the past four years and are published separately 
in monthly bulletins. These figures indicate the current trend of activity in mining 
operations. 


1Revised by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter X XIX, Sec- 
tion 1, under “‘Production’’. 
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Coal Statistics.—Coal is perhaps the most important of all minerals, from 
» the point of view of the general public. This special position is recognized in the 
statistics by the publication of an annual report on Coal Statistics, giving complete 
details of coal-mining operations in the various coal-producing provinces and showing 
the imports and exports of coal by kinds and by ports of entry and exit, together 
with industrial statistics in relation to coal mining. Monthly bulletins and quarterly 
reports on coal and coke statistics are also issued, giving coal and coke production 
and imports and exports, the quarterly printed reports showing in detailed form 
production of coal by areas, and imports and exports by ports of entry and exit. 


Section 1.-—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. 'The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Since the transfer of the natural resources to the Prairie Pro- 
vinces in 1930, all other mineral lands lying within the boundaries of the several 
provinces are administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by 
the Department of the Interior, and lie within Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion 
Government in the territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown the mines and 
minerals which may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of 
operation, 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over. 
Claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 
1,000 feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and 
extend back 1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on 
which they front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of 
each claim to be incurred and proved each year, $200 in Yukon and $100 
elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 


Quartz.—‘‘Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bitumen and oil shales. : 

Under the new regulations, effective April 2, 1932, applicable to the Northwest 
Territories, any prospector or locator of a mineral claim, whether an individual, 
mining partnership or a company must hold a miner’s licence, the fee being $5 for 
an individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts pro- 
portionate to their capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 
6 claims on his own licence and 12 more for two other licensees, not exceeding 18 
in all in any one licence year in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be 
rectangular and marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 51-65 acres, 
being 1,500 feet square. Entry is granted by mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim 
located by a licensee on his own licence, and $10 if located on behalf of another 
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licensee. Grant is renewable from year to year, subject to representation work 
being done on the location each year to the value of $100. When prescribed repre- 
sentation work has been done and confirmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to 
have been made, a survey made by a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense 
and certain other requirements met, a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renew- 
able, the rental for the full term being $50. The cost of the survey, reckoned as 
$100, may be counted as work done on the claim. A maximum of 36 claims may be 
grouped for purposes of representation work. When the profits of a mine exceed 
$10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, pro- 
portionate to profits. Miners’ licences are not required in Yukon under the Yukon 
Quartz Mining Act, but the general provisions of the Act are similar to those of 
the Quartz Mining Regulations above, except that the fee for a grant is $10 and 
only 8 mineral claims can be grouped for operation. 

In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations applicable to the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
regulations regarding minerals are in force: Yukon.—Dredging Regulations; Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Regulations.—Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash 
Regulations and Domestic Coal Permits.— Northwest Territories —Dredging Regu- 
lations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying Regulations and Permits to remove 
sand, stone and gravel from beds of rivers. 


For copies of any of the regulations above referred to, application may be 
made to the Dominion Lands Administration, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 


_Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Nova Scotia.—All minerals in Nova Scotia, except limestone, gypsum and 
building materials, are the property of the Crown. ‘They are dealt with under the 
provisions of the Mines Act (c. 22, R.S.N.S., 1923) and amending Acts of 1927 
(c. 17) and 1929 (c. 22), and are administered by the Minister of Public Works and 
Mines, at whose office in the Parliament Buildings, Halifax, all records of mining 
titles are kept. 

The chief mineral product of Nova Scotia is coal, which is subject to a 
royalty of 124 cents per long ton. Coal used in mining operations, or used for 
domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine, is exempted from royalty. 
Other important minerals of Nova Scotia are gold, salt, lead, zinc, copper, dia- 
tomaceous earth, manganese, antimony, gypsum and limestone. 

Licences to search for mineral, good for a year, are issued at a nominal fee, 
More permanent holding is obtained by lease, which, in the case of minerals other 
than gold and silver, is granted for 20 years (subject to payment of an annual rental 
and the performance of work), the lease carrying the right to three successive 
renewals of 20 years each. A lease for gold and silver is given for 40 years, subject 
to a small annual rental and performance of work. 

Full information concerning minerals and mining laws may be obtained by 
writing the Department of Public Works and Mines at the above address. 


New Brunswick.—In grants of Crown land with few exceptions since about 
the year 1805, all mines and minerals are reserved to the Crown and regarded as 
property separate from the soil. Prior to that time, most of the grants reserved 
only gold, silver, copper, lead and coal. Royalties levied are 10 cents per long ton 
on coal and 5 p.c. on the value at the well’s mouth for petroleum and natural gas. 
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Prospectors must obtain a licence costing $10 and good for the calendar year. It 
entitles the prospector to stake up to 10 claims of 40 acres each. Claims must be 
registered within 30 days and 25 days’ work done on each claim within the year, 
after which a mining licence, renewable annually on the payment of $10 per claim, 
will be granted. Administration is carried on under the provisions of the Mining 
Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B., 1927). For full information apply to the Department of 
Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B. 


Quebec.—The mining lands of Quebec are administered by the Minister of 
Mines, subject to the provisions of the Quebec Mining Act (c. 80, R.S.Q., 1925) and 
amendments. 

In townships the Crown retains full mining rights on lands granted subse- 
quently to July 24, 1880, and, in the case of gold and silver, on lands granted pre- 
vious to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown in most of the seigneuries. 

Mining lands up to 200 acres in extent can be acquired by staking the ground 
as prescribed by the Mining Act. Claims must be recorded and 25 days’ work per 
claim done within 12 months, when a mining licence is granted upon payment of 
50 cents an acre and a recording fee of $10. The licence is renewable annually. 
When a mineral occurrence of importance has been found, the mining rights can be 
purchased as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per 
acre for inferior minerals. 

Mining operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes are 
payable on annual profits at rates graduated up from 3 p.c. A mining inspector 
is appointed in each mining division for the administration of the mining laws and 
regulations. 

Information and statistics on mining operations and geological explorations 
are to be found in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. 


Ontario.—Ontario owns and administers for mining purposes, through her 
Department of Mines, all the Crown lands within her boundaries except Indian 
lands. Mining lands are subject to the provisions of the Mining Act (c. 45, R.S.0., 
1927). Title is a grant in fee simple, except in provincial forests, where the lands 
are leased. A resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division created 
in the mineral areas. There is a tax on mining lands in’ unorganized territory of 5c. 
per acre per annum. Other taxation is on the net profits, the rate being 3 p.c. up 
to $1,000,000; 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 6 p.c. on the excess above 
$5,000,000. The first $10,000 of profit is exempt. There is no apex law, all claim 
boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the Recorder, 
or, on appeal, by the judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 

A miner’s licence is necessary to stake out or acquire Crown lands for mining 
purposes, fee $5 per year for an individual; for companies, $100 on each million 
dollars capital. The holder may stake out for himself three claims in any and 
every mining division, and six additional for other licence holders, but not more 
than three for any such other licensee. A mining claim in unsurveyed territory is a 
square of 20 chains to a side (40 acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically. 
Where land is subdivided into lots a claim may be an eighth, a quarter or a half 
lot, 7.e., up to 50 acres. 

There are special provisions regarding petroleum, natural gas, coal and salt 
on the James Bay slope, where these substances may be searched for under authority 
of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be taken up by an individual in 
blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been withdrawn from staking. 
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Full information concerning the mineral resources of the province and the 
mining laws may be obtained by writing the Department of Mines, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. 

Manitoba.—With the transfer of the natural resources to the province of 
Manitoba on July 15, 1930, control of most of the public lands passed to the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Natural Resources of the Manitoba Government. 

The Mines Act (c. 27, 1930) and regulations thereunder govern the adminis- 
tration and leasing of: (1) Mineral claims—gold, silver, copper, zinc, etc.; (2) 
Boring permits—coal, natural gas, oil shale, petroleum and salt; (3) Quarrying 
locations—granite, limestone, marble, slate or any building stone, gypsum, gravel, 
marl, peat and sand. 

A miner’s licence is necessary to stake out Crown lands for mining purposes; 
fee is $5 for an individual and larger amounts for mining partnerships and mining 
companies. A licensee may stake out for himself three mineral claims and six 
more for two other licensees, not exceeding nine in all in any mining division. He 
may also obtain one boring permit or one quarrying location. __ 

A mineral claim in unsurveyed territory is a square of 1,500 feet (51-65 acres) 
with lines N.-S..and E.-W. astronomically. A boring permit allows 640 acres to 
be taken up and a quarrying location may cover an area up to 40 acres. The fee is 
$5 for recording a claim located by the licensee and $10 if recorded on behalf of 
another licensee. After recording, 25 days’ work per claim must be done per year 
for 5 years. A maximum of nine claims may be grouped for the purpose of this 
work. When 125 days’ work has been done, and certain other requirements com- 
plied with, a lease is granted. The cost of the survey may be reckoned as one year’s 
work done on the claim. 

A boring permit good for one year is necessary to search for oil, coal, gas or 
salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease may be obtained subject to annual 
rental and certain annual work. :: 

Lands containing granite, limestone, marble, slate or any building stone, 
together with clay, gravel, gypsum or sand may be leased at an annual rental, 
provided $2.50 per acre per annum be expended in taking out the material. 

For a copy of the regulations governing the disposal of mineral rights, apply to 
the Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Mining recorders’ offices are located at Winnipeg and The Pas. 

Saskatchewan.—On Oct. 1, 1930, the province of Saskatchewan came into 
control of its natural resources, which had previously been controlled and admin- 
istered by the Dominion. By the Mineral Resources Act of 1931, regulations, 
differing somewhat from those of former Dominion laws, have been brought into 
force dealing with coal, petroleum and natural gas, and placer. Except for these 
changes, the regulations are similar to the former Dominion ones. 

Coal.—The area which may be taken is now from 40 to 640 acres. Application 
may be made by mail or in person and any eligible person may apply for three 
locations. The length of a location must not exceed three times the breadth. The 
minimum required to be mined annually is 5 tons per acre. Prior to commencing, 
a lessee must secure a permit to operate. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Application for locations may be made by mail 


orinperson. Thearea ofalocation may be 160 to 1,920 acres but, while one applicant 


is allowed three locations, the total area must not exceed 1,920 acres. A permit 
must be obtained before commencing operations and all drillers must secure a 
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licence of competency to ensure that drilling will be efficiently carried out. The 
record of a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. Operators are required 
to furnish a substantial bond to guarantee compliance with the regulations. 
Permits to prospect for oil and gas are granted under similar regulations except 
that a cash rental of 20 cents per acre is required and a bond of 30 cents per acre 
which is forfeited if work to determine structure is not carried out within one year. 


Placer.—These regulations remain as under Dominion administration except 
that 30 instead of 10 adjoining claims may now be grouped. 

The Saskatchewan Mines Act provides for the competency of mine managers 
and pit bosses, for the reporting of accidents and generally for the welfare and 
safety of those employed in the production of minerals. 


For further information apply to the Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—Since the Dominion Government in 1930 transferred control of 
the natural resources lying within the boundaries of Alberta to the Provincial 
Government, the leasing or disposal of mineral lands or rights is administered under 
provincial laws and regulations. However, for the present, mineral lands or rights 
within the province are being administered by the Provincial Government in accord- 
ance with the Dominion mining laws and regulations in force at the time of the 
transfer. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act of the province of Alberta and regulations 
made thereunder make provision for the safe operation of mines in the province, 
applying to mines of coal, ironstone, shale, clay and other minerals. Operations 
must be under the control of officials who hold certificates granted after suitable 
examination. A staff of inspectors is provided to administer the regulations. 
Monthly reports of operations must be returned to the Minister. 


The Coal Sales Act requires that all coal mines shall be registered by name and 
all coal produced in Alberta sold under the registered name. The Coal Miners’ 
Wages Security Act requires all coal operators to provide bond to insure the pay- 
ment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines, organized under the pro- 
visions of c. 163, R.S.B.C., and amendments, administers mineral lands, and has 
charge of all matters relating to mining, including the Bureau of Mines and all 
offices established under the Bureau of Mines Act and all Government offices in 
connection with the mining industry. 


The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the prospector, fees and rentals 
being small. On a lode mine of 51 acres an expenditure of $500 in work, which may 
be spread over 5 years, is required to obtain a Crown grant, while surface rights are 
obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per acre. Any person over the age of 
18 and any joint stock company can obtain a “free miner’s certificate” on payment 
of a fee, which for the individual is $5 per annum and for a joint stock company 
either $50 or $100 per annum depending on capitalization. Mineral claims located 
under the provisions of the Mineral Act must not exceed 1,500 feet square. 


Placer.—Placer mining is governed by the Placer Mining Act and, by the 
interpretation clause, its scope is defined as “the mining of any natural stratum 
or bed of earth, gravel, or cement mined for gold or other precious minerals or 
stones”. 
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Placer Claims.—Placer claims are of 3 classes, as follows: (1) Creek diggings— 
250 feet long and 1,000 feet wide, 500 feet on each side of the stream; (2) Bar diggings 
—250 feet square on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at high 
water, extending between high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (3) Dry 
diggings, over which water never extends—250 feet square. 

A placer claim must be worked by the owner, or someone on his behalf, con- 
tinuously during working hours. Discontinuance for 72 hours, except in close 
season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other reason satisfactory to the Gold 
Commissioner is deemed abandonment. To hold a placer claim more than one 
year, it must be again recorded before expiration of the year. 


Placer Leases —Leases of unoccupied Crown lands may be granted by the 
Gold Commissioner of the district. Placer leases are of 4 classes, as follows:— 
(1) Creek lease—on rivers or on abandoned or unworked creeks, half a mile in 
length; annual rental, $37.50; annual expenditure required on development, $250. 
(2) Bench lease—80 acres; annual rental, $25; annual expenditure required on 
development, $250. (3) Dredging lease—on the bed of any river below low-water 
mark, 5 miles; annual rental, $25 per mile; annual expenditure required on develop- 
ment, $1,000 per mile; the value of any new plant or machinery employed to count 
as money expended in development. (4) Precious stone diggings—1l0 acres. 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


Since 1886, the first year that the Geological Survey issued complete returns 
of mineral production, Canada has shown a fairly steady growth in mineral output. 
In that year the per capita production was only $2.23; in 1901, five years after the 
Yukon discoveries, production totalled $12.16 per capita, but there was a falling-off 
from 1902 to 1904. Thereafter, owing to the discovery of silver in the Cobalt 
area, the development of the copper and nickel ores of the Sudbury district, the 
opening up of the gold mines of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in Ontario, the 
improvements in metallurgical practice which led to the recoveries of large quan- 
tities of lead and zinc from British Columbian ores, and the discoveries and develop- 
ments in Quebec and Manitoba, the per capita production rose to $31 in 1929, 
although owing to the current depression it has since dropped to $17.35 in 1932. 

In 1931, the latest year for which the world figures of the Imperial Institute are 
available, Canada stood first in the production of asbestos and nickel, second in the 
output of gold, zinc and cobalt, third in silver and copper, fourth in lead, and eleventh 
in the production of coal. During that year Canada produced 83 p.c. of the world 
production of nickel, 57 p.c. of the asbestos, 33-4 p.c. of the cobalt, 15-5 p.c. of the 
zinc, 12-6 p.c. of the gold, 10-6 p.c. of the silver, 9-6 p.c. of the copper and 8-9 p.c. 
of the lead. 

The annual preliminary survey of the Canadian mining industry shows a total 
estimated valuation of $182,320,150 for 1932; this is a decrease of 20 p.c. from 
1931, reflecting the prolonged and intensified economic depression that has spread 
over the world in the last three years. Producers of base metals and structural 
materials were adversely affected by record-breaking low prices for metals com- 
bined with an extraordinary decline of industrial activities. 

In contrast to the severe reductions in most mineral outputs was the pro- 


nounced increase of gold from Canadian mines. The 1932 gold production con- 


stituted a new high record for the Dominion and for the third consecutive year 
established Canada in the position of the second gold-producing country in the 
52230—223 
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world. Since the suspension of specie payments by Great Britain in September, 
1931, there has been a heavy discount on the Canadian dollar in New York. This 
continues to react to the benefit of the Canadian gold producer. In order to facili- 
tate the meeting of maturing obligations abroad the Canadian Government, in 
October, 1931, arranged for the purchase of Canadian gold produced after that date. 


Field activity during 1932 was chiefly concentrated in the search for new gold 
deposits. In Ontario the recent gold discoveries of the Swayze area were extensively 
explored, while in Quebec various new gold properties were developed in the 
Rouyn area, including the new Cadillac-O’Brien and Buassiéres mines, which have 
commenced production. One gold mine in Ontario and one in Manitoba were 
also brought into production—the Ashley mine located in the Matachewan area of 
Ontario and the San Antonio situated in the Rice Lake area of Manitoba. British 
Columbia experienced a wide-spread search for gold properties and alluvial gold 
production was increased. In the Northwest Territories commercial shipments of 
silver-radium ores were made for the first time from the deposits of these metals 
discovered at Great Bear Lake in 1930. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 
In Table 1 will be found the total values of the minerals produced in Canada 


in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1930 and 1931, with the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1932. 


Oaleiiey Total Value. ee i eaence Total Value. Ae ; ie Total Value. yee 

capita. y capita. ; capita. 
seernhovis $ g $ g 
ISSOk en tee. 10,221, 255 2-23 || 1902..... 63,231,836 | 11-51 |} 1918..... 211,301,897 25-93 
18875; ee 10,321,331 2-23 || 1903..... 61,740,513 | 10-90 ] 1919..... 176, 686,390 21-26 
1888. Wee 12,518,894 2-67 || 1904..... 60,082,771 | 10-31 |] 1920..... 227, 859, 665 26-63 
USSG terete 14,013,113 2-96 | 1905..... 69,078,999 11-51 || 1921..... 171,923,342 19-56 
LSGOMEMeae : 16, 763, 353 3-51 | 1906..... 79, 286, 697 PSO) ed O2 2 Sacer: 184,297,249 20-66 
De) Se bh eM 18,976,616 3:93 || 1907..... 86,865,202 | 18-55 | 1923..... 214,079,331 23-76 
1892 mistefecss, sists 16,623,415 3°40 || 1908..... 85,557,101 12-92 || 1924..... 209, 583, 406 22-92 
DOS casss.4 cis « 20,035, 082 4:06 || 1909..... 91,831,441 | 13-50 || 1925..... 226, 583,333 24-38 
1804 etsrereies 19,931,158 4-00 | 1910..... 106, 823,623 $529 1926.) aie 240, 437,123 25-44 
189dese ltt 20,505, 917 4-0 Sn en0lilne ae. 103,220,994 14:32 || 1927..... 247,356,695 | 25:67 
18962 Fart: 22,474,256 4-42 |) 1912..... 135,048,296 | 18-28 || 1928..... 274, 989, 487 27-97 
iho (aeaeerees Beate 28, 485, 023 5:56 || 1913..... 145, 634, 812 19-08 || 1929... .. 310, 850, 246 31-00 
IK false ais Snare 38,412,431 7-42 || 1914..... 128, 863,075 16-36 || 1930..... 279, 873,578 27-42 
DH ae Wen: irae 49,234,005 9-41 || 1915..... 137,109,171 PLS OoT ee 228,029,018 21-97 
1000 7..f 354 64,420,877 | 12-15 || 1916..... 177,201,534 22-15 |} 19321..... 182,320, 150 17-35 
cs Bae ae A 65,797,911 | 12-26 |) 1917..... 189,646,821 | 23-53 


{Subject to revision. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1930 ang 1931. 


P.C. Increase (+) 


Item jee 1931. or Decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ Cc e 
METALLIC. : i 
Arsenic (As2Q3)......... lb. 4,524,220 129,527 3,575,936 135,170 —21-0 +4-4 
GIRO AE RT. . ok balerac5e on 12,782 6,366 118,207 157, 650 - ~ 
AO aE oo cca, a0 Si $ - _ 337,871 - 180, 958 - —46-4 
CO GIN ES Sent See en S 694, 163 1,144,007 521,051 651,179 —24-9 —43-1 
LOUIE DDS ee eRe “| 303,478,356] 37,948,359] 292,304,390] 24,114,065 — 3-7 —36-5 
Oli ssc sss LINCIOZ. 2,102,068) 43,453,601 2,693,892] 55,687,688 +28-2 +28-2 
ILS Gee eee lb. | 332,894,163} 13,102,635] 267,342,482 7,260,183 —19-7 —44-6 
Manganese ore.......... tons 273 1,356 lye 2,893 —57-1 +113-3 
Molybdenite (concen- 
ERLE) oxo. che cide vies : - - 1222 280 - ~ 
DIR oe ae re “ | 103,768,857] 24,455,133) 65,666,320] 15,267,453 —36-7 —37-6 
Palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, etc.:..-... fine oz. 34,092 895, 867 46,918 Poiana +37-6 +35-9 
LLU a 34,024 1,543,261 44,775 1,596,900 +31-6 + 3-5 
PATI was asi s.0.8 2's lb. - - 21,500 40,850 - - 
Sia er .fine oz.} 26,443,823} 10,089,376) 20,562,247 6,141,943 —22-2 —39-1 
platanitim ore)... s.....+.- tons 412 1,239 1,509 10,261 +266°3 +728-2 
YANO == SUS SR errr lb. | 267,643,505 9,635,166) 237,245,451 6,059,249 —11-4 —37-1 
Totals, Metallic Minerals $ — | 142,748,764 — | 118,524,439 - —17-0 
Non-MEta.tic. 
Fuels. 
Gites ORS 5 Sea tons] 14,881,324] 52,849,748] 12,243,211] 41,207,682 —17-7 —22-0 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.] 29,376,919] 10,289,985] 25,874,723 9,026, 754 —11-9 —12-3 
JE aoe is See tons 2,847 10,932 1,674 7,033 —41-2 —35-7 
Petroleum, crude........ bri. Tepe 5,033,820 1,542,573 4,211, 674 + 1:3 —16°3 
Totals, Fuels... $ — | 68,184,485 —| 54,453,148 - —20-1 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
LCA) Ih tons 34 437 35 456 + 2-9 + 4-3 
LAG OCR OC Gen 5 242,114 8,390,163 164,296 4,812,886 —32-1 —42-6 
ISNT Ss a Gd 66 1,484 EtG 363 —75°8 —75°5 
Bituminous sands....... of 2,067 8,268 1,015 4,060 —50-9 —50°9 
WOTETOMITC Sb see. woes &s 554 13, 247 1,610 32,789 +190-6 +147-5 
MROTCISDAT «clot sere ve sess “ 26,796 268,469 18,3438 186,961 —31-5 —30-4 
UID ESPAT I: OS. cote becouse os 80 1,240 40 620 —50-0 —50-0 
MGRADTUtG. 8... o oe css a 1,585 96,392 548 32,149 — 64-3 — 66-6 
Grmastones..........:.. zs 830 62,021 621 38,103 —25-2 —38-6 
oq a ee 1,070,968 2,818, 788 863, 752 7 Apel WW Wa UF —19-3 —25-1 
PROM OXIGES:. ©... 0s es oe a 6,596 83, 873 5,520 49 205 —16-3 —41-3 
INSONGEILC =) ....2- ccc» ve 13,336 336, 162 11,411 295,579 —14-4 —12-1 
Manganese, bog:........ i 275 1,650 Wd 462 —72-0 —72-0 
NG as i se 1,170 96,004 1,339 54, 066 +14:4 —43-7 
Mineral water........... gal. 227,141 24,481 217,408 13,324 — 4:3 —45-6 
Ppaspoete........-..... tons 40 760 - - - - 
ue af 226,200 418,127 195,724 303,158 —13-5 —27-5 
ST SS 4 271,695 1,694,631 259,047 1,904,149 — 4-7 +12-4 
{ UIC DPICK:.........3.. M 2,418 97,379 900 35, 746 —62-8 —63-3 
PIOBDSCONO... ccc. 1. ess - 50,168 - 34,439 ~ —31-4 
ie Sodium carbonate....... tons 364 4,550 712 7,051 +95-6 +61-6 
ne Sodium sulphate........ - 293 , 847 > 421,097 ~ +43-3 
is CANT Oe tons 37,730 314, 835 50,107 429,457 +32-8 +36-4 
JUS 6 i * 11,841 136,048 11, 836 122,644 —0-04 — 9-9 
* Voleanic dust............. S 242 4,840 128 2,560 —47-1 —47-1 
tee t ee ee nnn nee ee ee Tg ee eee See ee 
_ Totals, Other Non- 3 
A Metallic Minerals. $ -— | 15,217,864 -—| 10,893,141 - —28-4 
Totals, Non-Metallic 
3 Minerals....:...... $ -— | 83,402,349 — | 65,346,284 - —21-6 


—_— 


f Mncludes sulphur content of pyrites at its sale value and estimated figures for quantity and value of 
Ze sulphur in smelter gases used for acid making. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 19380 and 1931—concluded. 


Item. 


Ciay Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Clay Products, 


Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
(ene Naa Sed wea els M 
Common-esee ee M 
Stiff mud process— 
(wire cut) 
BCC te See errsien ss M 
Common pees. M 
Dry press— 
CO eey eee reas M 
Commonans. M 


Fancy or ornamental 
brickter tear aeincs 


Sewer brick........ on NE 

Paving brick........ M 

Buinelnick tance M 
ine clayae, mcanmecee tons 
Bentonibeueer. ee ss 
Fire clay blocks and shapes 
Hollow blocks........ tons 


Rooting tiles aes sk No. 
Floor tile (quarries). .sq. ft. 
Draimitile eetane. sce M 
Sewer pipe, copings, 

flue lines; etei-cen. ase 
Pottery, glazed and unglazed 
Other clay products......... 


Totals, Clay Products. .$ 


Other Structural Materials. 


DlAGert ss LRP ee 6. 


Totals, Other Structural 
Materials: steess. oe $ 


Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural Ma- 
COLIAQIS: 2. eae ec $ 


Quantity. 


P.C. Increase (+) 
or Decrease (—). 


Value. 


p.c. 


1930. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

11,350 247,220 
56,487 861,805 
99,284] 2,135,871 
105,225} 1,480,965 
29,434 604,197 
16,915 208,495 
339 27,649 
804 15, 299 
297 
3, 789 177,608 
2,870 25,975 
74 1,396 
- 147,309 
165,359} 1,667,783 
3,056 356 
179,786 56, 230 
25,291 687,070 
- 1,721,815 
- 294,866 
- 231,372 
- | 10,593,578 
11,032,538} 17,713,067 
490,802} 4,038,698 
28,547,51 8,344,913 
15 3,000 
9,994,506} 13,034,209 
-— | 43,133,887 
-— | 58,727,465 
— | 279,873,578 


1931. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

5,476 116,316 
Atealhe 619,357 
77, 135 1,752,947 
81,930 1,205,464 
20,149 423,357 
8, 688 107,218 
335 20,773 
2,253 43,692 
19 682 
2,248 107,597 
1233 14,857 
187 935 
- 83,039 
105, 635 1,046, 634 
6,935 720 
107,499 31,415 
12,518 328,410 
- 1,508,803 
- 257,125 
- 171,952 
- 7,841,288 
10,161,658} 15,826,243 
344, 785 2,764,415 
21,748,586 6,651,165 
250, 5,000 
8,397,860] 11,070,184 
— | 36,317,007 
— | 44,158,295 
— | 228,029,018 


An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, 1930 and 
1931, as to quantities and values, is furnished in Table 3. 


The percentage increase or decrease in quantity production of individual min- 
erals is shown in Table 2 above, but owing to the many different units in which the 
quantity of different minerals is expressed the total volume of production from year 
to year is dificult to compare, while the wide variations in prices make comparisons 
of total values misleading. Table 3 is an attempt to overcome these difficulties by 
working out what the values would be in the later year if prices had remained the 
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same as in the earlier, thus obtaining the increases or decreases due to changes 
in quantity alone; these are shown in the last column. Thus, of a total decrease of 
18-5 p.c. in the value of mineral production from 1930 to 1931, declining prices 
accounted for 8-7 p.c., while decreased quantities accounted for 9-8 p.c. In the 
metallic group decreased production amounted to only 2-7 p.c.; in fuels to 15-5 
p.c.; in other non-metallics to 22-5 p.c.; in clay products to 27-4 p.c.; and in other 
structural materials to 15-4 p.e. 


3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1930 and 19381 (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value at Prices Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1931. of 1930. 1930. Decrease | Lower (—) (—) 
(—). Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
METALLIC. 
PSCC Meets « sie slau oo aie: 135 102 130} + 5} + 33] — 28 
PTT ett costs os. ar OR: 158 59 6} + 152) + 99) + 53 
ME ALTATUIM Giciaec cise crews oe cs 181 212 338] — 157) — 31] — 126 
CONC pad a ee 651 858 1,144) — 493) — 207) — 286 
MENON Soret a) erogne ashes 24,114 36, 560 37,948} — 13,834) — 12,446] — 1,388 
NS ose cs cee FS 55,688 55, 688 43,454, + 12,234 -|+ 12,234 
LOG es dee Ce a 7,260 10,518 13,103} — 5,843) — 3,258) — 2,585 
DORE er oe 15, 267 15,480 24,455) — 9,188} — 213) — 8,975 
Palladium, rhodium, etc.... 1,218 970 896} + 322) + 248) + 74 
MMA TIT eee tehcois ss: oats.» Die’ 1,597 2,030 1,543) + 54| — 433} + 487 
Solin Se 41 41 -|+ 41 -~ | + 41 
SUNGie.. es 6,142 7,840 10,089} — 3,947| — 1,698) — 2,249 
Uo .: 558 Re A ee ae 6,059 8,542 9,635] — 3,576} — 2,483] — 1,093 
MaveTANELAILICS... ..5...04,. 62 os 13 + 10} + 8) + 7 
Totals, Metallic Min- 
CRBS Rees ds viceoon ater 118,524 138, 905 142,744, — 24,226) — 20,381) — 3,839 
Non-METAttic. 
Fuels. 
‘Con. ea 41,208 43,460 52,849] — 11,641) — 2,252) — 9,389 
IDES UE. nh 9,027 9,065 10,290) — 1,263) — 38] — 15225 
Petroleum, crude............ 7 OM 5,100 5,034) — 822) — 888) ++ 66 
OE ee a i th 6 11) — 4) + 1} — 5 
Totals, Fuels........... 54,454 57,631 68,184 — 13,730) — 3,177| — 10,553 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
PNSERLON chi ea beaklyisss ves 0% 4,813 5, 696 8,390] — 3,577] — 883} — 2,694 
PRPLOTAILC.2 li.) oeisc see cee 0: 33 38 13) + 20) — 5) + 25 
SLE Ae Sa sity 187 184 268) — 81] + 3] — 84 
CME iG. lacs e son. B2 34 96| — 64) — 2) — 62 
SSPINUSTONGS........2..-.50.. 38 46 62| — 24) — 8} — 16 
OS a entity 2,270 2,819] — 707| — 158} — 549 
MPNMORIGOR., 0. <i..6- 0/2. 20s 49 70 84) — 35) — 21) — 14 
CE 296 288 336) — 40} + 8| = 48 
Oe a re 54 110 96| — ) — 56| + 14 
Mineral water............... 13 23 25) — 12) — 10} — 2 
see aa 803 362 418) — 115} — 59} — 56 
= BR Sry Sie 5 oar coh 1,904 1,615 1,695} + 209) + 289] — 80 
Sa 3 36 97| — 61 -|— 61 
eee 34 38 50} — 165 4) — 12 
Sodium sulphate............ 421 419 294) + 127) + 2) + 125 
Ot, 2 429 418 315) + 114} + 11) + 103 
LL rl 123 136 136] — 13} — 13 - 
Other non-metallics......... 16 17 24] — 8} — 1) — 7 
Totals, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals..... 10,893 11,800 15,218) — 4,325) — 907); — 3,418 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar — 
years 1930 and 1931 (‘‘000’’ omitted)—concluded. 


Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value at Prices Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1931. of 1930. - 1930. Decrease | Lower (—) (—) 
(—}. Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cray Propucts aND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. ; 
Brick—Soft ee Rs See 116 119 247) — 131} — 3] — 128 
‘process|Common . 619 628 862) — 243) — 9) — 234 
Stiff mud (Face er 14753 1,659 2,136] — 383] + 94) — 477 
process; Common.. 1,206 1,153 1,481) — 275| + 53] — 328 
Sade ae F 23 414 604 181) + 9 190 
2) ACCS aare 4 a = 
Dry press coe 107 107 209} — 102] - -|— 102 
Fancy or ornamental 21 27 28) — if ers 6] — 1 
Sewer brick.......... 44 43 15); + 29; + 1} + 28 
iMinesboriekssiee ts 4.5 108 105 178} — (Oo 3] — 73 
Fireclay blocks, ete......... 83 81 147) — 64) + 2) — 66 
Hollow blocks. 5.52.5 seee 1,047 1,066 1,668] — 621) — 19) — 602 
loor tile eaten oats 31 34 56) — 25| — 3] — 22 
Drainsttles sep cee ee 328 340 687) — 359} — 12) — 347 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc..... 1,509 1,481 1,722) — 213) + 28) — 241 
Pottery, glazed or not....... 257 252 295) — 38] + 5] — 43 
Other clay products......... 189 185 259) — 70| + 4) — 74 
Totals, Clay Products. 7,841 7,694 10,594} — 2,753| + 147) — 2,900 
Other Structural Materials. 
Cement .4ahen apaleeterhoe 15, 826 16,330 17,713} — 1,887} — 504) — 1,383 
TESTING 2 Ae gare Yabo bomen: hots eae 2,765 2,838 4,039} — 1,274) — 73] — 1,201 
Sand and gravel............. 6, 651 6,360 8,345) — 1,694} + 291) — 1,985 
UOMe ny eee cbeecmnccercrcone : TE G75 10, 955 13,037} — 1,962); + 120} — 2,082 
Totals, Other Struc- 
tural Materials....... 36,317 36, 483 43,134) — 6,817) — 166) — 6,651 
Grand Totalis........ 228, 029 252,513 279,874] — 51,845) — 24,484) — 27,361 
Increase or Decrease, p.c.... - - -|— 18-5} — 8-7) — 9-8 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in 1931 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $96,113,235. Ontario took the leading position with the 
development of the Cobalt camp in 1907. British Columbia, which prior to that 
time was the leading mineral province, continued in second position until 1931 when 
its production was shghtly exceeded by that of Quebec, largely owing to develop- 
ments in the new northwestern district of that province. Alberta and Nova Scotia, 
because of their large resources of coal, are also important mineral producers, while 
in recent years valuable deposits of metallic minerals have been developed in 
Manitoba. The record of the respective provinces from 1899 is given in Table 4. 
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4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1932. 
Calen- New ; British 
Nova - : Saskat- 
nf Scotia, pees Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. pivteen Alberta. | Yukon.2 ree 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1899...} 6,817,274 420,227] 2,585,635] 9,819,557 17,108, 707 12,482,605 
1900...} 9,298,479 439,060] 3,292,383] 11,258,099 23,452, 230 16, 680, 526 
1901...| 7,770,159 467,985! 3,759,984] 13,970,010 19,297,940 20, 531, 833 
1902...}10, 686,549 607,129] 3,743,636] 14,619,091 16,127,400 17,448,031 
1903.../11,481,914 580,495) 3,585,938] 14,160,033 14,082,986 17,899, 147 
1904...}11, 212,746 559,913) 3,688,482) 12,582,843 12,713,613 19,325,174 
1905.../11,507,047 559,035} 4,405,975) 18,833,292 11,387,642 22,386,008 
1906...}12,894,303) 646,328) 5,242,058) 25,111,682 10,092,726 25,299, 600 
1907... .|14, 532,040 664,467) 6,205,553] 30,381, 638 898,775 533,251] 4,657,524] 3,335, 898|25, 656, 056 
1908. ..|14, 487, 108 579,816] 6,372,949] 30,623,812 584,374 413,212] 5,122,505) 3,669, 290/23, 704,035 
1909... |12,504,810 657,035) 7,086,265} 37,374,577) 1,193,377 456,246) 6,047,447) 4,032, 678/22,479, 006 
1910...]14,195,730} 581,942] 8,270,136] 43,588,078] 1,500,359] 498,122] 8,996,210] 4,764,474/24, 478,572 
1911...|15, 409,397 612,830] 9,304,717| 42,796,162] 1,791,772 636,706} 6,662,673] 4,707,432/21,299,305 
1912. ..|18,922, 236 771, 004/11, 656,998} 51,985,876] 2,463,074] 1,165, 642/12,073,589) 5,933, 242/30, 076, 635 
1913...}19,376,183] 1,102, 613]13,475,534| 59,167,749] 2,214,496 881, 142)15, 054,046) 6,276, 737/28, 086,312 
1914...|17,584, 639} 1,014,570}11, 836,929] 53,034,677) 2,413,489 712, 313}12, 684,234] 5,418, 185/24, 164,039 
1915... /18, 088,342 903, 467/11,619,275| 61,071,287) 1,318,387 451,933} 9,909,347) 5,057, 708/28, 689, 425 
1916... /20,042, 262} 1,118,187)14,406,598) 80,461,323] 1,823,576 590, 473113, 297,543) 5,491, 610/39, 969, 962 
1917. ..|21,104,542} 1,435,024/17,400,077) 89,066,600) 2,628,264 860, 651}16,527,535) 4,482, 202/36, 141, 926 
1918...}22,317,108] 2,144,017/19, 605,347] 94,694,093] 3,120,600] 1,019, 781)23, 109,987) 2,355, 631/42, 935, 333 
1919... |23,445,215| 1,770,945)21, 267,947) 67,917,998] 2,868,378) 1,521, 964/21,087,582) 1,940, 934/34, 865,427 
1920... 134,130,017} 2,491, 787/28, 886,214] 81,715,808] 4,223,461] 1,837, 468/33, 586,456) 1,576, 726/39, 411,728 
1921...}28,912,111] 1,901,505)15,157,094) 57,356,651] 1,934,117) 1,114, 220)30, 562,229) 1,754, 955133, 230,460 
1922. ../25,923,499) 2,263, 692)17, 646,529] 65,866,029] 2,258,942] 1,255,470/27,872, 136) 1,785,573/39, 423,962 
1923...|29,648, 893] 2,462,457/20,308, 763} 80,825,851) 1,768,037] 1,047, 583/31, 287,536] 2,972, 823/43, 757,388 
1924... /23,820,352] 1,969,260/19,136,504) 86,398,656] 1,534,249] 1,128, 100/22,344, 940 952, 812152, 298, 533 
1925...|17,625,612) 1,743, 858)24, 284,527) 87,980,436] 2,276,759) 1,076,392|25,318, 866] 1,791, 641/64, 485, 242 
1926...|28,873,792| 1,811, 104}25, 956,193) 84,702,296] 3,073,528) 1,193,394|26,977,027| 2,226,813)65,622,976 
1927...|30,111,221| 2,148,535/28,870,403] 89,982,962) 2,888,912] 1,455,225)29, 309,223] 1,789,044/60,801,170 
1928... |30,524,392) 2,198,919/37, 037,420] 99,584,718] 4,186,853} 1,719,461/32,531,416] 2,709,957/64, 496,351 
1929. . .|30,904,453) 2,439,072146, 358, 285}117, 662,505) 5,423,825] 2,253,506/34, 739,986) 2,905, 736/68, 162,878 
1930. ..}27,019,367| 2,383 ,571/41, 215, 220/113, 530,976] 5,453,182] 2,368, 612/30,427, 742) 2,521,588)54, 953,320 
1931. ..121,080, 746} 2,176,910/35, 696,563) 96,113,235) 9,965,854] 1,931, 880)/23,580,727| 2,145, 347)35, 337,756 
19323. .]16, 234,882) 2,243,879/24,369, 246) 79,239,578] 8,695,961] 1,625, 167/21, 163,727] 1,891, 713/26, 855,997 


1 Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island... 
2 Includes a small production from the Northwest Territories in 1932. 
3 Figures for 1932 are subject to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 
1931 are shown in Table 5. Coal accounted for 90 p.c. of the value of mineral 


production in Nova Scotia, with gypsum the item of next importance. 


Coal and 


gypsum were likewise the most important mineral products of New Brunswick, which 
was also one of the provinces with a production of natural gas and petroleum. 
Quebec was the only province in which asbestos was produced. In 1929 this 
was her principal mineral, but since then asbestos production has been much cur- 
tailed. In 1931 cement was the chief mineral product, followed by gold, stone 
and copper and Quebec led all the provinces in the value of cement and stone 
produced. Gold represented 45 p.c. of the value of Ontario’s mineral production 
in 1931 and with other metals, of which nickel, copper, silver, the platinoids and 
cobalt were the chief, made up 76 p.c. of the total for the province. As the most 
populous province, Ontario had a large production of the various structural materials, 
and there was also a large production of natural gas, salt and gypsum. Cement and 
other structural materials were, until recently, the principal mineral products of 
Manitoba, but developments in the Precambrian formations of the north and east 
of this province have made it an important producer of metals. Copper and gold 
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were the chief minerals in 1931, while there was also production of zinc, silver, 
cement and gypsum. Saskatchewan’s mineral production was small and coal consti- 
tuted about half the total, the remainder being sodium sulphate and structural 
materials. Coal was the principal product in Alberta, accounting for 55 p.c. of the 
total, while natural gas, petroleum and cement were the other most important 
products. The metals, chiefly lead, copper, zinc, gold and silver, made up the 
greater part of the value of the minerals produced in British Columbia, although 
owing to the great decline in the prices of most of these metals in 1931, coal became 
the leading mineral product in point of value for the province. Silver, alluvial gold 
and lead were the principal mineral products of Yukon. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1931. 


Nore.—The mineral production of Yukon during the calendar year 1931 was as follows in quantities 
and values:—Gold, 44,310 fine oz., $915,969; Lead, 4,454,613 lb., $120,724; Silver, 3,694,728 fine oz., 
$1,103,615; Coal, 904 tons, $5,039; Total, $2,145,347. 


New 


: Nova : Mani- | Saskat- British 
ae Scotia. ae Quebec. | Ontario. toba. |chewan. Alberta. Columbia. 
METALLICS. 
ATSONIC ae LSet CRTS Ps lb. ~ - — | 3,575, 936 - - - = 
$ - - - 135,170 - - - = 
Bismuthix eee eee. lb. - - - Use - - - 110,876 
$ ~ - - 3,532 - - - 154,118 
@adimium: fee sees $ - - - = = - - 180,958 
Cobalt. 20st 2te.u:. lb. - - - 521,051 - = = = 
$ = - = 651,179 - - - - 
Copper: feeeeencee lb. - — |68,376, 985|112,882,625}45 821,432 - — 165,223,348 
$ - - | 5,723,154] 9,096, 46313,835,25: - -— | 5,459,194 
Goldign, ages. es fines oz 460 - 300,075] 2,685,814] 102,969 - 195 160, 069 
9,509 - | 6,208,101)43, 117, 600]2,128,558 - 4,031] 3,308,920 
Thea Carcass ee lb - - - 985, 633 - - - |261,902,236 
- - - 41,647 - - —| 7,097,812 
Manganese ore....... tons 60 57 - - - = ~ - 
g 2,400 493 - - _ - ~ - 

Molybdenite (con- 
centrates)......... lb. - - - 1,222 - - - - 
$ - ~ - 280 - - - - 
Nickel Sen mich nae lb. - - — 165, 666,320 - ~ - - 
$ - - — 115,267,453 - - - = 

Palladium, rhodi- 
[DOUCHE se Osc: fine oz. - - - 46,918 - - - - 
- - = 1207 717 - ~ - - 
Platinum ace fine oz - - = 44,725 - - - 50 
g - - — | 1,595,117 - - - 1,783 
Seleniam-? «. -...caeeaan lb. = - ~ 16,899 3,870 - - 731 
$ = - - 32,108 7,353 -. = 1,389 
Dibvene., 3-6. eee fine oz. 48 - 530,345] 7,438,951] 836,547 - 29) 8,061,599 
§ 14 - 158,414) 2,222,014] 249,877 - 9) 2,408,000 
Litanium! Ore, oi... 6s. tons - - 1,509 - - - ~ - 
$ - - 10,261 - - - - = 
LANG Sine eer nner tene lb. - - - — 135,173,749 - — |202,071,702 
$ - - - — | 898,338 - - | 5,160,911 
Totals, Metallics.. $ 11, 923 493}12, 094, 930/73, 380, 286)7,119,380 ~_ 4,040) 23,773,085 

Non-MEtattics. 

Fuels. 

Coal. Sees eet tons] 4,955,563} 182,181 - - 1,306] 662,836) 4,564,015] 1,876,406 
$ 19,016,720] 743,196 - ~ 3,797] 945, 259}13,342,675| 7,150,996 

Natural gas......M cu. ft. - | 655,891 — | 7,419,534 600 — 117,798,698 - 
— | 323,184 — | 4,635,497 180 — | 4,067,893 - 

Beat ane cir. eras tons ~ - eateaG 504 - - - - 
- - 5,937 1,096 - - - - 

Petroleum, crude.... brl. - 6,577 - 122,365 - — | 1,413,631 - 
-—| 15,461 - 219,993 - — | 3,976,220 - 


Totals, Fuels..... $ {19, 016, 720/1,081,841 5,937) 4,856,586) 3,977) 945,259/21, 386,788] 7,150,996 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1931—continued. 


Mineral, 


Nova 
Scotia. 


Mani- 
toba. 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


Alberta. 


British 
Columbia. 


ee ee, ee ee |, ee eee ee 


Non-MEtTALLICS-con. 


Other Non-Metallics. 


PBCUDOMUOL 4 o0 5 1.05: tons 
HAS OY] 2) 6) Sere eS a 
NS PERTLOR ds ohsosials-cre 8's Ae 
Bituminous sands....tons 
Diatomite........... is 
IGIGSDAT.. 2.00 6c.c0%6 5. tons 
PAEDIEDAT Je diless o>. -- nee 
arab ilteins i cide ces 0 ae 
Grindstones......... Sik 
2 a ae ee 
ITON-OXIGES... 0.6051 tons 
Magnesite........... ton 


UREDZ octet ore. « tons 
oon AOE ae in 
Pilies Drick......... M 
Soapstone............ 3 


Sodium carbonate. ..tons 


Sodium sulphate.... $ 


UP rE a tons 
$ 

Ln Ol) Ea tons 

Volcanic dust........ tons 
Totals, Other Non- 
Metallics........ $ 


Ciay Propucts aNnD 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 


MATERIALS, 
Clay Products, 
Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
CR ee ae... M 
$ 
Common........ M 
Stiff mud process 
(wire cut)— 
BUCOue nistic coe 6 M 
$ 
Common........ M 
$ 
Dry press— 
Agee M 
$ 
Common........ M 
$ 


707,817 
878, 487 


JP a ie as Fil Wg, Po: Tey | 


58,957 
451,264 


= 
Qa! | 
bon 


LF Je ak PRG Minit Fra 2 Je Pd Na et RR Mg RET a al PG Pe 


164,296 
4,812,886 


34, 439 


14,586 
108,617 


53,358 
374,469 


6,508 
65, 080 
11,806 

122,044 


{Jae Ve eset mc Vea ee | Ve | mt FMW He Pe | ee Pac Py PR Fg] Pagan ae PF Pe Tae a aa a 


421,097 


ae 
ae a oe ae 
on 


LY Pei Yh Fim i Het Piet Yea eee, Di, Vc ae Fite any at Jom Yom Tes Pra) Had Nein 9 i Le GR a Gg cH aR TPT FO Tat Pel GOT 


bo 
bo 
aQidtit 
or) 


Rs Ve Hag ee 


—s 

noon 
Ooms jf 
1c 


tuto 


——$—————$— | — | ———————_— | mm —_— | ———————_ |__| ——————————__ | 


1,081,170 


120 
1,560 
780 
10, 660 


349 
9,970 
728 


464,034] 5,491, 674 


100 
2,200 
3,134 

42,671 


910 
25,669 
1,778 


3, 
54,573] 26,311 


oe Da 


fest “We f 


32,113 
766, 988 
56, 464 
841, 868 


2,894 
74,970 
250 
2,500 


2,650,552 


4,954 
105, 006 
24,478 
373,130 


40,935 
873,334 
17,008 
249, 880 


307, 748 


—_—_—___< 


5,209 
76, 688 


794 
17,577 
30 

360 


423,657 


470,246 


5,427 
88.477 


783 
26, 848 
712 
11,110 
458 
18,116 


1,922 
28,767 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1931—concluded. 


New 3 Secs 
: Nova ; Mani- |} Saskat- British 
Mineral. Sontin ease Quebec. | Ontario. tobh Tehvowa, Alberta. Cohimbia: 
Cuiay Propucts—con. 
Brick—con. 
Fancy or ornamental 
DLICKs fess iets M - - 76 e259 - - - - 
- - 3,944 16,829 - - - - 
Sewer brick....... M - = - 1,946 - ~ - 307 
- - ~ 33,321 - - = 10,371 
Paving brick...... M - ~ - - ~ - - 19 
~ - - - - - - 682 
Hhinebrickeeete cree M - - = ~ 415 24 1,802 
$ 240 - _ - ~ 24,568 1,193 81,596 
Bareclayastemtec se sc tons 65 48 = - ~ 484 ~ 636 
650} 1,930 ~ - = 3,915 ~ 8,362 
Bentonite! 3.0. a6 tons - - - ~ - ~ - 187 
$ = = — = - - - 935 
Fireclay blocks and 
BhHApCS. ht. gdeaees 2 $ 825 535 - - - 63, 603 - 18,076 
Hollow blocks. 5.00.4 tons UGole 1,776 41,585 AIST TAH Milne (Sieonmlice 5,360 3,313 
86,632} 16,706 477, 720 346,079] 15,703] 28,299 42,276 Sh ate 
Roofing tile=...5..... No. ~ — - 6,935 - - ~ 
: $ - - - 720 - - ~ - 
Floor tiles (quarries) : 
sq. {t. - - - 107,418 - 81 - - 
$ = - - 31,395 - 20 - - 
Traanubile Saeed M 159 3D 696 10,210 248 ~ 55 1,147 
$ 6,611 ia 24, 864 244,368} 12,300 - 1-721 38,419 
Sewer pipe, copings, 
flue linings, etc.... $ 295,405 - 168,054] 696,964 - - 227,305) 121,075 
Pottery, glazed or 
unglazed........... $ -| 27,199 - 73,860 - 1,031 146,502 8,533 
Other clay products. $ - - - 167,533 ~ 322 178 3,919 
Totals, Clay Pro- 
Guctsh=3 4 05.. $ 467,126) 143,348} 2,360,908) 3,532,800] 122, ee 166,257} 529,716) 498,505 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Cement. tees: brl. - — | 4,942,323] 3,470,056] 544,160 - 626,483] 578,636 
$ - -— | 7,092,895} 5,006, 826]1,267,893 — | 1,286,080) 1,172,549 
TING Wee Hai caret tons 18,430} 11,241 111,496 147,660} 21,014 - 1 826 


$ 79,418] 127,054} 804,218} 1,222,270) 207,401 = 46,785 277, 269 
Sand and gravel..... tons} 403,858] 183,475} 7,657,964] 7,465,017} 871,986/1,388,594) 1,050,988] 2,726,704 


$ 198,757} 18,149] 1,952,959] 2,562,477) 294,178] 396,707} 313,616) 914,322 
Ditte cs. s.40 Sones tons = = = = = = = 250 
$ = = = = = = = 5,000 
Stowe. 7s. v: -euee tons 83,181] 62,325) 4,265,529) 3,359,364] 153,248 = 2,496} 471,717 
$ 225, 632| 341,991] 5,893,042) 2,881,444] 642,649 = 9,642) 1, 075, 784 


Se ee ee 


Totals, Other Struc- 
tural Materials. $ 503,807) 487,194/15, 748, 114/11, 673,017 2,412,121 396,707) 1,656,123] 3,444,924 


Grand Totals.... $  |21,080,746|2,176,910/35, 696, 563/96, 113, 235/9,965,854|1,931,880|23, 580, 727/35, 337, 756 


1 Sulphur content of pyrites at its sale value and estimated quantity and value of sulphur compass 
in the sulphuric acid made from smelter gases. 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a 
presentation of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at - 
average market prices for the year. The recent treatment has been extended to 


a a 
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. 
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include a general review of the principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, 
silver-lead-zine and nickel-copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical 
works. The additional data include such features as capital employed, numbers of 
employees, wages and salaries paid, and gross and net production. The aim has 
been to extend the mining statistics beyond a summary of the production of indi- 
vidual minerals by approaching the subject from the standpoint of industrial 
organization, definitely illustrating the place which mining holds in the scheme of 
Canadian productive enterprise. 


The net value of the products of the mines, smelters, quarries, sand and gravel 
pits, oil and gas wells, clay products plants, cement mills and other mineral indus- 
tries should not be confused with the figures given as the value of mineral production. 
The values produced by the metallic industries given in Tables 6 and 7 are those 
reported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by mine operators and the additional value obtained when the smelting 
of these ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual 
return to the different industries than do the values for the several metals in Table 2 of 
this chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are com- 
puted by using the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets. 
Furthermore, the production figures of Table 2 include all quantities shipped from 
the mines, while metals absorbed in new metallurgical operations or remaining in 
stock at smelters and refineries are not included in the industrial figures of Tables 
6 and 7. On the other hand, some imported ores and concentrates are treated in 
Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works. The net value of the products 
of these plants includes, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these 
imported ores and to this extent the net sales shown in Tables 6 and 7 include 
products not of Canadian origin. Furthermore, the value of gold production is 
computed at the standard rate of $20-671834 per fine oz. (Table 9), while the actual 
return to the industries includes the premiums on gold as well. For these reasons the 
industrial returns differ from the total of production and, while occasionally smaller 
as in 1930, are usually larger as in 19381. 


The total net value of products of the fuel industries in Table 7 is less than the 
total production of fuels in Table 2, because the net value of products of the 
industries is confined to that for which the operators receive some economic return, 
while the production of the fuel commodities includes all of those commodities 
produced, whether the producer actually receives payment in any form for them or 
not. Thus in coal mining, the industrial values in Table 7 include only coal sold, 
supplied to employees for domestic consumption, or used in making coke and 
’ briquettes, whereas the figures of coal production as shown in Table 2 include, 
in addition to the above, coal consumed for power and other purposes in the coal- 
mining operations and also the difference between coal put on the bank and lifted 
from the bank. Petroleum producers have a larger monetary return than: the 
actual value of the petroleum produced because many oil wells also produce large 
quantities of natural gas. On the other hand, the natural gas industry receives a 
smaller return than the total value of all natural gas produced because some of the 
gas is produced by the petroleum industry, because of leakage or other loss in 
piping gas to the consumers, and because a small amount of natural gas is produced 
by private individuals or groups from their own wells for their own consumption, 
without any industrial organization intervening between producer and consumer. 
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For other non-metallic minerals (if the small production of peat normally 
included with fuels is deducted) and clay products, and structural materials, returns 
to the producing industries are the same in each case as the total value of the mineral 
commodities produced. 


The Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years.—Annual publi- 
cation of industrial statistics of the mining industry, showing capital employed, 
the number of employees, the salaries and wages paid, the cost of fuel and electricity, 
and the net value of the products did not commence until 1921. In connection with 
the item of capital, operators were requested to report only the capital actually 
invested in the enterprises, including (1) cost of lands, buildings, plant, machinery 
and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, supplies, finished products and ore on 
dump, and (3) cash, trading and operating accounts and bills receivable. It should 
be specially noted that no estimate of undeveloped ores was included in the capital. 


The substantial growth of the mining industry in Canada during the post-war 
decade is established by the summary statistics of Table 6. From 1922 to 1929— 
a period of slowly declining prices—the output increased by 72 p.c., capital invest- 
ment by 76 p.c., employment by 53 p.c., and the salaries and wages paid by 65 p.c. 
Progress was most rapid in the metallic mineral industries, where the expansion in | 
net production amounted to 170 p.c. with proportionate increases in capital and 
employment. The period from 1922 to 1929 was marked by a rising cycle of activity 
in construction. . This is reflected in the expansion of industries engaged in the 
production of clay products and other structural materials. The output of this 
group of industries increased by 47 p.c. during the period, while within the group 
progress was much greater in industries producing cement, gravel and stone than in 
the clay products industries. The group of non-metallic mineral industries remained 
relatively stationary in contrast to the other two main groups during this period of 
rapid expansion. This may be attributed to the fact that coal mining is the pre- 
dominant industry in the non-metallic group and, under increasing competition 
from oil fuels and hydro-electric power, did not participate in the general industrial 
expansion of the period. 


Under the influence of the world-wide depression, there has naturally been a 
recession in the mineral industries generally. As was to be expected, the decline 
since 1929 has affected the reported capital (3 p.c. lower) much less than employ- 
ment (23 p.c. lower), output (24 p.c. lower) or salaries and wages (26 p.c. lower), 
The non-metallic mineral industries appear to have suffered most in spite-of the fact 
that they participated so little in the previous expansion. Their salaries and wages 
. and their net sales dropped to a lower point in 1931 than at any time during the 
years shown. The mineral industries producing various structural materials in 
1931 still had a wage bill and an output larger than in 1926. The price decline in 
these materials was not severe and demand for them was somewhat maintained by 
some large construction enterprises and by public works’ programs, road improve- 
ments and so forth. The metallic mineral industries, although showing the greatest 
expansion up to 1929, had declined the least from that point in 1931. Their salaries 
and wages and net sales were still above the 1927 level in spite of the drastic 
declines in the prices of a number of the metals. A number of the industries within 
this group have been helped by the relative’ rise in the value of gold. However, 
the figures are strong evidence that Canada’s metal-producing industries have been 
established upon a solid foundation since, after so rapid an Sxpaney they have 
been able to withstand so well the shock of the depression. 
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6.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1921-31, and by Provinces, 1931. 


Group and Year. 


Meraruic MINERALS. 


Cray Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Grand Totals, Mineral In- 
dustries— 


Firms. 


No. 
378 


Capital 
Employed. 


$ 


200,007, 449 
165, 975,343 
240, 889, 284 
281,828, 285 
290, 534, 965 
320, 248, 840 
335, 708, 206 


435,327,646 


427,498,173 
427,439, 265 
390, 908, 034 


265, 701, 593 
232,888,769 
243,105,227 
259, 360,944 
253 , 023, 646 
274,109,129 
279,737,591 
295,725,531 
317,302,496 
328,776,596 
325, 168,359 


93,805,112 
94,830,711 
94,842,501 
91,254,717 
88,516,534 
94,392,039 
98,627,203 
110,914, 805 
122,220,364 
131, 204, 998 
125,983, 627 


559,514,154 
493, 694,823 
578,837,012 
632, 443, 946 
632,075,145 
688, 750, 068 
714,073,000 
841, 967, 982 
867,021,033 
887, 420,859 
842, 060,020 
63, 853 , 580 

5,543,570 
146, 067, 130 
305, 883,585 
39,113,921 

7,136, 859 
141,629, 189 
127,009,722 

5, 822,464 


Employees. 


Salaries 


Fuel and 


and Wages. | Electricity. 


No. 


12, 133 
13, 138 
16,472 
19,809 
20,664 
23,742 
26,343 
28, 582 
31,125 
30, 633 
25,434 


37,713 
37,958 
39, 060 
33,831 
31,560 
36, 166 
37,949 
39,086 
40,080 
38,355 
34,075 


10, 958 
11,153 
11,420 
10,688 
12,866 
18,023 
20,382 
21,780 
23,897 
20,222 
13,300 


60, 804 
62,249 
66,952 
64,328 
65,090 
77,931 
84,674 
89, 448 
95, 102 
89, 200 
72,809 
14,871 
1,197 

11,141 
20,277 
2,059 

1,092 

10,579 
11,297 
296 


$ 


16, 232,998 
18,361, 667 
25,794,032 
29, 692, 896 
32,732,782 
36, 033, 798 
40, 284,887 
44,687,131 
50,279,511 
48, 851,303 
41,829, 288 


52,292,357 
45,225,900 
53,428, 264 
41,933,916 
40,032,918 
44,379,854 
48,273,491 
54,089,011 
55, 602,313 
47, 852,675 
36,031, 233 


10, 636, 285 
11, 438, 934 
12,112,581 
11,160,609 
12,337,418 
13, 803,161 
15,662,514 
17,177,880 
18, 608, 687 
17,271,354 
14,108,778 


79,161, 640 
75,026,501 
91,334,877 
82, 787,421 
85,103,118 
94,216,813 
104, 220,892 
115, 954, 022 
124,490,511 
113,975,332 
91,969,299 
15,302,444 
1,048, 860 
12, 666, 586 
30,470,475 
3, 096,332 
896,131 
11,357,722 
16,345, 887 
784, 862 


$ 


3,914, 6152 
1,649, 856* 
7,904,820 
7,788,506 
8,721,063 
10,023, 885 
10,411,397 
9,756,573 
11,221,987 
11,323,313 
10,340, 5238 


4,881, 4402 
4,028,784? 
6,422,352 
5, 788,085 
5, 685, 294 
6,535, 609 
5,402, 897 
5, 824,098 
6,033,773 
5, 785, 483 
4,870, 674 


5, 489, 1272 
5,417,924? 
6,930, 164 
6,010,861 
6,159, 443 
6,958,810 
7,145,990 
7,851,330 
9,495, 825 
7,957,397 
6,298,151 


14,285,182? 
11,096, 5642 
21, 257,336 
19,587, 452 
20,565,800 
23,518,304 
22,960, 284 
23,432,001 
26,751,585 
25,066,193 
21,509,348 
2,020, 666 
163 , 893 
5,607,812 
7,508, 844 
796,076 
222,526 
1,198,890 
3,874,529 
116,112 


Net 
Sales,! 


$ 


48, 133,974 
60,347,043 
68, 612, 936 
86,825,610 
105, 700, 838 
115,939,119 
121,062,811 
140,770,772 
163,050,366 
136, 994, 693 
132,382,514 


87, 842, 682 
82,976, 794 
91,936, 732 
71,796,009 
71,851,801 
85, 240, 144 
85, 205,431 
89,312,961 
93,596, 188 
80,063 , 355 
61,629,210 


34, 737, 428 
39,534,741 
37,751,381 
35,380, 869 
37,649, 234 
39,959,398 
44,809,419 
49,737,181 
58,534, 834 
53,727,465 
44,158,295 


170,714, 084 
182,858,578 
198,301,049 
194,002, 488 
215,201,873 
241,138, 661 
251,077, 661 
279,820,914 
315,181,388 
270,785,513 
238,170,019 
19, 258, 296 
2,137,832 
44,064,907 
98,509, 571 
15,122,432 
1,876, 284 
23,021,495 
31,925, 780 
2,253,422 


1 Gross value less freight and treatment charges and less value of ores charged in the case of smelters. 
2Electricity was not included in 1921 and 1922. 
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A summary of the principal statistics of the mining, metallurgical, clay products 
' and other structural materials industries operating in Canada in 1930 and 1931 is 
presented in Table 7. Of these industries, coal mining provided the largest employ- 
ment and paid the largest wage bill, with auriferous quartz second and non-ferrous — 
metal smelting and refining third. In the amount of capital invested the smelting 
industry was highest, with coal mining second and auriferous quartz third. In net 
sales smelting led again, with auriferous quartz a very close second, coal mining 
third, copper-gold-silver fourth, cement fifth, and the stone industry sixth. 


_ The only mineral industries to show increased returns in 1931 over 1930 were: 
alluvial gold, auriferous quartz, copper-gold-silver, salt, and miscellaneous non- 


metallics (due chiefly to an increase in sodium sulphate). 


Important industries 


which showed the most pronounced falling off were: silver-cobalt, silver-lead-zince, 
and asbestos, all of which declined by from 48 p.c. to 51 p.c. 


7.—_Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, 
by Industries, 1930 and 1931. 


. Salaries | Fuel and 
: Capital Em- : Net 
Industry and Year. Firms. Employed. | ployees. Wass. is Se tesait 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Merauiic MINERALS. 

Alluvial coldiege. Gas ee. eee eeeee 1930 79 5, 881, 620 394 612,369 8,272 877,778 

1931 109} 5,908,001 337 682,935 41,745 1,226,541 

Auriferous' Quartz haseas cece eee 1930 54] 119,758,057] 8,401}14,034,620] 2,364,102] 39,777. 739 

1931 68} 109,933, 164 9, 636]16,467, 165] 2,700,326] 49,144,578 

Copper-gold-silver.:.....00.0....3>.. 1930 61] 45,844,395 5,694] 9,156,759] 1,272,262] 15,629,564 

1931 53> 137,127,920) tisid51) 4/958 .3h70 426-002) oe bl LOs 

Silverceobaltpc eee nes eee ee 1930 23\ 125268322 1,048] 1,488,591 352, 844 3,090,181 

1931 22 9,352,526 786} 1,149,689] 227,467 1,925, 593 

Silvertlead-zines <.eeh.ae eotioke 1930 86] 42,053,674] 2,866] 4,263,961 654,685} 13,000,815 
1931 39] 31,152,078 1,299] 2,149,921 485,106] 6,351,975. 

Niekelcoppertst.; eat cs wee oe 1930 2| 26,194,605) 3,483) 5,388,783) 200,151 8,460,556 

1931 Bal, SPD e/ 2,133] 3, 150.240 105, 403 7,539, 836 

Miscellaneous metals................. 1930 10 427,906 116 110,096 5,100 2,595 

1931 7 444,179 32 25, 694 576 13, 434 

Smelting and refining............... 1930 10} 175,010, 686 8, 626/13, 796,124] 6,465,897) 55,635, 6642 

1931 11] 175,669,195 7, 860/13, 245,327] 6,053,398) 50,229, 4542 

Totals, Metallic Minerals....... 1936 325] 427,439,265] 30, 623/48, 851, 303| 11,323,313] 136,994, 693 

1931 312] 390,908,034) 25,434/41,829, 288|10, 340,523) 182,382,514 

Non-Metauiic MINERALS. 
Fuels 

Goal.®. i. 73.5 Bee Ses cee 1930 390} 140,316,395] 29,172)36,442,361] 3,595,416] 49,905,327 

1931 412] 185,712,866} 27,860/28,802,428) 3,060,487! 37,762,927 

Natural cals. seme ticceits. oer aon ren 1930 124) 70,548,353 1,941] 2,349, 708. 33, 811 8,447,385 

1931 145] 71,085,678 1,692} 2,072,022 26,921 8, 232,822 

Petrolenmt}....2n6 ceee es GAS at ae 1930 234] 63,300,244 1,869} 3,337, 754 363,998] 6,481,847 

1931 160} 57,620,950 1,209] 1,684,517} ~ 308,511 4,733,287 

HO tals eH ies Weer efoto eee 1930 748] 274,164,992] 32,982/42,129,818] 3,993,225] 64,834,559 

1931 717| 264,419,494] 30, 761/32,508,967| 3,390,919} 50,729,036 

Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 

Mbrasivesnnaturaln..£2... coat: 1930 10 345, 102 45 42,867 4,305 80, 108 

1931 8 569,772 oll 25,837 3,906 73,452 

NSDOSCOSTR sat cele serene: enon eae ae 1930 7| 35,097,872] 2,770) 3,474,215] 1,133,737) 8,390,163 

1931 7) 40,164,005 1,675) 1,836,115] 849,047) 4,812,886 

Feldspar and (quartz: .....0.. 0.00.05 1930 51 870,488 429 257,388 35, 645 686, 596 

1931 33 1,342, 668 166 135, 809 20,996 490,119 

CPSU Ts oe eke ices «ce keaok cee 1930 16} 8,796,865 822} 781,639] 201,409} 2,818,788 

: 1931 17| 7,941,082 676 656,590 188,524 2,111,517 

TEORIGRIOES. teen Mate « ss berate 1930 4 150, 704 43 41,238 13,929 83, 873 

: 1931 4 181,535 30 29,194 8,560 49, 205 

IVEICS Sane ene peer Nhe tern aa ite tre Ain Ge 1930 13 441,744 244 63,316 1,102 96, 004 

: 1931 11 276,356 28 22,556 444 54,066 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 353. 
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7._Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, 
by Industries, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


Industry and Year. 


Non-Meratiic MInERALS—con. 


Other Non-Metallic Minerals—con. 


SHENG RS ay canto bp Oa aS oe ee 1930 
t 1931 

PalCiand SOADStONE...c....0056.500 05% 1930 
1931 

IMGSGOMANCOUS?, 665 sk csesiidase cies od 1930 
1931 

Totals, Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 1930 
° 1931 

Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals.1939 
1931 


Ciay Propucts AND OTHER SrRuc- 
TURAL MATERIALS. 


Clay Products. 


Brick, tile and sewer pipe...... 5 es 1930 
1931 

Stoneware and pottery.............. 1930 
1931 

Totals, Clay Products........... 1930 
1931 


Other Structural Materials. 


: Capital Em. | Salaries | Fuel and 
Firms. Employed. |ployees. Wands. aa 
No. $ No. $ $ 

8} 4,685,549 381| 455,539} 197,313 
7| 4,196,927 363{ 446,984 184,001 
6 614,384 141 79,472 16,369 
5 618, 590 70 yaw scvE 19,128 
38] 3,608,896 498} 527,183 188,449 
34| 5,457,930 275) 297,394} 205,149 
153] 54,611,604 Dolo ae tOdi| al L Oa cos 
126| 60,748,865 3,314] 3,522,266] 1,479, 755 
$01) 328,776,596] 38,355/47,852,675| 5,785,483 
843| 325,168,359] 34,075136,031,233| 4,870,674 
186] 32,757,926) 4,870) 4,807,380] 1,910,899 
171} 33,159, 664 3,131] 3,428,142] 1,476,870 
5 672, 851 156 153, 750 11,707 
4 659, 500 128} 113,108 9, 568 
191} 338,430,777 5,026] 4,961,130} 1,922,606 
175] 33,819,164] 3,259] 3,541,250] 1,486,438 
STO? 11h ee Us a or rr 1930 8} 59,210,737] 2,317) 3,172,198] 4,120,367 
1931 9| 57,378,436 1,820] 2,482,950} 3,280,870 
1 NEE oc5 Se occ ae a a 1930 44) 8,816,879} 1,086] 1,087,778) 886,354 
1931 54| 7,289,990 799| 785,868} 612,278 
BMP OTIVCL 2. occ a sijes cess s 1930 7241 7,550,217) 5,601] 2,508,037| 331,010 
1931 704} 8,635,241] 3,224] 2,878,011) 292,892 
SLO EL eae 1930 285} 22,196,388} 6,192) 5,542,211) 697,060 
1931 300} 18,860,796 4,198] 4,470,699 625,673 
Totals, Other Structural Mater- 
TELS, dg ss ae Mea 1930} 1,061! 97,774,221) 15,196]12,310,224| 6,034,791 
1931 1,067] 92,164,463] 10,041/10,567,528) 4,811,713 
Totals, Structural Materials 
and Clay Products.......... 1930} 1,252) 131,204,998) 20,222/17,271,354) 7,957,397 
1931} 1,242] 125,983,627) 13,300/14,108,778) 6,298,151 
Grand Totals, Mineral Indus- 
Pdr ies Sa Sans RAT 1 
1931 


2,478) 887,420,858 
2,992! 842,060,020 


89, 200 /113,975,332|25, 066, 193 
72,809) 91, 969, 299/21, 503,348 


Sales.! 


1,694, 631 
1,904, 149 
186, 216 
157,083 
1,192,417 
1,247, 697 


15, 228,796 


10,900,174 


80,663,355 
61, 629,210 


10,296, 960 
7,585,310 
286,618 
255,978 


10,593,578 
7,841, 288 


17,713,067 
15,826, 243 
4,038, 698 
2,764,415 
8,344,913 
6,651,165 
13,037,209 


11,075, 184 


43, 133, 887 


36,317,007 


53,727,465 


44,158,295 


270,785,513 
238,170,019 


1 Value of shipments by mine operators and of products sold by metallurgical works, less estimated 


cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated, irrespective of their origin. 


The major part of the value 


of ores treated is included as products of mines and mills, but there is necessarily a lag between production 
of ores and sales of smelter products, while some imported ores are also treated in Canadian smelters. 


fuels. 
52230—23 


* Value added by smelting and refining. 


3 Includes a small production of peat, normaily included in 
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Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1-Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the last 
half of the 19th century production was chiefly the result of placer operations in 
British Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been 
a rapid growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of 
gold in association with other metals. 


In 1931 the value of gold produced in aera exceeded that of coal for the first 
time. Under the influence of the current depression, the production of coal has 
declined in quantity and value, while the general decline in commodity prices and 
the heavy discount to which the Canadian dollar has been subjected in New York, 
have reacted to the immediate benefit of Canadian gold producers. Thus gold 
ranked first among the minerals in 1931 and 1932. Favourable results from pros- 
pecting and exploration, new mines coming into production, and plans for expansion 
in a number of producing mines, give every prospect for a continued increase in gold 
production. 

Prior to 1924 gold production in Canada attained a maximum in 1900, when the 
Yukon production reached its highest point and 1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were 
produced. For the provinces and Yukon, the years in which the greatest yields 
were obtained were: Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1932; Ontario, 1932; Manitoba, 
1932; Alberta, 1896; British Columbia, 1913 and Yukon, 1900. The quantities and 
values of gold produced in Canada are given by provinces for 1911 and subsequent 
years in Tables 8 and 9, 1932 establishing a new record of production with 
3,050,581 fine oz. 


British Columbia.—The discovery of gold in paying quantities was an epoch- 
making event in the history of British Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial gold 
was discovered along the Thompson river and in 1858 the famous Fraser River rush 
took place. The extraordinarily rich deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, 
in the Cariboo district, were discovered in 1860 and three years later the area had a 
production of alluvial gold valued at $4,000,000. In the northern part of the prov- 
ince, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was prospected in 1892. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine oz. 
Except for the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, the record of 1902 has 
- not since been equalled. Though the bulk of the gold obtained in the Cordilleran 
region has been derived from the placer deposits of the central portion of the region 
from Yukon at the north almost to the International Boundary on the south, 
yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. between 1913 and 1921, was obtained 
by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold ores of the Rossland and Yale boundary 
districts. The copper concentrates of the Britannia mine also contain gold, as does 
the blister copper made at Anyox. The output of gold in British Columbia has been 
in part maintained by the successful operation of the Premier mine on the Portland 
canal. The Pioneer gold mine in the Lillooet district has reported a substantial 
production of gold during the past three years and production is expanding. Placer 
prospecting in British Columbia experienced a distinct revival during the 1931 and 
1932 seasons and resulted in pronounced activity, especially in the Stikine, Liard, 
Cariboo and Atlin districts. 


‘ 
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Yukon.—The discovery of gold in the Yukon River valley was reported in 
1869, and bar-mining on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing 
profit between 1881 and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in 
ereeks of the Klondike river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is 
now Dawson city, and one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. 
The richest streams in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, 
the Eldorado. There is still a production of gold from alluvial operations in Yukon. 
Nova Scotia.—Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after 
the discovery gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; 
a steady, though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 

Quebec.— Although Quebec produced gold as early as 1823, production con- 
sisted only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zine 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district and from the gravels of the Chaudiére 
river. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, however, were more recently 
made at Rouyn, in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent to the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario. Smelting facilities became available for this region as 
the result of the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927. The opera- 


tion of this smelter, together with the development of new gold properties in 


the northwestern part of the province, has established Quebec as the second 
largest gold-producing province. During 1932 extensive exploration and develop- 
ment of new gold properties throughout the Rouyn district included the commence- 
ment of construction on a 690-800 ton mill in Duparquet township by the Beattie 
Gold Mines Ltd., and the beginning of mill production by the Cadillac-O’ Brien gold 
mine in Cadillac township. Several prospects situated in Pascalis, Louvicourt, 
Senneville and Bourlamaque townships were active and results were reported as 
encouraging. In this field the Treadwell Yukon Co. commenced operating a test 
milling plant on their Bussiéres claims. _ The Siscoe mine in Dubuisson township and 
the Granada in Rouyn township were in continuous operation during 1931. 
The Noranda mine and smelter experienced a successful year and although there was 


some reduction in copper output the value of precious metals was considerably 


increased. 
Ontario.— Although gold was first discovered in 1866 in Hastings Co. and 


_ was later found and worked at many points from there to the lake of the Woods 


in the west, a distance of roughly 900 miles, no permanent gold-mining industry was 
established until 1911, when the Porcupine camp was opened up. Soon afterwards 
the discovery of gold in the Kirkland Lake area, on what is now the Wright-Har- 
greaves mine, led to the later development of this second camp. Porcupine was the 
most important gold-mining area of the province and of Canada from 1912 until 
1939, with the Hollinger the leading mine. In 1931 and 1932, however, output from 
the Kirkland Lake camp exceeded that of the older area and the Lake Shore mine 
increased its production beyond that of any other Canadian gold mine. 
Active prospecting and development were carried on during 1932 in a number 
of Precambrian areas in Ontario. In the Matachewan district the Ashley mine was 
brought into production; exploration of prospects was widespread in the Three 


_ Duck Lakes area and in Swayze township where the Kenty Gold Mines started 
sinking two 500-foot shafts. In the northwestern part of the province the Howey 


gold mine was in continuous operation and the Moss gold mines operated their new 
mill for the first time. The larger gold mines of the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake 
areas experienced a successful year resulting in increased gold outputs for both 
camps. 
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Manitoba.—The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known 
for a decade or more and the gold production of this province is:now mounting. 
The Central Manitoba, an auriferous-quartz property inthe Rice Lake area east of 
lake Winnipeg, has produced gold steadily for several years and the San Antonio in 
the same field has had a mill operating since May, 19382. The major part of the 
gold of the province is, however, produced as a by-product from the Flin Flon 
smelter which treats copper-zine ores. Important gold discoveries were reported 
in the autumn of 1931 at Island lake, which lies near the Ontario boundary to the 
northeast of lake Winnipeg. 


8.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Proviness, calendar years 1911-32. 
Nortst.—For the years 1852 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


Year. ate Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Bis Yukon. Total. 
oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 
RON RP a Sele EAS 613 2,062 ~ 10 238,496 224,197 473,159 
1S ee oe a a 4,385 642 86, 523 - 73 251,815 268,447 611, 885 
TOMS aan oe. ee 2.174 701 219,801 - - 297,459 282, 838 802,973 
194 Ae Slee cee 2,904 1,292 268, 264 - 48] 252,730 247,940 773,178 
LOUISE Oo eee 6, 636 1,099 406,577 - 195 273,376 230, 173 918,056 
- » 
LONG Beep coon ee 4,562 1,034 492,481 - 82 219, 633 212,700) 930,492 
LORE HeES. Ake ret RONG 1,511 423,261 440 - 133, 742 177, 667 738, 831 
TOS Shs Sete ee 1,176 1,939 411,976 1,926 Bey 180, 163 102,474 699, 681 
AQUOS OF AAR eee 850 1,470) 505,739 724 24 167, 252 90, 705 766, 764 
120 Saat er ee 690 955) 564,995 781 : - 124, 808 72,778 765, 007 
[O21 fax PAROLE 58 439 635 708, 213 207 49 150, 792 65, 994 926,329 
1S i an 1,042 — | 1,000,340 156 - 207,370 54,456] 1,263,364 
1923. 2.0 Aabtats. Le 655 667 971,704 31 - 200, 140 60,144] 1,233,341 
TODAS > et ee eta 1,047 883] 1,241,728 1,180 ~ 245,719 34,825! 1,525,382 
LOD eT amines aoe 1,626 1,602) 1,461,039 4,424 - 219, 227 47, 817|- & 735, 735 
1G 2 aoe ees 1,678 3,680} 1,497,215 188 ~ 225, 866 25,601} 1,754,228 
19274 3,151 8,331] 1,627,050 182 42 183, 094 30,935] 1,852,785 
LOO Re Anes, cece pe 1,290 60,006] 1,578,434 19,813 68 196, 617 34,364! 1,890,592 
19200 ere ee 2,687 90, 798| 1,622,267 22,455 5 154, 204 35,892! 1,928,308 
T9303 esi a 15272 141, 747| 1,736,012 23, 189 = 164, 331 35,517} 2,102,068 
LOST Aaa Rees aoe 460} 300,075) 2,085,814 102, 969 195 160, 0€9 44,310] 2,693, 892 
OSD Atlan 964 401,105) 2,287,280 121, 982 111 198, 520 40,607} 3,050,5812 


1 Figures for 1932 are subject to revision. 
2 Includes 12 oz. from Saskatchewan. 


9.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-32. 


Nore.—For the years 1862 to 1910, se2 Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 
(Value calculated on basis 1 fine 0z.=$20- 671834.) 


Year. ne ta Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. fare Yukon. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOA ARE ees st 160, 854 12,672 42,625 207| 4,930,145) 4,634,574]. 9,781,077 


LOUD aa toraesre 90, 638 13,270] 1,788,596 = 1,509} 5,205,485} 5,549,296] 12,648,794 
EL) US cee Shes A 44,935 14,491] 4,543, 690 = — | 6,149,027) 5,846,780} 16,598, 923 
I ee Aone 60,031 26,708} 5,545,509 = 992] 5,224,393} 5,125.374| 15,983,007 
TOLD Stakes coke 137, 180 22,720} 8,404, 693 = 4,026] 5,651,184) 4,758,098} 18,977,901 
TOLOR ERGs. ce 94,305 21,375/10, 180, 485 = 1,695] 4,540,216} 4,396,900} 19,234,976 
VOM tori ies eal 45, 685 31,235} 8,749,581 9, 095 — | 2,764,693} 3,672,703} 15,272,992 
LOLS Ore Stace ts ce 24,310 40,083} 8,616,299 39,814 558} 3,724,300) 2,118,325) 14,463,689 
LEYS eceres Oeste ores 17,571 30, 388/10, 454, 553 14, 966 500} 3,457,406] 1,875,039] 15,850,423 
O20 Bictists- sare ates 14, 263 19, 742|11,679, 483 16,145 - | 2,580,010] 1,504,455! 15,814,098 


May's. 
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9.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-32— 
concluded. 


(Values calculated on basis 1 fine oz.—$20- 671834.) 


Year. aay Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Se Yukon. Total. 
Ee a 9,075 13, 127/14, 640, 062 4,279 1,013} 3,117,147] 1,364,217) 19,148,920 
fs 21,540 — |20, 678,862 8) — | 4,286,718] 1,125,705) 26,116,050 
LEE is 13,540 13, 788}20, 086, 904 641 — | 4,187,261] 1,243,287} 25,495,421 
AED es - 21,648 18, 25325, 668, 795 24,393 — | 5,079,462 719,897) 31,532,443 
BORD een Wert. 3 4". 33,612 33. 116/30. 202.357 91,452 — | 4,631,824] 988,465] 35,880,826 
Le es 34, 687 76, 072/30, 950, 180 3, 886 — | 4,669,065} 529,220) 3€,263,110 
LEA oi 65, 137 172, 217/33, 634, 108 3, (02 868} 3,784,889 639,483} 38,300,464 
HOS res 26,667) 1,240, 434/32, 629,126 409,571 1,406] 4,064, 434 710,367} 39,082,005 
RUROL Mecha .incte< 55,545] 1,876, 951/33, 535, 234 464, 186 103] 3, 187, 680 741,954} 39,861,663 
eee 26,295] 2,930,170/35, 886,552] 479,359 — | 3,397,023] 734,202] 48,453,601 
LESS oe 9,509] 6,203, 101/43,117, 600] 2,128,558 4,031} 3,308, 920 915,969} 55,687,688 
IE Saag ae 19,928) 8, 291,576/47, 282,272; 2,521,592 2,294) 4,103,772} 839,421] 63,061,103? 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 Includes $248 from Saskatchewan. 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- 
try of the world since the discovery of America may refer to four successive periods. 
During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual production averaged 
nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia swelled the 
average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 


The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 


.The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remark- 
able discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. 
The annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last 
decade it declined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia and Russia. 


In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstand- 
ing features were the entry of South Africa as an important and later as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 
6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a 
maximum of 22,737,000 fine oz. was produced. Thereafter the great increase in 
wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed value brought about 
a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,451,945 fine oz. in 1922, increased 
to 17,790,597 fine oz. in 1923, to 19,025,942 in 1925, to 19,700,000 in 1928, and to - 
22,819,000 in 1931, a total exceeding the former maximum of 1915. The annual 
world production for this period is shown in Table 10. 
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10.— Quantities and Values of Werld Production of Gold, 1891-1931. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 
Year Quantity. Value. Year. Quantiy. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

TSO, eae 6,320,194) 130,650,000) 1905..... 18,396,451) 380, 288,300)) 1919..... 17, 698, 184] 365, 853, 933 
1892. 7,094,266] 146,651, 500)| 1906..... 19,471,080} 402,503, 000)) 1920..... 16,130,110} 332,823,934 
18932 5eee 7,618,811) 157,494, 800)/ 1907..... 19,977,260) -412, 966, 600)) 1921..... 15,974,962] 330, 231, 792 
1894 \ eae 8,764,362) 181,175,600) 1908. 21,422,244) 422, 837,000} 1922..... 15, 451,945} 319, 420, 068 
1895. 9,615,190) 198,763, 600) 1909. 21,965,111) 454,059, 100)) 1928..... 17,790,597) 367,764,279 
1806 eee 9,783,914) 202,251,600) 1910..... 22,022,180) 455,239,100) 1924..... 19,031,001) 393,405, 653 
TS Ogee ts 11,420,068} 236,073, 700)| 1911..... 22,397,136} 462,989, 761)| 1925..... 19,025,942} 393,301,128 
ISOS eee 13,877,806] 286,879, 700) 1912..... 22,605,068) 467,288, 203]| 1926..... 19,349,118) 399, 981,749 
1899. 14, 837,775] 308,724,100) 1913..... 22,254,983) 460,051, 329]| 1927..... 19,431,194] 401,678,427 
L900. eee 12; 315513857 2047670, 500!) 1914.5... 21,301,836] 440,348,027] 1928..... 19,700,049} 407, 236, 156 
1901s 12,625,527| 260,992,900)) 1915..... 22,737,520) 470,026.251] 1929..... 19,500,152} 408,103,911 
1902 cae: & 14,354, 68)| 296,737, 600)) 1916..... 22,031,094) 455,423,136) 1930..... 20,836,318) 430,724, 934 
1903°ee ae 15, 852,620] 327,702,700) 1917..... 20,345,528] 420,579,351) 1931-.... 22,818,701} 459,104, 453 
1904, Ava. 16,804,372! 347,377,200! 1918..... 18,614, 0391 384, 785,306 


In 1931 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 10,877,777 fine oz. or 47-6 p.c., Canada, producing 2,693,892 fine oz. 
or 11-8 p.c.!, and the United States, producing 2,213,741 fine oz. or 9-7 p.c. As 
Australia, Rhodesia and British India were also important producers over 68 p.c. 
of the world production of 1931 was produced in the British Empire. Preliminary 
figures for 1932 show that Canada again led the United States in gold production 


and now definitely ranks second to South Africa. 


Detailed statistics of world gold production for 1930 and 1931 follow. 


_ 1 This percentage, derived from world production as reported by the Director of the United States 
Mint, is slightly less than that derived from estimates of the Imperial Institute as given on p. 339. 


1i —Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Countries, 
calendar years 1930 and 1931. 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar Year 1930. 


Calendar Year 1931. 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Country. — =e ———__—_—— 
Value Value 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-38724 || Quantity.; Value. | Quantity.| ($0-29013 
; per oz.).} per oz.).! 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
North America— 
United States...| 2,100,895/43, 419, 018/50, 627, 243/19, 604, 894) 2,213, 741/45, 762, 088/30, 822,042) 8,942,399 
Canaday...5.- 04 2,107, 073/43, 557, 064/26, 435, 935/10, 237,051]) 2,695, 219/55, 715, 121/20, 558, 216] 5,964,555 
WMexicom: Sie). 670, 488/13, 860, 217) 105,410,912/40, 819, 321 623 , 003/12, 878, 615|86, 064, 457/24, 969, 881 
Notalst 4. = 4,877, 956]100,836,299}182,474,090)70, 661, 26€]) 5,531, 963] 114,355,824|137,444,715139, 876, 835 
Central America 
and West Indies?. 58,050] 1,200,000] 3,900,000] 1,510,236 677,250] 1,400,000) 4,000,000) 1,160,520 
South America— 
POW IS yet. 16,479 340,655) 7,081,100) 2,745,958 17,328 358,201] 5,772,307) 1,674,719 
IPAS) Joona. fo: 96,750] 2,000,000 20, 0008 7, 745 115,473) 2,387,038 10,0008 2,901 
Ok oer 16,686} 344,930 732,441 283, 630 16,718 345,591 372,361 108, 033 
Colombias.%..<.: 158, 727| 3,281, 188 60,0008 23, 234 194,268] 4,015,885 40,000# 11, 605 
EUAPE ergot Set 69,998} 1. 447,000 106, 127 41.097] ' 59,616) 1,232,372 104, 7€2 30,395 
ulana— 
British 6, 933 143, 318]} 6,944 143 , 545} | 
Dutch 3,948 81, 620) $ 7,500° 2,904 4,597 95, 028} } 6,0003 1,741 
Hiren chs snae. et 43,538) 900,0003 | 43,531 889, 865} | 
SEU. ey gh tte, 90,052] 1,861,540/15, 500,351) 6,002,356 79,410] 1,641,550] 8,957,022) 2,598,701 
Venezuela....... 55,946} 1,156,494 4,179 1,618 42,309 874, 604 4,179 ieee 
NOGAIS®. cren 560, 057|11, 577, 417/23 , 536, 698] 9,114,351 580, 194]11, 993, 679|15, 266,631) 4,429,308 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 359. 
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i. —Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by 
Countries, calendar years 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


Calendar Year 1930. ; Calendar Year 1931. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Country. —_——— 
Value Value 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) ($0-38724 || Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-29013 
per oz.).! per oz.).1 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
Europe— 
Czechoslovakia.. 2,411 49,840) 890,555) 344,858 1,093 22,5941 899,267) 260,904 
rance:'........ 42,663 881, 922 652 , 002 252,481 42,663 881, 922 652, 002 189, 165 
Germany........ 6,076 125,602) 5,485,433) 2,124,179 4,115 85,064| 5,784,588] 1,678,283 
ih kee a 723 35,0201  Ofl,ooa| - 221,307 2,165 44,757| 719,324] 208,698 
Roumania. . x 85,$04| 1,775,793 142,038 55,002 96,482} 1,994,460] 155,798 45,201 
PUSS Ee ies pos 1,433, 664/29, 636,465} 300,000 116, 172|) 1,700, 960/35, 161,963} 350,0008 101,545 
Si ha 484 10,0004} 2,659,223} 1,029, 757 483 10,000} 3,098,713] 899,030 
Sweden..is.5.... 60,000} 1,240,310 75,0004 29,043 90,000) 1,860,465 80,0003 23,210 
Yugoslavia...... 23,148] 478,512 100,308 38, 843 21,862 45,927 94, 713 27,479 
Totals’,.....| 1,656,555|34, 244, 035/12, 064,991] 4,672,045) 1,960, 306/40, 523, 136/12, 927,567] 3,750,674 
Asia— 

British India.... 329,231] 6,805,809} 7,072,050} 2,738,581 330,484] 6,831,710] 5,923,005] 1,718,441 
Siti * 96, 750} 2,000,000 50,000 19,362 96,750} 2,000,000 60, 000 17, 408 
Chosen (Korea). 159, €08| 3,299,400 68, 758 26, 626 169,312] 3,500,0003 65,0003 18, 858 

Federated Malay 

SUE fet Se a 29,597 611, 824 oo - 29, 462 609, 033 - - 
PDE icMoc ts - .. 388,740} 8,035,965] 5,628,558] 2,179,603 425,000! 8,785,530} 5,000,0005| 1, 450, 650 
NetherlandsEKast : 

HnGIOS es. 5... 110,435] 2,282,894) 2,094, 251 810,978 100,083) 2,068,899] 1,473,113 427,394 
Feepne eile 179,204] 3,704,475 110,307 42,715 181,981) 3,761, 881 97,093 28,170 
Taiwan.. =e 15,576} 321,985 15,163 5,872 16,931} 350,000 12,0003 3,482 

LS 1,312, 285/27, 127,343)/15, 262,270) 5,910, 163|| 1,357, 093}28, 053, 616/12, 831,818] 3,722,895 
Oceania— 


Australia (inclu- 
ding New Gui- 
nea and Papua) 499 ,326]10,321,988} 9,649,733] 3,736,762]  654,214/13,523,800] 8,244,091] 2,391,858 . 


New Zealand.... 122,532] 2,532,961 515, 263 199,530 129,720) 2,681,550 435,006 126, 208 
ARoualse...:.... 621, 858)12,854, 949/10, 164,996] 3,936,292 783, 934/16, 205,350} 8,679,097) 2,518,066 
Africa— 
Belgian Congo... 195,890) 4,049,406 13,0003 5,034 211,758] 4,377,434 15,0008 4,352 
British West 
PAUTICA. 5. ds. 246,075) 5,086,822 200 77 259,023] 5,354,478} 252,903 (Pex: 
Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia).... 4,501 93,044 ~ - 4,0003 82, 687 - - 
French West 
PRE TCA) Wee oe 5,427 1tT 7 ~ - 5,321] 110,000% - - 
Madagascar..... 7,234 149,540 - - 7,298 180, 863 - ~ 
Rhodesia— 
Northern...... Rode 155,307 637 247 9,364 193,571 548 159 
Southern...... 547, 630}11, 320,517 72,720 28,160)) 532,111/10,999, 710 75, 960 22,038 
Tanganyika..... 11,072 228,878 1,278 495 12,730 263, 152 1,672 485 
Union of South 
PARINGA Paes 47 10, 716, 351|221,526,636| 1,050,038) 406, 617)|10,877,777|224,863,607| 1,063,050] 308,423 
Totals®...... 11,749, 557/242,884,891| 1,305,381 505, 496/111, 927, 961/246,572,848] 1,560, 143 452,644 


Totals for World. .|20,836,318| 430,724,934 243,708,426 $6,309, 843|22, 818, 701|459,104,453| 192,709,971] 55,910,942 


1 Average price per fine ounce in London for 1930, and in New York for 1931. _? Estimate based on 
United States imports of ore and bullion and interrogatory data. % Hstimate based on other years’ pro- 
duction. 4 Last year’s figures. * Amount exported. ¢ Totals include other countries not specified. 


Subsection 2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887 the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893 the annual 
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production ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was derived chiefly 
from Ontario and Quebec. ‘The next three years saw a rapid increase in production, 
due to the development of the silver-lead deposits of British Columbia, and in 1896 
a production worth over $2,000,000 was recorded. From 1896 to 1905 annual pro- 
duction varied in value between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during 
the next five years, to 32,869,264 fine oz. valued at $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result 
of the discovery of the rich ores of the Cobalt district. Since then there has been a 
falling-off in quantity, but owing to the higher price of the metal the value of the 
annual production increased to a maximum of $20,693,704 in 1918. The post-war 
depression and the decline in the value of silver caused a low value of production in 
1921, but the industry recovered, and in 1930 production amounted to 26,443,823 
fine oz. The further decline in the price of silver since that time has resulted in a 
decreased production, amounting to only 18,356,393 fine oz. in 1932. 


The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the copper-gold-silver 
and the silver-lead-zinc ores of British Columbia, the silver-cobalt ores of northern 
Ontario and the silver-lead ores exported from Yukon. An appreciable amount of 
silver also occurs in combination with the gold ores of northern Ontario, the nickel 
ores of the Sudbury district and the copper-gold ores of Quebec and Manitoba. 
Thus most Canadian silver is produced in combination with other metals. 


During 1931 much interest was created by the reported discovery at Echo bay, 
Great Bear lake, of mineral deposits in which high-grade native silver was associ- 
ated with cobalt and radium-bearing ores. The first commercial production from 
this area occurred in 1932 when shipments were made to the Trail smelter in British 
Columbia. . 


Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1931 was 7,438,951 fine oz., 
valued at $2,222,014, practically the whole of which was derived from the rich 
silver-bearing ores of the Cobalt district, but small quantities were obtained from 
the products of the nickel refineries and from crude gold bullion. The Cobalt 
deposit was discovered in 1903, when the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way was being built from North Bay to the head of lake Timiskaming. Later 
somewhat similar deposits were discovered at Gowganda, 55 miles northwest, and 
at South Lorrain, 18 miles southeast of Cobalt. Owing to the depletion of the ore 
bodies combined with the very low price of silver, operations have been much 
curtailed in the Cobalt, Gowganda and South Lorrain camps. During 1931 the 
Nipissing Mining Co. closed down their mines in Cobalt after continuous operation 
-since 1905, while the Mining Corporation and the Keeley mine have discontinued 
mining operations in South Lorrain. 


British Columbia.—In 1926 for the first time since 1905 this province sur- 
passed Ontario in silver production. Comparing the quantity rather than the 
value, production in 1930 was the greatest on record and amounted to 11,825,930 
fine oz., although this record was nearly equalled in 1927 with a production of 
11,040,445 fine oz. Small amounts are recovered from alluvial gold and crude gold 
bullion, but the Sullivan and Premier mines have been responsible for the greater 
part of the output from this province. The Sullivan, primarily noted for its lead 
and zinc production, is the largest producer of silver in Canada. Silver was also 
recovered from the copper ores and concentrates which were exported for treatment 
in foreign smelters and from blister copper made at the Anyox smelter. 
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_ Yukon.—The increased production of silver in recent years from Yukon has 
been derived chiefly from the silver-lead ores exported from the Mayo district. For 
some years the difficulties and high cost of transportation involved in the export of 
these ores were serious obstacles to the successful operation of the mines. However, 
in the summer of 1925 the Treadwell Yukon Co. of Keno Hill, the largest producer 
in the district, completed a concentrating plant which has been operating steadily 


since that time. 


By eliminating much of the waste from the ores, concentration 


reduces the transportation costs. Ores from neighbouring mines are treated at this 
mill and this feature is of great assistance to the smaller operators in the district. 
The quantity of silver obtained from placer gold is gradually decreasing. 


Statistics of the quantities and values of silver produced in Canada are given 
for the years since 1887 in Table 12, while statistics of the quantities and values 
produced in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in 


Table 13. 


12. Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


Year. Quantity. 

oz. fine. 
EB Biche rarcnccne 355, 083 
SBS), cjcsne « 437, 232 
ASSO, ow 5,0:3 383,318 
DS OD Nes ter5.< 400, 687 
WSO Rvs 3. 414,523 
Co... 310, 651 

BOB cs c. - a 
1894. ee 847, 697 
AS0Gs es 1,578,275 
ROG ects oi. . 3,205,343 
hy Ae 5,558, 456 
ESOS abe wre. 4,452, 333 
OS ae eee 3,411, 644 
POGOe we 4,468,225 
BOONE eas 016,590,192 
LT UA 4,291,317 


1887-1932. 
Value. Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. 
$ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. 
347,271) 1908...... 3,198,581) 1,709,642)) 1919...... 16,020, 657 
410,998] 1904...... 3,577,526] 2,047,095] 1920...... 13,330,357 
358, 785]| 1905...... 6,000,023) 3,621,133] 1921...... 13,543,198 
419,118] 1906...... 8,473,379] 5,659,455) 1922...... 18,626, 439 
409,549] 1907...... 12,799,798} 8,348,659] 1923...... 18,601, 744 
Teg OON GOS. ae oe 22,106, 233| 11,686,239) 1924...... 19, 736,323 
390, 128)) 1909)... 16. - 27,529,473] 14,178,504 (1925 Barn 20, 228,988 
534,049] 1910...... 32, 869,264) 17,580,455] 1926...... 22,371,924 
1 OS0F 2909 P 191 tee 32,559,044] 17,355,272]| 1927...... 22,736,698 
2,149, 503)).1912.. 634, 31,955,560) 19,440,165) 1928...... 21,936, 407 
BROT OOD LOL Ome ea: 31,845,803] 19,040,924) 1929...... 23,148,261 
2,593,929) 1914...... 28,449,821] 15,593,631] 1930...... 26,443,823 
2,032,658) 1915.....- 26,625,960} 13,228,842) 1931 ...... 20,562,247 
2,740, 362)| 1916...... 25,459,741] 16,717,121] 193821 ...... 18,356,393 
BeouoRoo set Ol twee: 22,221,274] 18,091,895 
2,238,351] 1918...... 21,383,979] 20,693, 704 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Value. 


17,802,474 
13, 450,330 

8,485,355 
12,576, 758 
12,067,509 


13,180, 113 
13,971, 150 
13, 894, 531 
12,816,677 
12,761,725 


12, 264,308 
10,089,376 
6,141,943 
“5,813, 769 
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13.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years, 1911-32. 


Nore.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years, production during 1931 being shown in 
Table 5, pp. 346-8. 


‘ - Yukon 
Year. Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. British Columbia. and Northwest 
Territor-es. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ | 02. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

ROH La heel ne 1ifehat fas) 9, 827130, 540, 754}16, 279, 443 - — | 1,887,147] 1,005,924 112,708 60,078 
1912.. 9,465 5, 758129, 214, 025)17, 772,352 - — |-2,651,002} 1,612,737 81,068 49 318 
1918..! 34,573] 20,672|28,411, 261/16, 987,377 - — | 3,312,343] 1,980,483 87,626 52,393 
1914..| 57,737] 31,646/25,139,214]13, 779,055 ~ — | 3,159,897) 1,731,971 92,973 50,959 
1915..| 68,450} 31,524/22, 748, 609]11, 302,419 ~ — | 3,565,852] 1,771, 658 248,049 123,241 
1916..| 98,610} 64,748/21, 608, 158) 14, 188, 133 - — | 3,392,872] 2,227,794 360, 101 236,446 
1917..| 186,194] 110,885)19,301, 835/15, 714,975 7,201 5,868} 2,655,994) 2,162,430 119, 605 97,379 
1918..| 178,675] 172,907/17, 198, 737|16, 643,562} 13,316} 12,886] 3,921,336] 3,794,755 71,915 69,594 
1919..} 140,926] 156,600/12,117,878)13,465,628] 20,706] 23,069] 3,713,537} 4,126,556 2 00 30,621 
1920..| 61,003} 61,552] 9,907,626) 9,996,795} 15,510] 15,649) 3,327,028] 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 
1921..} 38,084} 23,861) 9,761,607) 6,116,037 33 20} 3,350,357) 2,099, 133 393 , 092 246, 288 
1922.. - - 110,811,903) 7,300,305 20 14] 7,150,937) 4,828,384 663, 493 447,997 
1923..| 33,006) 21.412/10,540,943) 6,838, 226 5 3| 6,118,327) 3,965,899) 1,914,438] 1,241,953 
1924..} 838,814] 55,972)11,272,567| 7,527,933 140 93] 8,153,003] 5,444,657 226,755 151,429 
1925..| 214,943} 148,451]10,529,131| 7,271,944 477 329] 8,579,458) 5,925,403 904, 893 624 , 964 
1926..| 375,986) 233,513] 9,274,965} 5,760,402 18 11)10, 625,816) 6,599,376] 2,095,027] 1,301,159 
1927..| 740,864} 417,625] 9,307,953] 5,246,893 A 7/11,040, 445) 6,223,499) 1,647,295 928, 580 
1928..| 908,959} 528,796) 7,242,601! 4,213,456 1,763 1, 026/10, 948 ,367| 6,366,413] 2,839, 633] 1,651,985 
1929..| 813,821} 431,268} 8,890,726) 4,711,462 2,644 1,401/10, 156,408) 5,382,185) 3,279,530) 1,737,922 
1930..| 571,164] 217,922/10, 205,683] 3,893,876] 94,653) 36,114]11,825,930| 4,512,065} 3,746,326] 1,429,373 
1931..| 530,345) 158,414] 7,438,951) 2,222,014 836,547 249,877) 8,061,599) 2,408,000] 3,694,728] 1,103,615 
19321.} 628,992} 199,183} 6,341,053) 2,008,315)/1,036,479| 328,271) 7,295,723] 2,310,674) 3,054,164] 967,303 


1 Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
by the Director of the United States Mint, as shown in Table 11 of this chapter, 
at 192,709,971 fine oz. for 1931, a decrease of 22-5 p.c. from 1930 and of 26-2 p.e. 
from 1929, when world production reached a record maximum of 260,970,029 fine 
oz. The silver production of Canada in 1931 was 20,562,247 fine oz., or about 10-7 
p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. This placed Canada third, next to 
Mexico and the United States. 


In the following historical Table 14 the world production, value and average 
‘price of silver are given for each year from 1860 up to the present. During the 
period from 1860 to 1872, silver was still a monetary base in parts of the western 
world and the price remained fairly stable at about $1.32 to $1.35 per fine oz. (about 
15% oz. silver=1 oz. gold), although production is estimated to have more than 
doubled during these 12 years. After the demonetization of silver in Germany and 
the United States, production continued to increase and by 1889 had nearly doubled 
again, although the price had declined to 94 cts. In spite of a further increase in 
production in 1890, the price in that year rose to $1.05 per fine oz. During the 
next six years from 1891 to 1897, while annual world production increased only 17 
p.c., the price declined nearly 40 p.c. During this same period, world gold produc- 
tion nearly doubled (see Table 10). From 1898 to 1904 annual production remained 
fairly stationary, while the price fluctuated around 60 cts. From 1905 to 1912 there 
was a further rise in annual production of about 35 p.c., but the price, while fluctu- 
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ating between 68 and 52 cts. per fine oz., was practically the same in 1912 as 
in 1905. During the economic disturbances of the War period, world production 
was on a lower level, while the price rose to a peak of $1.12 in 1919 but dropped 
to 63 cts. in 1921. From then until 1929, world production increased again by 50 
p.c. and the price after a rise to 74 cts. in 1924 declined steadily to 54 cts. On 
account of the world depression in 1930 and 1931, production has declined, while 
the price has dropped to little more than half the lowest price recorded in any other 
period shown in the table. The fact that silver is to a great extent a by-product 
is largely responsible for its present low price. 


14.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 


Prices, 1860-1931. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Average Average Average 
j Price Price 
r Quan- | es Quan- Quan- | y 
Year. tity. Value. | ath Year. tiby: Value. prt Year. tity. Value. Pa 
Oz.} Oz. Oz.} 
000 000 000 
oz. fine.| $000. $ oz. fine.| $000. $ oz. fine.| $000. $ 
ARGO) tac 29,095] 39,337 1-352|| 1884...] 81,568] 90,785 1-113]) 1908...} 203,131) 108,655 0-535 
TSG. 1 s.. 35,402} 46,191 1-305] 1885...} 91,610} 97,519 1-065]) 1909...]| 212,149] 110,364 0-520 
BSG 28s: 35,402| 47,651 1-346] 1886...| 93,297] 92,794 0-995]) 1910...| 221,716} 119,727 0-540 
1868 5-555 35,402] 47,616 1-345]] 1887...) 96.124] 94,031 0-979]) 1911...] 226,193] 122,144 0-540 
1864)... 35,402] 47,616 1-345] 1888...| 108,828} 102,186 0-939]| 1912...| 230,904] 141,972 0-615 
RSD st, 35,402] 47,368 1-338 1889... 120,214] 112,414 0-935) 1913...| 210,013] 126,848 0-604 
ISGBS.). 43,052] 57,646 1-339]) 1890...] 126,095) 131,937 1-046|| 1914...} 172,264) 95,262 0-553 
TSO7. ks. ASOD | Or live 1-328]| 1891...] 187,170} 135,500 0-988]| 1915...} 173,001] 89,912 0-519 
1868..... 43,052) 57,086 1-326] 1892...} 153,152] 133,404 0-871|| 1916...] 180,802) 124,011 0-686 
TS69.. = 4. 43,052) 57,048 1-325]] 1893...| 165,473] 129,120 0-780|| 1917...] 186,125] 166,241 0-893 
TS 70%... 43,052} 57,173 1-328]| 1894...| 164,610] 104,493 0-635] 1918...] 203,159} 200,002 0-985 
ASH ess; 63,317] 83,958 1-326), 1895...] 167,501] 109,546 0-654]/ 1919...| 179,850] 201,588 1-121 
Neo ea 63,317] 83,705 1-323] 1896...| 157,061] 105,859 0-673]| 1920...| 173,296] 176,658 1-019 
i be 63,267] 82,121 1-298] 1897...} 160,421] 96,253 0-600]/ 1921...} 171,286] 108,110 0-631 
uy a 55,301} 70,674 1-279] 1898...| 169,055} 99,743 0-590|| 1922...) 209,815) 142,536 0-679 
itc7fi Sees 62, 262 77,578 1-246]! 1899...| 168,337} 101,003 0-600) 1923... 246,010 172,276 0-700 
BSG oe 5c GiE0ol 10,020 1-156) 1900...| 173,591] 107,626 0-620)) 1924...} 239,485] 178,311 0-744 
Tae 62,680) 75,279 1-201) 1901...] 173,011] 103,807 0:600|| 1925...| 245,214) 172,498 0-703 
S78? s: -. 73,385| 84,540 1-153]] 1902...) 162,763) 86,265 0-530)| 1926...] 253,795) 159,569 0-629 
TSTOLe 74,383] 83,533 1-124|| 1903...| 167,689} 90,552 0-540) 1927...| 253,981] 144,947 0-570 
TS8Oi. 47. 5 74,795) 85,641 1-145] 1904...) 164,195} 95,233] > 0-580] 1928...| 257,925] 151,214 0-586 
£S5S8b i... 79,021) 89,926 1-138] 1905...| 172,318) 105,114 0-610}} 1929...| 260,970} 139,961 0-536 
1882), 2. 86.472] 98,232 1-136] 1906...) 165,054] 111,721 0-677|| 1930...} 248,708} 96,310 0-387 
1883. 89,175] 98,984 1-111) 1907...| 184,207| 121,577 0-660|| 1931...] 192,710} 55,911 0-290 


1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918 to 1922, inclusive, 
and 1931, for which the mean of the New York bid and asked prices was used. 


Subsection 3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A produc- 
tion of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. By 19138, the output had 
increased over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary 
_ demand for war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 
of 115,048,931 Ib. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 
43,000,000 lb. in 1922, but recovered rapidly and in 1930 reached the record of 
303,478,356 lb. The preliminary estimate for 1932, a year of general depression 
with a very low price ruling for copper, indicates a production of 247,678,503 lb. 
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or only 28-4 p.c. below the record of 1930. This contrasts favourably with the 
production in the former depression year 1922 and shows the expansion of the 
copper industry in Canada in the past decade. Some Canadian copper producers, 
located principally in Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, are fortunate in possessing 
ores containing sufficiently high values in precious metals to permit of operation 
in spite of the abnormally low copper prices prevailing in 1931 and 1932, so that 
copper has remained. third in value among the minerals produced in Canada. Yet 
the low prices have lessened production and have also curtailed the search for and 
development of new copper properties. In June of 1932 the United States instituted 
a duty of 4 cents per pound on foreign copper, which adversely affected Canadian 
copper production, more especially that of British Columbia. Shortly afterwards, 
at the Imperial Economic Conference in Ottawa, it was recommended that Great 
Britain impose a duty of 2 pence per pound on copper produced outside the 
Empire, provided that if at any time Empire producers were unable or unwilling 
to offer this commodity on first sale in the United Kingdom at prices not exceeding 
the world prices and in quantities sufficient to supply the requirements of United 
Kingdom consumers, the duty might be removed. 


Quebec.— Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon 
properties in the Eastern Townships. There is still an annual production from 
this field. Recent developments in the Rouyn camp of northwestern Quebec have 
resulted in a greatly increased production of copper since 1927. These deposits are 
associated with an easterly extension of formations similar to those of the Kirkland 
Lake area in Ontario. The first discoveries were located as gold prospects; the 
existence of large bodies of copper and zine ores was subsequently proved and 
there is now a large production of copper as well as of gold. During 1931 the Can- 
adian Copper Refiners, Ltd., commenced treating blister copper in their new plant 
located at Montreal Hast. This material came from the Noranda smelter and the 
smelter at Flin Flon, Manitoba. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856 but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the construction of the C.P.R., when a railway cutting 
was made through the small hill on which the Murray mine was afterwards located. 
During the first years the deposits were developed for their copper content alone; 
not until 1887 was the presence of nickel determined and the true value of the ores 
known. These nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all 
‘the copper produced in Ontario. Under the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
an amalgamation of the former International Nickel Co. and the Mond Nickel Co., 
an extensive program of expansion in the mining and metallurgical facilities of the 
district has been carried out. A subsidiary company, the Ontario Refining Co., 
Ltd., has completed a copper refinery at Copper Cliff where electrolytically refined 
copper is produced from the blister copper smelted by the International Nickel 
Co., chiefly from ores from their own mines in the district. The company also 
operates the Acton precious metals refinery situated near London, Eng., where it 
recovers, in a refined state, the gold, silver and platinum metals contained in the 
concentrates produced at both the Swansea and Port Colborne nickel refineries. 
The Falconbridge Nickel Mines, operating a mine in Falconbridge township, make 
a copper-nickel matte which is shipped to Norway for refining. Adverse industrial 
conditions led to reductions in the copper production of Ontario in 1931 and 1982. 
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Manitoba.—During the four years 1917-20, with high prices prevailing for 
copper, ores containing 9,866,328 lb. of copper were shipped by the Mandy mine. 
Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district of Manitoba in the 
last ten years, and large bodies of ore have been proven on the Flin Flon property 
of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. and the Sherritt-Gordon property. 
About 135 miles of branch line from the Hudson Bay Railway provide these proper- 
ties with transportation facilities. A copper smelter and electrolytic zinc plant 
are operated by the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. at Flin Flon, while a 
large hydraulic development on the Churchill river provides the necessary power. 
Production from the plants of this company was continuous throughout 1931 and 
1932. 


British Columbia.—Until 1930, British Columbia had been the leading 
copper producer among the provinces for many years, but it then gave first place 
to Ontario and in 1931 production further declined, owing to the closing of the 
Copper Mountain mine and the curtailed operations at Britannia as a result of the 
low price of copper. The production of the province during 1931 and 1932 con- 
sisted of the blister copper produced at Anyox by the Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting and Power Co., Ltd., and the copper estimated as recoverable from the 
ores, matte and concentrates exported. The principal copper-producing mines in 
British Columbia are the Britannia mine on Howe sound, and the Hidden Creek 
and Bonanza mines on Portland canal. The Hidden Creek and Bonanza ores are 
smelted at the Anyox smelter. 


15. ee tities of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, 
calendar years 1911-32. 


Notr.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


Year. Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. even Yukon. Totals. 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. $ 
JES AA 2,436,190] 17,982,268 35,279,558 — | 55,648,011] 6,886,998 
PMR. oe oo 8 3,282,210] 22,250,601 50, 526, 656 1,772,660) 77,882,127] 12,718,548 


Naat ie > at 


INS gene 3,455,887) 25,885,929 45,791,579} 1,848,530) .76,976,925] 11,753,606 
OL ono een 4,201,497, 28,948,211 41,219,202) 1,367,050} 75,735,960) 10,301, 606 
Aes ebcters is < 9s 4,197,482] 39,361,464 56, 692, 988 533,216] 100,785,150) 17,410,635 
UG see 5,703,347, 44,997,035 —~ | 63,642,550] 2,807,096) 117,150,028) 31,867,150 
Hriinenicmtct san. 2: 5,015,560} 42,867,774} 1,116,000} 57,730,959} 2,460,097} 109,227,332} 29,687,989 
BOUT Aes ss 5, 869,649| 47,074,475) 2,339,751) 62,865,681 619,878) 118,769,434) 29,250,536 
LOR Seen eee 2,691,695) 24,346,623} 3,348,000) 44,502,079 165,184] 75,053,581} 14,028,265 
LO2O Veaeee ss'.s.. 880,638} 32,059,993} 3,062,577) 45,319,771 277,712} 81,600,691) 14,244,217 
Ul 352,308} 12,821,385 — | 34,447,127 - | 47,620,820] 5,953,555 
DDD Meer cos. 3b. < — | 10,943,686 - | 31,936,182 - | 42,879,818] 5,738,177 
BN Geet ls 0s - | 31,656,800 - | 55,224,737 — | 86,881,537) 12,529,186 
ee 1,893,008} 37,113,193 — | 65,451,246 — | 104,457,447] 13,604,538 
LE Sees 2,510,141) 39,718,777 — | 69,221,600 — | 111,450,518} 15,649, 882 
ER Skea c.3 5s 2,674,058) 41,312,867 — | 89,108,017 — | 133,094,942} 17,490,300 
Oho ain inscie ls «i» 3,119,848) 45,341,295 — | 91,686, 297 — | 140,147,440] 17,195,487 
MN pre r s cs 33,697,949] 66,607,510 — | 102,283,210 107,377} 202,696,046) 28,598,249 
ete OTA. 55,337,169) 88,879,853 — | 103,903,738 — | 248,120,760} 43,415,251 
“re 80,310,363 127,718,871} 2,087,60S} 93,318,885 42,628} 303,478,356) 37,948,359 
Un oe 68,376,985] 112,882,625) 45,821,432] 65,223,348 — | 292,304,390] 24,114,065 
I aaa Seg hee 77,055,413] 52,706,294] 50,580, 104 - | 247,678,503] 15,294,022 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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World Production of Copper.—World production of copper was estimated 
at 1,523,200 short tons in 1931, as compared with 2,150,400 tonsin 1929, the record 
year. Canada had an output of 146,152 tons in 1931, producing about 9-4 p.c. 
of the world’s estimated total and standing third among the nations. 


16.—-Copper Production of the Leading Countries and of the World, 1913-31.' 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


North- 


Belgian ‘ : 
Year. |Canada.!jJern Rho- va Chile. | Japan. | Mexico. | Peru. and z ~ | Produc- 
desia. Congo. Portugal. States tion 
IGI3e ss 38, 488 - - 46,574 73,283] 58,185) 30,600} 39,683} 614,255}1,072,674 
NOR4ee. 37, 868 - - 49,221 77, 650 40,043 29, 853 29),602) O19) loo}t O2k. 260 
1015 50,393 - - 57,680; 83,108] 34,128} 38,269} 40,895) 712,126)/1,188,172 
1916.... 58,575 - - 78,559} 110,996 60,751 47,472) 39,021] 971,123/1,533,294 
LOT (ete 54,614 - - 112,985) 119,058 52,348 49 784 45,084] 961,016]1,579, 675 
1918.... 59,385 - — | 117,851 99 , 583 83, 233 48.944 50,596] 968, 687/1, 569,523 
1919.... 37,527 - - 87,721 86, 468 66, 661 43 , 248 38,581} 604,642/1,069, 437 
1920-208 40, 800 - - 109,075 74,727 49 , 866 36,356 25,353] 635, 248)1,082, 652 
AOD re 23,810 ~ 65,299} 59,626 13,576 36,689] 36,596] 238,420} 600,960 


1922.2. 21,440 & - | 142,830} 59,663) 29,842; 40,133) 40,234) 511,970} 995,045 


1923 43,441 — | 201,042) 70,315) 60,538] 48,684) 57,115) 754,000)1,411,980 
1924... 52,229 = - | 209,855; 69,378) 49,150) 38,495) 60,713] 819,000/1,522,394 
1925... 55,725 83] 99,323} 209,654) 72,4138) 59,123) 41,180) 638,933] 854,000/1,589,717 
1926... 66,547 793) 88,889) 223,015] 72,277! 62,303} 46,703) 638,933) 878,000}1,637,489 
192 (cee 70,074 3,685) 98,278) 264,242) 73,381) 63,760} 52,438} 60,351) 847,419]1, 682,361 
1928....) 101,348 6,642} 123,962] 316,141) 75,214) 72,280) 62,233) 61,600) 904, 898/1,892, 800 
1929....| 124,060 6,122} 151,007) 353,434) 83,190; 95,409) 61,855) 75,040} 997,555)2, 150,400 
1930....| 151,789 7,021) 153,164) 242,865) 87,119) 80,922) 52,416) 73,920) 705,073)/1, 769, 600 
1931....| 146,152; 25,536] 132,160} 247,520/ 83,608) 59,757} 48,832} 62,720) 528,875)1,523,200 


1 From the Imperial Institute except in the case of the production for Canada, where the official figures 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are used. 


Subsection 4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lb. in 1891 the production advanced to over 39,000,000 lb. in 1897. 
Owing to the low price of silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, 
the output in the latter year fell to 21,900,000 lb., but rose to 63,200,000 Ib. in 1900. 
The output fell to 18,100,000 lb. in 1903, owing to the condition of the market affect- 
ing the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores of the East Kootenay district. 

.An Act of October, 1903, provided for the payment of bounties on lead contained 
in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada and, as a direct result of the bounty, the 
output increased to 56,900,000 lb. in 1905 but fell off gradually to 23,800,000 Ib. 
in 1911. A marked increase has since been experienced, a record total of 337,946,688 
Ib. being reached in 1928, while production in 1929 and 1930 continued at nearly 
the same level. Owing to the very low price to which the metal has since declined, 
production has fallen off, the preliminary estimate for 1932 being 255,949,960 lb. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are 
many important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zine mine near 
Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zinc and 5 ounces of silver 
to the ton. The successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of these 
lead-zine ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead pro- 
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duction during recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing since 1930 for 
lead, zinc, and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan and the 
Monarch mine at Field have remained idle. 


Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspé peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has ° 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf Co., where the Tetrault 
mine was a consistent producer of lead and zinc concentrates until 1930, when 
operations were suspended owing to the low prices of these metals. Lead mining 
in Ontario has been intimately associated with the successful operations of the 
Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the summer of 1931 owing to the 
low price of lead. Recent discoveries in the Sudbury Basin area have disclosed 
bodies of lead-zine ore. These properties were under development but operations 
have been suspended and very little production has come from them as yet. An 
important production of lead came in recent years from the silver-lead ores of the 
Mayo district of Yukon. These operations are described under “silver” on pp. 
359-63 of this chapter. 


17.—_ Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1901-32. 


Norre.—For figures for the years 1887-1900, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


: oe 
Year. Quantity.! Value. pee eo Year. Quantity.! Value. 1 Pounder 
lb. $ cts lb. $ cts. 

MOONEE tanita os 51,900, 958 2,249,387 b= SOMES This staked ea. csc 32,576, 281 3, 628, 020 11-137 
1902.. 22,956,381 934,095 pA OOONE LO Lente ses tara ss 51,398, 002 4,754,315 9-250 
RO eee A hrs 5 18, 139, 283 768 , 562 42237 IGIG shy... ee os 43 , 827, 669 3, 053 , 037 6-966 
1904.. 37,531, 244 1, 617, 221 SOS EO 20 tees tories i 35,953, 717 3,214, 262 8-940 
MOOG oes anos: 56,864,915 2,676, 632 AAD ODI ah Bee eee 66, 679, 592 3, 828.742 5-742 
LO ODA tee ccs) OO ATL ee OnOL 1002 6-219 

1906... 54,608,217) 3,089,187 5-657 
MN ees grais desi. s'S:. 47,738,703 2,642,086 Bolo 1925... Aan... 111, 234, 466 7, 985, 522 7-179 
Oak ae ails, s =.» 43,195, 733 1,814, 221 A200" O24. sess, det eis ve 175,485,499) 14,221,345 8-104 
TBUGRE aoa hao... 45, 857, 424 1,692,139 32690) T9229. Ae rae: 253,590,578} 23,127,460 9-120 
0 32,987,508 1,216, 249 Da OSM G2 Gite. ccs oa. « 283,801,265) 19,240,661 6-751 
UPA a pane a 311,423,1€1| 16,477,139 5-256 

OMe Ao acy « 23, 784, 969 827,717 3-480 
UES ei eae 35,763,476] 1,597,554 AAG A T9IB als 2 wvede 337,946,688) 15,553,231 4-576 
LO Ee 37, 662,703 1,754, 705 Ai CBW 1920 eo oid x ee 326,522,566] 16,544,248 5-063 
1914.. 36,337, 765 1, 627,568 BATON VOR O og 5. ceabeucaee ls 332,894,163} 138,102,635 3-933 
OLS 2 es Vi 46,316,450 27.593, (21 De OOOISEOS Bi ks: cgemane 267,342, 482 7,260, 183 2-710 
aa 41,497,615] 3,532,692 Beal St ehGg22 9 Be eres 255,949,960) 5,409, 758 2-114 


4 1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
in excess of the actual amount recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantity of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 
centrates exported. From 1901 to 1908, average prices at New York; 1909 and 1910, average prices at 
Toronto; from, 1911 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 to 1931 the average yearly prices at 
London, fng., were used in making up the values shown. 2 Preliminary figures. 


_ World Production.—The world production of lead in 1931 was about 1,400,000! 
short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 26-6 p.c., Mexico 
15-1 p.c., Australia 11-3 p.c., Canada 8-9 p.c., Spain 7-8 p.c. and Germany 7-3 p.c. 


1From the Imperial Institute. 
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Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the small amounts of nickel recovered from the ores of | 
the Cobalt district, the Canadian production of nickel has been derived entirely 
from the well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. <A 
brief description of the history and development of the nickel-copper mining industry 
will be found under copper in subsection 3 of this section. From 830,477 Ib. in 
1889, the production of nickel increased continually to a war-time peak of 92,507,293 
Ib. in 1918. After a slump to 19,293,060 lb. and 17,597,123 lb. in 1921 and 1922 
respectively there was an increase to 73,857,114 lb. in 1925. In 1928 production at 
96,755,578 lb. exceeded that of the war year 1918, while 1929 established a record 
at 110,275,912 lb. Preliminary figures for production in 1932 are 30,327,968 lb. 


In recent years the producing companies have instituted extensive researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
their efforts in that direction accounted very largely for the marked increase in pro- 
duction during the nineteen-twenties. The automobile industry, electrical machin- 
ery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables and various nickel alloys all helped to 
absorb this increased production. Unfortunately the world-wide depression has 
seriously affected the demand for a commodity so dependent upon the world’s ' 
industrial markets and production was greatly curtailed in 1931 and 1932. 


Sudbury.—tThe nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles 
broad. The ore mined in the district contains nickel, copper and iron, but cobalt, 
gold, silver, platinum and palladium are nearly always present in relatively small 
quantities. The proved deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient 
to provide for the world’s requirements for many years, while there are still large 
reserves undeveloped. 


World Production.—The world production of nickel was about 35,500 long 
tons in 1931, of which output 82-6 p.c.1 was Canadian in origin, while the remainder 
was derived from New Caledonia, India, Norway and Greece. 


1 These figures, taken from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary, include some nickel produced 
in ciate: as a by-product from the electrolytic refining of Canadian copper; such nickel is not included 
in Table 18. 


18.—Quantities and Values! of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar 
years 1991-32. 


Note.—For figures for the years 1889-1900, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


Year Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 

lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
LOOUSS eee: 9,189,047] 4,594,523] 1912..... 44,841,542) 13,452,463) 1923..... 62,453,843] 18,332,077 
1902 Fae 10,693,410) 5,025,903]) 1913..... 49,676,772) 14,903, 032]| 1924..... 69,586,350} 12,126,739 
L903 ee 12,505,510) 5,002,204] 1914..... 45,617,937) 13,655,381) 1925..... 73,857,114] 15,946,672 
1904 fee. : 10,547,883} 4,219,153] 1915..... 68,308,657) 20,492,597] 1926..... 65,714,294] 14,374,163 
BOOS 8 Ae cco 18,876,315) 7,550,526) 1916..... 82,958,564} 29,035,498) 1927..... 66,798,717} 15,262,171 
1906. 21,490,955} 8,948,834] 1917..... 82,3380, 280) 38.732, 112) 1928 20. 96, 75£,578} 22,318,907 
1907. 21,189,793} 9,535,407) 1918..... 92,507,293} 37,002,917] 1929..... 110,275,912} 27,115,461 
T9084. ark 19,148,111} 8,231,538} 1919 44,544,883] 17,817, 953|| 1930..... 103,768,857) 24,455, 133 
1909. 26,282,991] 9,461,877] 1920..... 61,335,706) 24,534,282) 1931..... 65,666,320} 15,267,453 
AO UO eave te Si2tl, 033) 11,181,310 19205 ioe. 19,293,060] 6,752,571)) 193822.....| 30,327,968} 7,179,862 
HOT RR eres 34,098,744] 10,229,623) 1922..... 17,597,123] 6,158, 993) 


1 A change in the method of computing the value of nickel produced accounts for the drop in value 


after 1923. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
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Subsection 6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world supply of cobalt was for almost two decades 
derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the cobalt 
produced by refineries in southern Ontario having practically controlled world 
production until recent years. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in 
central Africa, and the introduction into the world’s markets of cobalt from this 
source has limited the market for the Canadian product to such an extent that since 
1926 Canadian production has dropped to less than half of the world production. 


The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth 
and arsenic. The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt 
oxide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The smelter 
output of cobalt, computed as the metallic cobalt and cobalt in oxides together 
with the cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines and including cobalt 
in residues exported, amounted in 1931 to 521,051 lb. valued at $651,179, as against 
1,116,492 lb. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 1932 is estimated at 
490,631 Ib. 


Subseodon 7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of: 
the lead-zinc ores of British Columbia. The metallic recoveries from Canadian 
ores were 267,643,505 lb. in 1930, as compared with 5,600,000 lb. in 1913. From 
an insignificant position in 1913 the country advanced to the second position among 
the world’s producers in 1931 with an output of about 15-9 p.c. of the world total. 
Production in 1932 is estimated at 172,283,558 lb. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zinc ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore 
worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other mines are located in 
the Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. Further 
information regarding lead-zinc mining and metallurgical operations is given 
under “‘Lead”’. 


Other Provinces.—There has been considerable exploration and development 
of zinc-bearing deposits during recent years in Eastern Canada, where these ores 
are often characterized by the close association of copper, zinc and gold. In north- 
western Manitoba the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have ores of this nature 
and refined zinc has been made at the Flin Flon smelter since the autumn of 1930. 
Some important deposits of zinc-bearing ore have been developed in the Rouyn 
district of Quebec. Zinc is associated with lead in the deposits at Galetta, Ontario, 
and at Notre-Dame-des-Anges, Quebec, and mines in both these districts have 
been producers of zinc concentrates, while the Errington mine in the Sudbury dis- 
trict was developing a léad-zinc deposit and made some small shipments of zinc 
concentrates. All these eastern lead-zinc properties were inactive in 1931 and 1932. 
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19.—Production of Zine in Canada, calendar years 1911-32. 


Average : Average 
Year. Quantity.! Value. Price Year. Quantity.! Value. Price 
per lb. ‘ per lb. 
lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
AGI ds Aarons: 1,877,479 108, 105 DoLOSi LOeo ese eae 56, 290, 000 Or oka geoe 5° 716 
LODD a eee oe 4, 283, 760 297,421 6-943 1928. ......5.. 60,416, 240 3,991,701 €-607 
1913 caeec bee 5, 640, 195 318,558 5-648]| 1924. ....7... 98,909,077 6,274, 791 6-344 
LOTS ene 7,246, 063 Oliahol Deas LOZom eae Cee 109, 268,511 8,328, 446 7-622 
1 GID errchieee cts “Or 7 cls 601 1, 292,789 13230) 1926). nas 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 
TOTOS, sks cra 23,364, 760 2,991, 623 128041 Oo ieee ie 165,495,825) 10,250,798 6-194 
LO lbiize veeenre 29, 668, 764 2,640, 817 S001 1928 cea eae 184, 647,374) 10,143,050 5-493 
NQISS2 eee ee 35, 083,175 2, 862, 436 8-159}) 1929........: 197,267,087} 10,626,778 5-387 
TOTO iar ccios teraws 32,194,707 2,362,448 eS3S) LOB. ce ews 267, 643, 505 9, 635, 166 3-600 
TO20 Sec. eee 39, 863, 912 3,057, 961 CAOTUN MOST R. we 237,245,451 6,059, 249 2-554 
NO2 Deon ciate remand 53,089, 356 2,471,310 4-655)) 19322......... 172, 283, 558 4,144,454 2-406 
1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8.—Iron.! 


Iron ore is widely distributed in Canada and extensive deposits have been dis- 
covered from time to time. In Quebec there is a small annual production of titan- 
iferous iron ore from a deposit near Baie St. Paul, but this material which is prin- 
cipally exported is used for its titanium content and not as a source of iron. There 
are millions of tons of iron magnetite sands, containing a high percentage of iron, 
along the north shore of the St. Lawrence in Saguenay Co., but these sands contain 
a high percentage of titanium, rendering the briquetted ore unfavourable for blast- 
furnace treatment. Efforts to utilize them have not proved successful. There are 
also a number of deposits of bog iron ore in the St. Lawrence valley remarkably 
free from sulphur and phosphorus. These bog iron ores were successfully used in 
charcoal blast furnaces at Radnor Forges and Drummondville for many years. 
The known deposits of non-Bessemer iron ore in northern Ontario are very extensive. 
Millions of tons of red hematite were taken from the Helen mine in the Michipicoten 
district, while the Magpie mine in the same district produced siderite which was 
roasted before being shipped to the blast furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie. In British 
Columbia, some development work has been done on iron deposits on Kamloops 
lake and on Texada island, but no tron-mining or iron-smelting industry has 
become established in that province. Fxtensive deposits of hematite exist on the 
Belcher islands in Hudson bay, but the ore is rather low in grade and its comparative 
inaccessibility renders its development impracticable. Immense deposits of iron 
ores, large masses being high-grade, have been reported along the course of the 
Koksoak river, in northern Quebec, but these are so inaccessible that up to the 
present they have not even been systematically explored. 


Hitherto there has been no great incentive to the development of the iron- 
mining industry in Canada, since there are easily accessible and abundant supplies 
in the higher-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland and of the Mesabi range in 
Minnesota. The Wabana section of Newfoundland contains one of the largest 
deposits of iron ore in the world, the probable reserves in that area being estimated 
at 3,635,000,000 tons, and consisting of an exceptionally high-grade hematite. 


—-—— 


1A sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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In Ontario, where the iron and steel industry has reached its largest develop- 
ment in Canada, cheap and high-grade supplies of iron ore are readily available from 
the Mesabi range of Minnesota, while coal supplies are drawn from the nearby coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

From Table 20, it will be observed that the tonnage of pig iron made in 
Canada in 1929 exceeded that of any previous year, while the 1929 quantities of 
steel ingots and castings made were exceeded only in the war years 1917 and 1918. 
Production has fallen off considerably since 1929 as a result of the reaction which set 
in during the latter part of that year. Ontario has been the leading producer of 
pig iron throughout the years recorded. 


20.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1903-32. 


Ore ; Production 
Ship- Production of Pig Iron. oO 
ments Steel 
Year. from + Ingots 
Canadian i aie : ' and 
Mines. Nova Scotia. Ontario. Total. Casings 
short short short short short 
tons. tons. $ _ tons: $ tons. $ tons. 
1909..... 268,043) 354,380) 3,453,800) 407,012 6,002, 441 757,162} 9,581,864] 754,719 
POUOERe 2 259,418 350, 287 4,203, 444 447, 273 6, 956, 923 800,797! 11,245,622 822, 284 
iS) 6 hee 210,344 390, 242 4, 682,904 526, 635 7,606, 939 OL pebool. 12.000, too 882,396 
POT a0: 215, 883 424,994 6,374,910 589, 593 8,176,089) 1,014,587) 14,550,999 957, 681 
1G, t., 307, 634 480, 068 7,201,020 648, 899 9,338,992) 1,128,967} 16,540,012 1, 168,993 
ik! 244, 854 227, 052 2,951,676 556, 112 7,051,180 783,164) 10,002,856 828, 641 
ey eee 398,112} 420,275} 5,463,575) 493,500) 5,910,624 913,775} 11,374,199 1,020, 896 
19162... 275,176} 470,055 7,050, 825 699, 202 9,700,073} 1,169,257} 16,750,898 1,428, 249 
Soy ee 215,302 472,147] 10,387,234 684,642) 13,902,867) 1,170,480) 25,025,960 1, 745, 734 
HOTS. oo... 211, 608 415,870} 10,451,400 747,650] 21,324,857) 1,195,551) 33,495,171 1,873, 708 
LOTD...... 197,170 285 , 087 7,141,641) 624,993) 17,104,151 917,781) 24,577,589 1,080, 342 
HOZOE o 2. 129,072 332,493 7,687, 614 749,068] 22,252,062) 1,090,396] 30,319,024 1,232,697 
BOL eee. 59,509 169,504 4,407,104 495,489} 12,882,714 665,676} 17,307,576 747, 582 
NOB. 17,971 135, 261 3,139, 994 293, 662 6, 493 , 513 428, 923 9, 633,507 544, 020 
1 a 30,.752 310,972] 5,360,098 674,428) 15,995,496 985,400) 21,355,595 990, 942 
Le 1,480 177,078 8, 842,593 415,971 9,525,736 593,049) 13,368,329 728,773 
MOB vc. 3,978 226,010 4,402,674 413, 247 8,040,015 639,257). 12,442,689 842, 803 
1026... 2004] 280,266} 6,165,852 567,929! 10,495,122 848,195} 16,660,974 869, 413 
ORT 2% 2,0294 279,495 a 515,366 2 794, 861 ° 1,016,555 
1928..... 2,2444 339, 087 = 823, 168 — | 1,162,254 - 1,382, 885 
12. 2,748 348, 097 - 861, 682 — | 1,209,779 - 1,543,387 
sO. an. 4124 238, 152 - 598, 687 - 836, 839 - PSOne. 
1931. 1,5094 113, 560 - 356, 883 - 470, 443 - 752,762 
19323 ~ 34,381 - 127,045 ~ 161,426 - 383 , 923 


1 Including a small production from Quebec in certain years. 


2 Owing to the fact that much of the 


pig iron produced in Canada is used by the firms producing it for further manufacture in their own plants, 
3 Preliminary figures. 


no attempt has been made since 1926 to place a nominal value on such production. 
+ Titaniferous iron ore. 


Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Fuels. 


Coal. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of the enor- | 


mous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 


The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the 
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nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio.! The anomaly of the situation is 
accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption is about 
35,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 metric tons, - 
sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of consumption. 

The Dominion Fuel Board, with the Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Mines as chairman, was constituted in 1922 to meet the need for a standing organ- 
ization definitely responsible for the systematic study of the fuel position of the 
Dominion. 

Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pages 391-394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 21. 


21.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.! 


(In metric tons of 2,204 pounds.) 


Including Seams of 


Including Seams of 1 foot or over at Depths to 


4,000 feet. 


7 


Actual Reserve. 


Province or District. — : 
Calculation Based on Actual 


Probable Reserve. 


2 feet and over, at 
Depths between 
4,000 and 6,000 feet. 


Probable Reserve. 


Approximate Approximate 
‘Thickness and Extent. Estimate. Estimate. 
Area, Class of | Thousands Area, Thousands Area, Thousands 
sq. miles.} Coal.3 of tons. |sq. miles.| of tons. |sq. miles.] of tons. 
Nova scotia. sa cteeee 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,891,817 73 2, 639, 000 
New Brunswick........ ~ B - 121 151,000 - - 
Ontariots: fier ec - L - 10 25,000 - - 
Mein bO Da. fame eee tere: - L - 48 160, 000 ~ - 
Saskatchewan.......... 306 iy 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
L 382,500,000 |) (1491,271,000 |) 
Alibertar ere 25, 300 B 3,223,800 |} 5€,3754|182, 183, 600 |$ 203 12,700,000 
- . = 669, 000 { 100, oe J 
Shs ; ORS Tis oe (| 44,907, 700 
Breen Colinas 439} ae 60,000 |}. 186; *5t36° pop | 11| 2,160,000 
of v - |) j 250, 000 3 in 
Yukon CARTIER, Oh Cetin hole mote \ Tes x f 2, 840) 4, 690, 000 
Northwest Territories - L - 300 4,800, 000 - - 
Arctic islandssja0: oc - B - 6,000 | 6,000,000 - ~ 
POtals err ee 26,219 — |414,804,1932| 85,194 |801,966, 117 287 | 17,499,000 


1See ‘‘Coal, Coke and By-Products’’, published by the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. 

2 The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 

3 A=anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. ; 

4—ixtensive investigation has been carried on by the Ontario authorities in connection with the Ona- 
kawana lignite deposits of the Moose River basin, James Bay region, and development work was carried 
on throughout 1931. 


The coal production in 1931 amounted to 12,243,211 short tons, valued at 
$41,207,682, or an average of $3.37 per ton. This represented a decrease of 5,321,082 
tons, or 30 p.c., as compared with 1928, the record year. Nova Scotia was again 
the leading producer. The coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia and Yukon is all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bitum- 
inous, sub-bituminous and lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 
The division of the 1931 production among these classes is given in Table 26. The 
quantity of coal mined annually in six provinces, Yukon and Canada from 
1911 to 1932 is shown in Table 22. 


a ie map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year 
ook, 


fe Siti 
; 
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22.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-32. 
Nors.—For annual production from 1874 to 1910, by provinces, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 

‘New . British Canada. 

Year. “gels Bruns- vrais Cea Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. 
; wick. ‘ : bia. Quantity .| Value. 
short short short short short short short short 
tons. tons. tons. tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. $ 

1911....}] 7,004, 420 55, 781 - 206,779) 1,511,036) 2,542,532 2,840] 11,323, 388/26, 467, 646 
1912....| 7,783,888 44,780 - 225,342) 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245|14, 512, 829136, 019, 044 
1913....} 7,980,073 70,311 - 212,897) 4,014, 755| 2,714,420 19, 722|15, 012, 178/37, 334, 940 
1914....]| 7,370,924 98,049 - 232,299] 3,683,015] 2,239 799 13, 443113 , 637, 529/33, 471, 801 
DOR 7,400,070) °° 127,391 ~ 240,107) 3,360,818] 2,065, 613 9, 724/13, 267, 023/32, 111, 182 
1916....| 6,912,140} 143,540 - 281,300) 4,559,054] 2,£84,061 3, 300}14, 483, 395/38, 817, 481 
1917....] 6,327,091 189, 09F - 355,445] 4,736,368] 2,433,888 4,872|14, 046, 759]43, 199, 831 
1918....] 5,818,562] - 268,212 - 346,847] 5,972,81€| 2,568,589 2,900|14, 977, 926/55, 192, 896 
1919....| 5,790,196] 166,377 ~ 379,347| 4,933,660) 2,649,516 — 113,919, 096|85, 622,670 
1920....| 6,437,156} 171,610 - 336,222) 6,907,7€5| 3,095,011 — 116, 946, 764/82, 496, 538 
1921....| 5,734,928] 187,192 ~ 335,632] 5,909,217) 2,890, 291 233|15, 057, 493|72, 451, 656 
1922.5. .4°0,069,072| 287,513 - 382,437) 5,990,911) 2,927,033 465}15, 157, 431/65, 518, 497 
1923....] 6,597,838] 276,617 - 438,100] 6,854,397] 2,823,306 313]16, 990, 571/72, 058, 986 
Metemien.n07,441| 217,121 - 479,118] 5,189,729] 2,193,667 1, 121]13, 638, 197/53, £93, 988 
19259...) 8,842,978] © 208,012 - 471,965} 5,869,031] 2,742, 252 730}13, 134, 968/49, 261, 951 
10260,--) 6, 747,4¢7| 178,111 ~ 439,803] 6,503,705} 2,613. 719 316]16, 478, 131/59 875,094 
1927 \...| 7,071,876 203, 950 - 470,216] 6,934,162} 2,746,243 414|17, 426, 861/61, 867, 463 
1928....} 6,743,504] 207,738 - 471,713] 7,336,330] 2,804,594 14417, 564, 293|63, 757, 833 
1929....| 7,056,133} 218,706 - 580,189] 7,150,693] 2,490,378 458117, 496, 557/63, 065, 170 
1930....| 6,252,552} 209,349 ~ 579,424] 5,755,528] 2,083,818 653/14, 881, 324/52, 849, 748 
1931....| 4,955,563 182,181 1,306 662,836) 4,564,015} 1,876,406 904}12, 243, 211/41, 207, 682 
19321....1 4,084,531] 211,055 3,300! 875,4321 4,867,270! 1,681,015 808111, 723411137, 045,272 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The imports of anthracite, bituminous and lignite coal for the calendar years 
from 1911 to 1932 are given in Table 23, and the exports of all coal from 1911 
to 1932 in Table 24. 


4o.—Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-32. 


Nore.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. 


For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year. Anthracite. Bituminous Coal. Lignite Coal. Total. 
short short short short 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
(Co 2 4,020,577} 18,794,192) 10,538,315) 20,498,399 = - 14,558,892) 39,292,591 
WOE sates: 4,184,017] 20,080,388} 10,411,793) 19,397,642 - - 14,595,810} 39,478,037 
Molen... lee 4,642,057) 22,034,839) 138,559,896} 25,914,280 - - 18,201,953] 47,949,119 
POWAY ho cca c 4,435,010; 21,241,924) 10,286,047} 18,559,574 - - 14,721,057} 39,801,498 
Re ihe. 4,072,192) 18,753,980 8,393, 710 9,591, 625 - - 12,465,902} 28,345,605 
OE ae te 4,570,815, 22,216,363) 13,009,788) 16,073,303 - - 17,580,603} 38,289,666 
| UL en ee 5,320,198] 28,109,586} 15,537,262} 42,452,771 - - 20,857,460} 70,562,357 
(00 So a 4,785,160} 26,007,888} 16,893,427] 45,642,696 - - 21,678,587] 71,650,684 
LO a 4,937,095) 31,595,€94) 12,356,162) 29,565,105 - - 17,293,257) 61,160,799 
NOBOUH wcsiee: 4,982,313} 36,773,351} 13,861,229] 61,260,247 - - 18,843,542) 98,033,898 
LOSE a 4,553,820} 40,293,689} 138,748,242; 48,631,095 - - 18,302,062} 88,924,734 
1 Dee toe) 23,7900, 14a) LO, 3h7,¢7o| 37,090,250 - - 13,023,525] 61,182,428 
PEO sw xic ls 5,165,382] 46,457,962} 15,822,240) 49,899,099 2,331] 12,846) 20,989,953) 96,369,907 
Le 4,152,558! 37,280,910) 12,546,214] 29,628,643] 26,007) 117,955) 16,724,779) 67,027,508 
ARO oe.5 We. 3,782,557) 32,096,509] 12,548,460} 26,974,340} 18,653) 87,832] 16,349,670) 59,158,681 
LS ry 4,192,419] 34,202,166] 12,376,606] 25,511,932] 10,423) 45,567) 16,579,448) 59,759,665 
Eos cisco. 4,107,854] 31,282,371] 14,568,671] 30,457,884] 10,829) 44,254) 18,687,354] 61,784,509 
D2 De is 3s 3,748,816} 27,680 018} 13,445,945) 26,608,427) 10,780) 44,247) 17,205,541) 54,332,692 
ih 4,019,917} 28,809,792) 14,170,138] 27,140,968} 14,108] 62,508} 18,204,163} 56,013,268 
1930..... ....| 4,256,090] 30,098,910) 14,497,955} 26,522,765] 18,676) 72,691) 18,772,721] 56,694,366 
‘1h ee 6,162,317) 21,067,025. 9,952,280) 15,732,710 6,410} 29,603} 13,121,007) 36,829,338 
19321 8,148,902} 19,312,710 8,807,131] 12,011,398 3,0041 13,7011 11,959,037) 31,337,809 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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24._Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-32. 


Norre.—For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 

short short 

tons. $ tons. $ 
Oo eer emer Rete outs HOS 6 1,500, 639 Sapalt OLDIES. oe «sates erase 1,818, 582 11,159,060 
1910 2 Seen cet eee Pap MPATES 1835} - LOD Ashi vee AOA <, Meer 1,654, 406 10, 661,399 
113 tx. cites Baer teen a ers 1562020 memo noo sorta |i O24 arnt nee eee ere 773, 246 4,836, 848 
TAA, Le ao a ele [AQ ATZ Gale oh ASO) iL Houle LO20 gael ac eee ees eee 785,910 4,329,173 
TOUS FHS. aera eee 1,766, 543 3, 406, 058 ite HOZG: beep era aetna mee 1,028, 200 5,739, 436 
LOG: 6: < eee erate ere 2 Leos COO MAL O9O cOONh lhe daenepne- ty haat roe. ee mee 1,113,330} 5,890,259 
19S Ae ce eee. Miviocaet eee 15 FOSS GM axl OOo eli LOLS igen ne near cen cee 863, 941 4,469, 996 
19TSRaAe eon eta tore 1,817,195 0 200 aS lh LOBG kein ts ae eon ok dee 842,972 4,375,328 
LOT OR aaa petite: htt. cern ce 2 ORO OS OM e248 Shi Soe Woe Omran te naan arnee Be ees i 624,512 3,345,998 
1920 sai SE Rtonetari tarot nen. 2. HOS wT 47 |- 18004 SOO) te OSA py eks heen. eed 359, 853 1 909,922 
LODR ER hia bacterin oe 1; OS 725 TEAS SOG RSTO ANE G SER eRr oor cc. aera 285,487 1,433,036 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the 
calendar years 1911-31 are shown in Table 25, detailed figures of coal made avail- 
able for consumption during 1931 are given in Table 26; the difference between 
the totals of the two tables in the latest year is accounted for by the fact that coal 
received may be held in bond at Canadian ports and not ‘‘cleared for consumption” 
until required, while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond 
(cleared for consumption) in a later year. Normally the coal made available for 
consumption is greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is 
landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without 
being taken out-of bond, but while remaining in bond at the port it is available for 
domestic consumption if required. 


25.—Annuai Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, calendar 
years 1911-31. 


Notr.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’’. 


Calendar Canadian Per 
Fr Total. = 
Year. Coal.} een Cea Total.2 a capita. 
ee Britain. 

short short short short short short 

tons. DAce tons. tons. tons. pce tons. tons. 

THU le Sane eter 9,822,749 40-&| 14,510,129 48,963| 14,424,949 59-5) 24,247,698 3-365 
LOU Oe ee 88 12,385, 696 46-0] 14,557,124 38,668) 14,549,104 64-0} 26,934,800 3-657 
OPS eee eee 13,450, 158 42-6] 18,145,769 SU, OLo eS, Lozeaed 57-4] 31,582,545 4-196 
US ae Se ae 12,214,403 45-5) 14,687,853 33,101) 14,637,920 54-5! 26,852,323 3-490 
oy oy eae ae 11,500, 480 48-1) 12,450,796 15,098] 12,406,212 51-9] 23,906,692 3-041 
LOTGFe oe ee 12,348,036 AY-3) 17,576,202 4,401) 17,517,820 58-7| 29,865, 856 Sena 
TOMAR ode 12,313, 603 37-2) 20,848,009 9,451} 20,810,132 O28 |e Somlzondoo 4-049 
TOUS eaten 5 Ae 1SS160), 731 37-8] 21,674, 826 3,761} 21,611,101 62-2| 34,771, 832 4-175 
TONG YR ea 11,611, 168 40-3} 17,292,913 344| 17,236,269 59-7| 28,847,437 3-402 
SOO Urey Ree te 14, 025, 566 42-9) 18,752,981] - 18, 668,741 57-1] 32,694,307 3-788 
108721) Ld sae HOLDS 134 41-1] 18,300,081 1,591) 18,258,387 58-9) 30,974,121) 3-524 
LO fae. solre dia 044852 b0-2i 12) 2oanaos 765,980} 12,962,189 49-8} 26,006,541 2-916 
BO So 15,070, 962 41-8] 20,417,239 572,570] 20,967,971 58-2} 36,038,933 4-000 
ODA Ae 12,529,358 42-8} 16,405,344 SPL Pedy alto 57-2) 29,243,501 3-199 
1025s eae see 12,125,290 42-6] 15,744,957 604,117}. 16,331,971 57-4] 28,457,261 3-062 
NCS ie Me eee 15,086, 296 A7-7| 16,204,405 287,269! 16,565, 5FE D2- 0) Ol, Oo, Sol 3°349 
TOOTS see se 2s) 15,944, 983 46-7| 17,266,434 907,220} 18,177,303 53-3] 34, 122;286 3-541 
LOD SEI to 16,487, 807 50-0} 15,830,688 682,755} 16,515,582 50-0} 33,003,389 3-356 
LOO Ee ese. 5 oe 16,387, 461 48-0) 16,780,452 843,802] 17,724,132 52-01-34, 111, 593 3-402 
TOBO IER esanee 14,052, 671 43-3) 16,971,933 1,144,861) 18,412,039 56-7} 32,464, 710 3-181 
LOST. Seeats,. te 11,682,779 47-71 11,793,798 987,442] 12,828,327 §2-3} 24,611,106 2-362 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 

2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Great Britain and United States. Deduction- 
have been made to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-wares 
housed for ships’ stores. 
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26.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries and Coal Made Available 
for Consumption in Canada during 1951 (short tons). 


Nors.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s report ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada, 1931’’, p. 24. 


Receipts Receipts | Coal Made 


Grade of Coal. Canadian Coal. a ake from from Available 

[Le ee TN BETES Beh, SA Great other for Con- 

Output. Exported. ‘aaa Britain. | Countries.! | sumption. 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 

LQ STO - - 2,236, 423 876,364 65,354] 3,178,141 
WigtmnIMousts.... 05.2... 8, 861,360 336,302) 10,224,982 122, 298 - | 18,872,338 
Sub-bituminous:............ 471,343 - ~ - - 471,343 
(nai ee 2,910,508 23, 651 6,410 - - 2, 893 , 367 
PROULAIS SS Sones a ae cea s 12,243,211 - 359,853| 12,467,815 998, 662 65,354) 25,415,189 


1 Includes 60,762 tons from Germany and 4,592 tons from French East Indies. 


World Production.—The total known coal production of the world in 1931 
amounted to about 1,230,000,000 long tons, towards which Canada _ contributed 
10,931,438 long tons or about 0-9 p.c. Table 27 shows the production of the British 
Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of 
the years 1913 and 1921-31. 


27.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-31 
(009 long tons.) 


Nortr.—For corresponding figures for 1914 to 1920, see 1932 Year Book, p. 281. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


: i Union of 
Calendar Year. ieee eae Canada. |Australia. Z et South — 
Africa. 
yo a ee 287,431 16,208 13, 404 12,418 1, 888 9,583 
UU oes eae i 163, 251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,80 10, 645 
ep EN ene os ca foasis sit0m eels aie acd 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,585 9,126 
DUM ee cc eecadascees 276,001 19, 658 15,170 12, 634 1,970 11,075 
et EE oe nwtavedeoreels vale vi’ 267,118 Aa e! 12,180 13, 885 2,083 11, 633 
OE ow eee 243,176 20, 904 i 723 14,503 2,115 12,127 
Be al sho eicic cis ase dated cee ere 126, 279 20,093 14,694 14,208 2,240 12,745 
DCTS 2 3 5 ee a Dol s2o2 22,082 15,560 |. 14,978 2,367 12,382 
LAS... 0) TE Ea NG 237,763 22,543 15, 683 13, 432 2,437 12,408 
UO Si 257,907 23,419 15, 622 12,106 2,536 12,813 
(ee) a a 243 , 882 23 , 803 13, 287 11,363 2,542 12,030 
PANN eRe. so ene nb oes t’vde Ge 219,459 21,716 10, 920 10, 600 2,158 10, 709 
E FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
pander Germany.| Belgium. | France. gene Poland. ee Japan. Sia 

Ss an 274, 264 22,474 40,188 = - 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
a 255,148 21,401 37,916 32,174 (ral 3,978 25,944 452,139 
JOS 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425, 849 
LOL ts i 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5, 249 28, 633 587,407 
IS SS 239,494 22,986 58,065 35,066 31, 793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
eae 267,970 22,726 60, 034 30, 663 28,677 6,943 Silat 519,527 
MAP eh ss cas 280, 656 24,913 65, 072 32,491 35,139- 8,677 31,089 591,720 
EOS Si 299,511 27,130 65, 402 33,106 37,560 9,374 B sie Wifi 535, 625 
UL SS 312,092 27,108 €4,501 34,459 40,047 10,941 33,445 514,369 
Merer 332,560 26,514 67,474 38,465 45,686 11,552 34,479 641,232 
aie, oh. 284,148 26, 982 67,190 33,098 36, 968 12,160 31,007 479,385 


SS 247,971 26, 608 51,280 30,544 37,661 12, 818 25,388 390, 753 
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Natural Gas and Petroleum. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas increased in value from 
$1,346,471 in 1910 to $10,289,985 in 1930 but declined to $9,026,754 in 1931. The 
producing wells in the east are in southwestern Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. 
The principal producing fields in Alberta are the Turner Valley (about 35 miles 
southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmon- 
ton), Redcliff, Foremost (about 6 miles south and east of the town of Foremost), Bow 
Island and Wetaskiwin. Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf 
well in the Fabyan field. The quantity of gas sold or used in 1931 was 25,874,723 
M cubic feet. Ontario was credited with about 51 p.c. of the total value but only 
29 p.c. of the total quantity, while Alberta produced 45 p.c. by value and 69 p.c. 
of the total quantity. The production by provinces since 1920 is given in Table 28. 


28.—Quantity and Value of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1920-32. 


(For the years 1892 to 1919 see Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, p. 188.) 


v New Brunswick. Ontario. Alberta. Canada.1 
ear. ee 
Quantity. ,; Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M cu. ft. $ M. cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
1G20 eee 682,502) 130,506) 10,529,374) 2,920,731) 5,633,442} 1,181,345) 16,845,518} 4,232,642 
TOM eae eee 708,743} 139,375 8,422,774) 3,080,130] 4,945,884] 1,374,599] 14,077,601) 4,594, 164 
Qos cero ens 753,898) 148,040 8,060,114) 4,076,296] 5,868,439] 1,622,105) 14,682,651) 5,846,501 
LOD Sire cer pete 640,300] 126,068 8,128,413] 4,066,244} 7,191,670} 1,692,246) 15,960;583] 5,884,618 
TO 2A ee teemiaete 599,972) 113,577 7,150,078] 3,798,381] 7,131,080} 1,796,618) 14,881,836] 5,708,636 
1025 eens. 639,235] 122,394 7,143,962} 3,958,006] 9,119,500} 2,752,545) 16,902,897} 6,833,005 
19262. ee aa Mae 648,316} 128,300 7,764,996] 4,409,593] 10,794,697) 3,019,221) 19,208,209) 7,557,174 
1920; Spee tk 630,755) 124, 637 7,311,215] 4,331,780] 13,434,621) 3,586,533] 21,376,791] 8,043,010 
1928S eee ook 660,981) 324,344 7,632,800] 4,535,312] 14,288,605} 3,754,466] 22,582,586] 8,614,182 
LOD Qeesah hoist. 678,456] 333,002 8,586,475] 4,959,695| 19,112,931} 4,684,247) 28,378,462} 9,977,124 
L980 nmeirnerneee 661,975] 325,751 7,965,761] 5,034,828} 20,748,583) 4,929,226) 29,376,919] 10,289, 985 
TOBME ee ee 655,891] 323, 184 7,419,534] 4,635,497] 17,798,698] 4,067,893] 25,874,723) 9,026,754 
19322 tte. oF oe 645,010} 317, 603 7,244,624] 4,544,000] 15,985,744) 38,820,722] 23,875,978) 8,682,505 


1 Totals for Canada include a small production in Manitoba. 
_ ? Figures for 1932 are subject to revision. 


Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1931 was 
the greatest on record and amounted to 1,542,573 barrels, as compared with 1,522,220 
barrels produced in 1980. Of this production 6,577 barrels came from New Bruns- 
wick, 122,365 from Ontario and 1,413,631 from Alberta. Alberta thus produced 
' 92 p.c. of the total for Canada. The Turner Valley field is the principal source of 
production in Alberta and embraces territory in which a number of productive 
wells have recently been brought in, beginning with the famous Royalite No. 4 well. 
The wells in this field give a wet gas from which a very high grade of crude naphtha 
is separated. The Red Coulée field in southern Alberta near the International 
Boundary began producing some petroleum in 1929, while a small production has 
been obtained for a number of years in the Wainwright field, about 120 miles east of 
Edmonton, where the oil is heavy and of a lower grade. Altogether 109 oil wells 
were in operation in Alberta at the close of-the year 1931, while drilling was in 
progress on 14 other wells. These drilling operations were distributed over the 
Turner Valley, Wainwright, Ribstone, Red Coulée and other fields. There was 
80,225 feet of well-drilling in addition to some structure test drilling done in Alberta 
during 1931. 
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The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. These fields reached their maximum production 
in the ’90’s and have since declined. New Brunswick’s small production comes 
from the Stony Creek field, near Moncton. For the production by provinces in 
1931 see Table 5 on p. 346. : 


29.—Production of Crude Petroleum in Canada, calendar years 1886-1932. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 

brl.1 $ brl.? $ brl.1 $ 
1886..... 584, 061 525,655 |} 1902.... 530, 624 951,190 || 1918.... 304, 741 885, 143 
USST.oe. 713, 728 556,708 || 1903.... 486, 637 1,048,874 || 1919.... 240, 466 736,324 
1888..... 695, 203 713,695 |} 1904.... 503 , 474 935,895 || 1920.... 196, 251 822,235 
PS BO tees 704,690 653,600 || 1905.... 634, 095 856,028 || 1921.... 187,541 641, 533 
TS OG 795,030 |@ 902,734 || 1906.... 569, 753 761,760 || 1922.... 179, 068 611,176 
1h) ere 755, 298 1,010,311 | 1907..... 788, 872 1,057,088 |} 1923.... 170, 169 522,018 
1892 ....0.0. 779, 753 984,438 || 1908.... 527, 987 747,102 |} 1924.... 160,773 467,400 
ESOS! ic 798,406 874,255 || 1909.... _ 429,755 559, 604 || 1925.... 332,001 1, 250, 705 
1894..... 829, 104 830e522 I, 1910%).3, 315, 895 388,550 |} 1926.... 364, 444 1,311,665 
1895.04. 726,138 1,086,738 |} 1911.... 291,092 357,073: |) 1927... 476,591 1,516, 048 
TSOG cot 726, 822 1,155,647 || 1912.... 243 , 336 345,050 || 1928.... 624,184 2,035,300 
tS ane 709, 857 1,011,546 |} 1913.... 228,080 406,439 || 1929....} 1,117,368 3,731, 764 
pte}! (eee 758, 391 LOGE, 47-0 1914... 214, 805 343,124 || 1980....} 1,522,220 5, 033, 820 
1899..... 808,570 1,202,020.) 1915... 215,464 300,572 || 1981....] 1,542,573 4,211,674 
1900. 2... 710,498 Plot,007 | 1916... « 198, 123 392,284 |} 193822....) 1,049,253 3,000, 886 
LOOb: 25. 622,392 1,008,275 || 1917.... 2138, 832 542, 239 


1 The barrel=35 Imp. gal. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to the current depression 
production has been curtailed during 1930-32 as will be seen in Table 29. In 1931 
world production according to the estimate of the Imperial Institute amounted to 
about 248,000 long tons. Canada produced 164,296 short tons (146,693 long tons) 
valued at $4,812,886, which was close to 60 p.c. of world production in that year. 
Other chief producers were: Russia, 66,000 long tons; Rhcdesia, 21,466 long tons ; 
Union of South Africa, 11,480 long tons and United States, 2,882 long tons. 


Quebec—The Eastern Townships has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are at 
Black lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township, and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of chrysotile asbestos traverse the serpentine in all directions, 
and as a rule the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the veins. The veins vary 
in width from + inch to } inch and occasionally fibre has been obtained several 
inches ‘in length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. 


Open-cut methods of mining are those chiefly adopted throughout the Canadian 
asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery for the 
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crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. In addition, 10 
plants in Canada manufacture asbestos products, including the following com- 
modities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all kinds; asbestos 
rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and sponge-felted 
pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos brake linings and clutch 
facings (woven on special looms); and asbestos packings for steam, oil and hydraulic 
operations. 


39.—Production of Asbestos in Canada, calendar years 1999-32. 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1896-1908 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Year. Production.! Year. Production.! 
9 

tons. $ tons. $ 
LOG, fis ve os. bit eee we BT, 00H) 2230 By) hood see te site me ere 92,761 4,906, 230 
DON ce oe ees x i eee ee tech ate 102, ZS 2573, O09 W W922 acu cee. vom 163, 706 5,552,723 
TODD, cote k cok! eee 127,414 2,943, 108 1S As al ebay Stee Reis 231,482 7,522,506 
ROT aia: piace eke ace ISG, SULT 23. 137,200 W Ook sce Wee eee gata 225,744 6,710,830 
TORE oR tee rye EGE, 0807-95, 849, G25 ir 1020 < ocn er  ey 273,524 8,977,546 
BOER AS Fee 5s katte tar ptstiaes. P17, BSF 22, 900, SOG S26... ice eeetutee ee kes 279,403 | 10,099,423 
Lobos ete vib eke eee ee BSG, 8424) 5.074, OOo we Oar... Late. eee es cet aee 274,778 | 10,621,013 
TQ UG eR tae APs ee eee 154, 149 5, 228, 869 1OOS, Cia eee eee 273 , 033 11, 238, 360 
hee RR Me SoG ys 88 ais 153,781") 7; 230,385 POQI eee. ase 306,055 | 13,172,581 
LOLS eee Sb rol oem 158, 259 8,970, 797 1030) 2. ctdeeeeiaaes Onee 242,114 8,390, 163 
8 ©: dae Sean AB et ee 159, 256, t 10 O70. S00 Mis lGa le. mar ea ee. gen 1€4, 296 4,812,886 
L9Z0F eee. eee 1990373. f 15, 792, 201-0 ttre eee 122,977 3,039,721 


_ .} The quantity and value of sand, gravel and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 


2 Preliminary figures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; Gypsumville, Manitoba; and Falk- 
land and Mayook, British Columbia. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New 
Brunswick is of very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported 
in crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, which are conveniently situated for 
ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of the total Canadian production. 
Production of gypsum in Canada reached its highest point in 1928 with 1,246,368 
tons valued at $3,743,648. Production during 1931 was 863,752 tons valued at 
$2,111,517 and preliminary figures for 1932 are 438,629 tons valued at $1,080,379. 
The production by provinces during 1931 is shown in Table 5, p. 347. 


Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from wells located in 
southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia show an increas- 
ing production in recent years and some shipments have been made from deposits 
near McMurray in Alberta, while the first production in Manitoba of commercial 
importance was recorded in 1932. The deposits of Ontario occur in the Salina 
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formation of Upper Silurian age, in which the beds of the mineral sometimes reach 
a thickness of 250 feet. The Canadian production during the present century has 
shown fairly steady growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 
1921, 262,547 in 1926 and a high record of 330,264 tons in 1929. Since then pro- 
duction has declined to 259,047 tons valued at $1,904,149 in 1931 (see Tables 2 
and 5 of this chapter) and 263,543 tons according to the preliminary figures for 1932. 


Section 6.—-Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial 
and post-glacial age occurring over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Pro- 
duction fluctuates with building activity and reached its highest point in the year 
1912. Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and reinforced concrete for 
brick has reduced the production of brick so that, while the value of construction 
undertaken in 1928 or 1929 is estimated to have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity 
of brick produced in the later years was only about half that of 1912. On the other 
hand, as will be seen from Table 31 below, the production and consumption of 
cement in 1929 greatly exceeded that of 1912 or 1913. The production of building 
brick of various types in 1930 and 1931 is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while 
the production by provinces in 1931 is given in Table 5. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon’ super- 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned 
mixture of lime, silica and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone or 
marl, and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally 
become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies 
and transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec 
and Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. As may be seen from Table 31, while production has declined some- 
what since 1929, the industry still shows a healthy recovery from the unfavourable 
conditions from which it suffered during the War and early post-war periods. Where- 
as in pre-war years Canada was an importer of Portland cement she is now on 
balance an exporter of this commodity. 
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31.—Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
by Quantities and Values, calendar years 191¢-32. ; 


Bide) z 3 Apparent 
aa Production. Imports. Exports. Fioaene a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
brl.1 $ brl.2 $ brl.1 $ br]. $ 
LOUOS eee 4,753,975! 6,412,215 349,415 468,395 = 12,914) 5,103,285] 6,867,696 
LOT cee 5,692,915] 7,644,637 669, 5382 840, 986 - 4,067] 6,354,831] 8,481,456 
OVD entora 7,132,732| 9,106,556) 1,434,413) 1,969,529 ~ 2,436] 8,567,145} 11,073,649 
1 OU Sate 8,658,805} 11,019,418 254,093 409 , 303 - 1,736] 8,912,898) 11,426,985 
1914 7,172,480] 9,187,924 98 , 022 147, 158 - 2,223) 7,270,502) 9.332,859 
1915S e283 2 5,681,032} 6,977,024 28,190 40,426 - 5,161) 5,709,222) 7,012,289 
IOUT ee 5,369,560} 6,547,728 20,596 31,621 — 2,424) 5,390,156} 6,576,925 
1917 4,768,488] 7,724,246 8, 580 19, 646 - 16,857| 4,777,068) 7,727,035 
1OUS ree 3,591,481] 7,076,503 5,913 19, 851 - 13,752] 3,597,394) 7,082,602 
TOUO Seer 4,995,257} 9,802,433 14, 066 51,314 177,506 465,954] 4,831,817] 9,387,793 
19202 seer 6,651,980] 14,798,070 32,963 112,466 835,667} 2,193,626) 5,849,276] 12,716,910 
1921 -eeeeey. 5,752,885) 14,195,143 12,057 75,670 242,345 650,658) 5,&22,597) 13,620,155 
1900 ee 6,943,972] 15,438,481 30, 914 83, 037 425,137 699,738] 6,549,749] 14,821,780 
1923 p3cee. 7,543,589] 15,064, 661 17, 697 75, 294 493,751 824,811] 7,067,535| 14,315,144 
1S 2: ie eee 7,498, 624] 13,398,411 27,672 69, 320 153, &20 213,845) 7,372,776) 13,253,886 
19253848 8,116,597] 14,046, 704 21,849 63, 067 997,915] 1,498,495) 7,140,531] 12,611,276 
192634035. 8,707,021] 13,013, 283 21,114 77, 866 285, 932 358,231} 8,442,203] 12,732,918 
VO27 ween ar 10, 065,865} 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 249, 694 308,144) 9,835,525) 14,171,334 
LO2S Ge the 11, 023,928) 16,739, 168 34,047 146, 164 267,325 340, 624] 10,790,650) 16,544, 703 
1929 eee 12, 284,081} 19,337, 235 55, 980 189, 169 234,111 252,955] 12,105,950) 19,273,449 
LOZOe. eee 115 0325538)" Lt,ls., O67 143, 436 569, 848 198, 736 212,071] 10,977,238] 18,070,844 
LEG RS Le 10,161,658] 15,826,243 38,392 143, 491 114, 064 124,267] 10,085,986] 15, 845,467 
19328, 4,498,721] 6,930,721 21,351 58,092 bayoe8 38,921! 4,466,739] 6,949,892 


2**Production’’ as used here means quantity and value of 
4Prelimi- 


1The barrel of cement=350 lb. or 33 cwt. d 
sales. Quantities of exports were not recorded prior to 1921 and were insignificant prior to 1919. 
nary figures. 


Stone, Sand and Gravel.— While the Mineral Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics presents details of the production and industrial organization of the 
stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, for the sake of brevity they . 
are here discussed together. Production of these materials has increased greatly in 
recent years and the expansion in the stone industry has been chiefly in crushed 
stone. Thus a production of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased 
in 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, while in the same period the production of sand and 
gravel increased from 11,666,374 tons to 28,547,511 tons, used chiefly for railway 
ballast, concrete and road work and building sand. The preliminary figures for 
1932 for stone are 4,803,910 tons and for sand and gravel, 12,599,706 tons. These 
figures reflect in general the curtailment of construction activities in 1932. Among 
the developments in Canada which have resulted in the increased production of 
these materials prior to the current depression may be mentioned: (1) the tendency 
for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, cement blocks, etc., as indicated 
above by a decline in brick production and an increase in that of cement; (2) the 
vast improvement during the past decade in the mileage and character of roads and 
highways in Canada; and (8) the improvement of railway road-beds. 


The provincial distribution of the 1931 production of stone, sand and gravel is 
shown in Table 5, while the chief purposes for which these materials were produced 
are shown in Table 32. The production of sand and gravel came chiefly from 
Quebec with 35 p.c., Ontario with 34 p.c. and British Columbia with 13 p.c. Of 
the stone Quebec produced 51 p.c. and Ontario 40 p.c., while Saskatchewan reported 
no stone production and Alberta less than 0-1 p.c. of the Dominion total. 
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32.—Production of Sand, Gravel and Stone in Canada, showing the Principal 
Purposes, calendar years 1929-31. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Material and Purpose. |] | 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity., Value. | Quantity., Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
Sand— 
MVOWRCLAN EO GRINGL «5 /5065/0:s-oa etn s fie ee 64, 457 50,308 43, 642 31,768 13, 881 9,940 
For building, concrete, roads, etc....| 2,709,289) 1,181,261] 3,443,185} 1,399,044] 3,189,248] 1,069,210 
Cn ie - 3. See eee ee Se 335, 250 73, 265 foahoe 21,252) 135,395 46,360 
Sand and Gravel— 
Hor ratway ballasts 25. dade ic... 11,198,091] 1,257,424) 6,752,420] 961,462] 3,593,451] 459,531 
for concrete, roads, etc. ..:..«....: 12,555,094) 4,087, 132}17, 409,590] 5,569, 202)14,352,283| 4,784,298 
(rushed oTavel vhost cca ngs - 984,764} 668,424] 825,222) 362,185) 464,328) 281,826 
Totals, Sand and Gravel....... 27,846,945) 7,317,814/28,547,511| 8,344, 913)21, 748,586) 6,651,165 
Stone— 
SricLiRi MUS! eh ek TTT ek he, 22 186,249] 2,842,701 173,204] 4,184,778} 129,345] 3,717,993 
Monumental and ornamental........ 13,481 282,272 10, 744 236, 871 11,384 346,410 
nies COMO LOT UKs: . i's Was s Stew laters 453,597] 376,799} 384,085} 309,676) 174,199} 133,084 
Stone for pulp and paper, sugar and 
chemical factories............... 319,036} 350,397) 202,371 230, 858 158, 974 180,214 
Rinpbleand riprap.\. oi. aes eke ess 947,073} 841,404] 1,018,351 706,449} 641,037] 487,717 
“COST OPE Ika 2 eh eb le ee 7,615,636} 6,884,857} 8,062,330] 6,733, 37 7,050,261] 5,608, 166 
Totals, Stome!l.................. 9,622, 424/12, 066,532] 9,994, 6562/13,037,209 2) 8,397, 860/11, 070,184 


1Totals include minor items not specified. 2Totals include 150 tons of slate valued at $3,000. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments which actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising those 
establishments which buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although 
frequently dressing operations are carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. Of the total stone produced in 
1931 over 74 p.c. was limestone, 14 p.c. granite, 11 p.c. sandstone and less than 


0-3 p.c. marble. The average value per ton was $1.01 for limestone, $2.32 for 


granite, $1.48 for sandstone and $32.71 for marble. The marble was used chiefly 
tor stucco dash, in pulp and paper mills and as dressed building stone. Of the other 
three kinds of stone by far the largest part was used as crushed stone. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is officially estimated at 226,979 square miles— 
an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the fresh-water area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the water from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swe!l the volume of Canadian production. 


This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections: 
the first describes our water powevs, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric or Power Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.! 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. ‘These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton and 
lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken of as 
basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured by 
the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas, when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product as 
coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence that 
‘it is recognized as a basic commodity. Statistics concern themselves with kilo- 
watt hours of electrical energy produced just as with the production of pig iron, © 
coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped water power as being a source of raw 
material just as important as uncut forests or untapped oil fields. The relationship 
of power to production is of such vital consequence that every nation, besides con- 
sidering its own power-producing resources, is deeply interested in the similar 
resources of other countries and the method of their development. To facilitate 
a study of world power conditions two Plenary World Power Conferences composed 
of representatives from 47 member states have already been held to consider the 
technical, economic and statistical aspects of power development. Arrangements 
for the future re-convening of such Conferences have been made. 


Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre 
throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within 
practical transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. More than 95 p.c. 
of the total main plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro- 
power, and this equipment generates more than 98 p.c. of the total electrical output. 
Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central provinces, 
which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial distribution 
of available and developed power in Canada at Jan. 1, 1933. 


1 By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau, Department of the 
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1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1933. 


~ Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency. oe 
: —_——_——_—_—— urbine 
Province. At At Installation. 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months’ 
Flow. ow. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Bidwardislandes. seetee 2. cone tee are. Seka 3,000 5,300 2,439 
INOV:BicS COUTA cee arses aki > eyes oo ean rere age eae 20,800 128,300 112,167 
News UNS WAG + Battate . Redes thn ks ite scot eo ee ee 68, 600 169, 100 133, 681 
QU CDEC oe eG Seis cake sie: ong haeie: a. sree or neta eh Sane eee 8,459,000 13,064,000 37007 so20 
CON EATIOM ee tee Nee Se ne edo bike aE Ae aie ee 5,330,000 6, 940,000 2,208,105 
UN Reheure) sie, Wey che RR A Me eR eee tame inns fens ne Dae 3,309,000 5,344,500 390,925 
SASkatChewantur cebrer mines cca toch ot matinee crt eth ere 542,000 1,082,000 42,035 
MD OLD tame es. eae eee rbi Sato cies Minder aeiee AM EE eee be Oe: 390,000 1,049,500 71,597 
Britishi Columbian. «hn ee ie Geil | ake One Re rc ee 1, 931,000 5,103,500 713,792 
Vukonrand Northwest! berntoriess.0. eee eee eo een 294,000 731, 000 13,199 
Canadate thoes ee soe ce een eee 20,347,400 33,617, 200 7,045, 260 


The figures of available power in the above table are based upon rapids, falls 
and power sites of which the actual existent drop, or the head of possible concentra- 
tion, is definitely known or at least well established. Innumerable rapids and falls 
of greater or smaller power capacity, not as yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and 
streams from coast to coast and will only become available for tabulation as more 
detailed survey work is undertaken and completed. This is particularly true of the 
less explored northern districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power concen- 
trations which are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where economic 
heads may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only at points 
where definite studies have been carried out and the results made matters of record. 


The turbine installation in the above table represents the actual water wheels 
installed throughout the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct 
comparison with the available power figures for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to date. The 
actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated at ordinary six 
months’ flow. The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present 
recorded water-power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installa- 
tion of about 43,000,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation repre- 
sents less than one-sixth of the present recorded water-power resources. 


The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water-power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analyses of the water-power 
resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have disclosed most 
advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that 
the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 
commercial h.p. 


Recent Increase in Turbine Installation.—Table 2 shows the yearly 
increase in turbine installation, by provinces, from 1900 to 1932 inclusive. During 
the four years immediately preceding the War nearly 1,000,000 h.p. was installed, 
during the following eight years approximately the same installation was made, 
while in the latest ten years the gain was 4,036,915 h.p. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
o 1900-32. 


Nots.—Turbine horse power in Saskatchewan is reported as 30 from 1910 to 1917, 35 from 1918 to 1929, 
and 42,035 from 1930 to 1932; installation in Yukon was 5 from 1900 to 1906, 2,085 in 1907, 2,095 in 1908, 
3,195 in 1909 and 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913 and 13,199 from 1914 to 1932. These figures are included in 
the totals for Canada. 


Prince Sicta: New British 
Year. | Edward Kaien Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
Island. : wick. bia. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1900... 1521)" - 19,810 4,601 82,864 53, 876 1,000 280 9,366} 173,323 
OL aT te 1,581 20,182 4,601} 139,149 62, 788 1,000} - 280 9,366] 238,902 
1902.... 1,641 21,944 4,636 152, 783 77,022 1,000 280 13, 266 PAGES ab 
10032): 1,641 23,518 7,427| 164,258 79,909 1,000 355 20,346] 298,459 
1904.... 1,641 26, 228 8,459] 179,468) 111,697 1,000 355 26,396] 355,249 
1905..... 1, 663 26, 563 8,594} 183,799] 202,896 1,000 355 29,334) 454,209 
0G: 1,701 26, 952 10,134} 205,211} 279,028 38, 800 355 45,816] 608,002 
16) Oe 1,701 27,977 10,172} 242,582} 345,404 38, 800 355 58,570| 727,646 
1908... 1,701 28,419 10,407 269,814} — 410,079 38, 800 655 58,610 820,580 
1909.... 1, 734 29,381 10,507; 305,556] 437,613 38, 800 655 63,048] 890,489 
1910.... 1, 760 31,476 11,197} 334,763) 490,821 38, 800 655 64,474] 977,171 
TOM sx i, 760 32, 226 13,635} 468,977) 634,263 64, 800 14,855} 119,393) 1,363,134 
1912... 1,785 32,773 15,185} 513,635) 659,190 64, 800 15,035] 165,838) 1,481,466 
1018.4... 1,825 32,964 1D Riso ool es 1\ <1 bl,.o4 64, 800 32,835| 224,680) 1,688,930 
1914... 1,843 33,469 15,380} 664,139) 858,534 78, 850 33,100) 252,690} 1,951,244 
T9153... 1,942 33,596 15,405 803, 786 871,309 78, 850 33,110 254,265] 2,105,492 
1916.... 1,962 33, 656 15,480 836, 394 921, 158 78, 850 33,110 288,330] 2,222,169 
TUT... 5. 1,989 34,051 16,251; 856,769} 955,955 78, 850 33,122} 297,169] 2,287,385 
1918.5; 2,198 34,318 16,311} 905,303} 981,313 85,325 So, 123), OU k Opolaarobe, ODL 
1919... DORR 35,193 19,126} 936,903) 1,036,550 85,325 33,122] 308,364} 2,470,050 
1920. .... 2,233 37, 623 21,976 $55,090} 1,057,422 85 ,325 3a, Lo2 309,534] 2,515,559 
1928... 2,252 48,908 30,976) 1,050,338] 1,165,940 99,125 30, 122 310, 262) 2,754, 157 
1922-... 2,274 49,142 42,051} 1,099,404} 1,305, 536 134,025 33, 122 329,557| 3,008,345 
1923... . 2,274 50,331 43,101) 1,135,481] 1,396,166 162,025 Soy bed 356,118} 3,191,852 
1924... 2,274 65,572 44,521] 1,312,550) 1,595,396 162,025 34,532 360,492) 3,590,596 
19252... 2,274 65, 637 42,271) 1,749,975] 1,802,562 183, 925 34, 532 443,852] 4,338, 262 
1926.... 2,274 66, 147 47,131} 1,886,042} 1,808,246] 227,925 34,532] 463,852] 4,549,383 
1OZTes.. 2,274 68,416 47,131) 2,069,518) 1,832,655 255,925 34, 532 475,232) 4,798,917 
1928:...'; 2,439 74,356 67,131) 2,387,118] 1,903,705 311,925 34, 532 554,792] 5,349,232 
1929.... 2,439 109, 124 112,631] 2,595,430] 1,952,055 311, 925 70,532 559, 792| 5,727,162 
1930... 2,439 114,224 133, 681] 2,718,130) 2,088,055 311, 925 70, 532 630,792} 6,125,012 
(9312... 2,439 111, 999 133,681) 3,100,330] 2,145,205 390, 925 70,532 655,992) 6,666,337 
1 CL eae 2,439 112, 167 133,681] 3,357,320] 2,208,105 390, 925 71,597 713,792) 7,045,260 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures below, which 
indicate that 8-5 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper com- 
panies, in comparison with 4-7 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and about 90 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered to 
the various industrial plants. 


During the past five years, 1928 to 1932 inclusive, 2,246,343 h.p., or almost 
32 p.c. of Canada’s present total installation of 7,045,260 h.p., was installed. While 
no new developments of any considerable size were initiated during 1932, construc- 
tion is continuing upon several large undertakings which will add materially to 
this total during 1933 and subsequent years. 
52230—25 
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3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution, by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,000 Population, as at Jan. 1, 1933. ~ 


Notse.—The figures in this table are preliminary and are subject to correction when official 
data are complete. 


Turbine Installation. Pstimated Total 
? 58 Population | Installation 
Province. 
In Central} In Pulp in a _ Lake 
Electric | and Paper- Other Total. ‘ Pp Lohans 
Stations.! Mills.? Industries.* 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 

Prince Edward Island....... 376 - 2,063 2,439 88,000 28 
INOWSES GO Lae | sore ce 84, 202 12,378 15,587 112,167 513,000 219 
New: Brunswick: ....:.... «- . 104, 960 19,778 8, 943 133, 681 409,000 327 
Quebecs ere neo. oo: 2,998,875 222,160 136,285 | 3,357,320 | 2,904,000 1,156 
@ntarion score aes sree os 1,872,823 240, 880 94,402 | 2,208,105 | 3,459,000 638 
Manitoba teencne.« ose 390, 925 - = 390, 925 705,000 554 
Saskatchewan's... canes > -= 42,000 - 35 42,035 971,000 43 
Alberta... popoeieswoen ere 70,320 ~ PGi 71,597 740,000 97 
British Columbia. . aah 547, 160 105, 800 60, 832 713,792 704,000 1,014 

Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
TICOLICSs ESE Pirie Genoese ~ - 13,199 13,199 13,000 1,015 

Canada........ 6,111,641 609,995 332,623 | 7,045,250 | 10,505,009 670 | 

1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 


actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this total, pulp and paper companies have 
motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from central electric stations aggregating 
more than 1,007,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,608,000 h.p. actually developed for the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. A considerable amount of off-peak power and surplus power is also purchased for use 
in electric boilers. ° Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries other than 
the central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power from 
central electric stations. 4 As estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. - 


Section 2.—Central Electric Stations.! 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from the domestic and commercial light customers, and 
also by the many improvements in generating and transmitting equipment and in 
electric appliances and motors. In Table 4 will be found statistics of the number of 
central electric stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse- 
power, kilowatt hours generated and number of customers for the 15 years ended 
1931, together with the number of persons employed and the amount expended 
for salaries and wages. The total output for 1931 amounted to 16,330,867,000 
kilowatt hours and, based on preliminary figures from the large stations, the total 
production in 1932 is estimated at 15,986,000,000 kilowatt hours, the decrease 
in the output of 344,867,000 kilowatt hours being more than accounted for in the 
exports to the United States, which declined by 667,879,000 kilowatt hours. 

Large quantities of surplus, or off-peak, power were exported to the: United 
States from the Niagara plants in 1930, but owing to industrial inactivity in Buffalo 
and contiguous municipalities the requirements for imported power so diminished 
that the export of off-peak power dropped from 402 millions in 1930 to 170 millions 
in 1931 and to less than one-quarter of a million kilowatt hours in 1932. 

The rapid increase in the production of electric energy by central electric 
stations is largely due to the growth of the pulp and paper industry. In 1924 the 
central electric stations supplied power to motors in the pulp and paper mills with 


1 Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For a list of publications ‘of this Branch see Chapter X XIX. 
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a total rating of 315,464 h.p. or 12-4 p.c. of all power equipment in manufacturing 
industries (the central electric station industry excluded). In 1930 this had increased 
to 993,024 h.p. or to 24-4 p.c. of the total power equipment in manufactures. Also 
the pulp and paper industry has been using an increasing amount of electricity for 
heating water. The capacity of electric boilers in this industry in 1931 was rated 
at 88,345 h.p. and the consumption of electric energy in these boilers amounted to 
2,032,000,000 kilowatt hours. In pulp and paper mills practically all the electric 
energy is used 24 hours per day throughout the year, as against an average working 
day for other manufactures of 8 to 9 hours. Although the low rates are important 
factors in increasing the average consumption per capita for all purposes to 1,450 
kilowatt hours (excluding exports), which is more than twice the average in the 
United States and over seven times the average in Great Britain, the large consump- 
tion by the pulp and paper industry, by mines and by electro-chemical industries 
are also important factors. 

There are some interesting factors affecting the relative per capita consumptions 
of electricity from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. An 
abundant supply of low-priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, and 
no coal but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of Canada, 
tend to favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada more than in 
the United States. Again, the pulp and paper industry is proportionately a smaller 
industry in the United States than in Canada; on a power basis, the proportions are 
approximately 7 p.c. and 40 p.c. respectively. While the average consumption 
for domestic use is more than twice as high in Canada as in the United States, 
the total consumption for domestic or residential use is about 9-5 p.c. of the total 
output of central electric stations for Canada and 14 p.c. for the United States. 


4.—Summary of Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-31. 


Number} Gapital Revenue | Total Kilowatt Gast Persons | Salaries 
Year. of I rete from Sale Horse Hours hornens Em- and 
Stations.) “MV°Ste@. | of Power.2| Power.’ | Generated. . ployed. Wages. 
$ $ h.p. (000). No. No. $ 

ROL (chi. 666 | 356,004, 168 - 1,844,571 - - 8,847) 7,777,715 
ADIs... 795 | 401,942,402} 43,908,085 1,841, 114 — |" - 9,696) 10,354, 242 
HOO, .... 805 | 416,512,010] 47,933,490 1,907, 135 5,497, 204 - 9,656} 11,487,132 
19203... : 506 | 448,273,642} 53,436,082 1,897,024 5,894, 867 894,158 10,693] 14,626,709 
4 Coe 510 | 484,669,451) 58,271, 622 1,977, 857 5,614, 132 973, 212 10,714] 15,234,678 
1G2 28 cs. 522 | 568,068,752} 62,173,179 2, 258, 398 6, 740, 750} 1,053,545 10,684] 14,495,250 
1933.0... 532 | 581,780,611) 67,496,893 2,423,845 8,099,192} 1,112,547 11,094]; 14,784,038 
1924..... 532 | 628,565,093] 74,616,863 2,849, 450 9,315,277) 1,200,950 12,956} 17,946,584 
1925..... 563 | 726,721,087| 79,341,584 3,569,527} 10,110,459] 1,279,731 13,263) 18,755,907 
1926..... 595 | 756,220,066] 88,933,733 3,769,323} 12,093,445) 1,337, 562 13,406] 19,943,00€ 
BOT 0:5; 629 | 866,825,285) 104,033,297 4,173,349} 14,549,099) 1,381,966 14,708} 22,946,314 
1928..... 601 | 956,919,603} 112,326,819 4,627,667} 16,336,518) 1,464,005 15,855) 24,253; 820 
1929 cs: 587 |1,055,731,532| 122,883,446 4,925,555) 17,961,840) 1,555,883 16,164) 24,831,821 
DUSO).. 55: 587 |1,138,200,016) 126,038, 145 5,401,108) 18,093,802] 1,607,766 17,857) 27,287,443 
1h eee 559 |1,229,988,951} 122,310,730] 5,706,757) 16,330,867] 1,632,792 17,014] 26,306,956 

1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 2 Revised to exclude duplications. 


3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment which is included in installation shown in central electric 
stations in Table 7 of the manufactures chapter, pp. 428 and 429. 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The main-plant primary power 
equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 5,706,757 h.p. in 1931. This 
included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines and 
internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 

52230—253 . 
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over the other prime movers, providing 95 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up the 
remaining 5 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal com- 
bustion engines with a capacity of 184,043 h.p., or 2-9 p.c. of the total power capa- 
city, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 

Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 66 main-plant 
steam reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1931, only 12 in number, 
or about 18 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged over 3,620 h.p. 
with 15 units averaging 9,600 h.p., but there were only 66 steam turbines in the 
industry and these were confined to 27 stations, whereas the 790 water wheels and 
turbines averaged 6,860 h.p. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines, and gasolene, oil distil- 
lates and producer gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 317 main-plant internal combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1931, 185, or 58 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 51, or 16 p.c., in Alberta and 34, or 
11 p.c., in Manitoba. 

During 1931, the fuel stations produced 295,064,000 kilowatt hours at a cost 
for fuel of $1,789,634, an average of 0-61 ct. per kilowatt hour. This production 
was, however, only 1-8 p.c. of the total output. The auxiliary equipment in central 
stations consumed fuel valued at $102,618 and produced 10,469,000 k.w. hours. 


5.—Equipment of Central Electric Stations, 1931. 


Nots.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


Steam Engines, Steam | 
Num- ta. ena Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 
Province. ber of . Combustion Engines. 
Pe, ae A A A 
Plants. 1 : verage : verage verage 
No.| Capacity. Capucity: No.| Capacity. Cana No.| Capacity. Usnacee 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. K.V.A. F4KeV-A: 
Main PLANT ~ 
EQUIPMENT. 
Prince Edward 
Island ochre ; 11 9 464 52 8 5,063 633} 16 4,929 308 
Nova Scotia..... 48} 52 80,007 1 539|) 33 46,342 1,404] 84 102,101 15215 
New Brunswick.. 19} 16 105, 485 6,593} 22 21,275 967) 39 107,477 2,756 
Quebec 96) 254] 2,513,542 9,896 5 4, 886 977| 263) 2,159,741 8,212 
Ontariot... tse 125 So6|, Loautat 5,280 8 938 117| 337) 1,436,989 4,264 
Manitoba... an: 28) 37 376, 925 10,187} 49 9,470 193] 82 306,401 321o8 
Saskatchewan.... 119; - - — | 213 135 , 026 634] 211 114,776 544 
Solar : : oY , 56] 18 69, 520 8,862) 83 58, 827 709} 96 104,677 1,090 
ritis olumbia 
oi eae ? 57) 68| 502,255 7,386) 28 2,611 93} 99} 390,285 3,942 
Totals....... 559| 790] 5,422,319 6,864} 449] 284,438 633)1,227| 4,727,376) | 3,853 
AUXILIARY PLANT 
EQUIPMENT. 
Totals....... -| - - — | 127) 184,043 1,449} 117) 157,221 1,344 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout 
Canada is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1927-31. In the latter — 
year about 80 p.c. of the total generated electrical energy was produced in the 
leading industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen that 
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the total of electric energy generated for export in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1932, was 1,008,398,958 kilowatt hours; in the calendar year 1931 it had amounted 
to 1,281,653,817 kilowatt hours, or 7-8 p.c. of the total amount generated in central 
electric stations. 


6.—Electrical Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1927-31. 


Kilowatt hours (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Province. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island................... 2,017 2,289 2,726 3,591 4,413 
TSUEEMIS GACT E eg ae Shee TRS eee ne a 83,695 97,448 107,467 223,421 257,573 
NEPA SEUUS WICKT or fet wtcw os oeicivdecives ; 53,095 73, 846 125, 267 332,598 404,350 
TOESTOOD) Be tart tah tia SoS iat he abnea 5 fy 6,523, 605 7,682,425 8, 664, 334 8,822,901 8,066,026 
ORT LL ESSE D yh SiR 5, 792, 820 6,064,031 6,453,510 6, 160, 987 4,948,819 
OLISSIAC OSs 8 Spe, tae ey eee Rae Re Se) a 875, 897 1,050, 898 1,108,192 991, 237 1,084, 763 
Berm MATE Staci oie ais. ss hserors ais, ale. acddisvelo<: 85, 603 98,971 119,455 LEAP AY 134,014 
ee eeiitty Se NG Seto LR eee ane . ne eet 205,351 204,076 205,082 
ritis OLN DIA, che she ces twos ; , 074, 
Ee Sea eileen roe 8,406 11/806 } 1,176,213 | 1,217,774 | 1,225,827 


aROUS Tay. ane eee 14,549,099 | 16,337,804 | 17,962,515 | 18,093,802 | 16,330,867 


Electric Light and Power.—HElectric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts 
were administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 

Electrical energy produced for export increased from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1911, to 1,749,539,778 Llowaee hours in 
1931 but fell to 1 008,398,958 kilowatt hee in 1932. Figures by companies for 
the last four fiscal years are given in Table 7 


7.—Electrical Energy Generated or Produced for Export under Authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-32. 


Company. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
k.w. hours.| k.w. hours.| k.w. hours.| k.w. hours. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 797,626,900) 710,680,300) 857,358,400) 395,413,700 
Canadian Niagara Power Co., Niagara Falls, Ont..... 328, 903,966} 303,809,900} 338,183,620] 253,816,000 


Ontario and Minnesota Power Co., Fort Frances, Ont.| 17,264,700} 13,244,300} 9,883,600} 10,014,700 
Maine and New ree Electric Power Co., Ltd., 


SOMERS RE LS 0 IN sch eines te boon <rateh gis cain oes! Coacone oe 10,164,151] 11,169,874] 12,922,510) 12,552,505 
British Columbia Electric Ry. Co., Vancouver, B.C.. 807,572 641, 586 16, 8402 146, 606 
Western Power Co. of Canada, Vancouver, Be ep ct ret ok 611,365 14,408 2,506 5,951 
Southern Canada Power Co., Sherbrooke, Que. iss. 610, 608 416, 832 463,870 436, 180 


Cedars Rapids Mfg. and Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 
LUNE Anion SSE SAS Ene AY ee ee 443 604,762) 448,396,462) 521,117,775) 326,106,398 
pe Fenny Power and Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, 


Lo sax uh Abie Deeespnwcaeteet lias Zins SF their a Sa a ee ei 551, 100 _ - - 
International Electric Co., Ltd., Stewart, B.C........ 69, 330 = - - 
Maritime Electric Co., Ltd., St. Stephen, INS ia a eauns 765, 522 869, 296 561,000 318, 850 
Fraser Companies, 0 Be Teg COT UT aS ieee ae 3, 232,300 6, 788, 200 7,905,570 8, 218,900 
Northport Power and Light Co., Northport, Wash., 

ee ce ychhel. Pa aeh Pee Or cyeilore sie ai atooe-s eleracere - 317,128 268 , 587 271,490 
Northern British Columbia Power Co., Prince Rupert, 

foe e jynu oe ee eee eee eee - 40,329 52,630 59, 760 
International Railway Co., Niagara Falls, Ont.. = 717,774 718,470 553,418 
Detroit.and Windsor Subway (Chi oa ene - ~ 84,400 484,500 

“ETD FE Se Se eae acute tn re ane Ot ee rr 1,604,212,276|1,497,105,389|1,749,539,778]1,008,398,958 


1 Purchases from West Kootenay Power and Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, B.C. 
2 No exports March 1930 to January, 1931, inclusive. 
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Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a ‘key industry’ in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpora- 
tions. This ‘public ownership’ movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan have established Hydro-Electric 
Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the 
hands of private corporations. 


Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the ‘‘Hydro’’—is an organization of a large number of partner muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of public 
agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electrical power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united under 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1931 electrical service was supplied 
by the Commission to about 720 municipalities, comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 

The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large industrial 
consumers, and the operation of rural power districts are carried on by the muni- 
cipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electrical energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities imdwidually through 
- municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 

Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the province, 
and the municipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, the 
moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are financed 
individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, in the rates 
charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire these bonds in 
from 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the Commission to 
the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the distances 
from the sources of supply, and other factors.. The basic principle underlying the 
operations of the undertaking is the provision of service ‘at cost’. The rates — 
charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of the 


1 Revised by Arthur V. White, Consulting Engineer of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its 
appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. Each type of consumer is 
charged with the cost of the service he receives as far as is practicable. 


Power Supplies.—To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
undertaking, the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, has made 
long-term contracts for the purchase of power from other organizations, and has 
acquired several privately-owned generating plants. Of the 38 hydro-electric 
power plants operated by the Commission in 1931, the largest is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara river which was constructed by the Commis- 
sion and has a normal operating capacity of 525,000 h.p. Provision for the needs 
of the near future had been made at the end of 1931—including existing plants, 
plants under construction and power under contract for present and future delivery— 
up to an aggregate of about 2,000,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, Oct. 11, 1910, at Berlin (now Kitchener), 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by Niagara falls. The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p. and in 1930 it was over 
1,260,000 h.p. Table 8 shows the growth of the co-operative municipal electrical 
undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the undertaking, 
which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in power- 
producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the municipalities 
in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated about $373,000,000 in 1931. 


8._Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, 1910-31. 


Total Capital of 


ae Commis- 
Munici- Power 3 
Year. palities vere TS | Distributed roe bas! 
Served. |.4 VOL ves: by Com- Poe ee 
mick Municipal 
: Utilities. 
No No. h.p $ 

Se 1S 2 ye Lae nn aS Wo were ON cbels So oem 10 - 2,500 2,521,000 
nD ee. Se NTOE et Jd SCE RES, <5 oiv, aang se. 04eyerdl iy sm! tuane 26 - 15,200 4,020,000 
EM BR ym eis naa cog.o 0 bamiyoregsiee ne wishallegess 36 - 31,000 4,576,000 
JT. occas SES a ee 0 ee es Ce eS ls 58 58,961 45,000 | 17,698,000 
Pee RE re | i BE cn cerarstast onan wicca» seeradennyesktotegs 95 96, 744 77,000 | 25,023,000 
Se St oe ek cn) aaah «Fars al cPoIsee wwe stale « ehetely 131 116, 892 104,000 29,791,000 
MRR tech ps: SRN out Gdore Soe ciao Since. o' piela leis 191 155,052 167,000 34,917,000 
Osc) oS Aor oie cs cts, bus Some pints sashes 215 181,711 333,000 74,701,000 
Ts Soe he a en ee 236 194,382 316,000 | 87,812,000 
aE ir oes ace ROTEL Stated ah ps hin 252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
NE TR Te. ons Hob ema Wedd ow va ete vipiedy vgs Pe oer 266 261,582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
ere oe oo dicts cies core edie ob vancdra obs dsstiile Bless 301 285, 923 529,000 | 193,918,000 
CUE Sha Seen aa RC ga ce 348 364, 988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
dso Ne os at ashe die a bumuiie lion, 5 393 387, 983 685,486 | 236,023,000 
On SS SS oe ge da ee ee a en ee 418 415,922 691,198 | 254,189,000 
Se ioc A cari reermh dl Seated Gian 8 he men Bees 444 439, 702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
DUAR ERS ois co) ae "og noe Soe MER Le Bae sues Seine ines a ean 501 448,241 928,032 | 274,972,000 
Dee hs: bik 5.5 ic ie ev crevusioueneypiloe & aveyei'abisad olele ® 530 469,572 949,700 | 286,165,000 
er co Ro a va oh oh dale dk nm vlethe ts 560 522,770 1,032,500 | 297,204,000 
NT faa iu) irs KRW HNL Seiad ehjlone vale Splat « 607 p22 1,136,689 | 314,237,000 
ie Soe cib ac wie Wie wtings ices v2 668 586, 267 1,263,512 | 359,648,000 


eh, Fe Sock cfs. 6 hes hehe Soaks Lauran ways wingers wee « 721 600,297 1,050,903 | 373,010,000 


Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past five 
years. 
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9.—Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, 1927-31. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—System, coincident peaks.) 


System and District. October, October, October, October, October, 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
hep h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
INIav ara Systems... 2 fascia ene 810,322 879,357 949,732 1,000,670 805, 630 
Dominion Power and Transmission..... - - = 58,579 48,659 
Georgian Bay systemic emer are 19, 247 20,082 22,118 DOMood 26,356 
Eastern Ontario system !................ - ~ 62,035 88, 678 85,857 
Central Ontario districte percents... cee 43,458 47,493 1 1 1 
St sbawrenGeGistrichas eur elsen sn 8, 246 9,896 1 a * 
Rideau districtes vat eke kee 3,290 aiioeoll 1 1 1 
OttawanGisthiGtaqccene suck ie niece 18, 480 20,241 22,079 1 1 
TPhinderiBays.systemioe-.. tae eG cles 43, 603 48,910 THE JW 73, 968 51, 600 
Northern Ontario system— 
IND PISSINGeCIStriCtie cwere wad sneer eee 3,054 OeLa0 3,599 3,745 3,689 
SUG DUtys GIStrict tereee erie a cr - ~ _ 12,935 27,200 - 
Patricia. districtaescee. tee. ee - - = 1,582 1,912 
Totals. Peer ee 949,700 | 1,032,500 | 1,136,689 | 1, 263, 512 1,050,903 


1 Jn 1929 the Eastern Ontario system was formed as a consolidation of the Central Ontario and Trent, 
the St. Lawrence and the Rideau systems, and in 1930, the Ottawa and the Madawaska systems were also - 
included. These former systems are now called districts. 


The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted 
to about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the past five years the capital investment 
in the respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal under- 
takings. 


10.—Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, 1927-31. . 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


Investments by Commission on behalf of 
co-operating municipalities, in genera- 
ting plants and transmission systems, 


ete. 

INTAg ara SVSte lene ter secre 157,273,133] 161,994,024) 168,004,159] 176,172,588) 182,176,762 
Dominion Power and Transmission. - ~ — | 21,489,435) 21,489,435 
Chats Falls development.......... - - - 2,137,230] | 4,835,703 

Georgian Bay system.).............. 5,315, 626 5,546,340] 6,310,035 7,940,667| 8,203,446 

Eastern Ontario system !............ - ~ 18,045,388] 20,917,183) 21,570,767 
(Eransiiesion nines 24 aere eee eee ee - 895, 237 ~ - - 
Central Ontario district............| 14,260,456] 14,157,631 1 1 3 
St, Iuawnrence district... sso ee oe 1,328,384 1,852, 166 1 1 1 
URatG EMI NON SAM ALOLE Coo tenroce Mano occ e | 1,173,928 1,189,021 1 1 1 
Ottaweanclistnict,..seuien tac tee 143,441 201.3381 537,194) . 1 1 
Madawaska district................ - = 1, 864, 647 1 1 

Mhunden Bay, systemanreeueceanee. 14,144,680] 14,332,937) 15,325,411] 17,645,796] 18,406,363 

Northern Ontario Evie Saari bor - - 1,565, 754 3,297, 543 5,259, 256 
INGDISSsInevcis trict 4 ee errr nae 1,054, 488 ead oles 4 4 4 

Hydro-electric railways... : 6,696,523) 6,989,347) 7,259,997) 7,340,565) 1,897,838 

Office and service buildings, construc- 
tion plant, inventories, etc.......... 2,974,120] 2,908,076} 3,170,051) 3,652,772) 3,735,970 

Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, a0 
CLC TATA Kage dete Set ee ; = = - = 


Total Investments by Commission.) 204,372,067) 211,217,481] 222,082,637| 260,593,779 267,575,540 


Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets (exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. 
systems, included above), all systems.| 81,792,678] 85,986,288) 92,154,281] 99,054,262] 105,434,582 


GSA POUaIS. <5), Serge. es cs 8 oF ee 286,164,745) 297,203,769) 314,235,918) 359,648,041) 373,010,122 


1 See footnote 1, Table 9. 2 Subsequently included in Eastern Ontario system. 3 The Northern 
Ontario system includes the Nipissing district, the Sudbury district and the Patricia district. 4 The 
Nipissing district of the Northern Ontario system is, for purposes of certain financial administration, asso- 
ciated with the districts of the Eastern Ontario system. 
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The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies and insurance purposes are shown in Table 11. 


11.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and of 
the Local Electric Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
DEES EONS GOIN) 5. ofa pics y.iss a,b: dave) sHoreus wha «35s abe 23,673,223 | 28,989,376 | 35,940,823 | 43,069,032 48,503, 212 
ROOEPIAE SAY, SYSLOMI lcs sorte ne a ams 1,379,191 1,417,747 1,655,366 1,889, 782 2,197,526 
Eastern Ontario system!................. — - 3,447,044 | 4,123,718 4,865, 154 
Central Ontario district, ./.......-...| 2,105,281 | 2,539,212 2 1 1 
Db. Lawrence districts. . 0c. ..... 6. sees 333,996 379,505 1 1 1 
AGLOAND CISTI C Gers coo vik eceote sysuereiere a op0 492 212,548 258, 861 1. 1 1 
SGA We) CISUEIG bic. noc ob rene spars se eles 12,556 14,498 24,734 1 1 
PTC OT DAY SVS CCTO «5 5 wa crec wemre ope vie Bs 612,548 954,006 1,566,521 2,165,992 2,597,317 
Northern Ontario system?............... - - - 10,583 86, 942 
SS NPCS LEGG Sa ve -atcucrs aspvoieatehe at» vac 145, 693 182,416 4 4 4 
Bannecnere storage........a.ssccc ces neon 11,201 13,775 16,451 19, 234 - 
Service buildings and equipment......... 465,903 499,138 542,755 570,210 616, 737 
Hydro-electric railways.................. 156, 332 140, 804 133, 298 102, 952 98,729 
Insurance—Workmen’s Compensation and 
staff pension insurance.............-. 1,820,546 | 2,156,246 | 2,554,759 | 2,993,347 3,438, 795 
Total reserves of the Commission........| 30,929,018 | 37,545,584 | 45,881,750 | 54,944,850 | 62,404,412 
Total reserves—including surplus—of 
municipal electric utilities..............] 34,505,522 | 38,735,346 | 44,058,573 | 48,912,833 | 53,235,314 
Totals, Commission and Municipal 
BEOSCEVOS fc. a cia erupted 65,434,540 | 76,280,930 | 89,940,324 |103,857,683 | 115,639,726 


For footnotes see footnotes to Table 10. 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electric Utilities of Ontario Supplied. by 
the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied 
by the undertaking. Summary statistics regarding service to rural consumers are 
given in Table 14, p. 396. 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of urban 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 
12. These show, for 1931, total assets of $125,537,858, as compared with liabilities 
of $52,199,268. Of the difference, $35,544,455 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 
surplus of $37,794,135. The item “Equity in Hydro Systems’, listed under botk 
assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equity acquired by the individua: 
municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking admin- 
istered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 
local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities which 
are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 
to total assets the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will be 
noted that whereas between 1927 and 1931 total assets have increased by 
$33,601,974, total lidbilities have increased by only $4,912,112. 
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12.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, calendar years 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Number of Municipalities Included....... 252 256 260 267 275 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets—Plant— 
handsmandi buildings: seers een eee 6,486,427 | 7,024,647] 7,469,451 7,936, 974 8,407, 664 
Substation equipment..................}] 15,088,905 | 16,866,186 | 18,102,792 | 19,485,056 | 21,013,957 
Distribution system—overhead........}| 16,689,462 | 17,688,051 | 18,108,017 | 19,220,327 19, 918,356 
Distribution system—underground.....} 3,278,383 3,559, 288 4,823,370 4,932,189 5,361, 627 
[inestransiormorss ace eerie eee 5,985, 521 6,549, 674 1.312), 742 7,953,090 8, 649, 875 
MGCELS At erties ottrctaccamte Sek ticks 6,346, 661 6,839,803 | 7,405,479 | 7,840,948 8,106, 203 
Street lighting equipment—regular..... 1,399,314 1,486, 646 1,594, 183 1,780, 786 2,205,613 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental.| 1,184,036 1,203, 707 1,458, 350 1,520,891 1,456, 743 
Miscellaneous construction expenses.....| 3,360,671 3,394, 627 3,483,488 3,996, 748: 3,921, 132 
Steam or hydraulic plant............... 607,320 619,881 489,097 139, 587 458,374 
Olaiplant pees carte eons bee 2 5,095,556 | 5,032,089 | 5,093,379 | 5,322,690 7,146,438 
Totales lan teasiecercr chee 65,522,256 | 70,264,599 | 75,340,348 | 80,129,286 | 86,551,982 
Other Assets— 
Bank and cash balance.................| 8,014,832 1,342,367 858,734 | 2,722,250 2,738,320 
Securities and investments.............] 1,696,288 | 1,837,140} 2,001,089 |} 1,909,439 1,999, 846 
Accounts receivable....................| 3,715,771 | 4,097,446 | 4,683,202 | 4,481,007 3,957,973 
Inventories, «al. ston cecehe secs 1,412,729 1, 220, 186 1,365,083 | 1,242,995 1,276,531 
Sinking fund on local debentures........ 6,398,910 7,071, 274 7, 753, 614 8,396, 256 8,735,051 
Equity in Hydro systems..............}| 10,148,206 | 12,326,098 | 14,754,865 | 17,346,372 | 20,103,276 
OURETASSEUSE an ee Boe eee ene 31,942 153,275 152, 261 173,030 174, 879 
Totals, Assets.............. 91,935,884 | 98,312,385 |106,909,146 |116,400,635 | 125,537,858 
Liabilities— 
Debenture: balance ..ecasaece eee 42,891,362 | 42,597,176 | 42,930,128 | 45,091,808 | 44,594,400 
ACCOUNTSIDAY AD leone nse ree ee 2,988,622 | 3,074,634 | 3,132,145 | 3,001,186 5,382,306 
Bank Gverdraitan sens ute ter eee 252,362 253,144 412,057 405, 663 312,576 
Otherliabilities*e eee ee eee 1,154, 810 1,258,610 | 1,621,378 1,642,772 1,909, 986 
Totals, Liabilities.......... 47,287,156 | 47,183,564 | 48,095,708 | 50,141,429 | 52,199,268 
Reserves— 
For equity in H.E.P.C. system........| 10,143,206 | 12,326,097 | 14,754,865 | 17,346,372 | 20,103,276 
Pordépreciationte ene eee 10,319,889 | 11,140,796 | 11,911,155 | 12,885,388 | 13,748,049 
OtHERTOSEIVESse. eee Sen Ee ess ote 1,002,917 |} 1,117,258 1,437,371 1,574, 656 1, 693, 130 
Totals, Reserves............ 21,466,012 | 24,584,151 | 28,103,391 | 31,805,416 | 35,544,455 
Surplus— 
Debenturesipaidemssn sue ee eee 6,648,767 | 7,928,907 | 9,194,253 | 10,728,279 13, 150,040 
Eocalisinking ium lite 32. aes eerceene re 6,398,910 | 7,071,274 | 7,962,121 8,396, 255 8,735,051 
Additional operating surplus............ 10,135,039 | 11,544,489 | 13,553,673 | 15,328,256 15,909,044 
Totals, Surplus............. 23,182,716 | 26,544,670 | 30,710,047 | 34,452,790 | 37,794,135 
otal Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus.| 91,935,884 | 98,312,385 |105,909,146 |116,400,635 | 125,537,858 
Percentages of net debt to total assets.... 54-2 50-8 47-8 46-0 44-1 


In Table 13 will be found details of the earnings and expenses of the electrical 
distributing systems of the urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power 


Commission, for the five years from 1927 to 1931. 


The first item of expense “‘power 


purchased”’ is the municipalities’ share of the Commission’s costs for generation, 
purchase, and transmission of the power in bulk; all other expenses and earnings 
A very rapid growth will be 


relate to local distribution within the municipalities. 


noted. 
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13.—Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electric Departments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the 


calendar years 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928 1929. 1930. 1931 
Number of Municipalities Included...... 251 255 259 267 275 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Earnings— 
HODINESHIO SEL VICE >, oo. wyode eee eee see obs 8,189,867 | 8,925,051 | 9,873,682 | 10,542,904 | 10,972,952 
Commercial light service.............. 4,626,815 | 5,182,723 5,697,766 | 5,961,383 6, 230,476 
Commercial power service............. 7,342,173 8, 298, 669 9,376, 159 9,340, 653 9,456,225 
LT AICIDAL DOWEL is fea: \css dveistersndsys « ooh aged 1,913,503 1,921,301 | 2,086,444 | 2,111,482 1,967,119 
Breil ea Ginge. eis. f.c)- dhokie lain o> so ai4 1,489,242 | 1,534,477 | 1,598,262 | 1,674,528 1, 746, 855 
Saleof merchandise......:<.....0....+ 13, 7661 48,452 51,591 28,955 29,446 
MMISCOUANOOUSA, BES. 3), csi Hale eyed > dks 581,913 465, 792 522,781 581,915 511,140 
Totals, Earnings........... 24,157,279 | 26,376,465 | 29,206,685 | 30,241,820 | 30,914,213 
Expenses— 
MO WEN PUTCHASCH: «2... ces cess ees cle ees 13,505,584 | 14,688,570 | 16,379,163 | 17,323,078 | 18,085,167 
Substation operation..............0.e+. 430,212 420,512 461,270 479, 503 487,484 
Substation maintenance. . 275,149 247, 648 274,276 320,717 303, 536 
Distribution system, operation “and 

LMELOR ONCE See ae hin eas une oaars c 758, 747° 736, 160 907,817 991,973 1,015, 256 
Line transformer maintenance.......... 94,706 88, 676 93, 608 96, 746 93, 463 
Meter maintenance....................: 214,814 218,531 242,126 278,379 284, 634 
Consumers’ premises expenses. . 285, 353 291, 333 314, 495 317,902 363,078 
Street lighting, operation and main- 

TQUEVEH IVECO ee 318,396 329,597 359,373 372,211 368, 120 
Promotion of business. . 220, 687 249, 842 250, 844 249,070 255, 956 
Billing and collecting. . 605, 627 638, 797 695, 729 745, 159 792, 984 
General office, salaries and expenses... 824, 869 844,578 904, 026 907, 227 923,677 
Undistributed EXNENSe He Le. ee 531,004 542,755 502, 206 523, 863 520, 893 
Truck operation and maintenance...... - - 110, 631 112,030 107,919 
BEEP OV Oat Rreene chow kl Mi RIE Ou 2,063,698 | 2,111,050 | 2,152,695 | 2,220,214] | 2,328,094 
Sinking fund and Bprineipe) Revapenia or 

debentures. . : Jo | -15505,626"} 1,601, 711 | 1,687, 202°| -1, 828, 062 2,061,719 

Totals, Expenses........... 21,634,472 | 23,009,761 | 25,335,462 | 26,766,134 | 27,991,980 
CUNT NESS, der cal ge Raa gas aa eid ea a 2,522,807 | 3,366,704 | 3,871,223 | 3,475,686 2,922,233 
Depreciation charges.................-5- 1,249,712 | 1,350,252 | 1,469,847 | 1,574,992 1, 755, 719 
Surpluses less depreciation charges....... 1,273,095 | 2,016,452 | 2,401,376 1,900, 694 1, 166,514 
1 Relates to rural service which is now given in “‘rural power districts’’. 
~~ 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of “grants-in-aid”, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario legis- 
lature passed two additional Acts relating to rural service. The Rural Power District 
Loans Act,.1930, provides for advances up to $1,000 to actual owners of lands and 
premises in rural power districts, for the installation of electrical wiring and the 
purchase of equipment. The Rural Power District Service Charge Act, 1930, 
provides for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural service. 
In Table 14 will be found statistics relating to rural electrical distribution systems 
operated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. A rapid rate of increase is 
obvious from these statistics. 
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14.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service in Rural Power Districts Operated by 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, years ended Oct. 31, 1927-31. 


Nore.—Re Rural Power District Legislation, consult the following Provincial Government publica 
tions: The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, ce. 57); The Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act 
(R.S.0., 1927, c. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, ec. 14), and The Rural District 
Service Charge Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 15). 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Number of rural power districts.......... 120 131 141 160 167 
Number of townships served.. See Ca 211 233 266 297 338 
Number of consumers. AEE 25, 283 31,063 37,340 46,715 55,600 
Miles of primary distribution lines........ 2,850 3,790 4,835 6, 726 8,197 
Horse-power supplied..................-.. 13,273 16,980 21, 138 26, 782 31,790 
Revenue from customers. . Rapett: 1,032,558 1,342, 625 1, 684, 455 1,998, 252 2,456,989 
Totaliexpensesont cen. fe een $ 880,940 | 1,290,500 | 1,495,928 | 1,864,823 2,354, 792 
INetSUnDIUS retort eee ce $ 143, 618 52 125 188,527 133, 428 102,197 
Capital invested, totals............. $ 5,469,179 | 7,298,284 | 9,324,514 | 12,665,249 | 15,507,583 
Provincial grants-in-aid, totals...... $ 2. 718,727 | 3,628,146 | 4,636,195 6, 297,954 7,677, 842 


Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric and Power Commissions in Other Provinces. © 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46) and by 
20 Geo. V, c. 34, is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. The Commission has 
not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but has assisted companies 
engaged in such work by a systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal 
rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water- 
power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by constructing storage dams holding water in large reservoirs during 
flood periods and using it to increase the flow at low-water periods. 


The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 18,000 second- 
feet, on lake Kenogami, the St. Francis, the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré and 
the North rivers. The entire cost to the Commission of these storage works has 
been about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue exceeds $750,000. 


Other reservoirs which are the property of the Commission and are operated 
by that body have been built and paid for by the benefiting companies instead 
of being financed by the Commission, namely :— 


In the Gatineau River watershed two large storage reservoirs, Baskatong and 
Cabonga, were completed in 1927 and 1929, with a combined capacity of 140 billions 
of cubic feet, making it possible to increase the flow of the Gatineau river from 
3,000 second-feet to 10,000 second-feet. This work was paid for by the Gatineau 
Power Co. 


On the Liévre river, a storage reservoir of 18 billions of cubic feet was 
completed in 1930 at Cedars Rapids, one mile and a half above Notre-Dame-du- 
Laus and will be operated to maintain a regulated flow of 3,500 second-feet at High 
Falls. The cost of this dam was paid by the James MacLaren Co., of Buckingham. 
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On: Mattawin river, St. Maurice District, a storage reservoir of 33 billions 
of cubic feet was built in 1930 at Taureau rapid, 80 miles from the mouth of the 
river, with a view to a better and more complete regulation of the flow of the St. 
Maurice river. This work was paid for by the Shawinigan Water and Power Co. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 
with powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to 
“generate, accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply and utilize electrical energy 
and power in any part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental 
thereto or deemed by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor’. Its main 
operations, however, are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating the following systems: St. Margaret’s Bay—sells 
power by wholesale in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—sells power by wholesale 
and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet Harbour—sells power by wholesale in Pictou 
Co., supplies demands of a groundwood pulp-mill at Sheet Harbour, retails in Sheet 
Harbour and in Musquodoboit valley and is extending retail service to Stewiacke 
valley, and is extending to serve town of Truro; Mersey System—supplies demands 
of pulp and paper-mill at Brooklyn, Queens Co.; Markland System—supplies town 


_ of Liverpool, Caledonia valley and places in vicinity, including woodworking factory 


and that of a gold mine; T'usket System—sells power by wholesale in Yarmouth, 
also supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth; Roseway 
System—sells power wholesale in Shelburne; Antigonish pig tat: Antigonish 
town, and other communities in Antigonish Co. 


The total installed capacity is 62,875 h.p., and there are about 235 miles of 
main transmission lines and 121 rial of secondary transmission and distribution 
lines. The total capital expenditure to Sept. 30, 1932, was $13,626,740 and the 
reserves were $1,297,474. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission operates 
under authority of 10 Geo. V, c. 53, and amendments thereto, and has powers 
somewhat similar to those of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
except that the plant and equipment operated by the Commission are the property 
of the province and not of the municipalities. 


The Commission owns and operates an 11,000 eh hydro-electric plant at 
Musquash, twelve miles west of Saint John, and purchases auxiliary power from the 
New Brunswick Power Co. at Saint John and the Bathurst Co. Ltd. on the Nipisiguit 
river. It operates 100 miles of 66,000 volt line between Musquash and Moncton, 
37 miles of 32,000 volt line from Nipisiguit to Newcastle, together with 500 miles 
of primary distribution lines. 


The Commission also has a powdered ful plant at Newcastle Creek on Grand 
lake. This plant has an initial installed capacity of 5,000 k.w. The plant was 
placed in operation Sept. 1, 1931, supplying power to Fredericton and Marysville 
by means of a double circuit 33,000 volt transmission line. The plant is also 
connected with the Musquash system by means of a 66,000 volt transmission line 
from Minto to Moncton. This line was placed in operation Nov. 15, 1931. 
The Commission sells power en bloc to Saint John, Moncton, Sussex, New- 
castle and Fredericton; it retails directly in several towns and villages between Saint 
John and Dorchester, also between Moncton and Shediac, Moncton and Albert, 
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and along the Saint John River valley from Saint John to Gagetown, and from 
Fredericton north a distance of 18 miles and south a distance of 12 miles. This 
system serves, directly or indirectly, about.22,090 customers. The total plant © 
investment of the Commission amounts to $5,090,009 and the total annual revenue 
is about $650,000. 


Manitoba.—The formation of the Manitoba Power Commission was authorized 
by the passage of the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (c. 30, also c. 61 
Consolidated Amendments, 1924) which authorizes the Commission to make provi- 
sion for generating electrical energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase of 
power in bulk from generating agencies, and for its transmission and sale to munici- 
palities, corporations and individuals. In 1929 legislation was passed whereby the 
Government undertook to pay interest charges and sinking fund charges on an 
amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the construction and erection 
of equipment required for the generation and transmission of electrical power or 
energy to municipalities, farms and other customers. 

The Commission has built and is now operating an extensive transmission 
system under authority of the above Act, supplying electrical power to many thous- 
ands of customers throughout Manitoba. This power is purchased under the Seven . 
Sisters power contract from the Northwestern Power Co. and transmitted over high 
tension steel-tower lines to Portage la Prairie, Brandon and Morden. From this 
main system power is transmitted to the territory south of the Winnipeg-Brandon 
main line as far as the International Boundary. 

A branch system serving the territory along the western boundary of the 
province, including the towns and villages of Reston, Pipestone, Melita, Napinka, 
Elkhorn, Miniota, Crandall and Arrow River, has been constructed and is operated 
by the Commission. This system which, until August 1931, was supplied with 
power generated by the Commission’s plant at Virden, is now tied into the main 
system and supplied with power generated at Seven Sisters. 

Under the authority granted by the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919, 
the Commission has made purchases of municipally-owned plants—notably at 
Birtle and Brandon—or entered into contracts for the supply of power by muni- 
cipally-owned plants—as at Dauphin—or by the Winnipeg Electric Co., whereby 
power is supplied to outlying districts. This phase of the Commission’s activities 
has shown steady growth and in 1931 several extensions were made. 

The Commission owns and operates the central steam-heating system at 
Brandon, supplying heat to the business and part of the residential section of the 
city. The Commission also owns and operates the gas plant supplying gas to com- 
mercial and residential customers. It is the intention of the Commission to supply 
all outlying power areas from the main system just as soon as their loads are sufficient 
to justify the cost of building extensions. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.8., 1930, c. 30), authorizing the Com- 
mission to manufacture, sell and supply electrical energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities 
for the supply of energy. The Commission is also given certain control and 
regulatory powers re the operation of electric public utilities, and is charged with 
the responsibility for the administration of The Electrical Licensing Act (R.8.8., 1930, 
c, 214). 
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The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring by 
purchase municipally-owned plants which were improved, enlarged or supplemented 
by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual systems 
of supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, 
Humboldt, and Rosthern plants, while the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard-Elfros- 
Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served from plants at Wynyard 
and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 1930 the 
municipal plants at North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, Maple Creek and 
Lanigan were acquired, and in 1931 the generating plant at Willow Bunch was 
added. The Watrous-Nokomis system, including ten towns and villages, was also 
purchased from Canadian Utilities Ltd., and has been connected with the Bulyea 
system of the Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, 
easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and Duck Lake, westerly to Radisson, 
and southwesterly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rosetown with Moose Jaw ~ 
and Tisdale, where the Commission has a generating plant, with Nipawin. The 
systems built in 1929 have been extended. All transmission lines supply towns 
and villages along their courses. There are now 1,322 miles of transmission lines 
owned and operated. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the inter- 
change of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy generated 
at its own plants. The number of consumers served directly in 117 towns and 
villages is approximately 7,850 and those indirectly served (where the cities operate 
the distribution systems) number 16,124. The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 
1931, was approximately $7,260,000. 


x 
British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the present 
time, established any commissions for the development and use of water power for 
the distribution of electrical energy. Such power developments as have been 
undertaken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. The 
Water Board, a quasi-judicial body, regulates the rates which are charged by public 
utility companies. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES.' 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities, and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and 
in the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the house- 
hold for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of 
Canada in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufac- 
tures were carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at 
the times of the year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later 
period in the evolution of society small manufactures were carried on in specialized 
workshops for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was generally 
the case in Eastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. Later still, 
. aS a consequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam or electric | 
power—the so-called “industrial revolution’”—and of the cheapening of trans- 
portation, manufacture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated in fac- 
tories, often employing hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing 
for a national or even an international market. So far as Canada is concerned, . 
this “industrial revolution’? may be said to have commenced shortly before Con- 
federation and to be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing production 
since 1870 is outlined in this article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increas- 
ing importance of Canadian manufacturing for the international market may be 
illustrated by the fact that Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased 
from less than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $614,000,000 
in the post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of “fully or chiefly manu- 
factured” products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, amounted in value to 
$352,108,830 and exports of “partly manufactured” products to $142,452,920. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will in the beginning be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grinding 
of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. 
At a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge- 
tool makers. 


The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 


1 Revised by A. Cohen, B. Com., Acting Chief, Industrial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes individual reports on the manufacturing industries, comprising vegetable 
products, textiles and miscellaneous industries, also reports on the manufacturing industries generally for 
Canada and the provinces. For a complete list of publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX, Section 
1, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject to 
the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the English. 
Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime aimed at prevent- 
ing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be imported from the 
Mother Country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the colonial wars of the 
period—France and England were at war for 34 years out of the 74 years between 
1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. On the occasion of 
the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were driven to manufacture 
rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such as the Canadian nettle 
and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to the introduction of sheep 
raising and the manufacturing of homespun woollens. The number of sheep in the 
colony increased from 1,820 in 1706, to 12,175 in 1720, 28,022 in 1765, 84,696 in 1784 
and 829,122 in Lower Canada alone in 1827. This increase in sheep approximately 
measures the growth of the manufacture of homespun woollens. In the same year, 
according to census records, there were in Lower Canada 13,243 spinning-wheels, 
while 1,153,673 French ells of home-made cloth, 808,240 French ells of home-made 
flannel and 1,058,696 French ells of home-made linen were produced. In 1842 
Upper Canada produced 433,527 yards of home-made cleth, 166,881 yards of home- 
made linen and 727,286 yards of home-made flannel and, in 1848, 624,971 yards of 
fulled cloth, 71,715 yards of linen and 1,298,172 yards of flannel. Nova Scotia in 1851 
- produced 119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 yards non-fulled cloth and 219,352 
yards flannel. Such production of homespun goods did not materially interfere 
with the market for the more elaborate factory-made goods imported from the 
United Kingdom, but supplied the daughters of pioneer families with useful work in 
their own homes. 

In the days when ships were built of wood Canada was advantageously situated 
with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at Port 
Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his private 
account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on the stocks 
at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India trade. 
Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in Quebec 
and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 1865, 
when 105 Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 59,333 were placed on the register. 
Thereafter iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, but the 
forests of Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and paper and 
other important industries. 

The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733 and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has supplied 
the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported from the 
United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this country 
in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated with 
regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away from the 
coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the shortage of 
coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, while the great bulk 
of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic blast furnaces. 


The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in the 
household or in small adjoining workshops, should be supplanted in the leading 
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industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories. A factory has 
been defined as ‘‘an establishment where several workmen are collected for the 
purpose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined efforts 
which they could not accomplish separately and for preventing the loss occasioned 
by carrying articles from place to place during several processes necessary to com- 
plete their manufacture”. Such factories began to exist in Canada in the 60’s and 
the 70’s of the last century and have now become the dominant type of Canadian 
manufacturing industry. 


Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tariffs.—In all new and 
developing countries producing food products and raw materials in abundance, 
there comes, at a certain stage, a movement for working up these commodities 
» within the country. Thus a movement to promote a rise of manufacturing indus- 
tries in Canada took place in the 50’s of the last century, and in 1858 the Canadian 
Legislature enacted a protective tariff against which English exporters of manu- 
factured goods vehemently protested. Canada, however, claimed the right to raise 
her revenue in the manner which suited herself and Great Britain did not contest the 
point. From that day to this there has been an element of protection in Canadian 
tariff legislation. For a considerable time the protection afforded to Canadian 
manufacturers was described as “incidental protection’’, and after Confederation 
the tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff sentiment prevailing in the 
Maritime Provinces, which were commercial rather than manufacturing communi- 
ties. However, after a commercial depression which took place in the 1870’s the 
people of Canada, at the general election of 1878, voted in favour of a higher tariff. 

The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the manufacturer 
was given an increase in the duty on his finished product, offset in some cases, it is 
true, by higher duties on his raw materials. Sugar and molasses products comprised 
some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound duty, the average ad valorem 
duty imposed being 26-25 p.c. On the lines of cotton goods likely to be manu- 
factured in Canada duties were raised from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem 
equivalent, on the importations of 1891, to 30 p.c. The duties on woollens, which 
were all in the 173 p.c. schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On some of the 
36 iron and steel articles enumerated in the schedule the duties were specific, on 
some compound, but on the whole there was an average duty of 16-17 p.c. Pig 
iron, previously free, was made to pay $2 aton. The duty on iron billets, bars and 
rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and 
steel products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection. On coal, 
both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 centsa ton wasimposed. The average 
ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 p.c. as compared with 
21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached in 1889, when the rate 
was 31-9 p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate to 30-0 p.c. and the 
declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate of 21-5 p.c. was recorded. 
In 1923 the rate was 24-9 p.c., in 1927, 24-1 p.c., and in 1930, 24-3 p.c. The 
average ad valorem rate of duty on all imports was 16-7 p.c. in 1923 and 15-9 p.ec. 
in 1930. These rates are based on the gross sums collected; if the refunds and 
drawbacks were allowed for, the net rate of customs duty would be substantially 
lower. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
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1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 
while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing period 
from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over 
increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to $1,381,500,000 
in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, her abundant 
raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home market in the 
expanding West, had contributed to this result. 

In the present, as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. ‘Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from Argentina, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Fiji and the British West Indies, and wool from England, Australia and 
New Zealand to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the War upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification 
of products and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
_ manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
gave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion and, in a great number of cases, the capacity of manufacturing plants was in- 
creased; this increase created a demand for greater supplies of raw material. Inci- 
dentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of administra- 
tive and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
absorption of the energies of Europe in the War, assumed a new position as one of 
the leading manufacturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period 
also led to unprecedented figures of values produced. 

The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing a gross value of products 
which was not exceeded until 1929. Even the net value of manufactured products 
in 1920 was not exceeded until 1928. Statistics for 1921, as published in Table 1, 
show a great decline in values from those of 1920, which does not mean a correspond- 
ing decline in quantity of production, though a certain decline undoubtedly took 
place. There was also some decline in 1922 followed, however, by a general im- 
provement during 1923. Final statistics for 1924 were a little below those of 1923. 
The statistics for 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 show a steady and notable growth 
in both gross and net values of products. These values in 1929 reached a higher 
point than in the post-war boom of 1920, although the prices of manufactured 
goods had dropped about 41 p.c. in the intervening period. This steady expansion 
was halted during 1930, owing to the world-wide recession in business which set in 
toward the end of 1929, with the result that Canadian manufacturing production in 
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1930 dropped back to near the 1927 level in gross value of production. The 1931 
figures show a smaller gross production than in any year since the inclusion of the 
non-ferrous smelting industry in 1925. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing Production in the Dominion and 
the Provinces Since 1870. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past half- 
century is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been less 
marked in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with 
larger populations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized commodities. 
Even so, in the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manufacturing 
centre of Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial estab- 
lishments employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the period immediately preceding 
the Great War many consolidations of independent manufacturing plants were 
effected, with large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling expenses, 
and this process has been even more evident in the post-war period. 


The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the ‘Industrial Revolu- 
tion’? (which might better be called “evolution’’) in Canada. The average capital per 
manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establish- 
ment and the average value of product per establishment, if allowance be made 
for the inflation of values and generally disturbed conditions of the war period, have 
continued to increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances of an 
employee becoming an employer, it must be remembered that the amounts paid 
to employees in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position of the 
average employee has been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics of 
Canadian retail prices before 1890 prevents any detailed comparison of the purchas- 
ing power of the average wages of the worker of 1870 and of the employee of the 
present time. 


The Censuses of Manufactures.—The comparability of the statistics of 
various censuses 1s seriously affected by the different methods employed in census- 
taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establishments 
were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows: ‘An industrial 
establishment is a place where one or several persons are employed in manufacturing, 
altering, making up or changing from one shape into another materials for sale, 
use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital employed or of 
the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are understood to 
be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, in the returns 
of industrial establishments’’. 


In the statistics of 1900, 1905 and 1910, however, only establishments employing 
five hands and upwards were included. The 1901 instructions were that no manu- 
facturing establishment or factory was to be recognized for census purposes if it 
did not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or as piece: 
workers employed outside of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter 
factories nor to certain mineral industries. ‘I’he 1911 instructions stated that every 
factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more 
persons, was to make a full report. All flour mills, saw and shingle-mills, lim< 
kilns, brick and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish-curing plants, electric 
light and power plants whatsoever were nevertheless to be included. The statistics 
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for 1915 included only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective 
of the number of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist mills, butter 
and cheese factories, fish-preserving factories, sawmills, brick and tile yards, lime 
kilns and electric light plants, where all plants were included. 


Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—Under the Statistics Act of 
1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, manufactures and other industries in 
the decennial census was given up and an annual ‘‘Census of Industry”’ substituted 
therefor. (See Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician, 1919, pp. 30-36.) 


In the Census of Industry for 1917 the limit of output was withdrawn and all 
establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392! in 1917— 
an increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 
number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. The statistics in 
regard to a large number of the custom and repair industries were not collected 
for 1922, resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the entire group of 
“construction, hand trades and repairs’. For 1923, again, statistics of ship- and 
bridge-building and of various clay products industries were collected and included 
for the first time. The result was that, in order to restore the desired comparability 
between statistics of various years, a complete revision of all figures from 1917 
to 1924 had to be made. Considerable changes have resulted, but statistics of these 
years are now free of all inaccuracies due to changes in methods of collection or 
compilation. In 1925 statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry were, for 
the first time, included in the figures for manufacturing. Certain duplications in 
the revenues of central electric stations have not been uniformly treated, but 
net revenues only arenow shown for 1926 and later years. The method of compiling the 
number of employees was changed for 1925 and subsequent years in the following 
respect: the yearly average of employees for each establishment was computed by 
dividing the sum of employees reported in each month by the number of months 
in operation instead of, as formerly, by 12 whether the industry was seasonal and 
only operated part of the year or not. These changes have created a slight incom- ° 
parability with the statistics for the preceding years. 


In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and 
the subsequent annual censuses, the rapid rise and fall in prices must be borne in 
mind, and in comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same 
factor must be taken into account. ‘Thus, the new Canadian weighted index number 
of wholesale prices, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics with 1926 as 
a base, was 155-9 in 1920 as compared with 134-0 in 1919, 127-4 in 1918, 114-3 in 
1917 and 70-4 in 1915. In 1921, however, there was a great decline to 110-0—a 
decline of approximately 29-4 p.c. from the preceding year. In such circumstances, 
it was inevitable that up to 1920 phenomenal advances in the money value of manu- 
factured products should have been recorded, and that wages and salaries paid 
should also have greatly advanced since 1915. It was equally inevitable that in all 
these respects 1921 should show a great decline, due in much larger measure to the 
fall in values than to the decrease in the volume of production. In 1922 the index 
number showed a further drop to 97-3, but afterwards there was a rise to 98-0 in 


1The subsequent decision to omit the group of ‘‘construction, hand trades and repairs’’ from the Census 
of Manufactures, together with other less important changes, accounts for the reduction of the number 
of manufacturing establishments in 1917, as appearing in Table 1, to 22,838, a comparable figure with the 
23,597 establishments recorded in 1929, the 24,020 in 1930 and the 24,501 in 1931. 
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1923, to 99-4 in 1924 and 102-6 in 1925. In 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930, 
however, there was a declining trend again to 100-0, 97-7, 96-4, 95-6 and 86-6, 
respectively, this last being the lowest figure.since 1916. This would indicate that 
the comparatively small decline in the gross production of manufactured goods in 
1922 was entirely due to declining values. Gross production in 1926, 1927, 1928 
and 1929 showed large increases in spite of a definite decline in price levels, while 
the sharp decline in prices during 1930 was also accompanied by some diminution in 
the volume of manufacturing as well. (See Table 5.) 


In Table 1 summary statistics for the Dominion only are presented for the 
years 1870 to 1931, while Tables 2 and 3 give statistics by provinces and industrial 
groups for the years 1920, 1922 and 1925 to 1931 inclusive. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1931. 


Estab- Bin Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year. lish- Capital. loves and of 4 Value of Value of 
ments. Beye: Wages. Materials.!| Products. | Products.! 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


toy Rese cries ee Se 41,259 77,964,020) 187,942} 40,851,009) 124,907,846] 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
BBO0 ec: aan e 49,722)| 165,302,623} 254,935) 59,429,002} 179,918,593} 129,757,475} 309, 676, 068 


T8Q0R 1s, 3 aoeeenees 75,964} 353,213,000) 369,595} 100,415,350] 250,759,292] 219,088,594} 469, 847,886 


(Establishments with five hands and over.) 


1SOO Circe ace ne 14,065 “— | 272,033] 79,234,311 = — | 368,696,723 
LOOO ISS. Sia PEA 14,650} 446,916,487) 339,173) 118,249,350} 266,527,858] 214,525,517] 481,053,375 
NED UR asia tentcricac peiests 19,218} 1,247,583, 609} 515,203) 241,008,416) 601,509,018) 564,466, 621/1,165,975,639 


LOUD 5, ae pee ees ee 15,593} 1,958,705, 230 — | 283,311,505} 791,948,433) 589,603, 792}1,381,547,225 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


TOUR ose. See ede ee 22,838] 2,696,154,030} 621,694) 509,382, 027/1,541,087,416]1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 
LOL Sis etvcenioaiet wae et te 22,910) 2,926,815,424| 618,305) 582,457, 488/1,829,040,369|1,460,723,777/3,289,764,146 
rere olor aver eaten 23,249] 3,095,025, 799] 611,008) 618,463, 139]1,780,629,840}1,509,870,745|3,290,500,585 
LAUR ANAS Ae ae se 23,351] 3,371,940, 653} 609,586) 732,120, 585|2,085,271,649]1,686,978,408)3,772,250,057 
MOD ai sot ores cree: 22,235) 3,190,026,358} 456,076) 518,785, 137/1,366,893 ,685/1,209,143,344|2,576,037,029 
LODZ: pilotetegamie 2 22,541) 3,244,302,410} 474,430! 510,431, 312/1,283,774,723)1,198,434 ,407/2,482,209,130 
SP ein can ace, SOR oye 22,642) 3,380,322,950} 525, 267| 571,470, 028/1,470,140,139/1,311,025,375}2,781,165,514 
Qa Neo tie eee rear 22,178) 3,538,813, 460} 508,503) 559,884, 045}1,438,409,681]1,256,643,901)2,695,053 ,582 
RO QDs inches Sesnatien hatte: a8 22,331) 3,808,309,981} 544,225) 596,015, 171/1,587,665,408/}1,360,879,907/2,948,545,315 
MO 20rd atch tiaras, oyticio 22,708} 3,981,569,590} 581,539] 653,850, 933}1,728,624,192|1,492,645,039|3,221,269,231 
D2 Tee Baca ccs net vom 22,936) 4,337, 631,558} 618,933} 693,932, 228]1,758,789,334]1,635,923 ,936)3 394,713,270 
CASI Seve ae See eOE S - 23,379] 4,780, 296,049] 658,023) 755, 199,372}1,919,438,703|1,819,046,025|3,738,484,728 
DOO RMMr his atts eter rahe 23,597] 5,083,014, 754] 694,434] 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975|1,997,350,365|4,029,371,340 
ROBO QR es stalspatea tt b= 24,020} 5,203,316, 760} 644.439] 736.092, 766/1,666,983 ,902|1,761,986,726/3,428,970,628 
1 ES Bas Seas Sens cee! 24,501} 4,961,312,408) 557,426] 624,545, 561/1,223,880,011)1,474,581,851)2,698,461,862 


1Certain duplications in the gross revenue of central electric stations were eliminated in a net figure 
and the difference shown as a ‘‘cost of material’ for the years 1926-29, but net revenues only are now 
included for both gross and net values for those years. Therefore the figures here given differ slightly . 
from those formerly published, 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1920, 1922 and 1925-1931. 


Norr.—See note to Table 3 p. 408. Statistics for certain years from 1917 to 1924 omitted here 
are given on pp. 407-9 of the 1931 Year Book. 


eed 
Ps 


ay) 
”) 


Estab- Bin: Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province. lish- Capital. iGeaas and of Value of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1920. No. $ No $ $ $ $ 

LSU ae aroma 23,301) 3,371, 940,653} 609,586) 732,120,585) 2,085,271,649/1 acttey: 357425250,057 
Pere lalands) 0. 384 2,734,719 1,327 888,121 4,164, 223 2,221,746 6,385, 969 
Nova Scotia....... 1,388 141,549,856} 23,834) 26,127,781) 85,724,785) 63,274,708} 148,999,493 
New Brunswick.... 928 105,671,688} 19,241) 19,505,048 60,812, 641 46,910,631 107,723,272 
TIVEDOC cc loves boone 7,677) 1,028,226,105} 186,308 205,829, 155 553,558,520) 517,693, 125]1,071,251,645 
MONGAP IO: o:55 05,0 302,0 9,473) 1,668,079,488) 300,794) 369,846, 193)1,071,848,374] 822,570, 783|1,894,414,157 
MEANICODE > asc scabs: 773 112,896,616] 24,381) 33,357,872} 92,729,271] 65,492,637} 158,221,908 
Saskatchewan...... 639 31,727,162 7,182} 10,249,392) 34,894,105) 24,655,529) 59,549,634 
sill OYE 61: Ween aa (peo 61,063,132} 11,387) 15,903,609} 56,139,646} 32,466,428) 88,606,074 
B.C. and, Yukon 1,367 219,991,887, 35,132} 50,418,414] 125,405,084] 111,692,821) 237,097,905 

1922. 

Canada.............. 22,541) 3, 244,302,410) 474,430) 510,431, 4 1,283,774,723|1,198,434,407|2,482,209,130 
P. HE. Island........ 352 2,946,329 1,127 628.5 40} 2,621,443 1,787,569 4,409,012 
Nova Scotia....... 1,163} 106,647,616; 14,286) 12, 19. 652} 38,003,168} 29,985,794) 67,988,962 
New Brunswick 897 82,230,895) 14,351 12/201 ,014 38, 059,376 26, 821,281 64, 880, 657 
RGEC T., cece ee. 0 7,410 970,019,442) 147,952) 144,368,667) 337,752,977] 370,276,067] 708,029,044 
PO NTATIO’. Se hc.s.0 2.055 9,388} 1,696, 738,996] 243,297) 275,559,006] 678,746,675] 617,752, 828/1,296,499,503 
Manitoba.......... 781 88,779,517) 14,188) 18,274,012} 54,630,668) 41,326,416) 95,957,084 
Saskatchewan...... 614 31,101,612 4,196 5,618,174] 22,450,051} 16,357,481) 38,807,532 
JS ene 672 55,514,624) 7,461) 9,493,543) 30,306,395} 22,813,091) 53,119,486 
B.C. and Yukon... 1,264] 210,323,379] 27,572], 32,095,704) 81,203,970) 71,313,880] 152,517,850 

1925. 

Canada.............. 22,301) 3,808,309,981| 544,225) 596,015, 171 1,587,665,408)1 se eae 907 2 3948,545,315 
Pot. sland:...).'.... 318 2,576, 677 2,317 572,130 2,805, 665 4,290,149 
Nova Scotia....... 1,184 117,326,491) 16,568) 12, 082, 693) 37,854,196 oy 179, 505} 65,033,701 
New Brunswick.... 861 91,509,933) 17,275} 14,430,252 44’ 886,292 28,488,368 73.374, 660 
MAGDEC HI ci..s,s det 6,995) 1,136,033,133] 168,245 169. 686, 055) 412,460,003 408, 108,754] 820,563,757 
MEAT ION oreue aie. o sos,8,0 9,386] 1,925,593 ,482) 262,483] 307,304,007} 828,939,668} 698,214, 992)1,527,154,660 
Manitoba.......... 769 120,362,238} 20,023} 25,286,173} 71,683,113} 52,462,650) 124,145,763 
Saskatchewan...... 650 31,607,896 4,402 5,755,629} 24,353,581] 15,739,692] 40,093,273 
ANOUIEAY bricet cos 734 69, 805, 848 9,364] 11,785,604] 45,855,910} 29,257,607) 75,113,517 
B.C. and Yukon... 1, 434 313,494,283] 48,548} 49,112,628) 118,826,980} 99,948,855) 218,775,835 

1926. 

Canada.............. 22,708) 3,981,569,598| 581,539) 653, eg 9338/1, i 624,192) 1 peed 039/3,221,269,231 
ee Pree island 6.556: 299 2,850,010 2,261 690, 403 2, 637, 960 1,431,091 4,069,051 
Nova Scotia....... 1,163 118,050,902} 16,782} 13,014,707) 39,137,265) 33,819,503) 72,956,768 
New Brunswick.... 910 95,661,154} 17,674] 14,609,734] 44,074,961 29,586,833 73,661,794 
COMED. vo... sess: 7,164] 1,216,975,958} 180,669 189.326, 145 442927, 613 456,716,511 899,644, 124 
MBARTO. Sot vc. seas 5 9,457] 1,985,165,921| 280,353] 335,164,239) 908,044,673] 753,334, 653)1,661,379,326 
Mamtopa.........: 797 127,445,924] 21,201] 26,973,850} 75,000,529] 57,129,459) 132,129,988 
Saskatchewan...... 674 33, 943, 060 4,904 6,397,545) 29,128,035) 17,965,397) 47,093,432 
SANDeLtA.. 52 sce wes 749 72,468,286] 10,233} 12,808,554] 49,826,532) 33,232,962} 83,059,494 
B.C. and Yukon... 1,495} 329,008,375) 47,462] 54,865,756] 137,846,624] 109,428,630] 247,275,254 

1927. 

CATE Er 22,936) 4,337, 681,558] 618,933) 693,932,228) 1,758,789,354/1,635,923,936/3,394,713,270 
ee sland .4 2...0 291 , 081,504 2,232 687, 849 2,854,943 1, 638,190 4,493,133 
Nova Scotia....... 1,190 128,155,040] 17,864) 13,610,944] 41,498,489] 32,398,977] 73,897,466 
New Brunswick 872 99,087,327| 18,970} 14,999,101) 42,353,973} 29,886,083] 72,240,056 
HINODOC scion 6 osu s 7,206] 1,376,654,019] 196,094] 203,724,997) 466,344,948] 516,221,599) 982,566,547 
RORCRPIOS 2 be sie 9,512; 2,134,181,377| 296,034} 355,174,773] 920,849,136] 818, 132,010}1,738, 981,146 
NUARI TOUS «tence ocnseys 859 151,373,047] 238,031] 28,934,926] 78,862,212) 62,578,912] 141,441,124 
Saskatchewan...... 721} . 38,387,248 5, 683 7,280,945] 32,147,303) 20,015,654) 52,162,957 
RAD OE UG os Wie.s slams 776 81,664,730} 11,285) 13,511,359} 50,209,720} 34,376,296] 84,586,016 
B.C. and Yukon... 1,509 325,047,266] 47,740} 56,007,334} 123,668,61/0120, 676,215) 244,344,825 

1928. 

ae 23,379| 4,780, 296,049] 658,023) 755, 199,372/1,919,438,703)1 “Als ,046,025/3,738,484,728 
P. E. Island:....... 277 3,121,568 2,035 712,945 Ze 746 81 1 697, 868 4,444,679 
Nova Scotia....... 1,167 138,809,331] 19,222) 15, 838, 394] 43, 515, 481 in 780,167) 84,295,648 
New Brunswick 794 114,660,886} 17,963) 14,682,510 39,261,547 27,663, 181 66,924,728 
PADI OC ic oiosc's c.e:0, oxe-0i0 7,231) 1,583,350,884] 204,959 217,887,481 503,721,164] 562,581, 419}1,066,302,583 
PUTTION cca tee +s « 9,900} 2,275,921,056} 320,729] 391,375, 947/1,014,934,682| 915,222, 879/1,930,157,561 
Libcii —e 871 159,721,124) 25,166} 32,569,223) 87,347,743! 71,150,401) 158,498, 144 
Saskatchewan...... 737 44,622,135 6,173 8,003,577) 34,166,490) 24,938,549} 59,105,039 
Lal) 778 92,190,476] 12,827) 15,403,292] 58,782,951} 41,345,704] 100,128,655 
B.C. and Yukon... 1,624 367,898,589! 48,9491 58,726,003! 134,961,834! 133,665,857! 268, 627, 691 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, 1920, 1922 and 1925-1931— 
concluded. 
Estab- “ie Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province. lish- Capital lonncen an of Value of Value of 
ments Boy Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1929. No. $ ae $ $ $ $ 

Canadasee. 4. ee 23,597) 5,083,014, 754| 694,434) 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975|1,997,350,365| 4,029,371,340 
iP Ee islandes.. 2. 276 3,489, 934 2,133 781,448 2, 864, 383 1,773, 894 4,638,277 
Nova Scotia....... 1,195 135,662,325) 20,966} 17,925,190). 50,781,055} 42,786,293] 93,567,348 
New Brunswick.... 860 117,965,970} 18,517} 15,712,322) 39,845,223) 30,980,431] 70,825,654 
Qnébec mee. snes cer 7,156} 1,673,011,042) 213,467) 233,803,672) 537,828,611) 617,372, 403)1,155,201,014 
Ontario. serena 9,910] 2,418,340,450} 339,859} 421, 789, 723)1,057,407,249)1,022,984,190/2,080,391,439 
Manitobas s-acncc 923 173,152,948] 26,318) 34,158,583} 88,055,264| 75,750,746] 163,806,010 
Saskatchewan...... 761 58, 877, 124 8,047) 10,438,759} 51,143,205] 29,292,332) 80,435,537 
IA bent sas. cnenine ee 817 107,648,028} 13,748] 16,460,038) 62,700,608} 44,123,868] 106,824,476 
B.C. and Yukon... 1,699 394,866,933} 51,379} 61,980,107} 141,395,377] 132,286,208] 273,681,585 

1930. 

Canadas cen 24,020) 5,203,316, 760) 644,439) 736,092, 766/1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726/3,428,970,628 
POH islands: nus = 267 3,441, 958 2,055 8,106 2,546, 827 1,708,139 4,254, 966 
Nova Scotia....... 1302 133,671,163) 21,069) 17,537,690) 44,506,178] 41,296,743) 85,802,921 
New Brunswick.... 924 140,611,530} 18,422) 14,988,441) 33,897,264} 29,570,998] 63,468,262 
QueheCsa.- eek kee 7,410] 1,727,064.388) 204,802) 216,835,675) 462,244,278) 560,036, 409}1,022,280,687 
Ontanion ye tccn. fen 9,888} 2,431,369,848} 307,477| 370,781,452) 836,666, 780) 876,358, 542|1,713,025,322 
Mamtovodanceee ter 937 188,413,164] 26,488) 33,941,235] 74,761,265) 67,663,725) 142,424,990 
Saskatchewan...... 750 65, 486, 140 7,248 9,229,593] 35,608,157} 26,668,609) 62,276,766 
AIDE tant eros cer 845 109,930,271) 14,099} 17,092,033] 538,621,884] 40,692,898) 94,314,782 
B.C. and Yukon... 1,697 403,328,298} 42,779} 54,898,541) 123,131,269} 117,990,663] 241,121,932 

1931. 

Canadaernt so 24,501) 4,961,312,408| 557,426] 624,545, 561/1,223,880,011)1,474,581,851|2,698,461,862 
(PAB eS lan Che eee 290 4,019, 288 1,170 809, 122 2,349,367 1, 787, 209 4,136,576 
Nova Scotia....... 1,449 129,824,727| 16,175) 14,881,673) 33,288,250) 37,391,253] 70,679,503 
New Brunswick.... 872 128,859,472} 138,107) 12,706,897) 25,631,856) 29,577,962) 55,209,818 
ONEDEC Ws. err erin 7,505| 1,662,811,076] 180,808) 187,362,564) 369,044,132] 480,110,221} 849,154,353 
Ontariors see roner 10,140} 2, 285,361,451] 269,739} 318,676,300} 597,879,792) 714,521, 036/1,312,400,828 
Manitoba...:....... 955 191,935,311) 24,193} 30,706,209} 55,149,392) 63,391,473) 118,540, 865 
Saskatchewan...... 768 68,547, 866 6, 061 7,546,703) 22,540,618} 21,724,533] 44,265,151 
IDerta se ot et ee 886 107,427,603) 11,798) 14,213,753] 36,090,169) 32,277,242) 68,367,411 
British Columbia 

ANS aLKOlerr arn 1,636} 382,525,614) 34,375} 42,642,340) 81,906,435) 93,800,922] 175,707,357 
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Nors.—Figures for the Chemical Group published in this table do not correspond with those published 
in the Annual Report on Chemicals and Allied Products for the followingreason. In thereport on Chemicals 
and Allied Products the figures for 1920 to 1928 have been revised and are directly comparabie with those 
given for 1929 and 1930. Prior to 1929 the industry totals included the value placed on intermediate 
materials and products which were made and used in further processes in the producing works. In 1929 
this policy was altered to exclude these intermediates and the figures have been revised on this new basis. 
Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manufactures for the first time in 
1925. See footnote to Table 1 p. 406. Statistics for certain years from 1917 to 1924 omitted here are 
given on pp. 410-12 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Estab- Ba Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group. lish- Capital ] a and of Value of Value of 

ments PIOyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 

1920. No. $ No. $ $ $ } $ 
TOUAISS. nage coe te en 23,301] 3,371, 940,653) 609,586) 732,120, 585)/2,085,271,649|1,686,978,408|/3,772,250,057 

Vegetable products 4,219 394,123,233] 72,380] 75,695,530) 532,484,195] 234,317,527] 766,801,722 
Animal products.... 4,823 221,792,457| 48,687) 54,291,606] 400,496,354] 152,995,130] 553,491,484 
Textile products.... 1,304 302,758,185] 87,730) 84,433,609} 256,233,300] 173,741,035] 429,974,335 
Wood and paper.... 7,867 772,086,812} 143,731) 171,610,460} 308,282,232) 415,784,276) 724,066,508 
Iron and its pro- 

CIGLS «ere aa kak: 1,690 642,904,322) 146,204) 205,414,599! 349,642,666] 365,473,097} 715,115, 763 
Non-ferrous metals. 324 109,382,033} 23,162} 27,895,343] 48,434,120) 52,847,178] 101,281,298 
Non-metallic min- , 

GLAIS*E meen 1176 223,541,735] 27,361) 34,406,423) 74,200,407] 85,216,316] 159,416, 723 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 464 122,123,730) 17,653) 22,193,421) 62,644,608] 65,183,212) 127,827,820 
Miscellaneous _ in- 

GUathiCs= oon are: 665 134,954,504) 31,985) 41,552,885) 52,853,767] 75,715,577) 128,569,344 
Central electric sta- 

IOUS Ren teem. tei 8191 448,278,642! 10,693! 14,626,709 - | 65,705,060] 65,705,060 
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Industrial Group. 


WHGAIS ee ee: 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 

GUCtS ee eee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 


Chemicals and 
allied products... 

Miscellaneous _ in- 
GUSETICS. at ct. 


MAIS hoo eee 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
GUCUS Tt toe. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
BLAIS eee unk 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
WUStrIOS, Sc cissee 


TD EA ISS aie en he ie 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
UNI CUS foe hi -eSicns 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
BI aise ee ee 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GUStRICS...... 522: 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
Cho: aa aa 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
215) 5a aS ae 
Chemicals and al- 
lied products..... 
Miscellaneous in- 
@ustries. .o.:2.. 6. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1925-1931— continued. 


Capital. 


22,541) 3,244,302, 410 


4,355 
5,118 
1,709 
6,983 


1,040 
325 


1,095 
469 
542 
905 


22,331 
4,558 
4,892 
1,640 
6, 652 


1,075 
378 


19 
510 
428 

1,007 


22, 208 
4,529 
4,896 
1,698 
6,751 


1,142 
403 


1,240 
556 
436 

1,057 


371,361, 682 
201,829,414 
268, 065,238 
761, 188,396 


526, 109, 953 
102,208, 275 


238,691,461 
118,025, 483 

88, 753, 756 
568, 068, 752 


3,808,309, 981 


439,490, 764 
210,015, 438 
305,776, 409 
907, 204, 530 


567,912,477 
181, 600, 227 


239 , 823, 825 
126, 483,348 
103 , 281, 876 
726, 721, 087 


3,981, 569,590 


449, 259,094 
223, 938,559 
317,275, 429 
929, 589, 278 


597,982,098 
202,503, 426 


261,724,184 
133, 407, 891 
109, 669, 565 
756, 220, 066 


22,936] 4,337, 631,558 


4,793 
4,692 
1,802 
6, 811 


1,148 
401 


1,184 
561 
447 

1,097 


494,176,054 
233,113,872 
346,512,165 


1,023,301, 749 


638, 914,893 
208, 957, 166 


280, 033, 057 
134, 618, 839 
111,178,478 
866, 825, 285 


Em- 
ployees. 


474,430 
63,217 
49,595 
88,048 

118, 462 


74,588 
18, 222 


22,468 
14,082 
15,064 
10, 684 


544,225 
72,035 
63,675 
94,531 

127,859 


90,125 
27,735 


24,468 
13,951 
16, 583 
13, 263 


581,539 
73, 908 
67, 8438 

100,572 

134, 187 


103,510 
30,095 


26,045 
14,345 
17,628 
13, 406 


618, 933 
78,300 
68,381 

107,519 

150,550 


106, 293 
33,443 


26, 662 
14,559 
18,518 
14,708 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 
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Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


ee ne fa a | | | 


510, 431, 312/1,283,774,723)1,198,434,407|2,482,209,130 


64,424,922 
49, 933, 679 
76,224,361 
132,084,914 


90,605,157 
21,451, 629 


27,204, 642 
16,770, 503 
17,236, 255 
14,495,250 


330, 589, 052 
264,078, 631 
153 , 066, 593 
206, 682, 820 


168, 282, 265 
30,861, 895 


63,377, 262 
47,039, 926 
19,796,279 


206, 946, 749 
107, 473 3882 
155, 493,510 
283,131,962 


163,302, 638 
39,993,798 


77,911, 159 
48,904,259 
32,948, 084 
82,328, 866 


537,535, 801 
371,552,013 
308, 560, 103 
489,814, 782 


331,584,903 
70, 855, 693 


141,288,421 
95,944,185 
52,744,363 
82,328, 866 


596, 015, 171/1,587,665,408 | 1,360,879,907|2,948,545,315 


72,796,657 
55, 285, 458 
81,573,988 
148, 457, 748 


117,642,470 
35, 713, 903 


29, 892, 659 
17,469, 157 
18,427,224 
18,755,907 


404, 684, 887 
315,914, 684 
193, 238, 560 
246,551,591 


206, 337, 132 
74, 068, 260 


65, 278, 752 
56,299, 219 
25, 292, 323 


227,526,377 
115, 863,479 
143 , 950, 124 
310, 642, 862 


205,041, 508 
85,701, 766 


78, 969, 840 
56, 607,527 
33, 988 , 542 
102, 587, 882 


632,211,264 
431,778, 163 
337,188, 684 
557,194, 453 


411,378, 640 
159,770, 026 


144, 248, 592 
112,906, 746 

59, 280, 865 
102,587, 882 


653,850, 933/1,728,624,192/1,492,645,039/3,221,269,231 


75,349,586 
60, 203 , 986 
88,596, 752 
160,916,729 


137, 640, 065 
39,201,147 


31,986, 949 
18,309,377 
21,703,342 
19,943, 000 


693, 932, 228) 1,758,789,334| 1,635,923,936)3 


81,830,734 
61,407,018 
95, 891, 243 
167,995,734 


143,351,174 
44,154,695 


33,958,541 
18, 656, 851 
23,739,923 
22,946,315 


414,316,414 
329,114, 267 
202, 832,383 
261,001,976 


258,020,373 
90,613,004 


82,293,319 
60, 124, 582 
30,307,874 


429,325,105 
325,455, 482 
198, 870, 157 
271,780,232 


261,102,679 
87,612, 666 


86,312,529 
63, 630, 588 
34, 699, 896 


244, 004, 302 
122, 920, 658 
163,502, 261 
339, 062, 685 


247,168, 476 
92,888,719 


91,863, 604 
62,464, 944 
39, 835, 657 
88, 933, 733 


283,374,975 
132, 260, 556 
183, 187,300 


357, 786,924 


264,819, 160 
112°757,295 


89, 433, 536 
63, 854, 084 
44,466, 809 
104,033,297 


658,320, 716 
452,034,925 
366,334, 644 
600, 064, 661 


505, 188, 849 
183,501,723 


174,156,923 
122,589,526 
70,143,531 
88, 933, 733 


394,713,270 
712,700, 080 
457,716,038 
382, 007, 457 
629, 567, 156 


525,921, 839 
200,369, 961 


175, 746, 065 
127,484, 672 

79,166, 705 
104, 033, 297 
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3._Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, 1920, 1922 and 
1925-1931—-concluded. 


Industrial Group. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


EEE 


Totals 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 

Guects snc ee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 

erals-s ass eee 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 

Gusthies... heprcren 


ee ee 


Totals... sccwec ee cae 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 

GUCES Sa pce ie 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 

CLAS ce one ee 
Chemicals and 

allied products. . 
Miscellaneous in- 


Totalsc fee as Ce 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Jron and its pro- 

GUCTS Sartore opted. 
Non-ferrous metals 
Non-metallic min- 

CLAS cer ee ie 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GusthicS=-tren Gee 


Motals. Weekes cae 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron. and its pro- 

ducts.. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 

CTR mere Lae eee bg 
Chemicals and 

allied products. . 
Miscellaneous in- 


No. 


23,379) 4,780, 296,049 


4,845 
4,542 
1,885 
7,290 


1,159 
406 


1,178 
572 
453 

1,049 

235997 

5,005 

4,490 

1,891 

7,405 


1,169 
408 


1,188 
554 
463 

1,024 

24,020 

5,041 

4,341 

1,886 

7,816 


1,196 
429 


1,234 
591 
452 

1,034 


24,501 
5, 283 
4,430 
1,955 
7, 767 


1,243 
455 


1,272 
621 
464 

1,011 


531,918, 725 
243,550,121 
365,721,591 


1,158, 651,534 


702,931, 186 
253 , 367,370 


298, 693, 122 
148, 939,920 
119, 602,877 
956,919,608 


5,083, 014,754 


569, 064, 835 
243,825,065 
383, 153, 797 


1,152,075, 234 


754,989,105 
298,721,106 


329, 448, 844 
165,886, 912 
130,118,324 


1,055, 731,532 


5, 203,316, 766 


569, 403, 769 
233,334,972 
368, 567, 643 


1,221,357, 252 


757, 797, 256 
325, 605, 549 


336,018, 922 
168,119, 152 
84,912,229 


1,138, 200, 016 


4,961,312, 408 


545,387,574 
217,441,415 
352,344, 073 


1,053, 064,435 


676, 270,362 
318,395, 983 


328, 873, 782 
163, 863,072 
75, 682,761 


1,229, 988,951 


No. 


658, 023 
83,764 
67,777 

113,724 

158, 005 


119,199 
35, 568 


28, 650 
16,130 
19,351 
15,855 
694,434 
88, 858 
67,670 
115, 620 
164, 800 


132,281 
39,867 


31,431 
16, 694 
21,049 
16,164 
644, 439 
84,182 
57,697 
109, 576 
156,724 


119,987 
38, 756 


29, 868 
15,503 
14,328 
17,858 


557, 426 
77, 706 
51,297 

105,473 

121,672 


96,927 
34,414 


24,895 
15,207 
12,821 
17,014 


$ 


$ 


$ 


755,199,372) 1,919,438, 703/1,819,046,025|3,738,484,728 


88,119,342 
61,950, 631 
103,451,325 
179, 244, 698 


168,320, 038 
47,497,842 


37,136,451 
20, 290, 41/ 
25,101, 208 
24,087,420 


813, 049, 842) 2,032,020,975)1, 


93 , 299, 665 
62,081,423 
105, 896, 237 
192,235,448 


186,928, 700 
54,501, 806 


41,511,846 
22,639,449 
29,123,447 
24,831,821 


736, 092, 766|1,666,983,902/1 


85, 259, 2438 
55,564, 398 
97,903, 096 
174,406, 889 


165,429, 608 
52,319,027 


39, 241,165 
21,041,789 
17,640, 108 
27, 287,443 


439, 922, 128 
351,324, 498 
223,730,616 
293,159,913 


309,618,074 
98,746,019 


93, 683 , 873 
74,163 ,334 
35, 090, 248 


427,019, 724 
345, 351, 882 
220,304, 250 
314, 203, 289 


384,925, 660 
124,900, 632 


117,149, 130 
55, 184,337 
42,982,071 


357,510,340 
285,328,411 
184,563,865 
268, 249, 293 


281,713, 862 
111,738,411 


107, 206, 674 
48,165,038 
22,508, 008 


317,073,457 
133 ,697, 496 
191,671,848 
389, 389,952 


300,014,925 
139, 220,908 


112,398, 268 
72,812,503 
50,439, 849 

112,326,819 


344,437,941 
132,409,973 
205,948,337 
411,616,451 


353, 087,320 
158, 645, 034 


124,874,388 
83,360, 884 
60,091,591 

122,883, 446 


314,513,326 
132,212,467 
177, 250, 868 
368,350, 618 


288, 032,111 
138,720,310 


109, 606, 153 
71,804,599 
35, 458, 129 

126,038,145 


756, 995,585 
485,021,994 
415,402, 464 
682,549, 865 


609, 632,999 
237, 966,927 


206,082,141 
146,975, 837 

85,530,097 ~ 
112,326,819 


997,350,365 | 4,029,371,340 


771,457, 665 
477,761,855 
426, 247,587 
725,819,740 


738,012,980 
283,545, 666 


242,023,518 
138,545,221 
103,073, 662 
122,883, 446 


461,986,726) 3,428,970,628 


672,023,666 
417,540,878 
361,814, 733 
636,599,911 


569,745,973 
250,458, 721 


216,812, 827 
119, 969, 637 
57,966, 137 
126,038,145 


624,545, 561/1,223,880,011/1,474,581,851)2,698,461,862 


79,022,515 
51, 270,503 
92,504, 088 
140,349, 106 


120,759,931 
46,111,373 


32,219, 282 
20,867, 948 
15, 133, 859 
26,306, 956 


260, 604, 562 
214, 743, 508 
153,191,375 
192,379,915 


170, 754, 686 
95,342, 788 


78,945, 766 
40,756,550 
17,160,861 


274,474,901 
106, 059, 948 
163, 967,295 
291,858,015 


203 , 970,382 
116,519, 624 


102,486, 140 
64,745,355 


28, 189,461} 


122,310, 730 


535,079, 463 
320, 803, 456 
317,158,670 
484,237,930 


374,725, 068 
211,862,412 


181,431, 906 
105, 501,905 
45,350,322 
122,310,730 
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Subsection 2.—Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 4 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufactures for the eight years 1922 and 1924-30 
here brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing 
industries may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their 
development. Corresponding figures for the years from 1917 to 1922 were given 
at p. 384 of the 1926 Year Book, but the inflation of values in the war and imme- 
diate post-war periods makes the figures for these years largely incomparable. 
One very important figure, however, where the trend of development proceeds 
clearly and uninterruptedly throughout the 13 years, is concerned with the use of 
power. In the analysis here given the aim is to show the position of power as a 
factor in general manufacturing production. Therefore the power installation of 
central electric stations has been excluded. Unfortunately this was not done for 
the earlier years shown in the 1926 Year Book. When this change is made it will 
be found that the total horse-power employed increased from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 
4,051,744 in 1930 or by 148 p.c. in 18 years. In the same period the horse-power 
used per establishment increased from 75 to 176 and the horse-power per wage- 
earner from 3-04 to 7-49, indicating the rapidly increasing contribution of power 
to manufacturing production. The increases from $143,929 to $216,624 in average 
capital per establishment between 1922 and 1930, and from 21-1 to 26-8 in average 
number of employees are very significant figures. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 193) 
was reported as $3,428,970,628; the cost of materials was $1,666,983,902, leaving 
$1,761,986,726 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of 
one branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches in 
the ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and 
over again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total 
value of manufactured products, strictly defined, would include: (1) the value of 
all raw materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries 
which have entered into the manufacturing output; and (2) the entire value added 
to these raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered 
any factory up to the close of the census year. This total value would be very 
much greater than the $1,761,986,726 shown as having been added by manufacture, 
but not so great as the $3,428,970,628 shown as the gross value of production. 
(The decline of $600,000,000 in gross value of products in 1930 was mainly accounted 
for by a drop of almost $365,000,000 in the cost of materials). 


Volume of Manufacturing Production-in Recent Years.'—An investi- 
gation of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 


1For a much more detailed and comprehensive treatment of this subject see the study ‘“‘The Quantity 
of Manufacturing Production in Canada 1923-29” by A. Cohen, B. Com., Acting Chief of the Census of 
Manufactures, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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changing (see p. 405 of this volume, also Chapter XX, Canada Year Book, 1932 
dealing with prices), is that of the volume of manufacturing production as dis- 
tinguished from its value. Since real income is ultimately measured in goods and 
services, the growth of the volume of manufactures therefore becomes a matter of 
great importance. The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting 
more goods and services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 


The ever-increasing use of factory products is one of the most significant 
features of modern life. Its beginnings are briefly sketched on pp. 400 to 406. 
The process has continued until at the present time fresh fruits and vegetables are 
about the only articles which reach the consumer without, in some way, being 
first processed at a factory. Fresh milk is pasteurized and bottled in a dairy plant, 
fresh fish and meats are dressed principally in packing plants, and the home pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables is being superseded by more efficient processes in 
the canning factory. Thus even the foods we eat, as well as the clothing we wear, 
our household conveniences and our instruments of production and transportation, 
are increasingly products of factories. The growing volume of factory production, 
therefore, measures approximately the total flow of the economic goods upon which 
the rising standards of modern life so vitally depend. 

The statistics of manufactures afford a variety of measures of the growth of 
factory production. The number of wage-earners, capital invested, value of pro- 
duction and value added by manufacture all show to some extent the direction 
and volume of growth. The value of production and that added by manufacture, 
being reported in dollars, are influenced by price changes as well as the quantity of 
goods produced and, as already explained, become misleading under the violent 
price changes of the past fifteen years. The capital invested is also affected by 
changing money values, while the relation between capital invested and value of 
goods produced varies greatly as between one industry and another. Neither is 
the number of wage-earners employed likely to be a representative measure of 
changes in the volume of production. The progressively increasing use of machi- 
nery and the rise in the power installed per wage-earner (see Table 4) tend to increase 
the employee’s output. Thus while the reported wage-earners in 1930 had increased - 
27-6 p.c. over the number in 1924, the volume of production is estimated to have 
increased by 38 p.c. in the same period. 

In the construction of an independent measure or index of the volume of manu- 
facturing production many difficulties are encountered. There are constant changes 
in the commodities manufactured and in their relative proportions. New articles 
are introduced and rapidly come into common use, such as the radio during the past 
decade, giving rise to quite large new industries and frequently resulting in a decline 
of previously existing industries. It is difficult to construct an index which will 
accurately show changes in manufacturing effort resulting from these changes in 
production. A second difficulty arises from the fact that many establishments 
find it difficult to accurately report quantitatively their minor products or by- 
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products, and a few industries find the same difficulty in reporting their major 
products. In such cases the raw materials used or the wage-earners employed were 
considered in the construction of the index.- A third important difficulty results — 
from the fact that, even where there is continuity in the kind of commodities pro- 
duced and where such commodities are reported quantitatively, there are changes 
which are not capable of statistical measurement in the quality of the commodities 
produced. For instance, the motor vehicle of to-day is a very different thing from 
that of ten or even five years ago. The improvement has entailed increases in plant 
equipment and workmanship and a generally greater manufacturing effort per unit 
produced. It is quite obvious that a true index of the volume of production should 
represent changes in quality as well as quantity. Since this is not possible, and 
since the trend of modern manufacturing is toward a more elaborate fabrication of 
materials with consequent improvement in quality and workmanship, it is essential 
to recognize that an index of volume is likely to understate rather than overstate 
the growth of manufacturing processes. In spite of these difficulties it is believed 
that the index in Table 5 on p. 416 is reasonably reliable for the broad groups of - 
industries and may justifiably be used in making generalizations. 


The central electric stations were excluded from general manufactures in making 
the index, since this industry is in a class by itself in the peculiar function of its 
product, and is also unique in the magnitude of its capital investment and the 
smallness of its labour force in proportion to its net production. The index is based 
on the quantities of manufactured products reported and includes 71-1 p.c. of the 
total value of the production in 1926, exclusive of central electric stations. It is 
weighted according to the values added in the manufactures of 1926. A complete 
description of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the 
publication referred to in the footnote on p. 412. 


The physical volume of manufacturing production, exclusive of central electric 
stations, increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 to 1929. When it is recalled that the popu- 
lation of Canada is estimated to have increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same 
period, the growth of manufacturing production is indeed remarkable. Of this 
advance, the part resulting from an increase in the domestic demand due to growth 
of population would be about 11-3 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured 
goods increased from $591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $690,- 
904,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. 
of the 1923 production. The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, or 
a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was 
therefore apparently absorbed by the rise in the standard of living of the population 
of Canada. 


The index of the volume of production dropped from 150-2 in 1929 to 136-2 in 
1930, a decrease of 9-3 p.c. This decrease is very significant when compared with 
the decreases in the net value of production and number of wage-earners employed 
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~ Owing to declines in the values of finished products (due, in a large degree, to 
the drastic declines in raw materials) and to the decrease in volume of production, 
the net value of production dropped from $1,997,350,365 in 1929 to $1,761,986,726 
in 1930, a decrease of 11-8 p.c., while the number of wage-earners dropped from 
597,827 to 551,496 a decrease of 7-8 p.c. It will be noted that the percentage 
decrease in volume of production between 1929 and 1930, viz. 9-3, was 1-5 greater 
than the percentage decrease in the number of wage-earners in the same period. 
This bears out the observations made in the special study on the volume of pro- 
duction that records of the number of wage-earners may be regarded as more likely 
to understate than to overstate the changes in the volume of production. As stated 
previously (p. 412) the tendency is toward increasing production per wage-earner 
through greater efficiency and increased use of machinery and labour-saving devices. 
Also in times of depression, many establishments follow the practice of keeping 
the wage-earners on the pay-roll on a part time basis rather than laying some of 
them off and employing the rest on full time, while in periods of increased industrial 
activity the additional output required is secured through overtime work rather 
than an increase in the number of wage-earners. The net result is to confine fluctua- 
tions in the number of wage-earners within narrower limits than that of the physical 
volume of production. All things considered, however, the average number of 
wage-earners is materially influenced by the fluctuations in industrial activity. 


As may be seen from Table 5 below, all groups in the component material 
classification reported declines in the volume of production. The iron and steel 
group led with a decrease of 30-9 points, miscellaneous industries, 20-7 points, 
chemicals, 16-8 points, non-metallic mineral products, 13-6 points, wood and paper 
products, 11-4 points, non-ferrous metal products, 10-6 points, textiles and textile 
products, 9-4 points, vegetable products, 8-7 points and animal products with 3-6 
points, the smallest decrease. 


In analysing the changes in the volume of production, on a purpose classifica- 
tion basis, some interesting facts are revealed. The food group reported an increase 
of 2-1 points in the volume of production, while the output of vehicles and vessels 
which is very largely made up of the automobile and rubber-tire industries recorded 
the greatest decrease of 35-2 points. This was followed by the personal utilities 
group with a drop of 20-5 points. The decrease here, however, is somewhat mis- 
leading. The production of the musical instruments industry which is included in 
the group, has been decreasing steadily during the past few years, the output of 
pianos, phonographs and phonograph records becoming smaller and smaller. The 
main article of the musical instrument function, namely, the radio, is now pro- 
duced in the electrical apparatus industry. This industry, however, is credited to 
the industrial equipment group, as by far the largest part of its output consists of 
industrial equipment. Producers’ materials and industrial equipment declined 
16-9 and 19-0 points respectively, due to general decreases in industrial activity. 
House furnishings dropped 15-0 points, drink and tobacco 12-7 points, and 
clothing 10-6 points. 


al 
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5.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1923-39. 


Group. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


ComMPoNENT MATERIAL CLASSIFICA- 


TION— 
Vegetable products.............. 100-0 109-2 120-8 127-7 137-5 151-1 155-3 146-6 
AniIMaliproductsss-mact ets eee in at OOO 107-1 113-0 122-9 120-0 123-8 117-2 113-6 
Textiles and textile products..... 100-0 96-6 103-4 117-8 126-5 135-3 133-8 124-4 
Wood and paper products........ 100-0 98-1 | 106-0 119-9 129-1 142-0 152-9 141-5 
Trontandusproduets.. css). c27 sar 100-0 80-5 95-1 121-7 125-2 138-1 157-8 126-9 
Non-ferrous metals.............. 100-0 108-5 122-8 137-2 158-3 176-1 190-3 179-7 
Non-metallic minerals........... 100-0 95-8 98-3 1g goes) 122-5 138-9 163-1 149-5 
Chemicals and allied products...| 100-0 102-3 109-5 119-0 127-0 139-6 143-3 126-5 
Miscellaneous industries.......... 100-0 108-0 106-0 124-8 138-0 136-5 137-3 116-6 
Totals, All Industries!....| 100-0 98-2 107-5 | 122-2 | 180-2 | 141-9 | 150-2 136-2 
Purpose CiassiFICATION— 
HOOdS. Pee wa Oe es ee eee 100-0 107-3 114-0 118-1 115-5 122-4 121-4 123-5 
Clothing. 2.6 oe eae 100-0 100-1 107-5 120-6 128-6 138-7 138-5 127-9 
Drink and tobacco #4204. sagen 2-1 00-0 114-6 121-8 131-6 151-3 171-6 184-9 172-2 
Rersonalbutilitics: cease. ee LOOeO 95-4 102-2 117-1 124-5 125-2 119-3 98-8 
Houseturnishings. (228 Se 100-0 111-8 109-1 126-7 153-1 158-4 174-5 159-2 
Rooks and stationery... 5.hesee 100-0 83-4 97-6 107-4 119-3 132-0 | 141-2 140-3 
Vehicles and vessels............. 100-0 87-1 107-7 140-1 148-9 158-5 184-3 149-4 
Producers’ materials.............] 100-0 94-9 103-8 117-8 125-0 138-0 146-9 130-0 
Industrial equipment............ 100-0 99-7 108-3 131-1 142-6 157-9 169-7 150-7 | 
Misceéllancous: 4. $c.4-bist at cote 100-0 104-8 108-4 117-6 124-1 133-4 147-1 123-4 


1Exclusive of central electric stations. 


The construction of this new index of the volume of manufacturing production 
has superseded for the years 1923-29 the index shown in Table 4 of this publica- 
tion in former years. The former index, which made no pretence to the reliability 
of the new one, was made by dividing the gross value of manufactures by the index 
number of the prices of manufactured goods. The central electric stations were 
included in the former index, while they are excluded from the new one. However, 
the former index covered the period 1917 to 1923 not covered in the new one and, 
since this earlier period was one of wide fluctuations in money values, the following 
index numbers are given for the whole period since 1917, using the earlier method, 
but excluding central electric stations, for the years 1917 to 1923 and the new 
index, transposed to the 1917 base, from 1923 to 1930: 1917, 100-0; 1918, 102-0; 
1919, 98-1; 1920, 95-0; 1921, 86-1; 1922, 96-0; 1923, 104-8; 1924, 102-9; 1925, 
112-7; 1926, 128-1; 1927, 1386-5; 1928, 148-8; 1929, 157-5; 1930, 142-8. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common basis 
is exhibited in Table 6, where the value of commodities made available for con- 
sumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. For 
example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1930 was $3,610,328,443, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1930 the value of the imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1931, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. In 
this table more accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude 
from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when the 
products of one manufacturing establishment become the materials worked upon 
in another. Iron, vegetable, wood and paper, textiles and animal products were, 
in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished goods made available for 
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consumption. The large amount of manufactured vegetable products made avail- 
able for consumption was due to the large domestic production, as the exports and 


‘imports were about equal, while manufactures of textiles and iron and steel products, 


in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports of 
$98,000,000 for textiles and $149,000,000 for iron and steel products. Wood and 
paper, animal and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in Canada in 
greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export balances 
in these groups of commodities. 


6.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1930, with Totals 
for 1922-29. 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Manufactured and Partly} Value of 
Value of Manufactured Goods. | Manufactured 


Group of Industries. Manufactured; ——————————————__ Products 
Products. Value of Value of Available 
Net Domestic for 
Imports. Exports. |Consumption.! 
$ $ $ $ 

Weretablesproductsinn sd: io cadckise af .uiclnvie ibe net 672,023,666] 109,552,549} 88,469,074) 693,107,141 

POUR DTOGUCES en fata actos tae. siniGis ses osteo » He ecole 417,540,878} 30,104,570} 44,448,811} 403,196,637 

MOL CUE PLOGUCUSES sheesh a nme coe ee tenee 361,814, 733] 103,779,840; 6,079,690] 459,514,883 

WVOOGtANG PaApersPrOdUCtSaccdisnin su srsacsaw ss cacarne.s 636,599,911] 43,367,938] 219,332,521 460, 635,328 

NEUE AH CET GSKDLOUUCtS Se aie ear heise Siers-sp orasa ets 569, 745,973] 187,908,976) 38,936,076| 718,718,873 

WOH-TOrrous IMetAL PLOCUCUS A... so 2 os ctsleld vale. cate nots 250,458,721] 53,723,801} 59,006,916 245,175,606 

Non-metallic mineral products....... fe apne Ra ae 216,812,827) 55,135,444 7,346, 964 264, 601,307 
Chemicals and allied products.................05. 119,969,637] 35,068,281] 12,825,852 142,212,066 — 

NiaseGHANCOUSHNGUSET 165 +... is wicis,« cist ewps patina spo. onaros 57,966,187; 57,186,834] 13,662,566 101,490, 405 

RCerpE Al Clecerie SUALIONS: «occ sc tu cucccedee secs sa 126, 088, 145 91,332 4,453, 280 121,676,197 

OLAS S A980 eters. oteree, corcirilee es cc o's 3, 428,970,628) 675,919,565) 494,561,750) 3,610,828, 443 

ML OURIS S192 0 Sorc ior oe omen wee cee ees 4,029,371,340} 939,226,894) 690,904,225) 4,277,694,009 

OUaIS; 21928 2a a55, ale eedacensh ahem 3,738,484, 728] 954,468,018) 702,314,797) 3,990, 637,949 

POUAIS 098 Cacao ccc ec  corcann pecan 3,394, 713, 270} 825,147 919} 648,178,000) 3,571, 683,189 

Motalssl 926k ocd: cies ee eb Ae 3,221, 269,231) 767,022,008) 673,709,266) 3,314,581, 973 

WPS EL PIR Ty ee ea 2,948, 545,315] 671,462,940} 695,325,245) 2,924, 682,010 

OCA HL ORAL OBS Boies bo wa oe 2,695, 053,582] 576,031,243] 591,598,479] 2,679, 486,346 

CES Cpa 1-5 elie Saeco a hee 2, 781,165,514) 639,343,645) 591,829,306] 2,828,679,853 

POGAISS LOC e roth eae cee coe 2,482, 209,130) 574,551,323) 515,173,415) 2,541,587, 038 


1For 1928 to 1930 foreign products imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of 
products available for consumption, but for 1927 and previous years this was impossible since foreign exports 
for these years had never been analysed as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. There- 
fore in this table the value of manufactured products made available for consumption, for the years 1922 to 
1927 inclusive, is an overstatement by the amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods in each 
year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 


Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
: Industries. 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many natural 
resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agricultural 
resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries are mainly based. 
The sea and lake fisheries also make an important contribution of raw materials to 
the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, the industrial 
development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings and gradual growth over 
a period of many years, and the comparatively small home market, restricted at 
the present time to a population of about ten millions, a large part of it in scattered 
agricultural areas, is still one of the difficulties of the situation. Yet Canada is now 
not merely the second largest manufacturing country in the British Empire; her 
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exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods and her exports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the United States exceed the 
exports of raw materials. The rate at which this movement is to continue will 
depend almost entirely upon growth within the Dominion—upon the further develop- 
ment of the many-sided physical assets of the country. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compila- 
tion of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine 
to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently 
the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous class and 
now forms a class by itself. 


} Vegetable Products.—Though first in value of gross production in 1930, this 
_group ranked only fourth in the number of people employed and salaries and wages 
paid. With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices, sugar factories, and rice. 
mills, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm pro- 
ducts for their raw materials. They produced, in 1930, 19-6 p.c. of the total manu- 
facturing production and employed 13-1 p.c. of all persons engaged in manufacturing 
industries. 

The flour-milling industry is the leading industry of the group from the point 
of view of gross value of products. This industry, which has existed to meet the 
domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest manufac- 
tures, but it is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. 
The War and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade. The 383 
flour mills, many of them of the most modern type and highest efficiency, have a 
capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity 
reached about 121,000 barrels per day. Since then, the industry has been adversely 
affected by the difficulties which beset the Canadian grain trade and the great 
decline in the prices of grains. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 
_ barrels in 1928 to 7,514,778 barrels in 1930, but in spite of the decrease Canada: 
continues to be one of the leading exporters of wheat flour. 

The rubber industry is another industry of importance in the industrial life of 
the country. Canada now ranks among the leading countries of the world as a 
manufacturer of rubber goods. In 1930, she was the fifth largest'importer of raw 
rubber in the world, ranking after the United States, the United Kingdom, France 
and Germany. Existing plants in 1930 numbered 47 and represented a capital 
investment of $69,164,512 including equipment and working capital. These plants 
furnished employment to 15,163 persons who received $15,895,479 in salaries and 
wages and produced goods valued at $73,752,673. They also used raw materials 
to the value of $28,821,759, mainly imported from tropical countries. The rubber 
industry also forms an adjunct of considerable importance to the cotton yarn and 
cloth industry which supplies tire fabrics. The industry, besides supplying the 
domestic market, contributes materially to the export trade of Canada. The 
_ products find their way to the remotest parts of the world as a glance at the list of 
countries to which rubber tires are shipped would show. Spain, Peru, Dutch East 
Indies, Portuguese Africa and China are but a few of the far-flung countries into 
which Canadian tires find their way. 
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The fruit and vegetable preparations industry which includes canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, jams, etc., comprises another large division of 
this group. In 19380, this industry reported an output valued at $43,093,752, a 
capital investment of $46,135,025 and an employment of 10,651 persons who received 
$5,634,355 in salaries and wages. The development of the canned foods trade has 
affected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Fruits and vegetables of 
many kinds are to be had at all times of the year with much of their original fresh- 
ness and flavour. The producers in the country are provided with an enormously 
extended market and the consumers in both city and country with cheap and whole- 
some food in great variety. The industry has made rapid strides in the past few 
years. During the period of 1923-30.the volume of fruit and vegetable prepara- 
tions produced increased 149-0 p.c. This growth is indeed remarkable as it 
represents a corresponding increase in the domestic demand for these products, the 
foreign trade being relatively small as compared with the domestic production. 
Imports in 1930 were valued at: $6,819,532 and exports at $2,706,661. According 
to these figures, the industry supplies about 92 p.c. of the domestic requirements. 


The sugar-refining industry is also of substantial importance. The demands 
created by the War gave it a great impetus. All things considered 1919 was a 
record year. The number of persons employed (3,491), the value added by manu- 
facture ($16,321,882) and the exports ($22,953,135) were the highest recorded 
while the volume of sugar manufactured was only 10 p.c. lower than that of the peak 
year 1925 when 11,714,967 cwt. was produced. Since 1925, however, exports of 
sugar have declined with the result that production and employment slackened 
considerably. In 1930, the 8 sugar refineries reported a capital investment of 
$43,855,155 and a value of production of $42,935,722. They also employed 2,281 
persons who received $3,560,260 in salaries and wages, and paid out $30,610,701 for 
materials. Exports of sugar in 1930 amounted to 218,150 ewt. valued at $1,025,073. 


The beverages industry—breweries, distilleries and wineries—which are import- 
ant elements of the vegetable products group, have expanded from a production of 
$30,000,000 in 1922 to $87,000,000 in 1930, owing partly to the modification of 
prohibition laws in Canada and also to the fact that a large part of their production 
is exported directly or indirectly to the United States. The tobacco industry, 
another important factor in the vegetable products group, had a total production 
~ in 1930 of nearly $86,000,000 and a payroll of 8,905 persons who received $7,837,711 
in salaries and wages. 


Animal Products.—Production in this group is determined, in large measure, 
by the demand at home and abroad for Canadian butter, cheese, canned fish, fresh 
or frozen meats, bacon and hams, condensed and evaporated milk, etc. 


The leading industry of the group is that of slaughtering and meat packing, 
with a value of production in 1930 of $164,029,953. Next comes butter and cheese 
with a value of $113,018,789. These two industries produced about two-thirds of 
the production of the entire group. 


: The butter and cheese industry, which manufactures a product of farm animals, 

has been for many years of leading importance in Canada. Originating in the 

agricultural districts of the Maritime Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 

and the southern counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie 

Provinces and in the more recent northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For 

an industry so large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency 
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toward consolidation in large units, the gross production of $113,018,789 coming 
from no fewer than 2,698 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points 
throughout the farming communities. 


The leather industries have long been established on a considerable scale, 
mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide 
a ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no 
fewer than 179 boot and shoe factories were in operation in 1930, chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario, representing a total capital of over $28,000,000 with an annual output 
of over $40,000,000 and employing 13,922 men and women. The canning and 
preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts, 699 establishments were engaged in 1930 in canning, curing 
and packing of various kinds of fish that were valued at $33,000,000. 


Textile Products.—The principal manufactures which may be so classified 
are: awnings, tents and sails; cotton and jute bags; batting and wadding; carpets, © 
mats and rugs; men’s factory clothing; women’s factory clothing; cordage, rope and 
twine; corsets; cotton and woollen waste; cotton textiles; cotton thread; cotton yarn 
and cloth; dyeing and finishing of textiles; dressed flax; men’s furnishing goods; 
hats and caps; hosiery and knitted goods; linen goods; oiled and waterproof clothing; 
silk goods; woollen cloth; woollen textiles and woollen yarns. An output of $426,- 
247,587 was established for this wide industrial group in the year 1929, being an 
increase of 2-6 p.c. over 1928. Thisis the highest figure attained since the depression 
of 1921, but it must be remembered that the index number of wholesale prices for 
fabrics, textiles and textile products has dropped from 303-2 in 1920 to 156-9 in 1929 
and there is therefore every justification for assuming that the year 1929 was a 
-record one in the textile industry: 


In common with all other industrial groups, the textile industries of Canada 
felt the effects of the general depression prevailing in 1930. The output of textiles 
and textile products was valued at $361,814,733, a decrease of $64,432,854 or 15-1 
p.c. as compared with 1929. The textile industries, however, were not as severely 
affected as this figure would indicate. Drastic declines in the value of raw mate- 
rials with the consequent decline in the value of finished products account for the 
greater part of the decrease in the value of production, the yearly index of whole- 
sale prices of fibres, textiles and textile products having dropped from 156-9 in 
1929 to 140-5 in 1930, a decrease of 10-4 p.c. Therefore, the decline in the index 
of volume for textile products from 133-8 in 1929 to 124-4 in 1980, as shown in 
Table 5 on p. 416—a decline of 7 p.c.—gives a better idea as to the extent of the 
recession experienced by the textile group of industries in 1930. 


The outstanding feature of the textile situation in Canada in 1930 was the 
expansion of the silk industry at a time when practically all other industries were 
experiencing a diminished demand for their products. Compared with 1929, the 
silk industry increased its output by $3,332,518 and furnished employment to 1,021 
more persons. 


In net production, 7.e., in value added by manufacture, which is a truer criterion 
than gross production of the place of the group in the industrial life of the country, 
the textile group was fourth in 1930 among the ten major groups shown in the Census 
of Manufactures on p. 410, being exceeded only by the wood, iron and vegetable 
products groups. Textiles accounted for over 10 p.c. of the net manufacturing 
production of Canada. As an indication of the contribution which the textile 
group made in 1930 to employment in the Dominion, the group stood third in both 
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the number of employees and in salaries and wages paid, with nearly 17 p.c. of the 
total employees in manufacturing and 13 p.c. of the total salaries and wages paid. 
Again, this wide group of textiles may be regarded as two distinct divisions: (1) the 
spinning, weaving and knitting trades, and (2) the finishing trades. If so regarded, 
the first division still assumes the proportions of a very large industrial group with 
a gross production for 1930 of $165,571,736 ,while the second division is still larger 
with $196,242,997 gross production. 


The hosiery and knitted goods industry, with products worth $54,117,924, 
ranked second in the textile group in 1930. Despite the depressed condition of the 
textile industry generally, the volume and value of production in this branch of the 
industry held up remarkably well, the value of production being $6,457,243 or 10-9 
p.c. lower than the peak year of 1929. Employment only declined by 883 or 4-7 
p.c. 

- The production of hosiery of all kinds ranked first in importance with an output 
valued at $21,112,263. Next in order came underwear, combination and separate 
garments with a value of $15,812,529. Various other knitted and woven goods 
accounted for $13,518,933, while yarns and numerous small sundries made up the 
balance. 


The industry is located chiefly in the province of Ontario; 105 of the 158 estab- 
lishments were located there and produced $36,911,433 or almost 70 p.c. of the entire 
output. The province of Quebec followed with an output of $13,004,533 or slightly 
over 24 p.c. of the total. 


Wood and Paper.—aAn outstanding feature of the general expansion of Cana- 
dian commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the industries 
associated with forestry. Lumber output has shown wide fluctuations, being 
so largely dependent upon building and construction operations which are them- 
selves subject to wide cyclical fluctuations. Furthermore, the increasing adoption 
of fireproof types of construction has resulted in a lower lumber consumption in 
proportion to the total building done. Thus the quantity of lumber sawn in 1911 
has never since been equalled, the total being 4,918,000 M board feet compared 
with 3,989,421 M feet in 1930, the exports amounting to 35 to 40 p.c. of the total 
in each year. In contrast with this is the progress in pulp and paper production. 
The census of 1881 recorded only 36 paper and 5 pulp-mills in existence in Canada. 
In 1930 there were 109 pulp and paper-mills, consuming more than 4,741,349 cords 
of pulpwood in the year and using hydro-electric power to the extent of over 5 
billion k.w.h. Production of wood pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 tons and in 1930, 
3,619,345 tons. Production of newsprint in 1917 was 689,847 tons, in 1921, 805,114 
tons, in 1923, 1,252,000 tons and in 1924, 1,388,081 tons, while in 1930, the produc- 
tion was 2,497,952 tons. Included in the totals are hanging and poster papers. 
Canadian production in 1930 exceeded that of the United States by 95 p.c., so that 
Canada now occupies first place among the countries of the world in the production 
of newsprint paper. 


Iron and Its Products.—The manufacture of iron and steel and their products 
is one of Canada’s basic industries. Iron ore is not now produced in Canada as 
the known deposits, though extensive, are not of sufficiently high grade to permit 
economic recovery under present conditions. Yet there has been built up a primary 
steel industry of considerable importance and the secondary or fabricating industries 
have been expanding steadily to meet the country’s increasing requirements. 
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There are now four concerns which make pig iron in Canada, one being in 
Nova Scotia and three in Ontario. The former.uses Nova Scotia coal and iron 
ore from the great Wabana d2posits which it controls on Bell island, Newfoundland, 
while the Ontario works are dependent on foreign ore and coal which are brought 
from the United States. These companies have blast furnaces with a rated capacity 
of 1-5 million tons of pig iron per annum but the highest tonnage yet attained was 
1,080,160 long tons in 1929. Open hearth steel furnaces and rolling-mills are also 
operated by these companies which produce steel ingots, blooms and billets, bars, 
rods, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. Including electric 
steel furnaces, there were 27 steel plants in operation in 1930 which, with the 16 
rolling mills, 4 pig iron plants and 2 ferro-alloy plants, represented a capital of $112,- 
000,000 and employed 9,723 hands to produce primary products worth $52,588,935. 

Among the secondary industries, the production and maintenance of railway 
cars, locomotives and parts is of first importance. In 1930, there were 37 plants 
for this purpose and 25,952 workers were employed. The value of products was 
$104,922,701, which was $22,000,0C0 lower than in 1929. 

Automobile manufacturing is one of Canada’s largest industries with 12,541 
employees, products valued at $101,677,487 and a capital investment of $90,671,678 
in 1930. This was not a representative year and the figures are hardly indicative 
of the real importance of the industry. In 1929, for instance, 16,435 people were 
employed in the 17 plants then in operation and cars and parts worth $177,315,593 
were produced for the home and export markets. Recently a number of new auto 
and truck factories have been established in Canada so that there are now 21 
factories in operation with a yearly capacity of about 400,000 vehicles. 

The export trade in automobiles and parts reached its peak in 1929 when cars 
and parts worth $47,005,671 were shipped to other countries. In 1930 this market 
declined to $20,386,354. 

There are also numerous works for the manufacture of machinery, agricultural 
and implements, sheet metal products, foundry products and similar articles of iron 
steel and the variety of products made in these establishments is increasing yearly. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—Rapid development of Canada’s resources in the 
field of non-ferrous metals, the completion of large electric power projects and the 
more extensive use of electrical equipment, has led to a spectacular increase in this 
group of manu/‘actures in recent years. ‘The importance of the non-ferrous metals 
as a factor in Canada’s economic life may be judged by the fact that in 1930 in a 
year of depression and declining prices the output of the 428 works reached a value 
of $250,458,721. This compares with $283,545,666 in 1929 and $183,501,723 in 
1926. Capital invested in these factories in 1980 was $325,605,549 and the number 
of employees was 38,756. 

The production of electrical apparatus is eighth in nireinticteiens among all manu- 
facturing industries and growth has been rapid in the last few years. . From a value 
of $51,000,000 in 1923 the output advanced to $113,796,002 in 1929 and then suffered 
a decline in 1930 to $104,577,790. Capital has advanced in the same period from 
$65,077,942 to $102,979,896 and employees from 13,268 to 20,568. <A total of 149 
plants were engaged in this line of manufacture in 1930. Radio has contributed a 
great deal to this growth, the output in 1930 being 170,082 sets worth $19,196,936 
at factory prices. 

The smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals has also shown a rapid gain. 
Within the last year or so two new copper refineries and two smelters have been 
added to Canada’s metallurgical works. In 1930 the 13 smelters or refineries in 
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operation reported a capital investment of $163,092,471 and employed 8,626 workers. 
The value of smelter and refinery products was $100,946,136, including aluminium, 
nickel, cobalt, blister copper, electrolytic copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, cadmium, 
bismuth, platinum, palladium, and other refinery products. 

Exports of non-ferrous metals and their products reached nearly $116,000,000 - 
in 1930. 


-Non-Metallic Minerals.—This group of manufactures includes such leading 
industries as coke making, oil refining, the manufacture of glass, artificial abrasives, 
bricks, cement, etc. Final figures for 1930 show that the output for this group 
was $25,000,000 or 10-4 p.c. below the corresponding total for 1929. 

The petroleum-refining industry is by far the largest of the group. Canada 
produces some crude oil but the bulk of the oil treated in Canadian refineries is 
imported from United States or South America. In 1930 there were 15 refineries 
operating at advantageous points across the Dominion. These units used 1,064,- 
434,974 gallons of crude oil in that year and produced refined commodities worth 
$90,809,711. About 5,030 people were given employment and the capital invest- 
ment was $69,077,982. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—That chemical manufactures occupy an 
important place in Canadian industry is apparent from the fact that in 1930 
an average of 15,503 persons were employed in the 591 plants which made chemicals 
and allied products. These plants produce the greater part of the chemicals that 
are consumed in this country. In 1930 the apparent consumption of chem!cals 
and allied products amounted in value to $140,000,000, of which $120,000,000 or 
85 p.c. was of domestic manufacture. 

Chemicals and like products of great diversity are made in Canada but paints, 
soaps, medicinals, acids and chemical salts are most important. Production from 
the 17 plants in the heavy chemical industry, which represents a capital of $52,000,- 
000 normally amounts to about $20,000,000 and in 1929 was up to $28,000,000. 
Acetic acid, calcium cyanamide, sodium cyanide, caustic soda, soda ash, sulphuric 
acid, phosphorus, calcium carbide and nitre cake are among the leading products. 
The export trade in these commodities amounted to about $11,000,000 in 1930. 

The paints industry employed 2,835 workers in 1930 and paid $4,307,998 in 
salaries and wages. Production in that year was valued at $23,966,502. The soap 
industry is next in importance, there being 68 factories in this line of manufacture 
with output worth $18,167,838. The production of medicinals and pharmaceuticals 
was worth $17,768,806 and 2,833 people worked in the 144 factories in this industry. 
Compressed gases, fertilizers, coal-tar products, wood-distillation products, inks, 
adhesives, polishes, and a multitude of other such products are also made in. the 
chemical plants. 

Many chemical products are also made in industries which for statistical 
purposes are not included in the chemicals and allied products group. For instance, 
pulp and paper, distilled liquors, brewery products, and artificial abrasives are 
classified in other groups. By extending the scope of the chemical industry to include 
these other factories which primarily use chemical processes, approximately 100,000. 
workers would be employed and production would total about $631,000,000. 


Central Electric Stations.—This industry is shown under the totals by groups 
in Table 7 as a separate group in order to facilitate the presentation of statistics of 
power installed in the other groups and industries. 

The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada during 
1930 are presented in Table 7 on pp. 424-429. 
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7.—_Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Group and Kind of Industry. 


Establish- 
ments. 


Capital 


Employed. 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


Female. 
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British Columbia and Yukon.............. 
ToTaLs BY GROUPS. 
Vegetable products 
Animal products 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products 
Tron and its products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Chemicals and allied products 
Miscellaneous industries 
Central electric stations 
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Biscuits, confectionery, chocolates, etc.... 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 
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Coffee, tea and spices 


Distilleries 


Foods, breakfast 
Foods, stock and poultry 
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Fruit and vegetable canning, evaporating, 
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Macaroni, vermicelli, ete 
Malt and malt products 
Maple syrup and sugar 
Pickles, vinegar, sauces, etc 
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Rubber goods, including rubber footwear.. 


Sugar refineries 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 
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Belting, leather 
Boot and shoe findings, leather 
Boots and shoes, leather 
Butter and cheese 
Condensed milk 
Fish curing and packing 
Fur dressing and dyeing 
HUTS COOUS aint oe 
Gloves and mittens, leather 
Hair goods, animal 
Hair goods, human 
Harness and saddlery 
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Leather tanneries 
Sausage and sausage casings 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Trunks and bags 
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' Primary Power: see pp. 462 to 464. 


5, 203,316, 760 


3,441,958 
133, 671, 163 
140, 611, 530 


1,727, 064,388 
2,431,369, 848] 
188, 413, 164 


65, 486, 140 
109,930, 271 
403 , 328, 298 


569,403, 769 
233,334,972 
368, 567, 643 


1, 221,357, 252 


757, 797, 256 
325, 605, 549 
336,018, 922 
168,119, 152 

84,912, 229 


1,138,200, 016 


569, 403, 769) . 


54, 405, 093 
51,914,170 
67,637,142 
13, 658, 248 
61,533, 825 
6,352, 859 
56, 264, 148 
8,430, 942 
1,944,821 
5,878, 827 


35,119,475 
634, 013 
3,426,727 
1,835,319 
7,962,510 
1,389, 167 
11,015,550 
767,722 
69, 164,512 
43, 855, 155 
51,376, 115 
8,557, 966 
6, 278, 463 


233, 334, 972 
885,412 
1,388,322 
1,368,338 
28, 162,582 
50,502, 406 
8, 086, 430 
30, 827, 607 
1,215, 702 
11,592,105 
3, 020, 539 
699, 164 
22,011 
3,316,177 
1,405, 202 
26,092, 825 
1, 224, 025 
60, 778, 996 
2,747,129 


70,525] 22,418 


147 
1,456 
1,356 

20,353 
35, 747 
3,177 
1,775 
1,934 
4,580 


7,900 
7,908 
6,358 
15,790 
13, 166 
5,571 
3,281 
3,163 
1,661 
5,727 


Salaries. 
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184, 239,117 


196, 878 
3,341,727 
3,155,093 

52,328,030 
97,716,795 
8,048, 138 
3, 639, 629 
4,432,443 
11,380,384 


21, 272, 082 
15,340,127 
18, 968, 278 
43,065,048 
36,033, 814 
15,278,725 
8,011, 167 
9,339,815 
4,476,932 
12,448, 129 


21, 272, 082 
3, 607, 864 
1, 669,572 
2, 250, 850 

930, 697 
878,670 
36,810 
1,975, 066 
122,346 
146,327 
200, 969 


820,917 
23, 877 


154,498 


15,345,127 
25, 148 
80,715 

85,478 
2,370,504 


- 4,935, 2432 


394, 754 


3,539,917 
217,364 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1930. 


Wage-Earners. 


Power 
Installed. 


Cost of 
Fuel Used. 


431,463) 120,033 


1,116 
15,739 
13,508 

131, 433 
203,119 
18, 787 

4,679 
10, 255 
32,827 


49, 025 


754 
3,441 
3,172 

47,441 
55,400 


3,594 


432 
1,464 
4,335 


24,386 
12,438 
59,757 
11,090 
2,698 
4,561 
757 
2,587 
1,759 


24,386 
5,722 
2,231 

52 


623 
3,811 

9 
4,747 
13 


551,853, 649 


591, 228 

14, 195, 963 
11, 833,348 
164, 507, 645 
273 , 064, 657 
25, 893,097 
5,589, 964 
12, 659,590 
43,518, 157 


63, 987,161 
40,219, 271 
78, 934,818 


131,341, 841] . 


129,395, 794 
37,040,302 
31,229,998 
11,701,974 
13, 163, 176 
14,839,314 


63, 987,161 
7,496, 804 
17,774, 961 
4,505,784 
1,137,851 
1,557, 264 
757,079 
3,910, 158 
489, 299 
153, 608 
433 , 563 


3, 334, 678 


46, 586 
12, 155, 880 
2,651,590 
4,976,302 
373, 642 
436, 388 


40,219, 271 
118, 981 
132, 141 
206, 953 

10, 487,558 

8,136, 673 
671, 638 
3,383, 902 
514,962 
2,547,377 
951,356 


490,339 


7,105, 452! 


7, 2201 
225, 8511 
189, 2741 

2,823,590! 
2,358, 8291 
403, 653 1 
130, 806! 
173, 1471 
793, 0821 


313,527 
105, 833 
171,324 
2,126,515 
576, 609 
401, 817 
213,917 
87,382 
54, 820 
5,572,561 


313,527 


105,833 
333 

336 
1,934 
6,127 
26,552 
3, 851 
13,327 
898 
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56,518,747] 1,666,983, 902) 1,761,986, 726] 3,428,970, 628 


114, 793 
2,916,336 
1,743,591 

15,165,061 
27,044, 693 
2,521, 758 
2,003, 206 
1,518,951 
3,495, 758 


6, 523, 849 
3, 040, 109 
3,377, 826 
12, 671, 180 
9, 649, 582 
3,577, 638 
13, 103,310 
1,572,930 

407,444 
2,594,879 


6,523,849 
550, 108 
1, 648, 236 
561, 462 
44,034 
442,564 
81,600 
417,301 
75,618 
8,451 

97, 563 


307,074 


22,485 
176, 106 


3,040,109 
21,273 
7,174 
15,748 
112,804 
1,069, 453 
321,998 
410, 900 


16,791 


2,546, 827 
44,506,178 
33, 897, 264 

462,244, 278 
836, 666, 780 
74,761, 265 
35, 608, 157 
53, 621, 884 
123, 131, 269 


357,510,340 
285,328,411 
184, 63, 865 
268 , 249, 293 
281, 713, 862 
111, 738,411 
107, 206, 674 
48, 165, 038 
22,508, 008 


397,510, 340 
25,044,901 
36, 582, 843 
16,534, 273 
17,328,532 

6, 616, 520 
16, 853, 969 
102,823,717 
2,553,523 
1,939,303 
3, 821,039 


19, 816, 763 
116, 410 
6,476, 883 
726,478 
2,597,715 
1,016, 234 
6,320,016 
1,107,017 
28, 821,759 
30,610, 701 
24, 286, 734 
2,616, 290 
2,898, 720 


285,328, 411 
219,911 
488,490 
510, 787 

20,521, 726 
80,559, 841 
2,521,960 
21,081,489 
215, 625 
9,537, 657 
2,244,124 
475,339 
9,434 
1,076, 434 
1,047, 757 
13, 162,214 
1,701,441 

129, 004,327 
949, 855 


1,708, 139 
41,296, 743 
29,570,998 

560, 036, 409 
876,358, 542 
67, 663, 725 
26, 668, 609 
40,692,898 
117,990, 663 


314,513,326 
132,212, 467 
177, 250, 868 
368,350,618 
288,032,111 
138,720,310 
109, 606, 153 
71,804,599 
35,458, 129 
126,038, 145 


314, 513, 326 
33,014, 701 
37,012,051 
40, 986, 816 

7,049,915 
18,309,341 
3,497, 453 
21, 680, 807 
4,045,919 
1, 132,615 
3,239, 120 


11, 641, 652 
371, 241 
933,550 
519, 669 

2,219, 838 
339, 036 
5,315,321 
260, 084 

44,930,914 

12,325,021 

61,385, 052 

2,408, 967 
1,894, 243 


132, 212, 467 
210,464 
337, 636 
521,413 

19,957, 185 
32,458, 948 
11,082, 783 
11,891,819 
1,410, 199 


3d, 025, 626 
1, 188,508 


1, 022, 280, 687 
1,713, 025,322)" 
142,424,990 


241,121,932 


124,504,524 


113,018; 789 


4,254, 966 
85, 802,921 
63, 468, 262 


62,276, 766 
94,314, 782 


SS BO 92 SD St he OS OO 


672,023,666] 1 
417,540, 878] 2 
361,814, 733] 3 
636,599,911) 4 
569, 745,973] 5 
250, 458, 721] 6 
216,812,827) 7 
119,969, 637} 8 

9 

0 


57,966, 137 


126, 038, 145|£ 


672, 023, 666 


58,059, 602 
73,594, 894 
57,521, 089 
24,378,447 
24,925, 861 
20,351,422 


6,599, 442 
3,071,918 
7,060, 159}10 


31,458, 415/11 
487, 651/12 
7,410, 433/13 
1,246, 147/14 
4,817, 553|15 
1,355, 270|16 
11,635, 337|17 
1,367, 101/18 
73, 752, 673/19 
42,935, 722/20 
85, 671, 786/21 
5,025, 257/22 
4,792, 963) 23 


SH 92S Ot > OO 


417,540,878 


430,375 
826, 126 
1,032, 200 
40,478,911 


13, 604, 7438 
32,973, 308 
1,625, 824 
15, 733,768 
4,057, 529|10 
912,515/11 
18, 558)12 
2,069, 002/13 
2, 268, 559) 14 
19,936, 315)15 
2,386, 040/16 


SS OO 92 SG Ot hm Ge OS 


164, 029, 953|17 


2, 138,363|18 
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MANUFACTURES 


7._Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


Female. 


: Establish-] -. Capital 
Group and Kind of Industry. cakes) Lanphrsed: 

Group 3.—TExTILES AND TEXTILE PRODUCTS. No. $ 

Notals= oe Soe ele aco Rea ee een 1,886) 368,567,643 
Awnings, tents'and sailsi..cc oe secs ere te: 60 2,036, 822 
IPars ,COCLOM ANCL fULO ss eects ote ares 23 5,631,776 
IB a bbing. hottest ee oh cra 8 2,665, 952 
Carmouss cnc Ie GAGE ais ass Oe hee 19 6, 628, 481 
@lothineiactory, mens... 7.ee ee: 192 26, 294, 787 
Clothing: factory, women s..ceec.eesee oo 455 23,432,441 
Cordage ropeand twine .--seee ee 13 12, 281, 660 
Gonsetstes ai: ee tum see: «eh. etter: 19 5,277, 642 
Cotton and wool waste................000- of 1,041, 227 
@ottonitextilessmO7st.n. a. cee ate ee 22 1, 125, 649 
Cottonwthreadtee eee wie nhc tek eco Ul 4,214,075 
Cotton yearn andeclouh sates ce eet tee ek 33 78,542, 804 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........ 387 28,351,092 
axa CPOSSOG watcsl tit Mane een eerie 10 108, 203 
BnmnishinescOOUS = MeniSe. sean. ont oe 158 17,597,012 
Ia tatanGaCaps eae be oe ee cate eae aeteme« 153 7,274, 087 
Hosiery, knitted goods and fabric gloves. . 167 65, 047,351 
PMinenreOOUS... meee take. eres pete wee eee 3 740, 757 
Miscellaneous) textilesssen.....c meteorite. 115 12,892,467 
Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 17 1,024, 347| - 
Silisandsancuacia silk si... ae eee 25 30,506, 060 
Woollen? clotin my inc attra eek 46 20, 202, 796 
Woollemcoodstntets ac... « oaone een. 25 8,476, 055 
Woollentyarn eat secre. SR PRE Sater nce: 26 7,174, 100 
Group 4.—Woop AND ParER PRODUCTS. 

TOGaIS Pct sth .eeha eck tien: cee he 7,816) 1,221,357, 252 
Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... ff 119, 448 
IBIieprinting: Vee see.eii once eects. 15 182, 608 
ID OAt UCN Cheer Meee ee. oer teenth ois 122 3, 123, 984 
iBoxes:and barsupapers....... saeco. 126 21, 667, 586 
IF ORGS WIOOUONCER EE arate. ote eee ae wns 123 10, 636, 465 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 317 7,662,388 
Carriage and wagon materials............. 6 659, 801 
Clothesipins, Re eerie. oe eer eee: 3 278, 615 
Wolhinsyand Caskets ene ene: 36 3, 784,344 
CWooperave 7. et Pe es ee ee 75 2,332, 065 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. 76 9, 806,326 
HUSCEISIOR. .)... cee Mee rnc cee eres 10 274,992 
Moonne, hardwoOOd esi... Mere eee en. 23 6, 293, 271 
CUETIICUT C2, cy atee te ee oe tae aes 366) ‘ 41,495,827 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings.............. 12 1, 255, 156 
ithosraphingees cok o..e eeeee ineeee 46 17,111, 128 
Miscellaneous paper products.............. 58 8,906, 509 
Miscellaneous wooden products............ 171 5, 757, 447 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc.. 728 49,333,121 
Printing and bookbinding.” santie een 905 38, 837, 176 
Printing and, publishing e..,..een cee 776 66, 860, 624 
iP ulprandspa pers Renate oR eee 109 714, 437, 104 
Roofing paper, wall board, etc............. ily! 5, 347, 233 
SAWN Sey. Mees ce oe ee os aie saat 181, 116, 933 
PpOLving COO Secs. ete tine neta ea eee Pall 2,715, 746 
Stationery and envelopes.................- 39 6,011, 637 
(LEAS; COMPOSItION tee ete... eee te ee 28 793, 785 
Woodenware: Seas. ater ecentes ss ot 14 1,033,414 
Woodturning Jt. sant sc ..cs cc eee ees ae ee 39 2,120,617 
Allvother industriestme. «vom semen cence 17 11,394, 902 

Group 5.—IRon Anp Its Propwcts. 

Totals i. 5 «cc Ras ike see eee 1,196) 757,797,256 
Acrenttural implements..... cence. oe BiG 98, 684, 828 
AUtoMLODILES “es 458.4 ccs ee eee eek 16 90, 671, 678 
AUtOMODIIE: SUPDIES.. 0... cents eee «os OG 16, 654, 683 
IBiGVGlese seen tak anios Lee eee 3 2,931, 867 
Boilers, tanks and engines................. 35} . 9,982,016 
Bridge and structural steel work........... 13 28,922,951 
GCastines and foreings....0......ietsoeet e+ 340 100,318, 189 
AEA Ware ANG wOOlss. a. :) shee ckae hase. 133 "32, 259,387 
Tron and steel products, n.e.8.............. 62 11, 738, 866 
IAC MINEI Vee oe tee ether ccc che hob hw. 174 69,454, 103 
IRTIMAE Yaron ANG, SLCClan., «... cea hie ek. 49 112,079,926 
Railway novlimerstoek.1) ... cen conuice «ces BL 95,785, 640 
Sheet metal products. ....¢..0ccc see's cies 155 53,368, 130 
Wire and wire goods................ Fibre? 65 84,944,902 


Salaries. 


$ 
18, 968,278 
180,476 
316, 787 
141,541 
449,024 
2,464, 204 
3,630, 112 
262, 606 


123, 021 
43,065,048 
8,780 
27,273 
209, 613 
1,466, 852 
558, 729 
292, 586 
23,959 
15, 800 
182, 936 
101, 062 
1,388, 043 
6,918 
309, 381 
2,615, 142 
113,044 
1,431,077 
668, 200 
265, 098 
2,275,359 
4,394, 820 
11, 831,366 
9,538, 588 
375,455 
3,386, 658 
119, 688 
663, 469 
98,537 
84, 480 
98, 650 
513,485 


36,033,814 
2,915, 138 
4,775,918 
1,095, 934 

177,101 

730, 654 
2,740,971 
5,574, 926 
1,824, 029 
1,197,617 
5,068, 744 
1,992,950 
4,203, 257 
2,603,195 
1,133,380 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1930— 


tinued. 


Wage-Earners. Values of Products. 


Cost of Cost of 


Power 


ae Mal ° 
Male. gaa Wages Installed. | Fuel Used.| Materials. Net rere Fe 
No. No. $ tell es $ $ $ $ 
40,099} 59,757] 78,934,818 171,324; 3,377,826) 184,563,865] 177,250,868) 361,814,733 
237 186 400, 837 248 8, 058 1,077,189 1, 050, 555 2,127,744! 1 
290 560 658, 901 1, 183 22,920 7, 587, 868 2,291,594 9,879,462! 2 
119 95 205, 585 709 13,359 1,447, 880 1,486, 815 2,934,695! 3 
601 367 850,695 2,254 60, 158 1,955, 945 2,845, 121 4,801,066} 4 
4,605 4,900 9,078,786 1,615 73,405 21e Doe, O14 19, 285, 909 40, 819,423) 5 
4,041] 10,840} 12,852,899 2,849 49,041 35, 759,351 26,056,597 61,815,948) 6 
649 307 919,962 TOC 27,819 6,059, 887 2,491,462 8,551,349) 7 
98 1,144 812, 247 406 10,115 2, 221 ,ol3 2,357, 534 4,578, 847] 8 
116 53 141, 635 895 alas 1,148,574 350, 927 1,494,501) 9 
90 297 272,590 502 8,440 943,511 704,913 1, 648, 424/10 
177 430 462,095 1, 987 25,403 1,577, 661 2,239,207 3,816, 868/11 
9,479 7,013} 11,893,866 76, 746 666, 152 27,975,574 20,717,304 48, 692, 878)12 
4,596 6,937} 10,077, 293 15, 696 1, 021, 268 2,807,911 22,664, 753 25,472, 664/18 
96 1 ane le 28 261 32,249 51, 827 84, 076/14 
1,061 7,138 5,014, 875 2,163 56, 728 14, 790, 909 10,363,401 25, 154,310/15 
1,420 2,220 3,191,312 1,665 62,976 6, 662, 631 7,562, 158 14, 224, 789}16 
5,583] 11,705) 12,434,026 16, 980 467, 202 25,509,913 28,608,011 54,117, 924)17 
53 92 102,445 410 8,302 207, 189 226,496 433, 685/18 
865 142 978, 836 4,929 163, 783 5, 023,397 4,654,300 9,677, 697|19 
101 127 209,013 ibys! 8,591 487,186 496,135 983 , 321/20 
2,391 2,566 3,915,585 10,116 210,512 7,633,329 10,175, 269 17, 808, 598/21 
2,008 1552 2,681,823 11,558 248,716 6, 603, 930 5, 748, 742 12,347, 672/22 
746 253 816, 024 6, 802 70, 244 2,597, 953 2,661, 635 5, 259, 588/23 
677 832 940,175 3,383 89, 152 2,924,001 2,165, 203 . 5,089, 204/24 
125,048) 11,090) 131,341,841 2,126,515) 12,671,180) 268,249,293} 368,350,618) 636,599,911 
30 - ,001 69 ae, 93, 238 89,148 182,386] 1 
57 61, 682 100 1,860 115, 454 217,422 332,876) 2 
851 915,493 1,452 11,087 855, 944 1,831, 106 2,687,050} 3 
1,996 2,344 3,454, 883 TAO8o 98,790 10,451, 641 10,384,509 20,836,150) 4 
2,716 238 2,224,104 13, 200 30, 886 4, 2565002 4,557, 144 8,813,916] 5 
1,575 12 1,646, 807 3,653 67, 689 2,529,361 3,569, 296 6,098,657] 6 
94 - 115, 849 721 7,067 237, 807 230, 648 468,455) 7 
169 41 125 zo 240 171,110 330, 190 501,300) 8 
601 100 694,192 2,253 18, 522 Toad, 115 1, 848, 758 3,186,476} 9 
495 1 432,759 1,878 tai 1, 634, 157 889, 537 2,523 ,694/10 
1,728 461 3,637,442 Zaks 42,495 1,456,175 7,272,564 8,728, 739|11 
75 20 59, 734 1,080 613 78, 617 139, 592 218, 209} 12 
1,539 12 1,352,970 8,090 10,056 4,225,291 2,715,249 6,940, 540/18 
10, 296 466} 10,159,454 21,998 358, 888 13, 817,450 23 , 048, 745 36, 866, 195|14 
300 162 339, 989 872 8,755 239,894 892,143 1,132, 037|15 
1,931 718 3, 270,312 4,269 45,109 5,540, 702 8,157,215 13,697, 917|16 
914 392 1,189,814 3,410 72,981 4,815, 261 4,764,459 9,579, 720|17 
1,030 93 884, 420 4,360 18, 886 1, 686, 159 2,219,085 3,905, 244/18 
8,375 87 8, 706, 404 49,077 150, 3138 19, 220,215 17, 263,379 36, 483, 594/19 
7,088 2,410} 11,268, 228 10,367 146, 887 11,942, 885 25,998, 902 37,941, 787|20 
8,722 1,634] 15,105, 686 22,996 349, 831 15,993,916 56,019, 255 72,013,171}21 
28,911 764| 36,236,388 1,634,784] 10,633,286 81,992, 255 133, 681,991 215, 674, 246/22 
326 6 393,535 1,487 70, 238 2,652,398 2,821,592 5,473, 990/23 
41,704 78} 25,126, 243 316,176 305, 262 72,956, 762 48, 186, 223 121, 142, 985|24 
442 94 492,445 1,415 13, 838 950, 274 1,369, 654 2,319, 928/25 
513 753 1, 063, 877 1,216 18,794 4,091, 247 3,006, 827 7,098, 074/26 
184 3 296, 489 97 7,245 42,214 616, 631 658, 845] 27 
525 20 311,589 1,008 2,660 458, 066 574,135 1,032, 201/28 
469 62 352, 209 2,703 6,542 607,713 733,415 1,341, 128)29 
1,392 104 1,412,618 7,361 154, 811 3,798, 597 4,921, 804 8,720, 401/30 
100,644) 2,698) 129,395,794 576,609} 9,649,582} 281,718,862) 288,032,111) 569,745,973 
5,807 68 6,648,911 25,426 449,525 11,353, 523 15,548, 616 26,902,139] 1 
10,197 136| 14,697,864 42,379 659, 673 66,924,019 34,753, 468 101,677,487] 2 
2,809 235 3,431,245 11, 743 185, 765 10,682,111 7,719,476 18,401,587) 3 
309 28 418, 540 1,018 17,090 1,384, 866 578, 081 1,962,947) 4 
1,605 5 1,919, 150 7,881 95,309 4,565, 856 5,031,383 9,597,239) 5 
3,885 - 5,945,091 23,091 168,364 12,549, 435 13,506,348 26,055, 783) 6 — 
17, 688 292) 20,296,335 62,420 1,304, 060 28, 262, 602 45,971,069 74,233,671) 7 
4,647 747 4,893, 163 16, 270 284, 236 6,713,290 14, 760, 865 21,474, 155) 8 
Book 14 3,218,104 7,913 58, 548 5,798, 796 7,118,514 12,912,310) 9— 
8,420 180} 10,021,143 33 , 646 345, 898 18,326, 621 35,422, 861 53,749, 482/10 
8,906 238) 12,941,375 204, 639 3,757, 087 22,765, 648 29, 823, 287 52,588, 935)11-- 
24, 068 36} 33,421,798 107, 698 1,729, 627 60, 289, 445 44, 633, 256 104,922,701 Re 
6, 604 723 7,849, 692 17, 027 342,729 25, 090, 342 21,977, 137 47,067, 479/13 
3,178 211 3, 693,388 15, 458 251,671 7,007,308 11, 192,750 18, 200, 058)14 
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Capital 


Employed. 


$ 
325, 605, 549 
5, 217, 665 
26, 820,527 
102,979, 896 
10, 159, 074 
4,612,408 
805, 293 
175,010, 686 


336, 018, 922 
6,251, 425 
14,934, 798 
2,316, 645 
59,210, 737 
5,157,051 
33, 430,777 
4,099, 965 
89, 987, 235 
15, 962,392 
8,816.879 
11,197,039 
70,334,381 
4,685,549 
2,165,362 
7,468, 687 


168,119,152 
52,314, 567 
1,921,406 
5,042,373 
14,440, 452 
4,139,498 
1,587,091 
5,020, 875 
2,457, 836 
18, 843, 192 
10,775,475 
26, 212, 828 
1,414, 276 
18,340,715 
3,345,387 
2,263, 181 


84,912,229 
503, 406 
2,101, 232 
184, 836 
4,109, 862 
_ 1,408,331 
539, 845 
1,695,844 
4,927,342 
245, 270 

8, 255, 703 
970, 709 
9,076, 086 


1,194, 063 
205,339 
14,513, 146 
31,597,501 
304, 366 
646, 999 
699, 460 
210,365 
178, 924 
717,478 
446, 896 
129, 226 


1,138,200,016 


Male. 


7.—_Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 


55727 


Salaried Employees. 


Female. 


1,438 


: : Establish- 
ce) 
: Group and Kind of Industry. Genie: 
Group 6.—Non-FrerRovus Metat Propucts No. 
Totalssice Fh. 5 eee A ee eee a. ' 429 
HipPAhimmmiumiproducts::.-.. a. teeeaeere ne 14 
2) \ Brass-andi copper products.:-my.: lae aero 117 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 149 
4| Jewellery and silverware.................. 96 
5|") Mead stin-andszine products... aseae- 23 
6| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products. . 16 
7). Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 14 

Grovur 7.—Non-Merauuic Minera Proprs. 

TOtaIS Pete ee es Ses: See Bier, ae 1,234 
LMA brasive productse. sat. c. chee eee ieee e 13 
2| Aerated and mineral waters............... 385 
See As DESLOS*PEOUUCES He stint etter ttc. en: 11 
AES Caren Ger. re tec ck era ce ee eee 1l 
ai Cement* prod ucts ns. pact eee 146 
6| Clay products from domestic clay......... 203 
%7| Clay products from imported clay......... 15 
Si=-Cokerandicas products... eee hoes eee. 4] 
Ole Glasssproductsneeeeceyec.ce-c te ee aie 62 

10 LING te A BETS er a seeeie thin roe ne Mea pee hon cae 50 

11; Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products 24 

12|-sPetroleum=products:, ¢...0 to ee ee 8 28 

LOSSES alte reek Bee ete eens Ree oes 8 

14 Sandslimevbrickae).-....<:. 25 eee ee 11 

15} Stone, monumental and ornamental....... 226 
Group 8.—CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PrRopts 
MT Otals ice ie meee eas en shel 591 

1| Acids, alkalies and salts................... 17 
Ride A CDESKVOS) \oeerties SEA. able See le col 12 
3| Coal tar Gistitwen EN cscs ae One ks 10 
4} Explosives, ammunition and fireworks..... 10 
Bik Sher tilizersvae were ery eh, eae ees ees ae 14 
6) Lh lavourine extractsrew tine: Se ice 24 
diGgtGases<compressedees.. sa chute eeete ocee 30 
SSA links: ike Bata Oe Ia 0 ere Re Ot oD 
$| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 144 

10| Miscellaneous chemical products........... 75 

11| Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 78 

12 Polishes ANG SGTESSINGS 45.5 eee eee een 32 

13} Soaps and washing compounds............. 68 

L4mePoilet preparations kate oe en aa oe 48 

15} Wood distillates and extracts.............. a 

Group 9.—MIScELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 

LOCAIS se hai: ee ee nek. os Re kis 452 
1} Advertising and other novelties........... ells 
Rie PPAILCESLEG Ae. 4, ated. Rte eee ee ene 6 
3| Artificial flowers and feathers............. 6 
4| Brooms, brushes and mops................ 76 
Si Battona ft, es cet Fs OLE ois: 12 
Cine Candles?... cs eetot osc. eee eee 10 
JPA EOUNTAIN Pens ese oe ee ee 6 
Sispice artificial seycst%. ace eee eke 37 
9| Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 6 

10| Mattresses and springs..................-- 61 

LIPS Motion picturesi.ten.0. do lea 7 

LZ Musical instruments: 499s aeeee ee eee 32 

13} Pipes, tobacco (included in all other in- 

Custrics) .... bl. Ss. san... eee eee = 

Ad eR otrieerators et. hiaketds +) eee ee 10 

15} Regalias and society emblems............. 12 

16} Scientific and professional equipment...... 23 

17| Shipbuilding and repairs................... 43 

ISesions.electricepes ee... - CRALe ee ae 4 

AS eEStampsiand.stencils:...0../..s8ee Pee eek. 31 

20) Statuary, art goods and church supplies. . Pail 

21| Store fixtures and display forms........... 3 

Pol LOVE I << ct MER Cesc ce a Be 9 

20 Ty boric: SUPP Nes et abies soot ae ee 4 

eh brellas. 2) aaetns. eee se ee ee eee: 8 

Poe TALL Ooherrindustriestm. aes «+ dete tek Ate es 3 

Group 10.—CerntRaAt Exectric Stations 
TT OCRIS Sh Ape eee ta ok ees SEE NS Ns 1,034 


Salaries. 


$ 
15,278, 725 
327,731 
1,986,431 


9,620,479 


968, 434 
248, 286 
117,469 
2,009, 895 


8,011,167 
244,054 - 
1,005, 618 
131,990 
267, 003 
337, 658 
922,499 
247,562 
1,561,727 
0,556 
148,525 
276, 186 
1,317,159 
107, 637 
61,663 - 
601,330 


9,339,815 
888, 220 

1 ey og BB 
89,412 
297, 820 
94,958 
141,029 
427,146 
442,455 
2,008,710 
687,590 
2,281, 880 
129,801 
1, 284, 064 
416,326 
33, 293 


4,476, 0 


128,317 
12,556 
377,972 
125, 767 
38,922 
158, 128 
121, 200 
25, 694 
582,798 
106, 868 
644, 948 


82,873 
32,581 
377,405 
1,192,618 
24,815 
132,033 
49,560 
22,644 
15,779 
90,374 
66,748 
9,318 


12,448,129 


STATISTICS OF INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 429 
Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1930— 
cluded. 
Wage-Earners. Values of Products. 
— Power Cost of Cost of a eS 
Male ae Wazoz Installed. | Fuel Used.| Materials. Net. te 2; 
No. Oo. $ H.P. $ $ $ $ 
26, 672 4,561) 37,040,302 401,817 3,577,638 111,738,411 138, 720,316 250, 458, 721 
557 78 737,464 2,831 37,073 2,184, 658 2,158,778 4,343,436] 1 
3,958 334 4,756,321 17, 645 321, 241 13,355, 186 12,057, 03¢ 25,412, 225) 2 
12,095 3,557| 16,639,525 47,507 589,910 43,111,629 61,466, 161 104,577, 790| 3 
1,681 472 2,462, 625 3,105 52, 827 3, 735,346 5,506, 78C 9,242,126) 4 
411 91 486, 364 2729 47,167 3,813,569 1,365,014 5,178,583) 5 
132 29 171,774 198 5,413 227 bol 530, 874 758,425) 6 
7,838 = 11, 786, 229 297, 802 2,524,007 45,310,472 55, 635, 664 100, 946,136] 7 
25,099 757| 31,229,998 213,917} 13,103,310 107,206,674 109, 606,153 216,812,827 
676 17 912, 587 6, 150 26,961 2,313,310 4,137,041 6,450,351] 1 
1,750 100 2,038, 833 2,768 84,147 3,667, 202 9,883, 205 13,550,407) 2 
231 15 269, 500 1,899 48, 663 1,327,025 974, 899] 2,301,924) 3 
2,191 - 2,905,195 80, 909 Sroli,col - 17, 713, 067 17,713,067| 4 
1,052 5 1,076,385 3,138 47,034 1,261,910 2,456, 794 3,718,704) 5 
4,627 - 4,038, 631 29,291 1,654,518 - 10,593,578 10,593,578] 6 
668 79 804, 724 1,279 177, 678 834, 181 2,143, 962 2,978,143) 7 
oO OLd 6 4,303,075 24,365 2,186, 280 17,082,364 19,510, 495 36,592,859) 8 
OreuL 324 3,425,010 15256 828, 734 4,213, 885 7,977, 867 12,191,752) 9 
- 995 - 939, 253 6, 532 826, 089 - 4,038, 698 4,038, 698/10 
506 142 648, 954 8, 841 88, 233 1,730,008 2,444, 025 4,174, 602\11 
4,592 19 6,872,971 30, 039 3,572,348 71, 800, 429 19, 986, 776 91, 787, 205|12 
290 39 347, 902 881 188, 654 - 1,694, 631 1,694, 631/13 
203 - 203,431 1,363 33,916 215, 921 455,380 671, 301)14 
1,590 11 2,443,547 9, 206 22,704 2,759,870 5,595,735 8,355, 605|15 
8,493 2,587| 11,701,974 87,332 1,572,93° 48,165,038 71,834,599 119,96), 637 
2,017 4 2,614,614 51,976 522, 724 4,712,471 15,399, 131 20,111,602) 1 
163 13 169, 714 958 52,950 882,908 767, 726 1,650,634] 2 
187 1 235, 704 239 130, 189 2,354,551 979,515 3,334, 066| 3 
1,032 265 1, 264, 600 4, 837 146, 258 3,445, 630 6,286,315 9,731,945) 4 
20 - 167,970 1,379 8,295 1,647,478 857, 095 2,504,573) 5 
80 68 169,340 131 6, (35 893, 214 650, 878 1,544,092) 6 
217 13 310,094 5,779 20,221 504,975 3,052,511 3,557,486) 7 
214 23 306, 249 1, 250 10,680 995, 253 1, 564, 063 2,559,316} 8 
773 1,005 1,654,597 2,344 75, 665 5,563, 081 12, 205, 725 17,768,806) 9 
800 384 1,083,976 4,253 66, 556 3,595, 893 4,727,486 8,323,379|10 
1, 654 ?15 2,026,118 8,302 189, 487 11,094,435 12,872,067 23 , 966, 502)11 
87 50 139,386 169 6, 265 627, 642 719, 257 1,346, 899/12 
804 252 1,116, 052 4,921 236, 168 9,996, 739 8,171,099 18, 167, 83813 
108 294 315,925 250 7,516 1,346, 445 2,860,068 4,206, 513/14 
152 - 127,635 594 93 , 221 504,323 691, 663 1,195, 986/15 
10,273 1,759) 13,163,176 54,820 407, 444 22,508, 008 35, 458, 129 57,966,137 
he 122 128, 801 50 1,140 311,890 264, 927 576,817) 1 
153 20 189, 632 267 8, 689 366, 125 902, 680 1,268, 805| 2 
8 41 28,300 6 133 48, 630 88,915 137,545] 3 
886 224 874, 696 1,659 21,576 1,802,881 2,332, 858 4,135,739] 4 
183 158 213, 824 585 8, 638 199, 766 502, 704 702,470} 5 
38 20 36,338 50 4,759 187,957 224,496 412,453] 6 
128 113 206, 137 273 2,095 863, 186 1, 734, 482 2,597, 668) -7 
271 4 321,693 9,948 8,348 96, 871 1,526, 744 1,623,615] 8 
40 36 65, 143 105 2,195 87,116 160,042 247,158] 9 
1eZot 263 1, 467, 845 4,453 40,781 4,111,434 3s 9215227 8,032, 661/10 
61 Pall 1222237 21 2,451 374, 583 49, 047 823, 630) 11 
1,276 110 1,469, 879 4,368 81, 684 4,338, 816 3,912,071 8, 250, 887|12 
= ss = - 5 as - =e 
228 4 222,070 731 2,666 391, 265 615,464 1,006, 729/14 
23 39 51,079 21 802 93 , 023 134, 713 227, 736/15 
468 268 796,457 8, 234 46,571 2,768, 853 4,466, 813 7,235, 666|16 
4,569 6 5,952,975 28, 183 154, 283 5, 060, 973 11,808,949 16, 869, 922)17 
51 - 148,321 27 2,378 96,440 235,302 331, 742)18 
208 10 268, 398 164 5,047 109, 630 565, 090 674, 720)19 
181 156 286, 781 208 3,401 389, 246 690, 937 1, 080, 183/20 
54 6 65,449 86 2,269 30,430 135, 001 165, 431/21 
49 31 50, 632 83 1,591 111,590 124,215 235, 805/22 
51 28 101, 249 193 4,557 354, 228 421,632 775, 860/23 
34 71 71, 829 34 220 278,588 176, 782 455, 370/24 
20 8 23,411 vg 1,170 34,487 63, 038 97, 525/25 
10,693 - 14,839,314 5,972,061 2,594,879 - 126,038,145 126,038,145 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


Production of Manufactured Goods according to the Purpose Classi- 
fication.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component 
material of the products, used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, 
a separate and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, 
was applied for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented for 
the years 1926 to 1929 in summary form, and for 1930 in more detail, in Table 8. 

During the period covered by the table, the gross production of the food 
industries dropped from 24-3 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1926 to 21-7 p.c. 
in 1980, while the clothing group dropped from 9-5 p.c. of the total in the former year 
to 8-7 p.c. On the other hand, the gross production of the “drink and tobacco”’ 
group, during the same period, rose from 4-1 p.c. of the total to 5-5 p.c. Producers’ 
materials which stood at 29-0 p.c. in 1926 fell to 28-5 p.c. in 1929 and to 27-4 p.c. 
in 1930, due to the general decrease in manufacturing activity since the beginning 
of the general depression in the autumn of 1929. The percentage of the vehicles 
and vessels industries remained about stationary, being 9-3 p.c. in 1926 and 9-1 
p.c. in 1930. 

In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are per- 
haps of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food industries 
in 1930 was 21-7 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing concerns, as com- 
pared with an output of 8-7 p.c. for the clothing industries. Aside from the fact 
that a much larger proportion of its products is exported, the greater production 
of the food group was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added 
by manufacturing being 13-5 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the 
food group and 8-8 p.c. for the clothing group. The clothing industries gave em- 
ployment to approximately 8,000 more employees than the food industries. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
Loa ae Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1926-3) and in 
etail for 19390. 


Estab- ; Net Gross 
: : : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Heading. eee Capital. ployees.} and Wages.| Materials. ~ pay Pls 
ag No. $ No $ $ $ $ 
Totaleris.. 2 Set ee 22, 708)3,981,569,590| 581,539) 653,850, 933/1,728,624,192|1,492,645,039/3,221,269,231 
POOC es. cee fee , 259} 394,159,943] 87,343) 78,148,619) 581,403,701] 201,819,393] 783,223,094 
Drink and tobacco... 574] 137,139,189} 15,341] 16,817,622) 45,115,122) 85,780,145] 130,895, 267 
Clothing 2.2.9 4ee 1,878) 211,149,085} 91,215} 85,361,018) 158,935,630} 147,616,042] 306,551,672 
Personal utilities..... 384| 50,497,988! 10,633] 12,470,247) 24,236,592} 25,487,509) 49,724,101 
House furnishings.... 543} 60,277,954] 15,684] 16,858,549] 22,673,689] 32,679,963] 55,353,652 
Books and stationery 1,716) 108,582,186] 31,500} 43,781,918) 34,575,475] 81,543,751) 116,119, 226 
Vehicles and vessels. . 917| 271,239,055] 50,731] 70,315,573) 178,558,815] 119,505,351) 298, 064, 166 
Producers’ materials. 5, 807/1,404,509,475| 182,599) 206,672,939} 453,319,993) 482,446,753] 935,766, 746 
Industrial equipment. 2,457/1,3813,175,892| 91,956] 118,162,492) 213,697,326} 302,683,501) 516,380,827 
Miscellaneous........ 173) 30,838, 823 4,537 5,266,956] 16,107,849] 13,082,631} 29,190,480 
1927.1 
Totalseeec. occ. see 22, 936|4,337,631,558| 618,933] 693,932, 228/1,758,789,334|1,635,923,936|3,394,713,270 
BOOOEs. oe 50s eT 8,306] 418,151,619} 88,967! 81,722,970) 586,128,295) 216,875,935] 803,004, 230 
Drink and tobacco... 570} 160,100,581} 16,276} 18,312,164} 52,850,437) 106,706,731) 159,557,168 
Clothing ws .2.27 2 e328. 1,988] 227,438,240} 97,918} 91,236,118] 161,946,983] 166, 769,340} 328, 716,323 
Personal utilities..... 391} 54,029,497; 10,754) 12,758,956] 26,061,404) 27,133,729) 53,195,133 
House furnishings..... 553] 63,578,269] 17,438] 19,151,982) 26,474,235) 36,313,804} 62,788,039 
Books and stationery} 1,795] 120,028,624} 33,732} 46,913,071} 38,755,189) 90,338,506] 129,093, 695 
Vehicles and vessels.. 872] 279,080,400} 49,885) 70,622,546) 174,846,848] 124,565,024] 299,411,872 
Producers’ materials. 5, 762|1,521,762,956| 200,335) 219,116,312) 450, 761,472} 519,850,940) 970,612,412 
Industrial equipment. 2,53311,460,936,792) 99,200] 129,147,304] 224,833,327] 333,530,379) 558,363, 706 
Miscellaneous........ 166| 32,524,580 4,428 4,950,805! 16,131,144] 138,839,548! 29,970,692 


1For details for the years 1926-29 see previous editions of the Canada Year Book as follows: 1929, 
p. 423; 1980, p. 410; 1931, p. 431; 1932, p. 337. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1926-39 and in 
Detail for 1930—continued. 


| 


27,319, 053 


Estab- : Net Gross 
: ; ¥ Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Heading. heats Capital ployees.| and Wages. | Materials. geet i Haken dae 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1928.1 

OURS core seh eae oe 2359¢9|4,780,296,049| 658,023) 755,199,372) 1,919,438, 703) 1,819,046,025|3,738,484,728 
LE GYS% ce a a RRR 8,212) 440,873,879] 90,373] 84,096,261] 605,692,720) 226,907,992} 832,600,712 
Drink and tobacco... 596] 183,028,239) 17,806] 20,492,585) 62,541,589] 127,972,285) 190,513, 874 
Glo binet ats si os 2,062} 242,010,963] 104,008] 98,069,749] 179,344,512) 180,265,193] 359,609, 705 
Personal utilities..... 3890) 54,569,674) 11,294) 12,990,442} 26,245,820) 30,281,615) 56,527,435 
House furnishings. . 598] 72,394,155} 19,807} 21,811,858} 31,753,455] 41,597,051] 73,350,500 
Books and stationery 1,893] 131,944,080] 36,156} 51,902,487] 43,090,386] 100,848,835} 143,939,221 
Vehicles and vessels.. 859] 296,174,301] 58,022} 85,268,214) 200,180,697] 136,215,594] 336,396, 291 
Producers’ materials. 6, 001}1,729,056,251| 210,235] 235,816,963] 504,241,541] 576,706, 854|1,080,948,395 
Industrial equipment.| 2,601/1,595,482,231] 105,647} 139,693,545] 249,557,435] 383,193,287] 632,750, 722 
Miscellaneous........ 167| 34,762,276} 4,675} 5,057,268) 16,790,548} 15,057,319) 31,847,867 

1929.1 

TOUUSZ tee hice: 23, 597|5,083,014,754| 694,434) 813, 049,842/2,032,020,975) 1,997,350,365/4,029,371,340 
| ores Lact or eee ayaa ee a 8.3 51! 463, 984, 558} 94,707| 87,960,036] 597,396, 238) 240,590, 146] 837,986,384 
Drink and tobacco.. 599) 201,365,785) 18,976] 21,670,376) 65,440,053) 143,528,945] 208,968,998 
Clothine st ect esse. 2,054 250, 215,736 106, 641] 100,863,405] 176,130,224] 186,881,746) 363,011,970 
Personal utilities..... 380} 56,155,234} 11,148! 138,595,331) 29,389,246} 31,802,504] 61,191, 750 
House fur 1ishings. . 600} 76,185,921} 20,857) 23,248,775) 34,293,465] 43,517,866] 77,811,331 
Books and stationery. 1,917) 144,222,275) 38,141) 56,003,183) 45,384,362} 110,563,598) 155,947,960 
Vehicles and vessels.. 781} 310,942,088] 61,835) 91,239,185} 243,258,350) 164,689,298} 407,947, 648 
Producers’ materials. 6, 210]1,772,309,696| 222,104] 257,233,327) 523,139,599] 628, 251, 154; 1,151,390,753 
Industrial equipment. 2, 600}1,774,844,446] 116,086] 156,651,963} 304,581,449] 433,129,753) 737,711, 202 
Miscellaneous........ 105} 32,789,065} 3,939) 4,584,261) 13,007,989) 14,395,355) 27,403,344 

1930. 

WALD A ESSe  B aieg len e 24, 020/5,203,316,760| 644,439| 736,092, 766) 1,666,983,902/1, 761,986,726) 3,428,970,628 
EGO ert eects siete cries 8,304] 464,697,907| 86,279} 82,930,475] 507,246,850} 238,607,556) 745,854, 406 
Drink and tobacco.. 620} 204,039,846} 18,365) 20,635,959) 53,721,019] 132,973,381) 186,694,400 
Clete eet. ccs 2,017] 231,366,990) 94,086] 87,308,105] 147,363,887] 151,514,613) 298,878,500 
Personal utilities..... 373| 50,613,454] 9,445) 11,423,383) 23,820,489) 26,595,608} 50,416,097 
House furnishings.... 592| 74,357,090] 19,328] 20,679,759] + 27,037,565) 38,780,585! 65,818,150 
Books and stationery 1,943] 148,509,793] 38,222) 56,396,315] 48,997,854) 106,053,275] 150,051, 129 
Vehicles and vessels. . 766| 306,354,979} 62,871] 84,736,739) 167,308,926) 144,000,318} 311,309, 244 
Producers’ materials. 6, 607|1,857,834,835| 203,750} 222,057,875] 429,118,305] 518,717,241) 947, 835,546 
Industrial equipment.| 2,690/1,835,713,531} 108,510] 145,855,520] 256,513,915] 392,365,334] 648,879, 249 
Miscellaneous........ 108] 29,828,335} 3,583} 4,068,636} 10,855,092) 12,378,815] 23,233,907 

MOOG eet. iets tie cos 8,304! 464,697,907] 86,279] 82,930,475] 507,246,850) 238,607,556) 745,854, 406 
Breadstuffs.......... 4,303] 188,567,776] 37,040] 38,587,759] 188,406,573] 102,621,763] 291,028,336 

BAG teres, te ase: « 699] 30,827,607] 10,558} 4,302,854) 21,081,489] 11,891,819} 32,973,308 
Fruits and vegetables 311} 46,135,025) 10,651 5,634,355] 26,136,779} 16,956,973] 43,093, 752 
NMIBRGR en ese «63 116} 62,003,021 9,547| 12,442,953) 130,705,768] 35,710,225} 166,415,993 
Milk products........ 2,724} 58,588,836] 12,830] 14,138,308! 83,081,801] 48,541,731! 126, 623,532 
Oils and fats......... 6 885,412 119 144, 129 219,911 210, 464 430,375 
Sugar industries...... 11} 45,244,322 25820 3,630,677) 31,626,935} 12,664,057) 44,290,992 
Infusions: .i)..0050<% <9 60] 13,658,248} 1,558] 2,068,548] 17,328,532) 7,049,915) 24,378,447 
Miscellaneous........ 74] 18,787,660} 1,651 1,980,892} 8,659,062} 7,960,609} 16,619,671 

Brink and Tobacco... 620) 204,039,846} 18,365) 20,635,959) 53,721,019) 132,973,381] 186,694, 400 
Beverages, alcoholic . 88] 129,170,967] 6,607} 9,192,568} 28,150,793] 59,296,157} 82,446,950 
Beverages, non- 

BICOHOlGS 02 ces cies. 429} 23,492,764] 2,853) 38,605,680] 6,283,492] 12,292,172) 18,575,664 
BEGIACCOs cic ctes ecco 103} 51,376,115} 8,905} 7,837,711) 24,286,734) 61,385,052} 85,671,786 

Clothing ise. 220008 2,017) 231,366,990] 94,086] 87,308,105] 147,363,887) 151,514,613} 298,878,500 
Boots and.shoes...... 179| 28,162,582} 13,922} 12,858,062] 20,521,726) 19,957,185) 40,478,911 
PE OOS os nee a 2 ote 226; 12,807,807| 3,437) 4,272,725) 9,753,282! 7,606,310} 17,359,592 
Garments and _per- 

sonal furnishings.... 824| 72,601,882] 38,065} 35,560,756) 74,305,087) 58,063,441) 132,368,528 
Gloves and mittens. . 47 8,020, 539 1,599 12323156 2,244,124 1, 818, 405 4,057,529 
Hats and caps........ 159} 7,458,923 4,272| 4,279,161 6, 711, 261 7,651,073] 14,362,334 
Knitted goods........ 167| 65,047,351} 18,570} 15,057,147] 25,509,913) 28,608,011) 54,117,924 
Waterproofs.......... 17] ~=-1,024, 347 272 309, 352 487,186 496,135 983,321 
Miscellaneous textiles, 

GPE Sete cee vhs ord e's oes 398} 41,243,559) 18,949} 138,738,747} 7,831,308 35,150,361 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1926-30 and in 
Detail for 1930—concluded. 


Estab- 3 Net Gross 
: : . Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Heading. lish- Capital . Value of Value of 
iGhen ployees.| and Wages. | Materials. Pridecks salubroducte 
No. $ ‘No. $ $ $ $ 
Personal Utilities. .... 373} 50,618,454) 9,445) 11,423,383} 23,820,489) 26,595,608) 50,416,097 
Jewellery and time- 

DIOCESM ates Men ee 102} 10,404,344 Doi 3,521,896] 3,822,462} 5,666,822} 9,489, 284 
Recreational supplies. 68} 11,970,756 2,438 2,793,371 5,400, 680 5,405,940) 10,806,620 
Personal utilities, 

POLS. A5Ree hese ee | 203] 28,238,354 4,276) 5,108,116) 14,597,347) 15,522,846] 30,120,193 
House Furnishings... 592) 74,857,090) 19,328} 20,679,759| 27,037,565) 38,780,585) 65,818,150 
Books and Stationery 1,943} 148,509,793) 38,222) 56,396,315) 43,997,854] 106,053,275) 150,051,129 
Vehicles and Vessels... 7166} 306,354,979| 62,871) 84,736,739) 167,308,926) 144,000,318] 311,309,244 
Producers’ Materials.. 6, 607)1,857,834,835| 203,750) 222,057,875) 429,118,305] 518,717,241) 947,835,546 

Farm materials...... 14 4,139,498 261 262,928 1, 647,478 857,095 2,504,573 
Manufacturers’ mater- 

Te GAR Sein ie She 1, 054|1,387,264,463] 114,940] 141,200,365) 274,074,375) 353,740, 850) 627,815,225 
Building materials. .. 4,917] 376,494,821] 70,234) 62,147,157) 125,173,512) 127,285,475) 252,458,987 
General materials.... 622} 89,936,053] 18,315) 18,447,425} 28,222,940} 36,833,821] 65,056,761 

Industrial Equipment] 2, 690/1,835,713.531| 108,510) 145,855 520) 256,513,915] 392,365,334] 648,879, 249 
Farming equipment.. 64] 98, 804, 276 7,440 9,597,830} 11,446,761] 15,637,764) 27,084,425 
Manufacturing equip- 

TONS. ee eee wate 186] 70,709,259} 11,561) 15,542,920] 18,566,515) 36,315,004) 54,881,519 
Trading equipment... 95 7,359, 956 120 1,481,991 999, 489 8,148,696 4,148,185 
Service equipment... 237| 38,810,851 5,049 6,279,743) 10,433,481] 19,661,280} 30,094,761 
Lignt, heat and power 

equipment 8.8. 1, 296]1,412,871,866] 49,611] 70,465,039} 137,048,768] 232,370,596} 369,419,364 
General equipment... 812} 207,157,323] 33,729} 42,487,997) 78,018,901} 85,231,994] 163,250,895 

Miscellameous......... 108) 29,828,385) 3,583) 4,088,636) 10,855,092; 12,378,815] 23,233,907 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production According to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—tThe principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of ‘‘origin’’, are presented in Table 9 for the years 
1926 to 1930. By this means Canadian manufacturing production may be analysed 
from a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons pe! be made 
with the external trade classification according to origin. 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than their actual 
source. ‘Thus the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending 
upon materials which cannot be grown in Canada such as tea, coffee, spices, cane 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, silk, etc., but it should be understood that industries 
included in the Canadian origin classes may be using large quantities of imported 
corn, fruit, tobacco, hides, wool, ete. 


While the period reviewed in the following table only covers the short space of 
the four years from 1926 to 1930, interesting changes have taken place in the relative 
importance of the industries based on materials from the different origins. Since 
the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative importance of the 
manufacturing work done upon materials from the different origins, the figures of 
net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by the manufacturing 
processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of the industrial 
groups than the figures of gross value of products. 
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The values added in the manufacture of materials of mineral origin in 1930 
represented 34-5 p.c. of the total value added by manufacture in all industries. 
This is an increase of 1-5 p.c. since 1926. The second largest group from the point 
of view of value added is that of farm origin which accounted for 28-5 p.c. of the 
total value added in 1930. This group remained practically stationary, having 
increased only 0-1 p.c. since 1926. The central electric stations group also bettered 
its position as compared with 1926, the percentages of the totals being 5-9 in 1926 
and 7-1in 1930. On the other hand, the values added by the industries of the forest 
group declined from 22-6 p.c. of the total in 1926 to 20-4 p.c.in 1930. The increase 
during the period under review in the relative importance of the industries of the 
mineral group was probably due to a number of influences. The expansion of the 
motor vehicle industry, the rapid growth in the use of electrical equipment, increasing 
activity in construction which absorbed large quantities of steel, cement and various 
other manufactured mineral products, and the development of metallurgical plants 
in Canada were some factors in the growing importance of the mineral group of 
industries. Another factor in this trend has been the growing appreciation and 
development of the wealth of the mineral resources of Canada.. Not only have the 
various mining activities made the raw materials for mineral industries more readily 
available, but those activities have also required large quantities of machinery, 
electrical apparatus and other finished products of mineral origin. 

In the year 1930, the industries of the mineral group exceeded those of any 
other group in the net value of products with 34-5 p.c. of the total, as compared 
with 28-5 p.c. for the farm and 20-4 p.c. for the forest origin groups. ‘These three 
principal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to employees 
engaged and salaries and wages paid. In the matter of capital invested the mineral 
group also led with 30-7 p.c. of the total, followed by the forest group with 23-2 
p.c., central electric stations with 21-9 p.c., and the farm group with 18-6 p.c. 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, 1926-30. 


Estab- Em: Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origin. lish- Capital. intebas and of Value of Value of 
ments. PIOYeeS.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1926. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Adeepaee Ao doe aan 22, 708/3,981,569,590| 581,539] 653,850, 933/1,728,624,192/1,492,645,039/3,221,269,231 
arm origin— 
(a) From field crops. 4,697) 565,932,312} 99,200) 95,403,666] 486,522,508] 286,500,720) 773,023,228 
Canadian origin. . 4,434] 323,033,863} 56,017} 54,719,806) 299,452,868] 187,256,154] 486,709,022 
Foreign origin.... 263] 242,898,449] 43,183] 40,683,860} 187,069,640} 99,244,566] 286,314, 206 
(b) From animal hus- 
bandry.. 25. fo... 4,149] 258,779,323] 68,362] 71,675,146] 334,243,258] 138,517,721) 475, 760,979 
Canadian origin. . 4,137| 248,759,804] 65,939] 69,690,146] 333,770,293) 133,483,533] 467, 253,826 
Foreign origin.... 12} 10,019,519 2,423 1,985,000 3,472,965 5,034, 188 8,507,153 
(c) Totals, Farm 
Origin......... 8,846] 824,711,635) 167,562] 167,078,812) 823,765,766) 425,018, 441/1,248,784,207 
Canadian origin. . 8,571] 571,793,667| 121,956] 124,409,952] 633,223,161) 320,739,687) 953,962,848 
Foreign origin.... 275| 252,917,968] 45,606] 42,668,860} 190,542,605) 104,278,754) 294,821,359 
Wild life origin......... 232] 13,321,668 3, 662 4,328,731] 12,459,350 9,316,338] 21,775,688 
Marine origin........... 831} 28,868,071} 17,408 5,622,837) 22,034,129) 14,156,635} 36,190,764 
Horestorigin.. 2.5.2... 6,710] 926,726,166] 133,428) 159,969,652] 260,039,864! 337,511,793! 597,551,657 
Mineral origin.......... 3, 284]1,200,704,022} 173,515) 226,802,705) 489,898,292] 492,204,727) 982.103,019 
Mixed origi: .;. 4.602.» 1,748] 231,017,962] 72,558] 70,105,196) 120,426,791) 125,503,372] 245,930, 163 
Central electric stations 1,057] 756,220,066} 13,406] 19,943,000 - | 88,933,733] 88,933,733 
1927. . 
‘heeerg RAN ee site uslere es 22, 936/4,337,631,558| 618,933} 693,932, 228/1,758,789,334/1,635,923,936|3,394,713,270 
arm origin— 
(a) From field crops. 4,977] 613,855,706) 104,850} 103,990,849] 495,122,606) 332,027,953} 827,150,559 
Canadian origin.. 4,683] 358,813,700] 58,484] 58,483,142] 312,675,963) 215,539,287) 528,215, 250 
Foreign origin.... 2941 255,042,006! 46,366! 45,507,707! 182,446,643] 116,488,666] 298,935,309 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, 1926-30—continued. 


Origin. 


1927.— concluded. 


(b) From animal hus- 
bandry... cone 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin... 
(c) Totals, Farm 
Origi 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin.... 


Wild life origin......... 
Marine origin ora cisickotaele 
Forest origin........... 
Mineral origin.......... 
Mrred Origin. csc nc was 


Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops. 
Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin.. 

(b) From animal hus- 

Danatyaceuce oo. 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin.. 


(c) ara 
Origi 


Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin.... 


Wild life origin......... 
Marine origin........... 
HOrest OLiGin. tees ee 
Mineral origin.......... 
Mixed origin............ 
Central electric stations 


Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops. 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin.... 

(b) From animal hus- 

bandhy-ss...e- 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..:. 


(c) Totals, 

Origin......... 

Canadian origin.. 
Foreign origin... 


Wild life origin......... 
Marine origin........... 
HOLESTOLIONN 8 ee cee 
Mineral origin.......... 
Mixedioricintt 0 A... 
Central electric stations 


Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops. 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin.... 

(b) From animal hus- 

Dandrys. -.ce5 
Canadian origin. . 
Foreign origin.... 


Estab- 


lish- 


ments. 


283, 449, 879 
261,122,061 
22,327,818 


897,305,585 
619,935,761 
277,369, 824 


244) 14,489,527 
773| 24,454,482 
6, 770)1,020,144,236 
3, 232]1,268,521,442 
1,836) 245,891,001 
1,097} 866,825,285 


23,379)/4,780,296,049 


5,035) 654, 648, 894 
4,740} 398,072,152 
295) 256,576,742 


3,946] 296, 631,572 
3,930} 270,471,869 
16) 26,159,703 


8,981 
8,670 
311 


951, 280, 466 
668, 544,021 
282,736,445 


237) 14,934,287 
713) 26,941,283 
7,241/1,155,561,945 
3, 256)1,411,098,815 
1,902} 263,559, 650 
1,049) 956,919, 603 


23,597 |5,083,014,754 


5,191] 697,206, 163 
4,893} 436, 282, 846 
298) 260,923,317 


3,873] 300,457,360 
3,850] 272,178,703 
23} 28,278,657 


9,064) 997,663,523 
8,743) 708,461,549 
321} 289,201,974 


234} 14,338, 686 
730} 28,644,442 
7,353] 1,148,558,242 
3, 219]1,550,662,908 
1,973} 287,415,421 
1,024/1,055,736,532 


24, 020/5,203,316,760 


5,227! 677,792, 694 
4,935) 442,807,092 
292) 234,985,602 


3,749) 288, 981,837 
3,724] 258,475,777 
25] 30,506,060 


70,131 
67,241 
2,890 


174, 981 
125,725 
49, 256 


3,880 
16, 697 
149, 738 
180,365 
78,564 
14,708 


658, 023 


110,502 
62,843 
47, 659 


72,592 
68, 659 
3,933 


183, 094 
131, 502 
51,592 


3,810 
15,434 
157,153 
198, 676 
84,001 
15,855 


694, 434 


114,236 
67,234 
47,002 


71,818 
67,446 
4,372 


186,054 
134, 680 
51,374 


3,767 
16,367 
163, 863 
218,879 
89,340 
16,164 


644, 439 


105, 192 
65,376 
40,216 


67,601 
62, 208 
°5, 393 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


73,587,671 
71,247, 700 
2,339,971 


177,578,520 
129, 730, 842 
47,847,678 


4,588, 689 
5,373,951 
166,921,448 
239, 692,970 
76,830,335 
22,946,315 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


336,059, 831 
332,043,200 
4,016, 631 


831, 182, 437 
644,719, 163 
186,463,274 


13, 462,752 
18, 364, 846 
270, 764, 265 
497,368,048 
127, 646, 986 


Net Gross 
Value of Value of 
Products..} Products. 

$ $ 


151,765,691] 487,825,522 
146,211,405) 478,254, 605 
5,554,286) 9,570,917 


483,793, 644/1,314,976,081 
361, 750, 692|1,006,469,855 
122,042,952} 308,506, 226 


9,413,528) 22,876,280 
12,719,763) 31,084,609 
355,741,746} 626,506,011 
528,034, 653}1,025,402,701 
142,187,305) 269,834,291 
104,033,297) 104,033,297 


755,199,372) 1,919,438,703)1,819,046,025/3,738,484,728 


110, 960, 496 
63 , 285,079 
47,675,417 


76, 208, 206 
72,766, 657 
3,441,549 


513,481,501 
331,757,735 
181,723, 766 


365, 750, 609 
361, 111,892 
4,638,717 


187,168, 792/879, 232, 110 


136,051, 736 
51,116,966 


4,692,505 
5,261,096 
178, 151,066 
272,345,046 
83, 493,537 
24,087,420 


692,869, 627 
186,362,483 


14,127,017 
20,578, 767 
292,149,341 
574,473,014 
138, 878, 454 


363, 530, 939 
247,558,176 
115,972, 763 


153, 788, 029 
147,529,473 
6,258, 556 


877,012,440 
579,315, 911 
297, 696,529 


519,538, 638 
508, 641,365 
10,897,273 


517,318, 968)1,396,551,078 
395, 087, 649|1,087,957,276 
122,231,319) 308,593, 802 


9,150,348) 23,277,365 
15,688,965) 36,267,732 
387,224,205] 679,373,546 
620, 502, 715]1,194,975,729 
156,834,005} 295,712,459 
112,326,819) 112,326,819 


813, 049, 842/2,032,020,975 | 1,997,350,365 | 4,029,371,340 


115, 201,292 
67, 235,530 
47,965, 762 


76,931, 259 
73,105, 463 
3,825,796 


192,132,551 
140,340,993 
51,791,558 


4,783,323 
5,411,855 
191,044,307 
304,027, 803 
90,818, 182 
24,831,821 


496, 842,580 
326, 292,523 
170,550,057 


361,854, 627 
355, 763,503 
6,091, 124 


858, 697, 207 
682,056,026 
176,641,181 


12,847,817 
21,496, 859 
313,088, 964 
678, 683, 203 
147,206, 925 


392, 232, 666 
272,019,338 
120, 213,328 


160,315,776 
151,930, 820 
8,384,956 


889,075, 246 
598,311, 861 
290, 763,385 


522,170,403 
507, 694,323. 
14,476,080 


552, 548, 442/1,411,245,649 


423,950, 158}1,106,006,184 
128, 598, 284] 305,239,465 


8,013,222) 20,861,039 
13,469,401) 34,966,260 
409,180,102} 722,269,066 
713, 816, 665)1,392,499,868 
177,439,087] 324,646,012 
122,883,446) 122,883,446 


736, 092, 766) 1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726)3,428,970,628 


102,726, 935 
63, 794,721 
38,932,214 


70, 062, 906 
65,344,316 
4,718,590 


405,562, 922 
279,881,769 
125, 681, 153 


297,742,312 
290, 108, 983 
7,633,329 


346, 124, 426 
250,225,715 
95,898, 711 


155,591,217 
145,415,948 
10,175,269 


751, 687,348 
530, 107, 484 
221,579, 864 


453,333,529 
435,524,931 
17,808,598 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, 1926-30—concluded. 


Estab- ee Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origin. lish- Capital eas and of Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No $ $ $ $ 
1930.—concluded. 
(c) Totals, Farm 

Origin......... ' 8,976) 966,774,531) 173,193] 172,789,841! 703,305,234) 501,715, 643)/1,205,020,877 
Canadian origin. . 8,659] 701,282,869] 127,584} 129,139,037] 569,990,752) 395,641,663] 965,632,415 
Foreign origin.... 317| 265,491,662] 45,609} 43,650,804; 133,314,482] 106,073,980] 239,388, 462 
Wild life origin......... 226) 12,807,807] 3,487) 4,272,725) 9,753,282) 7,606,310) 17,359,592 
Marine origin........... 699} 30,827,607) 10,558} 4,302,854} 21,081,489] 11,891,819} 32,973,308 
Forest origin........... 7,713/1,208,835,180) 153,295} 168,769,271] 265,842,844) 359,708,400] 625,551,244 
Mineral origin.../...... 3, 400}1,596,294,958] 205,035) 280,642,536) 547,099,544) 608.097, 983]1,155,197,527 
Mixedorigini........... * 1,972] 249,576,661] 81,063) 78,028,096} 119,901,509] 146,928,426] 266,829,935 
Central electric stations 1,034/1,138,200,016} 17,858} 27,287,443 — | 126,038,145) 126,038,145 


Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


There has been little change from 1929 in the order of the ten leading indus- 
tries arranged by gross production although there has been an appreciable decrease 
in the value of production in nearly every case. In 1930 pulp and paper was again in 
the lead, followed by slaughtering and meat-packing, and flour and grist-mill products, 
as in 1929, but central electric stations, which in the earlier year ranked fifth, was in 
fourth place in 1930. The automobile industry fell from fourth place in 192S to 
ninth place in 1930 with a reduction of nearly 43 p.c. in the value of gross production. 
The electrical apparatus and supplies industry improved its position slightly. 

On the basis of net value, or value added by manufacture, the order of import- 
ance of the industries in 1930 was very different from that based on gross values. 
The pulp and paper industry was foremost in this respect also, but it was followed 
by: central electric stations; electrical apparatus; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; 
printing and publishing; and non-ferrous metal smelting in the order given. In 
salaries and wages paid the pulp and paper industry is followed by: railway rolling 
stock, sawmills, central electric stations, printing and publishing, and electrical 
apparatus, in the order named. ‘Tables 10, 11 and 12 which follow show the forty 
leading industries for 1930 classified according to gross value of the products, the 
net value of products, and salaries and wages paid. 


10.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, Classified According to the 
Gross Value of the Products, 1930. 


6 Estab- En, Salaries Cost Values of Products. 
Z Industry. lish- Capital. 1 and of — 
ments. plOyees.| Wages. Materials. Net Gross 
No. $ No $ $ $ $ 
1/Pulp and paper...... 109) 714,437,104) 33,207) 45,774,976} 81,992,255] 133,681,991) 215,674, 246 
2|Slaughtering and 

meat-packing...... 76| 60,778,996} 9,290) 12,114,667) 129,004,327) 35,025,626] 164,029,953 
3|Flour and grist-mill 

PEOUUCUS 85 5.0.3 » 1,277} 62,617,007} 5,923} 6,679,113) 119,677,686} 25,178,260) 144,855,946 
4|Central: electric sta- 

MIGHT ofr es Sale 1,034]1,138,200,016] 17,858} 27,287,443 — | 126,038,145} 126,038,145 
5|Sawmills............ 3,531] 181,116,933] 43,437) 28,512,901] 72,956,762) 48,186,223] 121,142,985 
6| Butter and cheese... 2,698] 50,502,406] 11,980) 138,071,916] 80,559,841} 32,458,948} 113,018,789 
7| Railway rolling stock 37| 95,785,640] 25,952) 37,625,050) 60,289,445) 44,683,256] 104,922,701 
8| Electrical apparatus 

and supplies....... 149] 102,979,896] 20,568) 26,260,004] 48,111,629} 61,466,161} 104,577,790 . 
$|Automobiles......... 16| 90,671,678; 12,541} 19,473,782} 66,924,019] 34,753,468) 101,677,487 

10| Non-ferrous metal 

smelting and refin- 

BIE eS IN Gass 141 175,010,686! 8,626 45,310,472! 55,635,664! 100,946,136 


13,796, 124 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, Classified According to the 
Gross Value of the Products, 1930.—concluded. 


3 Industry. 


11| Petroleum products. . 
12|Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes.......... 
13|Castings and forgings 
14;Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 
15|Bread and other bak- 
ery products....... 
16 nes and publish- 
17 Gietiine, women’s 
factory ie. or 
18 Biscaite confection- 
ery, chocolate, etc. 
19|Breweries........... 
20| Hosiery, knitted 
goods and gloves.. 
91|Machinery........... 


22|Primary iron and 
BUCO lage cadet 
23|Cotton yarn and 
Clothes reeks 


24|Sheet metal products 
25|Sugar refineries cate 
26 ess men’s fac- 


leathers eure 


bindings eae are 
29 ee apd uphol- 
sterin 


ucts 
31 Bina mills, 
and door factories. 
32 ei curing and pack- 
33 Fruit and vegetable 
cee preserv- 
SOLEMN ort et ar 


‘ments soft toaneustteierers 
35| Bridge and structural 
steelaworke ace. ot 
36| Dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry work...... 
37| Brass and copper pro- 


38 Furnishing goods, 
39] Distilleries.......... 


40| Paints, pigments and 
Varmishes.......<.. 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.... 


Grand Totals, All 
Industries........ 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries.... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


No. 
28 


103 
340 


47 
2,697 
776 


77-06 


Capital. 


$ 
70,334,381 


51,376,115 
100,318, 189 


69, 164,512 
51,914,170 
66, 860, 624 
23,432,441 


54, 406, 093 
67, 637, 142 


65, 047,351 
69, 454, 103 


112,079, 926 
78,542,804 
53,368, 130 
43,855, 155 
26, 294, 787 
28,162,582 
38,837,176 
41,495, 827 
89, 987, 235 
49,333,121 


30, 827, 607 


35,119,475 
98, 684, 828 
28,922,951 
28,351,092 
26, 820,527 


17,597,012 
61,533, 825 


26, 212, 828 


18,510) 4,278,072,371 


24, 020/5,203,316,760 


82-22 


Em- 
ployees. 


5,297 


500, 725 


644, 439 


77-70 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


$ 
8,190,130 


7,837,711 
25,871,261 


15,895,479 
19,444,533 
26,937, 052 


I 16,483,011 


11, 104, 668 
6,756, 634 


15,057, 147 
15, 089, 887 


14,934,325 
13, 004, 793 
10,452, 887 
3,560, 260 
11,542,990 
12, 858, 062 
15, 663, 048 
12,774,596 
5,864, 802 
10,981,763 
4,302,854 


4,155,595 
9,564,049 
8,686, 062 
12, 141, 767 
6,742, 752 


6,437,718 
2,435,934 


4,307,998 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


$ 
71, 800, 429 


24, 286, 734 
28, 262, 602 


28,821,759 
36, 582, 843 
15,993,916 
35,759,351 


25,044,901 
16,534, 273 


25,509,913 
18,326, 621 


22,765, 648 
27,975,574 
25,090,342 
30,610,701 
21,533,514 
20,521,726 
11,942, 885 
13,817,450 
17,082,364 
19, 220,215 
21,081, 489 


19,816, 763 
11,353,523 
12,549,435 

2,807,911 
13,355, 186 


14, 790, 909 
6,616,520 


11,094, 435 


Values of Products. 


Net. 


$ 
19,986,776 


61,385,052 
45,971,069 


44,930,914 
37,012,051 
56,019, 255 
26, 056, 597 


33,014,701 
40,986,816 


28,608, 011 
35,422,861 


29, 823 , 287 
20,717,304 
21,977, 137 
12,325,021 
19, 285, 909 
19,957, 185 
25,998, 902 
23,048,745 
19,510, 495 
17, 263,379 
11,891,819 


11,641, 652 
15,548, 616 
13,506,348 
22, 664, 753 
12,057,039 


10,363,401 
18,309,341 


12,872,067 


Gross. 


“$ 
91,787,205 


85, 671,786 
74, 233, 671 


73, 752, 673 
73,594, 894 
72,013,171 
61,815, 948 


58,059, 602 
57,521, 089 


54,117,924 
53,749,482 


52,588, 935 
48, 692,878 
47,067,479 
42,935, 722 
40,819,423 
40,478,911 
37,941,787 
36, 866, 195 
36,592, 859 
36, 483,594 
32,973,308 


31,458,415 
26,902, 139 
26,055, 783 
25,472,664 
25,412, 225 


25,154,310 
24,925,861 


23,966, 502 


569, 675, 744|1,350,776,368/1,365,214,245) 2,715,990,613 


736, 092, 766) 1,666,983,902/ 1,761,986, 726/3,428,970,628 


77-39 


81-03 


77-48) 


79-21 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, Classified According to the 
Net Value of the Products, 1930. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Values of Products. 


se Oe Oe ee ee ee 


1|Pulp and paper...... 
2|Central electric sta- 
IONS Peet cst aie 2 
$|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
4|Tobacco, cigars and 
GIPATELUGS, ... o houe 
5|Printing and publish- 
GE ak. Peeee seeks 
6 Rone metal 
smelting and refin- 
BA ea ge terse 
WSawmills.t........6- 
8|Castings and forgings 
9|Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 
10 Railway. rolling stock 
11)Breweries........... 
12|Bread and other bak- 
ery products....... 
13) Machinery. ...2... 0. 
14|Slaughtering and 
meat-packing...... 
15|Automobiles......... 
16|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, chocolate, etc. 
17|Butter and cheese... 
18 Avoid iron and 
19 Homery knitted 
goods and gloves.. 
20|/Clothing, women’s 
PACTORY. lok ost. rcs 
21\)Printing and _ book- 
; INCINE S295. eoecfe seks 
Me BMINTUUNe s;..< <2 cc 507 
23| Dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry work...... 
24\Sheet metal products 
25|Flour and grist-mill 
Progductsies sc i. 
26|Cotton yarn and 
PIO Ceres etciensaks 
27| Petroleum products.. 
28| Boots and shoes, 
Heat WOT tase she. seks 


31 Dit llesios has aetets bch 
PERCE OV orc insure, seyors eats 
33|Planing mills, sash 

oe door factories, 


35 eae  atialics and 
salts 
36| Hardware and tools. 
37| Briage and structural 
steel work......... 
38|Paints, pigments and 
VATMISHES. 3s. cis. oes 
39|Sugar refineries...... 
40|Medicinal and phar- 
maceutical prepa- 
UUOIG terancts apcicis: cick. 


DUE Ei rs 
Grand Totals, All 
Industrics........ 
Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries.... 


ee i a ee a) 


No. $ 
109} 714,487,104 
1, 034/1,138,200,016 


149 
103 


102,979, 896 
51,376,115 
66, 860, 624 

175,010, 686 

181,116, 933 

100,318, 189 
69,164,512 
95, 785, 640 
67, 6387, 142 


51,914,170 
69,454, 103 


60,778, 996 
90,671,678 


54,406, 093 
50, 502, 406 


112,079, 926 
65, 047,351 
23,482,441 


38, 837,176 
41,495, 827 


28,351,092 
53,368, 130 


62,617,007 


78,542,804 
70,334,381 


28, 162,582 
89,987, 235 
26, 294, 787 
61,533, 825 
59,210, 737 
49,333,121 
98, 684, 828 


52,314,567 
32,259, 387 


28,922,951 
26, 212, 828 
43,855,155 


18, 843, 192 


No. 
33, 207 
17,858 
20,568 
“8,905 
17,063 
8,626 
43,457 
20, 499 
15, 163 
25,952 
4, 642 


17, 736 
11,044 


9,290 
12,541 


12,291 
11,980 


9,723 
18,570 
16,782 


11,567 
11,980 


12,732 
8, 728 


5, 923 


16,999 
5, 134 


13, 922 
3,970 
10,836 
1,965 
2,317 
9,651 
7,405 


2,409 
6, 220 


4,943 


$ 

45,774,976 
27, 287, 443 
26, 260, 004 
7,837,711 
26,937,052 
13,796, 124 
28,512,901 
25, 871, 261 
15,895,479 
37,625,050 
6, 756, 634 


19, 444, 533 
15, 089, 887 


12,114, 667 
19,473, 782 


11, 104, 668 
13,071, 916 


14,934,325 
15,057, 147 
16, 483, 011 


15, 663, 048 
12,774,596 


12,141, 767 
10, 452, 887 


6,679, 113 


13,004, 793 
8,190, 130 


12, 858, 062 
5,864, 802 
11,542,990 
2,435, 934 
3,172,198 
10,981, 763 
9,564, 049 


3,502, 834 
6,717,192 


8, 686, 062 
4,307,998 
3,560, 260 


3,663,307 


$ 
81,992, 25 
43,111,629 
24, 286, 734 
15,993,916 
45,310,472 
72,956, 762 
28, 262, 602 
28, 821, 759 
60, 289,445 
16,534, 273 


36, 582, 843 
18,326,621 


129, 004,327 
66,924,019 


25,044,901 
80,559, 841 


22,765,648 
25,509, 913 
35,759,351 


11,942,885 
13, 817,450 


2,807,911 
25,090,342 


119, 677, 686 


27,975,574 
71,800,429 


20,521,726 
17,082,364 


21,533,514 
6,616,520 


19, 220, 215 
11,353,523 


4,712,471 
6,713,290 


12,549,435 
11,094, 435 
30,610,701 


5,563, 081 


$ 
133 , 681,991 
126,038,145 
61,466, 161 
61,385,052 
56,019, 255 
55, 635, 664 
48, 186, 223 
45,971,069 
44,930,914 
44, 633, 256 
40, 986, 816 


37,012,051 
35,422, 861 


35,025, 626 
34, 753, 468 


33,014,701 
32,458, 948 


29, 823 , 287 
28, 608, 011 
26,056,597 


25,998, 902 
23,048,745 


22,664, 753 
21,977,137 


25,178, 260 


20,717,304 
19, 986, 776 


19,957, 185 
19,510,495 
19, 285, 909 
18,309,341 
17,713, 067 
17, 263,379 
15,548, 616 


15,399, 131 
14, 760, 865 


13,506,348 
12,872,067 
12,325,021 


12, 205, 725 


$ 
215,674, 246 
126, 038, 145 
104,577,790 
85, 671, 786 
72,013,171 
100, 946, 136 
121, 142,985 
74, 233, 671 
73 , 752,673 
104,922,701 
57,521,089 


73,594,894 
53.749, 482 


164, 029, 953 
101, 677, 487 


58,059, 602 
113,018,789 


52,588, 935 
54,117,924 
61,815,948 


37,941,787 
36, 866, 195 


25,472, 664 
47,067,479 


144,855, $46 


48,692,878 
91,787,205 


40,478,911 
36,592, 859 
40,819,423 
24,925,861 
17,713,067 
36, 483, 594 
26, 902,139 


20,111, 602 
21,474, 155 


26, 055, 783 
23, 966, 502 
42,935,722 


17, 768, 806 


SSNS ee ee Oe ee ee ee 


17, 592/4,339,335,633 
24, 020/5,203,316,760 


73-2 


83-2 


48), 547 
644, 439 


74-6 


565, 092, 356/1,298,720,863/1,379,339,122|2,678,059,985 
736, 092, 766/1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726|3,428,970,628 


76-8 


77-9 


78-3 


78-1 
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12.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, Classified According to Salaries 
and Wages Paid, 1930. 


Estab- 
lish. 


Em- 


Salaries 


an. 
Wages. 


~ Cost 
f 


of 
Materials. 


Values of Products. 


1|Pulp and paper....... 
2| Railway rolling stock 
Shaya) eerie er tae 


TONSA. Sage oes oe 


6 Biectieal apparatus 
and supplies....... 
7|Castings and forgings 
8|Automobiles......... 
9|Bread and other bak- 
ery products....... 
10 eeu oan factory, 
11 Rubber, sohde includ- 
ing foot-wear. 
12|Printing and book- 
HINGINS pee ose ae 
13|Machinery........... 
14| Hosiery, i 
goods and gloves.. 
15|Primary iron and 
URS eae 4 acescarint 
16| Non-ferrous metal 


smelting and re- 


TMMNINO ee eee eke 
17) Butter and cheese. . 
18|Cotton yarn and cloth 
19|Boots and _ shoes, 
leather toe emer 
20;Furniture............ 
21| Dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry work...... 
22\Slaughtering and 
; meat packing...... 
23|Clothing, factory, 
WMO S yrs aes 
24|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, chocolate, etc. 
25|Planing mills, sash & 
door factories, etc. 
26|Sheet metal products 
27|Agricultural imple- 
THONCS:. sareteretieieerere 
28| Bridge and structural 
steel work......... 
29|Petroleum products.. 
36|/Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes ye 


DAITS ence ee 


34| Hardware and tools. 


35| Furnishing goods, 
INCH Sc eee Sere 
36|Flour and grist-mill 
PLOGUCtS ee tre 
37|Coke and gas pro- 
CUI CES Reeves ecoues ae 


38|/Engraving, stereo- 
eae and electro- 
NUON} gee Sm on Aro 
39 on products from 
domestic clay..... 
40/Boxes and bags of 


Grand Totals, All 
Industries. ...... 
Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries.... 


1, 


2, 


034 
776 
149 
340 

16 
697 
455 


47 


75-1 


714,487, 104 
95,785, 640 
181,116,933 


1,138, 200,016 


66, 860, 624 
102,979,896 
100,318, 189 

90,671,678 
51,914,170 

23,432,441 

69,164,512 


38, 837, 176 
69,454, 103 


65,047,351 
112,079,926 
175,010, 686 

50,502, 406 

78,542, 804 


28, 162,582 
41,495,827 


28,351,092 
60,778,996 
26,294, 787 
54,406, 093 


49,333,121 
53,368, 130 


98 , 684, 828 


28,922,951 
70,334,381 


51,376,115 


31,597,501 
67,637, 142 


26,820,527 
32,259,387 


17,597,012 
62,617,007 
89,987,235 


9,806,326 
33,430,777 
21,667,586 


24, 020/5,203,316,760 


80-9 


43, 457 
17,858 
17,063 
20,568 
20,499 
12,541 
17,736 
16, 782 
15, 163 


11,567 
11,044 


18,570 
9,723 
8,626 

11,980 

16,999 


13,922 
11,980 


12,732 

9,290 
10, 836 
12,291 


9,651 
8,728 


7,405 


4,943 
5,134 


8,905 


5,139 
4,642 


5,297 
6,220 


8,965 


644,439 


77-3 


$ 
45,774, 976 
37,625,050 
28,512,901 
27, 287, 443 
26, 937, 052 
26, 260, 004 
25,871, 261 
19,473, 782 
19,444,533 
16,483, 011 
15,895,479 


15, 663, 048 
15, 089, 887 


15,057, 147 
14,934,325 
13,796, 124 
13,071,916 
13, 004,793 


12,858,062 
12,774,596 


12,141,707 
12,114, 667 
_ 11,542,990 
11,104, 668 


10,981, 763 
10.452, 887 


9,564,049 


8, 686, 062 
8,190, 180 


7,837,711 


7,145,593 
6,756, 634 


6, 742,752 
6,717,192 


6,437,718 
6,679,113 
5, 864, 802 


5,025,485 
4,961,130 
4,921,735 


$ 
81,992,255 
60, 289, 445 
72,956, 762 


15,993,916 
43,111,629 
28, 262,602 
66,924,019 
36,582, 843 
35,759,351 
28,821,759 


11,942,885 
18,326,621 


25,509,913 
22,765, 648 
45,310,472 
80.559, 841 
27,975,574 


20,521, 726 
13, 817,450 


2,807,911 
129,004,327 
21,533,514 
25,044,901 


19, 220,215 
25,090,342 


11,353,523 


12,549,435 
71,800,429 


24, 286, 734 


5,060,973 
16,534, 273 


13,355, 186 
6,713,290 


14,790,909 
119, 677, 686 
17, 082,364 


1,456,175 


10,451, 641 


$ 
133,681,991 
44,633,256 
48,186,223 
126,038, 145 
56,019,255 
61,466, 161 
45,971,069 
34,753,468 
37,012,051 
26,056,597 
44,930,914 


25,998, 902 
35,422,861 


28,608,011 
29, 823 , 287 
55,635, 664 
32,458, 948 
20,717,304 


19,957,185 
23,048,745 


22,664,753 
35,025,626 
19, 285, 909 
33,014,701 


17, 263 ,379 
21,977,137 


15,548, 616 


13,506,348 
19, 986,776 


61,385,052 


11,808, 949 
40,986,816 


12,057,039 
14,760, 865 


10,363,401 
25, 178, 260 
19,510,495 


7,272, 564 
10,593,578 
10,384,509 


$ 
215,674, 246 
104,922,701 
121, 142,985 
126,038, 145 
72,013,171 
104,577,790 
74, 233,671 
101, 677, 487 
73,594,894 
61,815, 948 
73,752,673 


37, 941, 787 
53,749, 482 


54, 117,924 
52,588, 935 
100, 946, 136 
113,018, 789 
48,692,878 


40,478,911 
36,866,195 


25,472, 664 
164,029,953 
40,819,423 
58,059, 602 


36,483,594 
47,067,479 


26,902,139 


26,055, 783 
91, 787,205 


85, 671, 786 


16,869,922 
57,521,089 


25,412,225 
21,474,155 


25,154,310 
144,855,946 
36,592,859 


8,728, 739 
10,593,578 
20,836, 150 
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736, 092, 766) 1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726/3,428,970,628 


78-8 


77-1 


76-8 


76-9 
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The Forty Leading Industries in 1931.—The completion of part of the 
compilation of the Census of Manufactures for 1931 permits the inclusion, as 
Table 12A of the forty leading industries in that year. It will be noticed that, 
compared with 1930, there has been a considerable readjustment in the order of 
the ten leading industries when arranged according to gross production, although 
there has been an appreciable decrease in the value of production in nearly every 
case; in the former year they all had gross productions of over $100,000,000, 
whereas in 1931 only the three leading industries had gross productions exceeding 
this figure. In 1932 pulp and paper was again in the lead, followed by central 
electric stations, slaughtering and meat packing, non-ferrous metal smelting, and 
flour and feed mills, which in 1930 were in fourth, second, tenth and third places, 
respectively. The automobile industry fell from ninth place in 1930 to fourteenth 
place in 1931 with a reduction of over 41 p.c. in the value of gross production. 


On the basis of net values, or value added by manufacture, the order of im- 
portance of the industries in 1931 was very different from that based on gross 
value. The central electric station industry was foremost in this respect, followed 
by pulp and paper; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; printing and publishing ; non- 
ferrous metal smelting; and electrical apparatus and supplies. In salaries and 
wages paid, the pulp and paper industry is decidedly in the lead, being followed -by 
railway rolling stock; printing and publishing; central electric stations; electrical 
apparatus and supplies; and castings and forgings, in the order given. Contrary to 
the general impression the central electric stations industry, which is first in net 
value of production—its cost of materials being negligible—ranks high in salaries 
and wages paid, PEE fourth in 1930 and third in 1931 in this respect. 


12A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, Classified According to 
' the Gross Value of Products, 1931. 


Values of Products. 


Estab- Em. Salaries Cost 
iv Industry lish- Capital. ipa and of 
ments Ployees.| Wages. Materials. Net. Gross 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Pulp and paper....... 103) 630,176,540) 26,669} 34,792,013) 63,947,678] 110,786,276) 174,733,954 
2 ype electric sta- 
“WEES eS aoe ae 1,011]1,229,988,951| 17,014) 26,306,956 — | 122,310,730} 122,310, 730 

3 Slenghiocine and 

meat packing...... 147| 62,481,905} 9,294) 11,626,678) 91,276,842) 26,319,855] 117,596,697 
4|Non-ferrous metal ‘ 

PME MING. UA. hnc ves 14] 175,669,195 7,860} 13,245,327) 48,336,301) 50,229,454) 98,565,755 
5|Flour and feed mills. 1,265} 61,069,192 5,671 6,032,189) 71,771,797| 23,956,743) 95,728,540 
6|Butter and cheese.... 2,676| 52,381,144) 11,965) 12,259,926) 64,661,837] 31,066,561} 95,728,398 
7|Electrical apparatus 

and supplies....... 163} 100,057,945] 18,207} 22,474,319) 32,385,342] 49,193,253] 81,578,595 
8| Petroleum products.. 32| 68,136,281 4,122 6,214,745} 50,617,742) 25,540,902! 76,158,644 
9|Tobacco, cigars and 

cigarettes.......... 105} 50,194,202} 9,091) 8,096,769} 21,448,879} 53,477,275) 74,926,154 

10| Railway rolling stock 38] 97,484,985) 21,773} 28,111,765) 35,335,573) 32,529,497] 67,865,070 
11) Printing and publish- 

eee 764] 65,573,014) 16,918} 26,375,663) 14,029,548} 51,670,574] 65,700,122 
12|Bread and other 

bakery products... 2,912) 54,267,110} 18,337) 18,862,604) 28,619,776) 36,198,451] 64,818,227 

13|Sawmills............ 3,562} 121,336,176} 22,361) 16,409,674) 37,379,034} 25,390,219} 62,769, 253 
14| Automobiles.. 26| 59,638,057 9,545} 13,118,192) 36,476,355]. 23,197,990} 59,674,345 
15 protine, factory, 
DME Bac scec. sess 471| 21,430,983) 15,648} 15,018,195) 30,955,973) 23,184,797| 54,140,770 
16 Rubber goods, inclu- 
ding footwear...... 48| 67,446,955! 12,158! 11,708,387! 17,630,081! 35,061,149! 52,691,230 
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12A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, Classifled According to 
the Gross Value of Products, 1931—concluded. 


PS Estab- ee Salaries Cost Values of Products. - 
Z Industry. lish- Capital. narecs and of 
ments. Pioe, Wages. Materials. Net. Gross. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
17|Castings and forg- 

ING ears 333] 95,377,318] 17,049} 19,203,234] 18,598,048] 32,857,248] 51,455,296 
18|Biscuits, confection- 

ery, chocolate, etc. 282) 51,530,443) 12,145) 10,892,636] 20,207,678] 29,077,364} 49,285,042 
19|Breweries........... 80} 63,140,211} 4,679} 6,601,528} 13,289,689] 35,766,050) 49,055,739 
20|Hosiery and knitted 

SOOUSs. Beer ee ia 161| 57,173,774} 17,698) 18,948,570) 22,052,418) 25,705,285) 47,757,703 
21|Sugar refineries...... 8| 37,691,483} 2,265) 3,307,730} 29,196,494) 14,765,567) 43,962,061 
22\Cotton yarn and 

ClOUle eeomeccn ce 34| 74,023,179); 15,802) 12,362,032) 22,231,449] 20,904,974] 43,136,423 
23|Sheet metal products 157} 52,352,956) 7,988] 9,265,806] 20,280,852} 18,808,153} 39,039,005 
24|Primary iron and 

SOC ene. torent 53| 104,512,104) 8,026) 11,072,054) 15,291,414] 21,619,831} 36,911,245 
25|Boots and shoes..... 184} 25,844,168) 14,150) 12,340,283} 17,949,804) 18,675,761) 36,625,565 
26|Machinery........... 172| 62,752,673} 8,644} 10,793,352} 11,120,332) 23,372,583) 34,492,915 
27|Clothing, factory, 

TONS coe. actecate a 180} 21,599,392) 9,701) 9,585,462} 18,362,813] 15,587,270} 33,950,083 
28|Fruit and vegetable 

preparations....... 278| 48,152,325) 6,329} 4,509,377); 18,668,100) 13,904,480) 32,572,580 
29|Printing and book- 

DING Io eee eee 971} 36,832,215) 11,189} 14,604,194] 10,250,998} 22,287,630) 32,538,628 
30|Coke and gas prod- 

COB. heer ur eruenee 41} 95,872,858! 4,006} . 5,616,763} 13,894,061] 17,355,399) 31,249,460 
$1|Furniture............ 372| 36,657,497) 10,007} 10,047,027) 10,588,707) 16,546,464] 27,135,171 
$2|Planing mills, sash : 5 

and door factories. 673} 40,790,104) 7,952) 8,346,474] 13,703,622) 12,515,851] 26,219,473 
33| Bridge and structural 

steel work......... 21|" 27,469,301) 4,420- 7,448,544) 9,132) 721) 913),037, 494), 22s Onto 
34| Coffee, tea and spices 59} 13,500,659} 1,639} 2,251,103} 14,384,811] 7,602,446] 21,987,257 
35| Dyeing, cleaning and 

laundry work...... 407| 25,621,564) 11,772) 10,671,615} 1,968,029) 19,056,655) 21,024,684 
36|Furnishing goods, - 

MON At eee hate 167| 16,649,101; 8,189} 5,787,221) 11,534,873) 9,443,605] 20,978,478 
37|Fish-curing and pack- 

IND’ ohare tise aie 662} 19,085,513) 4,268) 2,761,423) 11,920,834) 6,906,059) 18,826,893 
38] Boxes and bags,paper 122) 21,562,581; 4,809) 4,924,682) 9,627,461 9,041,102] 18,668,563 
39| Paints, pigments and 

varnishes.......... 75| 24,985,476) 2,780) 4,281,861) 7,974,852) 10,561,611] 18,536,463 
40|Silk and artificial 

SHUS BAR tee eh teen ws 23) 32,205,207} 6,273) 5,758,995} 6,482,197} 11,705,295} 18,187,492 

Totals, Forty Lead- 


ing Industries.... 


Grand Totals, Ali 
Industries........ 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries. .. 


76-94 


80-68 


18, 852}4,002,714,737| 428,364 


24, 501/4,961,312,408) 557, 426 


76-85 


476, 725,368) 993,535, 015/1,147,217,903|2,140,752,918 


624, 545, 561/1,223,880,011/1,474,581,851|2,698,461,862 


76-33 


81-18 


77-80 


79-33 
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Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1930 amounted to $2,735,000,000, or nearly 80 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this amount 
Ontario contributed $1,713,000,000 and Quebec $1,022,000,000. The proximity of 
Ontario to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the water-power resources of the two 
provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United States 
have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had, in 1930, the third 
largest gross manufacturing production, $241,000,000, and Manitoba the fourth, 
$142,000,000. - Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan followed 
in that order with gross production from $94,315,000 to $62,277,000, succeeded by 
Prince Edward Island with $4,255,000. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1930. 


Table 13 gives statistics of the leading industries of each of the Maritime 
Provinces for the year 1930. In Prince Edward Island the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, with a gross production in 1930 of $845,417, was foremost, followed by 
fish-curing and -packing, with a gross production of $831,585. Manufacturing in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, to a considerable extent dominated 
by the steel industry in the former and the forest industries in the latter, although 
there is a large sugar refinery in each province. The pulp and paper industry 
with a gross value of production of $12,614,177 in 1930 was the most important 
industry in New Brunswick, followed by sawmills with an output valued at $8,564,- 
415. These two industries combined provided 33-4 p.c. of the gross manufacturing 
production of the province. In Nova. Scotia the primary iron and steel industry 
was dominant with an output valued at $11,814,234. Other leading industries in 
order of their importance being, fish-curing and -packing, pulp and paper, railway 
rolling stock, biscuits and confectionery, central electric stations, etc. 


13.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1930. 


Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are: in Prince Edward Island, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, slaughtering 
and meat-packing, and railway rolling stock; in Nova Scotia, petroleum, sugar refineries, coke and gas 
products; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries and railway rolling stock. The statistics for these industries 
are included in the grand totals. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


6 Estab- ina. Salaries Cost Gross 
Z Industry. lish. Capital. 1 and of Value of 
ments Dloyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1] Butter and cheese................- 37 288, 186 116 83, 108 639, 024 845,417 
2| Fish-curing and-packing........... 95 189,375 1,179 93,914 632,482 831,585 
3| Central electric stations........... 12 802,711 48 52320 - Dp SUITE 
4) Castings ano forgings.............. 3 367, 644 TAL 65, 000 84,324 222,495 
5| Printing and publishing............ 4 259,272 100 88, 530 28, 209 204,970 
AuLE Gi so7 ie pear cee, ne a 15 82,135 17 9,988 157,509 203, 036 
7| Bread and other bakery products.. 6 86,365 31 26,446 95, 258 178, 642 
BL WYMAN LS = cette lotr assy Lars Siaiele go-e eb: 53 140, 716 86 16,046 79,367 129,578 


Totals, Eignt Leading Industries 225 | 2,216,404 1,648 435,357| 1,716,173} 2,842,900 


Grand Totals, All Industries.... 267 | 3,441,958} 2,055 788,106} 2,546,827} 4,254,966 
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13.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1930— 
concluded. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


S Estab- ea Salaries Cost Gross 
CZ Industry. lish- Capital. ies and of Value of 
ments. eeteaks Wages. Materials. | Products. 

a No. $ No. $ § $ 
1|Primary iron and steel inaustries. 6 21,508,717 1,974; 2,572,564) 5,702,836 11,814, 234 
2|Fish-curing and-packing........... 228 3,901, 261 3, 856 1, 235, 088 5,148, 628 7,602,659 
Sl ulp and paper-ee tse. stakea eee 6 14,592,397 men 1,103,799 1,699,777} 4,898,891 
4| Railway rolling stock............. 3 6,527,091 578 643,343} 3,344,709} 4,770,666 
5|Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, 

(LG Aer DAE EES ey SR OUI ines mae 11 4,978,322 1,098 1,111,193 1,508, 800 3,808, 639 
6|Central electric stations........... 85 25, 805, 233 760 956, 622 - 3,675,905 
i Sanyronlllgawerciee hele hz. oc meals oe 471 24423, 010 2,811 676, 109 1792; 072 3,238, 847 
S!Butter and cheese. 20.2. 0... 2.00 30 1,146, 846 297 308, 381 1,952,500 2,874, 874 
9| Printing and publishing............ 33 2,266, 242 714 863,541 417,221 2,172,420 

10| Hosiery, knitted goods and gloves 3 3,485,394 569 407,678 859,593 1,773,382 
Totals, Ten leading Industries.| 876 86,635,018} 13,378) 9,878,318) 22,426,186) 46,625,517 
Grand Totals, All Industries...| 1,302 | 133,671,163) 21,069} 17,537,690} 44,506,178] 85,802,921 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
A Pulp sand paper.sc.ccicies ace oer sae 7 49,789,447} 2,469} 2,869,262) 5,505,007) 12,614,177 
AOAWIT LSS, stertieieras epee he racine 308 21,253,028 4,619 2,222,118 5,672; 218 8,564,415 
3|Central electric stations........... 40 27,278,902 420 479,193 = 2,806,573 
4|Fish-curing and-packing........... 162 1,882,479 1,960 306,377 1,642,854 2,688,014 
5i Coffee and? spices... eadu-- cts cei at 5 1,659,985 144 172, 820 2,065,377 2,404,545 
6| Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, 

CUCL teh Rien aan Sioa e « ciarnaieee wae 7 2,230,403 612 459,048 1,107,696 2,393,021 
7i\Cotton yarn and cloth............. 4 4,863,173 1, 260 906, 568 1, 228524 2,158,973 
8|Slaughtering and meat packing... 8 637, 188 136 135,251 1,682,522 2,007,486 

. $|Butteranducheesena ines. 208 anes 35 ISO b3r452 184 194, 089 1,317, 804 1, 811, 623 
10,Castings and forgings.............. 12 2,362,997 547 660, 196 433 , 907 1,517,179 
Totals, Ten Leading Industries} 588 | 113,011,054) 12,351) 8,404,922) 20,655,596) 38,966,006 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 924 | 140,611,580) 18,422) 14,988,441) 33,897,264) 63,468,262 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1930. 


The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 
in the province, produced goods to the gross value of $109,241,510 in 1930. This 
exceeded by over $34,000,000 the gross value of products of the tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette industry ($75,056,846), which was fellowed by railway rolling stock works 
($49,427,008) and the output of central electric stations ($43,201,265). These four 
industries were followed by sawmills, cotton yarn and cloth mills, women’s factory 
clothing, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, etc. A change took place in the 
ranking of some of the important industries of the province. The cotton yarn and 
cloth industry dropped from third place in 1929 to sixth place in 19380. This change 
was due to both the transfer of oilcloth and linoleum from this group to that of 
miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s. and a greatly reduced output. Other important 
changes were boots and shoes, which declined from eighth to thirteenth place and 
sawmills which advanced from tenth to fifth place. 

The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a com- 
parison with the industry throughout the Dominion. The Quebec industry, in 
addition to supplying about 11 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manufac- 
tured in the province, furnished nearly 51 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper 
mills throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products 
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from Quebec mills formed over 70 p.c., the gross value of cigars and cigarettes 
formed 88 p.c., the value of railway rolling stock 47 p.c., and the value of the boot 


and shoe products over 58 p.c. of the Dominion totals for these products. 


Thus 


Quebec is an outstanding manufacturing province rather on account of her great 
individual industries than because of the diversification of her industrial activities. 


14.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1930. 


Norr.—Leading industries having fewer than 3 establishments are sugar refineries and bridge- 


building. 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


0 es 


a/Pulpiand papers... 0 sl... see we 
2|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
3| Railway rolling stock........... 
4|Central electric stations........ 
SIS ARVEMTRS Ben cict bak Sie aciers oats ays 
6|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 
7|Clothing, factory, women’s..... 
8| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
Reine vests hon ee oe 
9|Clothing, factory, men’s........ 
10|Slaughtering and meat-packing. 
11|Butter and cheese.............. 


PliGSY Ras ae ss SMa, 
13} Boots anc shoes, leather........ 
14|Flour and feed mills............ 


CLUCUS SIS Pik ro aee tac es ake 
17|Castings and forgings........... 
18|Printing and puklishing......... 
19|Rubber goods, inclucing foot- 


20) Petroleum products............. 
21|Biscuits, confectionery, choco- 

MALO MOLO Rote eee as Sone 
RE UBTLOLIOS cx. .0 ae « s sisie we Saregreas 
POVIACMINGT Yc. <5 cece ota asp aies 6 
24|Hosiery, knitted goods and 

AE LES cits AR Er ee a 
25|Silk and silk goods............. 
26|Furnishing goods, men’s........ 
27|Sheet metal products........... 
28| Paints, pigments and varnishes. 
29| Printing and bookbinding....... 
30|Shipbuilding and repairs........ 
$1/Planing mills, sash and door 

RC LAT AOA tae tae oiecooimetinace 
32|Primary iron and steel.......... 
33|Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

UAE Me de Phe ala %e tres a cislaseds Saye 


30| Miscellaneous textiles........... 
BRET G Gay ed case’. oat asked bie's 


SSUES tHANCICADS....2.2 00 scee eee vs 
OIE OOS J): cs/0is oface «oie ele oiele'e « 
40|Acids, alkalies and salts........ 


Fatale, Forty Leading Indus- 


Grand Totals, All Indus- 
MORE MA, Soxlh. Sf 's 585%. Shel oie 
Percentages of forty leading 
industries to totals of all in- 
dustries in the province...... 


80-2 


363, 928,749 
45,174,352 
44,680,988 

445,381,055 
55,534, 068 
53,871, 463 
10,582, 242 


41,126,409 
14,912,591 
8, 049, 223 
8,366,440 


33,075,054 
16,792,309 

9,652, 851 
23,109,075 


14,207,041 
23,943,516 
16, 284, 143 


11,282,777 


15,215,501 


11,552,144 
19,956, 998 
20, 647,298 


15,793, 682 
22,298,970 
7,303 , 636 
10,725,590 
11,815,766 
8,729,355 
11,775,121 


10, 848, 509 
16,964,961 


8,870,085 
8, 803,472 
9,529, 843 
22,998,094 
6,330, 699 
2,680,081 
5, 675, 486 
17,979,898 


7,410) 1,727,064, 388 
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204, 802 


81-8 


$ 


21,802,615 
6,712, 190 
17,017,929 
6,541,919 
5,463, 460 
8,475, 201 
7,128,309 


2,332,324 
6, 239, 583 
2,153, 267 
1,487,031 


9,207, 818 
7,994,475 
1,075, 183 
2,186,961 


4,718,572 
5, 256,014 
6,180,005 


4,151,438 
1,627,834 


2,503, 465 
935, 954 
4,714, 267 


3,353, 623 
3,071,420 
2,690, 150 
2,368,341 
1,557,211 
3,950, 664 
3,516,095 


2,515,567 
2,999,077 


3,198,891 
1,470,926 
1,215, 262 
1, 245, 624 
2,459, 832 
1,902,332 
1,629,567 
1,182,581 


216,835, 675 
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$ 


40, 667,838 
21,463,425 
29,976,596 


23,084, 564 
20,400, 009 
17,825,044 


8,673, 873 
13,736,751 
19, 634, 629 
.20, 184,653 


11,398, 604 
12,720,331 
19,417,434 
6,469, 607 


9,390,368 
6,893, 749 
4,048, 082 


5,149, 137 
12,476,338 


6,651,334 
2,843,332 
5,015, 464 


6,954,344 
5,107,582 
6,470, 190 
5,368, 137 
4,764,486 
2,970, 180 
2,366, 627 


4,483, 861 
2,288,934 


862,385 
2,060, 765 
3,162, 663 


2,591, 696 
3,276,379 
3,890, 762 
2,051,495 


$ 


109, 241,510 
75,056, 846 
49,427,008 
43,201, 265 
34,349, 164 
34,321,573 
30,055,139 


26,373, 967 
25,934,858 
25,757,970 
25,469,594 


24, 860, 747 
24,633,019 
22,626, 864 
21,560,970 


18,673,421 
17,328, 809 
17,212,349 


16, 293,435 
15, 853 , 065 


14, 299, 835 
13,419, 753 
13,343, 827 


13,335,532 
11,883, 085 
11,079, 241 
10, 136,720 
10, 009, 086 
9,486, 758 
8,798, 004 


8,427, 583 
8,190,360 


7,297,897 
7,191,384 
7,079,052 
7,031,528 
6,983,494 
6,644,072 
6,547, 660 
6,541, 202 


462,244,278) 1,022,280,687 


81-5 


82-8 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1930. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing. province of the Dominion. 
The gross value of its manufactured products in 1930 represented nearly 50 p.c. 
of those of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in im- 
portance in this respect, amounted to about 30 p.c. This premier position in 
manufacturing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, 
as the following percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1920, 50 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 
1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c. and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the 
rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces such as Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing produc- 
tion equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 


The automobile manufacturing industry of Ontario in 1930 came first in the 
value of its products. This amounted to $96,668,671 as compared with $83,358,509 
for the slaughtering and meat-packing industry which held second place. Other 
important industries in descending order, with the value of their products in 1930 
were: electrical apparatus and supplies, $78,794,396; flour and grist mills, $75,700,- 
205; pulp and paper, $68,036,733. Due to the general depression which prevailed 
in 1930, the five leading industries of Ontario, in common with many others, reported 
considerable decreases in the gross value of production, as compared with the previous 
year. The output of the automobile industry declined $69,000,000, flour and grist 
mills, $19,000,000, pulp and paper, $14,000,000, slaughtering and meat packing, 
$12,000,000, and electrical apparatus and supplies, $7,000,000. 

Indicating the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as compared with 
Quebec, the percentages which the 40 leading industries bore to the total manufac- 
tures of the province were higher in nearly every particular in Quebec than in Ontario, 
especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments and employees. 
Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario was pre-eminent 
was that of automobile manufacturing, which was carried on practically in this 
province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario led, with the 
percentage which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion in 1930, were 
as follows: agricultural implements, 96 p.c.; leather tanneries, 87 p.c.; rubber 
goods, 78 p.c.; furniture and upholstering, 75 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, 
preserving, etc., 67 p.c.; electrical apparatus and supplies, 75 p.c.; castings and 
forgings, 65 p.c.; primary iron and steel, 58 p.c.; slaughtering and meat-packing, 
51 p.c.; flour and grist-mill products, 52 p.c.; hosiery, knitted goods, etc., 70 p.c. 


15.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 19390. 


6 Estab- ry Salaries Cost Gross 
as Industry. lish- Capital lowses and re) Value of 
ments Pecyece: Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

TiAutomobiles*sseesc4, perce 10 84,852,592} 11,654} 18,075,826) 62,982,941) 96,668,671 
2|Slaughtering and meat-packing. 24 Sleieosoll 3,867 5,217,930) 66,183,552] 83,358,509 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies 107 69,079,394} 13,481] 16,761,615) 31,318,218) 78,794,396 
4\Flour and grist mills........... 684 28, 647,041 2,932| 3,213,374] 64,047,814] 75,700,205 
OH eulband paneneeeee «eee 41} 221,466,576}. 10,211] 14,556,213] 28,514,117] 68,036,733 
6|Rubber goods, including foot- 

CAGE Ray SBR eo eR COA AST Ce OPES 33) 57,850,266} 9,831] 11,734,038] 23,669.163] 57,431,243 
7|Butter and cheese.............. 961 25,019,018} 6,396} 7,016,257) 37,897,697} 54,481,492 
8|Central electric stations........ 430} 440,872,470 U,302|% LOPISS. 02 | ae eee ae 49,371,901 
9|Castings and forgings........... 194 62,421,734| 18,155) 16,508,913} 18,543,309) 48,353,160 

10) Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
NOH CA Sees Tee 7 71,403,415! 3,7141 5,915,756! 19,889,887] 47,735,612 
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15.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1930-concluded. 


S Estab- ie Salaries Cost Gross 
Zz; Industry. lish- Capital. fat eos and of Value of 
ments. hae het Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
MAINT RCHITOEY A pats hoo. Howse 122 46,591,382) 7,147) 9,860,562} 12,579,847) 38,347,873 
12)Hosiery, knitted goods and 
fabric gloves............... 110 44,176,748) 12,940] 10,929,930] 17,036,327] 37,634,490 
13|Bread and other bakery pro- 
CEOUGE Cus erate iene a tee = eee 1,071 23,334,067) 8,568} 9,774,795) 17,185,996] 35,161,217 
14| Petroleum products............ 8 27,166,435 2,482 3,828,809; 26,408,264) 34,760,069 
15| Printing and publishing......... 293 30,945,789 7,199! 11,766,572 7,697,443} 32,019,119 
16|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 
chocolate, ete... a. 2%... 120 29,938,561 5,903 5,687,659) 12,889,075} 31,395,318 
17) Primary iron and steel -...c5 <<. 19 70,544,399 4,958! 8,708,854} 14,329,688] 30,655,496 
18|Clothing, factory, women’s..... 217 11, 644, 209 8,272) . 8,544,045) 16,128,579} 28,876,839 
19|Sheet metal products........... 85 28,937,988 5,223 6,112,571) 14,657,190} 28,204,090 
20| Furniture and upholstered goods Dis B2960; 92! Musil oe 9,478,601} 10,842,615) 27,576,489 
21| Agricultural implements........ 4] 96, 203 , 003 7,053 9,213,698} 11,003,626; 25,901,580 
22| Railway rolling stock.......... 15 26,070, 126 4,761 7,116,865} 14,705,443] 24,918,647 
JRIESVA Oa oOn UW aia: cee ee oem tee le oe 874 46,486,317; 9,239; 5,635,710) 14,588,779] 24,714,168 
24|Coke and gas products......... 21 50,344,731) 2,604) 8,805,978} 10,479,948} 23,912,806 
25 vent tc vegetable canning, 
FO he TO Oe ee ae at 142 Dosti, 200) 5,344 2,601,115) 13,011,776} 21,044,445 
26 Printing and bookbinding...... 406 21,195,914) 5,833) 7,954,956} 6,303,599] 19,746,566 
A PIgUINS TINS a eke wosetts Ake oc. « 296 25,229,376 4,578 5,294,048] 10,754,637} 19,031,721 
28 Breweries 23s sR Rha 5 ee all 21,002,975 1,581 2,272,016 5,028,446} 18,708,835 
29| Brass and copper products...... 79 16, 955, 188 3,016 4,004,369 9,920,982) 18,094,967 
20| Automobile supplies............ 40 16,296,716} 3,417) 4,323,790) 10,510,505} 17,947,064 
31| Leather, tanned, etc............ 33 22,080,904 2,530 2,976,521} 11,598,403} 17,328,336 
32|Boots and shoes, leather........ 60 10,053 , 244 4,561 4,352,707 6,937,366] 14,296,327 
33|Soaps and washing compounds.. 32 13,020, 232 1,093 TG 25) 7,820,408} 13,950,173 
34| Bridge and structural steel work 8 12,588, 104 2,664 4,274,326 6,549,172) 13,655,056 
35|Clothing, factory, men’s........ 51 10,602,236). 4,186) 4,908,875 7,117,809} 13,645,653 
36| Hardware and tools..........:. 91 21, 633, 656 4,550 4,954,037 4,206,098} 13,428,698 
87| Acids, alkalies and salts........ 10 33,970,318 1,500 2,244,921 2,572,220 18,197,159 
38|Condensed milk............... 23 7,525,099 759 950, 637 2,065,214) 11,948,834 
39|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 14 18,107,873 4, 236 3,392,127 5,871,783} 11,186,560 
atiiOistilleriGs ssc os ea othe ne 5 33,431,130 844 1,199,137) 3,187,644) 10,523,480 
Totals, nce Leading Indus- 

PIGS Gees hg 8 is bic J axgeal ist 7,021) 1,968,136,199) 228,676] 279,118,196) 666,535,587/1,331,743,997 
Grand errs All Industries} 9,888) 2,431,369,848) 307,477] 370,781,452] 836, 666, 780/1,713,025,322 
Percentage of forty leading in- 

dustries to grand totals...... 71-00 80:95} 74-37 75-27 79-67 77°74 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1939. 


The flour-milling industry is outstanding among the manufactures of the Prairie 
Provinces when treated as a single unit. During 1930, as may be seen from Table 
16, the gross value of production of flour mills was $41,892,162 (Manitoba, $13,- 
467,194; Saskatchewan, $14,752,468; Alberta, $13,672,500). The second industry 
from the point of view of gross production was slaughtering and meat-packing with 
products valued at $41,276,942 (Manitoba, $19,745,659; Saskatchewan, $5,191,759; 
Alberta, $16,339,524). Petroleum products comprised the third largest industrial 
group, with an output valued at $22,986,549, followed by railway rolling stock, 
$22,403,323, butter and cheese, $21,946,491 and central electric stations, $15,937,545. 


The order of the leading industries is somewhat different in each province. In 
Manitoba, the leading industries, with their gross value of products in 1930, were as 
follows: slaughtering and meat-packing ($19,745,659), railway rolling stock ($17,- 
202,263), flour mills ($13,467,194) butter and cheese ($8,519,020) and central electric 
stations ($6,574,463). In Saskatchewan the leading industries were: flour mills 
($14,752,468), butter and cheese ($7,083,895), slaughtering and meat-packing 
($5,191,759), central electric stations ($4,711,212) and printing and publishing 
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($3,517,774). 


In Alberta, slaughtering and meat-packing ($16,339,524) was the 


leading industry, followed by flour mills ($13,672,500), petroleum products ($12,- 
267,154), butter and cheese ($6,343,576) and railway rolling stock ($5,198,060). 

The importance of these industries, based on such natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. 


16.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


Norz.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 


three establishments in each industry, are: 


in Saskatchewan, petroleum refining. 
for the provinces. 


Industry. 


No. 


1|Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 
2| Railway rolling stock............. 
Si blourmMillsi ws oooh os eee eee ee os 
4|Butter and cheese...............-. 
5|Central electric stations........... 
6| Printing and publishing........... 
%|Bread and other bakery products. 
SiBreweriessi.ant co. ee Dheeeies e. 
9| Printing and bookbinding......... 
10| Bags, cotton and jute.............. 


Totals, Ten Leading Industries 
Grand Totals, All Industries.... 


Flour mills..; sera seen cae ae 
Butterand:cheese....<i,jten a seen 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 
Central electric stations........... 
Printing and publishing........... 
Bread and other bakery products. 
IBrewGriessc post mcr ieee Vaan 


SS MAD Or WD 


— 


Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 


Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 


Slaughtering and meat-packing... 

‘Elouramillg ta yese eke ieee 
Petroleumiproducts hashes 
Buttertand, cheese:... ... aa. ds0e ce 
Railway rolling stock 57. 2. 2mseseert 
Central electric stations........... 
BTeWerieSteen. ts oN cee een 
Printing and publishing........-.. 
Bread and other bakery phe dneta. 

DAVIS ee te Mian ee ae eee ae ve 


— 
SSW etre WW = 


Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 
Grand Totals, All Industries.... 


in Manitoba, bridge and structural steel work and cement; 


The statistics for these industries are included in the grand totals 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


$ 


15,464,796 
8,397,573 
10,528,092 
5,518, 198 


981,518 
2,129,915 
975, 503 
1,251,838 
2,574, 637 


47,822,070 
74, 761, 265 


11,240,935 
4,465,601 
3,442,974 


628, 004 
1,387, 963 
1,002,760 

434,162 

459,879 

114,804 


23,177, 082 
35, 608, 157 


12,849,314 
10, 553,070 
9,586, 927 
4,761,811 
2,419,972 


1,230, 933 

657,352 
1,738, 199 
1,100,975 


8,842} 11,044,310) 44,898,553 


MANITOBA. 
Estab- Salaries 
lish- Capital. Lee and 
ments PIOYeeS.| Wages. 
No. $ No. $ 
6 APSVO, ODL tale 123 1,460, 903 
4 LOMAS 251 me onde 8, 209, 751 
30 5,135,981 515 579,591 
70 4,001,773 958 1,414,324 
39 59, 751,276 1,529 2. 069, 646 
70 4,027,077 1,165 2/015, 748 
124 3,210,955 1,009 1,140,348 
i 5,503, 130 558 848, 183 
62 4,228, 863 1,268) 15-778, 182 
6 1,707,368 232 277, 205 
418 | 102,661,031) 14,084) 19,793,881 
937 | 188,413,164) 26,488) 33,941,235 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
47 6, 333, 406 551 778, 639 
75 5, 087, 985 748 927,133 
3 1,893,419 443 545,389 
144 22,925,271 754 1,030,976 
139 3,316,306 852 1,514,536 
120 | 2,962,496 666 757,034 
9 3,772,075 237 330,911 
34 1,019,495 562 262,030 
14 1,789,675 263 314,102 
15 958, 183 357 373,388 
609 59,058,311; 5,483! 6,834,138 
750 65,486,140} 7,248) 9,229,593 
ALBERTA. 
6 8, 684, 669 1,246} 1,599,178 
37 9,874,386 608 765, 429 
5 8,963, 665 445 711,565 
97 3,661, 615 593 714, 844 
3 3,510,077 12919] 0 4256765257 
71 21,020,124 776 1,205,586 
5 6,122,463 266 464,089 
80 4,073,432 809 1,459,387 
149 2,961, 761 733 828,673 
96 2,849, 762 1,447 619, 302 
549 78, 226, 954 
845 | 109,930,271] 14,099) 17,092,033) 53,621,884 


Gross 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


19,745, 659 
17, 202, 263 
13,467, 194 


8,519,020. - 


6,574, 463 
5,215, 836 
4,238,061 
4,171,872 
4,015, 758 
3, 204,692 


86,354,818 


142, 424,990 


14,752,468 
7,083 , 895 
5,191,759 
4,711,212 
3,517,774 
2,793,878 
2,701,106 
1,020, 168 

881,956 
759,174 


43,413,399 


62,276, 766 


16,339,524 
13,672, 500 
12,267, 154 
6,343,576 
5, 198,060 
4,651,870 
4,520,111 
3,798,857 
3,524,008 
2,390,587 


72, 706,247 


94,314, 782 
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Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1930.1 


British Columbia was in 1930 the third most important manufacturing prov- 
ince in the Dominion, producing goods to a gross value of $241,121,9382. About 
19 p.c. of this production, or $44,975,389, is seen in Table 17 to be that of the saw- 
milling industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial 
life of the province is emphasized if to this figure be added $17,785,550, the gross 
value of products of the pulp and paper industry and $2,681,985, that of the planing 
mills and sash and door factories. Second in importance among the industries 
of the province is that of fish-curing and -packing, with a gross value of products 
of $21,131,067; followed by the pulp and paper industry, slaughtering and meat- 
packing and central electric stations. 


17.—Statistics of Twenty-Five Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1930.1 


Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
three establishments in each industry, are: non-ferrous metal smelting, sugar refiring, cement, explosives, 
cotton and jute bags, wood preservation and condensed milk. The statistics for tnese industries are 
included in the grand totals of the province. 


S Estab- Bu. Salaries Cost Gross 
Z Industry. lish- Capital. 1 a an of Value of 
ments. DLOYEeeS.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
MSW TIMES om A evuslaee ues Ayes ae oo ors 301 49,051,770} 11,737) 13,134,242} 25,244,013] 44,975,389 
2|Fish-curing and -packing........ 128 24,343,089} 2,574] 2,528,590) 13,152,636] 21,131,067 
SPW) ANC: DAPOL > csc ce as cress ware 6 53,405,998) 2,959! 4,945,001) 4,582,296) 17,785,550 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing. 9 5,190,678 673 926,362 9,145,644] 11,004,558 
5|Central electric stations........ 77) 87,857, 974 1,765} 2,812,464 - 10,817,779 
6| Petroleum products............. 4 6,073,021 338 615,587 8,850,528 9,636, 105 
7|Printing and publishing......... 66 4,401,053 1,436 2,547,122 1,304,741 6,501, 149 
8|Bread and other bakery pro- 
ue baneMen iad, Sloe Gt < late gee 243 3,082,000) il ole ie 6125205209) 1) .95 971,093! © cbs Shindos 
9|Butter and cheese.............. Bik 1,877,091 588 926, 749 3, 822,553 5,589, 298 
10|Sheet metal products........... 21 8,973,196 608 S81 772|o 05290, 400) 80,087,000 
1i|Fruit and vegetable canning, : 
wevaporitings CLC oo... se cs oes 32 4,649,478 1,479 899,689 3,494, 208 5,438,518 
AQ TOWeriosaes rett. datdeste ects vs - 10 6,614,095 266 440,116 1,205,438 4,438, 920 
13|Coffee, tea and spices.......... 9 1,293,904 125 163,770} 3,020,909] 4,209,484 
14)Castings and forgings........... 30 3,936, 716 978 1,458, 139 1,116,910 3,195, 763 
15|Shipbuilding and repairs........ 16 6,583,445 973 1,570, 767 832,057 3,128,706 
16|Coke and gas products.......... 6 12,120,187 455 655, 104 1,046,996 2,863,593 
17|Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 
NAGLE eo es aches Appeal ee ar ee esas 54 Q,0li,210| 1,546) 1,548,424 230,101} 2,857,648 
18|Planing mills, sash and door 
PAGUORIOR Mee mettt 7 hs os ccincnes 45 3,614,312 8241 1,061,352) 1,049,147) 2,681,985 
19|Biscuits, confectionery, choco- 
FATOMELO Tet ee eee ee: 48 1,768,507 509 484,144 1,020, 883 2,349, 146 
20| Printing and bookbinding....... 76 1,991,357 561 824,512 645,135 2,052,813 
21) Boxes, WOOdEN...........c00008% 13 886, 673 452 445, 862 886, 183 1,648,116 
POMMAITEGULG, eo oe nn he cace beats OO 1, 633, 438 590 546,354 587,494 1,498,199 
23|Wire and wire goods............ 8 1, 237, 646 122 175,421 577, 933 1,431,231 
24|Flour and feed mills............ 4 1,664, 242 95 104,911 1,108,845 ie So de OO 
25|Paints, pigments and varnishes. 9 1,571,852 169 224,919 652, 109 1,193,794 


Totals, Fwenty-Five Leading 
TST NTIS 5 9 Ree eee ee 1,287 297,254,911) 33,144) 41,450,672) 89,850,510) 179,215, 446 


Grand Totals, All Industries; 1,697; 403,328,298; 42,779| 54,898,541) 123,131,269) 241,121,932 


Percentages of twenty-five lead- 
ing industries to grand totals . 75-8 73°7 77-5 75-5 73-0 74°3 


1 Including Yukon. 


 __ 
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Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital investment in 1930 in all establishments irrespective of the number 
of employees was $5,203,316,760, as compared with $5,083,014,754 in.1929, and 
with $3,244,302,410 in 1922, an increase of 60 p.c. in 8 years. 


The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated 
by the investments of capital. Capital employed in Ontario during 1920 was 49-5 
p.c. of the total, 52-4 p.c. in 1923, 50-4 p.c. in 1925, 49-2 p.c. in 1927 and 46-6 p.c. 
in 1930. The percentages employed in the plants of Quebec were: 30-5 in 1920, 
30-8 in 1921, 29-5 in 1924, 30-6 in 1926, 33-1 in 1928 and 33-2 in 1930. British © 
Columbia held the third place in 1930 with a capital of 7-8 p.c. of the total, while 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Alberta followed in the order named, 
with proportions of between 3-6 p.c. and 2-1 p.c. each. (Table 18). 


From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1930, with an investment 
of 23-5 p.c. of the total. The central electric stations industry was second with 
21-9 p.c., the iron and steel group third with 14-6 p.c., and the vegetable products 
group fourth with 10-9 p.c. (Table 19). 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of inter- 
est in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921 lands, build- 
ings and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1923 the pro- 
portion had increased to 64 p.c., in 1924 to 65 p.c., and to 66 p.c. in 1926 to 1929, 
while in 1930 it amounted to 69 p.c. The fixed assets amounted to $3,584,344,724 
in 1930, while quick assets, including the materials on hand, stocks in process, cash 
and sundries, were valued at $1,618,972,036. Details by provinces and by industria] 
groups are given in Table 20. 


18.—Provincial Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, in Percentages, 1921 and 1923-30. 


Province. 1921. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Prince Edward Island..... 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
IN OWA COLIA Teer aan see 3°3 Beas 3-1 3-1 3-0 2-9 2-9 Bp Fi 2-6 
New Brunswick........... 3-1 2-5 2-5 2-4 2-4 2°3 2-4 2-3 2-7 
@uebeG. ve kilask ose ee 30:8 29-8 29-5 29-9 30-6 31-7 33-1 32-9 33-2 
Oncariow hed ce 50-6 52-4 51-8 50-4 49-8 49-2 47-6 47-6 46-6 
NantbG pan tees ee cae 2-9 2-7 3-1 3:2 3-2 3°5 3°3 3°4 3-6 
Saskatchewan............. 1-0 0:9 0-9 0:8 0-8 0-9 0-9 1-1 1:3 
ANID ORS WA EaS oan Bsus esskocn dee 1-7 1:8 1-9 1-8 1:8 1-9 2-0 7-4 | 2-1 
British Columbia and 

Witkonaeteers 2 aan end ee 6-5 6-5 7-1 8-3 8-3 7°5 Mok 7:8 7:8 
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19.— Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
by Industrial Groups and Percentages, 1928-30. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Industrial Group. — 
ercent- Percent- Percent- 
Amount ge Amount ago. Amount. age 
$ $ $ 

Vegetable products.......... 531,918, 725 11-1} 569,064,835 11-2 || 569,403,769 10-9 
Animal products............ 243,550, 121 5-1 243,825,065 4-8 233,334,972 4-5 
Textile products............. 365,721,591 7-7 383,153,797 7-5 368, 567, 643 7-1 
Wood and. paper... s........%% 1,158,651,534 24-2 111,152,075, 234 22°¢ Nl, 22l,o07,.202 23-5 
Tron and its products........ 702,931, 186 14-7 754,989,105 14-8 757,797,256 14-6 
Non-ferrous metals.......... 253,367,370 5-3 298,721,106 5-9 325, 605,549 6-2 
Non-metallic minerals.......| 298,693,122 6-3 329, 448, 844 6-5 | 336,018,922 6-5 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

CIOL BONS Siccsy es hos 148, 939, 920 3-1 165,886, 912 3-3 168,119,152 3-2 
Miscellaneous industries..... 119, 602, 877 2-5 130,118,324 2:5 84,912,229 1-6 
Central electric stations..... 956,919, 603 20-0 1,055, 731,532 20-8 |/1, 138, 200,016 21-9 

OUSIS As ics ok ce vee ons 4, 780,296,049 100-0 5,083, 014, 754 100-0 15,203,316, 760 100-0 


20.—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1930. 


Land, Materials Cash, 
f Bistab- Buildings, on Hand, Trading and 
Province and Group. thes Fixtures, Stocks in Operating Total 
ments Machinery Process, . Accounts Capital. 
% and Finished and Bills 
Tools. Products, etc.} Receivable. 
No $ $ $ $ 
ROG AIS Ae carte t sess dase 24,020 |3,584,344,724 | 848,927,120 | 770,044,916 | 5,203,316, 760 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island............. 267 2,418,871 512,227 510,860 3,441,958 
MOV At COURT ac teas ches cites oles bes 1,302 94,005,903 22,694,045 16,971,215 133, 671, 163 
New Bronswickad ii. ikcieeesnk ose 924 96, 689, 690 19,831,890 24,089,950 140,611,530 
BUNCE SEO SE SR ae 7,410 |1,259, 948,977 257,923, 102 209,192,309 | 1,727,064,388 
OUCATIO MS sted os oe onan we bta ee Gale's 9,888 |1,576, 267,017 429,936,376 425,166,455 | 2,431,369, 848 
MUA ATA ee leg ores onsne sare aie, #.0re tesa « 937 142,192,334 24,921,511 21,299,319 188,413, 164 
PASRSLUCHOWOAN...2c lo Ne cea cee sbe eect 750 48 , 243, 224 10, 848,555 6,394, 361 65,486, 140 
Alor tateece nec n. <6 aati he sore Seta 845 76,923,567 19,303,309 13, 703,395 109,930,271 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 1,697 | 287,655,141 62,956, 105 52, 717,052 403,328, 298 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 

Vegetable products..............-- 5,041 302, 234, 233 162, 224,591 104,944,945 569,403, 769 
A mimaleproducts:.cs.s esos ee cee coe 4,341 | 124,297,828 60, 163, 696 48,873,448 233,334,972 
_ Textiles and textile products....... 1,886 | 200,335, 297 87,654,895 80,577,451 368,567, 643 
Wood and paper products.......... 7,816 859,927,727 200,590, 275 160, 839,250 | 1,221,357, 252 
Tron and its products.............-. 1,196 422,153,520 160,552, 656 175,091,080 757,797,256 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 429 | 196,360, 164 65,536, 403 63, 708, 982 325, 605, 549 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 1, 234 251,894,211 54,114,879 30,009, 832 336,018, 922 
Chemicals and allied products..... 591 96, 264, 566 32,441,260 39,413,326 168,119, 152 
Miscellaneous industries............ 452 46,930, 748 14,810,904 23, 170,577 84,912,229 
Central electric stations............ 1,034 |1,083, 946, 4380 10,837,561 43,416,025 | 1,138, 200,016 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1930 was in that year 644,439, as 
compared with 694,434 in the same industries in 1929 and 474,430 in 1922. The 
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1930 employees included 92,943 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from 
the manufacturers at the end of the year, and 551,496 wage-earners, the average 
number employed as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers on . 
the pay-rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925 the number 
of wage-earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each month 
divided by 12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. 
Beginning with the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which are in operation 
only a limited number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit and vege- 
table canning, etc., the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage- 
earners reported on the 15th of each month by the number of months in operation. 
This change of method increased the apparent number of employees, especially in 
seasonal industries but also in the groups containing such seasonal industries and 
in provincial and Dominion totals. Consequently, the change of method exerted a 
reducing influence on apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage- 
earner and per employee. 


The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus. ascertained, 
is given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 21. Then, taking the percentages of the wage- | 
earners and the total employees in each year to those in 1917, and dividing these 
percentages into the volume of manufacturing production in each year (see pp. 
412 to 416 for the index of volume), the quotients give tentative conclusions regard- 
ing the efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee in years subse- 
quent to 1917, as compared with that year. Since central electric stations were 
excluded in computing the index of the volume of production, employees in these 
establishments have been excluded also in computing the percentages relative to 
1917 for both wage-earners and total employees, and consequently from the indexes 
of efficiency of production. ‘These indexes of the efficiency of production are, ‘of 
course, affected by the change explained above in the method of computing the 
number of employees in 1925 and subsequent years as compared with 1924 and 
previous years. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent number of em- 
ployees in 1925 and later years, it proportionately decreased the index of the efficiency 
of production. The table illustrates the development of modern industry which 
has accomplished a large increase in production with a comparatively small increase 
in wage-earners by better organization and the use of improved equipment. Capital 
invested in manufacturing industries, exclusive of central electric stations, has 
increased by 73-8 p.c. from 1917 to 1930, compared with a decrease of 1-2 p.c. in 
wage-earners, while the horse power used per wage-earner has increased from 3-04 
in 1917 to 7-49 in 1930. The factor of better organization is not susceptible of 
measurement. However, salaried employees have increased by 35-2 p.c. since 
1917, or more nearly in proportion to the growth in production than wage-earners. 
The result of these developments has been the increase of 44:5 p.c. in the volume 
of production per wage-earner and the somewhat smaller increase of 39-7 p.c. per 
employee, owing to the increased proportion of salaried employees in the total. 
The indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory evidence of a general gain 
in volume of production per person employed. In this connection it should be 
remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large numbers overseas, many 
persons of low efficiency were being employed, their inefficiency being concealed at 
the time by the prevailing inflation of prices; it is possible that the sudden rise 
in the indexes of efficiency from 1920 to 1921 may be partly accounted for by their 
elimination in the contraction of industrial operations which occurred at that time. 
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21._Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-30. 


Percentage relative Index Efficiency 
; to 1917.1 Number! oO 
Vode Salaried Wage- Total —_—_—___—_—— oO Production.! 

* | Employees.|. Earners. | Employees. Of Of Total | Volume = |——————— 

: Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-| Per Em- 

Earners: | ployees. | Products. | Earner. | ployee. 
No. No. No. p.c. pic: 

LO Vea 68, 726 552, 968 621, 694 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
as eects 70, 706 547,599 618,305 99-0 98-8 102-0 103-0 103-2 
{S197 eee. t 81,681 529,327 611,008 95-7 98-1 98-1 102-5 100-0 
1920 eciars.< 83,015 526,571 609, 586 95-1 97-7 95-0 99-9 97-2 
Oe ee - 74,873 381, 203 456,076 68-5 72-6 86-1 125-6 118-6 
TOZ2 hoa sieere 76,040 398,390 474, 430 71-6 75-6 96-0 134-1 127-0 
192320. sas 78,273 446,994 525, 267 80-5 83-9 104-8 130-2 124-9 
LODE EIS 76,230 432,273 508, 503 77-6 80-8 102-9 132-7 127-3 
19202 vs 77,623 466, 602 544,225 83-8 86-6 112-7 134-5 130-1 
POAB i scare <0 81,794 499,745 581,539 89-9 92-7 128-1 142-5 138-2 
0) GA 85, 483 533,450 618, 933 95-8 98-6 136-5 142-5 138-5 
1928... 566.32 91,243 566, 780 658,023 101-7 104-7 148-8 146-3 142-0 
BODO S chate. oe 96, 607 597,827 694, 434 107-5 110-6 157-5 146:6 142-4 
POBOM SS 3.3.0% 92,943 551,496 644, 439 98-8 102-2 142-8 144-5 139-7 


1Central electric stations excluded. 


Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 19380 derived 
from the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 7 of this chapter, (pp. 424 to 
429). According to these statistics, the 24,020 establishments covered, employed 
92,943 salaried employees and 551,496 wage-earners, a total of 644,439 persons. 
Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 144 were classed as salary 
earners and 856 as wage-earners; the former earned 25-0 p.c. and the latter 75-0 
p.c. of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


Provincial Distribution of Employees in 1930.—An analysis of the returns 
by provinces shows that 48,958 or 52-7 p.c. of all employees on salaries were em- 
ployed in Ontario; of this number 35,747 were males and 13,211 were females. 
The proportion of the male salary workers in Ontario to the total of such workers 
was 50-7 p.c. while female office employees constituted 58-9 p.c. of the corresponding 
total. In Quebec, which with 25,928 persons recorded the second largest number 
of salaried workers, were situated 28-8 p.c. of the total male and 24-8 p.c. of the 
total female salaried employees. British Columbia also had a higher proportion 
of male than female salaried employees, having 6-5 p.c. of the total male to 4-6 p.c. 
of the total female salary earners. Of the total salaries, $97,716,795 or 53 p.c. was 
reported in Ontario, $52,328,030 or 28-4 p.c. in Quebec, and $11,380,384 or 6-1 
p.c. in British Columbia. 

Out of the total male wage-earners numbering 431,463 and the total female 
numbering 120,033, 47-1 p.c. of the former and 46-2 p.c. of the latter were employed 
in Ontario. Quebec manufacturers reported 30-4 p.c. of the total males as com- 
pared with 39-6 p.c. of the total females, while British Columbia had 7-7 p.c. of the 
former and 3-6 p.c. of the latter. As to earnings, Ontario firms paid out 49-5 p.c. 
of the total wages, Quebec 29-8 p.c. and British Columbia 7-9 p.c. 


Distribution by Industries.—The wood and paper industries with 20,586 
salaried employees, reported a larger number of these than any other group, having 
22-1 p.c. of the total and paying 23-3 p.c. of the aggregate salaries; 24-7 p.c. of the 
total wage-earners, earning 23-9 p.c. of the total wages, belonged to this group. 
Only 9-2 p.c. of the total females working for wages were in the wood and paper 
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industries, as compared with 29 p.c. of the total males on wages. The textile industries 
had 18-1 p.c. of the wage-earners who earned 14-3 p.c. of the total wages; the 
number of female workers in these industries formed 49-8 p.c. of the total females 
and the males only 9-3 p.c. of the aggregate of male wage-earners. In the iron and 
steel group, 18-7 p.c. of the total wage-earners were paid 23:5 p.c. of the total 
wages. The number of men employed in these industries constituted 23-3 p.c. of 
the total male wage-earners in 1930, while only 2-2 p.c. of the female wage-earners 
were engaged in iron and steel plants. 


22.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1930. 


Employees on Salaries. Employees on Wages. 
Province and Group. SO] Salaries. }—-—____—____] Wages. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
p:c. p.c. p.c. p.c. pic. D.C; p.c. p.c 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 0:3 0:6 0-3 0-1 
NOVA OCOnaL were he oe eine 2-0 1-9 2-0 1-8 3:7 2-9 3:5 2-6 
New. Brimswicks. .. .t.2 sees 1-9 1-8 1:8 1-7 3-1 2-6 3-0 2-1 
Quebet cars eho once eee 28-8 24-8 28-0 28-4 30-4 39-6 32-4 29-8 
ONCATIO NS faster tate 50-7 58-9 52-7 53-0 47-1 46-2 46-9 49-5 
Manitoba ste... .omaeiacaiore s 4-6 4-2 4-4 4-4 4-3 3-0 4-0 4-7 
Saskatchewanendecr- seniesoee 2-6 1-6 2:3 1-9 1-1 0:3 1-0 1-0 
Alberta, teeta tere cars 2-7 2-0 2-6 2-6 2-3 1-2 2-1 2°53 
British Columbia and Yukon 6-5 4-6 6-0 6-1 7-7 3°6 6-8 7-9 
Totalsee-. nance 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 102-0 | 100-6 100-0 | 100-0 100-6 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 

Vegetable products.......... 11-2 12-8 11-6 11-5 11-3 20:3 13-3 11-1 
Animal products....<........ 11-2 8-5 10:6 8:3 8-2 10-4 8-7 7:3 
Textile products eee ties 9-0 15-0 10-5 10-3 9-3 49-8 18-1 14-3 
Wood and paper products.... 22-4 21-4 22-1 23°3 29-0 9-2 24-7 23-9 
Tron and its products......... 18-7 15-5 17-9 19-5 23-3 2-2 18-7 23-5 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 7:9 8-7 8-1 8-3 6-2 3°8 5:7 6-7 

Non-metallic mineral pro- 

ucts tere ee eae. 4-6 3:3 4:3 4-4 5:8 0-6 4-7 5+7 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

Gucte fA eee. +. Se. 4-5 5-6 4-8 5-1 2-0 2-2 2-0 2-2 
Miscellaneous industries...... 2-4 2-8 2-4 De) 2-4 1-5 2-2 2-5 
Central electric stations...... 8-1 6-4 7:7 6-8 2-5 - 1-9 2-8 

ToOtalss-.c.s geen ee 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-6 100-0 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures, 1930.—A monthly 
record of the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as 
compiled by the Census of Industry, is given by sex for 1929 and 1930 in Table 23. 
The peak of employment during 1930 was in May and for 1929 in June. Ordinarily 
manufacturing employment in Canada reaches its highest point about September. 
Some of the seasonal industries such as canning are most active then, textile indus- 
tries are preparing winter goods and industry generally feels the active demand of 
the agricultural purchasing power resulting from the season’s harvests. In 1929, 
however, the rising tide of “good times” was checked about midsummer and the 
recession set in during the autumn with the stock market crash. The harvests of 
1929 in the Canadian West were disappointing also. In February 1930, employ- 
ment began to pick up moderately. This expansion continued until May, after 
which there was a recession to the end of the year. The maximum employment 
for the two years was reached in June 1929 when 596,544 wage-earners were em- 
ployed. ‘This figure dropped to 510,061 in Jan. 1930, rose again to 556,386 in May 
and then fell to 464,086 in December 1930, a level practically the same as that of 
January, 1927. 
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While employment for male operatives expanded from the beginning of the 
year to its maximum in May, the number of female workers was greatest in Sep- 
tember, chiefly on account of seasonal activity in the vegetable and fruit preserving 
group, which employs a considerable proportion of women. ‘Textiles, the one 
group in which the majority of workers are women, also reported an active period 
during the autumn. 


23.—Total Number of Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months, 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Month > | SS 
; Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

UCR Ea are er 409, 663 111, 564 521, 227 401, 937 108, 124 510,061 
EGDLUATY Re Porte ties ee. 422,912 114,904 537,816 406, 854 110, 708 517, 562 
Lind oa a earn 439,106 116, 802 555, 908 416, 304 111, 662 527,966 
LASSE IS a RS era 456, 326 118, 943 575, 269 424,877 112, 233 537,110 
NSE e oe Ses. oe crn le se eieralo ote « 473,017 121, 952 594 , 969 440,740 115, 646 556, 386 
AeNCsenis DP. aa ae. EES... oe9 3 474,157 122,387 596, 544 437,339 114, 827 552,166 
AME i or oss Sy ae is 473,261 121,618 594, 879 427,000 112,354 539,354 
ATTY A SIRE a Oa ae 464, 087 124, 422 588,509 414,618 114, 785 - §29,403 
LS] US) 00 c=) a ermanermae nen pera 455,°18 130,521 586, 439 409, 052 121,078 530, 130 
MGASGDNR host he oe Ass 446, 752 127,814 574, 566 395, 666 116,549 512,215 
INGVOMDOI: c..ices sete ee ees 425,729 121, 968 547,697 375, 842 111, 084 486, 926 


OS oe ene 404, 700 114, 631 519,331 359, 671 104,415 464,086 


Subsection 3.—Salaries and Wages in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
1930. 


The total salaries and wages disbursed by manufacturers during 1930 was 
$736,092,766 paid to 644,439 workers, compared with $813,049,842 paid to 694,434 
persons in 1929, $510,431,312 paid to 474,430 persons in 1922 and $732,120,585 
paid to 609,586 persons in 1920 at the peak of the post-war inflation. Of the 1930 
aggregate, $184,239,117 or 25 p.c. was paid to 92,943 salaried employees who con- 
stituted 14-4 p.c. of the total number, and $551,853,649 or 75 p.c. was paid in wages 
to 551,496 wage-earners who formed 85:6 p.c. of the aggregate number of employees. 

The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1930 was 
$1,982, compared with $1,954 in 1929, $1,899 in 1927, $1,843 in 1925 and $1,791 in 
1922. The average salary in 1980, viz. $1,982 is shown to be $28 or 1-4 p.c. higher 
than in 1929 and $191 or 10-7 p.c. higher than in 1922. The average wage paid was 
$1,001 in 1930, $1,045 in 1929, $997 in 1927, $971 in 1925 and $939 in 1922. Thus 
this average wage of $1,001 in 1930 was $44 or 4-2 p.c. lower than in 1929 but $62 
or 6-6 p.c. higher than in 1922. 


Average Earnings, by Provinces, of Persons Employed in Manufac- 
tures.—Table 24 shows the number of salary and wage-earners and the average 
salary and wage paid in 1930 by manufacturers in the various provinces, also aver- 
age earnings in 1929. 

In 1930 there were successive rises in average salaries in each province, excepting 
New Brunswick which recorded a slight decrease as compared with the previous 
year. British Columbia showed the highest average of $2,026, followed by Quebec 
with $2,018 and Ontario with $1,996. The head offices of many large corporations 
being located in Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver tends to raise the average 
salaries in these provinces. In the Prairie Provinces the averages were smaller, 
especially in Saskatchewan and Alberta, while in the Maritime Provinces average 
salaries were still lower, there being comparatively few large executive offices in 
these provinces. 
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All provinces with the exception of British Columbia, Alberta and Prince Ed- 
ward Island reported lower wages in 1930. British Columbia with an average 
wage of $1,171 was the highest in the Dominion, being $70 higher than the general 
average. In the western provinces average wages are usually higher; this being 
due to an unusually small proportion of women workers, while many of the male 
employees were engaged in the better-paid wood and paper, electric light and power 
industries. In the four provinces situated to the east, average wages in manu- 
facturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, while from Ontario westward 
the opposite was the case. 

The seasonal nature of some of the leading manufactures, notably fish-pre- 
serving and lumbering, tends to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec, and Quebec also has a larger proportion of female wage-earners em- 
ployed chiefly in the textile, food and tobacco industries, than any other province, 
except Prince Edward Island. 


24._Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1930, and Average 
Salaries and Wages, by Provinces, 1929 and 1930. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 

Provinect Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 

Male. |Female.) Total. | 1930. ) 1929. |} Male. |Female.,; Total. | 1930. ) 1929. 

No No No $ $ No. No No $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 147 38 185} 1,064] 967) 1,116 TE TAD Nels BYOp- 
NOva SCOUlaa... 10-6 san: 1,456 433) 1,889] 1,769) 1,725) 15,739| 3,441) 19,180} 740) 774 
New Brunswick.......... 1,356 386; 1,742] 1,811) 1,816) 13,508] 3,172) 16,680) 709} 748 
Qucbecses oak ie cee 20,353) 5,575) 25,928] 2,018] 1,988] 131,433] 47,441] 178,874) 920) 966 
Ontarioke te hem cacao 35,747| 13,211] 48,958] 1,996] 1,975]! 203,119] 55,400} 258,519] 1,056} 1,110 
Manitobat. cect iecchitiens Syne 930] 4,107] 1,960] 1,900) 18,787} 3,594] 22,381] 1,112} 1,179 
Saskatchewan............ 1,775 362} 2,137] 1,703} 1,699] 4,679 439) 5,111] 1,094) 1,151 
(Alberta) penn”: sys UNE 1,934 446} 2,380] 1,862} 1,778) 10,255} 1,464) 11,719] 1,080} 1.077 

British Columbia and 

DEI one ares Spee ae ls 4,580} 1,037] 5,617) 2,026) 1,921) 32,827) 4,335) 37,162) 1,171} 1,111 
Totalsys soseascapes 70,525| 22,418] 92,943] 1,982] 1,954] 431,463) 120,033] 551,496] 1,001] 1,045 


Average Earnings in Forty Leading Industries.—Table 25 showsemployees 
by sex and average salaries and wages in the forty leading industries during 1930, 
together with the salaries and wages paid in 1929. The rank of each industry is 
based on the aggregate of salaries and wages paid, as in Table 12 on p. 438. 


Average Salaries.—In six industries the average salaries exceeded $2,500; in 
seventeen they were from $2,000 to $2,500; in sixteen they ranged between $1,500 
and $2,000, while in only one were they below $1,500 in 1930. None of the six 
industries paying the highest salaries—breweries, pulp and paper mills, bridge and 
structural steel, non-ferrous metal smelting, petroleum, and primary iron and steel— 
reported a proportion of female workers equal to the general percentage in the forty 
leading industries, while the numbers employed were rather small except in the 
pulp and paper industry. The. lowest salaries were reported by the butter and 
cheese industry. This is due to the fact that butter and cheese factories usually 
work less than the average number of days and are mainly situated in small towns 
and country places. 


Average Wages.—The highest wages, or those above $1,500 were paid in three 
industries—engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping; bridge and structural steel; 
and non-ferrous metal smelting—in all of which the proportion of skilled workers 
is probably high. In nine other industries the average wage ranged between $1,200 
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and $1,500. These were largely metal-working industries, non-metallic mineral 
products, printing and publishing and central electric stations, in all of which the 
proportion of women employed was low. In thirteen industries the average wage 
was between $1,000 and $1,200 while in the remaining fifteen the average was below 
$1,000. ‘This last group included such seasonal industries as sawmilling, and the 
flour and grist-mill industry with a large number of small grist mills in which work 
is intermittent. The other industries with low average wages were textiles, tobacco, 
and boots and shoes, in which the proportions of female wage-earners were high, 
the numbers in several industries being greater than those of the male. 


25.—Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in Forty Leading Industries, 1930, together 


with Comparative Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1929. 


(Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid as in Table 12.) 


Salaries. 
Total | 
Industry. Salaries Em- 
Wands. ployees. Salaried Employees. sees 
Male. |Female.| Salaries. 1930 1929 
$ No. No. No. $ 3 $ 

PENBIANUPADCL . c.f. ooroce vee cere 45,774,976} 33,207) 2,976 556] 9,538,588} 2,701] 2,512 
Railway rolling stock............... 37,625,050} 25,952} 1,739 109} 4,203,257| 2,274) 2,230 
RVOAALLLS trays. . o aisislnecrcrs ote 28,512,901] 43,457) 1,465 210} | 3,386,658] 2,022) 2,063 
Central electric stations 27,287,443} 17,858} 5,727; 1,488] 12,448,129 1, 737 1,690 
Printing and publishing............. 26,937,052! 17,068) 4,959 1,748} 11,831,366) 1,764 1,695 
Electrical apparatus and supplies....| 26,260,004) 20,568) 3,568} 1,348] + 9,620,479 1,957| 1,793 
Castings and forgings.............6: 25,871,261] 20,499} 1,912 607} 5,574,926} 2,213) 2,180 
PAPICOINOIMCS ch so. oe sd oldade vet crete + 19,473,782) 12,541) 1,631 577|. 4,775,918] 2,163) 2,282 
Bread and other bakery products...} 19,444,533] 17,736 700 391 1,669,572} 1,530} 1,400 
Clothing, factory, women’s......... 16,483,011} 16,782) 1,117 784; 3,630,112} 1,910) 1,945 
Rubber goods, including footwear...| 15,895,479] 15,163} 1,523 496} 38,739,599} 1,852) 1,841 
Printing and bookbinding........... 15,663,048} 11,567) 1,529 540} 4,394,820} 2,076) 2,070 
WEAOHIMCEY Sit)... parse ko. veces ees 15,089,887} 11,044; 1,835 609} 5,068,744] 2,074) 1,930 
Hosiery, knitted goods and gloves..} 15,057,147] 18,570 744 538} -re2, 623, 121|) »2,047)- +2,135 
Primary iron and steel.............. 14,934,325} 9,723 664 130} 1,992,950) 2,510) 2,452 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and re- 

HRIRUMEAOE Eh co ered atic = Se yee» 13,796,124} 8,626 690 98] 2,009,895} 2,551) 2,563 
Buttierand cheese. 2)... 0..60cieee- 13,071,916} 11,980) 3,727 W204, 085-2431, , LO pein tt 
Cotton yarn and cloth.............. 13,004,793] 16,999 412 95} 1,110,927) 2,191} 2,320 
Boots and shoes, leather............ 12,858,062} 13,922 877 343} 2,370,504 1, 943 1,978 
BM HGTITE NOS ai.sfe ee artek its oa Ab eas o 12,774,596] 11,980 894 324] 2,615,142} 2,147) 2,108 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work.| 12,141,767) 12,732 731 468} 2,064,474 1, 722 1,785 
Slaughtering and meat packing..... 12,114,667} 9,290) 1,451 288} 3,539,917} 2,036) 1,892 
Clothing, factory, men’s............ 11,542,990} 10,836 939 392| 2,464,204 1,851) 1,828 
Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, 

CECRMOOER A he cS eee. CEES 11,104,668) 12,291) 1,410 662} 3,607,864) 1,741) 1,963 
Planing mills, sash and door fac- 

MOTICSTOUC. . 5 ee heer ioe he oe ee 10,981,763} 9,651 4977 212) 2,275,359] 1,914) 1,846 
Sheet metal products..... Pate AT ORAS 10,452,887| 8,728} 1,059 342} 2,603,195} 1,858) 1,893 
Agricultural implements............ 9,564,049) 7,405) 1,182 348) 2,915,138] 1,905} 1,883 
Bridge and structural steel work....| 8,686,062} 4,943 961 97| 2,740,971) 2,591] 2,530 
Petroleum products...............+. 8,190,130] 5,134 460 63} 1,317,159} 2,518} 2,457 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes...... 7,837,711} 8,905) 1,015 375} 2,861,409} 2,059 1, 823 
Shipbuilding and repairs............ 7,145,593) 5,139 507 57} 1,192,618! 2,115) 2,248 
MMO WOTIOS Sete os ask ets taken ewes 6,756,634) 4,642 687 118] 2,250,850) 2,796] 2,695 
Brass and copper products.......... 6,742,752) 5,297 781 224) 1,986,431 1,977) 1,735 
Hardware ard tools...............- 6,717,192} 6,220 601 225} 1,824,029} 2,208) 2,176 
Flour and grist-mill products....... 6,679,113} 5,923 819 193) 2,011,876} 1,988} 1,901 
Furnishing goods, men’s............ 6,437,718} 8,965 498 268 1,422, 843 1,857] 1,770 
Coke and gas products.............. 5,864,802} 3,970 703 2441 1,561,727; 1,649] 1,652 
Engraving, stereotyping and electro- 

ISL 27 gC Ok a Pe Ain 5,025,485] 2,807 442 176} 1,388,048) 2,246 - 
Clay products, from domestic clay . 4,961,130) 5,026 345 54 922,499] 2,312) 2,268 
Boxes and bags, paper............ 4,921,735} 5,062 489 233} 1,466,852) 2,030) 2,178 
Totals, Forty Leading Industries} 579,684,238] 498,203} 54,746] 16,701] 139,957,408 - a 
Grand Totals, All Industries..... 736,092,766) 644,439} 70,525) 22,418 154,290, 11 1,982} 1,954 
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25.—Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in Forty Leading Industries, 1930, together 
+ with Comparative Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1929—concluded. 


(Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid as in Table 12.) 


Wages. 
Wage-Earners. ogi 
Industry. ae 
Male. | Female. Wages. 1930. 1929. 
No. No. $ $ $ 

Pulp:and paper 2098, Fess coe ooo ee cae eterna 28,911 764| 36,236,388} 1,221) 1,341 
Railway: rolling stocker scbadecice sitar eters iorenioverstenuertanorers 24,068 36238, 421 600) ed OS cee eDo 
Sawmills. eemncee te nescence ote, owlers cro tia er ne ietebeoenes 41, 704 78| 25,126, 243 601 723 
Gentralielectric' stations: «mcs sei cio crose se steiner: 10, 693 - | 14,839,314] 1,388} 1,425 
Printingiand publishingereunmcnnen semen dooce 8,722 1,634} 15,105,686 1,459 1,465 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............eseeee- 12,095 3,557| 16,639,525) 1,063 1,120 
Castingsiand forgings ae esas cook oso ot etonanineenls + Ge 17, 688 292) 20,296,335) 1,129} 1,206 
Automobiles cic Fae ee aes Se ae oe ee eat 10,197 136] 14,697, 864 1, 422 1,529 
Bread and other bakery products..............e-005- 14,414 2,231) 17,774,961; 1,068} 1,060 
Clothingwiactory -wWomen-s creer See oe ae eee 4,041 10,840} 12,852,899 864 884 
Rubber goods, including rubber footwear............- 9, 333 3,811} 12,155,880 925 1,028 
Printing-and. bookbinding en eouceaak cee eee 7,088 2,410} 11,268,228} 1,186) 1,198 
Machinery: .c88-2..) oR oe eee hake dees 8,420 180} 10,021,143 1,165 1, 239 
Hosiery, knitted goods and gloves..............ee-ee: 5, 583 11,705} 12,434,026 719 741 
Primary ironand steeliig: ee oes. 5 beens setae 8,906 23) 12,941,375 1,449 1,597 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.............. 7,838 - | 11,786,229} 1,504 1,617 
Buttérand’ cheeses At 2e6.5u ens os. ttteh Deraeeyes 7,205 257) 8,136,673} 1,080) 1,050 
Cottonsyarn and cloths es anes toe cee net 9,479 7,013} 11,893,866 721 771 
Boots iand'shoes, leather: iJ. 328%. b/c ese ee eee 7,785 4,917) 10,487,558 826 871 
Hien d ture Sank. Ps: Ce eae ces oes Hens MU na emer 10, 296 466] 10,159,454 944) 1,008 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work...............---- 4,596 6,937] 10,077,293 874 862 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ...........cceseeeeees 6, 738 813} 8,574,750} 1,136} 1,122 
Clothing tiactory simentan sf.) 22... ees ee See 4,605 4,900) 9,078,786 955 1,078 
Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, etc.............+.- 4,497 5,722] 7,496,804 734 761 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete...........- 8,375 87) 8,706,404 1,029 1,045 
Sheet: metaliproducts. 408.202 see ok oe ie tees 6, 604 723 7,849, 692 1,071 1,094 
Agriculturalinmiplenents).9... eles: smote oe eens 5,807 68} 6,648,911) 1,132) 1,188 
Bridge and structural ateel work................e008- 3, 885 ~ 5,945,091 1,530} 1,605 
Betréleumiprodtuctsyt.WOn4... tee. ina ec is See 4,592 19 6,872,971 1,491 1,544 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes...........cccecseeeess 2,768 4,747| 4,976,302 662 661 
Shipbuilding. and repairs 0. ser. accom aoe cote 4,569 6] . 5,952,975 1,301 1,310 
Browerlestht: ts). pee Aas, feos tee hoch eee 3,785 52 4,505, 784 Lee75 1,201 
Brass,andicopper products... .escs «in cuees 6 es a ee 3, 958 334 4,756,321 1,108 1,147 
Hardwareland tools Bisisae sso ses Cee mae te 4, 647 747| 4,893, 163 907} 1,019 
Flour andi grist-mill products. hes... cess. eee 4,779 1324667350 950 976 
Purishing* goods, mentsitg.. 5 enees... coerce ce ee oe 1,061 7,138) 5,014,875 612 638 
Coke andigas products. sees asses ee 3, O17 6| 4,303,075} 1,423) 1,483 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping............ 1,728 461] 3,637,442} 1,662 - 
Clay products, from domestic clay........:.....-.+-- 4,627 - 4,038, 631 873 935 
Boxes and bags; paper 3: oe os eects cae 1,996 2,344) 3,454,883 796 812 

Totals, Forty Leading Industries.......... 341,170 85,586) 439,726, 830 - = 

Grand Totals, All Industries............. 431,463) 120,033) 551,853,649} 1,001) 1,045 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index 
number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages 
advanced by 13-6 p.c. between 1917 and 1930. The details of the computation 
are given in Table 26. There was little change in real wages during the three years 
1917 to 1920 when prices were rising rapidly. During the following two years, 
1921 and 1922, when prices dropped rapidly, real wages increased over 5 p.c. Since 
then there has been an almost continuous rise from year to year with the exception 
of 1930. In 1929 real wages reached a maximum of 117-7. 
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26.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-30. 


Index Muntec 


Waar Amount bee Average 
i of Wages of Wage- Yearly Real Value 
Paid. Warn & Earnings. Average f . 
ers. Yearly Cost o of Average 
c Harhinee Living. Yearly 
gs. Earnings. 
$ No. $ 

MP Ry tes aime ots are ia c.checuin sist 420,094, 869 552, 968 - 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OAM RMR Lo oe tas Gat 480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 113-8 101-5 
OIE cohcicaictavd Sainte cate Ok 496,570,995 529,327 938 123-4 125-3 98-5 
ert coe soe oe cicictstae 583, 853, 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 145-2 100-4 
) Eee ea <p Bs alte en Seat 381,910, 145 381, 203 1,002 131-8 iparls 103-2 
TG Canes Se oily ae wae aS ai CEOA BA ESL 398,390 939 123-6 116-8 105-8 
Bae a STH Ss eee aie ais ok 428,731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-8 107:9 
Retest cd 6 oct bets or asaya. euatsy 420,269, 406 439 213 972 127-9 114-5 111-7 
LUE o) sanalegete BE aeee eae 452,958, 655 466, 602 971 127-8 116-0 110-2 
COUN See tone tae A ge Bios ee 501, 144,989 499,745 1,003 132-0 116-8 113-0 
UPL a ae i ca Re 531,583, 250 533,450 997 131- 115-1 114-1 
poo ee Sele eee a 580, 428, 493 566, 780 1,024 134-8 115-6 116-5 
LV EUs ROS RU le pine eee 624,302,170 597, 827 1,045 137-5 116-8 117-7 
ONY of arce ls vee ok erat 551,853, 649 551,496 1,001 131- 115-9 113-6 


Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Value of Products.—Table 27 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the 
total net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such 
calculations, but the values out of which the wages of employees must in the long 
run come are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. 
Such added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and 
are alone available for payment of wages and salaries, of interest, rent and taxes, 
charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs, and all other overhead charges. The 
percentage of salaries was highest in the years 1921, 1922 and 1924. These were 
years in which manufacturing production was curtailed and it is probable that, 
salaried employees being a part of the organization of an industry rather than of 
its productive force, salaries were an abnormally high percentage of the lower levels 
of production then prevailing. The percentage has declined with the increasing 
manufacturing production since 1922, but in 1929 was still much higher than in 
1917, while in 1930, due to decreased industrial activity, the percentage of salaries 
to value added rose to 10-5, an increase of 1 p.c. over the previous year. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased by 35-2 p.c. in the 
period, while wage-earners decreased 1-2 p.c. (Table 21). The percentage of wages 
has fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning em- 
ployees may be more readily adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage 
levels likewise more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. The per- 
centage of wages to the values added in manufacture was thus almost the same in 
1930 asin 1917. The percentage was highest in 1920, when, in the post-war infla- 
tion, average wages were highest (Table 26) and the efficiency of production lowest 
(Table 21). 
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27.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
Production, 1917-30. 


Percentage— 
Value Added ; 
Year. by Process of Sane ate of Total 
Manufacture. His en of Salaries | of Wages |Salaries and 
to Values | to Values Wages 
Added. Added. to Values 
Added. 
$ $ $F p.c. p.c. p.c. 
TONER cocina fone ee ees 1,332, 180, 767 89,287,158] 420,094,869 6-7 31-5 38-2 
LQUROR Secreto are 1,460, 723,777 101,507, 889 480,949,599 6-9 32-9 39-8 
NOTOM Oe caret ean 1,509,870,745| - 121,892,144 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
1920. ee oe a eee 1,686,978,408] 148,267,360} 583,853,225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
BAUS See erie Ars no has 1,209, 143,344 136, 874,992 381,910, 145 11-3 31-6 42-9 
1 18 Sel SSR ea 1,198,434, 407 136,219,171 374,212,141 11-4 31-2 42°6 
TODS eras cet eee eee 1,311,025,375 142, 738, 681 428,731,347 10-9 32-7 43-6 
VODA Ee ei cede ch neces 1,256, 643,901 139, 614, 639 420, 269, 406 11-1 83-4 44-5 
WDE Aart Pee Botan Ise 1,360, 879, 907 143,056, 516 452,958.655 10-5 33°3 43-8 
WOQG Es eee 1,492,645, 039 152,705,944 501, 144, 389 10-2 33-6 43-8 
bY (ea IRE CAR ink acer 1,635, 923,936 162,348,978 531,583, 250 9-9 32-5 42-4 
1028S ark: eee 1,819,046, 025 174,770,879 580, 428, 493 9-7 31-9 41-6 
W220 sees See ee 1,997,350, 365 188, 747,672 624,302,170 9-5 31-3 40-8 
TOSOM se morte ees oe ee 1,761,986,726] 184,239,117} 551,853,649 10-5 31-3 41-8 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


An essential characteristic of the recent evolution of industry has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utili- 
zation of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while the 
improvements in transportation have widened the market, and the development of 
more efficient methods of business administration has made it possible for the 
individual manufacturer to supervise effectively a larger plant. An increase in the 
scale of production of the typical manufacturing establishment has been experienced 
in all industrial countries which have been affected by the so-called ‘Industrial 
Revolution’”’, and not least in Canada where the rise of the factory system in industry 
has taken place approximately since Confederation. 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods 
has its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital 
equipment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased 
use of machinery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production 
concurrently with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has 
to be adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes © 
those which handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. 
Both measures are subject to two limitations: first, they depend on the fluctuation 
of business activity and the demand of the consumer; secondly, over any lengthy 
period of time there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the 
method of the census. 
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Thus, while it is possible in a general way to state that the average size of the 
manufacturing establishment in Canada has increased between 1870 and 1930, the 
1930 figures are not on the same basis as the 1870 figures, especially since they do 
not include all the small custom and repair establishments included at the earlier 
date. The same difficulty arises right up to the most recent times. It is only in 
the last few years that the statistics have been so analysed as to be strictly compar- 
able, and the results of this analysis are given in Tables 28 to 31. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In Tables 28 and 29 the 
size of the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures is shown by 
the gross value of products—Table 28 giving comparative figures for 1922 (the first 
year for which the figures are available) and 1930, and Table 29 the figures by 
provinces for 1930. 


The comparative Table 28 shows that, while in 1922 the 420 establishments 
which had each a gross production of over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of 
products of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing 
industries, the 626 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1930 had an 
aggregate value of products of $2,046,162,259, or 59 p.c. of the grand total for all 
manufacturing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of 
eight years when the general trend of prices of manufactured goods was slightly 
downward. 


28.—Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922 and 
1930. ; 


1922. 1930. 
ee “she Peace “Pro “Tish Prednonaan “Pro 
ments. duction. || ments. duction. 
Gross Value of Products. No. $ $ No. $ $ 

CES V0 ee re 14,978 114,205,770 7,625 14, 900 96,354, 806 6, 467 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000.. 2,401 85,075, 807 35, 433 2,729 96, 674, 700 35,425 
50,0090 . 100,000. . 1,793 129,320,947 72,125 2,114 149, 666, 114 70,798 
100,000 + 200,000. . 1,355 191,675, 689 141, 458 1,657 235, 533 , 089 142,144 
200,000 ‘ 500,000. . 1,078} 330,533,712 306,617 1,441 451,251,620} 313,152 
500,000 a 1,000,000. . 516} 363,341,076) 704,149 553} 392,123,808} 709,085 
1,000,000 “ 5,000,000. . 364 692,463,530) 1,902,372 528] 1,063, 296,928] 2,013,820 
5,000,000 and over............. 56} 575,592,599/10, 278,439 98} 982,865,331/10,029, 239 
Pes 1S 88s ~~ -22,541| 2,482,209,130|  110,119|  24,020|3,467,766,3961| 144,370 


1The value of production in 1930 shown above is greater in the aggregate by $38,795,768 than the value 
of production shown in the other tables of this report. This is due to the elimination from the other tables 
of the value of electric energy purchased by central electric stations from other generating plants for dis- 
tribution to local consumers. For the reporting plant, however, the cost of such power is regarded as the 
cost of materials. This necessarily involves a duplication in the value of production which it is impossible 
_to make compensation for, as between the groups. 
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29.—_Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro-. 


Prince Edward Island. 


Nova Scotia. 


ducts, with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1930. 


New Brunswick. 


Group. 
Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- Production. lish- Production. lish- Production. 
ments. ments. ments. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Gross Value of Products. 
(000 omitted.) 
Under S207 tee eee 226 1,526,118) 996 6,491,279 687 3,926,301 
25— OO! Soria ee ee 20 816, 292 108 3, 11, OO 85 2,853,699 
tae Be OP ER ee ee oe 8 494,301 j 88 oes 54 pyc 
00— ODE cmetareeet ate : 49 6,912,055 41 ‘ . 
S007 )s 500: i. Memes } 8 1,418, 781)) 421 12/837,733 321 10,165,926 
5 eS he saben en Mh etc ie = ~ i: eee 15 11,387,455 
OOo O00 ak emecieee cite - - 0 Zann Osao : 
5,000 and over............ S < 3}  23'000,611 } 101 | 26,059, 761 
Totals.ee a cee ce 267 4,255,492 1,302 86,559,915 924 64,143, 407 
Group Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
Wnders$) lbs a vee ee D132 35,541, 983 5,302 28, 851,927 522 4,198,370 
5 25— DO ete ee es eee 666 23,586,978 1,343 47,536,649 107 3,865, 980 
50 — LOO ck Sete sine 514 36,505,913 1,056 74, 831,848 105 7,406, 852 
TOO = 200): ncvcyen Pate cae 398 57,191,094 824 116, 806, 879 87 12,293,227 
QOQ =O OD actone sees 367 113,317,358 757 238, 800,350 69 21,896,374 
500— 1,000............. 146 102,452, 162 290 206, 332,146 16 11,811,581 
TO00—"5 000. es: 154 330,614, 710 272 532,201,066 26 50,121,410 
5,000 anglover.. 5.0 eee 33 329, 253,925 44 492,657,574 5 31,971,986 
Motalss cme nce 7,410) 1,028, 464, 123 9,888) 1,738,018, 439 937 143, 565,780 
Group Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
Under? "$2220 eee ee 533 3,080, 482 555 4,777,194 947 7,961,152 
$ 25— 00: eee Sede. 74 2,639,123 114 4,214,072 207 7,390,340 
SU" LOO ESAS ae 63 A SAO ioe 56 3, 876,452 170 12,086,141 
100 =F 2002 peer Oe: 43 5,990,179 51 7,022,219 158 22,505, 286 
200—:> B00 Foe cae 19 6,058 , 294 29 9,058, 598 124 38, 527,062 
, ee Ben See ree cree 9 6,719, 765 17 11,309,511 j eA pane re 
5,000 and over............ } yA Miata brooks aes Se 8| 66,106, 184 
Totals, acc ee, 750 63,036,177 845 95, 203, 410) 1,697 244,519,653 


1Includes one of the larger class grouped with those of the smaller class to avoid showing the individual 


production of any one establishment. 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
Tables 30 and 31 the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures are 


classified by the number of their employees. 


In the comparative Table 30, it is. 


shown that out of a total increase of 123,102 employees in our manufacturing 
industries between 1923 and 1930, 54,628, or almost 45 P c., were in establishments 
with over 500 employees. 
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-—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 
Grouped According to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923 and 1930. 


1923. 1930. 
eae Establish A Establish A 

stablish- verage stablish- verage 

ments. Employees. Employed. ments. Employees. Employed. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Fewer than 5 employees..... 13,156 23,632 1-7 12,620 24,186 1 
5 to 20 employees........ 5,310 53, 852 10-1 6,319 63,317 10-02 
wile 4250 ET ae aes Bae 2,093 67,408 32-2 2,548 81,383 31-9 
Bie" 100 SAT Fak leek. T, 031 73,449 71-2 1,217 86,077 70-7 
101 “ 200 “Liked lt eres 566 79,737 140-8 737 102,626 139-2 
201 “ 500 Mdubbabebe Soe oh 374 115, 585 309-0 405 124,548 307°5 
DUICANG OV Orci ge ¢ steals soles 112 112,447 1,004-0 174 167,075 960-2 
Totals eA 22,5642 526,110! 23°2 24,020 649, 2122 27-0 


1In order to make the figures comparable this total is computed by dividing the employees in each 
establishment in each month by the actual number of months the establishment was in operation, while 
in Table 1 of this chapter the sum was divided by 12 for all establishments (see p. 449, subsection 2). 

2T his total of employees in 1930 exceeds the total of 644,489 given elsewhere in this report because 
gue goeien workers in the salmon canneries of British Columbia are included here but are excluded 
elsewhere. 


31.—_Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by 
Provinces, and Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1930. 


Under 5 501 
Province. Employ-| 5-20. 21-50. | 51-100. | 101-200.| 201-500.| and } Total. 
ees. : over 
Prince Edward Island— 
Establishments................ 157 81 26 3 - - ~ 267 
TEDL VOOR Meow cases eo. 4 ops olds 268 836 772 179 - ~ - 2,055 
Average per establishment..... 1-7 10:3 29-6 59-6 - - - 7:7 
Nova Scotia— 
SES ISM MIENLS seo oe 5's 0s senators 645 439 146 44 13a] tae pelt 4 1,302 
PIDIOVCCS. oo. cc cina tec escees 1,254.) 494,467 | 4,379 |. 3,088 | 1,605} 3,766, | 2,510 | 21,069 
Average per establishment..... . 1-9 10-1 29-9 70-1 | 1238-4 | 342-0 | 628-2 16-2 
New Brunswick— 
Hstablishments................ 418 317 126 34 15 11 3 924 
ITEPIOVIEOS. Fase tob-Sh ie hs S36} Ss213" | 237078 10 2,290) 2,842") 3h 763 | ©2495 | 18) 422 
. Average per establishment..... 2-0 10-1 29-1 67-5 | 142-8 | 342-0] 831-8 19-9 
Quebec— 
FistabHshments..: 23.0.0. .0s0+ os 4,469 | 1,564 662 323 189 131 72 7,410 
PE ATISNGN OOS. coc cae ccs 5529s drew of 7,355 | 15,918 | 21,270 | 23,020 | 26,096 | 42,034 | 69,109 | 204,802 
Average per establishment..... 1-6 10-1 32-1 71-2 | 188-07 | 3820-8 | 959-1 27-6 
Ontario— 
BCADITSMIMENtS occ... s cae csee 4,715 | 2,788 | 1,139 585 379 198 84 9,888 
Mimiploveessiee 3582 IS 10,436 | 27,697 | 36,814 | 41,272 | 53,844 | 58,130 | 79,284 | 307,477 
Average per establishment..... 2-2 9-9 32:3 70-5 | 142-1] 293-5 | 9438-8 31-0 
Manitoba— 
PUSUMDIISAMONTS: 0s kee eee 448 268 121 51 25 20 4 937 
RADON GDS Bb ire ocd era ccs shot ote 922 | 2,690 | 3,929 | 3,475 | 3,391 | 5,695 | 6,386 | 26,488 
Average per establishment..... 2:0 10-0 32:4 68-1 135-6 | 284-7 |1,596-5 28-3 
Saskatchewan— 
: Establishments................ 525 145 47 18 12 3 - 750 
: PMDIOVOOR St. oS os ose wee ose 732 1,33 1,421 1,208 aera 76 838 - 7,248 
. Average per establishment..... 1-3 9-1 30-2 67-1 | 143-0 | 279-3 - 9-6 
Alberta— 
Establishments................ 517 198 65 34 22 9 = 845 
rmdployeos ss... ea Osan. 180 2a| 22173919 25429" 2, 87401 3, OLS - | 14,099 
p Average per establishment..... 1-8 9-4 33-4 71:4 130-6 | 424-2 = 16.7 
: British Columbia— 
ne Pereoriotiments,........5..,+' 726 519 216 125 82 23 6 1,697 
f PERDIDO VOOR ec afacsie,. 0% os nis + blo sie 1,450 | 5,292 | 6,947 | 9,111 | 10,957 | 7,691 | 6,104 | 47,5521 
. Average per establishment..... 1-9 10-1 32-1 72-8 | 1383-6 | 334-3 |1,017-3 28-0 


1See note 2, Table 30, above. 
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Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is a 
very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is increasingly dependent on the power equipment. Increases and de- 
creases in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of 
temporary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital invest- 
ments, values of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depres- 
sions, but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 


Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are treated in Table 32 separately from the other groups of industries. 
Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, natural, coal and producer 
gas engines, and diesel and semi-diesel or other engines which produce power by 
burning the fuel in the cylinder. 


Comparisons with the data for 1929 show an increase of 533,714 h.p. or 8-1 p.c. 
in 1930 in the total primary power equipment installed in all manufacturing estab- 
lishments, including central electric stations, by far the largest increase amounting 
to 475,118 h.p., being in the central electric stations, there being a decrease in 
primary power installation in some of the other manufacturing groups due to the 
replacement of steam equipment by electrical equipment operated by purchased 
power. The water-power development of central electric stations increased by 
425,182 h.p., while steam power installed increased by 46,349 h.p. and internal 
combustion engines by 3,587 h.p. Provinces with large water-power developments 
usually show the greatest primary power increases. During the year 1930, Ontario 
led with an increase of 147,737 h.p., Quebec came second with an increase of 123,796 
h.p., British Columbia third with an increase of 99,216 h.p., Nova Scotia fourth 
with an increase of 46,633 h.p. and Manitoba fifth with an increase of 43,463 h.p. 
In the utilization 6f hydraulic power, Quebec exceeded Ontario for the first time in 
1925. In 1927, Quebec exceeded Ontario or any other province in the total of 
installed primary power from all sources and has been the leading province since 
then, largely owing to its extensive water-power resources, 92 p.c. of its primary 
power in 1930 being derived from water. 


The rapid increase in the development of power in Canada and in its utilization 
in manufacturing industries is illustrated by the summary figures for the years 1921 
to 1930 in Table 32. The table is divided into two parts, the first showing manu- 
facturing industries exclusive of central electric stations and the second showing 
central electric stations only. The abundance of readily available water power in 
many parts of Canada, facilitating the development of low-cost hydro-electric power, 
has no doubt played a large part in this rapid growth. Of the total primary power 
increase of 3,968,295 h.p., inclusive of central electric stations, in the 9 years, no 
less than 3,493,464 h.p. or 89 p.c. was in water power. However, some sections of 
Canada are not so well provided with water-power resources and chiefly in such 
sections primary power derived from steam engines and turbines and internal 
combustion engines has also increased rapidly during the period covered. In the 
provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, primary 
power produced from fuels exceeded that from water in 1930. The total installation 
of electric motors increased 1,983,185 h.p. or 196 p.c. in the 9 years covered, by far 
the greatest part of this increase being in motors operated by power purchased from 
central electric stations. 
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32.—Totals for Canada, of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries other 
than Central Electric Stations and in Central Electric Stations, 1921-30, with 
Details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1930. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (EXCLUSIVE OF CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS). 


Province 
and 
Group. 


Totals, 1921... 
Totals, 1922.. 

Totals, 1923. . 

Totals, 1924... 
Totals, 1925... 
Totals, 1926... 
Totals, 1927... 
Totals, 1928. . 

Totals, 1929... 
Totals, 1930... 


PRovinceE, 1930. 


Wanttobay, 5 «.<inc0 s+. 


PUD OT bates cess 
British Columbia 
and Yukon...... 


GRovpP oF 
INDUSTRIES, 1930. 


Vegetable products 
Animal products... 
(leyqal EE 
Wood and paper... 
Iron and its pro- 

GHCUS Ss oth ot 
Non-ferrous metals 
Non-metallic min- 

BUR S oes ie. dad 56 


Miscellaneous 
Industries....... 


Steam 
Engines 
and 


Primary Power. 


Internal 
Com- 
bustion 


Turbines.| Engines. 


h.p. 


495,534 
554, 141 
554,191 
652,913 
686, 425 
704,158 
718,157 
736, 996 
768,141 
799,041 


1,522 
91,972 
62,852 

181,128 
290, 265 
13,018 
10,883 
21,434 


125, 967 


59,990 
23,507 
23,092 
465, 766 


151,354 
20,048 


30,841 
17,180 


7,313 


h.p. 


37,696 
70,271 
46,829 
54,250 
57,247 
56,128 
57,143 
58,806 
60, 654 
65, 630 


13,109 
5, 835 
1,246 

17,451 


21,604 
410 


5, 156 
336 


483 


Bydrau- 
lic 
Turbines 
and 
Water 
Wheels. 


h.p. 


492,508 
578,795 
587,191 
575,189 
596,738 
603, 628 
587,595 
657, 253 
645,500 
668, 220 


132 
100,098 


40,987 
2,016 
32,175 
505,374 


4,438 
69, 460 


5,411 
8,328 


31 


Total 
Primary 
Power. 


h.p. 


1,025, 738 
1,203, 207 
1,188,211 
1, 282,352 
1,340,410 
1,363,914 
1,362,895 


1,453, 055 
1,474,295 
1,532,891 


12,362 
23, 849 


233 , 243 


114,086 
31,358 
56,513 

988,591 


177,396 
89,918 


41,408 
25, 794 


7,827 


Electric Motors. 


Opera- 
ted by 
Pur- 
chased 
Power. 


h.p. 


958, 692 
1,256, 183 
1,547,754 
1,770,334 
1,924, 687 
2,139,129 
2,393, 684 
25518, 853 


631 
62,924 
47,248 

1,026, 413 
1,025,354 
101, 267 
16,453 
41,884 


196,679 


199,441 
74,475 
114,811 
1,137,924 


399,213 
311,899 


172,509 
61,588 


46,993 


Opera- 
ted by 
Power 
Genera- 
ted by 
Establish- 
ments. 


h.p. 


357, 136 
398, 001 
434, 678 
392,322 
386,555 
457,565 
495,854 
478, 548 


400 
37,873 
33,456 
56,151 

254,714 

582 

89 
3,523 


91,760 


26,404 


113,779 
20,191 


14,925 
7,153 


“I Total 
Power 

Equip- 

Total ment 
Electric as 

Motors. || P*OY® 

h.p. h.p 
1,014, 216 - 
1,162,649 - 
1,315,828) 2,146,903 
1,654,184) 2,538,535 
1,982, 482] 2,888, 164 
2,162, 656) 3,134, 248 
2,011, 242) 3,287,582 
2,596,694) 3,592,184 
2,889,538) 3,867,979 
2,997,401) 4,051,744 
1,031 3, 869 
100, 797 168, 693 
80, 704 ORS ay 
1,082,564) 1,498, 637 
1,280,068] 1,613,214 
101,849 115,524 
16,542 28,815 
45,407, 65, 733 
288,439] 429,922 
225,845) 313,527 
76, 985 105, 833 
145,531] =171,324 
1,400,790] 2,126,515 
512,992)| 576,609 
332,090) 401,817 
187,434|| 213,917 
68, 741 87,382 
46,993 54,820 
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32.—Totals for Canada of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries other 
than Central Electric Stations and in Central Electric Stations, 1921-1930, with 
Details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1930—concluded. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 


Primary Power. Electric Motors. 

Total 

Hydrau- Opera- eee Power 

Province. Steam | Internal lic Total ted by | Power Total Equip- 

Engines Com- {Turbines Pri P G Blactri ment 

and | bustion | and | “power. | chased | ted by | Motors. | 2m 
Turbines.| Engines. Aes Al Dower (iatablich: ployed. 
5 ments. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 

Totals, 1921... 269,191 15,871) 1,826,357) 2,111,419 - ~ : — || 2,111,419 
Totals, 1922... 279,615 16,751] 2,112,289) 2,408,655 ~ - - || 2,408, 655 
Totals, 1923... 273,679 17,191) 2,282,547) 2,573,417 ~ = — || 2,573,417 
Totals, 1924... 291,354 18,241] 2,707,957) 3,017,552 - - — || 3,017,552 
Totals, 1925.,. 306,491 20,188) 3,416,018) 3,742,697 - - - || 3,742,697 
Totals, 1926... $14,377 22,426) 3,609,385) 3,946,188 - -| - || 3,946,188 
Totals, 1927... 320,774 22,610) 3,975,012) 4,318,396 - - = || 4,318,396 
Totals, 1928...} 316,311 25,058} 4,445,531) 4,786,900 ~ ~ — || 4,786,910 
Totals, 1929... 347, 641 30,875] 4,718,927) 5,097, 443 - = - || 5,097, 443 
Totals, 1939... 393,990 34,462} 5,144,109) 5,572,561 - ~ - || 5,572,561 
Province, 1930. : 
PE elslandic. ce: 2,598 920 464 3,982 - - - 3,982 
Nova Scotia....... 38, 706 1,184 80,192 120,082 - - - 120, 082 
New Brunswick... 22,530 1,170 85,485} 109,185 - = - 109, 185 
Quebec... .s65 tee: 33,996 1,363} 2,316,007) 2,351,366 - - - || 2,351,366 
Ontario wares 39, 883 1,355! 1,729,731] 1,770,969 - - — || 1,770,969 
Manitoba.......... 33, 767 2,704 352,925 389,396 = - - 389,396 
Saskatchewan..... 100,855 17,589 ~ 118,444 - - - 118,444 
Alberta-oe) 5 oe.: 75,512 4,266 69, 520 149, 298 - ~- - 149, 298 
B. C. and Yukon.. 46,143 3,911] 509,785} 559,839 ~ - - 559, 839 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1930 included 6,385,728 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $34,073,553 constituting 60.3 p. c. of the total 
fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value were: fuel oil, comprising 13.9 
p. c., gas (principally natural gas) 10.5 p. ¢., wood 4.04 p. ¢., coke 3.4 p. ce. and 
anthracite coal 3.3 p. c. Out of a fuel account of over $56,000,000, Ontario ex- 
pended $27,044,693 or 47.8 p. c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns of 
Quebec expended $15,165,061, those of British Columbia $3,495,758 and those of 
Nova Scotia $2,916,336. 


The groups of industries in which fuel was most extensively used in 1930 were: | 
non-metallic minerals, $13,103,000; wood and paper, $12,671,000; iron and steel, 
$9,650,000; and vegetable products, $6,524,000. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The most important industries where heat is 
applied directly to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation 
are foundries and machine shops, blast furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, 
brick-, tile-, lime- and cement-making, petroleum refining and the glass industry. 
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In such industries as the manufacture of coke and gas the coal used as a material 
which enters into the actual composition of the product is not treated as a fuel but 
as a raw material and is not, therefore, included in the figures of Table 33. 


The total annual expenditure on fuel increased by $4,877,835 or 9-4 p.c. in 
the 9 years from 1921 to 1930, covered by the summary figures in Table 33. During 
this period prices of fuels generally have declined. Thus there has been an increase 
of 56 p.c. in the quantity of bituminous coal used while the value has decreased 
2 p.c. The fuels which have shown the greatest, proportionate increases are gas 
and oil. 


33.—Total Fuel Used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1921-30, with 
Details by Provinces and Groups, 1930. 


Pp avincesnd Bituminous Coal. | Anthra- 


(a cite Coke. Oil. Wood. Gas. Total.! 
Group. Quantity.) Value. Coal. 
tons $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1921...| 4,103, 071/34, 752,681) 2,915,752] 2,497,400) 5,417,800 ~ — |51, 640, 912 


Totals, 1922...| 4,101, 463/29, 914, 585| 3,616,185) 3,299,016) 5,649,071| 2,085,444) 1,616, 802/48, 920, 505 
Totals, 1923...| 5,338, 446/38, 283,135) 4,614,239] 3,238, 257| 6,241,692] 2,514,157) 1,904, 058/58, 736, 938 
Totals, 1924...) 5,518, 255/34, 438,554 4,642,654 2,250,232] 5,780,752] 2,595, 064| 4,711, 186/57, 068, 214 
Totals, 1925...) 5,902, 197/34, 034,531! 2,564,489] 5,045,239) 7,246,961) 2,700,979) 3,570, 180/57, 818, 701 
Totals, 1926...| 6,409, 227/36, 723,359] 2,266,935] 4,176,584) 7,371, 769| 2,645,505) 4,233, 073/59, 695, 997 
Totals, 1927...| 6,470,803/36,053,827| 2,435,720] 3,890,378] 7,220,529] 2,492,495] 5,272, 735/60, 106, 218 
Totals, 1928...| 6,639, 736|/37,871, 736] 2,070,989] 1,819,347] 7,300,552] 2,439,104| 5,434,805/59, 761, 267 
Totals, 1929...| 7,062, 234/39, 315,723] 1,986,332] 2,354,542| 8,778,491) 2,693,629) 6,214,847/64, 425, 489 
Totals, 1930...| 6,385, 728/34, 073,553) 1,892,789} 1,927,214 7,847,513] 2,282,402] 5,953, 767/56, 518, 747 


PRovince, 1930. 


PE Island: .:...:. 13,275 85,178 261 4,098 12,012 9,654 - 114,793 
Nova Scotia....... 384,061) 1,727,211 27,728 117,132 505, 757 59,016 451,402) 2,916,336 
New Brunswick... 288,442) 1,438, 892 9,976 31,014 53, 826 179,974 18,115) 1,743,591 
MEDEC YT, . « -ae.0:s +<,0 1,762, 586)/10, 333, 944 903 , 867 431,431] 2,076,804 609, 664 561, 167/15, 165,061 
OSTA Vas Sean a 3,233, 589/16, 680, 588 848, 237| 1,075,206} 2,862,161 807,985) 4,016, 919/27, 044, 693 
Manitoba...<...... 183,102) 1,334,264 87,328 60,199 246, 882 175, 536 126,022) 2,521,758 
Saskatchewan..... 141,225 805,370 9,574 83,761 477 , 953 40,941 174,592! 2,003,206 
PAMOOEEAS. vse cece es 157,840] 504,971 1,298 22,628} 118,665 24,435} 455,155} 1,513,551 
British Columbia 

and Yukon...... 221,608} 1,163,135 4,520} 101,745) 1,493,453} 375,197) 150,395} 3,495,758 

GRoup OF 


Inpustrigs, 1930. 


Vegetable products| 668,012} 3,310,852] 404,731! 460,488] 799,292) 443,304) 692,618) 6,523,849 


Animal products...| 334,824] 1,941,888 56,494 20,397) 193,267} 460,089 73,343] 3,040,109 
1 ae 444,591] 2,714,980] 241,542 48, 865 83, 808 48, 254 90,402) 3,377,826 
Wood and paper...| 1,734,543] 9,702,828) 717,710 43,176) 1,020,964) 667,562) 190,102)12,671,180 
Tron and steel...... 1,034,434} 4,864,989} 210,846} 375,478) 1,717,569 66,025) 1,942,182) 9,649,582 


Non-ferrous,metals} 375,951} 1,930,751 78,950} 208,023) 1,042,471 93 , 343 181,975) 3,577, 638 
Non-metallic min- 


IP ae 1,201,067] 6,615,310 91,850 693,458] 2,339,380) 454,463) 2,716,859)13, 103,310 
Chemicals......... 249,797) 1,262,988 58, 802 62,739 84,926 15,221 22,795] 1,572,930 
Miscellaneous 

industries........ 44,711 284 , 202 18, 670 14,590 52,196 7,044 21,595 407,444 
Central electric 

REATIONS 24 occ cass 297,798] 1,444,765 13,194 - 513, 640 27; 097 21,896] 2,594,879 


1Includes other kinds of fuel which, in 1930, were as follows: lignite coal, $1,296,160; gasolene, $420,036; 
other fuels, $825,313, 
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Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the ~ 
East, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully employed population. In the 
West the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. 


Table 34, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of 
Canada are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the 
gross manufacturing production which is produced in cities and towns having a gross 
production of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns account for about 88 p.c. of the total, 
while in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, where sawmilling, fish-packing, 
and dairying are leading industries, the proportion falls to 56 p.c. or less. In the 
Prairie Provinces manufacturing is largely confined to a few large urban centres. 


34.— Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1930. 


Notre—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
36, since, in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and 
production of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information in Table 36 without 
disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


og: Establish- Production 
Cities Total Sore 

and Towns ments Production in Cities 

witha | Reverting | ‘in Cities | _ Total | aud Towns 

: ross and Towns roduction % 

Province. Production and Tow1s Producing in each centage of 

Producing 2 Total Pro- 

of over aoe over Province. Aton 

$1,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,000 eS 
each. each. each. Province. 
No No. $ $ p.c 

Prince Edward Island............... 1 35 2,097,576 4,254,966 49-3 
INO Vali COLA 4. ger ss ites seh seen 10 286 68, 789,291 85,802,921 80-0 
News Brunswick:s.... «tick dite on daneees 9 218 45, 487,896 63, 468, 262 71-7 
Quebeo:) tate kha: ttle dee on Ree 55 2,938] 875,429,366] 1,022,280,687 85-6 
Omtarion cts tees Rk ons eee 111 6,059} 1,539,442,139] 1,713,025,322 90-0 
Manitoba i33%.aie oui sees eo omenos 7 627) 131,481,877) 142,424,990 92-3 
Saskatchewan .+..ss.ks is avccieeasee: 4 197 53,511,357 62,276, 766 85-9 
Alb Orta ese cote eysteict Reet ee 5 354 81,168,277 94,314, 782 86-1 
British 'Columbiasica-scen- scenes 13 1,025] 135,863,448} 241,121,932 66-4 
Canadas... ::csiik teks rates 215 11,794) 2,933, 271,227) 3,428,970, 628 85-5 


The five chief manufacturing cities of Canada are Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Statistics showing the trend of production in these 
cities during the latest nine years for which the figures are available are given in 
Table 35. According to the census of 1921, Hamilton was proportionately the most 
largely dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. of 
its gainfully employed population was employed in manufacturing, as compared 
with 30 p.c. in Montreal and Toronto, and 17 p.c. in Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Twenty-one other important cities with a gross production of manufactured 
goods of over $20,000,000 each in 1930 were as follows, in descending order of the 
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value of their products: London, East Windsor, Kitchener, Oshawa, Walkerville, 
Calgary, Quebec, Three Rivers, Ottawa, Peterborough, Brantford, Sarnia, Edmon- 
ton, Niagara Falls, Regina, Shawinigan Falls, Montreal East, New Toronto, St. 
Boniface, La Salle and Sault Ste. Marie. Statistics of manufactures of cities and 
towns with a gross production of $200,000 and over and with three or more estab- 
lishments are given for 1930 in Table 36. 


35.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Five Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1922-30. 
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Estab- in. Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City and Year. lish- Capital. inrens and of fe) 
ments. play? Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ d . $ 
Montreal......:.... 1922 1,461 350, 839,91 78,100 81,829,111 198,697,089 389,098,176 
1923 1,451 473,624,425) 85,603 93,943,718 226,198,441 459, 254, 656 
1924 1,560 469,354,640] 86,648 94,725,516 224,134,382 444 , 852,084 
1925 1,661 517,209,355) 90,584 98,441,694 233, 287,050 460,252,857 
1926 1,736 543,557,131) 96,141 109,864,475 275,714,382 556, 236, 407 
1927 1,823 552,788,702) 98,353 1138, 797,512 259, 104, 230 540, 267,591 
1928 1,834 481,181,947] 101,668 119, 226, 844 273,015,114 554,311,571 
1929 1,818 495,081,057] 104,330 125,501,945 293 , 927,832 598,832,894 
1930 1,825 485,332,181] 98,905 115,753,191 250,718,415 532,404, 756 
MIQEONGOS. ts oases f= 1922 1,811 392,469,184) 78,833 92,930, 846 205,568, 765 394,065,052 
1923 1,933 389,772,678] 82,267 97,417,033 210,786,422 409,829,557 
1924 1,928 410, 244,068] 80,001 96,554,310 213,493, 889 401,367,127 
1925 1,957 429,165,022} 82,728 100, 769, 782 246,399,340 447,098,824 
1926 2,013 451,283,965) 86,439 107, 734, 568 270,290, 114 489,522,114 
1927 2,092 475,475,308] 92,238 115,556, 907 270,275,071 520,066,313 
1928 2,221 505, 207,658] 100,034 125,579,599 293, 830,796 565, 444,323 
1929 2,236 549,328,334] 102,406 133, 722,929 304, 208,614 593,253,569 
1930 2,320 524,161,983] 94,745 121, 221, 281 253,974, 080 521, 540, 080 
Heonltons...c.62.. 1922 437 143,168,098] 23,476 26,256, 146 50,844,910 100, 280, 131 
1923 436 170,378,119] 25,797 31,399, 136 77, 140, 899 141,097, 732 
1924 427 170;993;755)) 123.772 28,513,251 56, 884, 010 118,591,000 
1925 415 166,294,590] 23,619 27,977,960 62, 102, 984 122,207,849 
1926 417 172,345,587| 27,087 33, 244,170 74, 066, 846 146, 037,029 
1927 422 179,328,754} 29,210 36, 984,470 72; 401,200 152,107,454 
1928 426 201,584,803] 30,787 40,276,968 79,114,898 166, 262,355 
1929 416 221,427,642) 35,375 47,535, 648 94,404, 240 197,949,081 
1930 439 214,227,256) 31,053 39,661,672 75,785, 992 166,910,535 
Winnipeg. 0.2. .... 1922 436 46,251,208] 10,679 13,858, 116 36, 766, 668 66,925,392 
1923 424 70,788,577| 11,542 14,704, 566 38,172, 282 70,529,471 
1924 411 87,489,506} 11,934 15,395, 262 40,837,275 74,755,670 
1925 409 89,688,323] 14,346 18,390, 797 42,388,504 79,614, 829 
1926 446 96,801,995} 15,474 20, 086, 607 46,501,703 87, 696, 243 
1927 468 108,635,882} 16,759 21,290, 167 48,921,620 95,590,961 
1928 491 115,678,092] 18,340 23,994, 480 Sbe270) 150 105,456, 065 
1929 501 125,321,028] 19,150 25, 216,832 55,116,644] 109,320,746 
1930 519 123,781,546} 19,749 25,844, 816 45,720,081 94,407,201 
‘Vancouver......... 1922 485 75,030,953} 10,598 10,579,482 35,507,418) 63,172,964 
1923 507 80,053,568} 11,400 13,815,995 40,518, 790 71,221,905 
1924 498 93,699,451) 138,417 16,920,959 43,691,647 77, 860, 759 
1925 507 102,105,028] 138,334 16,384,973 42,020,970 75,823,721 
1926 iy} 106,624,727) 14,781 18, 347, 299 46, 120,382 84, 831, 423 
1927 556 116,754,995] 14,897 19,254,035 47,290, 240 87,754,347 
1928 620 123,029,880} 16,013 20, 263,435 49,597,035 94,131,608 
1929 639 129,078,372) 16,663 21,882,312 50,933, 163 99,646,413 
1930 681 128,684,902} 16,068 20,874,524 45,730,258 90,975,000 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1930. 


Estab- 
City or Town. lish- 
ments. 
No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown............« 35 
Summerside seer cies 14 
Nova Scotia— 
Flalilaxees + era sare 100 
DMartmoubhieny.ce tess 14 
Svielneveet keer Mee 31 
AETOREOMNG «3c ive hens therein sta tes 3 
ervier pools. 1 rete Li 
SULOl ta ee ace 29 
Aiunerst mess. morte: 25 
News Glasvovwn.acncteomns st 30 
VATIMOUGIIS Ree ae meets 30 
Windsoreecebrnon.eee 13 
unenburge.f eae ae taee 14 
Bridgewater sce: - mace a 17 
(PICHOUSE:. «Toe eee: 10 
GlaceiBay sae Rae Se 8 
NO(efel 9 orth An cnsbe ote DOaeS 6 
Stellartons, . 29 Nees oa. 6 11 
Port Hawkesbury......... is 
Nort his yianey: aac: 12 
OxtOrdPee (Ae coca 12 
Shelburne. ss.oncee 19 
SB el Ohi emia We ere ne coe 7 
Clarks Harbours. oreo: 9 
aint SpOrGeseey notre cle ree 5 
Miclaileton:spetss ele eee a 
Stewilsekesoec pesto. 3 
Woliville... Seta neo-tecs 2 6 
IBrideetow ieee eies cee 8 
MahonesBayzne. se eee ee 12 
New Brunswick— 
Saint Jon sees. ae ee acer: 126 
Moncton. ateeicaan, coke cs 42 
iH ciaund Stonuas seine ee ce 10 
StriStephicn teem ten 18 
Bathurst... se eee 17 
HW TreGderictoniweesaseecdoe ce 31 
Sackville. eo. Aeoee.s ce 16 
Grand yy! allstse tess ace 11 
SUBSE Kc Heer iatocsioee 13 
INGTON ade cor ope Eos 3 
Chatham: «eee 10 
Newcastle. ease e su. 15 
Campbelltonwe Astana: 13 
Ste Goorzeshn.caceonsns: 8 
Woodstockstickwadersetear 17 
Quebec— : 
Mont realSeeten ascites 1,825 
Quebec: & ae. ee ee: 243 
inhizeeJRiversens seit. 59 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 23 
Montreal East............ 6 
Lasalle’ . yeeee Sucker 7 
Lachine 5 eee Ne aa 32 
Sherbrookesse seamen 68 
Granbycer Se eric ee 31 
Drummondville:.......... 18 
GU, Fac os woe eee. 38 
Stebel yacmtmen:. onan: 45 
DUP OAN cc hone okies Matic 41 
Stpleronie: wena cee 30 
ROLLA eC amen een a. oe 3 
INOS Tae RA So ee Saree 16 
Valley field 802. sete. sc 27 
aL WGUelL ncemeetes ates 10 
Westmount... steers. csc. 13 
Kenogamin a oer ee 5 


Capital. 


2,195,412 
388, 842 


21,049,113 
14, 169, 884 
26, 808, 824 
9,826,450 
18,650,501 
4,851,735 
5,281,530 
2,757,006 
2,464, 272 
2,579,431 
618,377 
934, 106 


462,012 |- 


1, 229, 069 
418,274 
799, 478 
582,024 
223,614 
344, 087 
306, 980 
543,362 

39,823 
441, 230 
288, 862 
211,418 
151,523 
617,599 
346, 781 


24,885,946 
8,169, 132 
16, 482, 184 
2,396,491 
9,324, 781 
2,966,301 
1,883,364 
13, 945,629 
580,744 
2,063,620 
3,016,119 
2,078,774 
1,181,380 
532,724 
646,931 


485,332, 181 
68,153, 767 
80,842,254 

178,967,616 
34,739,735 
27,934, 981 
30,950, 769 
24,152, 604 
10, 208, 353 
20,271,132 
12,580,178 
10, 858, 961 
10,965, 758 

8,014, 702 
34,454,311 
6,670, 130 
12,817, 791 
13,353, 866 
3,692,368 
15,918, 460 


Em- 


ployees. 


No. 


98,905 
9,824 
5, 896 
3,573 
1,816 
1,319 
3,368 
4,353 


Salaries Cost 
an 10) 
Wages. Materials. 
$ $ 
511, 982 1,056, 887 
66, 296 144, 100 
4,568, 220 6,071,349 
1,452,438 11,656, 859 
2,729, 247 6,479, 682 
1,186,825 4,443,504 
1,074,553 1,499, 663 
Kole ago 1,799,772 
718, 906. 1,050,489 
672,764 780,44r 
365, 833 818,159 
236,320 663, 816 
228,050 349, 274 
160,919 389,548 
152,231 338,451 
92, 243 28, 832 
79, 237 307, 996 
69, 714 122, 103 
92, 788 235, 547 
108, 682 245,271 
93,118 200, 072 
137,907 171,573 
66, 586 196, 290 
20,656 275,103 
101,160 99,932 
45,785 181,078 
65,031 146, 000 
38, 718 96,917 
62,778 114, 845 
69,331 68,715 
3,606,363 12,355,168 
2,813, 500 3, 882,502 
652,973 2,056,505 
505, 187 1,369,042 
698,597 1,123,181 
605, 460 1, 040, 881 
404,197 320, 367 
117,822 107, 460 
160, 265 451,506 
388, 448 542,621 
205,201 450, 187 
179,173 449, 207 
225, 286 375, 068 
110, 662 108, 506 
84,119 64, 724 
115,753,191 250, 718,415 
9,349,274 15,470,992 
6, 296,342 17,142,507 
4,745,684 4,531,949 
DAE TT! PADS 12,723,156 
1,703,325 7,112,880 
5,690, 264 pL Siligt Ca 
4,319,521 6,766,771 
2,101,466 4,745,358 
2,532,494 3, 860, 825 
2,106, 182 3,660,170 
1,970, 688 4,588,840 
2,784,367 3,491, 877 
1,728,771 2,301,879 
1,024,395 3,221,945 
1,125, 795 4,519,277 
1,683, 749 2,911,120 
1,307,459 1,909, 887 
1,250,799 1,510,961 
1,077,902 1,838, 162 


Gross Value 


fe) 
Products. 


2,097,576 
306, 739 


16, 067, 662 
15,397,621 
14,507, 166 
6,789, 798 
5, 027, 063 
3,505,910 
2,412,708 
2,131,893 
1,753, 253 
1,196,217 
759, 900 
630, 056 
615,379 
516,058 
482,013 
480,205 
428,963 
417,819 
362,728 
349, 852 
339, 268 
338, 877 
307,435 
280, 703 
263, 164 
234,151 
207,907 
200,059 


19, 883, 665 
7,897,453 
4,647,405 
2,686, 641 
2,498,097 
2,120,858 
1,144,621 
1,067,975 

927,872 
874,757 
864, 006 
733,772 
714,173 
277,678 
269,107 


532,404,756 
38,314,617 
37,972,620 
24,510,936 
22,184,054 
21,170,230 
17,387,918 
15, 946, 699 
11,385, 686 

9,794,346 
8,960,340 
8,290,331 
7,826, 768 
7,399, 204 
6,827, 468 
6,790,091 
4,963,241 
4,870, 225 
4,451,247 
4,440,336 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1930—continued. 


Estab- hi. Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. lovoes and of oO 
ments hb peee Wages. Materials. Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—continued. 
Cap de la Madeleine...... 12 19,942,788 818 798,517 1,896, 647 4,363,631 
MePESITOL NLOIGs Cots c efile wie 16 25, 768, 133 1,091 1,263,315: 1,602,192 4,357,996 
BEE ICYrOl ch cates bene 3 11 7,905,163 | 1,097 1,566,300 1, 255, 840 4,216, 884 
MOUMACON to cy Seb asd ococs 3 9,881,506 607 92,930 973,536 3,721,032 
WMontmorency............. 3 4,026, 789 1, 283 1, 000, 446 1, 987, 907 3,633, 847 
St. Joseph d’Alma......... 8 14,601,580 499 783,703 | - 1,064,051 3,474,423 
iVaetoriaville. 5 ok. es 23 2,939,892 | 1,099 940, 166 1,465,885 3,042,584 
BSG ANGUS. sons eas ce ces 7 8, 234, 287 615 704, 220 2,259,609 2,997,816 
Br OmCOUGIL,; 352. one ss os 4 Pail 14,738,255 557 542,996 470, 044 2,840, 766 
SYOnT le eee Soe geen eee 17 2,775,946 | 1,508 1,490, 138 936,592 2,819,058 
ROC tees cece e 11 4,938,586 254 339,458 1,073,727 2,808, 724 
LG ROE 2 ee a age 41 2,584, 290 755 589, 145 1,012,904 2,551, 007 
PEEP MISIUTO ss ors.cic ssovepe H20sse 4 3,128,143 496 503,113 804,522 2,503,413 
IDEAWWATNIOIS, 0.06 can cree: 7 6, 281,370 509 490, 669 671,078 2,443,797 
Liat AVE eae Sa cen nen area Cra 6 2,963, 468 447 526,161 589, 144 2,351,517 
RMTTING RAE rect tre crs <- 18 3,348,445 948 866, 224 1,058, 466 2,338,966 
NOG WAMIS VINO) 2 sbeebs sss PL 2,576, 164 612 574,822 1,106,275 2,218,524 
RORPEReRVONG lice. sant ose): 7 1,745,460 580 725,358 972, (62 2,199, 207 
IROL Wee A eae 8 6,495, 234 562 694,456 927,079 2,107,416 
MGB UICOOK bcs cee ses 20 2,481,410 624 377, 837 983, 580 1, 738,923 
INAPRGAIM Vo.) sche use « 10 1,399, 760 499 362, 884 933,466 1,595,949 
PRMOCSIOB ck cr cece se ee ne 10 620,539 166 194,333 1,087,605 1,542,478 
Louiseville................ 11 1,299,994 536 304,559 1,030,035 1,502,791 
UIDs (See Ria ee 4 1,620,058 393 413,576 379, 806 1,408,971 
WESGIDUN Tse one oes ce 11 3,089, 280 230 302,426 478,978 1,406,713 
Metreaneier: 3. o'.8 5 fees os 4 3,206, 622 425 408, 937 668, 487 1,333, 100 
IBackmphanre:.:......-..: 13 16, 725,387 459 314,443 569, 722 1,317,790 
MOG NOD ok cs aie ele wees « 14 6, 987, 387 366 329,135 641, 687 1, 238, 168 
BUPOUSK.. tees cans ioe 10 3,501, 163 306 285,135 493,347 1,205,447 
MIOHTMIAGHY .. 60. .v one se oes 14 2,298,524 442 371,370 328,153 1,178,978 
SCI tees oer ee oes 12 508, 472 85 64,077 869, 064 1,116,794 
| COVTIET Ri hese ARE ee 10 1,463, 346 207 169,721 502,002 1,032,849 
RPOTIUIOTO. oof cc.cs cnt eee ue 11 1,857,925 215 283 , 378 542,100 1,024, 707 
St. Georges Est........... 10 417,132 168 161,642 630,348 974,675 
MIOSBINWINGs 2. cae tee 8 14 886, 864 291 244,575 486, 641 941, 228 
PACCOMIV AIC! ...¢,00% cae oo 10 649,412 311 172,453 615,191 916,949 
Warse VII. kek cee ee ee 14 732,672 283 242,615 586, 708 852,167 
| STEW a Seer are 9 415,651 222 376,690 170,771 851,698 | 
Rock island: 0.8. Ss. es 12 1,934,903 297 258,305 319,939 838,393 
orevteville:..3..-....2-»: 18 769,460 378 265,934 420,407 825, 044 
NORDRAIFIC: fs wc ces wets ess if 7,513, 748 BY 379,483 = 55;005. 803, 189 
Riviére du Loup.......... 17 2,077,926 291 314, 234 256,372 772,396 
RieaAVINON. <2 0 wes 73 1,032, 634 225 160, 901 322,802 749, 623 
eemsAUTONE Ai... se ce 3 8 938,506 269 283, 858 358, 386 739,941 
OPES Ck eee ote tae b.8 9 1,276,076 132 152,566 554,398 738, 604 
STEGER ieee cone eee ues th 927,307 325 251,056 83, 887 704, 720 
PREORIOOS ie eect ote a e.s 10 841,252 244 192, 887 266, 262 667, 232 
PPeRMORVINO: 6202 oo. aces 6 1,179,229 85 114,219 401,754 632,039 
minott ti tees eset 4 919,824 134 133, 156 374,776 604, 722 
OICOULE.). ooo cece seine 13 781,360 105 85, 504 272,115 534, 851 
Lac au Saumon........... 3 1,316, 060 203 97,832 311,328 496,485 
“DONE ee CC ae 12 551,558 146 105,568 291,681 494,707 
“Siirse! DST ¢2'- 7 a cre 14 995,071 159 119, 219 189,935 490,999 
SPGIMODONNO.. . 2s locecs ce: 10 967, 000 221 174,109 245,593 482,440 
DMPMENTATION oo oN asco cs 13 276,542 215 108, 482 287, 261 471,125 
REPETO EONS 6) Se SG: 4 167,602 151 92,701 167, 882 464,759 
Chambly Canton......... 3 923,746 121 129,937 132,811 454,978 
St. Benoit Labre.......... 15 274, 641 155 116,755 233,842 |° 425, 876 
Contrecostr..............- 6 294,456 156 109, 786 231,408 398, 205 
002. fl Se as eee 15 624,018 178 147, 888 135,610 396,731 
EGMEMIOW TS oe ols oo oa oo ii 271,595 109 62, 240 212,991 386,746 
SLR irene oe 11 340,649 161 105,998 210,938 382,312 
Piantingdon............... 9 296,055 82 47,778 236,519 378,079 
JESS OST SRO ee 9 664, 263 112 96,414 149, 008 374,387 
muetambert....:.....-:-- 9 910,929 136 126,926 126,171 ofa, l20 
OO 4 281,631 134 111,559 133, 182 345, 132 
New Glasgow............. 5 203, 735 39 13,217 168,770 335, 863 
Bmawville................. 9 110, 083 37 27,500 243,859 330,341 
L’Assomption............. ri 387,761 117 98,681 184,476 323, 106 
eee 8 D220 117 89 70,547 182,034 322,672 
BRUIT ea vel aces 15 164, 292 93 60,179 196,079 284, 634 
oo ee 10 307, 088 85 72,208 182,378 276,198 
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26.—Statistics of Manufactures of Mun 
or over, and with Three or mo 


ee ee 


City or Town. 


SS SSS 


Quebee—conclided. 


Dsraclivsan nctostateis eletnee 
Beauceville.........+++ 
GEReAMDOLUs tier tees es 
ST Oud eer a a> tie Gor 
Beebe Plain... ac: --- -® 
St. Marc des Carriéres.... 
Mont Latrier.......--- 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.. 
St Beleien. take sale - 
Papineauville.......++> 
Thetford Mines.......- 


Wondon. a... ie ease 


OsWaAWAl ass sfrat ie ecto 
CORbAW Oe ceric 
Sari Ape ac ee esto 


Niagara Falls........-- 
New Lorontosc. ames: 


Sault Ste. Marie 


CpGatharines ini. - 


pica) ehes sl elie ol evemene vere) eee 9 


WKeewatillsn) deme ees 
Troquois Falls........- ia 
Broekville:..cc24 aes << 
Mereus nc... so cate felete a 
Wallaceburg.........--> 
Kapuskasing........--- 
Waterloo... 2.neesideene 


eocececcsseces eee 


ACOMONE setae cits abenelers 
Wjeamine ton hese = 
Belleville. steisct ieee: 
Ponte ALCHUE: heir. ner @\- 
Owen Sound........--: 


Preston 


Newmarket 


St. Thomas 
Weston 


RCTIEL ONY ot.ccem aktedelettetea 
Incerso lle cce attested: a 
slap VOTE ici oj deuereetrstesais 


Cardinal 


aoe 
eee 


...| 2,320 | 524,161,983 
sere 439 | 214,227,256 
SBE 228 46,838,810 
ae 14 41,428, 765 
SOP 135 38,911, 220 
5a 43 32,505,290 
ei 62 38,022,931 
Rae 208 57,295,811 
nie 26,310, 208 
oe 63,571,322 
sue 26,128,121 
ate 45,745,986 
Bie 24,644,287 


i ee eC 


od: oa) ovn sia tele ele 6.06 6 


Goderich. .scsmteie o° 


Pe 


Pembroke. sae 
Bort HRAnCis. seetdteae «= 


Pe 


sce 5,240,072 
oe 5.018, 077 


seers eeeereeree 


ues 3,257,811 


MANUFACTURES 


Estab- 
lish- Capital. 
ments. 


60,721 
175,135 
108, 146 
275,795 
192,391 

78, 668 
174,394 
719,504 
242, 869 

38,941 
412,552 


oe 
WODCORDov 


— bo 
or wo 


68, 346, 064 


Be 20,767,205 
ae 22,539,035 
afc 27,503, 583 
caus 25,253,452 
50% 16,974,035 
ae 11,881,252 
eis 16,270,332 
a 29,331,639 
es 12, 660,369 
rete 28,494,101 
ane 14, 248, 051 
533 11,176,325 
ye 12,028, 624 
ie 4,046, 212 
ere 26,443,546 


nas 7,507,275 
ae 43, 293,984 
meas 12,560,315 
sels 13,824,851 
as 6, 234, 950 
ress 18,672,539 
ae 4,564,527 
eee 11, 203 325 
me 20,147,935 
rece 7,046,547 
oath Ma 6,649,871 
ie 2,505, 270 
She 2,392,513 
Be 6,105,322 
Re 14,415,339 
Bere 4,130, 686 
Rete 4,351,951 


5,306, 861 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


$ 


170, 688 
128, 848 
138,070 
148,761 
151,919 
35, 761 
160,512 
48, 023 
160, 965 
181,695 
81,211 


253,974,080 


75, 785, 992 
17,786,502 
25,652,099 
18,739,948 
25,474, 132 
22,951,007 
14, 257,043 
17,056, 759 
13, 941,043 
20,427,450 


8,005,870 | 


10,935, 934 
9,360,324 
8,206, 088 
9,118,885 
5,625,993 
5,756,701 
6,116, 189 

10,518,090 
5,196,005 
5, 273, 460 
7,706,879 
4,852,749 


- 7,070, 269 


5,997,548 
5,400,717 
7,920,388 
2,339, 126 
5,913,710 
2,401,319 
5,012,340 
2,575,951 
2,775,310 
3,400, 460 
3,441, 633 
3,544,823 
3,462,536 
1,461,046 
-1, 932,779 
2,440,504 
1,997,180 
3,578,615 
1,697, 664 


"794" 382 
1,346,827 


icipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
re Establishments, 1930—continued. 


Deas 
Gross Value 


fe) 
Products. 


$ 


265, 184 
257,963 
250,316 
249,948 
243,790 
235,942 
233, 808 
233,671 
225,743 
216,425 
215,385 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1930—continued. 


’ Estab- i Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. Lenrees and of fe) 
ments. a ari Wages. ' Materials. Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued 
Hawkesbury.............- 9 4,702,959 470 592,910 1,701,860 2,905,452 
PST SMPtONs . cs cash ce bice e's: 24 2,701,322 892 901,548 1,304, 297 2,867,152 
[ENING Dae aR ee 20 4,592,784 740 963 , 494 1,558,294 2,848,085 
NGL ees ic cist has aes: 15 3,423,514 526 536,214 1, 733, 429 2,804, 746 
OU oo: cals sakes SS Elates dee 6 19 3, 884, 407 688 786, 718 1,165,045 2,785, 986 
OUR EL ots od otis otk Aide 3 sc 14 2,540, 283 698 607,721 947, 847 2,782,312 
MPOULLOU EG coe closets sidibfs oie oat 13 2,256, 001 178 239,162 1,754,555 2,768, 333 
PRIGIANC 7.0.6 carrie sisiie oa.c2 > 19 3,744,312 488 460, 482 1,796, 841 2,684, 968 
MEE EOTUOU Ts 5» cield dele: atsie« vkatese 28 4,020,679 621 588, 677 1,469, 006 2,680, 087 
Amherstburg............. 10 14,017, 756 320 462,422 612,711 2,601,409 
ARCOTLOLOWN. 22.00 fecc ese) 14 2,420,365 502 500, 569 1,552,411 2,545,332 
IEFESDGIOL: «3.5 sick eiajoles nes 14 5, 900, 100 | 1,006 896,611 1,101,826 2,538,139 
CURES VAIO. 5.210 spite sess 12 3,095, 649 305 288, 462 1,587,959 2,496,007 
PSII CODULE. | io s%.0 00s 21 2,280,892 351 669,711 961, 743 2,424,511 
TN SOG) cs Ap a Cree il 2,680,538 270 270,530 1,239,394 2,393, 822 
EVAROV OLS... wclsish slalts eocis.: 16 3, 764, 194 783 714,213 1,177,694 2,392,217 
MOWOUTE sot. s sa ostee see 30 2,444,172 470 433 , 656 851,070 2,171,496 
AD VALIOL, <& cisks ce'sie ces ss 20 2,648, 446 720 696,727 946,229 2,109,138 
PTO Rec oriel oes aieteine ec es 8 1,318,326 365 378, 618 1, 299, 639 1,992,365 
Chesterville............... 7 1,000,049 193 237, 820 1,145, 831 1,939,139 
Carleton Place............ 15 2,009,130 539 569, 422 641,572 1,849,329 
pitches Balls: osc ccec sss 19 4,820,774 570 641,442 751,096 1,837,140 
ROU GLEGIGA: casi 28's 5. os 5 3,014,180 230 267, 226 1,021,350 1,826,913 
USNR RIV OL 2. Gre cies soo « 6 7,709,175 290 388, 960 1,173,125 1,820,481 
US) UOT eo byelieg eee ae 19 1,445, 969 307 325,710 877,357 1, 769,482 
PSORIELODG,...1 .iis.cise.s «cx: 28 2,981,971 553 593,100 556, 721 1,745,135 
Collingwood,............. 25 4,669,437 476 495,277 900, 501 1,717,989 
SURES Se st oie vie ihaiee 6 si 18 | 1,624,134 312 367,721 1,053,379 1,723,918 
PRES leche ct a8 (ote 2S 05 «caress 36 2,309,127 433 415,899 887,031 1,704, 278 
PEUUIBON DUES. = .c2... cc. s ss 20 J,801,671 358 327,531 966,388 1,634, 719 
PASI Parais iniaties olaiels« siais's . 8 1,822,592 126 125,529 637,160 1,621,596 
EAREOW OL, co: cacao eal cose 18 1,139,124 439 333, 579 807,062 1,522,975 
(CA 9 Ub ER ie a 16 98,624 36 69 _ 800,899 1,498,378 
MONGLGH DAY. ..auctesecss 25 1,776, 424 317 357,032 685, 465 7 
SRPAUOTOY..... cscs tarcs.ss | 16 1,483, 781 275 270, 287 808, 454 1,375, 596 
PRINGECING, << snes se ese s 13 1,583,034 420 377, 295 698,555 | 1,359,030 
MPEIMIMISY.. «>. Bes coc 8 2 12 1,331,068 426 298,019 580, 618 1,308, 297 
ABANOGUO, 254555 sieled . ccs 21 2,798,595 348 410, 233 617,872 1, 285, 703 
PREMITON. nc t'0 Ss. oth, bocies « 16 1,691,773 297 277, 423 535, 887 1, 253, 990 
Ls Gi pe 9 5, 636,424 312 329,355 489,473 1,253,437 
BistWEBLOCK... | Skits 5 ookss 10 473,610 182 155,941 967, 887 1,225,718 
MCILCIEL. | Hse, $255 a owes 10 3,307, 237 191 227,438 144, 653 1,191,244 
RPAIOUODIG, -. 0 acs okerade sass 10 2,038,466 214 239,695 562,171 1,154, 269 
CEEOL Sores coal be olde oe + oe 14 1,348, 923 302 255, 674 728, 781 1,144,441 
“USTTE 9G) B22) es 3 1,307,681 191 223,382 791,947 1,101,894 
Sturgeon Falls............ 8 7,979, 243 282 392,281 555,991 1,100,054 
ORR OUL Tales Giclee ebro: 16 1,036, 043 283 238, 866 488,519 1,099, 630 
LET Ce agen 24 1, 259, 698 294 172, 752 660, 888 1, 086, 634 
Cnet Giiagg a oe A ee 14 1,018,331 374 354, 147 504,118 1, 033, 869 
Woodbridge..............- - 5 684, 650 163 178,185 579,045 965,049 
I cai eS wh See ac bane 18 3,038,489 342 353, 960 295, 933 962,390 
DMAIOLCON (5 fics Ried s ons = 20 1,777,905 280 245, 769 488,756 961,075 
IOOMAHOIC. . 255.55. 4s 5s: 11 1,141, 288 272 120, 859 646,090 946,306 
MBAR CON, 5.4010 dieecccs. ) 1,233,914 209 209,444 530, 907 940,871 
Gravenhurst.............. 10 1,459, 817 302 301,879 302, 744 936, 465 
VOT 8 0 ee 13 758, 104 226 208, 533 541, 696 924, 228 
ete eae 8 1,471,490 244 297,423 270,136 905,116 
New Liskeard............ 15 1,602,309 263 272,998 544,349 878, 839 
Humberstone............. 9 636, 858 205 192,656 426,445 875,921 
: UST Tea ae 18 1,018,339 220 111,982 477,222 874, 996 
- Lo 6 «i 4 8,654, 717 131 135, 053 202,957 874,125 
: Campbellford.......0..... 16 1,290,208 283 245,541 564, 560 869, 331 
Wellington... ..2...0s.02-. 8 1,008,411 155 100, 230 488,201 784, 782 
Penetanguishene.......... 15 1,164,918 316 336, 259 289, 668 778,035 
OS enn 12 398, 559 97 99, 865 538, 064 772,443 
JURY CN (a 17 1,189,601 317 240,186 420,974 768, 837 
8 SS ee 8 902,527 213 154,002 400, 362 735,402 
Ei (rangeville..............- 13 857,978 175 146, 023 427,351 691,948 
rr Ee 8 862, 923 236 230,749 287,475 674, 532 
a Mount Forest............. 16 716,412 168 147,902 372,486 653, 695 
Sioux Lookout............ 8 796, 829 118 93 , 863 390, 892 643,959 
Clinton.......... DAMS ero cies 12 660, 242 142 134, 413 373,396 643,147 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over and with Three or more Establishments, 1930—continued. 


Kstab- ee Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. wens and . of fe) 
ments. BOY eCn: Wages. Materials. Products. 
Ontario—concluded No. $ No. $ $ $ 

ibracebridgerve - oss ciees 17 1,611,495 189 164,917 363, 265 _ 639,130 
New Hamburg............ is 816, 684 176 154,799 315, 464 625,048 
DeSerontOis. eee ees. 11 535,411 155 74,035 418,133 605, 798 
Branktord: obcesee erences 11 1,718, 406 191 69,473 365, 427 602, 885 
Horestac cco ck een ese. 11 615,351 144 97,118 342,103 602,710 
Wxetersair: steele ON ct 8 11 652,231 94 75, 864 | 401,385 601, 240 
WLGxanGriawoce ck reese 16 622,932 136 126, 635 310, 867 599, 674 
Streetsvilleie cen eee ae ee 10 507, 886 103 134, 923 250, 587 590,621 
Porth Hicin sere a 9 670, 228 181 188,479 252,665 567,739 

WECO osteo eae ns 11 479,425 162 149, 858 260, 248 542,258 
Southampton eee. 8 914,387 197 187, 593 | 257,302 532,390 
Durham: ), ec ceoeee eee 10 502,485 190 159,476 317,103 523, 273 
Dresden... nee eee ea 12 594,616 130 115, 669 288, 333 520,543 
ELALFIStONS 6 coke te ee. 11 567,906 135 118, 187 271,265 506,125 
Seaforth: (0: eee een 14 450, 765 140 130, 540 243,025 |] - 500,176 
Burke Malls. oer ee cee... 6 737 , 984 223 183,094 226,749 492,220 
JALVIS Se. can Soe eee owe 5 163 , 393 30 30, 834 382,207 481,765 
Kangeavaillese see sneer jit 11 1, 206, 530 103 90,931 227,061 472,788 
WALGRIOLG. states eae 7 486, 884 130 72,319 279,146 455,038 
Hayley bury aoe eae 5 1,079,995 94 100, 586 179, 893 433,812 
Ridvetown... wo sees ese 15 549, 092 95 70,008 252,244 431, 833 
Waterdown.) ctetee sce. 8 540, 092 107 138, 484 93.971 429 , 202 
South Rivers ens eee caste 7 662, 870 143 102, 803 218,881 420,963 
Dutton i..2 ieee ee 9 133, 659 33 28,571 328, 082 416,916 
Mossexeh oc ach eras be ae 10 704,745 104 88 , 682 191,022 413,625 
West borne: he aes hae eas uh 468,491 85 60,018 263 , 634 412,044 
Wiarton Sc) bree ees LY 402,304 98 83 , 892 269, 042 405, 859 
Mitchell: 2. Siem fe os 9 430,218 83 71,802 244,007 395,325 
NICO FES CRAs kes 6 712,781 84 70, 664 13, 738 385, 064 
Peesw ater ant sheet sone. 8 231,673 38 34,697 257, 296 381,179 
Port Dovere teres co. 10 536.195 89 61,515 213,045 360, 332 
Haversvilley. ie. cc.: 6 117,316 18 17,092 242,397 355,472 
Mark hams bare tapes ss 5 229,246 31 33, 743 257, 934 350, 295 
Port Dalhousie: .......... 4 369, 400 91 83,053 137,309 340, 049 
Wilvertoniec peer oes 10 331,514 75 59,716 197,047 327, 204 
TAICKNOW Seok tee eek 11 332, 530 79 63 , 347 191, 883 321,923 
Palmerstones soe eee as see 0) 164,019 29 24, 259 227,165 305,845 
TIA TIONING seep hee eee aes 24 15 607,410 97 95,074 139,718 293 , 694 
Casselman ene vee A avo 11 338, 650 69 48 , 593 200,418 291,379 
INeustadts oh. Mewes ek 4 229,768 63 38, 388 145,556 279, 558 
Brussels: su, hemes ses df 102,215 17 12,156 217,489 272,726 
Kemptville.: teeth ss x sa 9 285,177 57 50,165 152,078 266, 623 
Baath ee Shei: Bie EP Bey > 54 7 7 67,984 18 Loabot 211,890 262,07] 
FPROSSAION ech Ate ee aoe tes 8 472,526 116 92,382 122,278 249 567 
Stayner. oa2 be see aac 8 101,355 27 20,144 180, 844 244 972 
PASO es leider pennies cits 9 110,341 28 21,158 173, 634 240,702 
Parry SOUNGE fee snes came: 17 476,441 86 47,453 87,213 237, 962 
PO SUNT CE. si ee eee ete 8 753, 230 58 40,508 164, 082 235,538 
A SETS. Choir, Cerne a 3 Sed 60, 943 8 9,782 188 , 344 233,995 
POrtae erry. donee cre 10 187,591 39 27,745 148 , 485 233 , 404 
INGAGATA a hi Pe ee ee es ae 5 358 , 966 51 43,134 104, 260 Ppl eae leh 
For@iiries: cic stint sees 5 530,915 43 54,311 74,779 223,844 
Fonthillinc 5.5 ear cer 4 344, 602 79 31,093 122,780 222,036 
Bello Riverine ne. ee we 5 413, 220 57 51,655 87,396 216,410 
NPOQUOIS Sa kee ere eae. | 7 195, 167 On 54,429 98, 964 215,398 
Blenheimas. [ease ve @ 8 321,600 75 33, 044 106,036 212,830 
Beamsville spe es see etna 10 139, 343 53 45,405 129,700 212,534 
UWxbridves jets se a 10 124,613 25 16,338 144, 860 209 , 687 
Winchester. .fece ase Se ht 118,394 42 24,560 135, 233 206, 083 
Stipling tsee Fee fee ao De 124,771 46 29,370 133, 798 203 , 210 
Markdalew. esa ress. 5 70,826 31 16,648 159,336 202,749 

Manitoba— 

WitTrht POor Lae es ete eset onal 519 | 123,781,546 | 19,749 25,844,816 45, 720,081 94,407,201 
SES BOniHACe fees tone ccs 40 10,092,734 1,491 1,857,246 15,709,540 21,985,750 
EP rAnSCONa> kate eee es 4 6, 853, 170 2,020 3,005, 126 3,472, 685 6, 827, 784 
IBYANdON' Sheds heaton e ce 36 3,657,861 433 959.-7D7 1,901,801 3,266, 441 
Portage la Prairie......... 14 779, 854 149 182,762 1,823,634 2,568,671 
SOMRiIrks. actor nw eee 7 1,990, 436 394 434,973 338,477 1,401,460 
EE GNSS Se ae eae f Meso e270 i 1,212,794 271 318, 734 447,755 1,024,570 
Daaphin=. aden: sero ene 12 494,301 87 88, 230 275, 232 506,735 
INGGDAW ec ariacie ad tach es): 6 222,630 49 49, 284 186,174 308, 825 


Shoal’ Lakecl.¢ ioa7 fo cce. 4 84,615 17 16,672 151,850 205,219 
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36.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 


or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1930.—concluded 


City or Town. 


Saskatchewan— 
eerine se 52 Uh FES: See PRES 


NEDOSEIAWs sora e re me es o4 


ENS AR ere, et gee Ae ae 


inayvmond #2, 30) SG. 


WONG tetra Gt. sate os 


Prince: Rupert...2...0..5.: 
Ose LAN es «a oases < tiere ho 


MMCIGWH AL. 0s case sc neces 


MRIS UTD 5 Soop St cs 5 gs, Sec s 


IVES SMO is theses f aeect Seis rik 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 


Materials. 


Gross Value 


fe) 
Products. 


ee ee ee ee EEE 


35, 486, 916 
9,529, 233 
8,928,115 
2,386, 089 

656, 352 
730,057 
449, 585 
915, 500 
450, 923 
107,314 
107,005 


35, 701,054 
24,760, 067 
8, 298, 909 
3,093, 428 
2,575, 139 
1,983,062 
241,765 
194, 205 
213,507 
192,952 
69, 624 
360,317 


128, 684, 902 
15, 602,513 
20,811,902 

5, 800, 483 
3, 782,789 
10,812,023 
1,518, 043 
2,227,135 
1,545,711 
6,524, 950 
572,555 
1,160,224 
1,512,457 
729,975 
2,100,657 
926, 988 
471,010 
428,376 
1,241,385 
200, 113 
316,293 
162,821 


2,329 


4,039,789 
2,001, 260 
1,136, 668 
481,824 
114,200 
133, 463 
62,917 
115, 427 
84, 888 
24,014 
17,318 


7,029, 185 
5,937, 286 
796, 054 
525,945 
172,452 
342,575 
31,900 
49,117 
43,861 
30,778 
17,439 
70, 987 


20,874,524 
2,878,242 
3,798, 638 
1,043,525 

670,532 
596,470 
466,015 
434,773 
405, 989 
252,261 
266, 623 
272,106 
277,960 
322,967 


97,961 
64,114 


14,729,011 
6,956, 714 
7,451,757 
1,721,032 

324, 821 
244,178 
232,414 
134, 832 
118, 858 
222,737 
177,882 


22,970,988 
15,584,973 
5,952,916 
1,388, 103 
1,110,826 
266, 147 
246,921 
161,451 
159,170 
168,631 
156, 004 
110, 620 


45,730,258 
7,963,106 
4,175,295 
1,459,745 
1,692,842 

20,619 
1,156,965 
683 , 962 
577,397 
484, 352 
923,592 
642,396 
500, 566 
357, 883 
365, 884 
322,043 
267,125 
146,626 
124, 833 
71,548 
15] ,053 
104,307 


25,961,543 
12,741,166 
11,421,584 
3,387,064 
676,740 
642,815 
477,714 
374,325 
331,447 
292,084 
266, 580 


39, 230, 983 
27,660,417 
8,765,979 
3,956, 623 
1,554,275 
735, 785 
326,501 
305,131 
266,319 
245,919 
216,721 
211,140 


90,975,000 
13,811,847 
12, 252,589 
3,078,305 
2,733 , 202 
2,436, 695 
2,432,318 
1,564,905 
1,499,069 
1,403,063 
1,328,756 
1, 243, 628 
1,104,071 
862, 132 
809, 186 
738, 860 
404,876 
400,316 
377,793 
371, 752 
288, 342 
226,613 


CHAPTER XV.— CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on 
in almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operation, it is one which expands most rapidly 
in good times when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen—a 
characteristic which explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry 
periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general 
business conditions, the construction industry is decidedly seasonal, although new 
types of construction and mechanical improvements are making it possible to work 
more steadily on all branches of construction the year round. Conditions in the 
industry are being transformed on account of the increasing substitution of reinforced 
concrete for wood and brick construction. Nevertheless, in the winter there is a 
serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other seasons the 
contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, than can be 
retained throughout the year. A considerable number of the men are in no sense 
skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess of the demand. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its 
raw materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of 
these latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, 
and depressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and 
depression are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current con- 
ditions in the construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life 
of the nation. Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, mainly 
financed with borrowed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “‘boom”’ 
of those years. 


During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construction 
of munition plants, but after the War the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
skilled labour, as shown in Table 4. The urgent requirements due to the practical 
suspension of the industry during the War were fully met in the post-war years, but 
the peak of the inflation cycle in 1929 is reflected in the highest value of con- 
struction contracts on record, aggregating $576,651,800, exceeding 1928 by no less 
than $104,619,200 and the former peak year, 1912, by $113,568,800. In 1932, the 
total value of construction contracts awarded had declined to $132,872,400, which 
was $182,609,600 or 57-9 p.c. less than in 1931, and represented a decline of $443,- 
779,400 or 77 p.c. from the peak in 1929. (See Table 2.) 


Construction in Transportation and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The main- 
tenance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1931 totalled 
$66,109,521 as compared with $78,035,587 in 1930, while investments in the road 
bed and equipment of new lines in 1931 totalled $22,350,280 and in additions 
and betterments on old lines, $42,804,071. There were 305 miles of new lines opened 
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for operation during 1931, 427-7 miles completed but not opened for traffic, and 
592-9 miles under construction. Total track mileage in 1931 was 56,908 as 
compared with 56,642 in 1930, a net increase of 266 miles. The expenditure of 
electric railways on maintenance of way and structures account decreased from 
$3,977,114 in 1930 to $3,291,490 in 1931. There was a net decrease of $5,909,416 
during 1931 in the capital investment of electric railways. 


As for the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage increased from 
222,113 in 1930 to 222,196 in 1931, and the wire mileage from 4,790,224 to 4,985,076 
in the same period. The property and equipment account was $319,101,191 in 
1930 and $333,055,119 in 1931. 


The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems increased from 52,824 in 1930 
to 53,228 in 1931, and the wire mileage increased from 367,721 to 368,583. The 
telegraph and cable companies reported new construction valued at $1,089,413 and 
alterations and repair work costing $1,179,376, or a total expenditure for construc- 
tion of $2,268,789 for the year. 


Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-32, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is givenin Table 1. The aggregate 
for 1932 is 77 p.c. less than for the record year 1929. It is the lowest figure since 
1918, when new construction was largely suspended on account of the War. Immi- 
gration was exceptionally great in 1912 and an extensive building program was 
necessary to care for the rapidly growing population; railway construction was also 
very active. In 1928 the high level was largely accounted for by residential building 
and industrial contracts were considerably ahead of 1927, Although residential 
construction declined in 1929, the tremendous increase in engineering construction 
and the significant advances in building for business purposes combined to make 
the record total. While construction operations of all types declined in 1930 when 
compared with 1929, the declines were most pronounced in the industrial, residential 
and business types, whereas engineering construction continued very active and 
was nearly double that of any year prior to 1929. It will be observed from Table 
2 that construction for all purposes has declined greatly since then to the very 
low level recorded in 1932. 


1.— Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-32, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 


Year. Construction Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ 
LONI). on So 5 Sa es Ae 345, 425,000 331,843,800 
UE.) SA Shetek. 463 , 083, 000 314, 254,300 
OE: nce ee re 384, 157,000 276,261,100 
ee een ee 241,952,000 297,973,000 
RE eek Sale Lage sme 83,916, 000 372,947,900 
Mee AS) ee. Aa. 99,311,000 418,951,600 
CO. asa, Ie oo 84,841,000 472,032,600 
PME ace cece see cece 99,842,000 576, 651, 800 
MEME RAY. cl io sals «aes oitee bie 190, 028, 000 456,999, 600 
OT: be atte i a 255, 605 , 000 315,482,000 
OL de Seg Sera Sa 240, 133,300 132,872,400 
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2.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1927-32, by Provinces and Types 


of Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Distribution. 


PROVINCE. 


Prince Edward Island....... 
INO VANS COblA as ween rare 
ew RBrunswick............. 


Manitoba teeter oer k iene 
Saskatchewan.............. 
AL DOrta ei eee eee 


TYPE or CONSTRUCTION. 


Apartments Be ATed) ARTES ERC 
Residences 22 ae Ab Sts 


Totals, Residential... . 


Churches). 46.oneen eae 
Pubic garages... ore ee. 
Hospitals: e424 Siac eee 
Hotels and clubs............ 
Office’ buildings:..-.2.27. 0-7 
Public buildings............ 
SCHOO Seite se hea epee ec 


Totals, Business....... 
Totals, Industrial..... 


IBPID Seg te aterm segs, es ae 
Dams and wharves......... 
Sewers and water-mains.... 


Totals, Engineering... 


1927. 


$ 


421,100 
5,469,300 
3,597,200 
133, 182, 600 
196, 159, 000 
29,939,900 
11,337,600 

7,507,300 
31,337,600 


1928. 


$ 


559, 000 
27,784,000 
7,825,000 
144,185,000 
188,351, 700 
23,995 , 300 
22,127,100 
17,909, 700 
39, 295, 800 


418, 951, 600 


25,981,800 
98,957, 800 


124, 939, 600 


12,052,700 
7,354,700 
8,897, 200 

30,598, 700 

40,752,900 
8,195, 200 

22,244,000 

11,831,900 
1,519,500 

19, 982, 000 


163, 428, 800 


39, 988, 900 


23, 468 , 900 
6,565, 300 
9,624,700 

24,382,800 

26,552,600 


90,594, 300 


472,032, 600 


36,720,500 
102, 445, 800 


139, 166,300 


8,327,500 
10,889, 100 
9,596,300 
15,486, 400 
34, 120, 900 
8,744,700 
20,907,400 
27,448,000 
3, 085, 000 
31,621,300 


170, 226, 600 


63,300, 000 


7,360, 200 
8,297,900 
10,455, 800 
29,412,500 
43,812,400 


99,338, 800 


1929. 


$ 


627,300 
12,744,500 
6, 806,500 
187,771,600 
215,773,100 
38, 156,500 
34,184,300 
29, 159, 600 
51,428,400 


1930. 


$ 


1,120,500 

7,238, 500 
11,067,600 
154,672,000 
175, 459,600 
22,010, 900 
27,361,300 
25,081, 700 
32,987,500 


576, 651, 800 


22,527,200 
106,374, 100 


128, 901,300 


8, 867,800 
12,915, 100 
8, 983 , 700 
20,110,500 
37,465, 100 
19, 062, 600 
22,482,800 
27,353, 900 
3,074, 800 
29,835, 400 


190, 161, 700 
62, 968, 800 


11,218,500 
24,721,300 
17,552, 200 
41,690,800 
99, 437,200 


194, 620, 000 


456,999, 600 


15,330,300 
77,961, 200 


93,291,500 


7,265,600 
7,049, 700 
14,636, 200 
13, 806, 700 
26,529, 600 
16,804, 600 
35,079, 800 
10, 006, 100 
2,356, 100 
17,569,300 


151, 103, 700 


31,520,000 


11,333,700 
10, 281, 600 
28, 680, 800 
40,490, 200 
90, 298, 100 


181, 084, 400 


1931. 


$ 


186, 800 
6,923,800 
9,756, 800 
106, 125, 700 
125, 452,300 
13, 797, 800 

9,200, 000 
14,334,700 
29,704, 100 


315, 482, 000 


16, 202, 200 
65, 482, 100 


7,744, 600 
3,420, 000 
12,142,500 
2,881, 100 
3,575, 200 
16,803, 200 
17,852,700 
9,035, 900 
1,308, 900 
6,410, 200 


81,174,300 


14,816,000 


16, 064, 600 
3, 943,300 
25,620,400 
41,035, 800 
51,143,300 


137, 807, 400 


1932. 


$ 


1,071,500 
4,009, 500 
4,258,500 
52,525,300 
49,291,800 
4,503,500 
2,705, 200 
5, 948, 200 
8,558, 900 


132,872, 400 


1,536,000 
27,356, 600 


81,684,300) 28,892,600 


2,736,800 
2,945, 400 


39,399,200 


7,820,400 


7,675,500 
2,777,600 
10, 638, 000 
20,019,500 
15, 649, 600 


56, 760, 200 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 61 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1927 to 1932 
inclusive in Table 3. These cities had in 1931 about 36 p.c. of the population 
of Canada, while their 1932 building permits aggregated $42,319,397 or 31-8 p.c. 
of the total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. In Table 3, the 35 cities for 
which statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an 
asterisk (*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger 


group. 


Table 4 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-32. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1913 are given together with index numbers, since 1921, of employ- 
ment in the construction industries as reported by employers, both these indexes 


have been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The average 


index numbers of wages in the building trades since 1910 as compiled by the Depart- 
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ment of Labour are also given. These indexes show as far as possible the fluc- 
tuations in building costs with their effect upon construction work and employment. 
Attempts have been made to determine the relative proportion of material and 
wage costs in general building, but representative data could not be obtained. 
The reduction in the cost of building operations has probably been much more 
than is indicated by these figures. Index numbers of wages in the building trades 
are based chiefly on union rates in cities, and the types of construction which have 
been stimulated have been those where the higher paid trades have not been in 
great demand. The reduction in common labour costs has been proportionately 
greater than in the trades. 


Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension of 
the record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Town- 
ships in the case of Toronto, and North Vancouver in the case of Vancouver. 
South Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver as from Jan. 1, 1929. 


The construction contracts in 1932 as shown in Table 2 decreased by 58 p.c. 
compared with 1931 and the building permits of 61 cities in Table 3 decreased 
by more than 62 p.c. 


3.—Value of Building Permits Taken Out in 61 Cities for the calendar years 1927-32. 


Nors.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1931, 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.I., Charlottetown...... 1 1 20,000 158, 000 1 587,000 
Nova Scotia................ 1,840,647| 3,078,176) 5,748,282) 3,564,302) 3,174,980) 1,109,753 
ON ELVIDEE ERE gs Peel ata a oe 1,537,899] 2,808,357) 5,209,245) 3,188,345) 2,964,985 933,519 
New Glasgow......:...... 10,850 64,515 305,370 141,250 107,165 35,890 
SC Oy Eee are 291,898 205, 304 233, 667 234, 707 102, 830 140,344 
New Brunswick........... 1,365,065| 1,262,266) 2,037,934) 3,034,614; 1,783,462 648, 434 
UCTICLON an. simi 0° .+.4,5,3'4 14,779 148,015 23,500 482,000 140, 295 18,500 
BVEOMICLOMs <ccieseys oresere es 0 << asps 736,110 270, 813 768, 698 456, 827 385, 850 184,395 
“SENT 6) 01 en 614,176 843,438} 1,245,736] 2,095,787) 1,257,317 445, 539 
LUST GDS die Be bei eas caterer fae 58,320,532} 49,933,504) 57,984,175} 46,224,208) 37,605,584 12,467,878 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve...| 45,200,842} 36,347,901] 46,065,924) 37,504,590) 31,876,676) 10,557,438 
REC IOC LS Hiss fesdors is «Sin bua 6,360,165) 5,710,144) 5,684,183} 4,912,257] 4,049,875) 1,179,465 
Shawinigan Falls 347,835) 1,163,581 770,618 468,540 55,065 107,230 
BSCE DEOOK Cie. cseis fare 6 ¢ ye) 689, 930 1,128, 233 755, 240 812,150 676,350 229,300 
pelthreO RR TVeLS..4s;..\. -«.»« 0 2,332,500] 1,681,450) 1,488,065 851, 730 242,030 108,075 
BVGSUTAIOUN Byars cece 3+ os nase 3,389,260} 3,902,195} 3,220,145) 1,674,941 705, 588 286,370 
LOL tel 2 i aaa a ata 79,883,344) 104,777,566] 95,055,827} 69,042,946) 44,371,578) 16,887,761 
a a irae 670,010 239, 323 533,730 312,360 221,900 100, 705 
ESE AMEEOT yc lessvaveve-vietev es erstors 571,599 802,528 473,387| 1,034,957 506, 677 170,844 
(OLUPUIEYAT Sa an eae 575, 087 780, 020 813, 560 821,258 201,365 56,215 
PHOre William... .... ss 32 1,209, 450 2,062,000 1,759, 000 1,227,300 451,000 294,100 
OUELs 21956 Ae OGRE eee 181,023 378, 581 527,010 264,901 239, 022 88, 768 


1No information received. 


1930. 
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3.—Value of Building Permits Taken Out in 61 Cities for the calendar years 1927-32 


—concluded. 


Nortst.—Asterisks indicate the 35 AEA cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


1931. 


221,082 
5,026,050 
548,199 
627, 853 
1,746,900 
158,018 
146,375 
3, 154,000 
,975 
278,526 
341,975 
164,535 
563, 626 
139, 640 
171,818 
436,147 
22,002,099 
5, 948, 037 
209, 726 
436,507 
22,136 
29,165 
21,130 
130, 000 
146, 095 


4,953,908 


286,613 
270,695 
4,396, 600 


3,790, 002 


473,047 
1,598, 440 
1,718,515 


4,730, 465 


1,944, 039 
1,377,175 
1, 294, 056 

115,195 


11, 812, 866 


133, 642 

~ 45,350 
580,321 
156,493 
10, 066, 425 
94,025 


1932. 


2,081, 433 


33, 088 
218,945 
2,129,400 


2,074, 440 


392,542 
277,069 
1,704,829 


2,243,718 


. 917,868 
1,093,045 
192, 150 
40, 655 


3,618,980 


49, 435 
56, 269 
137,712 
54,230 
2,854, 206 
77,455 


Province and City. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ > $ 
Ontario—concluded. 

*+Guelph soca casstls sou eee 493, 169 462,815 607,377 371,351 
a FlarnilGouenyr seit ee 3,837,150} 6,342,100] 7,008,320) 6,291,100 
HTCinestoniccue eins eisecisesios 420,467 678, 203 908 , 900 1,056,986 
PICIECHONOL AN er eti ore aie 1,272,632 1,524,625 1,645,351 1,344, 232 
S[iondontd ia ee etea se: SARE 2,814,950! 2,561,705) 2,408,900} 2,744,735 
Niagara Pall st. ccc sc sles 1,517,510} 2,056,415 905, 510 483, 678 
Oshawartetun . Maem ceases 5,255,188; 3,015,070} 1,478,090 195,470 
FOCEGWS tee ce EE ee aa 6,446,045] 5,421,085] 3,403,333 6,290, 200 
@wenloounden. teste che 330,350 262,375 529, 850 132,000 
*Peter borough ct. ase eh - ae 624, 295 625,577 618,278 797,895 
*Port Arthurs: see. accee re 3,473,736) 5, 292, 545 555, 945 995,487 
*Stratiord (ee.iewen sett 221, 254 224,412 354, 849 414,410 
*Styi@atharines.. nace ac 1,147,286 1,249,141 1,432,392 610, 067 
*St) DROMABS: terevnuiadeate- 92, 682 362732 172,190 180,327 
Sarnidnt cers rite tnerstr 1,064,415 814, 586 1,021, 962 633, 899 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 329,461 402,419 782,059 589,773 
MorontO os cece eee 31,274,876] 51,607,188} 47,698,654] 32,130,589 
York Townships........ 6,041,635} 8,210,380] 9,824,273] 6,240,998 
Welland! tiie sane 400,364 309, 866 301,500 196,125 
mA AEST ko10) by taesia hy Pe PA IIG ae 4,930,832} 4,518,723} 5,571,849] 2,250,130 
East Windsor........... 1,054,531 758,315 561,382 424 , 233 
RiVersidostn uae 624,340 496, 460 383, 225 153, 920 
Sandwiches aserten 14323140 762,775 856, 190 183,775 
Walkkervilllexs cose: 1,527,000) 2,108,000 1,631,000 472,000 
Woodstock ame cenc ma 158,867 447,602 287,456 193,715 
Manitoba. 2... .ic...06.6 de.5 8,561,122) 11,846,635; 12,007,695) 7,631,620 
*Brandonivpr ce 2.0 cae 230, 252 428, 130 404,342 197,245 
Stwbonilace). eb. ee 761,570 871,105 553, 103 780, 625 
*Winnines teens. cet tee 7,569,300} 10,547,400] 11,050,250) 6,653,750 
Saskatchewan............. 7,928,574) 13,449,826) 16,950,228} 9,544,287 
®MOOSC JAW foes cre nee ares 1,230,489 1,074,078 1,025,474 1,058,303 
FIRGginAvi: eee Pras ae wie aeters 3,482,090} 6,619,206} 10,022,631 2,971,544 
*Sackatooniiasts sats con eae 3,215,995! 5,756,542] 5,902,123] 5,514,440 
Albertastt sesso 5,398,691) 10,292,579] 17,953,321); 9,460,834 
POslparya Pert oes ieee 2,330,131 6,302,142} 11,417,144] 4,054,364 
HE) daimOntOWesadeheieec ae 2,568,565} 3,374,971] 5,670,185} 4,300,935 
Wet DriGze.esaee sete 438, 684 498,590 559, 392 984, 830 
Medicine: Haticces sa. scene 61,311 116,876 306, 600 120, 705 
British Columbia.......... 21,315,767) 24,465,163) 27,187,087) 17,718,514 
Kiam OOpS suetaers dees soos 252,488 128,761 241, 247 205, 235 
NAMA WIN O rapa ene sycresee eee 211, 065 45, 269 112,640 117, 053 
*New Westminster......... 1,082,114 1,928,324 1,011,629 553,990 
Prince: upentuera ens aes 252,940 176, 804 93 , 648 148,695 
VANCOUV CLL anes ac cn oe ree 16,669,680] 19,445,288) 21,572,727) 14,645,206 
North Vancouver....... 322,739 912,780 292,515 150,073 
PVACLOLIA Mi eyoe tts so stnote teas: 2,524,741 1,827,937 3,862, 681 1,898, 262 


——————$— es 


736,610 


389, 673 


184,613,742] 219,105,715) 234,944,549) 166,379,325) 112,222,845| 42,319,397 
154,904,047} 187,269,237) 211,228,814) 151,324,214) 101,647,955) 38,370,313 


1South Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver city as from Jan. 1,1929. 


in earlier years have been included in the respective Vancouver totals. 
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4.—Value of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-32 
and Index Numbers of the Construction Industries. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Wholesal Ww i eet 
, olesale ages in as Reporte 
bal Value. Prices of the by Employers 
Building Building in 
Materials. Trades. Construction 
Industries. 
$ (1913 =100.) (1926=100.) 

Se IN Msc acr yc cose lovato e with ck one “anete 100,357,546 - 86-9 - 
(UU, Sans LAS ® Se IG OED iG Goh FOE ae eo E 138,170,390 - 90-2 = 
va MIR 2G rete Sra Bess sta ease ae spans Wis alatere 185, 233, 449 =: 96-0 - 
Es 2 UR OTS SE TS Ot ay ee Bae Med ae eS 153, 662, 842 100-0 100-0 - 
tr Eed oe), SE scare rio aictovemie Scase else sere Ss Sow AOS 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 - 
MMR Pe aie concrete sa aye ey oraya thane oreae, dhsuniy overeat suene 33,566, 749 90:3 101-5 ~ 
MDMGR EVES iets inc See aaad deed clcie > ahaa ple shia dala Totes 39,724,466 103-8 102-4 - 
MRE eR «si cASes ech al oka sn dre 6 eel oubtel he wy a eee ames 33, 936, 426 130-7 109-9 - 
THIDS. LE SMA A SRE SRI INe epee a CRE a te pee ee aes 36, 838,270 150-5 125-9 - 
MEER cc tesserae clos oa a cia arele a oteh hat Wola st 77,118,413 175-0 148-2 - 
PALM ote cn cal wn cat ce Vicdue ror aceyeyeis) cuarars wiser oud eh ebslay os%e 100,679,839 214-9 180-9 - 
MGM no hie «SE EMe Bho o's athe o eee R es 94,508, 164 183-2 170-5 Ufa | 
Rare ERD MATE SEG pens vrctess wefo lie: kalers aaaield beh custo as 122,655,581 162-2 162-5 76:7 
eyes rec Tere Fons, <tc Saas he wore cow ed a ye\e-aioradnv eyevs "si aeeve: & 111,174,325 167-0 166-4 80-9 
De Rs Be Ap Re Re 105,070,284 159-1 169-1 80-3 
eae ats hcuciseere. Shanes chasers aise aetatsvend oo as 101,021,798 153-5 170-4 84-9 
MRE Ne TVS. retoa techs tad Ree etd bbe alele 131,048, 721 149-2 172-1 100-0 
Re OMEN es MESRT.. » c: Sieve feiss oon ckeud, 5.6 «apoio pies lata. dee 154,904,047 143-4 179-3 109-0 
OU Sa AB ctaees Saas be eens Rate, Str eee 187, 269, 237 145:3 185-6 ~ 118-8 
Ee his & oot WARSI Ca elie a arena Rg ert 211,228,814 147-7 197-5 129-7 
ra ANd eee Go Ba fePct ss ales Gh sppims anal e, sah ais, ae.stersusieds, efe-are 151,324,214 vee 1O0s0 203-2 129-8 
NRTA NE ee enya sha, Giecs ono 1s o-ei@ ele ie aca wee weal e toe 101, 647,955 122-2 195-7 131-4 
ee eres tno so sie srater aus wSasha Reo) vo Oke 38,370,313 115-2 178-2 86-0 
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CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with an historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings: historical 
statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of current import and export trade; 
trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire; trade with the United 
States and other foreign countries; geographical distribution of Canadian trade by 
continents and countries; principal commodities imported and exported; trade in 
raw and manufactured products; Canada’s position in international trade; main 
historical tables and tables showing current trends (Tables 1 to 21); and comparison 
of the volumes of imports and exports (Table 22). The chapter is finally brought 
to a close with sections on the tourist trade of Canada, and on Canada’s balance of 
international payments in recent years. 


Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs. 


An outline of the development of tariffs as affecting Canada naturally falls into 
two divisions: first, a historical sketch showing the various phases of Canadian 
trade which have influenced tariff development; and second, the present tariff 
conditions under which Canadian trade is carried on. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for ‘‘ships, colonies and commerce’’. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering State arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the ~ 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal, for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had flocked into the country at 
the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leading figures in Canadian import and export trade. 
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For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 
along the International Boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made considerable 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, were by this time enjoying responsible government, could not 
any longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy—a fact 
which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister 
of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. This 
report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the 
Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of the 
revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government must 
affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval 
of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British 
Government and, coming at a time when all important parties in Great Britain 
had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated the setting up in Canada 
of a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of manufac- 
turing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies should 
concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials and import 
from Great Britain the manufactured commodities which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, how- 
ever, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
opening of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to 
the shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the 
Mother Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them 
and the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between Great Britain and the United States during the Civil War period and partly 
because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods of the 
United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which 
it was hoped would to a great extent consume each other’s products. 

Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
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Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, ‘the protective tariff of the old province of Canada, 
adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tariff 
assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties 
on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 15 
p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise provided” being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17} p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; 
on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now paid 
$2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements, and minor readjustments on 
cottons and woollens.. This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was | 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal” 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the “reciprocal” 
tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, also France 
and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1898. A little 
later the ‘reciprocal’ tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, 
Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, under most-favoured- 
nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation — 
by Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and 
to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later- of 
a remission of 333 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was established. 
This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 
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Subsection 2.—Present Tariffs.! 


Tariff of 1907 and Empire Preferences.—A new Canadian Customs Tariff 
was adopted on April 12, 1907, containing three columns of duties, British prefer- 
ential, intermediate and general. This tariff with amendments is still in operation. 
The Tariff Act itself mentions as being entitled to the British preference those parts 
of the Empire which were already enjoying it under previous measures, namely: 
United Kingdom, British India, Ceylon, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, ‘Bermuda, British West Indies, British Guiana and Straits 
Settlements. Power was taken to extend the same advantages, by Order in 
Council, to other parts of the Empire. Under this authority the British preference 
was, on Jan. 25, 1913, granted to: Swaziland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland Protectorate, Uganda Protectorate, East 
Africa Protectorate, Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, Colony and Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Somaliland Protectorate, 
Federated Malay States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, Mauritius and 
Dependencies thereof, Seychelles, St. Helena, Ascension, Friendly or Tonga Islands, 
Fiji, Falkland Islands and British Honduras. Further extensions were to: Irish 
Free State, Sept. 21, 1923; Territory of Western Samoa, Oct. 1, 1924; Newfoundland, 
June 26, 1928; Tanganyika Territory, Dec. 19, 1930; Channel Islands, Isle of 
Man, Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria, British 
Sphere of the Cameroons, British Sphere of Togoland, part of New Guinea under 
mandate of Australia, and Cyprus, all on Sept. 24, 1931. 


Trade Agreements with Australia.—Australia remained almost the only part 
of the Empire not accorded the British preferential tariff, either by Statute or 
Order in Council. However, a formal trade Agreement between Canada and 
Australia (superseding an arrangement of 1925, exchanging limited preferences by 
legislation) was brought into force on Aug. 3, 1931, providing for exchange of 
British preferential rates, except as set forth in two schedules—one of which concedes 
special Canadian rates on some Australian products, while the other specifies the 
tariff treatment given by Australia to Canada on certain items, as well as enumer- 
ating items which Australia reserves as regards granting preferential treatment. 


Canada is accorded the British preferential tariff of Australia on all but 18 of the 488 


items comprising the entire tariff. On six items the intermediate tariff applies and 
on the other twelve, the general tariff. An important concession to Canada is the 
creation of new or larger margins of preference than existed in the former tariff on 
some products of importance to Canada. Other general provisions waive anti- 
dumping laws, define qualifications for domestic products, and permit either 
country to apply its general tariff rates to imports from the other which are injJuriously 
affecting the sale of similar domestic goods, provided that, after three months’ 
notice, the exporting country has failed to remedy the situation. 


Trade Agreements with British West Indies.—To the British West Indies 
concessions independent of the British preference were made in an Agreement of 
1912, which obtained West Indian preferential rates of four-fifths of the general. 
tariff on some Canadian goods. In 1920 a second trade Agreement, broader both 
as to.the extent of the preferences exchanged and the number of West Indian 
signatories, superseded the first. This in turn was replaced on July 6, 1925, by one 
still more extensive, brought formally into force by proclamation as from April 30, 


1 Revised by W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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1927. It is binding for a 12-year period and thereafter until terminated on a 
year’s notice. It includes: Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward 
Islands, Windward Islands, Bermuda, British Guiana and British Honduras. The 
larger colonies give a preference of 2s. per brl. on flour, and various stated amounts 
on some other commodities of importance. ‘The preference on manufactured goods 
in general, when not specially dealt with, ranges from 20 p.c. to 50 p.c. of the general 
tariff. In return Canada grants the colonies: (a) specific amounts of preference on 
sugar and some other selected tropical products; (b) a 50 p.c. reduction from the 
general tariff on goods for which no special provision is made. 


Trade Agreement with New Zealand.—Imports from New Zealand have 
been accorded British preferential rates since 1904. Furthermore on Oct. 1, 1925, 
the special rates of the trade Agreement with Australia were extended to New 
Zealand. Canada was granted the British preferential rates of New Zealand estab- | 
lished in 1908. However, from Oct. 12, 1930, after due notice, Canada withdrew 
the Australian treaty rates as regards imports from New Zealand, and on June 2, 
1931, New Zealand withdrew her British preferential rates from all but a few items 
of Canadian goods. After negotiations a new trade Agreement for one year with 
New Zealand was brought into force by proclamation as from May 24, 1932. In 
this Agreement Canada grants New Zealand rates lower than British preferential on 
various articles of outstanding interest to her, and otherwise extends to her the 
British preferential tariff. New Zealand restores the British preferential rates to 
Canada except on six items on which however, she, concedes rates lower than the 
general tariff. On lumber, laths, and shingles, where no preference existed previously 
because the general and preferential rates were the same, New Zealand creates a 
differential between her British preferential and general tariffs, so as to afford Canada 
a tariff preference on such products. Under a general provision of the Agreement 
anti-dumping laws of both countries are suspended except in the case of imports 
injurious to domestic industry when the exporting country does not apply remedial 
measures after 30 days’ notice. Other general provisions extend the Agreement 
to Western Samoa and Cook Islands. 


Preferences by Great Britain Prior to the Imperial Conference, 1932.— 
Great Britain, between 1919 and 1931, granted preferences to Empire products 
within the limited scope of her tariff of that time. By 1931 there were prefer- 
ences on: motor cars, clocks and watches, musical instruments, cinematograph 
films, all known as “McKenna duties’; sugar, goods containing sugar, glucose, 
tobaccos, certain dried fruits, chicory, cocoa, coffee, hops, spirits, wines, silk and 
artificial silk goods; pottery, buttons, household hollow-ware (safeguarding duties); 
and on “key industry goods” mainly certain chemicals, optical instruments, are 
lamp carbons, vacuum tubes, metallic tungsten, some scientific instruments and 
scientific glassware. In consequence of the Abnormal Importations (Customs 
Duties) Act, passed Nov. 20, 1931, to remain in effect for six months, giving 
authority for Orders in Council imposing duties, not to exceed 100 p.c. ad valorem, | 
on foreign manufactured goods, some 50 items were subjected to 50 p.c. ad valorem. 
The Horticultural Products (Emergency Customs Duties) Act, passed Dec. 11, 
1931, to remain in force for twelve months, gave the Government power to impose 
duties by Orders in Council up to 100 p.c. ad valorem on certain fresh fruit, fresh 
vegetables and flowers of non-Empire origin. 'Two Orders were passed under this 
Act. The Import Duties Act effective Mar. 1, 1932, imposed a duty of 10 p.c. ad 
valorem on goods which were not otherwise subject to duty except for some exemp- 
tions including wheat and maize, meats (not including canned), live animals, raw 
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cotton, flax and hemp, wool, hides and skins, newsprint, pulp, wooden pit-props, 
metallic ores, coal and certain other minerals, unwrought copper and all goods 
imported for shipbuilding. Products of the Dominions, India, and Southern 
Rhodesia were exempt from this duty until Nov. 15, 1932, their treatment after 
that date to depend on the Imperial Conference. Products of other parts of the 
British Empire were exempt from the 10.p.c. duty without limitation as to date. 
By an Order effective April 26, 1932, the 10 p.c. general tariff was increased to rates 
ranging from 15 to 333 p.c. ad valorem, on a wide range of merchandise, chiefly 
manufactured goods. 

The Imperial Economic Conference, 1932.—The United Kingdom-Canada 
Agreement.—Under this Agreement the United Kingdom, while continuing to grant 
to products of Canada those preferences and exemptions from duty established by 
the Import Duties Act cited above, provided, for important Canadian products, 
additional preferences by the imposition of new or increased duties on competing 
foreign imports. Chief among these products were: eggs, butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, wheat, fresh and canned apples, and unwrought copper. A continuation of a 
10 p.c. preference was guaranteed on dutiable timber, fresh and canned fish, asbestos, 
lead and zinc. Canada was granted unrestricted entry for a maximum quota of 
2,500,000 cwt. per annum of bacon and hams, and for 10 years a margin of prefer- 
ence of 2s.03d. per lb. on unmanufactured tobacco. Certain preferences accorded 
in United Kingdom Agreements with other Dominions apply automatically to 
Canada as an Empire country. As regards eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, and other 
milk products, free entry is guaranteed for three years, after which the position as 
regards these articles is subject to review. Increased preferences to Canada in 
many of the non-self-governing Colonies and Protectorates were provided for on 
selected articles. The British reserved the right to remove duties on foreign wheat, 
copper, lead and zinc if at any time Empire producers were unwilling or unable to 
* provide, at world prices, the United Kingdom requirements. In return Canada 
agreed to widen the margin of preference on imports from Britain on a great variety 
of goods as set forth in a schedule attached to the Agreement. Actual changes 
were made in 225 Canadian tariff items, on 223 of which the margin of the British 
preference was increased. The tariff was lowered on 133 items, more than half of 
which were placed on the free list, in the other cases the margin was increased by 
raising the intermediate and general tariffs. By major groups, the tariff changes 
mainly concern iron and steel, drugs and chemicals, textiles, leather goods, glass, 
vegetable oils, as well as a wide list of miscellaneous commodities. Generally 
speaking manufactured goods of a class or kind not produced in Canada were made 
free. Additional preferences were also provided for imports into Canada of various 
commodities produced largely in the non-self-governing Colonies and Protectorates. 
Canada agreed that the tariff should be based on the principle that protective duties 
should not exceed such a level as would give United Kingdom producers full oppor- 
tunity of reasonable competition in Canada on the basis of the relative cost of 
economic and efficient production with special consideration to be given to industries 
not fully established. Canada undertook to institute the Tariff Board, already 
authorized by Statute, to review duties on United Kingdom goods in accordance 
with these principles and not to increase these duties except in accordance with the 
Board’s findings. Canada further agreed to abolish surcharges on imports from 
the United Kingdom as soon as Canada’s finances would allow and to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to the abolition of the exchange dumping duty on British goods. 
The Agreement was to continue for 5 years and be subject thereafter to termination 
upon 6 months’ notice by either party. 
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Other Agreements.—The Agreement between Canada and the Union of South 
Africa places commercial relations between these two Dominions on a treaty basis 
for the first time. It covers the principal commodities which each Dominion can 
sell to the other, but is more limited in scope than the trade Agreements concluded 
earlier with Australia and New Zealand. A considerable extension of the preferred 
list of commodities has been obtained for Canada. Special consideration has been 
given to corn from South Africa, although fruits in certain seasons, peanuts, sugar 
and molasses are also given consideration. Wheat, flour, apples, hosiery, binder 
twine, machinery, vacuum cleaners, iron pipes, tools, shooks, lumber, canned fish, 
motor cars, electrical appliances, rubber goods and DADAT products are the chic! 
items on which concessions are made to Canada. 

The Agreement with the Irish Free State secured for all goods the produce and 
manufacture of Canada imported into the Irish Free State the benefits of the 


lowest rates of duty accorded to similar products of any country. In return, goods | 


the produce of the Irish Free State, when imported into Canada, were to be accorded . 


the same tariff treatment as similar goods imported from the United Kingdom. 

The Agreement with Southern Rhodesia made provision for the exchange of 
preferential treatment on selected lists of commodities. In addition, other goods 
not enumerated in the schedules continue to enjoy the benefits of existing and future 
British preferences. Indian corn, citrous fruits and peanuts are given free entry 
by Canada, whereas Southern Rhodesia gives our manufacturers important con- 
cessions on cream separators, batteries,boots and shoes, and paper products. 


Other Empire Preferences on Canadian Goods.—Even in the absence of 
trade Agreements many tariff preferences are accorded to Canadian goods through- 
out the Empire. The general position now is that nearly all goods, the produce or 
manufacture of Canada, shipped in accordance with prescribed regulations, are 
granted tariff preferences over non-Empire goods in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Western Samoa, British West Indies (thir- 
teen tariffs), Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia (Zambesi Basin), Gambia, Sierra Leone, Seychelles, British 
Somaliland, Cyprus, and Isle of Man. To a considerable extent tariff preference 
is similarly granted to Canadian goods in the Irish Free State, the Union of South 
Africa, Ceylon, and Mauritius, also on some goods in the Federated Malay States, 
the Unfederated Malay States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei. Em- 
pire motor cars enjoy preference in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, and Guern- 
sey; spirits and malt liquors in Gibraltar; and wines in the Falkland Islands. 


Canadian Tariff Arrangements with Foreign Countries.—Arising out of 
some old British treaties, later British treaties or favoured-nation clauses sanctioned 


by Canadian Acts of Parliament, or in consequence of purely Canadian conventions . 


of commerce, Canada extends on a reciprocal basis most-favoured-nation customs 
treatment except where otherwise indicated to the goods of the following 
countries :— 


Country. Treaty or Convention. Date. 
Argentine Republic.............. Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation with 
Great Britain; ks ee ee a Ee ee ee Feb. 2, 1825. 
ET LZ aa ened ies akc aya fat 2 Exchange of Notes granting Canadian Intermediate 


Tariff for most-favoured-nation treatment in Brazil.|Dec. 4, 1931. 
Economic Union of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, Belgian colonies, 
possessions and mandated ter- 
PULOL Maen iepara sicher iotrstrs cies Convention of Commerce with Canada................ July 3, 1924. 
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Country. Treaty or Convention. Date. 

LSS LLOn of i erage eee pentee ne aes Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with 

rea tBiitaine’ bene. we eee fh ad eae eet Feb. 16, 1866. 
MEZOCHOSIOV ALIA... i.s5ie0's.05'0 00 0 02 Convention of Commerce with Canada................ Mar. 15,1928. 
WPONTEATICS . Vi ree es ec ke eke es Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain...|Feb. 13, 1660-1 - 

July 11, 1670. 

“Shins ley) See Ee Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted favoured- 

nation provision of United Kingdom—EHstonia Treaty 

of Commerce and Navigation, Jan. 18, 1926.......... June 11, 1928, 
IME AOL oe es eee Cee pees ye Finland Trade Agreement Act accepted most-favoured- 

nation terms of United Kingdom-Finland Treaty of 

Commerce and Navigation of Dec. 14; 1923.......... June 12, 1925. 
Germany....... ASRS Exchange of Notes granting Canadian Intermediate 

tariff for Conventional rates of German tariff (for 3 

TINOM GS) oes tes Re ree, Wee HAE TRIS ey Sa Jan. 1, 1933. 
Pin Partner 255 nate iy Aaarceresrerieys ae Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted favoured- 

nation provision of United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty 

of Commerce and Navigation of July 23, 1926........ June 11, 1928. 
Italy, colonies and possessions... .|Convention of Commerce with Canada................ Jan. 4, 1923. 
LBL OESIO, Se SC RRO aeRO ae be Reet a OP Japanese Treaty Act sanctioned (with provisos) United 

Kingdom-Japan Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 

LEAT ere ONES A, erent eee tk toes cto Shade births April 10, 1913. 
LUG ay A hit Pe Be Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most- 


favoured-nation provision of Great Britain-Latvia 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, June 22, 1923.|June 11, 1928. 
MAERUA oh 98 on acrcetoe Wilts «jb, aha '6 orapelerons Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most- 
favoured-nation provision of Great Britain- Lithuania 
Agreement respecting commercial relations, May 6 


Mabe at es ERC aR TRS ENYCE AP RRC Parte Sago June 11, 1928. 

Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, 

Surinam and Curagao.......... Convention of Commerce with Canada............... July 11, 1924. 
IN| STEER 52 oe aS OS cen ae eee Convention of Commerce and Navigation between 

Great Britain and (Sweden and) Norway............ Mar. 18, 1826. 


Portugal, including Madeira, 
Porto Santo, and Azores....... Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most- 
favoured-nation provision of Great Britain-Portugal 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, Aug. 12,.1914.|June 11, 1928. 
PROUUMANTOR: «sl ox chiohictnes tattoos Exchange of Notes under Article 36, Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and: RoumaniaAUE. O, 1930"... cosets coos ees tee ees Sept. 30, 1930. 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
MYUPOSIA VIS) Shocks ac cowie ete ¢ Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 
oured-nation provision of United Kingdom-Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom Treaty of Commerce and 
INAvigationy May la Og7 sae ose ale nck hae ene June 11, 1928. 
SHUEY, 2 Se eee een Spanish Treaty Act sanctioned United Kingdom- 
Spain Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, Oct. 31, 
1922 (revised April 5, 1927), also United Kingdom- 
Spain Agreement, June 27, 1924, regulating treatment 
OP COMPANIES Es eG See Tat cn eo eI Ceres, oe June 11, 1928. 
BRMCCOMM Art Ae Pedic orale 833 RE Convention of Commerce and Navigation between 
Great Britain and Sweden (and Norway)............ Mar. 18, 1826. 
SMEACCIaNG.. fibtciono.eenne ns Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal 
Establishment between Great Britain and Switzer- 
. Fandiee, eee ees rs Fesiel bere bata} eich yet Ok SA OA Sey eS Sept. 6, 1855. 
BVLGNHO UCL ict sos c's ts « atohs hele ohata iG Tiers. Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between 
Great Britain and Colombia (of which Venezuela was 
CHG PAT DLS hey. as thotee Neen eres Meee es Pa ee April 18, 1825. 


Under mutual most-favoured-nation customs treatment each contracting coun- 
try accords to the goods of the other the lowest duties applied to similar products 
of any foreign origin, unless there are reservations. These reservations would be 
tariff concessions, not considered of relatively great importance, which one country 
may grant to another on historical, geographical, or some related ground. Most- 
favoured-nation obligations do not include Canadian preferences given to other 
parts of the Empire. Canada’s concessions to France in the Convention of Com- 
merce of 1922 established the rates applicable to most-favoured foreign nations. 
The Convention was for an indefinite period, subject to termination on either 
party giving six months’ notice. Canada gave such notice on Dec. 16, 1931, so 
that the Convention expired on June 16, 1932. That abrogation automatically 
cancelled all rates lower than the intermediate tariff to all most-favoured nations. 
The Canadian Government expressed its willingness to enter immediately on negotia- 
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tions with France for a new convention beneficial to the commerce of both countries. 
Negotiations were carried on in Paris during the winter 1932-33 but at the time 
of going to press no new Agreement had been ratified.? As the situation stands in 
March, 1933, therefore, rates of the intermediate tariff apply to most-favoured 
nations, and to Brazil and Germany. 

The value to Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment in foreign countries 
depends on the customs system of the country concerned. Several countries have 
maximum and minimum schedules, meaning that there are reduced duties for 
practically all goods imported from reciprocating or treaty countries. Some 
countries, on account of rates conceded in treaties, maintain reduced duties on 
specified items of their tariffs. Many countries throughout the world have uniform 
tariffs regardless of the origin of the goods. The benefit of most-favoured-nation 
treatment depends also on the extent to which tariff favours apply to countries 
competing with Canada in the market in question. 

Dumping Duties'.—In the Canadian custom tariff there is also an anti-dumping 
clause. In 1930 and 1931 the statutory provisions relative to the levying of special 
or dumping duty were amended. Special or dumping duty is now leviable upon 
goods exported to Canada of a class or kind made or produced in Canada, if the 
export or actual selling price to an importer in Canada is less than the fair market 
value of the same article when sold for home consumption in the usual and ordinary 
course, in the country whence exported to Canada, at the time of its exportation, or 
is less than the fair market value, or value for duty thereof, as determined or fixed 
under the provisions of the Customs Act, R.S.C., 1927, ¢. 42 (see also sections 36, 
37, paragraphs ‘‘a’”’ and ‘“‘e’’ of 41, and section 438, Statutes of 1930, c. 2). It is 
provided that the special duty shall not exceed 50 p.c. ad valorem in any case and 
that goods of a class subject to duty under the Excise Act shall be exempt. 

Provision is also made for the levy of additional special or dumping duty not 
exceeding 50 p.c. when it appears that any person owning or controlling or interested 
in a business in Canada and also in any other country, or carrying on a business in 
any other country and owning, controlling or interested in a business operating in 
Canada is enabled thereby to import goods for further manufacture or assembling, 
or for resale and disposal of such imported goods, whether in the form as imported 
or as further processed, assembled or manufactured, at prices below the duty paid 
value thereof as entered at Customs plus, if any, the cost of processing, assembling 
or further manufacture in Canada. The Minister may declare that goods of such 
class or kind were and are an importation subject to additional special or dumping 
duty not exceeding 50 p.c. 

Drawbacks.—Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are 
allowed by the customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured 
from such materials are afterwards exported. 

Surtax—In 1903 the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide for a 
surtax of one-third of the duty on goods, the product of any foreign country which 
treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. This 
surtax was at once applied against certain German goods but was removed on 
Mar. 1, 1910, when Canada obtained the conventional rates of the German tariff 
on a specified list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914 the rate of 
surtax was left to be fixed in each case by the Governor in Council but was not to 
exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. In the 1931 Tariff Amendments the maximum of the 
rate of surtax was increased to 33% p.c. ad valorem. 


1 Revised in the Customs and Excise Division, Department of National Revenue. ? An Agreement 
between the two Governments was signed on May 12, 1933 
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Powers of the Governor in Council—The Governor in Council may make reduc- 
tions of duties on goods imported into Canada from countries granting reductions on 
Canadian products. 

The Governor in Council is given power to prohibit the importation of any 
goods exported directly or indirectly from any country not a contracting party to 
the Treaty of Versailles executed at Paris, France, on June 28, 1919. 

In the event of producers of goods taking advantage of any duty under the 
provisions of the Customs Tariff, the Governor in Council is empowered to reduce 
or remove such duty and, where a producer violates the provisions of sec. 17, to 
impose upon all his products an Excise duty equivalent to the amount of Customs 
duty which would be paid by such goods if imported under the provisions of the 
General Tariff. These provisions, however, do not apply to agricultural products. 


Combinations.—W henever it is deemed in the public interest to inquire into any 
combination alleged to exist detrimental to consumers, the Governor in Council 
may commission or empower any judge of the Supreme Court or of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, or of any superior court or county court in Canada, to hold an 
inquiry in a summary way and to report to the Governor in Council whether such 
combination exists, the judge being empowered to compel attendance of witnesses, 
examine them under oath, and require production of books and papers, etc., and, 
upon the judge reporting the existence of such a combination, the Governor in 
Council is given authority to admit the article concerned free of duty, or so reduce 
the duty thereon as to give the public the benefit of reasonable competition if it 
appears that the disadvantage to the consumer is facilitated by the duties of Customz 
imposed on a like article. 


Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service.! 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is 
presided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and 
unifies the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the 
Director are the following divisions: Trade Inquiries—where trade reports and 
information on foreign markets are filed in order to answer foreign and Canadian 
trade inquiries; Editorial—where the Commercial Intelligence Journal is compiled; 
Foreign Tariffs—where all the latest tariff data are kept and tariff inquiries answered; 
and the division handling the Directory of Canadian Exporters—where Canadian 
exporters are listed, with their agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables 
and codes used, etc., and where the Foreign Importers’ Directory is kept up to date 
by periodical reports from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. 


1 Revised by L. D. Wilgress, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country 
gives first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regarding opportunities 
and conditions of trade in his territory. 


Organization Abroad.—A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office and cable 
address of the Trade Commissioner in each case, is given below:— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS! 
Norre.—Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’’ unless otherwise stated. 


Argentine Republic (Territory includes Chile and 
LOG TeATEh IO es NAS NG ceed Sele ORG Aas Baa es pee Harry A. Scott, B. Mitre 430, Buenos Aires (1). 


Austr Aligins Awake vate ee ee EOC eR D.H. Ross. Address for letters—Box 196c, G.P.O., 
Melbourne. Office—Safe Deposit Building, Mel- 
bourne. Commercial Agent—B. Millin, The 
Royal Exchange, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Belgvaunges iah oo se el ee ee Henri Turcot, 98 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


BBO ZUL ete hoes ere Pre ec ee te A. S. Bleakney. Address for letters—Caiza Postal 
2164, Rio deJaneiro. Office—Ed. Da ‘‘A Noite’, 
Sala 802, Praca Maua. 
British West Indies— ; 
Trinidad (Territory includes Barbados, Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands and British Guiana).. Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
P.O. Box 125, Port of Spain. Office—Colonial 
Bank Building. 
Jamaica (Territory covers Jamaica, Hayti, the 


Bahamas, and British Honduras).............. F. W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225. Office—Canadian Bank 
of Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 
GY OO a pars conte ARCS MRSC RBI Sin io ERRORS we eatSiota aes L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letters—P.O. Box 264, 


Shanghai. Office—Daily News Building, 17 The 
Bund, Shanghai. 
Paul Sykes. Address for letters—P.O. Box 160, 
Dairen, Manchuria. Office—Cornabe Building, 
1 Higashi- Koen-Cho, Dairen, Manchuria. (Ter- 
ritory covers Manchuria.) 
Cuba (Territory includes San Domingo and aoe 
BS) C5209) Spee Sa ee oa OH es egy tah Se Arr a ti E. L. McColl. Address for letters—Apartado 1945, 
Havana. Officeaddress— Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 75, Havana. 
Egypt (Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 


Cyprussirads Syria sndelersia)e.e.. se acto oe ele Yves Lamontagne. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
1770, Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 
France. (Territory includes French Colonies in 
North Alrica) ete neem een cert en aan nee Hercule Barré, 3 rue Scribe, Paris (9).- Cable address 
—Cancomac. 


Germany (Territory covers Germany—except the 
Rhine Valley — Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 


Eastern European countries)..................55. age eee Gciauie eee Monckebergstrasse 31, 
ambur 
Greece (Territory includes Turkey).................. Acting Teds Commissioner, 1 Corai Street, Athens. 


Hong Kong (Territory includes South China, the 
Philippines, British North Borneo, and Indo- 


Ching) reer tke. Ot Peet tases hee eee V. E. Duclos. Address for letters—P.O. Box 80, 
: Hong Kong. Office—Gloucester Building, Hong 
ong. 
Indiana: Cegloi rts seutee cotta aes Geel. Tee ee re R. T. Young. Address for letters—P.O. Box 2008, 


Calcutta. Office—8 Esplanade Mansions, Gov- 
ernment Place East, Calcutta. 
Irish Free Stateand Northern Ireland.................. J. H. English, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, 
Irish Free State; and 44 Ann Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. Cable Address—Adanac. 
[taly (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Canary Islands, Malta, Italian colonies in 


Africa, Albania, and Yugoslavia)................ A. B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 
Japan— 
OM OR. 3, steve ee He a ee Re cr: Se ee ee J. A. Langley, Commercial Secretary; Richard 


Grew, Trade Commissioner. Address for letters 
—P.0. Box F101, Tokyo Central. Office— 
Ts eo Life Assurance Building, Marunouchi, 
fe) 
hes Sencha aie “epaaaio.4, AMORA Oe an EOLA a ea os Acting ‘Prade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
P.O. Box 230, Kobe. Office—Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Kobe. 


1As at Jan. 1, 1933. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—concluded. 


Mexico (Territory includes Guatemala, Honduras, 
IMS VOL) nee sc gtk ema eae chew ve alr vie ean Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
Apartado Num. 126-bis, Mexico City. Office— 
Edificio Banco.de Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, 


Mexico City. Cable address—Cancoma. 
Netherlands (Territory includes the Rhine Valley 


BRUM SWATZOL ANG) 62. We Sesto Rit be os cee J. C. MacGillivray, Beursplein 26B, Rotterdam. 


Netherlands East Indies (Territory includes Straits 
Settlements, Federated Malay States and Siam).G. R. Heasman. Address for Jetters—P.O. Box 84, 
: Batavia, Java. _Office—Chartered Bank Build- 


ing, Malacca St., Batavia, Java. 
New Zealand (Territory includes Fiji and Western 


Samoa)..... Ua eRe Ets. Gt Lice dae oo ears C. M. Croft. Address for letters —P.O.Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 
Street, Auckland. 
Norway (Territory includes Scandinavian countries 
end duniand. A006) feds. SIT ee AA, Dees N. F. H. Palmer, Jernbanetorvet 4, Oslo. 


Panama (Territory includes Venezuela, Colombia, 
Nucaracua.and Costa Rica)...:.¢o.c5 aweses oe. J. A. Strong. Address for letters—P.O. Box 222, 
Panama City. Office—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Santa Ana Plaza, Panama City. 
Peru (Territory includes Bolivia and Ecuador........ C. 8S. Bissett. Address for letters—Casilla 1212, 
Lima. Office—Calle Coca, 478, Lima. 
South Africa (Territory includes Southwest Africa, 
the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Tanganyika Terri- 
torynand Kenya Colony) 5.52000). Ve. ik G. R. Stevens. Address for letters—P.O. Box 683, Cape 
; Town. Office—Cleghorn and Harris Building, 
Adderley Street, Cape Town. Cable address— 


Cantracom. 
United Kingdom— 


London (Territory covers Home Counties, South- 
eastern Counties, and Fast Anglia).............. Harrison Watson, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
S.W. 1. Cable address—Sleighing, London. 
London (Territory—for fresh fruit only—covers 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 
SLOPINET cay tn ag Lami hh Sat etic hl, Pe, i rs aba J. Forsyth Smith, Fruit Trade Commissioner, 
Walter House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Cable address—Canfrucom. 


MP LOTMA emer kt Wes niet eet 3 Ain W. A. Wilson, Animal Products Trade Commissioner , 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1, Cable 
address—Agrilson. 


Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands, and North 
\DESAP OSD bag Maer A ee Ae ene, ROE Ree PO H. R. Poussette, Century Bldgs., 31 North John 
; Street. 
Bristol (Territory covers West of England, South 
Wealesjand South Midlands) 40). 0 0c6 6 isc cece ss tus Douglas 8. Cole, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave. 
CLES PONV. ch pon fe eee ped lee ae Tats ME ae Gordon B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable 
: address—Cantracom. 
United States— 
New York City (Territory includes Bermuda)....Frederic Hudd, 25 Broadway. Cable address 
—Cantracom. 


Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with 
the British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers exporters and others interested 
in trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial diplo- 
matic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented 
by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either edition 
is $1 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. Special reports 
dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from time to 
time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade.' 


Nore.—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that the 
following definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind. 


Fiscal Years.—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Quantities and Values.—In all the following tables of imports and exports, the 
quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) 
and exporters (export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports” means “Imports entered for consumption”’. 
“Hintered for consumption” does not imply that the goods have been actually con- 
sumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and 
that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


The value of imported merchandise under the main provisions of the law is the 
fair market value or the price thereof when sold for home consumption in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country whence, and at the time when, the same was exported 
directly to Canada, also not less than the price to jobbers or wholesalers generally, 
nor less than the actual cost of production of goods at time of shipment plus a 
reasonable advance for selling cost and profit. The values shown are in Canadian 
dollars converted from the currency of the country whence exported at exchange 
ratios as prescribed for Customs purposes by existing authorities. 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—“‘Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported 
wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. The 
value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the time 
of exportation at the points in Canada whence originally shipped. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’ exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited——Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption of 
transit, save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. ‘The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in 
another country and thence despatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment to which the 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 


Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 


1 Revised by W. A. Warne, Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch 
publishes the Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of 
Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada, the Calendar Year Report of the Trade of 
Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly), ete. For complete list of the publications of 
this Branch see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘External Trade’’. 
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country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of tran- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following:— 


(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and the valuations of 
other countries. 


(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods in transit at the beginning and end of the period. Such goods are included 
in the statistics of the exporting country but not in the statistics of the importing 
country. 


(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
Thus about 20 p.c. of Canada’s exports to overseas countries are shipped via the 
United States. Some of this is credited by importing countries to the United 
States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are to a large extent routed through 
the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with the United 
Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted to other 
European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consumption in 
the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United Kingdom 
may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually received by 
the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries are short 
this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and shipped 
from Montreal and therefore frequently shown by other countries as imported from 
Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to Canada. 
As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Germany, Belgium 
and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries but are not 
included by those countries in exports to Canada. 


For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on 
“Discrepancies in Trade Statistics’ on pp. 778-81 of the Annual Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1928, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1932 
is furnished in Table 1 (p. 516), giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce after 1920 has been due to change of statistical 
method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. 
For the past 12 years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have 
no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, 
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while the exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods 
which had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods 
are debited to Canada when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada 
when re-exported. 


From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. From 1915 
to 1929, except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there was an annual excess of 
total exports over imports entered for consumption. In the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1980 and 1931, however, there was an excess of imports which was 
changed to an excess of exports in 1932 and 1933. 


The percentage of exports to imports rose to a peak of 164-62 in 1918, owing 
to the exportation of war supplies, then dropped to 97-60 in 1921, rose again to 
143 -28 in 1926 and has since declined to 109-72 in 1929, 91-72 in 1930 and 90-12 in 
1931, rising to 101-56 in 1932 and 118-32 in 1933. 


The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3. 
Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties from 
1868 to 1932, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percentage of the 
total duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show respectively our 
exports of Canadian produce and our imports for home consumption, furnishing 
figures of our trade with the United Kingdom, United States and other countries 
since 1868. These figures show the overwhelming predominance of the two great 
English speaking countries in our foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1932, for example, 71-0 p.c. of our exports of domestic produce was shipped to these 
two countries, which, in the same year, together provided 79-2 p.c. of our imports 
for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show respectively by years the percentage 
proportions of imports from the United Kingdom and the United States to totals of 
dutiable and free imports since 1907, and the ad valorem rates of duty collected on 
imports from these and from all countries from 1868 to 1932. ; 


Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian mani ggnurng 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1933. 


Subsection 2.—General Analysis of Current ae and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, in common with that of every other country in 
the world, suffered a severe decline, both in volume and in value, following the War. 
By 1929, however, the value of Canada’s external trade had reached an amount 
greater than even during the war years. Since then Canada’s trade, like that of 
the principal trading countries of the world, has declined severely, reflecting the 
general depression in’ commerce and industry. The adverse factors which 
influenced Canada’s foreign trade in the fiscal year 1930-31 continued during 
1931-32, and the Dominion’s trade suffered a still further decline. The general 
decline in world trade, which had its beginning in the fall of 1929 and continued 
throughout the year 1930, was particularly severe during the fiscal year 1931-32, 
being more marked than for the fiscal year 1930-31. The further drop in commodity 
prices was one of the principal factors in this decline. The particulars are set forth 
in the following statement :— 
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Imports. Exports (Canadian). 
Fiscal Year. 

Declared |P Average | Declared PSV otge 

Value. ; Value. 

$ $ $ $ 

Lbam ercictereyerarore oie wisse oral olaraierszsrerarcrs rslerstinele eee 893,367,000} 855,692,000) 1,045,351,000} 1, 189,945,000 
READ nS oe dee oe Reg eeieceecals oo we eee a yee 796,933,000} 805,247,000) 1,069,067, 000} 1,120,360, 000 
WOZG Cer ane tits cess See cole keine Ss'eede sen neteay oe 927,329,000} 927,329,000)! 1,315,356,000} 1,315,356, 000 
REPT SISe «as atee hs siatore'e ee Weis» wibie Caer, cares aes 1,030,893 000} 1, 100,530,000) 1,252,158, 000} 1,283,685, 000 
1928 5 LEAD SS OU 2 ORIOG ISD CHORDS BBB Comer ae 1, 108,956,000} 1, 195,690,000) 1,228,349, 000} 1,302, 285,000 
De ara ieicty wh an'5 Sin pola ly wictew side a's dae eee eles « 1,265, 679,000) 1,403,097, 000] 1,363,710, 000] 1,548,578, 000 
_SELD. Ge Gao cre aac eens pie Meee aie oa 1, 248,274,000} 1,413, 206,000 1,120, 258,000} 1,255,496, 000 
PO SEO state a tisturg sit ah tem ford e s. ¢ <toteunalaes tie Sigal s Shes 906,613,000} 1,169,380,000} 799,743,000} 1,097, 832,000 
es SA REEy, Cinicts Aes tine ais lo satel chae ccgiatele aia be eRe Sle es 578,502,000} 880,930,000) 576,344,000} 1,005,876,000 


Canada’s total imports of merchandise in 1932, amounting to $578,503,904, 
show a decrease of 36-2 p.c. compared with 1931, and exports of domestic merch- 
andise, amounting to $576,344,302, a decrease of 27-9 p.c. During the past year, 
the drastic decline in commodity prices has materially affected the comparability 
of trade statistics. When the fluctuations in import and export prices have been 
eliminated from Canadian trade, by re-valuing the quantities imported and exported 
in 1932 at 1926 average values, as in the above table, the 1932 imports declined 
24-7 p.c. and exports 8-4 p.c. from 1931. (See also Subsection 10 and Table 22 
of this chapter.) 


The decline in Canada’s trade was not so marked as that of the United States 
and some other countries. However, the trade of both Canada and the United 
States suffered more from the general trade depression of the world than the trade 
of the chief commercial countries of Europe, with the exception of Hungary and 
Spain. 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 524-589) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable and free and exports 
as of Canadian and foreign produce for the five fiscal years 1928-32. Table 15 
shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1932 by degree of manufacture 
and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according 
to purpose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by 
ports and provinces, and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries 
under the general, preferential and treaty rate tariffs in 1931 and 1932. 
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The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade by 
main groups in 1914 (pre-war year), 1921 (peak year of post-war inflation) and 
1932, (a) with all countries, (b) with the United Kingdom, and (c) with the United 
States. 


SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1914, 1921 AND 1982. . 


Values of Imports Values of Exports Percentages of 1932— 
(Million $). Canadian pn 
Group. (Million $). Imports to—|Exports to— 


1014, 1921. | 1932. 101. 1921, | 1932. 10s, | 124 i914 | 1924 


(a) Wira Att CouNntRIES. 


Agricultural and Vegetable 


Products. § ter 438. Soe 97-6| 259-4 128-6]| 201-2} 482-1} 204-4) 131-7] 49-6] 101-6} 42-4 
Animals and Products........ 41-1 61-7 24-6] 76-6 188-4 68-8] 59-8} 39-9} 69-8] 36-5 
Fibres and Textiles........... 109-2] 243-6 83-9 1-9 18-8 5-5] 76-8} 34-5] 290-0] 29-3 
Woodvand'Paper= ste 37-4 57-5 32-0] 63-2; 284-6 175-7] 85-5} 55-6} 278-0] 61-8 
Tron and Its Products......... 143-8] 245-6 98-8] 15-5 76-5 15-5|| 68-7} 40-2) 100-0} 20-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 35-6 55-7 34-3]| 53-3 45-9 69-1)| 96-4) 61-6} 129-6) 150-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 85-3| 206-1 102-2)) 9-3 40-4 13-4|) 119-8} 49-6] 144-0} 33-2 
Chemicals and Allied Pro- 

GUCtSieck eee peach tee ee 17-1 37-9 30-7] 4-9 20-1 10-5|| 179-5} 81-0) 214-0} 52-2 
Miscellaneous Commodities..| 52-1 72-7 43-4 5-7 32-4 13-4] 83-3] 59-7] 235-0] 41-4 

Totalsas.. 02 cee see 619-2} 1,240-2)  578-5|| 431-6} 1,189-2} 576-3) 93-5] 46-7] 183-5) 48-5 


(b) With tHE UNITED KinGpDom. 


Agricultural and Vegetable 


Productso .3= see ee 16-2 38-7 30-2)| 146-8 141-2 98-7] 186-5) 78-0} 67-2] 70-0 
Animals and Products........ 5-7 5-2 2-6] 35-4 91-3 32-0] 45-6) 50-0} 90-5} 35-0 
Fibres and Textiles........... 60-6 111-3 30-6 0-2 2-6 1-4] 50-5) 27-5) 700-0} 53-8 
Wood and Paper.............- 3-7 3-1 3-8] 12-8 36-8 13-7|| 102-7} 122-6] 107-0] 37-2 
Tron and Its Products......... 17-3 16-7 13-4 1-4 17-6 3-8] 77-4] 80-2) 272-0] 21-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... 4-8 6-7 4-3] 16-6 9-9 17-3]| 89-5} 64-2) 104-2] 174-7 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 6-3 9-1 10-3 0-4 3-1 0-9] 163-5) 113-2) 225-0} 29-0 
Chemicals and Allied Pro- 

aucts Lo eee 2 aa 4-3 6-0 4-1 0-6 3-4 3-1) 95-4] 68-3] 516-0} 91-1 
Miscellaneous Commodities..| 13-2 17-1 7-1 1-0 6-9 3-1] 53-8} 41-5] 310-0} 44-9 

MOtaIS os eee ee 132-1 213-9 106-4]) 215-2} 312-8 174-0 


80:6] 49-7} 80-8} 55-6 


(c) With tHe UNITED StaTEs. 


Agricultural and Vegetable 


Products: cae ee 44-1 119-6 44-6] 34-1 146-6 11-0) 101-1] 37-3] 32-3) 7-5 
Animals and Products........ 23-3 42-9 14-2|| 32-3 75-8 22-4] 60-9} 33-1] 69-4] 29-5 
Fibres and Textiles........... 32-5 101-7 30-9 1-2 Heal 1-7) 95-0} 380-4] 142-0} 23-9 
Woodland Paper..- oot Sling 52-4 25-6)| 45-2) 216-0 140-5]| 80-8} 48-8} 311-0} 65-0 
Tron and Its Products......... 121-4 226-9 81-0 2-0 19-6 3-1]| 66-7) 35-7] 155-0} 15-8 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... PARROT 46-0 27-0) 34-2 30-0 36:2} 97-5) 58-7} 105-8] 120-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals........ 74-2 188-4 77-9) 7-2 22-5 8-2) 105-0} 41-4] 114-0) 36-5 
Chemicals and Allied Pro- 

GUICES LCM ccn ee os ee 9-6 28-1 20-4 3-2 12-0 4-1) 212-4] 72-6] 128-2} 34-2 
Miscellaneous Commodities..} 31-8 50-2 30-1 4-0 12-7 8-0] 94-7) 60-0} 200-0} 63-0 

Totals teed. ee yok 396-3} 856-2! 351-7] 163-4) 542-3) 235-2) 88-7) 41-1] 144-0) 43-4 
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The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade from 
1914 to 1932, (a) with all countries, (b) with the United Kingdom, and (c) with the 
United States. 


SUMMARY OF TREND OF CANADIAN TRADE, 1914-32. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars.) 


Imports into Canada. 


Exports from Canada. 

val | Bare | Pervontags 

isca : an: : -, | 0 orts 

Year. Duti- Free Total Per adian Foreign Total Imports (i) to Teri: 

able Goods Im- cent P Pro- E t Exports (e). 
Goods ports. | Free a hist duceai 
uce. 
(a) Wita Att CounTRIES. 
POW ee ioye assexe's cies 410-3} 208-9} 619-2 33°7|| 431-6 23-8)  455-41(i) 163-8 73°6 
LL US ee Oe ar ers aie 279-8} 176-1) 455-9 38-6) 409-4 52-0} 461-4(e) . 5-5 101-2 
BELG Mitre ats cya a4 289-4] 218-8) 508-2 43-0] 741-6 37-7| — 779-38i(e) 271-1 153-3 
MGS ee rete € sieky o's oh 461-7] 384-7) 846-4 45-4) 1,151-4 27-8) 1,179-2i(e) 332-8 139-3 
PUIG A Ale. Ce eel Ase 542-3} 421-2} 963-5 43-7] 1,540-0 46-1] 1,586: li/(e) 622-6 164-6 
HERO Sees wicks stats 526-5) 393-2) 919-7 42-7]| 1,216-4 52-3] 1,268-7\\(e) 349-0 137-9 
ALU So rea 693-6] 370-9} 1,064-5 34-8]! 1, 239-5 47-1] 1,286-6)\(e) 222-1 120-9 
PDH ee od Ft.) 83 847-5| 392-6} 1,240-1 31-6] 1,189-2 21-2) 1,210-4/(i) 29-7 97-6 
SEES cists ais baie 495-6} 252-2) 747-8 33-7] 740-2 13-7| 753-9\(e) 6-1 100-8 
1 Se oe 537-3] 265-3) 802-6 33-0) 931-5 13-8)  945-3]/(e) 142-7 117-8 
TS ee a sei 591-3) 302-1} 893-4 33-8]| 1,045-4 13-4] 1,058-8i(e) 165-4 118-5 
MOOD es ck lee 516-0} 280-9) 796-9 35-1}| 1,069-1 12-3] 1,081-4/\(e) 284-5 135-7 
NO2Geee sae oh eels 583-0} 344-3) 927-3 37-1)/ 1,315-4 13-3] 1,328-7\|(e) 401-4 143-3 
1 659-9} 371-0) 1,0380-9 36-0} 1, 252-2 15-4! 1,267-6j/(e) 236-7 122-9 
Boies okies Shek. 710-1} 398-9) 1,109-0 36-0) 1, 228-4 22-2) 1,250-6i(e) 141-6 112-8 
eee 821-1] 444-6] 1,265-7 35-1) 1,363-7 25-2) 1,388-9]l(e) 123-2 109-7 
Rina ote osteo 819-2) 429-1] 1,248-3 34-5] 1,120-3 24-7| 1,145-0)1(i) 103-3 91-7 
(EU 574-1} 332-5) 906-6 36-6] 799-7 17-3} 817-0) 89-6 90-1 
HE eras sy oak 388-5! 190-0! 578-5 32-8|| 576-4 11-21 587-6l|(e) 9-1 101-5 
(b) Witte tHe Unitep KInepom. 
MGAa resi i iiset! 102-4 29-7) 132-1 22-5]| 215-2 7-1) = 222-3)l(e) 90-2 167-5 
TS ears 68-0 22-1 90-1 24-5)) 186-6 25-1; 211-7/(e) 121-6 234-9 
LC eee 52-0 25-4 77-4 32-8] 451-9 11-2} 463-1\(e) 385-7 598-3 
ONY) a ee ee 75-5 31-6} 107-1 29-5] 742-1 13-9} 756-0\(e) 648-9 705-9 
TDS) Se eel 58-0 23-3 81-3 28-6) 845-5 15-6}  861-1/(e) 779-8 1, 059-1 
POLO ee bee e. 50-0 23-0 73-0 31-5) 540-7 20-1) 560-8i(e) 487-8 768°2 
‘UEC Se a re 93-2 33-1 126-3 26-2) 489-2 6-8}  496-0]|(e) 369-7 392-7 
«1 OES So a alee aa 170-1 43-8] 213-9 20-5) 312-8 1-4] 314-2Ii(e) 100-3 146-9 
EA a oe re 95-1 22-0) 117-1 18-8} 299-4 1-0} 300-4\/(e) 183-3 256-5 
nce 2 aa re 116-2 25-1 141-3 17-7) 379-1 0-8| 379-9i/(e) 238-6 268-8 
Merete cekiod. 223.3 126-1 27-5) 153-6 17-8] 360-1 1-1] 361-2i(e) 207-6 235-1 
Es oa s,s 0's 124-7 26-4 151-1 17-5) 395-9 1-3] 397-2i(e) 246-1 262-8 
2 U1 Ce a ae 133-1 30-6] 163-7 18:6) 508-2 1-1} -509-3)\(e) 345-6 311-1 
7 ee ae 135-0 28-9} 163-9 17-6] 446-9 1:1} 448-0j/(e) 284-1 273-3 
EES oe Scala 150-1 36-4 186-5 19-1) 410-7 2-1} 412-8i(e) 226-3 222-1 
PED EP Se oieitie.s o's 154-4 39-6] 194-0 20-4) 429-7 1-9} 431-6/\(e) 237-6 222-4 
ine Gee eee 148-7 40-5} 189-2 21-4) 281-7 1-4) 283-1K(e) 93-9 149-6 
Meese ro teks 108-6 40-9} 149-5 27-4) 219-3 1-4} 220-7\\(e) 71-2 147-5 
Ee eS ee 79-7 26-71 106-4 25-1 174-1 0-9! 175-Ol\(e) 68-6 164-5 
(c) With tHe UNITED STATES. 

BUM Paolo iais fe cio ics« ws 249-5) 146-8] 396-3 37-0] 163-4 13-6) 177-01|(4) 219-3 44-6 
eS. eco ose 88 - 168-6} 128-5) 297-1 43-2!) 173-3 13-0} 186-3)/() 110-8 62-7 
Do ee 199-5} °171-4) 370-9 46-2] 201-1 15-6] 216-7//(i) 154-2 58-4 
Leh aa 332-0) 333-3} 665-3 50-1} 280-6 10-0} 290-6/(i) 374-7 43-7 
eM SA i cs ax 5.» bas 429-3} 336-6} 792-9 45-8|| 417-2 23-6| 440-8/|(i) 352-1 55-6 
RO cig cslos . « - 416-5} 333-7) 750-2 44-5] 454-9 22-8) 477-7/(i) 272-5 63-7 
OE eee 499-7} 301-4] 801-1 37-6]| 464-0 37-1] 501-11) 300-0 62-5 
Se as 544-0} 312-2) 856-2 36-5] 542-3 18-4) 560-7/G) 295-5 65-5 
Ls ee 312-1] 203-9) 516-0 39-5] 292-6 11-5} 304-1) 211-9 58-9 
| ae? ee eee ee 332-2} 208-8] 541-0 38-6) 369-1 11-2} 380-3)|() 160-7 70°3 
LE ae ea 355-9] 245-3} 601-2 40-8] 430-7 10-9} 441-6/() 159-6 73-4 
CTO 2 ea 287-1] 222-7) 509-8 43-7|| 417-4 9-8) 427-2)(i) 82-6 83-8 
123) OS Sa 338-0]; 270-7} 608-6 44-5] 474-9 11-0} 485-9)(i) 122-7 79-7 
ees ee 392-7} 294-3] 687-0 42-9) 466-4 12-9} 479-3)() 207-7 69-7 
CO 416-0} 302-9) 718-9 42-1)) 478-1 18-7} 496-8)(i) 222-1 69-0 
MN etc a tes oe 523-9} 344-1) 868-0 39-6]| 499-6 21-7} =521-3)/(4) 346-7 60-1 
SIE a oe 523-3] 324-1] 847-4 38-2) 515-0 21-6} 536-6/\(i) 310-8 63-3 
MN ieise 5 5.5.6, 0,0 359-6] 224-8} 584-4 38-5]) 349-6 14-3] 363-9//(1) 220-5 62-3 
Mee Pes Sc e kee 229-6| 122-11 . 351-7 34-7]] 235-2 9-2| 244-4//(i) 107-3 69-5 
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Subsection 3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—tThe import and export trade with the | 
United Kingdom is outlined for the years 1914, 1921 and 1932 for the main groups 
of commodities on p. 496, while total imports and exports are shown for each year 
since Confederation in Tables 5 and 6 on pp. 520 and 521. In the post-war period 
imports from the United Kingdom have risen from a low point at $117,135,000 in 
the fiscal year ended 1922 to a peak of $194,041,000 in 1929 and declined again to 
$149,497,000 in 1931 and $106,372,000 in 1932. In the case of exports of Canadian 
produce, the value was $299,362,000 in 1922, $508,238,000 in 1926, $429,730,000 in 
1929, $219,246,000 in 1931 and $174,044,000 in 1932. Bountiful harvests and 
receptive world markets were the basis of a high level of exports in the years 1925-29. 
In this connection it should be emphasized that there is a wide discrepancy between 
Canadian figures of exports to the United Kingdom and the United Kingdom record 
of imports from Canada, due to the diversion to other countries of grain products 
exported via the United States (see p. 493), so that the excess of Canadian exports 
to the United Kingdom over imports from that country is not actually so large as 
our records show. 

In connection with the serious decline in trade with the United Kingdom since 
1929, it should be remembered that short crops in 1929 and subsequent years, to- 
gether with an over-supply of foodstuffs on the world’s markets, affected Canada’s 
trading position very unfavourably while, as a result of the wide decline in prices, 
the recession in the value of exports and imports has been much greater than that 
in volume. 

Canadian exports to the United Kingdom are made up very largely of grains 
and vegetable products, animal products, wood and paper products and non-ferrous 
metals. In the fiscal year ended 1932, the exports of wheat and wheat flour declined 
nearly $47,000,000 as compared with 1931. Other important commodities to 
show reductions in value of exports were: rubber footwear, cheese, raw furs, news- 
print paper, planks and boards, nickel in matte and pig lead. Important exports to 
the United Kingdom to show increases were: barley, raw tobacco, oats, live cattle, 
butter and copper. Exports to the United Kingdom of non-ferrous metal products, 
owing to the increased productive capacity of Canada in commodities of this group, 
have stood up remarkably well. In fact, the total of $17,266,000 in 1932 was higher 
than for any previous year with the exception of the war years 1917-19, when prices 
were very much higher. 

A decrease in imports from the United Kingdom in the fiscal year ended 1932, 
as compared with.1931, occurred in every one of the nine main groups. However, 
in recent years from 50 p.c. to 60 p.c. of Canada’s imports from the United Kingdom 
have been made up of textiles and alcoholic beverages. It was in these commodities 
that the principal decreases occurred—$18,657,000 in textiles and $7,821,000 in 
beverages. Other leading imports to show reductions were: tea, leather, iron and. 
steel products, and coal. No leading imports showed increased values. 

“The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom are dealt with in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 

Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended by Order in Council from time to time to other portions of 
the British Empire until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion 
and possession. In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada 
grants free admission to fish and fish products. Australia receives special conces- 
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sions under the Trade Agreement of 1931 and the British West Indies under the 
Agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 483. The British preferential tariff enacted in 
1897, as well as trade treaties and agreements negotiated with British and foreign 
countries, have had the effect of stimulating Canada’s external trade. When the 
British preference became effective in 1897 Canada’s total imports from the United 
Kingdom in that year amounted to only $29,401,000, compared with an import in 
1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000. From 1873 to 1897 imports 
from the United Kingdom decreased $38,596,000 or 56-7 p.c. Thus, since the 
introduction of the British preferential tariff, a downward trend in imports from 
the United Kingdom has changed to one strongly upward. But,in spite of the 
encouragement offered by the preferential tariff, a study of the figures in the fol- 
lowing table will show that trade with the United Kingdom, and with the British 
Empire as a whole, has not grown so rapidly as that with foreign countries, with the 
result that in both imports and exports the percentage of the total trade of Canada 
carried on with the British Empire has declined. The proportion of trade with 
parts of the Empire other than the United Kingdom has increased but not suffi- 
ciently to overcome the decreased percentage with the United Kingdom. However, 
during the two latest years the proportion of trade with both the United Kingdom 
and the total British Empire showed a distinctly upward trend, especially in imports, 
but in exports also, although both the volume and direction of Canada’s exports vary 
widely with the vicissitudes of crops here and in other parts of the world. 

In the interpretation of statistics covering a long period such as those in the 
table following, the wide fluctuations in price levels should be borne in mind, Thus 
the fiscal year 1896, just prior to the introduction of the British preference, marked 
about the close of a long period of declining prices which began in the ’70’s. Prices 
followed a rising trend from then to the last pre-war fiscal year 1914, and rose very 
steeply throughout the War to a peak in the fiscal year ended 1921. In the following 
year, 1922, prices suffered a sudden drop and then remained fairly steady until 


1929, since when the recent serious decline has occurred. (See Chapter XX). The 
trade of Canada with the British Empire in certain fiscal years was as under:— 
TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Canadian Trade with— Foreootege OF Lee 
Item and Fiscal Year. : Other Total : Other Total 
Kynited | British | British [United | British | British 
& * | Empire. Empire. & ‘| Empire. | Empire. 
IMPORTS. $ $ $ pes p.c. p.c. 
MMM ire rc aud pe cae binds sleds cs 39,033,006] 2,383,560} 41,416,566 40-7 2-5 43-2 
I acs Seis nn ce vin ale va 32,824,505] 2,388,647] 35,213,152 31-2 2-2 33-4 
0 OS SES ne a eee 69,183,915] 14,605,519] 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
eo ooo ko soleses eS oy 132,070,406] 22,456,440] 154,526,846 21-4 3-6 25-0 
RSC. HOLE LS 213,973,562] 52,029,126] 266,002, 688 17-3 4-2 21-5 
LSE, oa 2 eg OR one eee 117,135,343} 31,973,910} 149,109, 253 15-7 4:3 20-0 
«rt Gas ES ee eee 163,731,210] 45,088,918] 208,820, 128 17-6 4-9 22-5 
U2). 5. 5°) Se eae eee 194,041,381] 63,346,829] 257,388, 210 15-3 5-0 20-3 
MS ee nl erent on 189,179,738} 63,494,864] 252, 674, 602 15-2 Bel 20-2 
No wlebicw's nx nes 149,497,392} 56,491,896] 204,898, 426 16-5 6-2 22-7 
OMe ce asec ecole saree S08 106,371,779} 41,440,214} 147,811,993 18-4 7-2 25:6 
Exports (Canadian). 
bo 35 re 36, 694, 263 3,262,803] 39,957,066 47-2 4-2 51-4 
RMT CMS ery. Sica. dak savas 62,717,941] 4,048,198] 66,766, 139 57-2 3°7 60-9 
LS eee 127,456,465] 10,964,757] 138,421,222 54-2 4-5 58-7 
TU Fy 2, POP SEAST. bo tls Cathe tee ste 215,253,969] 23,388,548] 238,642,517 49-9 5-4 55-3 
os ainca nine Hin oy 312,844,871| 90,607,348) 403,452,219 26-3 7:6 33-9 
LS ea Sele ae 299,361,675} 46,473,735] 345,835,410 40-4 6-3 46-7 
Me i 45,. 3,329 ats Gyare 4 508,237,560] 90,330,435) 598,567,995 38-7 6-9 45-6 
i a a a 429,730,485] 106,258,803) 535,989, 288 31-5 7°8 39°3 
MR PEE Re NE 8. ssaevonsyaie, fis « slosbiaie as 281,745,965] 97,825,173) 379,571,138 25+2 8-8 33-9 
ea he en ea 219,246,499] 73,617,897] 292,864,396 27-4 9-2 36-6 
CL SS ee ee ee ee 174,043,725! 44,912,662! 218,956,387 30-2 7°8 38-0 
52230—323 
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Subsection 4.—Trade with the United States and other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—During the fiscal year 1932 nearly 61 p.c. 
of Canadian imports came from the United States, including large importations, 
though greatly reduced from the previous year, in all the nine main groups of com- 
modities. 


Iron and its products was again the leading group, including machinery, 
automobiles and parts, rolling-mill products, etc., while non-metallic minerals, 
chiefly coal and petroleum products, were second in importance. The total values 
of these main groups of imports, arranged in order of importance, with the 
decrease in 1932 compared with 1931, were: (1) iron and its products, $81,005,384, 
decrease $86,669,335 or 51-7 p.c.; (2) non-metallic mineral products, $77,871,155, 
decrease $41,113,263 or 34:6 p.c.; (8) agricultural and vegetable products, $44,- 
578,848, decrease $23,001,533 or 34-0 p.c.; (4) fibres, textiles and textile products, — 
$30,944,027, decrease $17,300,392 or 35-8 p.c.; (5) miscellaneous commodities, 
$30,131,580, decrease $15,136,929 or 33-4 p.c.; (6) non-ferrous metal products, 
$27,026,602, decrease $22,134,515 or 45-0 p.c.; (7) wood, wood products and paper, 
$25,584,827, decrease $12,553,201 or 32-9 p.c.; (8) chemicals and allied products, 
$20,359,822, decrease $2,842,170 or 12-2 p.c.; and (9) animals and animal products, 
$14,184,530, decrease $11,968,905 or 45-8 p.c. Among commodities, the leading 
imports were: coal, machinery, crude petroleum, automobile parts, fresh fruits, 
gasolene, raw cotton, iron plates and sheets, settlers’ effects, engines and boilers, 
and raw silk. Raw silk was the only one of these in which the value of imports 
increased even slightly over the previous year. All the others, together with 
automobiles and farm implements, showed large reductions compared with the 
previous year. 


Among Canadian exports to the United States the wood and paper products 
group is by far the most important. Indeed newsprint paper constituted about 
38 p.c. of the total value of these exports in the fiscal year 1932. Other large items 
in this group, such as wood pulp, planks and boards, pulpwood and numerous other 
less important wood and paper products, made the exports under this group as a 
whole amount to 60 p.c. of the total exports to the United States, as compared with 
only 54 p.c. in the previous year, so that, while exports of all these important com- 
modities were of reduced value, the reduction was not so great proportionately as in 
other exports. Non-ferrous metals was still the second most important group of — 
exports, although the value of exports to the United States under this group made a 
further decline of 38 p.c. due to large reductions in exports of raw gold, copper, nickel, 
and silver and aluminium. The total values of the nine main groups of do- 
mestic exports, arranged in order of importance, with the decrease in 1932 compared 
with 1931, were: (1) wood, wood products and paper, $140,473,352, decrease $48,- 
476,056 or 25-6 p.c.; (2) non-ferrous metal products, $36,176,490, decrease $22,659,- 
193 or 38-5 p.c.; (3) animals and animal products, $22,342,515, decrease $11,725,893 
or 34:4 p.c.; (4) agricultural and vegetable products, $11,035,258, decrease $16,609,- - 
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116 or 60-1 p.c.; (5) non-metallic mineral products, $8,233,323, decrease $5,021,935 
or 37-8 p.c.; (6) miscellaneous commodities, $7,960,570, decrease $4,398,520 or 
35-6 p.c.; (7) chemicals and allied products, $4,123,489, decrease $2,238,202 or 35-2 
p.c.; (8) iron and its products, $3,097,883, decrease $3,020,237 or 49-3 p.c.; and (9) 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $1,743,794, decrease $324,737 or 15-7 p.c. 


The total trade of Canada with the United States in the fiscal year 1932 was 
37-1 p.c. less than in 1931 and 56-9 p.c. less than in 1930. Imports decreased 39-8 p.c. 
from 1931 and 58-5 p.c. from 1930, while exports were 32-9 p.c. less than in 1931 
and 54-5 p.e. less than in 1930. 


For a more detailed treatment of the commodities making up our export and 
import trade with the United States, see Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports, (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade 
treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1932 imports via the United States have 
decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 2:2 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 


The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries via the United 
States shows a slight decline since 1927, the percentages for the past eleven fiscal 
years being: 1922, 32-8; 1923, 41-1; 1924, 36-2; 1925, 39-3; 1926, 39-2; 1927, 39-5; 
1928, 38-9; 1929, 36-7; 1930, 33-8; 1931, 27-5 and 1932, 18-7. The decline has 
thus been very marked in the latest year. Details by countries are given in Table 21 
of this chapter. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 
various years from 1886 to 1932 are shown in the following table. Imports from 
the United States increased from 44-6 p.c. of total imports in 1886 to 64 p.c. in 
1914. During the War and the years immediately following, when production and 
exports by many European countries were curtailed, imports from the United 
States rose to a high proportion and were 69 p.c. in 1921, while those from other 
foreign countries declined. With this exception the proportion of imports from 
other foreign countries has remained surprisingly constant over the period of nearly 
half a century, although in the two latest years there has been a tendency for the 
proportion of total imports from the United States to decline, while that from other 
foreign countries has risen slightly. In the case of Canadian exports, on the 
other hand, those to the United States have fluctuated between 34 p.c. and 46 p.c. 
_ of the total, while those to other foreign countries have increased from 4-5 p.c. to 
21 p.c. of total Canadian exports. 
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TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 
Item and Fiscal Year. ain Fs it ee 
: ther ota : ther ota 

a ee Foreign Foreign ret Foreign Foreign 


Countries. | Countries. Countries. | Countries. 


Imports. $ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LSB OS eyahnee tarda et phos ie Baie 42,818,651) 11,756,920) 54,575,571 44-6 12-2 56-8 
TSO G0 c eeReee enter re aoe 53,529,390] 16,618,619} 70,148,009 50-8 15-8 66-6 
NGO Gea Senter cena 169,256,452} 30,694,394] 199,950,846 59-6 10-9 70-5 
1 Co UN a ey a reat a aes F 396,302,138] 68,365,014) 464, 667, 152 64-0 11-0 75-0 
SS 4 tae es Dies Bor ee! hs Bi 856,176,820) 117,979,374] 974, 156,194 69-0 9-5 78-5 
Lo ya RE Se es he kee eee 515,958,196] 82,736,883] 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
[QQ reek Oe ee ee ee 608,618,542) 109,890,062! 718,508, 604 65-6 11-9 77-5 
1 Ao Rees cera nc, ors, ane 868, 012,229] 140,278, 652)1,008,290,881 68-6 11-1 79-7 
LOS etek cae eee teen items 847, 442,037| 148,156,943] 995,598,980 67-9 11-8 79-7 
LOB A a cyey sec ere Rae 584,407,018} 117,307,251) 701,714, 269 64-5 12-9 77-4 
DSO ererer tac suetene clans create 351,686,775) 79,005,136] 430,691,911 60-8 13-6 74-4 


TSS6ANS pees: AR 34,284,490] 3,515,148) 37,799,638 44-1 4-5 48-6 
LUM eee Oe Saeed f 37,789,481} 5,152,185) 42,941,666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
LQ0GP AS ete ee caret 83,546,306) 13,516,428) 97,062,734 35°5 5:8 41-3 
TO ae arias bat iiad oe Bb 163,372,825} 29,573,097} 192,945,922 37:9 6-8 44-7 
tae Sedo pie ac Rect ic tact 542,322,967) 243,388,515) 785,711, 482 45-6 20-5 66-1 
10 2D eats aye SE op botopechetondpe! 292,588,643) 101,816,627) 394,405,270 39-5 13-8 53:3 
BOLO Ni adits ns Beaks 0s Spee Se 474, 987,367| 241,800,429] 716,787,796 36-1 18-3 54-4 
19296 fsck ies eae oe 499,612,145) 328,108,239] 827,720,384 36-7 24-0 60-7 
BE Ue el ao oe Mc 515,049,763) 225,637,401} 740,687, 164 - 46-0 20-0 66-0 
LOST... han ees RAS RE 849,660,563] 157,217,708] 506,878,271 43-7 19-7 63-4 
NOS Zrrmior a yiienenede acces dasre a 235,186,674} 122,201,241) 357,387,915 40-8 21-2 62-0 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 10 to 36 
(pp. 132-165) of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1982, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and giving the trade of Canada in 
leading commodities with 81 British and foreign countries for the fiscal years 1931 
and 1932. 


Subsection 5.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents.—During 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, values of exports to all continents were reduced 
as compared with the previous year. Canada again sold more goods to North 
America than to Europe, although the proportion to Europe increased considerably, 
there being increased proportions to both the United Kingdom and ‘other Europe’, 
while the proportion to North America (both the United States and other North 
America) and the other continents decreased. Imports declined in value from 
every continent as well as the two leading individual countries. North America 
was again the chief source of imports, providing 64 p.c. of the total. The proportions 
of imports supplied by Europe, other North America, South America, Asia, Oceania 
and Africa increased, while the proportion from the United States decreased. 
Summary statistics are given in the following statement :— 
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TRADE OF CANADA, BY CONTINENTS, 1926, 1931 AND 1982. 


(With proportion of Trade with each Continent.) 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 
Continent. Values Percentages of Values Percentages of 
(Million $). Totals. (Million $). Totals. 


"1926. | 1931. | 1932. | 1926. | 1931. | 1932. |} 1926. 1981. | ~1982. | 1926. | 1931. | 1932. 


NGUTOPE = tue ahs. wd 223-4] 224-2) 157-0) 24-1] 24-7} 27-1 648-5] 309-2) 251-2) 49-3] 38-7] 43-6 
es King- 
PEI .. <a: 163-7| 149-5) 106-4] 17-6) 16-5) 18-4] 508-2} 219-2 174-0} 38-6] 27-4) 30-2 
Other Europe...| 59-7| 74-7}: 50-6} 6-5) 8-2} 8-7] 140-3 90-0 77-2} 10-7] 11-3] 13-4 
North America...| 644-7} 607-8) 369-3] 69-5} 67-1} 63-8] 516-2} 395-4| 266-8} 39-2) 49-4] 46-3 
United States...} 609-8) 584-4) 351-7) 65-7) 64-5] 60-8 474-9] 349-6) 235-2) 36-1) 48-7] 40-8 
Other North 
America...... 34-9} 23-4) 17-6 3-8 2-6 3-0 41-3 45-8 31-6 3-1 5-7 5-5 
South America....| 17-1} 25-6} 17-3 1-9 2-9 3-0 27-4 20-6 8-9 2-1 2-6 1-5 
JE Re OS ar Dot! fete LSsSipeseo) -B- ON) 323 77-2 39-4 28-3] 5-9} 4-9} 4-9 
ees fon. sss 8-7} 14-4] 9-5) 0-9 1-6 1-7 32-6 20-0 10:2) 255) 2-5 1-8 
PAETAG A: Wa) Seke's 3.9.6 op 8 8 Oo 9} 6-6 tee0-d. 0-7 1-1 13-3 15-0 10-9 1-0} 1-9] . 1-9 
Motals.ij.. 03 “997-4 4 906-6 6 BI8-5 5 “100-0 0} 100-0} 100-0) 1,315-2} 799-6} 576-3) 100-0} 100-0; 100-0 


Imports from Principal Countries.—The relative order of the four leading 
countries which supplied Canada with goods in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, 
was unchanged from 1929 to 1931, although in every case the value shows a heavy 
decrease. The principal countries from which Canada increased her imports over 
the previous year were Australia (raisins and currants, canned fruits, sugar, worsted 
tops, etc.), British South Africa (fruits, corn and sugar), Trinidad and Tobago 
(sugar), and British Guiana (sugar). With the depression in world trade, imports 
from most countries fell off, but disproportionately large reductions, that is, reduc- 
tions in the percentage of imports, occurred in imports from New Zealand (butter 
and other animal products), Argentina (corn and flaxseed) and the United States. 
In appraising changes over the ten-year period shown by the comparison with the 
imports of 1922, the great decline in prices should be kept in mind as well as the 
effects of the current trade depression. Thus, apropos of the price decline, while 
the value of imports from the United Kingdom was about 10 p.c. less in 1932 than: 
1922, the average import valuations had declined over 40 p.c. in the same period, 
so that undoubtedly imports from the United Kingdom were in larger volume in 
1932 than ten years before, and the same, though to a less degree, holds true 
with imports from the United States and Japan. But from many countries imports 
were greater in value in 1932 than 1922. The most important of these were 
Germany, Australia, Colombia and British South Africa, while imports were 
also greater in a less marked degree from the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Jamaica, Italy, China, Trinidad and Tobago, and Czechoslovakia. On the other 
hand, imports have declined greatly from Switzerland, Peru, Mexico and Hong 
Kong, while the diversion of imports of raw sugar and other tropical products from 
Cuba and Santo Domingo to countries willing to make more favourable trade 
agreements with Canada, such as the British West Indies, British Africa and the 
Fiji Islands, has resulted in Cuba dropping from 4th to 31st place. 
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CANADA’S IMPORTS FROM THIRTY-FIVE LEADING COUNTRIES, 1932. 


Nortre.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1932. 


Rahic Increase (+-) or Decrease (—) Percentage of 
: Come Value 1932 Compared with— Imports. 
nS aa y- of Imports. |S ee 
1922)1931]1932 1922. 1931. 1922. 1932. 
$ $ $ p.c p.c 
1 1 1) | United States. 7. secs se 351,686,775] — 164,271,421) — 232,720,243 69-0 60-8 
2 2 2 |United Kingdom........ 106,371,779] — 10,763,564) — 48,125,613 15-7 18-4 
3 3 SL HRANee! eee cee 13,570,141} + 88,136] — 5,433,961 1-8 2-3 
18 4 4 (GeLplany eon. o hee o ee 11,657,869} +- 9,616,053} — 4,539,167 0-3 2-0 
6 5 D | Japan). teense + ames 5,990,401) — 2,204,280) — 3,002,000 1-1 1-0 
10 8 GF Netherlandsrecscee ce 5,827,969) + 1,825,922) — 1,459, 163 0-5 1-0 
29 | 16 WulAustralig ae) eee re. 5,696,770) + 4,617,446) + 1,080,048 0-1 1-0 
9 6 Sil British inela nee ere 5,099,736) — 180,121) — 3,326, 980 0-7 0-9 
11 7 O Beloit tie seas acces 5,047,721) + 1,202,003) — 8,372, 298 0-5 0-9 
SO Ton) LOMC olomibid emery ee 5,035,311) + 4,674,802} — ; 0-1 0-9 
Se]. 184011 (British’*Guianas. 2). 65.7 4,541,922) — 1,624,742) + 253, 765 0:8 0-8 
Os 15c 12 Wamaicare: 0. .ceaee ec ce 4,406,024) + 2,190,493) — 386,575 0-3 0-8 
33 | 20 | 13 |British South Africa..... 4,323,169) ++ 4,195,431); + 993,641 - 0-8 
Qe AD NOt4 si Ttally., Wises ste ctr ects 4,193,437) + 2,806,067) — 855,520 0-2 0-7 
Dall eel el Oe CHa eer eat eener eee 3,725,558] + 2,312,031); — 1,085, 256 0-2 0-6 
OF | 11-1616" |Swaitzerland:, .2oee.. <a 3,687,517) — 4,984,091) — 1,796,946 1-2 0-6 
Wl La@iely Weera. eee.) eee a oe 3,515,589} — 3,467,814] — 1,019,935 0-9 0-6 
22 | 27 | 18 |Trinidad and Tobago.... 3,124,902) + 1,446,244) + 803 , 895 0-2 0-5 
31 | 21 | 19 |Czechoslovakia.......... 2,759,864} + 2,407,940} — 426,523 - 0-5 
131). 1931820 'Barbadoss-... tee eal 2,673,435) — 321,124) — 1,591,073 0-4 0-5 
14 Oeil Argentina were ceo eee 2,608,363) — 253, 263} — 4,131,334 0-3 0-4 
AOR P22) H22 Hn eee Ose Tens ee clecete 2,606,430} + 640,250} — 200, 925 0:3 0-4 
U6 ce2o nos NC CvsIOne. ae peer 1,573,916] — 613,413) — 1,134, 929 0-3 0-3 
28 | 24 | 24 |Other British West Indies 1,560,516) + 335,491} — 1,011,389 0-2 0-3 
35 | 31 | 25 |Dutch West Indies....... 1,499,701); + 1,498,196) — 339, 263 ~ 0-3 
26 | 25 | 26 |Newfoundland........... 1,483,881} + 91,855) — 1,017,880 0-2 0-3 
DAISIES TUE alls) lie aA oA AS Sltoc acco 1,476,630) — 302,778} — 484,129 0-2 0:3 
34 | 28 | 28 |British East Africa...... 1,436,338) + 1,429,228) — 645, 787 - 0-2 
20 | 10 | 29 |New Zealand............ 1,080,230) — 703,270) — 5,591, 022 0-2 0-2 
23 hoo eOOMbrazilaee. ee dee eee 982,544) — 512,701) — 366,580 0-2 0-2 
A e2ouleol | Culode ocnaee cat. acces 981,091} — 12,061,477) — 1,427,556 1-7 0-2 
525| 29] 2 a| Sweden. tenes codes nies 879,476} + 634,181) — 1,157,981 - 0-1 
Sey | Pes Pal [eSaeyoy, ee Be os ee kG on, 788,447| — 8,009,755} + 19,124 0-5 0-1 
17 | soul os. ELOne IN Ont@a pene ee 660,939} — 1,448,798} — 172,669 0-3 0-1 
24 | 35 | 35 |Straits Settlements...... 550,777| — 903,965} — 216,085 0-2 0-1 
Totals, Above 35 
Countriesa. pence 573,105,168} — 165,614,808} — 319,240,462} 98-7 99-1 
Totals, All Countries} 578,503,904] — 169,300,428) — 328,108,791 100-0} - 100-0 
British Empire...... 147,811,993) — 1,297,260) — 57,131,958 19-9 25-5 
Foreign Countries....} 430,691,911; — 168,003,168) — 270,976,833 80-1 74-5 


Exports to Principal Countries.—After a decline in 1931 Canada’s exports 
to most of the principal countries showed a further falling off in the fiscal year 1932 
as compared with 1931, the contraction being due to a serious decline in commodity 
prices as well as reduced volume. Exceptions to the general rule in the latest year 
occurred in the cases of France, due to large increases in the exports of wheat, the 
Netherlands and Denmark, due to increased exports of grains, and Norway, due to 
copper-nickel matte. As a result France rose from 6th to 3rd place among the 
nations as a market for Canada. The United States and the United Kingdom 
retained first and second places respectively with Japan in 4th place, in spite of 
the fact that there was a considerable reduction in the value of exports in each case. 
The percentages of exports in 1932 over 1931 increased to the United Kingdom, 
France, Japan, Belgium, Netherlands, Germany, British South Africa, Denmark, 
and Norway, while percentages decreased to the United States, Newfoundland, 
China, Argentina, Italy, New Zealand, and British India, exports to Italy, Argentina 
and New Zealand showing disproportionately large decreases. During the ten-year 
period covered by comparisons with 1922, exports to many countries have increased 


ets or 
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in value despite the great decline in commodity prices in the interval. Most im- 
portant among the countries to which exports have increased in value and percentage 
are: France, Japan, Belgium, Netherlands, Germany, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
British South Africa, and China. On the other hand, exports to each of our two 
principal customers, the United States and the United Kingdom, were lower in value 
in 1932 than in 1922; in the case of the latter the decline in value was 42 p.c. and the 
decline in the proportion to total exports was from 40 p.c. to 30 p.c. Other countries 
which took a decreased proportion of Canada’s exports in 1932, as compared with 
1922, were Newfoundland, Australia, Italy, Greece, Trinidad and Tobago, Cuba, 
and British Guiana. 


CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS TO FORTY LEADING COUNTRIES, 1932. 


Nortrse.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1932. 


Banke Increase (+) or Decrease (—) Percentage of 
E Counter Value 1932 Compared with— Exports. 
i eae y. ON a 
1922]1931]1932 1922. 1931. 1922. 1932. 
$ $ $ p.c p.c. 
22wote) le | United Statestii:....2.°. 235,186,674| — 57,401,969) — 114,473,889 39-5 40-8 
1| 2] 2 |United Kingdom........ 174,043,725] — 125,317,950} — 45,202,774 40-4 30-2 
OhesGrno prance): BoP Al Rohs: 17,954,321} + 9,746,093) + 4,668,563 1-1 3-1 
4 5 Au |analinn. 0. fans dace 16,555,690) + 1,724,170] — 2,403,275 2-0 2-9 
eas | VO DEISIUIN A. 22a. hee been 14,036,437) + 1,677,137] — 925, 607 1-7 2-4 
tls 6s Netherlands: 3 ..i0...0024 13,502,157) + 3,919,233) + 3,024, 604 1:3 2-3 
ime loaf |[Gxermany y......5..ceecs ¢ 10,405,256} + 5,895,709) — 2,536, 980 0:6 1-8 
35 9 8 |St. Pierre and Miquelon. 8,642,119) + 8,212,929] — 2,362,360 0-1 1-5 
16 | 12] 9 |British South Africa..... 8,401,496] + 4,511,106) — 1,885,444 0-5 1-5 
8 | 10 | 10 |Newfoundland........... 6,601,852) — 2,715,787) — 4,056, 785 1-3 bea 
22} 14 | 11 it: MOREA 3 oR Ry gers Se 5,908,133] ++ 4,007,506) — 3,214, 057 (BE) 1-0 
BiretOal Las |Australia. 5.5 << cccess » 5,387,982) — 5,290,618) — 1,400, 726 1:4 0-9 
Mats i3-(Argentina,. S003. 02 2. 4,344,735) + 1,111,312] — 5,663,059 0-4 0-8 
SMa Calera <..tainva eine caevens ete 4,265,324) — 11,070,494 — 10,286,995 2-1 0-7 
Poe | 1) ONMATK...cs08 acces oes 3,875,680) + 1,632,499] + 271,188 0-3 0-7 
13 | 8 | 16 |New Zealand............ 3,724,225) — 404,306] — 8,964, 253 0-6 0-7 
eae tial Ad NORWAY: o. ¢6.cc0.ss + 06 ew ae 3,324,772) — 588,600) ++ 19,438 0-5 0-6 
24) 152) 18-\British Indiav..... 00.65. 3,041,522) + 1,404,377) — 3,915,528 0-2 0-5 
1 | 25 | 19 {Irish Free State......... 2,661,421) + 2,661,421] — 103, 068 1 0-5 
od fel SW UM Ie oc ee Ce en 2,634,699) ++ 420,535) — 1,114, 695 0-3 0-5 
LOM ELAET igi Greece ay" 3o..fh0k. 8. 2,412,035) — 2,835,000) — 3, 230, 210 0-7 0-4 
23 | 18 | 22 |Other British West Indies 2,398,372] + 560,584} — 1,875,533 0-2 0-4 
CaM tt 2d ISWOGEM, co... 2e ee be oes 2,385,789] -+- 1,165,593] — 61,416 0-2 0-4 
11 | 22 | 24 |Trinidad and Tobago.... 2,147,637) — 2,400,898) — 1,138,433 0-6 0-4 
BOL264 120 bermuda. ii... fils. 0s 1,948,898] ++ 959, 755| — 543,362 0-1 0-3 
Pam Men (AO OUDAL =, .s.0.0, 0:0.cieiacieias lo ok 1,637,676] — 2,336,756] — 1, 230, 427 0-5 0-3 
mimeo. |r 27 "| Pong Kong... As. os. sok. 1,434,659} + 22,960} — 527,195 0-2 0-2 
PONE Sal, 2S. | MOXICO........600c-ce0c8 1,366,947} + 169,350} — 668, 629 0-2 0-2 
SDE Woo 21:20 | Bar badOs....0..6 oeeee te. 1,092,425} — 285,559) — 26,178 0-2 0-2 
36 | 37 | 30 |Portuguese Africa........ 1,063,283} + 888,254) — 46,452 - 0-2 
37 | 30 | 31 |British Honduras........ 1,008,412} + 857,448] — 734,052 - 0-2 
eA Nes A AEA .p:. sscsessS she «0 ai GbR oe 979,854) — 1,022,595} — 1,819,713 0-3 0-2 
ESP iuoor| oo q british Giana. «6.5.35. 778,469) — 1,519,636] — 361,446 0-3 0-1 
SSO UT | O4s | AMANG oe Seis os Se cede ele gs 666,459} -+- 62,448] — 722,097 0-1 0-1 
sh aia yo) PCL a), bo Sicarvsi sido, abe 8.0.6: 6 ose 628,167) + 556,484) — 951,127 - 0-1 
Bemmso WoO. (SDAIN... .2i).0. 000. RAL 566,103) — 250,874) — 730,977 0-1 0-1 
SemissS) 1-871 | V CNOZUCIA x. :0:.16 ce octeress 549,827) +- 37,328] — 508,396 0-1 0-1 
Baeiiet tos: |Colombias..o......eece: 533,891] + 406,692] — 658, 049 0-1 
31 | 39 | 39 | Dutch East Indies....... 507,258) — 444,311} — 446,520 0-1 0-1 
2d | 40.| 40 |Puerto Rico............. 450,184) — 851,795) — 226, 934 0-2 0-1 
Totals, Above 40 
WOUntries oo oe 4 tc 569,054,565} — 162,126,225) — 217,032,845 98-7 98-7 
Totals, All Countries} 576,344,302} — 163,896,378] — 223,398,365] 100-0} 100-0 
British Empire...... 218,956,387) — 126,879,023} — 73,908,009 46-7 38-0 
Foreign Countries... 357,387,915] — 37,017,355) — 149,490,356 53-3 62-0 


1 The United Kingdom included the Irish Free State in 1922. 
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Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—Statistics showing the course of 
import and export trade during the latest five fiscal years, by countries with which 
Canada carries on trade, will be found in Tables 19 (imports) and 20 (exports). 
Table 21 shows by countries the values of goods imported into and exported from 
Canada via the United States for the latest two fiscal years. 


A series of tables showing Canadian trade in principal commodities with the 
leading countries with which she trades (other than the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which are exhaustively dealt with in Tables 12 and 13) followed Table 
21 in the 1931 Year Book. These tables have been omitted in the present edition 
to economize space. They will be found in the Condensed Preliminary Report on 
the Trade of Canada, 1932 (pp. 132-165), while historical tables showing our trade 
with these and other countries in each year since Confederation will be found on 
pp. 14-19 of the Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for 1932, both published 
by, and obtainable from, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 6.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


While Canadian imports and exports in all the principal groups show a decrease 
in value in the fiscal year 1932 as compared with 1931, imports were still greater 
than exports in the textile, iron, non-metallic mineral, chemical and miscellaneous 
groups, while exports predominated in the agricultural, animal, wood and non- 
ferrous metal groups. Nevertheless, the largest group of imports was that of agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, followed by non-metallic minerals, iron and textiles. 
In 1931 the iron group of imports was the highest, while as recently as 1929 imports 
of iron products exceeded those of vegetable products by 50 p.c. But the decline 
since then has affected the imports of iron products much more than those of vege- 
table and of non-metallic mineral products. In the fiscal year 1932,as compared 
with 1931, total imports declined 36 p.c. but imports of iron products declined 49 
p.c., textiles 36 p.c., non-metallic minerals 34 p.c. and vegetable products 28 p.c. 
In domestic exports, while the average decline from the previous fiscal year was 
28 p.c., exports of vegetable products dropped 30 p.c., non-ferrous metals 28 p.c., 
wood and paper products 24 p.c. and animal products 18 p.c. 


For further information respecting Canada’s trade in principal commodities 
with all countries, fiscal years 1929-32, see Table 13 for imports and Table 12 for 
exports. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—Thestatement which follows shows the principal 
commodities imported into Canada in the fiscal years 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 
and 1932, the commodities being arranged in order of importance in 1932. In the 
interpretation of the trends in imports shown by the figures in this table, the effect 
of price changes and of fluctuations of the so-called business cycle should be kept in 
mind. Thus the Bureau of Statistics’ index number of wholesale prices on the 
1926 base was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 in 1899, 58-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 
1919, 95-6 in 1929 and 72-1 in 1981, these calendar years approximating to the 
fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 and 1932. In the matter of business 
fluctuations, the fiscal year 1910 was influenced by the general development boom 
in Western Canada, 1920 was affected by the feverish activity which immediately 
followed the War, 1930 represented the end of the security inflation period and the 
beginning of the downturn, while in 1932 the effects of the depression and price decline 
were being severely felt. 
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During the period of 42 years covered by the table, great changes have occurred 
in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the industrial 
organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus many 
present-day leading imports such as crude petroleum, automobiles and parts, arti- 
ficial silk, electric apparatus, aluminium, were in 1890 either non-existent or formed 
very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 1890 amounted 
to only $161,000 but, due to the tremendous agricultural expansion in Canada since 
that time as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural operations, imports 
of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the wide development of 
their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a number of the leading 
imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar and products, cotton 
goods and raw cotton, tea, grain products and meats, have become relatively much 
less important:as imports. Then again, there were certain leading imports in 1890, 
such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery and fruits, which still remain among 
the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high grade iron ore 
deposits in the central pcrtion of Canada where population and-industry are chiefly 
concentrated, and to the demand for fruits which cannot be grown in Canada. 

It is estimated that about one-third of the imports during recent years have 
been for use in the various industries of the Dominion. The decrease in imports of 
such commodities in the past three years has been about proportional to the decrease 
in total imports. Of the leading 62 commodities imported in the fiscal year 1932 for 
further manufacture in Canada, 49-8 p.c. by value was raw materials, 24-4 p.c. 
partly manufactured and 25-8 p.c. was classed as fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods such as automobile parts and engines, rolling-mill products, etc. 


CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1980 AND 1932. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1932.) 


Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1932. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
CO, Oe Nees ae ee a 8,013,156] 11,012,223) 27,516,678} 60,072,629] 56,812,418] 35,501,362 
Alcoholic beverages......... 1,695,161 1,938,112} 4,459,566} 9,135,536] 45,026,487} 25,929,880 
RMacnmenry. .25..20%s 0. 1,877,551 5,159,952] 14,690,873] 36,716,791] 69,117,528} 24,387,589 
Crude petroleum............ - 23 , 244 1,189,071} 20,306,693} 50,951,202) 24,194,084 
LSE ee rr 2,400,851) 3,133,407] 8,316,462] 33,463,270] 34,277,882] 22,476,232 
Sugar and products.......... 6,452,654 8,610,845) 14,962,770} 73,618,354) 27,987,156} 22,398,080 
Rolling-mill products........ 5,645,704) 11,905,937) 15,692,051) 39,985,746} 61,894,002] 20,512,246 
Electrical apparatus......... 317,515 810,900 3,688,538] 15,550,254) 37,611,263] 14,672,423 
Petroleum, refined........... 690, 283 830, 025 2,326,681) 10,566,692) 25,180,476] 138,471,595 
Cotton ZoO0ds 2.8 hes ek 8,792,584 6,399,705} 17,928,093] 51,435,017] 28,316,037) 13,756,029 
Automobile parts........... - - 269,586] 12,674,823] 35,746,929} 13,451,825 
Books and printed matter... 1,404,583] 1,588,432) 4,127,179) 11,228,018) 18,130,779} 12,609,325 
Woollen goods, including car- 

“US ae oe ee Se Oe a 10,900,600! 9,427,575} 20,767,010) 45,545,127) 32,632,927) 11,848,325 
OUST, Se eee 1, 208, 683 1,378,749 4,567,810 9,949,574] 14,764,904 8,825,141 
Dethlers effects... 0... ...4.. 1,810,217 3,065,410) 10,273,428} 10,181,034} 11,181,203 8,262,445 
Pusmacottonts s,s... css. coe - 3,539, 249 4,229,198 9,384,801} 33,854,457| 21,682,463 7,802,044 
Flax, hemp and jute......... 1,416,217} 3,551,037| 5,340,312] 15,928,836] 14,995,198] 7,671,578 
Meretableoil..ii..25.......- 612,671 826,882} 1,862,265) 15,973,417} 12,244,151) 7,644,017 
Grain and grain products... . 3,034,049] 8,298,884] 7,806,665} 9,086,073] 25,082,671 7,585, 738 
Engines and boilers......... 188, 759 778,364} 2,019,558] 12,997,757) 15,146,437} 7,210,249 
Clay and products.......... 948,876] 1,593,255) 3,418,844) 6,371,567] 12,256,769) 7,195,457 

OD al oe eee 3,073,643] 3,604,027) 5,347,854] 8,336,163] .10,694,379) 7,125,314 
be 337, 859 625,749] 1,751,265) 5,722,600] 11,040,765) 6,746,722 
Ns gisnc ini stnics f areple's we Gs» 193,529 277,708 393,011 3,090,845 8,360,968 6,499, 154 
RIECOOUS 9... sk. ese ees 2,654,505) 3,880,535} 5,590,829} 31,341,944] 19,606,589) 6,404,808 
Rubber and products........ 1,512,427) 2,942,044] 6,151,157) 18,059,485} 20,025,316] 6,271,708 
US 1,173,777| 1,879,333] 4,202,934) 17,102,702) 11,537,331 6,198,308 
Wood, unmanufactured...... 1,444,727] 8,775,240) 8,324,585] 14,112,391] 15,348,150} 5,755,866 
Glass and glassware......... 1,268,314! 1,658,694! 2,932,104! 6,926,459! 10,453,706! 5,744,616 
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—concluded. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1932.) 


Commodity. 


ALOTSE:. Sane nee MER s Rdete ee 
Wood, manufactured........ 
AUtOMODILES ee eae eas 


LODACCOT AW ita ct: cease mere 
Stone and products.......... 
Coffee, green................ 
INUtsM(edibleye sce oa. 8 ts 
Dyeing and tanning mate- 


Scientific and educational 

CGUIPMENts -- eo eer 
Farm implements........... 
Paints and varnishes........ 
Brass and products.......... 
Drugs and medicines........ 


Hides and skins, raw........ 
Soda and sodium compounds 
INois’and’topsine.. saeeee 
Woollensyarnien pte. 
Cellulose products........... 
Hardware and cutlery....... 
Cotton yarhis. 2.65.07 eee 
INS WOO) mmc guste Gao e eee 


Castings and forgings........ 
Clocks and watches......... 
Animals; Iivine tree ene 
ErOnkOrew.c. tae Eee see 


Meateromssricitt oe Fob: 


Gums and: resins... e5. ek 
Copper and products........ 
Binderitwineeec. 2 shee. ee 
Moysanddolist.cerate. cece 
Elatsrandicapsern ne seer. nee 
War ettiton: >. em. eos eee 
Nickel plated ware.......... 
Jewellery2:. 25.14. Se. ae 
Toolste 2k BE Be eee ne 
‘insin blocks .ebCe ewe eae 
Artificial silk, yarns, etc..... 
Soap aia: dene, SRO eed 
Diamonds, unset............ 
Musical instruments......... 
Buttery. 24 = Jet, SAN WAS ee 


1920. 


es 


1890. 1900. 1910. 
$ $ $ 

1,058,001) 2,106,441) 5,768,075 
1,355, 230 824,195) 3,085,079 
= = 1,732,215 
159 12,543 794,490 
1,344,985) 1,508,359) 3,229,239 
862,037; 1,029,711) 1,773,953 
591, 158 491,148) 1,194,061 
231,449 400,441} 1,287,292 
484,217 711,508} 1,412,099 
14,444 88,974) 5,395,423 
200, 495 364,198} 1,118,437 
161,277} 2,148,867} 2,661,207 
672,885; 1,012,535} 1,376,023 
554,545 851,606) 2,228,215 
513,331 481,359 962,083 
155,513 506,839} 1,695,603 
1,703,093} 4,214,012} 8,235,819 
329, 084 624, 873 785,524 
12,100 151,510 599,446 
117,729 402,328} 1,671,765 
19,715 46,779 265,131 
1,250,369) 1,484,209) 1,937,647 
17,879 321,348 767,760 
1,729,058) 1,574,834); 1,587,175 
44,276 215, 433 430, 632 
= - 22,626 
899,683} 1,060,708}; 1,630,744 
- - 1,548, 457 
268, 463 538,612} 1,027,460 
773, 538 698,378} 1,459,617 
823,440) 1,160,151) 3,118,217 
551 282,191) 3,345,550 
118,569 286,363} 1,130,335 
1,632,143) 1,371,184; 2,427,901 
484,008} 1,122,987} 2,358,848 
478,397| 1,916,994) 1,167,321 
159, 508 287,276} 2,256,307 
484,189} 1,271,270) 3,488,260 
5,159 866,892} 1,772,585 
172,782 199,305 497,210 
1,258,409) 1,637,422) 3,420,609 
387,490} 1,844,788) 3,530,226 
13,578 18,843 573,591 
444,137 578,963) 1,337,431 
427,305 825,541 891,820 
266, 463 580,855} 1,005,467 
= = 160, 5862 
140, 232 449,341 811, 66S 
110,480 451,792) 1,902,710 
434,814 390,407} 1,207,592 
62,212 290, 220 92,934 


$ 


12,877,520 
7,893, 284 
15,035,545 
2,747,385 

477,754! 
13, 604, 757 
3, 687, 702 
4,711,079 
5, 889, 573 


5, 623, 720 
1,796, 752 


3, 282,803 
14,578, 106 
3,821,880 
4,531,015 
3, 402,932 
2,476, 450 
22,654,661 
2,982,371 
5, 830,957 
4,445,240 
1,122,057 
4,210, 142 
4,078,510 
7,672,211 
1, 296,458 
33, 886 
3,491,678 
5,195,812 
6,519, 188 
3, 126, 267 
2,570,377 
4,601,716 
7,626,745 
22,100,333 
4,160,378 
4,210,782 
4,987,716 
8,568,035 
3,490,524 
1,534, 728 
4,216,333 
5, 843, 623 
1,630,047 
1,242,010 
2,050, 286 
2,662,728 
1,436, 738 
1,534,082 
4,470,846 
4,329,093 
176,994 


1930. 


$ 


11,953, 949 
12,707,244 
34,464, 666 
6,058, 864 
11,740,460 
6,471,626 
8, 702,988 
5,924, 635 
5, 095, 109 


3,548, 656 
5, 033 , 592 


4,956,519 
30,075, 453 
5, 957,078 
7,000, 455 
3,808, 721 
6,403,354 
8,402,075 
4,410, 621 
3,833, 801 
5, 870,353 
2,787,612 
4,950, 119 
3,827,867 
4,306,945 
3, 823,245 
1,913,591 
3,474,921 
3,822,613 
4,497,406 
3,495, 659 
2,802,754 
5,020,921 
3,651,425 
7,599,473 
5,948, 162 
5,061,255 
3,431,591 
14,898, 632 
1,845,305 
2,691, 408 
2,908,340 
3,658,798 
3,022,935 
2,435, 869 
3,192,449 
2,488,074 
1,678, 450 
1,316,418 
3,193,871 
3,130,873 
14, 471, 688 


1932. 


67, 752 


6 

6 

4 

3 

323 , 829 
315,542 
291,342 
195,481 
104, 482 
085, 932 
867,945 
855, 881 
844,145 
642,966 
631,038 
469,475 
383,993 
262,261 
226,934 
156, 831 
881,313 
855, 712 
827,548 
763, 763 
722,489 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Se a ie SS: abt ABM! ee ne ee 


01,635 


1 Imports for 1924, the first year recorded. 


2 For 1913, the first year recorded. 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—The statement which follows gives Canada’s 
leading domestic exports for the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 


and 1932, arranged in descending order of importance in 1932. 


In the interpretation 


of these figures of exports over the 40-year period, the same qualifications should 
apply regarding price changes and business fluctuations as cited in the case of 


imports (p. 506). 
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Over the period of 42 years covered by the table, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 


commodities. 


The great agricultural expansion of the Canadian West had scarcely 


begun in 1890. The leading exports then were sawmill and timber products, cheese, 
fish, cattle, barley, coal and furs, indicating the large dependence of Canadian 
production at that time upon the eastern forests, mixed-farming areas, and fisheries. 
Of the five leading exports in 1932 four were very unimportant in 1890. The year 
1910 is the first year in this table in which wheat appears as the leading export 
although this first occurred in 1906. The rise of the great pulp and paper industry 
to a leading position has been still more recent, and similarly with regard to the 


production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles and rubber tires. 


On the other 


hand, exports of the products of mixed-farming operations, such as cattle, meats, 
hides, cheese and butter, while showing wide fluctuations, have not expanded 
proportionately, and in some cases were little or no greater in 1932 than in 1890. 
Much of the new agricultural area developed since 1890 has been better adapted to 
grain growing than to mixed-farming operations, so that, with the growth of popula- 
tion, the production of the older mixed-farming districts is to a larger extent consumed 
within the country. The rising importance during the two past decades of the 
mining and metallurgical industries producing non-ferrous metals in Canada is 
illustrated in this table by the increased importance since 1910 of exports of gold, 
copper, nickel, zinc, silver, lead, aluminium and platinum. Gold refined in Canada 
and exported as bullion is not shown in the table. 


CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 19830 AND 
1932. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1932.) _ 


Commodity. 1890. 
$ 

ST ee ee 388,861 
Newsprint paper............ - 
BrooG pulp. .0 2.2 VG Abe ace 168, 180 
lta 0 ee a Se 8,099, 674 
er AOUT ee alts praeas 521,383 
Planks and boards.......... 17, 637,308 
ercertweit.*. .... bilson 2 657, 022 
Copper bars, etc. .....:..... - 
TCS ih ae eR 1,874,327 
Pe aM res ck trereaee ie 240, 4991 
COS) RNG a ee 25,383 
ONE SC: he a ee 9,372,212 
VATS aaa) Sa Oe eae ee 4,600, 409 
PMD WOOG) 2.0. comet blr ee ce 80, 005 
Fruits (chiefly apples)....... 1,073,890 
Copper ore and blister....... 133, 251 
Vegetables (chiefly pota- 

ORS NEI. SPR: bic. ths SIoh ee 597,074 
EOCORS TS See ates ee - 
Kile 455) Uae Re eae Renee 201,615 
BU ESOT ILILGS,. 5..c. 01s. 5 os are wie oe - 
co) SS 0 a al a a ele celia a8 895,757 
CESS SE a: Bi a 256, 156 
PNSISRSLOS LAW... «1c acs sielncnie. 444,159 

ce etn. kere. 2,000 
LCOS oy SE ee - 
Settlers effects............. 818,001 
MIMO Ly | Ucsrei.. 2) 2550 143,815 

LO 2 hie et ee 6,949,417 
PPBEMNGDUNGS > oo. aes es - 
Rubber footwear............ - 
Stone and products.......... 949,158 


Aluminium in bars, etc...... 


For footnote see end of table, p. 510. 


1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ 

11,995,488} 52,609,351) 185,044,806} 215,753,475 
= 2,612,243) 53,640,122) 145,610,519 
1,816,016} 5,204,597) 41,383,482) 44,704,958 
10,564,688} 15,179,015) 40,687,172} 34,767,739 
2,791,885} 14,859,854} 94,262,922) 45,457,195 
22,015,990) 33,100,387} 75,216,193) 49,446,887 
14,148,543} 6,016,126} 5,974,334) 34,375,003 
= = 541,338 48,181 
2,264,580) 3,749,005} 20,628,109} 18,706,311 
1,040,498} 3,320,054) 9,039,221] 25,034,975 
396,671} 1,010,657) 1,504,182} 25,856, 136 
19,856,324} 21,607,692) 36,336,863} 18,278,004 
1,010,425} 1,107,732) 20,206,972] 10,388,735 
902,772} 6,076,628) 8,454,803] 13,860,209 
3,305,662} 5,492,197} 8,347,549} 9,593,484 
1,387,388} 6,023,925) 11,871,089] 37,735,413 
503,993} 1,534,228) 11,656,483) 11,240,747 
= = 950,082) 8,366,712 
1,354,053) 15,009,937) 14,255,601} 11,569,855 
= = 7,395,172] 18,158,225 
13,615,621} 8,013,680) 96,161,234) 15,030,671 
2,143,179) 1,566,612) 9,349,455} 4,055,855 
490,909} 1,886,613) 8,767,856) 12,074,065 
688, 691 529,422} 1,193,144) 10,637,887 
= 7,746} 1,486,079) 4,790,619 
1,095,536] 2,274,005) 7,631,498}. 6,304,199 
446,391 924,510) 6,416,591} 7,154,706 
8,704,523} 10,792,156} 46,064,631; 13,119,462 
= 405,011) 14,883,607) 35,307,645 
= 129,618] 1,750,967} 9,986,392 
575, 749 955,636] 3,531,916} 6,909,442 
- 1,202,723! 5,680,871! 13,828,010 


1932. 


$ 


115, 739,383 
103 , 003,352 


27, 684, 782 
23,594, 230 
18,897,543 
18,766, 452 
13,671,565 
13, 057, 733™ 
12,110,157 
12,109, 400 — 
11,622, 256 
10,593, 967 
10,002,911 
8,196,144 
7,507,040 
6,346,192 = 


5,554,068 
5,261, 647 » 
5,160,528 = 
5,152,614 
4,960, 816 
4,662,335 
4,628, 117- 
4,441,562 
4,011,672 
3,970,005 
3,675, 623 
3,634, 784 
3,617, 251 
3,611,517 
3,254, 804 
3,161,608 — 
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CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 19830 AND 
1932—concluded. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1932.) 


Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Soda and sodium compounds - a - 1,491,0182} 4,208,518] 2,841,609 
Leather, unmanufactured.... 727, 087 1,535, 440 1,296,480] 11,742,268 6,496, 951 2,816,587 
Electrical energy.....:...... - - - 4,590,818} 4,028,154} 2,710,410 
ODS WOO ce ate cts ee 682,572 760,416 999, 681 1,819,083] 3,677,917) 2,694,267 
Oatmeal and rolled oats..... 254, 657 474,991 1,123,861 4,283,772} 2,440,968) 2,633,632 
WLODACCOmGAWio aera ee eae 234 3,661 76,564 130,264 1,504,264] 2,536,998 
Farm implements........... 367,198 1,692,155 4,319,385} 11,614,400} 18,396,688 2,484,965 
Cerealiloods nna ieee - - 1,689,648 1,087,901 Deas iBiye 2,405, 404 
Shingles (wood)............. 340, 872 1,131,506] 2,331,443] 10,848,602 6,704,494 2,398, 489 
Butter 2 eae See 340,131 5220156 222,927) 9,844,359 543, 851 2,362, 888 
shimMibers SQUALCH wets e eens 4,353,870] 2,013,746 034723) 0) 25 LAS LG) e425, 000m aoe bad) 
Acide st iieee, tts Ae 5,545 67 - 901,397; 5,096,529} 2,112,967 

Vie Geni a eee 220,761 279, 286 84,658} 3,475,834 1,451,640] 2,025,199 
Seeds (chiefly flax and clo- 

Ver Nee) tN Te 182,200 322,652} 4,602,797) 9,915,391 3,237,774 1,992,371 
Milk, preserved: ... -...-.50<:. = - 541,372 8,517,771 3,262,101 1,980,092 
ertilizeraasacee sh eke 4,291 51,410 371,315} 6,694,037} 7,990,313 1,946,185 
COalt ca a See eT hee eh 2,447,936} 4,599,602} 5,013,221] 13,183,666} 3,998,692 1,872,200 
Sugar and products.......... 18,101 100, 108 153,357] 30,695,005 4,798,712 1, 753, £74 
Paper boardrecw: «+: -20. ee - - ~ 4,568,066] 2,506,496} 1,751,707 
Hides and skins, raw........ 506, 402 1,396,907; 5,508,185} 19,762,646} 7,730,914 1,745,331 
Petroleum products......... 15,812 1,653 1s SYS 1 200 2On 2,527,178 1,620,904 ° 
Bindertwines.c access: - - 787, 251 5,530, 908 1,502,421 1,499,366 
Platinum concentrates, etc... - 120 Ota 39, 058 357, 748 1,370,632 
Electric apparatus........... - 7,4604 27,743 . 424,476 2,521,045 1,297,098 
Bran, shorts and middlings. . 86, 225 145, 206 1,842,620} 2,983,843) 2,582,484 1,273,648 
Poles, telephone, etc......... 92,326 48,872 56,177 209,286} 3,917,536 1,242,273 
VEIT Mer eee: tie ay ee eee 150,380 10,939 1d, 32815 Pale s20R C78 64, 736 1,211,448 
Tubes and pipe (iron)....... : ~ - ~ 2,325,369 2,202,769 L142 Ora 
achsuwoodoarcc: see 392,500 749,301 1,882,950} 3,668,511 3,095,417 1,095, 666 
Pigs, ingots, etc., (iron)..... - 137,651 228, 183 6,595,688} 4,727,137) 1,085,730 
Wrapping paper............. - - 9,098} 2,917,197 1,655,568] 1,064,923 
IBDaASSe. ce eh cas oie ~ - - 1,644 157 2,602,002 889,766 
Hardware and cutlery....... 96,917 325, 164 100,085 7,730,826 1, 743,096 851,747 


AuLOmOobDile partsie «.2.-k ~ - - 3,097,466 2,298,742 714,222 
PO ee ath SAL NRCP ie 1,068,554 1,414, 109 1,805, 849 4,087,670} 2,007,944 523,102 
= - DOC 221 1,681,814 331,812 


Aluminium manufactures.... - ~ 6,008 64,364 2,107,390 281,260 
Milk and cream, fresh....... ~ - ~ 1,699,090] _ 5,379,174 181,091 
Ale, beer and porter......... 10,347 6,272 2,687 145,077 1,995,990 24,129 


1 For 1891, the first year recorded. 2 For 1922, the first year separately recorded. 3 For 1927, the 
first year value was recorded. The amount generated for export in millions of kilowatt hours was 538 in 
the fiscal year 1911; 950 in 1920; and 1,497in 1930. 4 For 1903, the first year separately recorded. 


Subsection 7.—Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


Relation Between Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products.—The 
industrial development of a country is indicated by the character of the goods it 
imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s development the imports 
were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the exports of raw and semi- 
manufactured products. Since the opening of the twentieth century this has been 
almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports consisting of raw and 
semi-manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing industries, and the 
exports consisting to a considerable degree of products which have undergone 
some process of manufacture. In fact the leading manufactures of Canada are for 
the processing of those raw materials in the production of which Canada excels 
and many of these processed domestic products are dependent upon foreign markets 
for part of their output. Furthermore, as the population of the country grows, 


i ene 


‘er 
. 
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the range of elaborated goods formerly imported which may be manufactured 
on a competitive basis of mass production within the country expands, so that 
there are now many industries in Canada serving the domestic and even foreign 
markets, using raw materials which must be imported such as rubber, cotton and 
sugar. Since the opening of the present century, Canada has passed through 
much the same stages of development in her economic life as did the United States 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, although the trend in Canada 
has been more pronounced in increasing the proportion of partly and fully manu- 
factured goods as compared with raw materials exported, rather than in increasing 
the proportion of raw materials compared with that of partly and fully manufactured 
goods imported. Since 1929, the rapid decline in commodity prices, which has 
affected raw materials so much more than manufactured goods, has tended to 
increase the percentages of both imports and exports of manufactures. 


STATEMENT SHOWING PROPORTIONS OF RAW MATERIALS AND PARTLY AND FULLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900, 1914 AND 1920-32. 


ne Materials: Partly re See pad Fully ae 
Fiscal Year. Oo eg FN a ee ee ee ee eS 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


Can. | U.S.| Can. | U.S. || Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S. || Can. | U.S. | Can. | U.S. 


D.C). | pie. |ap.C-[op-C- fp... |ep-C- | p.Ca_| Pren pre. | p.C. |. pie; | pre. 
“So, ;oG ae See ae 24-9 | 44-0 | 41-5 | 40-2 || 10-6 | 15-8 | 7-7 | 11-2 || 64-5 | 40-2 | 40-8 | 48-6 
LULL es Reais Cane 21-8 | 46-5 | 63-2 | 39-9} 9-3 | 16-9 | 10-1 | 16-1 || 68-8 | 36-6 | 26-7 | 44-0 
TOPOL SA ae Os ar 27-5 | 52-8 | 35-7 | 32-6 | 13-2 | 15-3 | 15-1 | 12-5 | 59-3 | 31-9 | 49-2 | 54-9 
"OUEs | es aoa Seana tele 24-9 | 41-1 | 44-2 | 35-5 || 11-7 | 14-8 | 16-6 | 10-3 || 63-5 | 44-1 | 39-2 | 54-2 
i, Ao ana hae ia 28-9 | 46-4 | 44-5 | 39-1 |] 9-6] 15-6 | 14-5 | 11-1 || 61-5 | 38-0 | 41-0 | 49-8 
ATES s 2) gia Bienes See 28-4 | 48-3 | 44-7 | 36-3 |] 9-7 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 12-5 || 61-9 | 32-9 | 39-1 | 51-2 
[NS ALLA 8) pe a atee SSingaeets Seemen 28-4 | 44-6 | 43-4 | 35-7 |] 11-2 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 14-1 |] 60-4 | 36-9 | 39-8 | 50-2 
DO. es ee ere 27-7 | 49-8 | 44-7 | 39-4 |] 10-8 | 18-4 | 15-1 | 13-5 || 61-5 | 31-8 | 40-2 47-1 
“tees aia Soe ae ae ee 27-6 | 54-5 | 47-1 | 33-4] 10-0 | 17-8 | 14-4 | 13-6 |] 62-4 | 27-7 | 38-5 | 53-0 
RSE sass Sa eaaee eean 25-6 | 51-1 | 46-2 | 35-0 |] 10-1 | 17-8 | 14-6 | 14-1 || 64-3 | 31-1 | 39-2 | 50-9 
Eine 3 Go ee ee 25-6 | 50-3 | 47,2 | 32-3 || 9-6 | 18-0 | 15-4 | 14-9 || 64-8 | 31-7 | 37-4 | 52-8 
HSPs std San Oe eee 23-0 | 47-9 | 48-5 | 29-6 |] 8-0] 19-8 | 14-3 | 13-8 || 69-0 | 32-3 | 37-2 | 56-6 
OSD: 2335 See ee eee 23-1 | 46-5 | 38-3 | 27-0 || 7-7 | 20-4 | 19-1 | 18-8 || 69-2 | 33-1 | 42-6 | 59-2 
BD: 0A SO ea 23-9 | 45-8 | 38-2 | 29-1 7-6 | 18-7 | 17-8 | 13-3 || 68-5 | 35-5 | 44-0 57-6 
ORs 3566 SE ae De ae 25-2 | 44-3 | 38-3 | 34-6] 8-4 | 17-0 | 16-0 | 12-8 || 66-4 | 38-7 | 45-7 | 52-6 


The table on p. 512 shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into 
the three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods, are distributed among the continents and leading 
countries of the world as well as the United Kingdom, other British Empire countries, 
the United States and other foreign countries. This latter analysis clearly demon- 
strates that the imports into Canada from the British Empire except the United 
Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and semi-manufactured products, while the exports 
are made up mainly of fully manufactured products. 


In trade with industrialized continents such as Europe and Asia, Canadian 
imports are largely manufactured goods and exports raw materials or partly 
manufactured goods, while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa and North 
America (if the United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 


See also Table 15 of this chapter on this subject. 
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CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUNTRIES, 
ACCORDING TO: DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1932. 


Nore.—Values in millions of dollars: Totals for continents include trade with countries other 
than those specified. 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
Raw Manufac- Manufac- Raw Manufac- Manufac- 
Continent and Country. Materials. tured. tured. Materials. tured. tured. 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Value. cent Value. cent Value. gens Value. sent Value. “ Value. Se i 
Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. 

i ieedies $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c 
Beleiuimin eae 0-2 4-5 0-2 4-7 4-6} 90-8] 11-6] 82-8 1:3 9-1 1-1 8-1 
Czechoslovakia......... 0-1 2-7 - 1-1 2-7| 96-2 - 3-3 - 2-0 0-2) 94-7 
Denmarkes eae eeeee —| 41-6 - 10-4 —| 48-0 2-1} 55-0 0-9 1-7} 44-1 
Hrances 243. Soe 0-4 2-8 0:4 3-1} 12-8] 94-1] 14-2} 79-2 1-5 8-5 221e AD 3 
(Gorinian Veet samen ce 0:6 5-5 0-5 4-3} 10-5] 90-2 7-0) 67-2 1-8} 16-9 1-7| 15-9 
Mtal yore meet caret cs tei ee 0-5] 13-0 0-2 5-1 3-4) 81-9 2-8] 66-3 0-5} 10-7 1-0} 23-0 
Netherlands... see. TO] 27-1 0-1 1:6 4-7) 81-3] 10-1] 74-8 1-3 9-5 2h} etd <7. 
INGIWAV. orccainecuieats = - 0-5 - 1-1 0-5| 98-4 2-3) 68-4 0-1 1-6 1-0} 30-0 
Siwiecdemerec cn terme sce = 5-1 Aci Up a be 0-7] 83-2 1-5) “61-3 0-2 8-2 0:7; 30-5 
Switzerland etna seer 0-1 2-9 - - 38:6} 97-1 - 4-7 - 4-4 0-3] 90-9 
United Kingdom........ 8-4 7-8 4.2 3-9} 93-8] 88-3] 97-2! 55-8] 16-7 9-6] 60-2] 34-6 
Totals, Europe........ 11-9 7:5 6-0 3-8] 1389-4} 88-7 152-1) 60-5] 23-6 9-4) 75-5) 30-1 
N. AMERICA. 

British West Indies..... S20 oe lee de Ol, Oo 1-7| 14-6] 0-4) 4-4) 0-3) 4-1 7-6) 91-5 
Newfoundland.......... 0-8} 50-9 = 0-8} 0-7) 48-3] 1:6] 24-8) 0-1) 1:0) 4-9) 74-2 
St. Pierre-Miquelon..... 5 2-8 = = 0-1) 97-2) 0-2) 1-8 sig 0-3} 8-5) 97-9 
United States...........| 108-3] 30-8] 19-9|- 5-7] 223-5! 63-51 53-1] 22-6] 54-2| 23-1] 127-9] 54-3 
Totals, N. America..| 114-0} 30-9] 27-6 7-5| 227-7) 61-6] 56-7] 21-2] 54-9) 20-6] 155-3] 58-2 
S. AMERICA. ge: ns fe ee 
Argentina.............5. 1-9) (73-8f }8O) O07) og.eh Ost) etalk: | 028). 25-2] et aen wrens 
British Guiana..........| — | 0-2] 4-3] 94-7] 0-2] 5-1) 0-1) 13-3) -| 4-7] 0-6] 82-0 
@olontbidae. 4o.teek See 5-1} 100-0 ~ - - 0-3) 51-1 = 1-0} 0-3] 47-9 
1 Tis Ne aoa Goa Rha 3-5| 100-0, -| -| -|- -|} 0-2| 36-6! 0-1) 12-8} 0-3) 50-6 
Totals, S. America....} 11:8] 68-5} 4:4) 25-5 1:0} 6-0) 0-7] 8-4} 0-7] 7-9} 7-4) 83-7 
Asta. Pt eey peewee 
Britis nina pene 0-4 7:3 - 0-7} 4:7] 92%0 - 0-1 1-8} 58-1 1:3} 41-8 
foals see ee 0-8] 22-8] 1-5] 40-2) 1-4] 37-01 1-7} 28-4] 2-7] 46-2] 1-5] 25-4 
Soa) eh lee te 1:8] 29-7, 0-1| 1-5] 4°51! 68-8) | 5-7) 34-4) 71) 43-0) eu)" gece 
Totals, Asia.......... 3:9| 21-21. 1-81 9-8} 12-8] 69-01 7-5| 26-5] 11-8} 41-7] 9-0} 31:8 
OcEANIA. SETS ee ne eet eee ne ee a 
Austr ali@deccnseee sec 0-6) 9-9 1-9) = 325) 323)" 57:6)" 0-2-9385 1:0} 18-3] 4-2) 78-2 
Phann eee ee ad eb 2 8-6) 0007] el OaBl my] Es) oes a eee 
New Zealand........... 0-6] 51-0| 0-5} 44-6) -| 4-4] 0-2) 4-9] 0-1] 2-2] 3-5] 92-9 
Totals, Oceania....... 1-2} 12-1] 5-0| 82-1) 3-4] 35-81 0:4] 3-9] 1-1]) 10-91» 8-7) Sbe2 
AFRICA. es ead eae SOs hee Win) ery ge 
British East Africa......| 0-2} 14-6} 1-2] 85-4) - ul ~ P 644) ee] Stes) Mora] a ert 
British South Africa....} 1-9] 43-2] 2-4] 55-2} 0-1] 1-6] 2-7| 32-1] 0-2] 1-9] 5-5] 66-0 
Totals, Africa......... 2-8] 43-0| 3-6] 55-0] 0-1] 2-0] 3-0} 27-3} 0-3| 2-5] 7-7} 70-2 
Grand Totals...... 145-6] 25-2} 48-4] 8-4] 384-5] 66-4|| 220-4) 38-3] 92-4] 16-0] 263-5] 45-7 
United Kingdom........ 8-4) 7-8) 4-2) 3-9} 93-8) 88-3] 97-2} 55-8} 16-7} 9-6) 60-2] 34-6 
Other Br. Empire....... 8-3] 20-0} 20-1] 48-6] 138-0} 31-4 6-6] 14-7} 3-9 8-7] 34-4] 76-6 


16-4] 106-8] 72-3] 103-8) 47-4} 20-6) 9-4) 94-6) 43-2 


Totals, Br. Empire...| 16-7] 11-3} 24- 


3 
Wnited States. ...i0.25.- 108-3) 30-8} 19-9 Sx TIRZ232ON) GS-ollesOo= Lees O) eo4-2 23-1 127-9} 54:3 
Other foreign countries..| 20-6] 26-1 4-2 5-3) 54-2) 68-6] 63-6] 52-0) 17-6] 14-4] 41-0] 33-6 


Totals, Foreign Coun- pease oie as ETS Pe 
Sey Sere ae 128-9} 29-9] 24-1] 5-6] 277-7] 64-5] 116-7] 32-6] 71-8] 20-1] 168-9] 47-3 
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Subsection 8.—Canada’s Position in International Trade in the Calendar 
Years 1913 and 1932. 


Canada, during the calendar year 1932, even with a material decrease in her 
trade, has maintained a relatively high place among the trading nations of the world. 
In 1930 the Dominion stood in fifth position in total trade and total imports, but in 
sixth position in total exports. In the calendar year 1931, due to unstable trade 
conditions, there were some notable changes in the relative positions of certain 
leading trading nations in world trade. The United Kingdom, Canada and British 
India, the three greatest trading nations of the British Empire, all moved downwards 
in their relative positions with respect to values of total exports in 1931. Germany 
in 1931 displaced the United Kingdom from second place in the value of exports,. 
while Belgium and Argentina moved up to fifth and sixth positions, respectively, 
displacing British India and Canada. In 1932 Canada, in export trade, once more 
moved into fifth position, displacing Belgium and Argentina, but occupying, as last 
year, eighth place in total imports, and seventh place in total trade; the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Italy occupied fifth, sixth and seventh positions in total imports, 
while Belgium and the Netherlands occupied fifth and sixth positions in total trade. 


COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEAR 1932. 


Norte.—The figures in parentheses represent relative positions in 1931. 


Total Trade. Imports. Domestic Exports. 
Country. 

Rank. | Amount. | Rank. | Amount. | Rank. | Amount. 

Millien $ Million $ Million $ 
aA OCIS NE CLOT 221s. o.arc's:s jo.ciesersinteys.6, ss eesses tie Gert) 4,250-9] 1 (1) 2,797-9] 2 (8) 1,453-0 
‘Longs pave heh 2) eS ie ela aR A 2 (2) By 2Ioc ole cae) 1,502;4) 241 Cd) 1,790-9 
NANG IS ES thas Vek s aise bine 6 She ee eal a ae S@3) 2,476-5| 4 ( 4) 1,110-6] 3 ( 2) ¥, 365-9 
eG te ear Ok Sing Wee o aielc os cei lees 4 (4) 1,940-2) 3 ie 1,168-6] 4 ( 4) 771-6 
TBlcles Sica fame i Ee Oa ay Ae ee 5 ( 5) 979-0} 6 ( 6) 612-2)" 6-5) 466-8 
BNET ANGNEh «oh cae s.ciths canuule essicajeiniete 6 ( 6) 978-5} 5 ( 5) 592-2) 10 (10) 386-3 
OS LVELP So oid Slade i ee Pete re ap ae Ta) 946-4] 8 ( 8) 452-6) 5 ( 7) 493-8 
1D Diy 6c eae Sn re ie 8 ( 9) 872-5) 7 (7) 478-3) 9 (11) 394-2 
Pee LS cron eee Sora ave io cloves she 'evele'e,<'eeces 9 ( 8) 869-4) 9 ( 9) 439-1] 7 ( 8) 430-3 
ete IUIBRUGEE Ste i ce oe ae clele atae v otatai 10 (11) 808-6] 10 (11) 400-2} 8 ( 9) 408-4 
PROMISING. P2058 Fiasco Gok ee ok boule see 11 (10) 672-3] 11 (10) 296-1) 11 ( 6) 376-2 


Canada’s Share in World Trade.—Two tables on pp. 70 and 71 of the Con- 
densed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1932, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and not reproduced here to economize space, show in values 
and percentages Canada’s share in the imports and in the exports of the forty prin- 
cipal trading countries of the world for the calendar years 1913, 1922 and 1930. 


Since 1913 Canada has made remarkable progress in the expansion of her export 
trade to the world’s markets, and in supplying her requirements from all parts of — 
the world. The first of the above-mentioned tables showing “Canada’s Share in 
Imports of Principal Countries’, indicates that while in 1913 Canada provided 
only 1-95 p.c. of the total imports of these countries, in 1930 her share was 3-50 p.c. 
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With regard to Empire countries, imports from Canada by the British West | 
Indies expanded from 9-7 p.c. in 1913 to 17-8 p.c. of their total imports in 1930; 
by British Guiana from 9:3 p.c. to 15-8 p.c.; by Australia from 1-2 p.c. to 2-3 p.c.; 
by New Zealand from 2-1 p.c. to 8-9 p.c.; by British South Africa from 2-0 p.c. 
to 3-2 p.c.; by Newfoundland from 32 p.c. to 41 p.c.; while the percentage for 
the United Kingdom remained stationary at 3-6 in 1930 and 3-8 in 1913. 
Among the principal foreign countries, imports from Canada by the United States 
increased from 7-9 p.c. of its total imports in 1913 to 18-1 p.c. in 1930; by Germany 
from 0-6 p.c. to 1-3 p.c.; by Italy from 0-4 p.c. to 3-4 p.c.; and by France from 
0-2 p.c. to 0-9 p.c. 

In the interpretation of these and all tables showing trade between Canada 
and other specified countries, it should be borne in mind that there are numerous 
and, in some instances, quite large discrepancies between the figures of trade with a 
specified country as shown by Canada and as shown by that country. These arise 
in all countries, chiefly through inability to trace the actual origin of imports and 
final destination of exports. <A large proportion of Canada’s overseas exports passes 
through the United States and is therefore credited to that country rather than » 
Canada by the importing countries. If the Canadian figures of declared exports 
be substituted, the total imports from Canada of these 40 principal countries in 1930 
would be $853,350,000, or 3-63 p.c. of the total imports of these countries in 1930. 


The other side of this trade expansion is shown in the other table, ‘“Canada’s 
Share in Domestic Exports of Principal Countries’, which indicates the increasing 
proportion of the exports of 40 countries taken by Canada. The exports of these 
countries to Canada increased from 3:39 p.c. of their total exports in 1913 to 4-35 
p.c. in 1930. 


Among countries of the Empire, Canada’s purchases from the British West 
Indies increased from 11-8 p.c. of their total exports in 1913 to 22:3 p.c. in 19380; 
from New Zealand from 2-7 p.c. to 5-7 p.c.; from Fiji from 4-7 p.c. to 28-0 p.c.; 
from Australia from 0-2 p.c. to 1-1 p.c.; and from the United Kingdom from 4-5 
p.c. to 5-1 p.c. Among the principal foreign countries, exports to Canada by the 
United States increased from 15-9 p.c. of its total exports in 1913 to 16-6 p.c. in 
1930; by France from 0:4 p.c. to 1:1 p.c.; by Belgium from 0-5 p.c. to 1-0 p.c.; 
by the Netherlands from 0-1 p.c. to 0-9 p.c.; and by Japan from 0°8 p.c. to 1:3 p.c. 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled in summary form the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities. Tables 1 to 9 inclusive are of an 
historical character, while Tables 10 and 11 give in summary form, and Tables 12 
and 13 in detail, our exports and imports for the four latest fiscal years. In Table 
14 imports are divided into dutiable and free, and exports into Canadian and foreign 
produce. ‘Table 15 analyses our trade in the latest year by main groups of origin 
and degrees of manufacture. Table 16 classifies that trade according to purpose. 
Table 17 gives trade by provinces and customs ports, and Table 18 by tariffs. 
Tables 19 and 20 deal with our imports and exports by countries in the latest five 
years, while Table 21 shows the values of our imports and exports transported 
via the United States. 


AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE 


AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, 1907-32 
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1.— Aggregate External Trade of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1933. 

Total of 

Imports or MERCHANDISE ENTERED z Imports 

ror Home ConsuMPTION. Exports oF MrrcHANpIise.! for Home 
Fiscal Consumption 
Year —— ; a —| and Exports 

; oC = 

Dutiable Free Total > Beaver | aeredee, (padi oe 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868..... 43,655,696] 23,434,463) 67,090,159] 48,504,899 4,196,821) 52,701,720] 119,791,879 
1869..... 41,069,342} 22,085,599) 63,154,941) 52,400,772 3,855,801) 56, 256,573]) 119,411,514 
18702 45,127,422} 21,774,652} 66,902,074] 59,043,590 6,527,622}  65,571,212)) 132,473,286 
AS7A ee 60,094,362} 24,120,026] 84,214,388] 57,630,024 9,858,244] 67,483,268] 151,697,656 
1872.. 68,276,157} 36,679,210} 104,955,367) 65,831,088; 12,798,182} 78,629,265) 183,584,632 
eViBiae toe 71,198,176} 53,310,953) 124,509,129), 76,538,025 9,405,910}  85,948,935|| 210,453,064 
1874.......1. 76, 232,530 46,948,357 123,180,887] 76,741,997} 10,614,096} 87,356,093] 210,536,980 
1875.. 78,138,511] 39,270,057) 117,408,568 69,709,823 7,137,319} 76,847,142] 194,255,710 
1S76Se 60,238,297] 32,274,810] 92,513,107] 72,491,437 7,234,961| 79,726,398] 172,239,505 
NSH eae 60,916,770} 33,209,624] 94,126,394) 68,030,546 7,111;108} 75,141,654] 169,268,048 
1878.. 59,773,039] 30,622,812} 90,395,851 67,989,800} 11,164,878] 79,154,678] 169,550,529 
USA 9 Gack 55,426,836} 23,275,683} 78,702,519] 62,431,025 8,355,644]  70,786,669]) 149,489,188 
1880.. 54,182,967} 15,717,575} 69,900,542) 72,899,697; 13,240,006}  86;139,703]) 156,040,245 
TSSieyee. 71,620,725] 18,867,604} 90,488,329) 83,944,701 13,375,117} 97,319,818) 187,808,147 
1882: 85,757,433} 25,387,751) 111,145,184) 94,137,657 7,628,453} 101,766,110) 212,911,294 
1883 91,588,339] 30,273,157) 121,861,496) 87,702,431 9,751,773) 97,454,204] 219,315,700. 
1884..... 80,010,498! 25,962,480} 105,972,978) 79,833,098 9,389,106] 89,222,204) 195,195,182 
1885..... 73,269,618] 26,486,157} 99,755,775) 79,131,735 8,079,646}  87,211,381]| 186,967,156 
1886.. 70,658,819] 25,333,318! 95,992,137] 77,756,704 7,488,079} 85,194,783) 181,186,920 
1887..... 78,120,679] 26,986,531] 105,107,210! 80,960,909 8,549,333} 89,510,242) 194,617,452 
1888.. 69,645,824] 31,025,804} 100,671,628) 81,382,072 8,803,394}  90,185,466]) 190,857,094 
1889..... 74,475,139} 34,628,057} 109,098,196) 80,272,456 6,938,455]  87,210,911|} 196,309,107 
1890..... 77,106,286] 34,576,287} 111,682,578] 85,257,586 9,051,781}  94,309,367|| 205,991,940 
1801289 74,536,036] 36,997,918} 111,533,954)| 88,671,738 8,798,631! 97,470,369] 209,004,323 
1892..... 69,160,737} 45,999,676} 115,160,413) 99,032,466} 138,121,791} 112,154,257) 227,314,670 
1893.. 69,873,571} 45,297,259} 115,170,839) 105,488,798 8,941,856} 114,430,654]| 229,601,484 
1894..... 62,779,182} 46,291,729] 109,070,911}) 108,851,764] 11,838,805] 115,685,569|| 224,756,480 
1805) ry: 58,557,655} 42,118,236] 100,675,891) 102,828,441 6,485,043] 109,318,484]! 209,989,375 
1896.. 67,239,759] 38,121,402} 105,361,161) 109,707,805 6,606,738] 116,314,543)) 221,675,704 
180 7a wera: 66,220,765! 40,397,062} 106,617,827] 123,632,540} 10,825,163} 134,457, 703]) 241,075,530 
1898..... 74,625,088} 51,682,074} 126,307,162) 144,548,662) 14,980,883] 159,529,545)! 285,836,707 
1899.. 89,433,172] 59,989,244) 149,422,416) 137,360,792] 17,520,088} 154,880,880) 304,303,296 
1900.2 te 104,346,795] 68,304,881] 172,651,676) 168,972,301] 14,265,254] 188,237,555) 355,889,231 
1901.. 105,969,756] 71,961,163] 177,930,919] 177,481,386] 17,077,757] 194,509,143) 372,440,062 
1902..... 118,657,496} 78,080,308) 196,737,804] 196,019,763} 18,951,101) 209,970,864!) 406,708,668 
1903.. 136,796,065} 88,298,744] 225,094,809] 214,401,674) 10,828,087) 225,229,761] 450,324,570 
1904.. 148,909,576] 94,999,839] 243,909,415)/ 198,414,439] 12,641,239] 211,055,678] 454,965,093 
1905..... 150,928,787] 101,085,427} 251,964,214] 190,854,946] 10,617,115] 201,472,061]! 453,436,275 
1906..... 173,046,109} 110,694,171] 283,740,280] 235,483,956} 11,178,846] 246,657,802] 530,398,082 
19072 152,065,529 98,160,306} 250,225,835) 180,545,306] 11,541,927] 192,087,233) 442,313,068 
1908. 218,160,047} 134,380,832] 352,540,879]| 246,960,968] 16,407,984] 263,368,952] 615,909,831 
1909..... 175,014,160} 113,580,036] 288,594,196] 242,603,584] 17,318,782] 259,922,366] 548,516,562 
19100... 227,264,346} 148,058,853} 370,318,199)) 279,247,551 19,516,442} 298,763,993|) 669,082,192 
i) Ch ee een 282,723,812} 170,000,791} 452,724,603|| 274,316,553 15,683,657| 290,000,210] 742,724,813 
OTe eo 335,304,060} 187,100,615) 522,404,675|| 290,223,857] 17,492,294] 307,716,151] 830,120,826 
1913.. 441,606,885] 229,600,349] 671,207,234] 855,754,600} 21,313,755) 377,068,355/]1,048,275,589 
1914.. 410,258,744] 208,935,254] 619,193,998) 431,588,439} 238,848,785} 455,487, 224/11, 074,631,222 
IGT cis: 279,792,195} 176,163,713} 455,955,908]| 409,418,836] 52,023,673] 461,442,509|| 917,398,417 
£916 4% 289,366,527) 218,834,607) 508,201,134]| 741,610,688] 37,689,432] 779,300,070||1, 287,501,204 
1917.. 461,733,609} 384,717,269} 846,450,878//1,151,375,768|  27,835,332/1,179, 211, 1002, 025, 661,978 
1918.. 542,341,522} 421,191,056] 963,532,578]11,540,027,788)  46,142,004/1,586, 169, 792)|2,549, 702,370 
1910 Fe. 526,494,658] 393,217,047] 919,711, 705))1,216,443,806)  52,321,479]1, 268,765, 285)/2, 188,476,990 
1920.. 693,655,165} 370,872, 958/1,064,528, 123//1,239,492,098] 47,166, 611/1, 286, 658, 709/12, 351, 186, 832 
19Z1e 847,561,406} 392,597,476/1, 240, 158, 882//1,189,163,701;  21,264,418]1,210,428,119/12,450,587,001 
1922.. 495,626,323] 252,178,009] 747,804,332] 740,240,680} 13,686,329] 753,927, 009/11,501, 731,341 
1923.. 537,258,782] 265,320,462} 802,579,244] 931,451,443) 13,844,394) 945,295, 837|1, 747,875,081 
1924: 591,299,094} 302,067,773} 893,366,867)|1,045,351;056] 13,412,241/1,058, 763, 297||1,952, 130, 164 
1925 ....<: 516,014,455} 280,918,082} 796,932,537/11,069,067,353] 12,294, 290/1,081,361, 643/11, 878, 294, 180 
1926.77.22 583,051,670} 344,277,062} 927,328, 73211,315, 355, 791 13,344, 346]1,328, 700, 137/12, 256, 028, 869 
LOD snen. 659,897,013] 370,995, 492/1,030,892, 5051, 252,157,506;  15,415,636/1, 267,578, 14212, 298,465,647 
1928 .5.%. 710,050,228) 398,906, 238]1, 108,956, 466/1,228,349,343]  22,248,691]1, 250,598, 034//2,359, 554, 500 
1929>. 2). 821,075,430) 444,603, 661]1, 265,679, 091/1,363, 709,672}  25,186,403)1,388, 896, 075)/2, 654,575,166 
1930.. 819,230,474] 429,043, 108]1, 248,273, 582]1,120,258,302} 24,679, 768]1, 144,938, 070)|2,393, 211,652 
193d sreierer 574,090,230] 332,522,465} 906,612,695) 799,742,667) 17,285,381] 817,028, 048]1, 723,640, 743 
1932. 388,498,048] 190,005,856} 578,503,904) 576,344,302} 11,221,215] 587,565,517/1, 166,069,421 
19333 256,349,685} 149,921,644] 406,271,329! 473,799,955 6,913,842] 480,718, 797|| 886,985,126 


1 Including exports to the United States estimated ‘‘short’’ in the years 1868-1900. * Nine months. 


3Preliminary figures. 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Values per Capita of Exports, Imports and Total 
Trade, fiscal years 1868-1933. 


Fiscal Year. 


1 Nine months. 


Total 


Trade.? 


Percent- 
Excess of | Excess of | age Rate Values per capita of— 
Imports Total of Total 
Entered Exports Exports 
for over to 
Consump- | Imports | Imports | Exports Total 
tion over Entered | Entered | Canadian I t 
Total for Con- | for Con- | Produce. | *™POF'S: 
Exports. sumption. | sumption. 
$ $ p.c. $ $ 
14,388, 439 78-55 14-38 19-90 
6,898,368 - 89-07 15-35 18-50 
1;330, 862 - 98-01 17-09 19-37 
16,731, 120 - 80-13 16-38 23-94 
26,326, 102 ~ 74-92 18-23 29-06 
38,565, 194 = 69-03 20-87 33-94 
35,824, 794 _ 70-92 20-06 32-20 
40,561,426 - 64-45 17-93 30-21 
12,786,709 | - 86-18 18-36 23-43 
18,984, 740 - 79-83 16-97 23-45 
11,241,173 - 87-56 16-67 22-16 
7,915, 850 - 89-94 15-06 18-98 
— | 16,239,161 123-23 17-29 16-58 
—| 6,831,489 107-05 | . 19-36 20-86 
9,379, 074 - 91-57 21-47 25-35 
24,407, 292 - 79-97 19-78 27-49 
16,750,774 ~ 84-19 17-80 23-63 
12,544,394 - 87-42 17-43 21-98 
10,797,354 - 88-75 16-94 20-92 
15,596, 968 = 85-16 17-46 22-66 
10,486, 162 - 89-58 17-36 21-47 
21,187,285 ~ 79-93 16-94 23-02 
17,373, 206 - 84-44 17-79 23-30 
14,063, 585 ~ 87-39 18-31 23-02 
3,006, 156 - 97-39 20-26 2350 
740,176 - 99-36 21-37 23-33 
= 6,614, 658 106-06 20-84 21-88 
- 8, 637,593 108-58 20-43 20-00 
— | 10,453,382 110-40 21:57 20-72 
— | 27,839,876 126-11 24-04 20-73 
= |"ao, 222,000 126-30 27-80 24-29 
— | 5,458,464 103-65 26-12 28-41 
— | 10,585,879 106-13 31-75 32-44 
— | 16,578,224 109-32 32-84 33-13 
— | 13,233,060 106-73 35-43 35-56 
- 134,952 100-06 37-79 39-68 
32,853, 737 - 86-53 34-06 41-87 
50,492, 153 - 79-96 631-85 42-05 
37,082,478 - 86-93 38-16 45-98 
58, 138, 602 - 76-77 28-65 39-70 
89,171,927 = 74-71 38-05 54-31 
28, 671, 830 - 90-06 36-24 43-10 
71,554, 200 - 80-68 40-37 53-54 
162, 724,393 = 64-06 38-06 62-82 
214, 688,524 - 58-90 39-40 70-93 
294,138,879 - 56-18 47-26 89-17 
163, 756, 774 - 73-56 56-10 80-49 
- 5,486, 601 101-20 52-08 57-99 
— |271, 098,936 153-34 92-29 63-24 
— |332, 760,222 139-31 140-75 103-48 
— |622,637,214 164-62 184-91 115-69 
— |349, 053, 580 137-95 143-48 108-48 
222,130,586 120-87 143-61 123-34 
29,730,763 - 97-60 135-32 141-20 
— |. 6,122,677 100-82 83-00 83-84 
— |142, 716,593 117-78 103-39 89-09 
— |165,396, 430 118-51 114,35 97-72 
— |284,429,106 135-69 115-04 85-76 
— |401,371, 405 143-28 139-19 98-13 
— |236, 680, 637 122-92 129-96 106-99 
— |141,641,568 112-76 124-92 112-78 
— |123,216,984 109-72 136-00 126-23 
103,335,512 - 91-72 117-83 122-31 
89,584, 647 ~ 90-12 77°09 87-39 
-— | 9,061,613 100-16 54-86 55-06 
— | 74,442,468 118-32 44.55 38-20 


2 Not including exports of foreign produce. 


3 Preliminary figures. 
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3.—_Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years 1868-1933. 


Nore.—Up to 1919 “‘silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, unmanufactured”’ 
was included in ‘‘coin and bullion”’ but since that time it has been regarded as ‘‘merchandise’’. The figures 
from 1899 have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 


Exports. Total Im- 

Total a —$—____—__—_—_—_————— ports and 

Fiscal Year. Imports. Exports of 

Canadian. Foreign. Total. Coin and 

Bullion. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
USGS ron e.g oh che cee as 4,895,147 4,866, 168 = 4,866,168 9,761,315 
DSO Qos a. lateae Bean tia Mere apcesie a 4,247,229 4,218,208 = 4,218, 208 8,465,437 
TSO ce tec Meee ree rae 4,335,529 8,002,278 - 8,002,278 12,337, 807 
1K ft ORE ree cok A ic dp eS 2,733 , 094 6,690,350 = 6,690,350 9,423,444 
LS licrurn stp eee Loe ei 2,753, 740 4,010,398 - 4,010,398 6,764, 147 
1 ROSES Jeers Res et ORT SMS RRS Ges 3,005, 465 3, 845, 987 = 3, 845, 987 6, 851,452 
dC a Rea ok SC ee ISN 9 ad 5 4,223,282 1,995, 835 = 1,995, 835 6,219,117 
UR GOS oc Renate: ce evnehe clei ain 2,210,089 1,039, 837 = 1, 039, 837 8,249, 926 
US UG tc We, cea ice. Romer elec cee ate 2,220,111 1,240, 037 = 1, 240, 037 8,460, 148 
TSifie- ut hicte eo 2,174,089 - 133,039 733,739 2,907, 828 
Hoyle Agere ens Barbe a ce, Se Rete sade 803,726 - 168, 989 168, 989 972,715 
1S) eo UE Sa a ey A: loom tan tid 8 1,639, 089 - 704, 586 704, 586 2,343,675 
SSO tr cr.) Lot eae ROA eee 1,881,807 - Slike (ate DWC Agh whats) 3, 653, 562 
US Bes, sos host tera eases, Ces Pe 1,128,275 - 971, 005 971,005 2,094,280 
TSS 2 ees Sarena trea ee See 1,503, 743 - 371, 093 371, 093 1, 874, 836 
1 obese tet Hi Rea eae ee Set Si i ie 1,275, 523 - 631, 600 631, 600 1,907, 123 
i Voted pes ects yA oh BA 5 Hehe tacit 2,207, 666 = 2,184, 292 2,184,292 4,391,958 
LSSaR es een cn akan eee 2,954,244 - 2,026, 980 2,026, 980 4,981,224 
USS Or Pred. oc Cenc eie eer Mere eter ieyae 3,610,557 - 56,531 56, 531 3, 667, 088 
UU as eile, |: en eee en Reece oe ee 532,218 - 5,569 5,569 537, 787 
SSS Tiers. woes oh Ae oe eT 2,176,472 - 17, 534 17, 534 2,193,006 
Lifes tals a SEAR Ce SIE, ee TSR A 575, 251 - 1,978, 256 1,978, 256 2,553,507 
TS OO ee a Retrens batey ese aeceneae ey: 1,083,011 - 2,439,782 2,439, 782 3,522,793 
ILS OM ale ty ae mena her 5 tela aes 1,811,170 129,328 817,599 946, 927 2,758, 097 
1 oo ee ret nts aD ae 1,818,530 306, 447 1,502,671 1,809,118 3,627,648 
Leos te tat Are mete eee ete 6,534, 200 309, 459 3, 824, 239 4,133,698 10, 667,898 
LSOA Ss SRS eee ate ay wane ae 4,023,072 310, 006 1,529,374 1,839,380 5, 862,452 
dbo PREIS ic, Beck RUE SRM Ste 4,576,620 256,571 4,068,748 4,235,319 8,901,939 
TS OGR.: ios seep eee tre aerate 5,226,319 207, 532 4,491,777 4,699,309 9,925,628 
SO eck 2 PMI eSee Ree. eens ae 4,676,194 327,298 81655252 3,492,550 8,168,744 
L308 Lee eR Ch eee er 4,390, 844 1,045,723 3,577,415 4,623,138 9,013, 982 
SOQ eo st oka Eye eA. cane hoit: 4,629,177 1,101,245 2,914,780 4,016,025 8, 645, 202 
1 OL) apelrear AN KG w eek Me ae eee. 8,152,640 1,670, 068 6, 987,100 8,657, 168 16, 809, 808 
OO Ts ae ie A Rete 2 ee, Pa 3,307, 069 - 1,978,489 1,978,489 5, 285,558 
LOO ZT ccna bade dante nn ete 6,053, 791 - 1,669,422 1,669,422 UR els: 
TO0S) ge J cho eee oe eraser aon Nee 8,695, 707 - 619, 963 619, 963 9,315,670 
LOO Aes Bac tp cot ey cre ih. gee eae 7,554,917 ~ 2,465,557 2,465,557 . 10,020,474 
TSO D5 5. < aloe Wisner dogs. stesso eee 9,961,340 - 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806,151 
M9002 pes Ohare tee, @ oh e sco 6,670,527 - 9, 928, 828 9,928, 828 16,549,355 
TIO C(O mmoOnt hs ie. ite eee 7,029, 047 = 13, 189, 964 13, 189, 964 20,219,011 
OOS Ue eee arte tie est cc ake 5, 887, 737 - 16, 637, 684 16, 637, 654 22,525,391 
1ST Oe RL So, Me I ere ener The 9,611, 761 2 1,589,791 1,589, 793 11,201,554 
TOM OE ah hos Seo tore meee. ate mera 5,514,817 - 2,594, 536 2,594, 536 8,109,353 
1 Bee se eee aan re noe Ronee eR 9,226,715 - 7,1965,155 Tol 9Ge 55 16,422,870 
1 Bie ah oR Le Cane wr EN 25,077,515 = 7,601,099 7,601, 099 32,678,614 
RO Sr ratath oer pie che oan ae 4,309,811 = 16,163, 702 16,163,702 20,473,513 
HY: Voce see ee Raa Mehit ONE R A aK Ht 14,498, 451 1,219 23,559,485 23, 560, 704 38,059, 155 
Go Srrexcnecd Seceteh omtcc cnc ei Soar tee ee 131,483,396 667 29,365, 701 29, 366,368 160, 849, 764 
LOTG EI ki. eee tase aS Tete: 33, 876, 227 315 | 103,572,117 | 103,572,432 137,448, 659 
TOU ee << Bree PSR OS DES 26, 986, 548 86, 087 196,460, 961 196,547,048 223,533,596 
NGI S Red dtc eee Mi rate 11,290,341 290,281 3,201,122 3,491, 403 14,781,744 
TOUGUSS Ck. Sanaa eee ee cee Se = = = = = 

TO eros anit ae meee Rene sac wen 50, 468 , 494 230,117 49,815,279 50, 045,396 100, 508, 890 
1 DA RRR ae Ba ac Kane Aone eh a tee TAPAS CUPS) 24,368, 846 9,815,827 34,184,673 41,403, 448 
TAA EE SA a a ds BRR eka 4,788,246 18, 085, 904 5,251,430 23,050 ;00L 28,125,577 
DOr Sak we atic tne aa AG aca ee 26,455, 231 1,766, 060 25,782,806 27,548, 866 54, 004, 097 
1 AE eam Pipe he Atak, at aR BR ie ory nx 3,496, 705 12,521,619 12,924,211 25,445, 830 28, 942,535 
LV fi hahaa rch MR Bak eee 3 sai at 4,142,292 2,948, 353 | 1,971,620 4,919,973 9, 062, 265 
IC Voi Aa RR a RRR Aa oat Bis Son 51,437, 859 45, 880,408 25, 242,303 Cll 22 abe 122,560,570 
1 COAT sos OUR gt ER SEAN A Re k Reeh, 46, 086,458 2,011,391 43,040,819 45,052,210 91,138, 668 
WUE Sire cit Aart ele Rene ii tie 31,308, 807 30, 855, 656 31,031,311 61, 886, 967 93,195,774 
DAD apie Be fe ete ee a AR raed 29,560,310 36, 932,465 58, 299,998 95 , 232,463 124, 792,773 
1930 eee ee cet: ecient 2,716,218 410,435 4,494,783 4,905,218 7,621, 436 
OSU tall seem paces ordi x erneoete 39,126,924 80 44,996,512 44,996,592 84,123,516 
LOS Deion tee aan doce oe ee 1,815,016 44,994,578 22, 860, 214 67,854,792 69, 669, 808 
UR EE YIR & Sake hs Meron Doon oa Bean 1,010, 985 50, 722, 602 6, 842,342 57,564, 944 58,575,929 


1No record for 1919 imports and exports. 2 Preliminary figures. 
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Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-92, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 


1868-1932, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, fiscal years 1868-1932. 


Nortrre.— Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
For statistics of net customs revenue see Statement of Customs 


factured state, is considerably smaller. 
Duties, Table 4, in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


The figures in this table are the gross 


Duties Duties pi ai Duties | Duties of Herel 
Fiscal Collected| Collected |of Collection Fiscal Collected} Collected jof Collection 
Year. on on to Gross Year. on on to Gross 
Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. 
a $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
Bees is, 5... 17, 986 8,801,446 5-99 || 1881......... 8,141 18,492,645 3-87 
TRS tush. - 14, 403 8,284,507 ODM TSR 2 Sd Sax a. 8,810 21,700,028 3-33 
Pe ae Gs... 37,912 9,425, 028 5-41 W 1883... ....,.. 9,756 23, 162, 553 3-26 
1871 36,066 11,807,590 4-21 | 1884......... 8,515 20, 156, 448 3-96 
Meee A e:.... 24, 809 13, 020, 684 4-04 |} 1885......... 12,305 19,121,254 4-14 
Pepe. 20, 152 12,997,578 4-35 || 1886......... 20,726 19, 427,398 4-10 
Cen mes iG «.- 14,565 | 14,407,318 4-690 1887 5.552503. 31,397 22,438,309 3-64 
fades cy... 7,243 15,354, 139 4-44 }| 1888......... 21,772 22,187,869 3°81 
Se 4,500 12,828,614 5-61 || 1889......... 42,207 23,742,317 3:62 
PAs es... 4,103 12,544,348 & 769) 1890.2: foc... 93 , 674 23,921, 234 3-63 
BOtcie g sk... 4,161 12,791,532 Si hS i A801 2.8. 25.. 64, 803 23,416, 266 3-83 
a 4,272 12,935,269 5-56 || 1892......... 108 20,550,474 4-39 
oe 8,896 14,129, 953 5-04 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Duties of Expense Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Fiscal | Collected |ofCollection|| Fiscal | Collected |of Collection] Fiscal | Collected |jof Collection 
Year. on to Gross |} Year. on to Gross || Year, on to Gross 
Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
1893..... 21,161,711 4-26 || 1906...} 46,671,101 3-31 | 1919...| 158,046, 3341 3-13 
1894..... 19,379, 822 4-75 || 19072...| 40,290,172 3-04 |} 1920...| 187,524,182! 2-49 
1895... 17,887,269 5-13 || 1908...| 58,331,074 3-30 || 1921 179, 667, 683! 3-36 
1896..... 20,219, 037 4-43 || 1909...| 48,059,792 4-15 || 1922. 121, 487,394! 3-22 
i 19,891,997 4-73 || 1910...| 61,024,239 3-31 || 1923...} 133,803,370! 2-58 
1898..... 22,157,788 4-37 || 1911 73,312,368 2-98 | 1924. 185, 122,345 2-49 
1899..... 25, 734, 229 4-02 || 1912 87,576,037 2-78 || 1925...| 120,222,454 3-09 
1 28,889,110 3-71 || 1913. . .|115, 063, 688 2-74 || 1926. 143, 933,111 2-83 
1001, > -... 29, 106, 980 3-86 || 1914...|107, 180,578 3-59 || 1927...] 158,966,367 2-66 
1902..... 32,425,532 3-62 | 1915...| 79,205,910! 4-77 || 1928...] 171,872,768 3-09 
1903..... 37,110,355 3-31 || 1916...|103, 940, 101! 3-55 || 1929...] 200,479,505 3-02 
1904..... 40,954,349 3-31 || 1917.. .|147, 631, 4551 2-54 || 1930. 199, 011,628 3-30 
1905..... 42,024,340 3:49 || 1918...|161,595, 629! 2-51 || 1931 149, 250, 992 4-45 
1932. 113,997,851 4-87 


1 Includes War tax. 


2 Nine months. 


EN 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to Other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1933. 


Per cent Can. Per cent. Can. Total 

xports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports of 

Fiscal Year United U.K. to Total United U.S. to Total} - Other Canadian 

Kingdom. | Can. Exports. States. Can. Exports.| Countries. Produce. 

(mdse. ) (mdse. ) 
$ p.c $ p.c $ $ 

17,905,808 |. 36-9 25,349, 568 52-3 5, 249, 433 48, 504, 809 
20, 486, 389 39-1 26, 717, 656 51-0 5,196, 727 52,400, 772 
22,512,991 38-1 30,361,328 51-4 6,169,271 59,043,590 
21,733,556 37-7 29, 164,358 50-6 6,732,110 57, 630,024 
25, 223,785 388°3 | . 82,871,496 49-9 7, 735, 802 65, 831,083 
31,402,234 41-0 36,714, 144 48-0 8,421, 647 76,538,025 
35, 769, 190 46-6 33, 195, 805 43-3 7,777,002 76,741,997 
34, 199, 134 49-1 27,902, 748 40-0 7,607,941 69, 709, 823 
34,379,005 47-4 30,080, 738 41-5 8,031, 694 72,491,437 
35,491,671 52-2 24,326,332 35-8 8,212,543 68,030,546 
35, 861, 110 52-7 24,381,009 35-9 7, 747, 681 67,989, 800 
29,393, 424 47-1 25,491,356 40-8 7,546, 245 62,431,025 
- 35, 208,031 48-3 29,566,211 40-6 8,125,455 72,899, 697 
42,637,219 50-8 34,038,431 40-5 7,269,051 83,944, 701 
39,816, 813 42-3 45, 782,584 48-6 8,538,260 94,137,657 
39,538,067 45-1 39,513,225 45-1 8,651, 139 87, 702,431 
37,410, 870 46-9 34,332,641 43-0 8,089, 587 79, 833,098 
36,479,051 46-1 35,566, 810 44-9 7,085,874 79,131, 735 
36, 694, 263 47-2 34, 284, 490 44-1 6,777,951 77, 756, 704 
38,714,331 47-8 35, 269, 922 43-6 6,976, 656 80,960, 909 
33, 648, 284 41-3 40, 407, 483 49-6 7,326,305 81,382,072 
33,504,281 41-7 39,519,940 49-2 7, 248, 235 80,272, 456 
41,499, 149 48-7 36, 213, 279 42-5 7,545, 158 85, 257,586 
43,243, 784 48-8 37, 743,430 42-6 7,684,524 88, 671, 738 
54,949,055 55-5 34, 666,070 35-0 9,417,341 99,032,466 
58, 409, 606 55-4 37,296, 110 35-4 9,783, 082 105, 488, 798 
60,878,056 58-6 32,562,509 31-4 10,411, 199 103, 851,764 
57,903 , 564 56-3 35, 603 , 863 34-6 9,321,014 102, 828,441 
62,717,941 57-2 37,789,481 34-4 9, 200, 383 109, 707, 805 
69, 533, 852 56-2 43 , 664, 187 35°3 10,434,501 123, 632,540 
93,065,019 64-4 38, 989,525 27-0 12,494, 118 144, 548, 662 
85, 113, 681 62-0 39,326, 485 29-0 12, 920, 626 137,360, 792 
TOOO Tee a oe 96,562,875 57-1 57,996, 488 34-2 14, 412, 938 168,972,301 
OLY ee aS RR aoe 92,857,525 52-3 67, 983, 673 38-3 16,590, 188 177, 431,386 
G02 encetntan ctor 109,347,345 55-8 66, 567,784 34-0 20, 104, 634 196,019, 763 
MOOS ce cpcts ctype 125,199,980 58-4 67,766,367 31-6 21,435,327 | - 214,401,674 
1908 «oc treekte et ws 110, 120, 892 55-5 66, 856, 885 33-7 21, 436, 662 198,414,439 
1 UU epee es 97,114, 867 50-9 70,426, 765 36-9 23.313,314 190, 854, 946 
LT Oa Ee OE 5 127, 456, 465 54-1 83,546, 306 35-5 24,481,185 235,483,956 
LOOT Ee cose acckn 98,691, 186 54-7 62,180,439 34-4 19, 673, 681 180,545,306 
LOOS Shree octets 126, 194, 124 51-1 90,814,871 36-8 29,951,973 246, 960, 968 
19007 comics okec 126,384, 724 52-1 85,334, 806 30-2 30, 884, 054 242, 603, 584 
DOL OS eae ace arec tees 139, 482,945 50-0 104,199, 675 37°3 35,564,931 279,247,551 
OL cere 132, 156, 924 48-2 104, 115, 823 38-0 38,043, 806 274,316,553 
OUR cial tseoe 147, 240, 413 50-7 102,041,222 35-2 40, 942, 222 290, 223,857 
NOLS R cek cae eake 170, 161, 903 47-8 139, 725, 953 39-3 45, 866, 744 355, 754, 600 
HOLA. eee oe 215,253,969 49-9 168,372, 825 37-9 52,961,645 431,588, 439 
i UR Se ere eee se Soe 186, 668,554 45-6 173,320,216 42-3 49, 430,066 409, 418,836 
IGUGER. cca oe 451,852,399 60:9 | 201,106,488 27-1 88, 651,751 741,610, 638 
TOUT Ses Setewle ke 742,147,537 64-5 280, 616,330 24-4 128,611,901 | 1,151,375, 768 
A) Sek retest Sea 845, 480, 069 54-9 417, 233 , 287 27-0 277,314,432 | 1,540,027, 788 
HONG cers he eects 540, 750,977 44-5 454,873,170 37-4 220,819,659 | 1,216,443,806 
LOZOK hc hels se tite 489, 152,637 39-5 464, 028, 183 37-4 286,311,278 | 1,239,492,098 
oT a ctee eee 312,844,871 26-3 542,322,967 45-6 333,995,863 | 1,188,163, 701 
O22 eats Since ete 299,361,675 40-4 292,588, 643 39-5 148, 290,362 740, 240, 680 
1 he ee Be rar a 379, 067,445 40-7 369,080, 218 39-6 183,303. 780 931,451, 443 
AUD age PE et OR 360,057,782 34-4 430,707,544 41-2 254,585,730 | 1,045,351,056 
LO 2b iis Poses hor 395, 843 , 433 37-0 417,417,144 39-0 255,806,766 | 1,069,067,353 
O26 ee ck aa. 508, 237,560 38-6 474 , 987,367 36-1 332,130,864 | 1,315,355, 791 
I Vat oe aa ee ae 446,872,851 35-7 466,422,789 37-3 338,861,866 | 1,252, 157,506 
MO 28 ett eters bas 410,691,392 33-4 478, 145,383 38-9 339,512,568 | 1, 228,349,343 
LOO is Sete art 429,730,485 31-5 499,612,145 36-7 434,367,042 | 1,363, 709.672 
NOSO ar cesen occ 281,745, 965 25-2 515,049, 763 46-0 323,462,574 | 1,120, 258,302 
TOS Bad tee. ie 219,246, 499 27-4 349, 660, 563 43-7 230, 835, 605 799, 742, 667 
1932. 174, 048, 725 30-2 235,186,674 40-8 167,113, 903 576,344,302 
19332282 ase 184,361,019 38-9 143, 160, 400 30-2 146, 278, 536 473,799, 955 


1 Nine months. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-1933. 


Total 


Imports for 


Home 


Consumption. 


$ 
67,090, 159 
63, 154,941 
66,902,074 


84, 214,388 
104, 955,367 
124,509, 129 
123, 180, 887 
117, 408,568 

92,513, 107 

94, 126,394 

90,395,851 

78,702,519 

69, 900, 542 


90, 488,329 
111,145, 184 
121,861,496 
105, 972,978 

99,755,775 

95, 992, 137 
105, 107,210 
100, 671, 628 
109,098, 196 
111, 682,573 


111,533, 954 
115, 160, 413 
115,170,830 
109,070,911 
100, 675, 891 
105,361, 161 
106, 617, 827 
126,307, 162 
149,422,416 
172, 651, 676 


177,930,919 
196, 737, 804 
225, 094, 809 
243,909,415 
251,964,214 
283,740, 280 
250, 225, 835 
352, 540, 879 
288,594, 196 
370,318, 199 


452,724, 603 
522, 404, 675 
671, 207, 234 
619, 193,998 
455, 955,908 
508, 201, 134 
846, 450,878 
963 , 532,578 
919,711, 705 


1,064, 528, 123 
1,240, 158, 882 


747, 804.332 
802,579, 244 
893 , 366, 867 
796, 932,537 
927,328,732 


1, 030,892,505 
1, 108, 956, 466 
1,265, 679,091 
1,248, 273,582 


906, 612,695 
578,503 , 904 


Per cent Per cent 
: Imports from| Imports from| Imports from} Imports from| Imports from 
Fiscal Year. United U.K. to Total United U.S. to Total Other 
Kingdom. Imports. States. Imports Countries. 
(mdse (mdse.) 
$ p.c $ p.c. $ 

37,617,325 56-1 22,660, 132 33°8 6,812, 702 

35,496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6, 160, 797 

37,537,095 56-1 21, 697, 237 32-4 7,667, 742 

* 48,498, 202 57:6 27,185,586 32°3 8,530, 600 

62, 209, 254 59-7 33, 741, 995 32-1 9,004,118 

67,996,945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323,074 

61,424, 407 49-9 51,706,906 42-0 10,049,574 

60,009, 084 51-1 48,930,358 41-7 8, 469, 126 

40,479, 253 43-8 44, 099.880 47-7 7,933,974 

39,331, 621 41-8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418, 765 

37, 252, 769 41-2 48,002, 875 53-1 5, 140, 207 

30, 967, 778 39-3 42,170,306 53°6 5.564, 435 

33, 764, 439 48-3 28, 193, 783 40-3 7,942,320 

42,885, 142 47-4 36,338, 701 40-6 11,264, 486 

50,356, 268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13, 735, 981 

51,679, 762 42-4 55,147,243 45-3 15,034, 491 

41,925,121 39-6 49,785,888 47-0 14, 261, 969 

40,031,448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14, 147,817 

39,033,006 40-7 42,818, 651 44-6 14, 140, 480 

44,741,350 42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15,569, 952 

39, 167, 644 38-9 46,440, 296 46-1 15, 063, 688 

42,251,189 38-7 50,029,419 45-9 16,817,588 

43 , 277,009 38-8 51,365, 661 46-0 17,039, 903 

42,018,943 37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17, 481,534 

41,063,711 35-7 51,742,132 44-9 22,354,570 

42,529,340 36-9 52,339,796 45-4 20,301, 694 

37,035, 963 34-0 50,746,091 46-5 21, 288, 857 

31,059,332 30-9 50,179,004 49-8 19, 437,555 

32,824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19,007, 266 

29,401,188 27-6 57,023 ,342 53-5 20, 193 , 297 

32,043, 461 25-4 74, 824 , 923 59-2 19, 438,778 

36, 966, 552 24-7 88,506,881 59-2 23 , 948, 983 

44,280,041 25-7 | 102,224,917 - 59-2 26, 146,718 

42,820,334 24-1 | 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 

49,022,726 25-0 115, 001,533 58-4 32,713,040 

58, 793 , 038 26-2 129,071,197 57-3 37,230,574 

61, 724, 893 25-3 143 ,329, 697 58-7 38, 854, 825 

60,342,704 24-0 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842,934 

69,183,915 24-4 169, 256, 452 59-6 45, 299,913 

64,415, 756 25-8 149,085,577 59-5 36, 724, 502 

94,417,320 26-8 205 , 309, 803 58-2 52,813,756 

70, 682, 600 24-5 170, 432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 

LO cline ses fee 95,337,058 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 
LN Ae en a 109, 934, 753 24-3 275, 824, 265 60-8 66, 965, 585 
LU DASE 116,906,360 22-4 331,384, 657 63-4 74,113, 658 
BOY vicitas cc e. 138, 742, 644 20-7 436, 887,315 65-0 95,577,275 
LLY ee 132,070, 406 21-4 396, 302, 138 64-0 90,821,454 
1S Ae ea 90, 157, 204 19-8 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 
TOWGE, soto hee. ee 77,404,361 15-2 370, 880, 549 73-0 59,916,224 
LUT ( SA A ee 107,096, 735 12-7 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 
MRPLIS Doh cles, core. 81,324, 283 8-4 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 
jE a 73,035, 118 8-0 750, 203 , 024 81-6 96,473,563 
ZOE irs tats tees es 126,362, 631 11-9 | 801,097,318 75:3 | 137,068,174 
LCV Se ee 213,973; 562 17-3 | 856,176,820 69-0 | 170,008,500 
LA Sa ae 117, 135,343 15-7 | 515,958,196 69:0 | 114,710,793 
LORS eee 141,330, 143 17-6 540,989, 738 67-4 120, 259, 363 
7 Ges 153 , 586, 690 17-2 601, 256, 447 67:3 138 , 523, 730 
Ue a 151,083,946 19-0 509, 780,009 64-0 136, 068, 582 
LER eee 163,731,210 17-6 608, 618, 542 65-6 154,978,980 
Re ees leas s.«c. 163, 939, 065 15-9 687,022,521 66-6 179, 930, 919 
Ue es 186, 435, 824 16-7 718, 896, 270 64-9 203, 624,372 
710 2) is ea 194,041,381 15-3 868,012,229 68-6 203, 625,481 
12) Ah aa 189,179,738 15-2 | 847,442,037 67-9 | 211,651,807 
A Se 2k a 149, 497,392 16-5 584,407,018 64-5 172, 708, 285 
SE SS 106,371,779 18-4 351, 686, 775 60- 120, 445,350 
USS 86,353, 691 21-2 | 232,548,055 57-2 87,369, 583 


1 Nine months. 


2 Preliminary figures. 


406, 271,329 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from United Kingdom and United States 
respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free in the 26 fiscal years 1997-32. 


Norr.—For the years 1868 to 1906, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. 


Fiscal Year. es 
Dutiable. 
.C. 

1907269 anonths) Fs ween ee eee eae 32-05 
LO OS RANTES rons Beers Bee eters tenes eotoncvecerns 32-64 
NES) ge Ar MO Oe ve ERS RE GRR AV iG ctor ek 29-84 
LOT OR earn n>: Soe Roe eehres a epee ain ts fe 31-60 
US AS A oan eh RAL By cA Sidebars OP 29-82 
HCE Ss ee a PR A i hee aw 26-69 
LOT re ate ee he ee Ne thre esos 24-47 
PO 4 ak Per, J, eee, Ale ten OOo oe Mae ns, 24-95 
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Dutiable : 
Free Dutiable 
to Total oe to Total 
Free. Imports. Dutiable. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
16-04 25-79 51-93 
17-35 26-83 50-59 
16-31 24-52 51-76 
16-49 25-78 52-29 
15-05 24-34 54-14 
14-72 22-42 58-72 
13-43 20-71 62-57 
14-26 21-35 60-81 
12-61 19-79 60-27 
11-63 15-24 68-93 
8-24 12-67 71-91 
5-54 8-45 79-61 
5-90 7:97 79-10 
8-93 11-87 72-04 
11-17 17-25 64-19 
8-72 15-66 62-97 
9-49 17-61 61-85 
9-12 17-19 60-20 
9-40 18-96 55-63 
8-89 17-65 57-97 
7°81 15-90 59-52 
8-98 16-76 58-59 
8-91 15-34 63 «82 
9-45 15-16 63-88 
12-31 16-49 62-65 
14-04 18-39 59-11 


Free 
to Total 
Free. 


United States. 


Dutiable 
and Free 
to All 
Imports. 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable and Total Imports from 
United Kingdom, United States and all Countries in the 65 fiscal years 1868-1932. 


US U.S: AllCountries. UK: US; AllCountries. 
Fiscal Duti- Duti- Duti- Fiscal Duti Duti- Duti- 
Year. able aoe able | 1°t@l) able ae Year able toe ble | 1°t@l| able hoe) 


ports. ports. 


‘| ports. ports. 


p.c. 
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9.—_Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
Manufactures, fiscal years 1911-33. 


Nors.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Vegetable Grids 


Cotton, 
Fiscal | Sugar, | Oil for Rai 


Raw : 
Rubber | Tobacco, Hides Hemp, Silk, 


Cotton- | /: : and . wa. | Dressed or 

Year. | Raw. Soap -; | including] Raw. : (including Raw, ete. 

Industry. seed Oil. Balata). Skins Linters). Undressed. 

ton gal cwt cwt lb. $ ewt cwt lb 
IOUT |) 271,582 297,338 - 28 ,035|17, 204,271} 8,105,330 812, 622 81,017 121,748 
1912....| 281,402 407, 825 80,916 44, 313/17, 203,513] 8,903,727 727,939 82,661 112,581 
19133. .|-310,101 393 , 239 243,872) . 56,755/22,153,588)13, 486, 459 774,578 64,990 75,776 
1914....| 347,168 393, 862 265,789 44 ,504|17,598, 449] 8,831,010 769, 930 55,572 101, 669 
IOTG— 5.1. |,000;020 411,797 293, 849 65, 045}18, 595, 957/12, 842, 558 730,325 55,370 94,458 
1916....| 298,433 615,923 430,013 99, 132/20, 834, 672|12, 441, 731 969, 679 50,914 80,745 
1997 ..)..| 865,772| 1,267,174 315, 621 107, 580/17, 702, 637|12, 873,970 877, 634 15, 846 138,765 
1918....| 382,807] 2,081,672 408, 850 130, 956/17, 824,947) 8,796,966 880,374 45,177 158, 648 
1919....) 359,470} 2,390,107 459, 685 192, 272)25,103,080) 5,427,544) 1,117,235 72, 887 213,441 
1920... .| 540,787 861, 462 578,986 244 ,335)24, 345, 295)22, 654, 661 964,715 46,553 298 , 985 
1921....) 347,504] 1,103,672 417,301 228 , 062}20, 007, 411/10, 652, 787 986,315 47,090 272,508 
1922....] 432,212] 1,342,390 488, 683 189 ,525/20,870,509| 5,898,087 953, 860 77,833 371,570 


1923....| 571,728} 1,928,386] 258,381)  253,957|/14,548,694| 7,947,410) 1,252,615 203,844] 368,026 
1924....| 419,710} 1,886,162} 216,082)  288,857|15,941,339] 461,5811) 955,966 340,402} 335,495 
1925....| 419,371] 1,692,744) 213,201)  344,509/13, 712,885) 502,5861) 1,008,793 249,032) 361,403 


1926....| 579,272) 2,591,232) 335,755)  469,893/14,943,864) 534,0891| 1,355,738 281,639] 529,446 
1927....| 564,779} 3,177,800} 297,706)  502,312/17,446,774| 579,085) 1,497,438 123,426} 679,923 


1928....| 447,389] 3,377,856 623,148 582,039|18,475,772| 678,6701) 1,462,246 99 , 503 938,459 
1929....| 409,585] 3,241,587 302,197 777, 169|18, 726,618} 507,7731) 1,511,270 27,390) 1,282,815 
1930....| 402,871] 2,874,972 400, 653 733, 400)17,113,472) 486,4421) 1,260,699 42,620) 1,668,972 
1931....} 415,090) 3,080,061 174,711 595,591|16,580,394| 345,4391| 1,067,222 28,423) 1,954,395 
1932.....} 405,687| 3,073,477 386,275 552, 694/13,075,335| 281,3161] 1,009,023 18,348) 2,539, 133 
19335... .| 441,557] 3,689,995 390,055 552, 740/10,199,212) 268,355) 1,009,073 15,810} 2,572,949 
ieee Rags nies 
: Artificial ‘ y - Tin in Crude 

Fiscal | Wool, Noils and Sika) Manila Waste Tron Alumina, Blocks, | Petroleum 

Soar | Raw | Worsted | Rovin ae Grass and| Paper Ora Bauxite, | 7, gots: ae 

Tops. Yarns,ete. Sisal. ae Cryolite. ae Refining.4 

ewt. $ lb. cwt. cewt. ton. cwt. cwt. Pee oale 
WIT. .| ~ 64,224 778,320 - 272,638 536, 604 - 186, 152 35,706) 54,310,597 
Stoo... 7), 954 689 , 304 w= 290,362 564, 296 - 218,998 41,740} 72,231,006 
1913....] 92,092 980, 432 115,710 343,644] - 750,003} 2,116,933 276,170 51,319} 143,338,070 
Iba.) 972,021) 1,072,066 129, 982 189,010 716,882] 1,972,207 312,259 46,076) 177,879,835 


1915....) 131,940) 1,312,885) 128,148) 283,660) 540,922 1,055,724 261,553 29,402) 196,203, 287 


1916....| 211,407} 2,587,949} 183,278) 382,233} 510,472) 1,595,995) 385,959 32,756} 186,753,081 
1917....| 145,812) 2,988,177} 276,873] 323,441) 780,062] 2,318,547) 816,509 35,726} 135,533,089 
1918....| 115,380} 4,418,854) 160,090) 491,739} 505,643) 2,203,506) 1,664,799 38, 683] 191,376,057 
1919....| 158,767] 5,314,793) 161,206) 314,150) 570,211) 2,227,919) 1,916,929 28,044] 260,819,944 
1920....| 117,717| 5,847,787} 360,297) 453,853) 826,593} 1,632,011] 451,349 44,010} 298,540,725 


1921....| 92,772|5,533,1083| 512,109} 453,754) 1,142,850} 1,950,291) 1,198,605 42,727) 311,719,057 
1922....| 125,867/7,225,381%) 570,450} 187,521) 686,483} 656,902} 166,695 27,242) 391,292,960 
1923... .| 182,556/9,110,3103) 933,791} 216,818) 870,542) 1,044,999} 792,210 39,258) 397, 603,716 
-1924....| 193,217/8,606,179%) 1,239,986] 268,722] 1,123,282) 1,807,223) 1,266,799 39,837) 418,791,375 
1925....| 143, 629)5,823,1123| 1,684,811] 255,317) 1,232,567} 911,586) 1,358, 148 43 ,535| 440,671,846 


1926....| 134,344/6, 142,0813| 1,689,730} 439,699} 1,307,473) 1,053,593) 1,336,538 44,409] 470,616,511 
1927....| 164, 234|/7,887,487%| 1,516,448) 519,807) 1,364,897] 1,445,504) 1,647,244 50,858} 596,466,714 
1928....} 138,957|8, 133, 1203} 1,563,020) 524,124] 1,371,469} 1,491,284] 2,663,166 48,742) 709,959,837 
1929... .| 140,219/8,646,998%) 2,240,704) 745,831] 1,314,494) 2,272,130) 3,444,911 58,928) 865,335,849 
1930... .| 103,343/6, 293, 863%) 2,132,362} 459,588] 1,606,931) 2,456,919) 2,738,777 56,318} 1,110,169,704 


1931....] 107,449|6, 649, 2683] 2,569,574) 485,442) 1,254,557) 1,428,970) 2,221,550} 49,727) 994,384,918 
1932.....| 96,245/7,369,4003/ 1,501,739] 468,443) 1,363,974} 802,163] 1,704,029 38, 095) 1,016,355,361 
19335....| 83,557|/8,007,0793| 958,047| 749,014) 792,085 66,514) 745,455 28,763} 845,587,999 


1 Cwt. 2 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. % Pounds. 4 Prior to 1917 includes all 
crude petroleum. 5 Preliminary figures. 
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526 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
Marnty Foop. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 AD DICS sok cick Bie easnere ae Eke Cie eae brl. 866, 003 1,558,375 1,167,736] 1,422,603 
$ 3, 884, 822 6,626, 009 5,091,415 OF O11 p009 
2 IBEKTICS ; Ae Meee PEE Cs Oe ss Ss Roo $ 186 fa a 990 820 
3° 21Cannedror preserved ais. .ctens ete. «ieee ae lb. 4,731,935 3,842,377 2,783,224 6, 774,912 
$ 353,143 288 , 360 194,163 392,117 
A | FJurCesvaNnds sy TUpS, 2.02). ec emetic gal. 308, 069 318,839 246,407 230,210 
$ 202,627 210,709 157,362 175, 758 
MP OUALSe HE GUTUSL so. aake teocteerere re errant eS $ AS530,3211 7, 198 2o0\= 2ov02s OOOO nos 507 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
5 IBSGtS ASUS a bitten beret mernee ha eiiossero eters ee - ~ - - 
6 Potatocsiecccn tate ens hae ee pats - - ~ = 
7 SBUTIPS eevee Aen ee Cree nae pie - - - _ 
8 Catiicd-eere orc ncetorariecraaekosteree GORE in. 14,075,970 6,400,027 8,301,431 9,077,018 
$ 1,019,899 408, 196 500,010 454,125 
9 IPiclclosWemeteccsle ts cine hE Aa ce nen oe $ 433, 657 549, 668 1,346, 262 1,512,530 
Totals av eretables! jcc. cuss a dean doe $ 1,453,899 957,874 1,846, 272 1,966,655 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Grains— 
10 Bale yee cohen: Seer er ee ee bush.} 25,960,614} 11,301,028} 2,235,137} 8,168,571 
17,552,851 7,560,339 686, 120 3,025,852 
11 IBOgnstatces tins oo aa eet ee een ee bush 88 38 84 12,858 
418 260 436 8,395 
12 Buckwheat ee tcoca ee ee eee bush 205, 052 12,595 36,544 170,507 
5 180,313 10,302 20,302 76,093 
13 ODS eee cs SN sin Meee eee eee bush 6,298,471 2,310,014 850,599 6, 082, 621 
4,043,185 1,452,935 303,816 1,971,456 
14 Pegs ew hOlOka <3 igen eae eee bush 19,866 5,695 9,138 8,685 
83,129 26, 160 39,971 29,748 
15 TERS iG sete ebs waco ns ayans tes eye raha thal meter te bush 4,646, 828 358, 088 1,082, 433 2,116,572 
eS 5, 368, 687 286,074 398,546 916, 138 
16 VWalioaeee on Se i ee tocebe nes See bush.} 229,801,402] 113,224,273) 131,679,398] 110,552,532 
260,008,624] 139,798,345) 106,759,872] 65,302,614 
Total sG a ingles seme cc's succes cea $ 287,246,190] 149,138,627) 108,209,063} 71,330,905 
Milled Products— 
17 Bran, shorts and middlings............. ewt. 1,680 88, 043 13, 602 204, 889 
$ 3,101 114,339 18, 928 171, 709 
18 Oavineals.c,. 2 25.58 oe se eee eee cwt. 388, 055 331,390 427,580 650,395 
$ 2,072,979 2,010,839] © 2,216,712 2,201,827 
19 Wiheat. Nourde.. «sn eat come thine ee brl. 2,775,924 2,278,916 2,727,865 2,065,077 
$ 16,971,984] 14,077,257] 12,540,874 7,317,910 
Lopais, MilledsProducts!.2;ss0. oe ote eee $ 19,068,560) 16,227,816] 14,786,687 9,713,893 
2320 4) Coereal. foods; prepared sceswaceres osetia: $ 2,176,645} 2,384, 994 2,441,154! 2,323,635 
7 MES) sc JA eH: Pek aie, ee 8 Aer a rere, or OER A $ = - 36 ~ 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products! $ | 308,553,517] 167,762,533] 125,444,100) 83,421,504 
Sugar and Its Products— 
22 ONC Aigaieinew Peer echinyts 2i4 DYLAN o CRNCAAT ROMER ae oa lb. 7,750 Bala 5,583 3,493 
$ 3,129 2,568 2,118 1,260 
23 Maple sugar’and syrup........-....++++ecs $ 13, 207 8,147] * 16, 024 ~ 
24 SuUmAT, MO. Drs. o Oh LC seo ee eer tere nee cwt. 127,609 - - - 
$ 621, 186 - - - 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!......... $ 733, 086 125,868 94,380 104, 987 
BO GV ELODS artes... eels Bs ee aren ee lb. 307, 240 232,272 196,393 42,191 
$ 90, 189 62,704 45,802 4,876 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—— Ar REATINGY th OOD) .)6. os 6. ee Ne i dcde Sethes $ | 315,417,085) 176,132,354) 182,984,168} 91,705,797 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32. 


1929. 


United States. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


All Countries. 


1932. 
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SS) ee) ee ee ee ys 


48,089 
252,508 
279,359 

19, 634 

2,375 

10, 564 

5,793 


567,490 


115,007 
526,410 
490,716 
167,345 
15, 108 
6,408 
3,818 


1,080,219 


52,039 
253 , 567 
595, 799 
375, 454 

29,269 

116 
114 


892, 847 


1,658, 882 
6,537,584 
231,240 
7,263,489 
431,813 
260,959 
197,142 


7,507,040 


SS ee ee Oe ey 


40, 646 
245,521 
1,873,317 
1,140,731 
2,829,590 
626, 872 
3,947,976 
915,501 
16,590 


2,411,458 


. 10,634,834 


12,380, 823 
12,816, 939 
3,562,618 
5,351, 954 
13 
86 


2,073 
13,217 


42,772 

241,860 
5,393, 657 
5,557,551 
2,668, 696 
1,088,618 
8,778,407 


435,727] — 


12, 252 


7,547,813 


88,425 


. 45 
6, 804, 099 
7,487,014 


8,557, 205 


1,834,712 
2,362,814 


47,551 
288,346 
5,010,348 
3,971, 048 
1,911,025 
539, 009 
236, 562 
12,393 
570 


4,896,832 


632,119 
230,010 


10,337,690 
7,727,678 


8,523, 162 


2,924,538 
poruane 


21 
634 
2,549 


2,406, 728 


2,809,585 


11,446, 874 
304,304 
2,923 


4,815,985 
2,670,650 


1,725,442 


1.021.491 
1.512 
1/204 
3,756 


6,115 
33,198 
4,723,618 
2,466, 204 
1,967, 162 
371,411 
22,477,523 
849, 946 
1,538,447 


5, 554, 068 


24,337,678 
10,002,911 
26,327 
29,939 
741,041 
332,077 
13, 841,300 


2,025,199 
191,315, 933 
115, 739,383 


132, 930, 429 


2,018, 332 
1,273,648 

798, 840 
2,633, 632 
5,413,740 
18, 897, 543 


SS ee ee | eee 


5,367,586 


6, 692 
2,400 


19.265, 799 


— 


10,345 
4,529 
1,350, 140 
216 
1,045 
1,422,954 


417 
58 


23,710,930 


2,377, 666 


8,782 


11,981,893 


2,139 


703 
2,404,046 
16,029 
79, 646 


2,648, 605 


2,867,320 


13,477 
198, 632 


12,260,528 


2,300 


570 
1,466,921 
3, 069 

15, 092 


1,711,914 


1,029,197 


5,015, 620 


25,543 
998, 663 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
1,080,527; 1,882,280) _ 1,664,739 
4,867,180} 8,111,948} 7,095,719 
282,384 493,618 597,477 
5,085,895} 4,254,466) 3,444,304 
390, 087 331,242 255,591 
346, 664 367, 244 273,731 
243 , 763 252,758 180,973 
5,917,152} 9,593,484) 8,403,141 
40,646 42,772 47,551 
245,521 241,860 288, 346 
4,949,156} 7,957,568) 7,102,119 
3,083,452] 8,042,226) 5,658,367 
2,852,171) 2,682,299} 1,928,332 
633,485] 1,094,668 545, 682 
20,696,134) 17,249,042} 11,023,835 
1,423,061 994,794 674, 986 
486, 824 589,490} 1,377,228 
6,083,673) 11,240,747) 8,695,725 
35,699,767) 14,817,071) 3,468,729 
25,743,971) 10,388,735} 1,169,403 
45,976 222,047 25,620 
214,645 758, 505 70,918 
402,358 186,558 661,189 
361,616 165,491 425, 183 
15,657,348} 6,406,181] 3,258,501 
10,241,938} 4,055,855) 1,146,266 
66,093 37,230 19, 262 
230,158 143,310 77,386 
9,456,512} 1,526,368) 1,327,453 
10,809,020}. 1,451,640 534,549 
370,459,551} 177,006,369] 217,243,037 
428,524,326) 215,753,475] 177,419, 769 
476,186,733} 232,763,740} 180,874,218 
3,645,819} 1,988,356} 3,008,574 
5,496,024; 2,582,484) 2,962,696 
598, 412 407,050 488 , 334 
3,073,375} 2,440,968] 2,523,868 
11,405,728} 7,893,960} 7,218,188 
65,117,779) 45,457,195) 32,876,234 
73,796,136) 50,549,600) 38,407,020 
2,238,690} 2,431,137) 2,492,467 
54,332 64, 736 284, 866 
553,587,951} 287,047,429] 222,916,888 
1,681,007} 1,858,519) 1,411,004 
501, 255 526,776 393,477 
1,365,927} 2,415,087} 1,486,005 
419,950 294, 823 187,754 
2,176,348) 1,423,936 904, 209 
4,329,822} 4,798,712} 3,188,138 
322,039 250,723 216,065 
92,505 64,561 48,362 


22,881,956 


2,405, 404 
1,211,448 


159, 726, 251 


899,877 
233 , 867 
576,346 
140, 825 
687, 150 


1,753,174 


54,819 
6,204 


23,312,016) 19,820,570 


8,484,020) 570,253,275) 313,005,450) 243,509,342) 174,768,000 


——_—_ | — | SS | || TS ee TS 
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528 EXTERNAL TRADE : 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. ‘ Item. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
B. OTHER THAN Foop. 
Beverages— 
Brewed: (ale; béer) 5. aaatenecc cee cee ee gal. ~ - 18 103 
$ - - 42 183 
Distilled— 
WihiskeyansGat nc c:. am tecaetrcs oo. cemetoe gal. 20,829 30,676 12,649 20,389 
$ 85, 758 95, 005 41,291 72, 786 
3 Other Sess. 23 eee eee ee gal, 11 9,999 2,504 10 
$ 60 35,436 7,001 74 
4 Fermented! Qwines)ix... ce scetene ate ection gal. 133 164 135 205 
$ 214 247 206 277 
Totals, sBeveravess.. cee. aasame oi iets $ 86,032 130, 688 48,540 73,320 
5h Oilicake:andwmealvet:.... see ches css cheer cwt. 12,880 1,680 2,812 45,448 
$ 30,540 4,580 5,410 60, 182 
Rubber— 
G | PRawiand waste ase .fo. cae ot tans $ 802 3, 202 206 - 
PA EBeltinge)... ce ott ths ois cs See eetnsee streets lb. 218,418 384,775 365, 866 225,425 
$ 75,076 126, 297 112,012 65, 239 
8 | Canvas shoes with rubber soles........... pair 1,213,394] 2,048,676] 1,812,256 756, 828 
$ 893,059 1,432,964 1,255, 600 486,329 
9 | Boots and shoes, rubber, n.o.p............ pair 1,398,976 1,175,607 991,995 963,670 
2,364,776] 1,937,227} 1,578,038) 1,340,048 
10 Hse csc Sdenivain mece Tei ke $ 29,979 30, 961 34, 153 8,418 
11 | Tires, automobile casings................. No 100, 062 40,455 10, 034 4,072 
$ 1,166,614 428, 958 110,110 14,870 
{2"| eLirestand tubes, other. 10-6. neeebe. seeks $ 98, 083 24,621 eho 1? 
13 | s@Othermmanuiactures:)...s2e beens sees $ 1,095,842} 2,589,601 1,987,353 1,498,425 
ERotals; Riabber:..<..5.. se ieomeas con omnes $ 5, 724,231 6,573,835] 5,082,029] 3,413,346 
Seeds— 
14.) R@loviersh. ei Otro eetadee seers bush. 21,169 41,794 30,365 97,146 
$ 229,379 325,075 231,958 664,590 
‘15 | Tablaxseodis: 28a wee occ os. steiner ke erates bush. 1,164 2,937 745, 262 4,872 
$ 4,656 12,336 929,327 9, 686 
FL OLAIS) SCOCS Ltias «cone ees See. cee $ 269, 986 375,300} 1,186,928 -686, 466 
Tobacco— 
16:4} Unmanufactured asa eeees ee eee lb. 6,247,871] 5,293,167) 4,820,202} 7,950,353 
$ 1,926, 085 1,389,334 1,415, 103 2,500,060 
17 | Rodders: nioipsisesetee eae ate eee $ 999,156 322,326 94,704 110,141 
1S Vay tROe. ohne See ae Sept tact re, Ra cok ton 47,621 105, 184 19,240 12,598 
: $ 496,307} 1,398,781 259, 074 144, 408 
£9 | Seneza meat: . 2ie2 SEO .B sitemeter, $6 55 am eete Ib. 100,942 183, 683 _ 19,968 45,645 
$ 115,973 160,595 10, 244 16, 697 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—B. OTHER THAN Foop!..............26. $ 9,688,496} 10,389,237} 8,123,885) 7,019,316 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
WUCtS leet tasers lao aoe eee $ | 325,105,581) 186,521,591} 141,108,053} 98,725,113 
If. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 
20 Blopexhibition ciate orcs reroee Serres $ 7,050 150 4,123 25,200 
21 | Cattle for improvement of stock.......... No. - - 1 - 
Other— 
22 @attle; 1-year old-or lessee tr eo on - = - - 
23 Cattle more than 1 year old............. Nox | 405 - 6, 223 26, 734 
$ 61,770 ~ 623,405} 2,165,423 
24 FLOrses: «Saar Se kat ccc o hee tae No. 2 7 2 10 
$ 250 1,700 5,000 900 ~ 
25 PGUltry. cacees. Mons cae ees eee No. - - 10,561 - 
26 Sheepsamiscencbawwres e desmamnseewwen ener an - - - - 


. } Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 


1929. 


1932. 


1929. 


All Countries. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 
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No. 


— | | | | | | | | LO" 


4,092,113 
5,588,870 


1,126,399 
18,111,595 


118,591 
24,050, 698 


4,110,698 
5, 608, 366 


2,355,431 
24,122,725 
34,112 
267,160 
40,046 
120, 656 


30,118, 907 


1,481,215 
1,995,990 


2,904,579 
25, 856, 136 
70, 243 
477,031 
36,598 
115, 081 


28,444, 238 


270, 102 
337,210 


3,239,164] 


18,722,198 


71, 793 
19, 286, 044 


25,458 
24,129 


2,512, 607 
11,622,256 
17,608 
1,778 
2346 


11, 666,339 


| ee ee ee 


285,367 
692,577 


242,108 
100 


10,377 


16, 085 


425,527 
1,047,993 


258,835 
1,170,700 

450, 956 
7,621, 156 
5,177,217 
2,067, 889 
3,412, 632 

268, 698 
1,722,502 
16, 646,374 
2,786,779 
1,581,023 


530, 229 
1,302, 956 


231, 658 
1,565,596 

595, 072 
9,654, 627 
6,517,089 
2,199,944 
3,469, 303 

269, 196 
1,663, 128 
15,873,678 
2,269,544 
3,022,813 


312,336 
564,596 


72,553 
1,270, 183 


10. 508, 716 
1,256,232 
2,404, 590 


281,411 
374,905 


42,306 
873,173 
261,374 

2,372,796 
1,508, 835 
1,515,324 
2,102, 682 
102,116 
614, 106 
4,696, 432 
450,773 
1,898, 150 


Ne ee eS ee SSS 


347,031 


117,349 


30,582,514 


32, 248,353 


21,062,785 


11, 062, 668 


Se SS ee rey Por 


176, 838 
1,529, 144 
3,027,155 
5,740,716 


5,360 
27,868 
1,041,602 
1,142,095 


216,722 
1,890,451 
3,028,329 
5,745,397 


165, 798 
1,316, 752 
772,831 
1,732,087 


75,055 
580,077 
1,396, 892 
1,917,236 


126,303 
776,406 
1,046,474 
1,151,781 


_—_—$——— | | — | | SS SS | SS SSS S| TS 


7,503,126 


1,213,127 


7,944, 625 


3,237, 744 


2,819,096 


1,992,371 


ee a ee | eee 


283,434 


34,816, 264 


58,527,194 


2,551, 238 


11,035, 258 


6,583, 676 
1,954,482 
2,071,822 
113, 763 
1,127,270 
524,119 
593,017 


76,260,783 


646,514, 058 


6,811,391 
1,504, 264 
1,446,677 
162,188 
2,007,944 
728,221 
660, 284 


71, 630,301 


384, 635, 751 


6,051,319 
1,505,594 
1,206,218 
156, 722 
1,590, 657 
183 , 392 
103 , 950 


48,770,695 


292,289,037 


8,222,922 
2,536, 998 
857,330 
56, 281 
523, 102 
346, 263 
131,335 


29, 630,365 


204,398,365 


ee EE FS Le 


384,335 
3,387 
556, 058 


114, 082 


52230—34 


- - ‘ 
mre * nlp 
ty i 


United States. 
1930. 1931. 
1,449,122 253,418 
1,959,477 320, 444 
1,050,681 171, 608 

16,405,341 2,681,244 
25,508 4,948 
368, 281 70, 206 
35,487 10,539 
113,198 69, 592 
18, 846,297 3,141, 486 
443,615 201,660 
1,086, 558 379, 655 
211,724 69,374 
26 412 
20 295 
418 427 
541 461 
100 460 
187 1,154 
48,249 39,410 
3,062 2eil 
32,047 15, 202 
2,900 1,691 
16,715 26,543 
312,383 154,130 
109,055 34,676] ° 
872,623 278,501 
769, 894 651,540 
1,719,751 987, 654 
2,709,119] 1,499,924 
5,254 4,736 
1,264 1,433 
934, 223 999, 054 
35,719 119,464 
321,854 1,094,720 
468,512 60, 472 
432,776 36, 636 
25,314,492) 7,823,804 
48,626,508) 27,644,374 
273,441 250,138 
45061 2,485 
708,011 472,147 

85, 226 27,188 
2,066,048 531, 686 

147,045 9,720 

10, 142, 460 837,998 
672 6, 02 
108,619 119,514 
660, 222 98,122 
543, 938 66,825 
4,432 ao 
49,300 244 


392,435 
3,516 
588,213 


76, 989 
1,922,311 
160,411 
12,182,519 
920 

166, 251 
676,239 
594, 064 
10,559 
121,481 


277,959 
4,209 
748, 575 


10, 300, 003 
1,165 
179,520 
662,291 
546,504 
5,531 

58, 851 


254, 261 
2,646 
544,110 


27,690 


9,174 


238 , 565 
5,274 
556, 129 


oe 


14 
15 


16 


17 
18 


19 


20 
a1 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United © 


United Kingdom. 


1930. 


1931. 


SSS ee ee ee 


ae) 


i) 


sce co fF FS SG te 


10 
11 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


Ce EL Ce ORAL re Pern regions. sehr No. 
1 eRe ee erer Sey No. 
$ 
Totals, Animals; Efyvinole, >. gscies $ 
Pa a ae As ariaher tii BERR EE $ 
Fish— 
Fresh— 
Halibptye: ses gs SIERRA ED oncins Manes ae ewt 
Herrings.. Bete SOEE G Shines ee eos 
bobsterss: esdy. ic. Sot RAR. 0. Ra gee oS 
Salmon or lake trout.................. ott. 
Mackerel: squire octeae oehes ne i eeee ace ah 
PalwOn sys cio sess POS daar okegey te a 
Simeltavis. cic: 4. s< tpeeceeyss> 2 kame aes ae 
Tullibees, stein: cs das ae Pass ee See bat. 
Whiteligh. cx. 45. sane cetceey ~~ ketone fi 
‘i $ 
Totals, Fish, Fresh!........... ae 
Canned— 
Clans iratehrscas5 hoes Cee hee eee cwt. 
Codfish=boneless,.J2a0) are. 2...sheee ak 
Lobstersa. cc: ¢).. Saat. hu fees ee ee 
Sa lLON Seis Rhos. S eER Ss Cees osc OE ee = 
DBPOMIOS och acta hieadg's Os tes nko woes oe 
$ 
Totals@uish, Canned). : 2 ices. sau} 
Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
@odfishydried!, -S eet eee: son oteh honk ewt 
Codfish, cl ene. LUO ae 
Codfishtsmoked lees mess secr cee we py 
PIAdGOCK eet tae ee cee an eos 
Herring, dry-salted......... “ap 
Herring pie leds. d.u, o<su se et ea ee 
iPlerringssmoked:..sste nee. ook eee te ae 
Mackerel, pickled: cen. eoe0 0.0. eke ee ae 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried......... ak 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)............ Aly 
Salmonzepickled: Seeker. oer tt 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, ; 
Pick leh gee «svc As BEd <- SBR ORE 
Totals, Fishery Products,n.o.p.1.. $ 


eke: 
34, 950 


110,580 


493 


3,357, 935 


8,086 
65, 830 


124 WCE Gio CP Sieh che Tt 
Orotr 


2 

30 

831 
11,392 


77,317 
3,719,872 


200 
53, 820 


66,821 


LM el ipa BS Ral Hed 


3,625, 958 


629 


6, 657) 


736 
20,502 
27,677 


4,107,761 


194 
50, 700 


692,931 


eet Se 


1 
1,333 


31,996 
641,383 


22,060 
1,274,778 
144, 612 
3,116,037 


4,390, 867 


283 
6, 186 


16, 220 


5,051,110 


ie 


77 
12,004 


2,205,347 — 


Pdeod Wt Sh tox 
oor 


28, 646 
1,355, 138 
205, 178 
3,646,393 
407 

3,214 


5,005, 266 


594 
4,315 


— 
aio bt aes 8 liek | 
Noe ‘ 


563 
2,590 
566 
9,826 


16,931 
5,481,301 


52230—343 


On ee | Ey ey ee eee 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
6, 758 1,793 244 1,166 9, 298 3,730 2,267 3,714 
111,739 44,711 2,659 6,834 131, 983 63,550 21,397 26,071 
788 587 ~ 401 518 2,409 4,265 992 683 
144,544 99,554 47,188 34,251 624,954} 1,141,264 199, 888 53,955 
16,154,716] 14,264,837; 2,489,136] 1,852,811|| 17,034,157] 15,771,020] 3,769,548] 4,367,085 
91, 156 92, 896 37,592 27,165 96, 651 94,046 39,303 28,616 
49,151 41,736 34,697 37,277 49,950 41,919 34,918 37,597 
614,174 570, 535 440,046 366, 405 622, 636 572,896 443, 066 369, 193 
382,925 307, 544 190,717 102, 954 383,377 309, 912 190,995 103 , 265 
571,599 448 , 624 411,838 306 , 382 574,807 455, 587 413,601 308, 081 
54,407 81,207 97,394 96,131 54,407 81,210 97,394 96,131 
1,612,966] 2,318,109] 2,208,189} 1,831,554/1 1,612,966] 2,318,133] 2,208,189} 1,831,562 
47,637 45,644 34, 25,570 47,637 45, 34,482 25,570 
564, 149 524, 606 369, 917 244,993 564, 149 524, 606 371,352 244,993 
25,249 16,001 10,772 20,442 25,249 16,001 10,774 20,443 
180, 069 106,619 60,225 124,616 180, 069 106, 619 60,241 124,624 
62,437 45, 868 50, 954 55,490 84,714 76,983 94,353 113,195 
660, 064 635,323 698, 202 517,571] 1,051,199] 1,225,013] 1,496,924) 1,213,679 
73,355 53,040 64,877 68, 362 73,372 53,055 64, 887 68,373 
1,091,751 803, 266 832,814 785,859] 1,091,993 803 , 548 832,984 786 , 022 
96, 960 74,167 36,110 36, 868 96,960 74,167 36,110 36, 868 
718, 681 620, 428 267,420 203 , 400 718, 681 620, 428 267,420 203, 400 
116,840 113,407 94,443 81,464 116,840 113,407 94,443 81,464 
1,516,094 1,500,814] 1,098,617 879,347] 1,516,094] 1,500,814] 1,095,617 879,347 
10,793,156} 10,825,680} 9,436,690] 7,850,402] 11,257,772| 11,484,241] 10,292,840) 8,605,189 
‘ 11,721 13,979 5, 825 2,268 11,749 14,029 5,925 2,342 
171,104 215,501 99, 024 30, 836 171,524 216,214 100, 293 31,858 
27,504 28, 168 19, 233 19,679 27,581 28,313 19, 523 20, 138 
288, 369 279,619 192,292 190, 092 289, 281 281, 159 195, 466 194,970 
14, 626 13,698 13, 153 17,036 47, 085 54,883 54,289 63,446 
915,360 856,514 737; 468 746,679] 3,014,735] 3,456,379] 3,048,713] 2,913,304 
793 144 92 30, 009 651, 100 547,769 427,387 473,077 
8,539 1,753 1,036 163,903|| 9,108,342} 8,302,468! 6,317,741] 6,078,853 
2 1 - 802 47,538 62,185 37, 780 32,283 
68 32 - 4,361 469, 841 623, 824 359, 087 271,427 
1,407,221) 1,358,382] 1,037,036] 1,143,124]/ 13,272,129] 13,067,116] 10,117,022] 9,548,527 
120, 293 103, 738 89,745 86,186 541,725 531,398 403,345 367, 104 
1,068, 944 965, 804 750,778 522,811 4,784,829] 4,828,643} 3,195,190} 2,210,468 
80, 784 12821 100, 733 66,811 80, 903 83,242 105, 887 70,545 
374,545 349,726 440,699 256, 072 375,073 388, 207 459, 058 271,767 
18, 120 12,755 8,494 5,327 18,339 12,894 8,678 5,478 
a 223 ,512 172,044 106, 444 55,273 227,179 173,705 108, 837 57,330 
- 23,442 20,873 18,339 10,420 42,505 40, 608 36,971 21,040 
189, 068 188,997 177,899 95,676 321,596 331,221 299,, 863 151,949 
4 10 25 1,409 298] 1,157,139} 1,082,985 771, 998 839,711 
" 33 136 4,356 1,439] 1,998,482] 1,983,073} 1,279,775 887, 235 
Bs 17,341 20,298 11,275 5,932 55, 186 48,613 47,584 28,591 
ee 76,300 84,506 5,357 21,596 172,943 184,819 171,672 87,586 
5 . 35,997 26, 262 17,170 8,879 76,760 73,653 67,253 43,733 
a: 162, 823 117,039 58,354 29,461 310,781 297 , 645 230,525 156, 830 
pe 12, 082 11,488 14,728 14,498 63,281 79,128 90, 894 80, 403 
+ 101,741 86,422 88, 325 75,074 397, 015 483 436 492,985 350, 005 
a 9,626 7,482 4,430 2,414 53,235 58,278 45, 633 48,351 
x ; 53,898 42,402 20,941 8,345 320,597 372,478 267,375 202, 693 
- 25 3,010 41 19 211,600 107,015 123,449 434,491 
a 100 3,398 151 116 775, 295 330,357 359,367 771, 122 
& 8,022 8,163 7,634 3,535 24,210 22,785 22,446 15, 284 
a 173,833 189, 180 123 , 667 45,549 540,313 545,530 403, 654 188,010 
- 2,551,374} 2,324,676] 1,883,153} 1,135,089] 10,399,712] 10,152,994) 7,427,499] 5,445,514 
F 15,513,738] 14,928,048] 12,953,060] 10,651,533] 36,156,069] 35,697,027) 28,894,983] 24,437,078 


532 


emer GS OT me © WwW — 


10 


12 
13 


18 


19 
20 
a1 
C24 


20 
24 
25 
26 
a4 
28 
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12. 


Item. 


Ui. Animals and Animal Products—continued, 


Furs, Hides and Leather— 


Furs— 

Undressed— 
BOavierstioerecta ieee ee re cee 
Foxsblacicand' silvers so). 4 eee nig 
oxo thersiee ieee ee No. 
Wiarton ernie cies eae rato ea eee oe 
UME alc, eee hee dias ete eesttarc Seu eae et 
Muskrat beet susie ato sen No. 
Other ie Fee 8. Ae ee $ 

Dressed BAe we ee ee ei ones akeneeee $ 

Mantitactinesta. 14 tee eee. eee $ 

Totals ss HUrss 5008 hae oan ee $ 
Bits Po. cart aete to nin et ies Se $ 
Hides and Skins, Raw— 

Galt et BRR orcas pate tae coe is San ee 

Cattle: ermine ns oa Sade ec any 

TLOTSC mydienct tore w a Qe Ree tite cares cwt. 

$ 

SCE esa eee heater nian ee Rees cwt. 

$ 
Totals, Hides and Skins!............ preg 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 

Ra rnessttee: te... oa bee on ae $ 

Soloed 2. Seer toe br... He es tei ek pe lb. 

$ 

Wipers: tee hil cee oe $ 

Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.. $ 
Leather, Manufactured— 
Boots anGsushOcsi aap aeete eee eam eid $ 
Totals, Leather and Manufactures of! $ 
Meats— 
Fresh— 

e6t sh Saree le a Ai doit Re ewt 

Mutton 22ers. ccn ea ek cee ae cwt 

Pork Jae ae Ih a Ba ee ewt 

Poul try eee 2 cee es ars sea ae $ 

Cured, Canned or Prepared— 

Bacon ancdinams:. 0 eee eee ee cwt. 

Beel, pickleds aie... eyes mse ns eee ee cwt. 

$ 

Canned meatsves, 2. cb een eee ae lb. 

$ 
Pork “diny=82i] tds, cnr hae eee een ye eee cewt. 
$ 

ork pickledee.: §) ees SA cwt. 
$ 
soups, allykinds).4.... ke eee ee eee $ 
otalasMeate!. > 207s swe eee ae ee $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 
36,510 37,022 30, 122 29, 424 
952'143| 1,074,736] 653'660/  422'344 
19.765 28.871 65,618 90,307 
1,915,774} 2,0397252| 3,082'948| 2, 476.781 
32/098} 30/359 39/445 74.039 
1,331.563/  1,517'531| 1,548'185| 1,379'320 
95,595 99" 353 17’ 650 16,203 
748°940|  723'603|  3665135| 217,639 
36.315 51.467 56,260 63,854 
614.357; 971/480} 625,180 400,499 
1,337,590} 1, 436.962| 1, 153/549! 1, 282093 
2'052505| 11847'337|  °829'993| 793/824 
2'499'568| 2°140'254| 999786] $20,130 
3" 798 3395 17’ 832 3° 467 
20° 451 18'314 12' 961 7'699 
10,062,029] 10,335,902) 8,136,610] 6,385,578 
123, 929 85, 662 13,047 11,047 
19 : - 

370 : : = 
643 e 12,794 4,944 
8,059 : 91/943 37/944 

48 a = 2 

2,627 4 iS 2 
11, 866 8,334 92, 337 37,491 
z = 114 212 
1,703,244 819,195} 292,024] 451, 638 
645/434,  287°384/ 116.073] 153952 
1,357,797|  902'989|  923.789/ 1,379,102 
2,011,513) 1,201,162) 1,062,592] 1,571,377 
26,764 12,556 12, 480 5,246 
2,064,514] 1,276,017| . 1,125,073] 1,706,827 
66 n 2, 889 4,781 
2, 459 e 25039 28'776 
4,707 36 966 6,817 
91/930 637 15, 180 71.133 
62.157 46, 852 9°707 39,984 
329,754, 241,324)  105,249| «150,276 
6,636,497; 5,555'743| 2,278°616| 1,751,231 
183, 610 45,349 64,559 15,617 
78, 822 10, 984 14’ 164 4’ 675 
9'324 46,274 5° 839 11/389 
176,112} 921/379] 127'821| 101937 
141 18 3 
2,001 283 591 306 
343,656, 559,582; 619,840 «665, 554 
7,519,384] 7,169,425] 3,211,075] 2,818,472 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 533 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
79,445 44,890 46, 467 54,869 118, 145 84, 296 78,540 85,296] 1 
2,152,918] 1,299,410 973, 066 761,217] 3,156,712) 2,426,613] 1,664,064] 1,197,208 
2,989 1,348 6, 604 7,606 30,290 35, 618 95,034 136,294] 2 
331, 246 113,394 336, 707 222,448 3,037,367] 2,575,905} 4,599,661] 3,900,673 
47,357 31,024 24,127 31,670 79,898 63, 841 64,131 107,540) 3 
1,802,086} 1,007,979 664,410 639,768] 3,156,205] 2,577,010] 2,235,269] 2,051,383 
21,939 9,511 8,575 10, 853 48,192 32,409 26 , 568 27,093} 4 
691,272 278 , 936 174, 860 155,134) 1,458,195} 1,019,317 549,502 373,520 
77,309 43,615 66,507 76,994 115,194 97,019 124,339 141,668} 5 
1,712,220 806, 990 839,764 697,140] 2,345,194] 1,825,222] 1,487,894] 1,105,716 
709, 849 574,724 496,344 780,776 2,137,349] 2,091,507; 1,704,501] 2,082,356] 6 
1,056,417 821,759 390, 963 622,631] 3,252,169} 2,782,262} 1,264,892) 1,429,494 
5,347,223} 3,274,814] 2,088,253} 1,199,662] 7,844,330} 5,499,982) 3,135,531] 2,052,163) 7 
91,711 57, 282 32,104 19,974 176,944 104, 180 78,753 51,789; 8 
95,843} _ 89,643 52,652 43,427 137,838 135, 609 78,232 56,153] 9 
13,280,936] 7,750,207} 5,552,779] 4,497,526] 24,564,954] 18,946,100] 15,093,798] 12,218,099 
273,012 286,417 220,750 129,170 471,359 465,874 324,789 209,128} 10 
85,611 65, 881 53,440 33, 666 86, 697 66, 709 55,371 36,319] 11 
2,220,995} 1,295,396 824 , 825 208 1031 4°25950; 7a7| - 17314; 781 854,889 320, 988 
359, 093 441,830 202,337 181, 239 370, 620 450, 081 234, 186 212,396] 12 
6,269,932] 5,711,296] 1,996,189] 1,083,579] 6,472,291/ 5,842,008] 2,264,891] 1,300,330 
20,101 32,691 18,569 15,562 20,101 32,691 18,569 15,562} 13 
219,476 243 , 389 104, 003 60,543 219,476 243 , 389 104, 003 60,543 
20, 487 14,175 7,470 3,622 20,535 14,176 8,130 3,622} 14 
453, 666 248, 276 82,520)" 36,175 456 , 293 248, 296 87,935 36,193 
9,244,131} 7,572,463} 3,048,355} 1,500,429] 9,479,691) 7,730,914] 3,352,967; 1,745,331 
1,004 , 098 685, 157 369, 290 51,7651 1,011,957 691,426 374, 034 53,855) 15 
5,466,055} 3,955,491] 2,663,178 930,369]  7,647,822| 5,352,068} 3,196,096] 1,507,546] 16 
2,470,561] 1,458,481 888,791 160,344} 3,343,558} 1,967,055} 1,100,933 354,523 
3,547,801} 2,619,897} 1,391,562 610,889] 5,157,194) 3,777,127| 2,555,751! 2,359,785} 17 
7,091,188} 4,812,320] 2,672,487 827,797] 9,591,900] 6,496,951] 4,077,664} 2,816,587 
287,441 284, 844 117,287 29,119 383, 186 373, 726 202,018 52,741| 18 
8,005,875] 5,509,521) 3,169,512] 1,038,481 10,656,167| 7,383,375] 4,758,336] 3,203,116 
411,532 258, 285 29, 233 3,402 432, 856 284,113 61,168 33,446] 19 
6,604,512) 4,115,626 465,473 37,212|| 6,990,868} 4,592,786 915,813 376, 035 
8,781 3,064 12 69 11,644 5,337 2,535 3,295] 20 
200, 856 72,404 191 761 260, 849 121,104 48, 105 53,360 
72,137 30, 938 7,455 10,640 79,464 33, 808 11,217 20,576] 21 
1,460, 009 621, 682. 189,526 179,678] 1,595,246 677, 094 254, 838 288, 933 
50, 671 44,781 7,324 109,513 169,384 164,597 90, 014 217,739| 22 
29,784 20, 046 11,624 13,814 366, 582 267, 026 121,770 185,146] 23 
1,054,895] ° 859,715 498,961 423,873|| 7,874,026] 6,579,726] 2,914,273) 2,446,564 
“j 7,195 9,010 1,256 69 row icss 9,078 2,073 738| 24 
4 106,212 135, 066 21,668 983 113,855 136, 083 28, 266 5, 582 
:: 495 16,417 15,555 7,723 250,831 138, 923 154, 806 68,879] 25 
» 149 3,213 2, 522 3,441 93,759 31,999 34,019 19,382 
- 6 32 32 13, 002 50, 808 7,057 13,088} 26 
Fi ‘= 235 1,100 898 250,485] 1,005,186] - 154,553 119,694 
¢ 903 1,089 5,915 5,969 10,061 22, 169 28, 364 28,123| 27 
a 18,887 21,984 131,674 84, 628 123,917 234,581 339,978 258, 188 
i 20 143 58 4 353, 730 573, 925 633, 363 672,857| 28 


° 10,382,736] 6,446,315} 1,678,486) 1,010,888] 19,184,930] 15,030,671} 6,104,976) 4,960,816 
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12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada 


United Kingdom. 


1930. 


1931. 


to United 


ze Po oO FP WwW WD = 


Cream freshi tc) Saen ceases ARnooe gal. 
IMilkewinesh tas ver enrccse ot comes ete mee 
Butters, cscs. Cee, ee cwt. 
$ 
Cheese Fs Fee es See ee Go wieicoae sone ewt 
Millkepow deEatist chscsi< sitet erent ton cwt. 
$ 
Milks cond Gnseds.to.c% cretion: tener cewt. 
$ 
Milk evaporated ......ctemaakeees aecieee cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!...... $ 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax— 

Silt Ariamialiollsan cates ene see eerie eee gal. 
Wish, wwAiale neces sOlls:. eae skeet gal. 
Grease And‘ Serals..o.< . skeuae sae pouches cwt. 
Ono Copebenc ee Sena ier aie ee SARA SY re tones Ot ga, cwt 
MAT COMpPOUnC n... ast sealer tens esters cwt. 

$ 
BICOL OW. vita ae erent Moen Ce em eer tees eines cwt. 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax! $ 
TOES Se css o ous a eRe ae ons a RE EE Siig ose doz 
: $ 
ELONO VAS ei a ee eked lb. 
$ 
SaNSAgereASIN Esthet te eerste enone $ 
AEA re RI Ba sc RR Sean oars VMs cewt. 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products! $ 
Wi. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
Dickie. eee ee er eae es Scuaee yd. 
$ 
Othermiabrics.égnagte ke +e epee ten eae yd. 
$ 
Winderweat $.5.5(g5sa.0 cesses are cates $ 
fPotals, Cotton!: 2 aa euniwoten se $ 
Hjax, emp and jute. on. cee eee eer. eee $ 
1) eA a neces et, ae Pad roe meme A ae O19 $ 
Wool— 
UA Wit stats cis GE ae ea Ge CE oe Es lb. 
$ 
Totals ™Wooll-e nae surimeee cere $ 
Amtifieia tsi icant. .a a seine «corse o $ 
BES Spe is saree Paes 5 ee oh cena cwt. 
$ 
Binder wine. cacti. esd deen Ree: hose cewt. 
$ 
Bags, textile.......- IE Soho eee A oe $ 
Holt esa its aay seasons oxo) BACB C RO ec eee $ 
@oxusotsiand brassteres).... ce ensy enc tens No. 
$ 
Gloveswete.; textilers-.. .scnce.nee ence oie $ 
po¢ksiandsstockings:... 2... Heatariae ona aaetntes $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!.......... $ 


If. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


Milk and Its Products— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1,025,387 
22,639,647 
36,631 
290, 599 
16,295 
158, 864 
49,738 
445,993 


23,537,527 


6, 652 


782,910 


264, 880 
346,271 

33,382 
121,991 


47, 644, 803 


69, 137 
36,021 
33,341 

5,341 
19, 768 


127,232 


4,766 
1,980 


646,917 
210,570 


222,550 


5,944 
23267 
246,587 


4,373 


810,836 


338 
831,562 
16,224, 694 
41,295 
349,230 
13,076 
128,181 
17,832 
157,499 


16,859, 942 


154,418 


909, 550 
337,812 
1,218,044 
134, 254 
83,628 


40,673, 780 


71,464 
38, 526 
13,627 

2,270 
32,050 


218,175 


2,441 
999 


1,044,193 
222,029 


234,517 


777 
25,980 
286,013 
2,737 
32, 258 
40,762 
112,931 
6,018 
12,901 
7,119 
1,500 


976,568 


1,048,925 


736, 266 
11,896,727 
42,625 
398, 796 

8, 550 
81,697 

13, 584 
115,142 


12,496, 600 


364 
401 
592,587 
110,213 


131,734 
49,771 


31,173, 615 


56,735 
24,916 
29,576 

4,129 
29,876 


2038 , 268 


891 
1,121 


681, 265 
99,336 


113, 923 


431 
16, 667 
143,714 


813, 106 


12,410,749 


325 
256 
85,380 
15,974 


53,438 
405.773 
56 


458 
15,777 
47,916 


474, 928 
431,070 


96,911 
1,948,047 
184,501 
39,347 


32,028,165 


/ 


138,510 
29,576 
46,325 

7,402 
24,776 


191,341 


922 
1,462 


3, 663 , 063 
331,346 


341, 006 


a 70d 
14,840 
105, 499 
59,786 


1,386,235 


/ 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
2,833,640] 2,293,270] 1,121,974 65,814] 2,834,354] 2,293,330] 1,121,974 65,814] 4 
5,225,429] 4,679,804} 2,168,849 129,285|| 5,227,012} 4,679,984] 2,168,849 129, 285 
3,753,871] 3,099,754] 1,208,478 362,764] 2,753,871] 3,099,754] 1,208,478 362,764] 2 

833, 678 699, 190 239,814 51,806 833, 678 699, 190 239, 814 51,806 

2,314 207 702 6, 736 18, 892 13,094 11, 629 109,173] 3 
71,032 8,763 17,016 148, 275 764, 836 543,851 389,419} 2,362,888 
- 74,119 67, 867 32,701 15,747] 1,126,092 922, 937 795,904 854,247] 4 
1,869,525} 1,498,833 546, 691 197,483] 25,181,853} 18,278,004] 12,989,726] 10,593,967] 
471 6,41 8,547 5, 847 50, 147 50, 145 55, 088 48,987| 5 
247,479 181, 127 149, 660 133, 287 608, 466 579, 102 645, 327 491,431 
19,392 10,117 13,964 = 207, 869 154, 795 119,443 74,074], 6 
180, 182 98, 426 115, 783 5] 2,364,967] 1,731,840} 1,361,304 865, 106 
1, 240 2,103 5 , 55 78,548 84, 985 85,640 75,396] 7 
10, 687 18,306 45 321 747,312 951, 150 977, 825 623, 555 
8,473,375| 7,205,673] 3,249,421 660,467|| 35,763,487| 27,484,354; 18,787,543] 15,118,063 
11,554 3,048 22.127 1,213 124,721 56, 425 152,891 82,797] 8 
11,631 2,935 17,375 1,585 131,292 52, 258 125, 152 45,704 
3,345,625) 3,309,291] 2,434,162} 2,437,859] 4,098,518] 3,545,725] 3,039,524] 2,530,483] 9 
1,428,764] 1,290,373 661, 801 378,809] 1,742,272] 1,380,589 776, 419 396, 990 
15,330 15,486 17,291 16,306 24,621 19, 739 18,879 19,906], 10 
51,010 25,000 16,036 7, 848 134, 644 59, 290 23,796 18, 158 
1 3 48 - 6, 930 13, 957 1,720 65,103] 14 
22 31 360 - 102, 020 172, 856 24,841 510, 153 
25 663 73 2,023 2,983 2, 682 5,392 3,853] 12 
320 6, 408 742 14,349 39, 681 33,457 59,386 31,573 
30,619 7,057 3, 167 19, 831 32,179 9,513 3,341 37,897| 13 

255, 487 51,092 15,890 49, 239 270, 228 69,347 17, 654 105,519 

1,747,436] 1,380,262 712,204,  452,212|) 2,421,434) 1,776,910] 1,038,425} 1,113,030 
5,043 61,051 1,489 2,100 919,767} 1,158,835 186,936 659,941] 14 
1,892 20, 187 536 622 319, 169 429, 280 66, 122 161, 998 

29,251 55,573 37,448 33,218] 1,168,599} 1,710,055] 1,752,628} 2,672,975] 15 
3,328 6,278 4,203 3,297 , 643 175,807 167,505 229,710 

881,320 504,131 381, 584 383,096] 1,405,745 955, 933 646, 096 621,243] 16 

260,973 267,322 209,511 182, 946 260, 973 267, 343 209,721 187,371] 17 

599,370 581,025 363,557 165, 754 599,370 581,090 364, 173 174,707 

84,993,501} 66,894,165) 34,068,408] 22,342, 515]| 158,757,272] 133,009,145] 83,714,772] 68,798,683 
783 198 2,445 568 488, 800 545, 986 351,261 373,599] 18 

1,151 980 8,571 3,235 238, 437 272,117 210,036 118,810 
24,370 15,383 8, 198 2,136 549, 673 426, 908 690, 705 996,618) 19 

6,069 5,559 3,313 714 80, 755 63,878 74,959 256, 760 
126 633 40 93 163, 764 184,584 163, 158 105,173] 20 

35, 538 19,917 26,795 12, 533 701, 806 842, 588 763, 679 729,445 
34,999 20,706 9,034 4,876 49,583 31,072 15,974 7,891] 21 
7,463 14, 487 7,442 2,847 124,610 153, 280 96,416 54,351] 22 

7,039,910} 5,088,598] 2,687,651] 1,190,005]! 7,840,927} 6,272,016] 3,557,823} 5,121,034] 23 

2,530,420] 1,317,004 291,815 186,803] 2,796,987} 1,576,342 424,492 543, 631 

2,625,865} 1,434,381 405, 086 253,866] 3,256,693). 2,025,655 872, 582 713,499 

49, 839 4,166 4,152 881 245,231 228, 809 219,744 212,061} 24 
250,529 224, 613 110,921 85,572 286, 639 264,771 133, 402 102,173]. 25 
1,401,590} 1,216,533 403, 456 214,474]/ 1,800,885} 1,632,278 602, 841 331,481 
53,904 84, 634 80, 987 107, 153 128, 834 136,178 138, 750 184,411], 26 
573, 152 965, 295 920, 430 924,389] 1,317,290] 1,502,421] 1,502,839] 1,499,366 
1, 662 4,438 578 132,364 101, 894 66, 937 95,433| 27 
10,755 12,568 4,404 2,543 561,327 653,514 614, 848 545,279] 28 
462 99 76 24 124,457 119, 234 86, 883 40,966] 29 
367 186 115 35 149,513 126, 903 107, 468 36,461 
604 593 1, 234 2,614 206,091 216,376 136, 253 27,383} 30 
765 651 668 1,348 464,794 826, 425 866,591 766,402] 31 
4,930,498) 3,961,130) 2,068,531] 1,743,794]; 9,678,019] 9,066,226) 6,504,182) 5,512,130 
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United Kingdom. 


Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


 ] eeeeeSSSeSSSSeSsSSeeSSSSeSeeeeSeeeeeSeseSssSeeseseesS | 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper, 


~- CO 2. 


es CO & BS oH 


10 


il 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 


19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


Wood, Unmanufactured— 
Logs and Round Timber— 


Jigs, Codark 220.5. aie ask «cease M ft 
Logs; other gy fa. s.5. see aes. oc ae wit 
Poles telecnaphe..... crac ate «sss ctttoiot No. 
Railway ties. CG: co chet nee ketene No 
Totals, Logs and Round Timber!... $ 
Sawmill and Planing-mill Products— 
Planks and Boards— 
bE Eo Ceiptreantty: a tacgene aent Rone ree erttwean OF Ac M ft. 
COEAE a. 05 cies cance eaysieg eee Mit. 
DIGUSIAS AT a. cscs eet uus << vie nate Mit. 
Tromlocin. (eee. esstemi tat hy aden wit, 
PING eet cage’ 8 sok yee oe eee writ. 
Spruce A aoreiwes ek te eRe meee wetene wit. 
$ 
Totals, Planks and Boards!......... M ft. 
Timber, Square— : 
Dougiah ir. 26s. « cee ooh Teens M ft. 
Other 2358 .986.: 2.6 BES Ree ob a goto writ, 
JUGS... RRS RE Ss be RE AR eb oo pee M 
PHEK OTA... eiu Gress. os RENE aE sm vie ees M 
Dlingles Gent bess: - cnet bae va opeeed M 
CHIOGKS (E98 Ade wie, htt Aa Ie eee ; 
Totals, Gane and Planing-mill Products! $ 

Cheistinas tresel tg... ss dete... emes $ 

Bulpwrood :'S70e5, We. eee mee «sn teks cord 

Bpoalwood IEG LY sca. ose Meets o.5 aeeioe ; 

Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!.... $ 
Wood, Manufactured— 

Sis Bi a EeieGidm +5 Sain MAES itera no Oe $ 
Sulphate (EPALb) 5.15 dac.s uray oeetee ins cwt. 
Sulphite,‘blesehed....5.05 056.5 cect ne 
Sulphite, unbleached................268. ly 
Mochanioal? 03%. s.<.0 Wee poet ener = 
Rorecnings. f .Ses:..:. sabe eae pera eee ot 

Totals, Wood-pulphyy. 2.00% a0 schaee oH 

Tp OTT geet se RUPE raphy Sears Re $ 

Match splints,.cet....c eee e eae $ 

Totals, Wood, Manufactured!....... $ 


Totals, Wood and Wood Products!.. 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


$ 


2,688 
110° 102 


405,591 
282.015 


392,317 


190, 862 


6, 676, 663 


15, 086 
307,971 
2,808 
262,707 


1,928 
6,081 
41/570 


7,469, 988 


640,573 


8,501,878 


138, 932 
609, 899 
53,095 
126, 458 
728,304 
1,048, 696 


| 020%331 
1,785,053 
61,440 


328, 289 


2,695,827 
11,197,705 


1,878 
84.994 


460, 273 


340,127 


425,328 


39,302 
1,348,322 
252 


19,714 
36,387 
862,303 
3,002 

59, 190 
25,890 
1,568, 965 
80,115 


2,117,119 


187,771 


6,179,125 


7,177,903 


688,359 


8,292,480 


67 


160, 064 
688, 004 
36,917 
81,227 
424,873 
638, 639 


621, 854 


1,407,870 
59,447 
429,540 


2,427,450 
10,719,930 


4,475 
179° 706 


535, 250 
353183 


532,909 


369 


1,349,596 


163, 995 


5,122,810 


8 


754 
2,260 
120, 669 


5,895, 093 


498,177 


6,933,294 


- 308 


115,353 
463,716 
41,339 
70, 869 
408, 660 
623, 638 


574,773 
1,199,353 


6,117 
402, 463 


2,021,321 
8,954,615 


4,427 
164, 649 


90.050 
49\324 


214,473 


16,553 


375,691 


117,051 


3,252,621 


18,599 
289,014 
1, 869 
134, 809 


1,171 
137,209 


3,981,715 


460,386 


4,673,692 


5 


238, 953 
782,777 
Helis. 
25, 287 
434, 666 
616,095 


~~~ 690, 792 
1,424, 159 


2,603 
446,612 


2,188,388 
6,862,080 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
30, 908 35,544 21,962 19,415 156,211 81,747 46,338 70,851] 1 
482,954 524,081 227,724 158,574|| 2,030,869] 1,127,783] 486,395 678,914 
119, 288 135,795 129,534 126, 020 172,335 182,876 191,085 191,368] 2 
1,871,128) 1,955,029) 1,584,215} 1,293,171] 2,617,938} 2,550,134] 2,320,773] 2,015,353 
855, 221 942, 008 862, 246 329, 607 855,372 944, 606 865, 251 331,006] 3 
3,443,283] 3,907,649] 3,601,464] 1,236,112] 3,444,631] 3,917,536] 3,610,531] 1,242,273 
63, 294 782,764 535,207 467,069] 1,110,557} 1,447,754] 1,355,016 616,627| 4 
586, 590 664,360 494,005 370,360 909,159] 1,104,835 987,351 447,763 
6,557,048] 7,337,085} 6,128,426} 3,179,176] 9,344,088] 9,115,082) 7,719,251] 4,555,042 
48,375 50,512 25,404 19,735 88,503 90,309 58, 221 48,812) 5 
2,598,934] 2,740,302) 1,241,235 672,664] 4,097,119) 4,120,462) 2,348,618] 1,517,803 
43, 460 45,915 33, 694 22,214 44,760 46,974 34, 532 22,837| 6 
1,840,857] 1,847,315} 1,223,545 710,375] 1,893,753] 1,904,873] 1,262,949 729,814 
317, 664 402,912 336, 898 194,874 477,047 594, 463 18,414 373,391] 7 
5,906,455} 7,686,430} 5,111,138] 2,441,227] 9,517,201] 12,051,549) 8,527,885] 5,066,564 
102,441 129, 998 67, 637 12,245 132,975 48, 868 86, 790 56,604] 8 
1,764,935} 2,100,116 837, 808 141,576]| 2,440,246] 2,447,164] 1,160,147 713, 705 
259,029 267, 846 154,003 97,575 303, 887 305,558 185,419 121,990} 9 
8,659,259] 9,046,621] 4,991,398] 2,716,122] 11,200,589} 11,089,220} 6,668,330} 3,981,424 
526,455 497,717 344,905 242,447 623, 087 592,740 409,337 269,362} 10 
14,617,055] 13,827,106] 9,056,616] 5,559,872] 17,201,126} 16,411,999] 10,839,240] 6,236,644 
1,317,167] 1,419,337 975,219 597,712] 1,696,110] 1,807,138] 1,309,483 905, 679 
36,378,168] 38,399,785} 22,935,928] 12,544,921] 47,663,849] 49,446,887| 31,598,202) 18,766,452 
8, 659 15,498 10, 086 5, 166 177,365 196, 036 115,727 140,600] 11 
172, 125 300,419 181, 966 71,815} 3,500,489} 3,859,334] 1,976,056] 1,994,524 
1,184 2,311 1,141 587 6,008 , 889 ,141 2,520| 12 
38, 706 64,489 37,878 18,452 353, 426 375,975 277, 642 155, 653 
1,219,996 699, 021 410,019 417,946] 1,224,876 707, 855 414,973 420,434] 13 
5,999,341] 3,059,056] 1,252,021) 1,089,689]! 6,024,035} 3,095,417} 1,269,274] 1,095,666 
41,001 45, 166 34,475 29,045 41,213 45,411 34, 661 29,674| 14 
385,070 399, 913 315, 737 226, 529 389, 598 404, 862 319, 215 240, 029 
2,005,589] 1,668,858} 1,143,477] 1,024,764] 2,043,137/ 1,696,433] 1,161,760} 1,038,486] 15 
7,663,419] 6,599,361] 3,429,148] 2,358,671] 7,793,271] 6,704,494] 3,489,164] 2,398,489 
14,508 13,729 8, 852 8, 250 610,580] 856, 986 554,477 436,175} 16 
50,778,922] 48,983,499} 28,235,244] 16,352,627] 66,712,335] 65,283,253) 39,761,734] 25,295,003 
- - 303,396 325,075 - - 303,396 325,075} 17 
1,406,583] 1,345,692] 1,164,555 832,924 1,406,583} 1,345,692] 1,164,555 832,924] 18 
14,187,100} 13,860,209] 12,040,484]  8,196,144|| 14,187,100] 13,860,209] 12,040,484] 8,196,144 
; , 628 14, 256 642,963 697, 987 521,318 474,622} 19 
72,312,271} 70,947,960] 47,119,304] 28,427,487) 91,675,675] 89,717,326] 60,744,984] 39,226,465 
58,422 14,318 8,877 14,758 282,171 167,015 134, 849 142,333] 20 
3,056,989} 2,506,849) 1,459,542 897,306] 3,103,669] 2,582,898] 1,482,008 930,966} 21 
9,054,489] 7,233,335] 4,569,840} 2,950,755] 9,181,924] 7,442,299] 4,627,136] 3,020,976 
3,764,479] 4,064,853] 3,716,079} 3,992,560] 5,064,582) 5,270,202] 4,634,136] 5,308,838] 22 
14,263,297] 14,968,712] 12,574,542} 11,572,380) 19,334,364] 19,871,813] 16,122,124] 15,898,585 
3,389,739] 3,491,476) 2,583,991] 1,580,955] 4,097,438] 4,150,839) 3,345,575] 2,341,810} 23 
8,525,946] 8,731,699] 6,370,115} 3,337,995] 10,223,379] 10,242,265} 7,997,022} 4,565,281 
3,334,694] 3,944,792 3,463,432] 2,448,590] 4,062,998] 4,495,687] 3,872,092] 2,883,256] 24 
4,492,547| 5,665,837| 4,917,335] 3,242,378] 5,541,243] 6,482,354) 5,540,973] 3,858,473 
615, 875 761,513 390, 299 205, 534 621,478 762, 328 401, 659 232,145] 25 
605,316 665, 412 332, 773 155, 862 614, 807 666, 227 345,061 182,817 
14,161,776] 14,769,483] 11,706,377} 9,190,493]] 16,950,165) 17,261,954) 13,862,122] 11,762,563 
36,941,595] 37,264,995| 29,018,865] 21,418,020] 44,895,717] 44,704,958} 35,061,689] 27,684,782 
52,444 40,095 30, 292 28,891 381, 734 342,428 270, 252 154,239] 26 
43 - - - 392, 632 500, 240 494,157 526,891] 27 
37,487,667] 37,684,939] 29,129,824] 21,501,729]| 47,166,122) 46,874,140] 36,624,477] 29,028,173 
49,929,216 


109,799, 938 


108, 632, 899 


76, 249, 128 


138, 841, 797 


136,591,466 


97,369,461 


68, 254, 638 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


1930. 


1931. 


m2 S&S Oo BR & We 


_ 
— a) 


il 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con. 


Paper, n.o.p.— 


Paper, boards cee « o .ctaeh ertot ters «dee $ 
Book papers es shears. see a ee eee 
Newsprint 20 eee... emer asco ees cwt. 
Wrapping paper.ces a... .feet see sie © 1 eee cewt. 
Bond and-waitine papery.ca. ae eeccomeee cay 
Wallpapers sein ec area toe eer roll 
$ 
Rootinespapers, cose te Cree oe eee $ 
Waste paper irsrtn. sce. stem tee cree cwt. 
Totals sPaperento.p ele ceteck. «eles $ 
Books and Printed Matter— 
BOOKS 5, .f See ree ss ae cae $ 
INewspaperseterts 4... hen ke rcs obereate $ 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper! A sed Rs aloe he Boas 


V. Iron and Its Products. 
Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets— 


Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... ie 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and \ ton 
BI OGSOG ct Mee <5 itech hae as tee if 
Seran ions: fiends bcs. a ater ok ee a 
(Ga stines (Gee oe tte co ee ss contains $ 
Rolling-mill Products— 
Barsrancdyrodseserei ts «beater elds» TR Awe a 
Raila seyrec heey cena eptite rorieh nm hela) gets noe 
Structural steels ae ee eee es 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!........ $ 
Pipe-and-tubing wcche eee eee $ 
TOOL BAS. HR EA Like. WK SEE Ree. eee $ 
Hngines:and Doilersest se eee eee eee $ 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 
Crean. separators... 00st eke a Tas $ 
Maliking-machinesysecasmer wee srr ioaen $ 
Harvesters Ward «poesia conte ees eee +e 
Hayvirakes S68 Fes foci e techies eee ne 
MOWELS: -)..ikG et eases RO eek eee No. 
$ 
Reaper-threshiers.s 2. . «cee fee ne cee No. 
$ 
Cultivators We..lOs. 2 ae a ee No. 
$ 
Drills SAM eh ee RRO EE Sete ict teres No. 
$ 
AA ALTORU ES. Jo. ide ce eR eee $ 
PIOUgINS.. a dein. Woks os RL e ee $ 
Threshing machines... 0S Ja... ses $ 
ppades:and shovels -\.ac.o-staameee et we tee $ 
PREGSE Poh crs Ac Naat Neate c Rime gh ie eee $ 


Totals, Farm Implements and Machinery! $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


696, 962 
3,922 


9 

225 
642,713 
108, 990 
8,874 


10, 964, 961 


29, 788 


156, 550 


22,830, 947 


199, 009 


448,376 


20,497 
163, 635 


21, 450, 183 


1,213 
16,001 
20, 825 


56 
6, 785 


-— 


6, 785 


171,306 


181, 136 
2,483 


185, 641 


459, 143 


23,880 


152,901 


17,350, 424 


36 
4,373 


4,373 
138,407 
107,719 
4,320 
1,932 


280 
49,198 


613 
149, 964 


332, 893 


936, 242 
4,632 

39, 124 

2, 143, 336 
5,385, 872 
36, 956 
182, 887 
281 
2,200 
473,126 
72,207 
5,057 


6, 747, 908 


23, 873 


100, 703 


18, 734, 973 


1 
130, 880 


315, 136 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
1,247,759] 1,335,391 888, 086 474,531] 2,311,423) 2,506,496] 2,002,946] 1,751,707] 1 
57 2 139 958 80,384 62, 028 34,237 24,555] 2 
1,370 20 2,061 6, 140 659,316 547,040 310,789 196, 725 
39,202,329} 43,053,808] 38,855,192] 34,377,933]| 45,264,586] 49,800,821| 44,848,479] 39,942,149] 3 
123,097,724} 126,288,591] 110,783,516] 89,389, 666]| 142,343,064] 145,610,519] 127,352,706] 103,003,352 
,485 13, 082 13, 133 331,518 302,384 282,395 244,417) 4 
16, 220 18,198 22,039 22,942)| 1,814,166] 1,655,568! 1,416,482) 1,064,923 
83 272 199 224 ‘ 3,403 2,687 863] 5 
3,300 6, 673 2,997 3,427 41,226 33, 255 23, 203 9,047 
172, 204 137,195 163,736 129,943] 2,706,413] 2,716,519] 1,665,046] 1,316,297] 6 
35,994 31,469 38, 622 23,177 365, 696 399,516 50,212 180, 607 
434 ,49 58 1, 626 99,390 92, 638 109,350 66,573} 7 
380, 494 383, 631 285, 966 213,077 380,977 384, 446 286, 220 213,177| 8 
345,003 292,261 180, 468 123, 421 345, 646 292,996 180, 785 123,536] 
124,898,461] 128,081,602] 111,973,779] 90,097, 205|| 148,394,868] 151,509,623] 132,038,737| 106,750,055 
114,732 131,107 119,404 102, 843 174,141 188, 052 166, 834 162,746} 9 
848,538 819, 289 603, 716 340,641 1,200,694] 1,264,276] 1,023,369 566,574| 10 
235,665,010] 237,669,413] 188,949,408] 140,473,352] 288,621,745] 289,566,675) 230,604,474] 175, 740, 269 
53,592 66,891 31,900 18,811 54,143 66,995 32, 166 19,166} 11 
3,792,142} 4,534,454] 1,976,892 999,583|| 3,840,780] 4,543,649} 1,994,536] 1,029,797 
54, 602 75,183 32,247 21,982 56,311 76,531 34,061 22,337 
3,809,298} 4,687,073} 1,983,646) 1,055,516] 3,884,106) 4,727,137} 2,039,983] 1,085,730 
85, 068 86, 326 30,619 22,752 101, 942 122, 832 36,031 24,584; 12 
911, 465 948,756 246, 985 130,851} 1,120,029] 1,424,071 311,689 148, 029 
43,315 240,141 62,297 30,241 90,839 275, 767 83, 266 37,323| 13 
2,377 1,638 779 288 D4: TAS) 217599 5,903 749| 14 
114,345 76,640 34,560 11,918 847, 248 663, 568 234,551 34, 190 
3, 822 2,447 9,255 200 3,879 19, 620 22,815 9,333] 15 
135,561 63,489 201, 556 6,053 137, 653 658, 724 613, 729 244,876 
46 45 30 - 463 2,490 2,346 405| 16 
4, 606 400 1,070 - 57, 165 347, 158 291, 784 42, 906|* 
257,913 143,90 238, 662 19,280] 1,057,119) 1,681,814) 1,148,608 331, 812 
745, 223 419, 839 625, 925 415,686] 2,222,432] 2,202,769] 1,652,280) 1,068,481] 17 
344 , 292 95 , 448 951, 750 909, 540 531,367 122,447} 18 
31,691 11, 659 15, 732 61,114 235,608 397, 022 160, 125 106,632} 19 
11, 620 9,416 8,150 3,402 51,991 37,339 30, 792 5,660} 20 
382, 434 633, 226 268,012 88, 781 392,597 633, 226 269, 637 90,168} 22 
367 866 472 79 11,510 12,098 3, 787 1,675} 22 
60,454 154,745 96,177 38,917] 1,982,689] 2,230,336 682,303 323, 426 
668 616 351 173 3,46 3,976 1,748 465| 28 
19,740 18,475 10,336 5,910 128, 854 139,369 61,064 13,783 
1,008 1,328 662 182 10,580 13,448 6,318 2,218] 24 
53,057 69, 895 34,423 9,991 625, 168 823,499 380, 842 115, 662 
1,029 571 22 132 2,472 2,53 367 165) 25 
1,028,141 523,777 33,429 122,716] 2,471,678] 2,702,355 471,144 163,381 
5,540 ,00 558 638 14,335 17,144 8, 1,853} 26 
475,418 63,483 21,163 46,533 799, 887 600, 819 450,521 134,357 
1, 255 1,893 885 179 rf 5,586 1,460 612| 27 
176,321 242,354 117,578 21,099} 1,176,517 898, 412 207,291 87,474 
298,505 212,014 49,245 14,383 522,497 476, 584 142, 230 34,342] 28 
503, 057. 888, 546 796, 942 93,655|| 3,272,043] 4,798,183] 1,564,462 303,843] 29 
126, 884 316, 440 193, 605 169,191 26,114 577,953 401,873 236,015| 30 
2177 900 4 - 295, 128 194, 949 135,894 86,522} 31 
1,143,349 828,877 291,490 133,665|| 3,064,433} 3,117,364] 1,755,694 655,261) 32 
4,367,408| 4,118,842] 2,030,436 794,012] 15,870,918] 18,396,688] 7,188,078} 2,484,965 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


United Kingdom. 


Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United © 


— | 


oF CW we 


So mst & 


V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
Hardware and Cutlery— 


Razors andirazor bladespensce. ac =e se one 


Nails, wire......... 
Nails, other:....... 


Needles and pins 
Skates ices. cet 


© ‘9. 6) © 8! 6/e)10 belay e\0)e) ale (a4, ne. 


cy 


Pr 


oe ea ee 6.08 0 0 6 6 61s else © 84 


Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!..... 


Machinery— 


Electric vacuum cleaners.................- 


Sewing machines 
Adding machines 


Typewriters....... 


Cr er re 


Cee weer eee eas eerersenne 


‘Lotalswvinchineryl. eet ee 


Tools, hand or machine 


Vehicles— 


Automobiles, freight— 
One ton or less 


Over one ton....... 


Pee 


ee er 


Automobiles, passenger— 


$500 or less....... 


$500 to $1,000 


Over $1,000....... 


eC ee er ry 


Totals; Automobiles ))..0o..4..00 2240 


Automobile parts 
Railway cars and parts 
Tractors and parts 


Totals, Vehicles! 


Totals, Iron and Its Products'.... 


Ce 


aielp sei) P(e) bis wWbue es 6 ele + «ote 


Cee a ee 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Aluminium— 


Bars, blocks, ete 


Manufactures...... 


Brass— 


Old and scrap...... 


opper— 


Cee ew eee reser esses rane 


Sewer seer erste ee seersere 


Cores eee eee eee ares eoere 


Fine, in ore, matte, regulus................ 


IBTStOr. (ante ee ee 


Totals, Copper! 


CG cele p whe 6 ss @ ses @ b 6-010 018 


Come ee ree reer ere as oerere 


ee 


CY 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
§ 3,100 66,375 52,723 
ont 998 120 82 
3,398 325 877 
owt 394 509 180 
4,446 6, 667 2,752 
§ 531,084 400,716 316,600 
pair 1358 11,357 2) 474 
$ 2'093 18/301 5.709 
§ 677,520 606,773 468, 485 
No. 26, 653 34,091 42, 243 
§ 1,1277075] 1,426'884| 1,706,818 
$ 85 135 120 
No. 1,288 2,089 592 
§ 102° 909 174’ 602 51,272 
No. 3 6 41 
§ 265 325| 38, 786 
§ 1,378,908] 1,887,570! 2,071,926 
$ 29, 469 32, 623 20,518 
No. Z é e 
$ rss a eke 
.. No. 2; - 1 
§ 2,, 280 a 421 
No. 2, 485 2,419 259 
$ 642/060 734, 445 106, 354 
No. 4794 1,741 651 
§ 3,317,145] 1,220,686 408, 052 
No. 1/278 8 6 
$ 1,504,237| 1,045,899 12,320 
No. 8,559 4,993 917 
§ 5,465,722} 3,001,030] 527, 147 
$ 120,551 58, 330 76,028 
$ = 365 . 
$ = = = 
$ 5,587,624} 3,061,383 603, 881 
§ 40,096 27,657 28,092 
§ 25/981 4303 15,001 
§ | 8,721,020) 6,848,000| 4,073,233 
wi. 460 3,465 4,937 
§ 7,246 56,519 58,219 
aN 74’ 698 122’ 289 63,909 
§ 1,420/944| 2340294] 1,319,300 
§ 47,275 180,196 175,248 
Ley 3,575 2,870 2,402 
§ 38'531 30° 105 24’ 666 
$ 165,673 185,106 132) 443 
ewt. 214,321 71,041 20,504 
$ 1, 603,291 667,973 205,049 
cwt. - = - 
$ = ee = 
ES 1,716 348 3,135 
$ 18.478 4,175 28° 165 
out; 39 67 2) 944 
$ 1,380 2, 687 26, 339 
$ 17 150 = 
$ | 1,623,376 675,117| 259,587 


er 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


513, 112 


49,966 
1,827,241 
343 

513 


38,616 
1,346 


95,462 . 
2,328,594 


28,715 


CF 4 


104 
48,572 
136 


88, 449 
3 


5,155 
243 


142,176 


20, 980 


163, 866 


28, 940 
17,117 


3,798,363 


474 
5,771 


107,076 
“1,682,428 - 


16, 587 


621 
3,352 
104, 866 


147,339 
1,472,397 


482 

2,850 
205, 898 
1,575,756 


3,051,003 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 


1929. 


United States. 


1930. 


| 


1929. 


1932. 


541 


110, 483 


633, 568 
69, 284 
245,441 

18 , 243 
124, 672 
612,077 
103, 155 
111,271 


211 1,969, 652 


ee SS eS | ee 


5 

155 
4,144 
8 


3,217 
31 
1,856 
272,304 


1,938 


377,729 


39, 556 
1,697, 642 
4,333,533 

4,056 
agit, 


’ 


54,948 
7,337,075 


17,227 
13, 963 
53, 229 
6, 634 
49,590 
502,380 
168, 468 
116, 664 


«851,747 


iss 103, 768 
3, 675, 623 


29,090 
3 

585 

4 

5, 682 
131 
30,612 
34 
25,072 
7 
10,400 


179 
72,351 


51, 982 
12 
1,200 
iG 

5, 429 
249 
54, 688 
39 
27,121 
17 
25,281 


324 
113,719 


267,358 
22,165 
7,871, 430 
9, 293 
3,923,304 


54,561 
19, 219, 420 
15,723 


9,894,681 
1,824 

2, 150,898 
103,566 
43,059, 733 


107, 765 


8 

513, 307 
4,889 
1,902,392 
1,047 
606, 680 
35 
48,908 


8, 839 
3,617, 251 


~ 143,620 
,205 


9,433 


66,399 
8,975 
14, 154 


2,383,193 
208, 480 
20,361 


714, 222 
26,419 
8,774 


230,881 


208,557 


45,773,770 


4,384, 849 


12,316 
38,582 


3,776 
72,256 


164, 144 
129,573 


91,597 
78,512 


11,157, 421 


118,008 
1,072,671 
5 


? 


641,585 


23, 829, 452 


11,635,491 


5,260 
52,417 
291,454 
4,887, 230 
,459 


108, 516 
“see 


749,481 
8,096, 900 
1,430,995 

25,988, 654 

119, 655 

1, 648, 737 


1,461 


35, 739,195 


22,834,707 


1931. 1932. 

4,860 30 

701 320 

2,583 1,197 

567 160 

5,421 1,210 

897 60 

149,190 159, 432 

___ 126,004 102, 985 

143, 438 108, 211 

9 4 

7,279 674 

3,595 2,618 

3 4 

440 305 

87 49 

3, 226 1,706 
350, 532 135, 987) | 

10,317 13, 204 

18 14 

3,085 2,015 

3 - 4 

1,935 2,500 

317 343 

73, 168 86, 066 

44 48 

31,266 34,746 

5 10 

12,000 17,493 

387 419 

121,454 142, 820 

54,471 67, 689 

4,052 14,196 

15, 227 8,276 

197,400 235, 165 

206 -508 

33,491 9,895 

6,118,120) 3,097,883 

7,859 15, 672 

62,804 154,559 

101,114 16, 887 

1,639,342 248,571 

, 596 4,431 

45,175 28,571 

299,341 114, 158 

453 351 

593, 447 334, 691 

5,256,490} 2,402,259 

1,144,962 309, 929 

15,618,000} 2,269,338 

40,811 34,015 

339, 852 165, 180 

150,958} 1,141,797 

1,617,767) 9,559,684 

1,421 238 

14,398,526 


82,256, 717 


25,173 
316,372 
438,099 

8,608, 247 
719,575 


131, 866 
1,200,737 
272,300 


855, 906 


1,218,517 
18, 968, 309 
73,573 
825,672 
1,476 
37,892 
253, 163 


28,046, 684 


All Countries. 
1930. 1931. 
537,362 525,371 
54, 787 ‘31,552 
188,406 115, 623 
27,738 19, 225 
162, 629 110,776 
502, 164 382,776 
123, 399 163, 555 
__ 182, 126 150,921 
1,743,096 1, 482, 633 
50,374 52,557 
2,067,328 2,099,333 
3,211, 969 1,851,210 
4,003 1,423 
402,179 148, 405 
1,2 1, 433 
68, 614 91,260 
7,154, 706 5,542, 753 
284, 800 161,091 
21,447 3,961 
8,465,601 ale ate 592 
8,235 9,56 
3,611,278 mis 907, 656 
36, 220 17,999 
13, 856, 685 6,818, 126 
13,023 5,859 
8,201, 565 3, 669, 333 
936 145 
1,172,516 178, 533 
79,861 St02d 
35,307,645] 15,879,240 
2.298, 742 1,250,043 
31,897 204, 604 
17,595 19, 123 
37,755,351] 17,418,283 
168, 758 112,809 
152, 692 108, 162 
78,589,580} 38,937,661 
32,521 32,476 
486,790 395,876 
771,919 322,919 
13, 828,010 5,791, 984 
2,107,390 1,180,896 
112,397 49 568 
1,082,938 335, 095 
288, 663 196,191 
820, 846 629,971 
8,769,586 5,629,512 
1,575, 438 1,144, 962 
28,965,827} 15,618,000 
122,693 solo 
1,692,472 463, 548 
1,738 155, 645 
48. 181 1,703,703 
136, 709 58,401 
39,628,652} 23,483,044 


——— EE 


15, 462,977 


31,053 
322, 684 
194,559 

3,161, 608 
281,260 


30,792 
123,975 
148, 823 


502, 237 


13, 057, 733 
,479 


19,802, 750 


Oe CO Bt 


Co wot & 


542 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Wetals—conchuded: 
Lead— 
TL} SinsOre:. ceatiien See test ee sae cares cwt ~ - = = 
DiACPIG’, ac oF pert ae oye aS laces eee ee cewt 1,166,492] 1,005,874 955, 894 952,096 
4,746,588] 4,341,596) 2,853,605} 1,869,509 
Nickel— 
3 cliinlore:ietent ees. ane bee asa neers cewt. 273, 254 128,493 310, 795 194, 348 
$ 4,097, 726 2, 222,709 5,594, 190 3,478, 631 
AiMUNaelkeel OXid OS ee6 ca. «cn emia eiete «03, +n tle arn ewt. 2,066 2,445 ,055 1,472 
$ 55,343 58, 288 25, 284 31,034 
5 ING 3 arececche teoe oe tare cee eee ee oh cwt 28,318 7,346 i, (23 2,935 
996,390 256, 803 279. 269 102,353 
Precious Metals— 
6 | Gold-bearing quartz, gold dust, etc....... $ 21,631 - - 937,367 - 
Giles Slatinum:, AMOLe CLC. octasae atau cow emer ns OZ. 1 4,428 19, 840 16,546 
$ 66 352,315) . 1,612, 720| ~ 1,322°510 
8 | Silver in ore, concentrates, etc............. ee - = s = 
9. pilver bulltontrsss 0c. <<a oes 2 eres eee Oe OZ. 478, 214 168,588 ~ 142,456 ~ 
$ 272, 583 92,000 - 39,340 . 
Totals, Precious Metals!............ $ 339, 891 489, 988 1,650,446] 2,330,012 
Zinc— 
TOF OTS, CUCE sacs oxernt eens tee reat ewt. - - os ze 
fie | Speltert: eae etree eee ee cwt. 271,432 591,667; 1,167,993) 1,425,420 
$ 1,410,394 2,732, 922 3,434,377 3, 209, 143 
12 | Scrap, dross and. ashes. oss) 1i0'-. Sern’ 9,0 ewt. 3,304 5, 128 4,671 : 
$ 13, 528 18,378 11,471 3,149 
Electric Apparatus— 
13 | Telegraph, telephone, radio apparatus..... $ - - 8, 637 52,500 
14 | Heating and cooking devices, domestic.... $ 20, 650 13,715 7,003 16, 656 
15 | Spark plugs, magnetos, ignition apparatus. $ 151, 948 156, 881 164, 457 158,074 
Totals, Electric Apparatus!.......... $ 298, 649 - 274,496 229, 958 Pr ea ink 
TG. Cobalt:in Ore. sare ce ies abies eee nes cwt. 634 580 144 208 
$ 124,500 111,413 28, 800 12,496 
Me Cobalt smotallice-e: nscker ete cee ice cee lb 18,000 10,000 - - 
. $ 41,000 25,000 - - 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!...... $ | 16,347,438} 15,404,363) 17,153,570] 17,266,439 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
18) ‘}Aishbestos.: ieee, ehh at. see ee ee ase ae ton 6,151 2,850 3,416 1, 658 
$ 504, 555 323,417 249, 869 126, 706 
19 jAsbestos sanded: stein... Bete tat om ne taas fe ton 1720 2.54 2,873 , 105 
$ 34, 904 60, 225 69,797 24, 647 
20 ASbDeStOSutins=.vcanyctoet eee earn lecithin $ 10, 233 82, 882 124, 252 59, 631 
al )}Porcelainansula tors. ses. seater cil eat ake $ 43,783 138,406 275, 154 123, 643 
ze, (Other claycancdspLoductses anomie cic cies: $ 223 1 Ase 2,164 872 
23, (Coal Gnelslignite). ee. (hemes aera ton 20,870 25, 147 14,552 7,515 
. $ 148, 338 187,912 99, 943 48,954 
Coal Products— 
O24 InaWoke, o.55 ey es chile HER fete ci ane scents ate ee ~ - - - 
20: |Aral ATG Me oc cneees Sees Mh oe RES ERS eee aeekes ae gal. - 200 ~ - 
$ - 144 = ~ 
26-1. Creosote Olla.e nahin tenn eee toca ae ae - - - - 
22 (Glass and glassware: >... ase: were eh << eats oe $ 96, 702 47,996 117,914 95, 801 
28 Graphite, 2 4s.eh tech 6.23 Foetal eee oe cwt. 146 128 155 500 
$ 1,488 1, 206 1,188 2,900 
29. Mica splittingayt gna... cecade sieet +o. Ree cwt. 90 60 18 30 
$ 3,005 3,510 1, 230 1, 650 
$0 1Othon mica. sau. 642-201 ek EOE b= $ 3,707 1, 298 80 ‘< 
Petroleum and Its Products— . 
S1t\cePoetroloum crude... os ache. es «seek le gal. 7,242,258! 8,526,834] 7,204,979] 1,424,780 
$ 493 , 404 505, 224 341,921 , 562 
oe |mmeserosene; Tefined® ...c.,. sisi bas eicleie ee gal. - ~ - - 
g Bs rigs = = 
oa. janGrasolene andinaphtha.teae ites arcane: ae gal. ~ 1,292 - - 
$ - 233 = M 
Totals, Petroleum and Products!.... $ 499, 460 518,009 353, 414 77, 163 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 


All Countries. 


1930. 


1931, 


1932. 
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145, 583 
872,914 
81 


296 


132, 588 
1,988, 208 
16,537 
318, 782 
~ 470,471 
11,181, 954 


12,371,060 
764 


52,092 
6,378, 786 
3,596, 903 
3,123,069 
1,818,005 


44,027 
176,064 


40,768 
732, 606 
1,960 
41,175 
205, 143 
5,119, 742 


Ghats 


138 

3, 752, 121 
1,055, 738 
3,074,456 
924, 726 


146, 622 
879, 148 
2,533, 822 
10, 251, 187 


405, 842 
6,085, 934 
95, 829 
2,919,043 
73,151 

14, 875,515 


12,396,444 
765 


52, 158 
6,517, 822 
3,671,422 

14, 250,979 
8, 291,506 


201, 127 
1,192, 732 
2,178,016 
9,445, 155 


293, 657 
4,819, 695 
99, 452 
3,035, 249 
72,066 
17,180,031 


34,375,003 
4,503 

357, 748 
7,390,017 
3,878, 703 
15, 186,751 
7,691, 152 


219, 624 
1,100,376 
1, 985,308 
5,944, 144 


423, 835 
7,725, 696 
34,038 
991, 254 
361, 420 
9,529, 425 


17,832, 608 
21,33 


1; 730, 661 
7,994,815 
3,098, 337 
16,701,012 
5, 828, 879 


4, 264, 598 


286, 580 
5,231,277 
25,588 
814,975 
931,623 
6,063, 148 


13, 671,565 

17,147 
1,370, 632 
3, 752,121 
1,055, 738 


14,001,510 
4,104, 790 


ee a ae ee | ee 


63, 960 


214, 932 


652, 605 
459, 158 


299, 922 
1, 628, 885 
1,355,517 
6, 488, 679 

75,152 

249, 148 


765, 648 
460, 129 


427,003 
801, 096 
1,745, 176 
5, 122,994 
39, 063 
64, 130 


204, 369 
725, 543 
297,362 


2,307,298 
5, 254, 112 
7,211 
7,535 


186, 826 
504, 687 
255, 726 


Lf 


243, 548 
451,968 


63,221,555 


_ 85,477 
5,401, 953 
126, 196 
1,977, 836 
26, 015 
161 

 - 135, 175 
: 463, 281 
2,077, 199 


42,419 
638 , 847 
375,009 

28,110 

1,128, 052 

183, 850 

11,473 

18,932 

43,995 

1,658 

80, 636 

89,415 


16,274, 142 
765, 683 
3,281 

557 

1,098, 976 
416 


1,065, 788 


United States. 

1930. 1931. 
200, 751 212, 667 
1,190,932} 1,086,089 
95 - 
39, 619 - 
164, 290 76,387 
2,576,761] 1,377,768 
16,211 8,654 
311,408 167, 466 
610,010 322,414 
14, 943, 549 8,126,991 
34,375,003) 17,824,142 
29 - 
1, 833 - 
7,244,184] 7,953,061 
3,805, 786 3,085,514 
1,863,156} 4,933,792 
933,073 1,617, 700 
39,513,806) 22,831,444 
67, 788 29,736 
229,041 48, 263 
= 43,460 
4,997 2) 215 
724 841 
107, 229 96, 567 
255 171 
18,449 10, 886 
257, 800 27,000 
491,889 45,406 
101,728,976| 58,835,683 
85, 247 67,389 
5,588, 201 Bsa eau lt, 
141, 733 110,357 
2,309,631] 1,594,577 
,o17 12,549 
692 Le 
84,478 78,591 
870,012 185, 665 
1,720, 688 882, 258 
51,715 56, 182 
687,071 737, 748 
3393032 292,549 
26,359 22,393 
1,016, 432 1,069,359 
158, 837 163,818 
20,712 9,311 
43,959 30, 142 
121,496 (ERE RE 
1375 1,004 
72,540 40,721 
112, 642 43,910 
14,767,901) 12,445,991 
651,149 487, 622 
35, 453 6,801 
5,17 995 
2,343,013 2,535,309 
468, 439 405,109 
1,215, 157 987,405 


68, 746 


36,176, 490 


37,415 
1,772,076 


732, 878 


31, 253 
358, 285 
425, 836 

31,138 
491,600 

82,716 

6,320 
18, 412 
43,473 

59 


3,542 
31, 768 


8, 238, 592 
282,728 
21, 134 
2,610 
1,694,610 
267, 206 


734, 296 


Oe ee ee ee 


492, 968 


112, 778, 194 


134,062 
9,090,392 
134, 807 
2,176, 796 
76,043 
147,279 
148, 589 
879, 170 
4,523,985 


42,559 
640,078 
3,256, 681 
246,081 
1, 128, 152 
183, 926 
157, 227 
19, 100 
45, 686 
1,748 

83, 641 
93, 556 


24,065, 888 
1,308, 623 


1,501, 863 


147,455 
4,035,744 
724; 385 


2,326,212 


267,800 
516, 889 


154, 319, 429 


136,333 
9,560, 889 
150, 164 
2,513, 176 
137, 833 
249,457 
103, 164 
755, 846 
3, 998, 692 


52,110 
690,495 
4,582,309 
177, 885 
1,016, 432 
158, 837 
104, 440 
44, 087 
122,702 
1,435 
76,050 
115,521 


25,078,076 
1, 281, 294 
1, 238,431 

124,309 
5,071,177 
950, 130 


2,527,178 


45,406 


95, 652, 063 


100, 223 
5, 921,357 
119, 318 
1,798, 617 
178, 252 
463,211 
95,597 
562, 434 
2,976, 426 


56,396 
739, 225 
2,751,619 
122, 087 
1,069, 469 
3, 868 
163, 686 
30, 298 
76,561 
1,022 
41,951 
44,760 


21, 790,367 
, 768 

961, 262 
93, 824 
6,429, 080 
1,063,811 


2,312,034 


68, 746 


69,072,888 


62,050 
3,437,088 
85,099 
1,191,029 
105, 420 
246, 781 
85,590 
357, 289 
1,872, 200 


11,452,470 
462,009 
502, 532 

54,303 

5,349,030 

853, 800 


1, 620,904 
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544 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Stone and Its Products— 
1 i+ Abrasives, ‘artificial... 2%ec0c+ se... sche eck cwt. 64, 866 82, 988 23,320 30, 107 
$ 239,495 289, 380 93, 819 100, 528 
2 \* Cement, Portlandia.: sssees sone ts a ee hee cewt. - ~ - - 
ol) (Gypswmisérugen. ) se.-s nants ants eee ton - - ~ - 
Aes DMM Ore. cake ee cleats 6. dees Tear es Deane or = - = - 
Bk Meldspars ot cand sets «cece ee oe ton 6 20 - = 
$ 180 940 - - 
6 |\*Sandiand ‘gravels. ..civee cose cone ton - - - - 
Dale Vekes eae cee eae cee cwt. 14,915 18, 608 13,901 21,052 
$ 8,861 15, 260 11,562 16,421 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!.... $ 1,771,253) 1,952,156) 1,546,819 894, 408 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
§ iAerdssulphurict mares. ema: seas ane eee oy: = = - - 
Si Acids,otherereeceietk deremcmertie ver tre ewt. 181, 636 315,380 102,115 190,978 
$ 2,155,707 2,841, 150 890, 328 1,302,102 
10) [Drugs =medicinaleayca..< eksiae ioe cies as $ 295, 935 335, 224 243 , 238 262,902 
BD AR Xplosiviessancex homers tec eect eee aici tori tone $ - - - - 
Fertilizers— 
1221" FAmamoniumysulpmate.. anne ce Maca tener cwt. = = - - 
131 C yanamalches errct en ae erates eee ewt. - & - - 
Totals, Fertilizers!.............0.00. $ = - - - 
14 |Paints, pigments and varnishes.............. $ 196,044 124, 604 125,050 127,154 
£5; [Soap toiletaencerke-nen ceocaanon estore ees lb. 3,864,470) 4,729,321) 3,562,969} 4,784,007 
$ 523, 422 624, 438 424,720 421,675 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— 
46: (iT AaBenic, NOG «6:10 aie te oss s eee cwt. = oe = = 
Ii ipsAeetate Ol MeL... 2 att. 282) 3c Reese cwt. 2, 283 - - - 
$ 7,198 - - - 
18 | Soda and sodium compounds...............ewt. sg = = < 
$ zi ro = =< 
19 41> Cobaltioxide and salts cms. onto neck lb. 111, 022 86,000 154,500 154,000 
$ 160, 835 170, 950 290,025 180,455 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.!1 $ 173,421 176,589 292,128 188, 404 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products!. $ 4,036,885| 4,888,740) 2,714,386) 3,130,795 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
20 |Amusement and sporting goods.............. $ 39, 699 43,792 37,176 34, 147 
SEA Brushes sak teeta ork: Cea eee ene $ 59,291 45,168 11,739 16,675 
22, | CONbAINCES ating sutace cus sere cris Derek ee rete $ 4,098 6,777 12,818 7,320 
23 |Household and personal equipment.......... $ 209, 682 286, 852 558, 865 417,217 
Musical Instruments— 
24h SORTING Soya te eet ecg ene tee aie a PoP aS No 31 18 36 2 
$ 3,297 2) 352 3,812) ; 265 
BOTA PIANOS Sse. weaeet ces aod eel ckenayctiorste eee res No. 16 10 5 10 
: $ 5,370 3,330 2,050 3,245 
26 Ha OUNOL Syne te Baits ORR Ren ee ieee $ 25,742 8, 164 7,576 3,303 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
27 RIMOLAS |, aaecuee water 6 ote eects on Tabi arate $ 6, 265 15 1,609 
ol iP Lil Wen Samana OR Senha Mea hee ues eNOS (Ave ete $ 2,049,518] 2,006,728) 2,006,254) 2,070,656 
29 | SOIps ANd VeSselscaet. .ustnes eer n tee $ 2,593 2,214 2,643 5,442 
30 WiVorks of art, paintings...4..e- se 2 noes $ 45,155 26,592 21,757 25,940 
Sia| Contractors Outitssasee acrid ota $ |: - 5,102 - - 
Sar Ealectricali Cneray ane. sacwnete eee ee oor M ga - - - = 
QGP LEO Mores « Os ace Sat Pa ERE Rema eens $ - - - - 
SHESOELIOLSs CL OCCUS, vais. .hic oa cehere em bien aa te $ 427,508 474, 126 363, 654 424,417 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!,.. $ 2,941,722) 3,030,584) 3,077,474) 3,079,234 


Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce!.. $ | 429,730,485| 281,745,965! 219, 246,499| 174,043, 725 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


—" 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 545 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—concluded. 
United States. All Countries. 
Oo. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 
1,237,428] 1,449,204] 1,022,291 605,345] 1,327,797] 1,542,895] 1,047,807 638,556} 1 
3,088,318] 3,454,453] 2,475,674] 1,394,218] 3,446,155) 3,775,924] 2,577,730] 1,504,870 
115, 283 4,460 11, 292 1,949 934, 949 837, 269 662, 852 35,663] 2 
78,674 3, 643 6, 808 1,249 339, 267 256, 552 203,811 104, 757 
868, 044 855,931 704, 939 597,474 868, 044 855, 931 704, 939 597,474| 3 
1,240,439} 1,048, 130 848, 778 736,539] 1,240,439] 1,048,130 848, 778 736, 539 
427,074 433, 308 397, 252 270, 641 443, 100 456, 810 420, 207 273,026) 4 
380, 176 401,631 399, 796 269, 854 391,797 419, 522 416,059 272,007 
28,547 28, 382 11,173 11,920 28, 613 28,481 11, 223 11,945}. 5 
227,990 228, 631 86, 965 95,473 229,970 231,941 88, 365 96,053 
792,106} 1,909,335) 2,580,594 473,370 792,141] 1,909,395) 2,580,624 473,370] 6 
230,172 442,936 463, 756 142,792 230, 443 443,537 463,816 142,792 
202,374 201,571 141,399 137,320 225,457 223,591 157,910 159,074] ¥ 
124, 400 118, 528 76,938 67,556 138,390 135,456 90,079 84, 548 
17,994,515] 18,662,256) 13,255,258) 8,233,323) 27,401,790) 28,545,096] 21,107,780} 13,456,701 
245,307 152,259 11,802 20,510 245,339 152,319 11,828 20,566} 8 
138, 927 81,495 6,449 19,316 139, 128 81, 580 6, 553 19, 500 
269,917 296, 062 170,791 143,506 457,196 616,002 276, 273 336,808} 9 
1,882,549} 2,133,182 955,098 770,575|| 4,101,544] 5,014,949] 1,874,603] 2,093,467 
12,063 17, 683 16,772 9,097 660, 667 779, 625 560, 485 471,086] 10 
500 405 3,496 304 216,557 235, 187 238, 709 53,666] 11 
83,492 135, 222 88, 062 98, 784 318, 040 448, 339 182, 863 218,658] . 12 
151,094 209,539 134,311 146, 354 637, 149 783, 890 298, 811 313, 889 
3,041,524] 4,092,512} 1,956,754 925,733] 3,065,812] 4,337,370] 1,987,607 935,411] 13 
5,318,671} 6,644,541} 3,039,292] 1,131,889], 5,367,298} 7,080,718] 3,094,734] 1, 143, 693 
5,535,837} 6,966,540} 3,463,289] 1,752,252!) 6,078,038] 7,990,313} 3,698,774] 1,946,185 
74,714 51, 922 43,204 50, 199 529, 293 503, 453 400,191 336,010} 14 
715 1, 187 - 349]| 4,046,785} 5,038,593} 5,258,217] 6,243,737| 15 
159 238 - 70 562, 836 694, 256 612, 692 564, 672 
34,965 26, 908 22,723 32,102 34,965 26,908 22, 723 32,102|- 16 
134,073 106,070 83, 750 117,975 134,073 106,070 83, 750 117, 975 
113,569 82,179 27,752 = 115, 852 82,179 27,752 30] 17 
438, 647 354, 602 118, 239 = 445, 845 354, 602 118, 239 105 
433,971 614, 873 435, 163 487,167 747,333 922, 132 680, 593 760,030] 18 
2,022,607) 2,327,562] 1,309,251] 1,105,845) 3,919,560) 4,208,518] 2,870,365) 2,841,609 
156,350 105,000 102, 905 121,346 342,797 244, 800 287, 105 317,346} 19 
300, 993 199,500 187, 890 145,591 617,535 479,780 536, 135 381,531 
3,031,182} 3,116,177} 1,768,773]  1,380,911|| 6,037,777} 5,908,405} 4,302,406] 3,859,592 
10,779,475| 12,535,510) 6,361,691) 4,123,489] 19,438,064] 22,468,462) 12,825,852] 10,535,038 
55, 636 46, 208 41,485 23, 890 128, 203 131,503 122, 569 79,843} 20 
563 1,117 101 78 120, 060 111,920 67,463 56,513] 21 
199, 524 218, 969 163,991 97,955 572,701 616, 213 505, 800 361,204} 22 
100, 224 99, 831 118,339 66,599 676,313 820,831] 1,001,055 719,744] 23 
17 ty 13 13 270 232 177 76| 24 
217,131 174, 821 115,216 80, 140 242,276 197, 969 154, 684 97,197 
72 57 39 30 860 837 122 66] 25 
26, 169 17,725 9,892 7,330 228, 426 218, 800 28, 616 15,102 
10,995 12,215 10,093 17,086 297, 188 229,512 118, 957 62,651] 26 
5,905 3,424 1,944 1,157 128, 040 8, 266 4,103 13,777) | 27 
1,330,140} 1,928,730] 1,348,721 992,713|| 4,265,322} 4,790,619] 4,250,536] 4,011,672] 28 
108,781 83, 957 155, 859 141, 239 209, 187 901, 269 562, 719 512,678} 29 
81,504 88, 846 96, 669 66, 562 138, 455 121, 672 129,504 95,105) 30 
388, 154 364, 659 416, 842 195,717 421,969 379, 046 442,319 201,451] 31 
1,442,932] 1,499,087] 1,697,763) 1,041,041]) 1,442,993} 1,499,123] 1,697,814] 1,041,094] 32 
3,935,899] 4,025,233] 4,449,711] 2,706,661]) 3,938,182) 4,028,154] 4,453,280} 2,710,410 
161,720 124, 854 112, 635 108, 039 162, 139 124, 854 112,733 108,354] 33 
5,197,067] 5,540,202} 4,960,021] 3,296,497] 5,917,625] 6,304,199} 5,604,055] 3,970,005) 34 
12,342,976| 13,336,314) 12,359,090) 7,960,570] 18,263,813] 20,057,938} 18,115,846) 13,367,251 


499,612,145) 515,049,763! 349,660,563! 235,186,674 


52230—35 


1,363,709,672'1,120,258,302! 799, 742,667! 576,344, 302 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Marnty Foon. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 Apples...... a Desh e hen ig ate MIT OMe Tabi cia ora ean brl 100 - - ~ 
914 - - - 
2 Bananas, loan. savssis «6's siete alsleie oe orotate bunch - - - ~ 
3 Cranberriesis, aicae ss ohne saab oe bokeh 6 brl - = - - 
4 Gra pOtruibsict dice cn ads ooo Re wrels2 ooo & - sb - - 
5 GLANECS :. laces satce &e oe Ua ade Sees thkehire Ib. 246,317 240, 605 138,040 231,547 
$ 28,782 26, 106 11, 762 13,949 
6 OMONG jcrctes we atstte overeat Ha ROR eee oem : box 4,317 10,544 2,872 9,227 
: $ 13,326 48,533 11,042 40,014 
vi IGLOS > sfasctarcterarel oe arsed carom teeieretetete ise: a es - - - 
6 —, aoe —< 
8 Oranzesee teers ce eee ee meee box 8,015 58,603 83,437 46,1372 
38,191 211,038 373, 700 66, 984 
9 Peaches. serscese ce os eee eee lb - - 4,500 - 
~ - 356 - 
10 IPGATS ys oha aetttartitclors cow oe nla tire ce comes Ib 7,000 ~ 11,880 - 
$ 682 - 1,182 - 
li Pinéapplesims shies. vos geet dese cette = = = = 
12 ETVIS SGD eccte Rie wnat ia ts ot Oe als ole REG oe - - - - 
13 Strawberries,.ces. oocsieece cease coos chee: lb. - - - - 
$ a a a = 
Totals, Fresh Fruits!............... $ 83,910 289, 123 398, 765 121,139 
Dried— 
14 CUTTANES 55 ss) Fives. s'e's.0 MRS MG ice eae lb. 1,160 1, 684 21,606 1,368 
$ 192 226 2,290 193 
15 DSACS . c's claretate ateiole:« 0,0 eataberets MNOS. se eventos lb. 5, 486, 205 7,432,110 8,460, 711 8,817,560 
: $ 236,591 300, 145 314, 067 255,046 
16 bas ERS oy abc RE: cM (ty MIN, cre es lb. 876,049 322,360 70, 155 8,023 
53, 765 19,778 8,425 844 
17 PERCHES:., Ber’. stesis «cos Helse o.oeel Re lb - 8,750 38,540 91,472 
$ - 864 3,974 4,989 
18 IPTUneS ANd spluims. oo. aces. ase cos cee lb. - - 1,953 - 
$ - - 123 - 
19 WRAIBING.'s feeels Gals « «bo slastele waateies! oie Cela Ib. 310, 863 236, 671 46,045 337,758 
$ 25,396 16, 787 3,277 22,875 
Totals, Dried Fruits!............... $ 330, 263 365,117 359, 821 302, 087 
20-} Canned bk.cc cian atte eb's siaee alee fees CSRs Ib. 66,898 138, 156 598,535 67, 233 
$ 5,190 8,369 26,025 3,507 
211) Jellies and jamSr-...e2, astern sce es lb. 1,061,771] 1,256,632 965,973 558, 157 
$ 141,892 161,094 106,303 62,243 
22| Fruit juices and syrup8..:.......--e0..e0e gal. 8,364 19,457) - 710,175 9,822 
$ 24,013 31,519 21,998 23,516 
Totals: All Kruitel benascaice sb coteseoee $ 616, 284 877, 825 939,980 544, 662 
Nuts— : 
Ada | ACOCO-NUES sacdtting ioe «0510 5 a lotetee ove loos 45 CMTS No. - = = = 
$ a a a = 
24.| (Coco-nut, desiccated... cscs cevvseseceinss $ 4,146 1,317 144 - 
25 | ‘Almonds, not shelled...........cceceecees lb. - 440 4,318 7,394 
. $ = 50 692 687 
(26 | Brazil nuts, not shelled..............-s0e% lb. 279,170 332,581 240,990 359,994 
41,950 34, 243 30,929 28,321 
{27 | Peanuts, green, shelled or not............. lb. - - 38,394 7,469 
ie $ - -. 1,697 245 
78-| | Walnuts, not sholled.. 5. < .aicis aise slvrn a cues lb. ret 1,650 934 4,214 24,482 
F Be $ 242 154 514 2,521 
203) aA lmondss shelledtc. costes dese noecomiae Ib. 115,521 114,073 112,139 60, 654 
Ke $ 56, 755 52,200 41,715] 19, 248 
30,| Walnuts, shelled........ 5 EE BR AoE Re atS lb. 12,555 18,364 12, 263 29, 828 
, $ 4,135 6,471 3,434 8,102 
f etalacaNuis!. ois. vies pa cahes vee ea $ 190, 249 218,006 153, 683 104,395 


: tb es include other items not specified. 2 Quantities are in cubic feet in 1932. 2 Quantities are 
Ip. ° in JHo 
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547 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32. 
United States. All Countries. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
190,622 154,549 135, 024 113,689 194,620 158,420 139,474 120,036} 1 
917,148 861, 231 589,897 495, 685 943 , 986 903, 088 627, 137 537,957 
3,531,015] 1,188,351 768,270 614,896] 3,589,693} 3,923,944 3,889,713] 3,960,197) 2 
5,204,262) 2,055,691] 1,256,787 936,182) 5,246,109] 3,554,402] 2,475,270] 2,114,627 
21,689 22,616 21,667 16,766 21,689 22,616 21,667 16,871] 3 
241,371 243 , 978 192,183 124,018 241,371 243 , 982 192, 183 124,509 
19,945,982] 24,015,866] 26,243,901] 34,302,697] 20,528,581] 25,898,332] 28,348,217| 38,110,494] 4 
883,007} 1,133,036] 1,085,416 950, 738 911,099} 1,224,229] 1,186,437] 1,081,236 
33,980,103} 26,188,453] 32,366,331| 17,636,565]| 34,398,174] 26,572,60£| 32,701,064] 18,122,292] 5 
1,573,547] 1,350,786] 1,064,127 908,860} 1,620,793] 1,394,126] 1,095,499 946, 640 
283,517 234,591 259, 030 268 , 393 406, 600 344,759 389, 302 387,215] 6 
1,330,500] 1,193,351] 1,073,112) 1,019,439) 1,835,883] 1,644,398] 1,833,406] . 1,419,260 
5,735,066] 6,529,351) 7,374,310] 7,728,733]/ 5,740,367] 6,529,3811 7,645,862] 7,732,134] 7 
572,382 731,527 577,147 467,704 573 , 287 731,539] - 577,458 468, 289 
2,256,797} 2,708,465} 2,080,218) 4,463,7402] 2,389,369] 2,911,551] 2,406,433] 5,018,6222] 8 
9,893,629] 8,680,870] 8,281,741] 5,709,149] 10,326,874] 9,368,082} 9,492,922] 6,459,707 
20,734,458] 20,003,960} 11,836,325] 11,335,847]| 20,734,458] 20,003,960] 11,894,287] 10,340,187] 9 
625, 848 768,583 683 , 203 334,957 625,848 768, 583 686, 673 335,340 
27,399,706] 19,188,122] 23,333,224] 12,783,639] 27,416,131] 19,199,747] 23,422,654] 12,839,442] 10 
1,019,863} 1,039,351] 1,035,349 463,994| 1,020,907} 1,040,148] 1,039,198 469 , 336 
462, 056 495, 290 581,091 415, 185 464,774 585, 799 644, 062 453,742| 11 
268,755 251,392 309,889} 6,900, 7143 268, 755 251,392 310,198] 6,919,0303} 12 
572,402 582, 109 557,007 239,512 572,402 582, 109 557,526 241,129 
8,787,468] 8,552,251] 3,712,179] 4,720,813]| 8,787,468] 8,552,251] 3,712,179] 4,725,570) 13 
1,029,277] 1,024,854 589,791 586,431] 1,029,277] 1,024,854 589,791 586, 834 
24,708,047) 20,726,166] 17,872,315} 12,805,589] 25,915,836] 23,778,878) 21,021,129] 15,405,008 
17,396 168, 263 28,352 1,796] 6,122,795) 4,493,344] 4,653,223} 5,505,404] 14 
2,234 12,766 1,579 173 773, 965 499,495 449,254 495, 900 
3,634,028] 3,615,660] 2,138,332] 1,143,291) 10,970,646} 12,043,586] 11,902,113] 14,095,699] 15 
341, 220 316,462 130, 875 64,740 664,532 663, 974 503, 135 450, 733 
1,227,507| 1,094,671 930,470] 1,017,229] 4,989,470] 4,586,269] 2,905,568] 3,815,781] 16 
116, 861 105,357 63,501 60, 288 382, 606 360,310 191,703 209, 478 
2,384,785| 1,412,494] 1,187,325] 1,102,518] 2,384,785) 1,488,416] 1,253,335] 1,367,460] 17 
222,943 165, 922 101,577 79,148 - 222,943 175,452 108, 124 100, 736 
18,957,063) 15,267,619] 16,656,477} 16,020,566] 18,962,384] 15,270,972] 16,670,146] 16,034,658] 18 
1,201,600] 1,328,724 906, 786 716,829] 1,203,085] 1,329,732 908, 385 717,525 
39,775,494| 30,893,026] 25,145,909] 16,339,772]| 43,656,095] 38,322,700] 36,719,363] 33,964,927] 19 
1,903,387} 1,572,340] 1,196,788 998,930] 2,371,556] 2,433,145] 2,357,648] 2,709,296 
4,126,960] 3,764,748] 2,591,559] 2,101,980] 5,999,345] 5,808,878] 4,780,108} 4,930,373 
23,459,351] 23,990,071] 13,694,658] 3,623,705] 39,908,271] 43,082,076] 38,832,973] 26,230,953] 20 
2,032,741] 2,393,448] 1,245,974 308,706] 2,978,012) 3,425,966] 2,526,662] 1,308,061 
244,117 203,377 150,329 53,452|| 1,877,195} 2,365,507] 1,218,337 629,545| 20 
52,908 37,326 25,901 10, 087 330, 019 392,195 155,429 76,790 
83,857 678, 955 252,037 125, 026 130, 940 758, 247 323,596 179,498] 22 
159, 883 393, 276 353, 764 185,595 210, 156 463, 095 407,976 236, 123 
31,165,554| 27,392,739] 22,166,887] 15,504,556 35,876,473] 34,277,882] 29,498,549] 22,476,232 
110,980 61,587 55,972 49,753 9,050,925} 7,372,409] 7,206,588] 7,182,303] 23 
5,743 3,498 2,313 2,572 201, 747 150,517 115,745 101,748 
495 872 337 222 162,955 200, 805 138, 816 55,239] 24 
39,228 55,010 22,226 1,283|} 1,106,981 863, 032 931,556] 1,017,088] 25 
9,379 8,691 4,244 266 148,199 123,099 97,900 72,944 
755,905) ° 926,075 455,143 701,196) 1,238,335} 1,562,262] 1,055,977| 1,343,299] 26 
121,452 102,566 60, 901 66,521 189, 986 153,504 133,727 105,738 
1,645,706} 1,817,363} 2,539,163} 4,090,355) 8,152,410] 7,170,068] 25,323,421] 28,967,735] 27 
166, 845 155,559 181,610 243 , 383 481, 834 354,051 971, 216 56, 161 
473, 948 741,024 628, 684 253,143] 1,703,593] 1,753,936] 1,388,093] 1,141,907] 28 
109, 609 129, 206 109, 652 53,823 250, 194 239, 555 184,355 135, 959 
65, 085 23, 694 7,813 14,438] 2,029,952) 2,213,777| 1,732,343] 1,726,851] 29 
37,009 13,255 4,361 4,597 733, 946 756,242) 441,131 373,530 
137, 147 231,557 184,444 487,533] 4,674,891] 4,659,281] 4,806,662! 5,377,410] 30 
32,350 73,755 70, 954 181,517] 1,130,677} 1,138,485} 1,003,151} 1,202,559 
1,603,718] 1,512,154 923,111 906,100! 5,175,287! 5,095,109! 3,998,144! 3,646,143 


52230—35}3 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


oo moO 8tlUMm 


23 
24 


Item. 


United Kingdom. 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


749, 056 


584, 162 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
A. Matnuy Foop—continued. 
Vegetables— 
Cabbage: nee. concn eee ee cere lb. - - - - 
$ - 16 - = 
CWaTVOts a ol.ctee ts teh isc ane Ons se lb. ~ ~ ~ 735,398 
$ - - - 18, 668 
CElORS in EO OR, os Se I SE lb. - — - - 
$ - 37 - - 
CGucumbersees Wee 0s ee ee oes iD : - ~ - ~ 
WES HHUCC ex ck etches es ies PI eee oe As : = = = ee 
ONIONS roe GR CR oa ss I oe ode «act lb. - = ~ 946,473 
$ 77,009 71,690 26,275 20,491 
Potatoes (except'sweet) i4a.. 2... «canes e cwt. - - i = 
$ oe = Ps 
MomapLoes, LEeCSNeee.. asneweet ee «ec oe Were = - - - 
: $ 94 560 _ - 
Ganne dhs.a:. GN BAR oth. ED SO ABs ae lb. 898 13,617 7,021 41,875 
$ 165 1,660 664 5,540 | 
Sauces. and ipieklest.,...5. sete sen. ee gal. 167,184 142,084 126, 963 123, 456 
5 268, 929 256,496 222,984 205, 424 
Rotalayveretables!sssyyy4h, cd aoe $ 350, 369 332,791 267, 069 258,488 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
rains— 
IBGANS. Ch sence teat ORL ee een eye 1,102,020 824,760 548,597 472,303 
$ 60,326 55,071 36, 942 26,025 
COR Ae earn ee er Oe bush. - 54 127 108 
$ - 161 292 327 
QCA ES Sec ae ee eters RE otter eerie bush. 1,276 1, 963 43 15 
$ Vico 2,186 34 26 
TRUCOS, fe seen ee Se teen eee 2 eee a cwt. 14,036 1,424 1b Peal 8,279 
$ 44,153 ay (hile? 4,388 21,576 
Milled Products— 
GC Orn iene tyro oped tae ot saree br. - ~ - 276 
- - - Le bod 
Wheat flOUse nc, sc. was, eeeestnacte ele: Mawes brl 136 496 529 118 
1,234 6,471 4,744 754 
Prepared Foods and Bakery Products— 
UB IS CUIRS see eee ae hae totes aa one lb. 1,558,495 1,624,113 1,856, 790 1,555,076 
. $ 211,636 228,518 268, 283 209, 268 
Gerealitoodssprenareden sts o ccs: tee ae $ 22,954 16, 122 17,244 13,434 
Macaroni and vermicelli................ Ib. 522 794 792 978 
71 83 84 91 
MALES Ore Se Pe ee Pea sion oes aeeercns lb 49, 656 22,512 45,024 1,000 
$ Sig lay 1223 1, 957. 63 
Savoand taplocases (ees er: 2) See ne ee lb. 5, 769 29,581 66, 288 23,938 
$ 352 1,633 2,083 689 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Pro- 
Giicts tee ceiiecras BE BNNs 6) ERR 557, 239 608,301 521,693 329,916 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food 
Coco-nut oilfim-oip... 2 arenes ae ee gal, 56, 290 56, 163 51,099 72,120 
61,503 61,972 50, 833 62,333 
Cotton-seed oil for canning fish............ gal. 126, 955 134, 130 89, 630 63,480 
$ 110,505 119,577 67,031 38,670 
OlivexOil,, NOD J 01 east ke eet ea eee gal, So alinsod 1, 282 5,300 4,364 
; 2,973 2,534 4,783 5,090 
Peanut and soya-bean oil, n.o.p............ gal. 71,164 77,457 118, 480 ~ 76,586 
: 58,714 60,977 80,413 37,342 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!..... $ 246, 755 269,305 205, 721 147,595 
Sugar and Its Products— 
Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported un- 
Ger preferential tanitt (em.anas e+. <seemet gal. - - - = 
g & a =i = 
Sugar, not above No, 16,00 sor. a.) aie cwt. - 4 - - 
$ = 10 = mt ES 
USAT, ADOVErNOs! 6. L)houn sere ce. eee at cwt. 52 30 107 4,812 
: $ 580 375 710 14,094 
Candy (inclchocolate)izn. + sss. n.s-shie oe lb. 3,299,540} 3,515,176} 38,039,816) 2,486,199 
$ 633, 525 633, 820 501, 468 376,145 
MLOvalsrsucar, LCs) wes aan: ae a eee $ 727,555 


479, 069 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 


1929. 


367,420 


582, 888 


883,275 


275,472 
472,971 
539, 803 


1,457,989 
14, 210, 283 
1,169,546 
152,179 
247,211 


7,337,994 


4,395,840 
322,729 
9,583,974 
9,346, 215 
3, 035, 480 
1,544,595 
198,313 
584, 239 


46, 749 
234, 892 
75, 246 
539, 037 


1,987,128 
262, 432 
282 , 269 

2,817, 834 
246,670 

40, 881,816 

1,276,278 

158,556 
26,541 


16,390,339 


107, 868 


181 5532 
399, 142 
57,5236 
227,302 
1,075, 638 
205 , 386 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
= — | 17,406,180 = = — | 17,645,544 
382, 232 448,734 255,648 368, 812 383,491 450,101 261,309 
irs -— | 10,794,095 = = — | 11,566,648 
- = 246, 213 = = = 265 , 808 
= — | 14,737,372 = = — | 15,033, 882 
634, 640 645, 728 479, 002 584, 604 641, 858 662, 934 487 , 864 
= = 3,690, 765 = = = 3,700,547 
= - 201, 255 = = = 201,870 
= — | 30,526,831 = = -— | 30,527,076 
1, 103, 405 928, 907 865, 227 883,281] 1,003,405 928, 907 865 , 232 
= = 8,726, 730 = = — | 17,724,226 
310, 445 207,261 206, 118 760,375 649,301 435,317 393 , 603 
769,401 406, 480 192,272 473,351 769,777 407,525 193,573 
1,345,479 690, 755 279, 900 540,807; 1,346,332 693, 600 283,551 
= — | 29,534,294 = 5 — |- 43,300, 666 
1,650,338} 1,399,813 1,321,432] 1,900,054 1,955,100} 1,899,838) 2,006,030 
16,926,833} 9,800,064} 2,642,106) 20,356,335) 24,085,829) 15,290,617) 5,550,358 
1,392,824 865, 750 252,329] 1,752,644; 2,106,447) 1,328,919 499, 080 
175, 720 253,552 129,591 474,163 454,566 582,774 441, 686 
287, 985 265,503 126, 942 604,396 628,529 601, 937 420,925 
9,196,444) 7,248,456; 5,153,932|) 9,299,328) 11,020,339] 8,934,781] 6,746,722 
1,808,460} 1,353,261 865,423] 19,669,680) 13,584,300} 8,536,577) 2,199,798 
187,519 114,015 57,896] 1,128,112 807, 859 392,471 115,564 
9,153,016] 3,119,189] 2,294,195) 14,128,888) 14,839,040} 10,055,152} 9,050,730 
8,785,681) 2,632,509) 1,306,736] 138,792,143) 14,149,266) 7,417,271} 3,921,253 
3,723,985; 1,349,202} 1,577,465) 3,036,756) 3,725,948); 1,349,245) 1,577,480 
1,873,679 597, 284 393,027] 1,546,326; 1,875,865 597,318 393, 053 
194, 496 256, 928 188, 768 592, 879 578, 807 617,725 670, 660 
648, 049 675, 634 399,159) 1,891,053) 1,895,785} 1,660,395) 1,414,756 
50, 156 35,517 28,414 46,749 £0, 156 35,517 28,690 
239,538 159, 830 93, 958 234 , 892 239,538 159, 830 95, 109 
87,538 35, 636 13, 768 75,432 88, 077 36, 832 21,967 
593 , 328 249, 102 88,718 540, 853 600, 338 256, 285 113, 190 
1,787,481 1,133,695 690,315) 3,724,962) 3,569,592) 3,221,384) 2,295,688 
232,667 158, 530 88, 452 505, 687 492,769 475,408 325, 084 
308, 212 235,274 166, 240 306, 873 330, 078 255,330 182, 659 
2,694,150] 2,243,447 880,414) 3,074,380; 3,366,486) 2,696,020 969, 829 
218, 869 168,191 65, 060 265,170 262,773 198, 246 70, 828 
25,951,335) 11,703,885} 2,338,359] 41,195,472) 26,139,077} 12,078,909) 2,642,884 
682, 769 276, 888 57,708} 1,293,830 692,544 295 , 226 71,755 
454,497 537, 698 318,518] 3,975,002} 2,931,104) 3,268,929) 3,078,724 
41,827 58,557 24,172 157, 149 122, 284 138, 828 86, 028 
16,695,799} 6,272,049)  3,406,723)) 23,737,007} 25,082,671) 138,339,358) 7,585,738 
14,984 20,089 35,879 81,795 71,147 71,268 111,831 
18, 292 20, 964 28, 873 93,976 80, 264 71,925 94, 298 
221 172 9,169 127,074 134,351 89, 802 72,649 
240 175 5,111 110, 650 119, 817 67,206 43,781 
21,614 13, 713 13, 062 354, 702 359,358 506,512 357,546 
38, 003 23,371 20, 120 615, 805 574,381 546, 896 411,412 
5,488 9,014 23, 828 126, 408 135,551 197,753 189,244 
6,455 5,997 9,426 120, 290 117,501 129, 581 89,375 
88, 052 81,040 99 , 654 991,460 941,895 848, 802 679, 150 
- - - 4,507,093) 4,586,160} 5,193,745} 4,632,067 
- - = 1,692,874; 1,536,187} 1,733,201 1,431, 406 
448 = 1} 8,191,708} 8,057,423) 8,301,800} 8,112,132 
1,243 = 6] 25,309,147) 20,310,269} 19,482,796) 16,292,441 
49,902 55, 897 33, 086 829,760} 1,418,904) 1,022,076} 1,605,457 
175 , 638 241,518 141,477] 2,874,108) 3,950,400} 2,376,209} 3,550,562 
1,331,441 1,043,596 553,413] 4,903,326) 5,554,293} 4,737,916) 3,362,076 
237,968 174,619 91,681 962,965} 1,027,731 794, 042 534, 660 

562,410) 31,757,316) 27,987,156} 25,151,230 


1,555, 894 


1,430,810 


1,001,567 


22,398, 080 


or 


23 
24 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom : 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
Matnuty Foop— concluded. 
Cocoa, Coffee, Spices and Tea— 
Cocoa— 
1 Cocoa beans, not roasted or ground...... cwt. 15, 736 19, 963 21,123 16,616 
$ 190, 736 204, 747 170, 922 97,864 
2 ODEO a) AMIEOB ee one Heh cosas Meera lb. 282,135 337,348 80,000 47,045 
$ 97,787 103, 281 17, 866 9,774 
3 ohare SOC... vi eee a cin eae $ 88, 156 12,732 23,135 8,009 
Coffee and Chicory— 
4 (Cottee iereena, narctke seer ye cet eee lb. 3,219,477) 2,508,577) 2,644,554 2,854, 466 
$ 830,481 620,318 524,470 478,073 
5 r Other coffee‘and chieory iii)... . 85.2 $ 28, 969 34,444 21,383 20,298 
pices— 
6 Mustard toround ssseeee eel. 3: cee ne lb. 825, 022 669, 853 695,312 609,421 
$ 441,494 316,360 366, 241 336, 258 
7 Renper.suneround... een teecen. cee lb. 591,658 556, 854 294, 966 394,730 
$ 199,310 175, 987 51,820 43,651 
Dotals) sspicest: /2en.enh ee, creas $ 704,414 552,846 455, 056 422,648 
Sime eat... 5 ceeds cetis caine emcee ve oteekcetens lb. | 16,245,586] 15,424,517] 21,488,822! 16,302,582 
$ 5,282,578 4,819,006 5,890, 642 3, 283, 730 
Di VGASHE A od ets: Rev en Se I APNG wre IE lb 1,588 4,019 19,620 44,367 
$ 416 68 21080 5,989 
LO} Pl Opsipmer cde ae cies tsk Eee iS oes ee lb 198,482 226, 684 549, 898 128,948 
$ 25, 680 22,485 30,381 38,571 
ALP a gMorice: pastes... oc taee teas eke lb. 224 Out on 960 2,234 
$ 60 441 136 311 
ATV aGreRcrachers mere Sees Me teece ote eh eet eae lb. 397, 685 574,415 671,331 502,936 
$ 25,946 52,573 61,501 39,121 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—A. Mainty Foop!..... 10,039,236) 9,500,516) 9,901,680) 6,282,512 
B. OrHer THAN Foon. 
Beverages, Alcoholic— : 
A331 Browed. (peer ete. ). : oes... eo eek gal. 199,704 209, 860 191,567 155,270 
Sie $ 405,522 436,923 393, 935 318, 085 
143) SDistillediepiritssees seater eee. pf. gal 1,934,302 1,792,887 1,412,258 1,028, 786 
; $ 39,783,695} 36,823,582] 28,915,742] 21,160,223 
Wines— 
15 INOU-SDARKIING examine ins sree eat se neeelones gal. 24,907 38,131 36, 900 43 , 467 
$ 166,470 237,621 203, 089 216,024 
LOpier Spark] inowrmeee see eke Se: Cees $ 9,140 10, 036 2,655 ot 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic........ $ 40,314,836) 37,508,162} 29,515,421) 21,694,549 
Gums and Resins— 
Lh Cinicle cummcrudes ca. seme eee ee Ib. 1,450 - - - 
$ 381 - |. - - 
IS di sLac: crudeya Mendis see ee cwt. 5 49 “1 385 
, $ 234 2,677 1,570 4,820 
£93) coRiesin or rosin wees... 5 Meas oes ee ee cwt. §2 387 390 138 
$ 1,404 5y oe 3nf22 687 
Totals, Gums and Resins!........... $ 36,195 52,095 40,843 20voo2 
203 Oilcake'andiamealss,.....4596 sean. one cwt. _ - 5,089 4,739 
§ 15 . 9, 655 7, 187 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 
1). > Chinawood. ce Gonetediees dred cathe oe ewt. - 4 5 8 
$ = 126 115 203 
22 | Coco-nut, palm, etc., for mfr. of soap...... gal. 49,156 112,931 143,346 97,763 
$ 42,367 85, 859 77,484 47,421 
23 | Cotton-seed, crude, for refining............ ewt. 47,686 138,616 45,960} ~ 79,384 
: $ . 846,200 961, 700 208,771 385, 780 
24 | Essential (except peppermint, etc.)........ Ib. 82,051 94,330 99,320 66,561 
$ 141,170 188, 095 145,731 116, 004 
25 Peanut, for refining for food............... ewt. 48,153 99, 498 10, 084 31,258 
$ 423,810 747,436 58,429 169, 113 
26 | Peanut, and soya oil for soap, etc......... gal. 100,590 51,280 59, 107 15,184 
$ 82,641 36,010 41,928 7,493 


Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!.. $ 1,209,234) 2,359,787 680, 857 > 891,067 


———_—_.. 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
31, 664 26,152 21,543 19,548 158,013} . 189,097 163, 631 147,997} 1 
420,521 312,008 234, 021 154,389} 1,942,164] 1,971,066] 1,401,582 861,151 
1,548, 869 163,360 276, 965 94,357] 5,073,480] 5,867,169} 5,348,300] 4,394,672) 2 
489, 053 43,446 53, 636 14,068] 1,586,814] 1,476,402) 1,061,480 654, 012 
110, 466 121,284 92,704 101,914 273,524 203, 957 178,449 182,188} 3 
42,658 97,690 312,517 187,477|| 25,126,041] 28,660,517} 31,501,596] 32,436,632} 4 
10,758 17,337 42,561 22,472] 5,856,317] 5,924,635} 4,365,637] 3,674,413 
607,336 673, 781 467,190 470, 128 646, 971 725, 084 492,747 515,186] 5 
331,485 231,639 193, 583 121,272] 1,156,507 903, 292 888, 895 731,023} 6 
36, 151 27, 820 21,241 15,507 477, 645 344,392 387,482 351,801 
73,555 32,645 54,991 15,192) 1,619,894] 1,851,840] 1,789,229) 1,877,605) 7 
20,715 10,033 10, 885 2,299 541,013 588, 892 331, 603 17,861 
286,474 242,811 194,861 109,713] 1,580,639] 1,499,001] 1,150,692 863,079 
53,277 84,294 44,898 41,165] 39,425,956] 38,102,295} 53,464,341! 42,765,703] 8 
25,387 38, 267 16,412 13,190|]° 11,752,521} 10,694,379] 13,048,877| 7,125,314 
2,185,968} 2,430,934, 2,196,651) 1,619,286] . 2,188,237] 2,455,984] 2,224,233] 1,680,939] 9 
356, 296 396, 303 363, 884 293, 896 357, 503 399, 406 368, 720 304, 826 
1,625,829} 1,442,831] 1,019,731 212,504) 2,399,294] 2,802,861] 2,746,277; 1,039,434] 10 
45,441 307, 249 201, 166 48,916 682, 493 580, 162 408, 710 97,223 
1,580,022} 1,543,157} 1,347,774] 1,255,661] 1,580,246] 1,546,889] 1,359,991] 1,283,239] 11 
223, 686 218,395 180, 138 167, 028 223,746 218, 836 182, 468 172,513 
3,466,700] 3,857,135] 3,159,127] 1,924,286] 3,865,045] 4,431,746] 3,832,309] 2,428,651] 12 
278,533 299,718 256, 226 183 , 539 304,492 352,345 318, 490 226, 212) ° 
61,572,871| 59,170,374] 39,971,929] 27,345,751] 132,264,858] 128,688,803) 104,963,726] 78,462,028 
519 5,949 2,536 52 242, 100 259,003 230,995 195,664] 13 
1,004 5, 624 1,932 103 495,531 541,961 482,357 388,319 
1,729 1,174 191 14] 2,604,769] 2,446,800] 1,990,574] 1,421,214] 14 
4,221 3,007 559 89] 44,750,649] 41,283,758] 32,662,269] 23,798,052 
33 27 33 223 990,569] 1,138,633 971, 200 831,349] 15 
334 183 262 353] 1,977,598 2,145,446! 1,763,207] 1,445,391 
- - - ~ 1,620,333] 1,055,322 526, 804 298,118] 16 
5, 559 8,814 2,753 545|| 48,844,111] 45,026,487] 35,434,637] 25,929,880 
810, 436 835,391 897, 488 645,859] 1,229,885] 1,420,817) 1,254,463 813,226] 17 
344,101 347,916 357, 543 235,535 552,407 655, 824 531,056 316,918 
18, 436 16,453 11, 663 8,475 19, 430 17,363 11,794 8,909} 18 
853, 938 705, 063 319, 205 203, 722 900,097 740, 637 321,714 212,438 
303, 214 343,394 276, 884 245,872 304, 921 344,937 277,532 247,495| 19 
1,078,178} 1,189,375 761, 492 540,561] 1,097,223} 1,208,210 767, 688 544, 874 
2,956,844] 2,952,867) 2,000,730] 1,430,200] 3,348,543] 3,431,591) 2,350,076] 1,601,635 
151,834]. —- 246, 583 111, 250 104,099 162,851 277,081 156, 569 134,829] 20 
337, 785 486,012 182,027 100, 429 359, 973 548, 642 249,108 138, 621 
52,701 60,020 48,364 40,813 55,335 61,861 48,369 41,280] 21 
672,536] . 789,986 450,444 268,374 708,937 813,937 450,559 271,695 
3,137,831] 2,624,432} 2,601,095] 2,620,087]| 3,241,587] 2,874,972] 3,080,061] 3,073,477) 22 
2,295,071] 1,957,686] 1,737,096] 1,258,288/| 2,384,627] 2,143,817| 2,015,972} 1,475,540 
253,971 258, 952 140, 293 306, 901 302,917 400, 653 174,711 386,275| 23 
2,100,209} 1,985,153 804,001} 1,216,186] 2,449,817| 2,975,394] 1,025,235) 1,602,172 
247, 230 303, 869 278, 189 238, 863 08, 899 560,044 563, 825 477,663] 24 
373,771 496, 088 483,516 330, 880 842,490] 1,021,053 875,451 664, 380 
51,405 90, 839 365,393 80, 580 206, 288 321, 924 599,385 378,056] 25 
421,129 733,618} 2,516,679 443,204] 1,740,035} 2,587,498} 4,249,550] 1,818,432 
743,866 793, 859 524,535 120, 828 941,072 874, 599 902,379 848,675] 26 
511,089 486,733 348, 562 55,513 652, 323 541,394 596,343 331,335 
7,176,308] 7,164,969] 6,898,762] 4,128,085) 9,817,721] 11,302,256] 10,021,904) 6,964,867 


TF 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United | 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. ee 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Producis 
—concluded. 
B. Orger THAN Foop—concluded. 
1 |Plants, trees, shrubs and vines.............. $ 07, 002 82,033 59, 722 61,325 
Rubber— 
Qu) ea Raw.cGnclbalata))s .).:.cugs ot weds. apres Soe lb. 420,326 9,251 21,486 5,054 
$ 79,530 4,674 9,261 4,902 
STM ERVCCOVEr Cie PIS. 5550. SARS Rs spas oc IE cwt. 5 = - 10 
$ 6 - - 71 
4 jpop Dhinead., Wt a8. 32.) cee. Se ey), Leak aoe lb. 20, 200 32,203 26,555 81,05 
$ 20, 893 31,452 24,984 56, 454 
Spieeeneumatie sine wasinecewes ees... sean ee No. 759 657 sea key 206 
$ ROD 7,626 13, 088 2,929 
Gi eel nner tubes: Osps.... ae Pee. coos s eee ne No. 40 40 581 125 
$ 316 119 615 120 
‘Dotalss Rubber aye mere cere ee $ 697,774 576, 582 531,504 482,424 
Seeds— 
4 Fle LON CT and torent ets HAVA et eee aR lb. 1,193, 854 552,242 431,301 54,495 - 
$ 209,378 96, 074 65, 707 10,501 
8 LAS. Theis: oh BASE, eas AL AA. SEE. bush. 179 eS 156 230 
$ 1,282 ~ 521 786 
Oise taro thy: Jaane ae os US Nn 3s AEE lb. = - 12,320 - 
$ - - 1,897 - 
Hotals: seeds!, ..Agan. game 8.0.0 see te $ 360,348 342, 666 245,146 152,426 
Tobacco— 
10 ji eUnmanuiactured’: +... dagen eae es ee ee lb 44,909 2,088 74, 646 380 
$ 55, 630 1,654 37, 282 816 
11 Cuties Aerie ad se Bee lb. 124,321 114, 046 99 , 263 85, 634 
$ 430,460 393, 212 346, 089 302,780 
127) AO Lhenananntac cued ates ete $ 292,155 316, 890 274,794 212,997 
otal saehobacto sae en eee re $ 778, 245 GAL eo 658, 165 516,593 
LS WB room: CONS. tehiicas Cea: Sao oe CRE $ 166 - - 92 
D4 ak Bee Se Bia Pes Sas Oo ee ton ~ - = = 
$ ae = = - <= 
15 |Starch, including corn and potato starch..... lb. 201, 863 146,596 108, 937 119,475 
$ 11,966 9, 693 7,466 9,040 
16 lars pine, Chude pe. es.1. ee eA. 2s Se gal. 9,726 4,748 617 6,944 
$ 1,608 893 414 2,021 
7 aia pentin Gas pinlitc.Ol arene rier iaekseie rier gal. Done 159 Bal 140 
$ 1,527 261 321 173 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—B. Orner THAN Foop!..... $ 43,631,325} 41,778,766] 31,861,107) 23,938,485 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products.23) 3. 23k S455. eee $ 53,670,561) 51,279,282} 41,762,787) 30,220,997 


if. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 


18 Forexhibigionst. 9-6 eee a eee ee $ 1,400 7,000 660 240 
19 For improvement of stock................ $ 242,486 208,579 211,882 = xe <7dgt6L 
Totals, Animals, Living............ $ 294 , 963 261,172 236,592 92,261 
20 |Bone dust and ash, charred bone............ cwt. 16,447 12,157 8,123 pays 
: $ 54, 733 24,346 20, 859 9,561 
21 |Bone, ivory and shell products, n.o.p........ $ 14,738 15, 264 13, 606 7,861 
ee-tHeathers andvquillls; 6. unease gets. See ae $ 97,081 90, 456 124,171 132, 834 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.2— | 
Fresh— 
23 La libut. sate ie 56 eee Tene See ee lb. - = - - 
§ 2 = ss za 
24 Oysters, ;sheliled.4 «chit tee ae oe dee ae gal. - - - = 
¢ 2 ee Ed x 
25 Oystersjiothory. 2s. jkee tb 2 on eee $ - - - - 
26 Otherireshxhshigscutsvv acted eek $ 2,995 1,074 2,245 nH 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils 


and ambergris. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 


United States. 


1932, 


ne eS ee | ey 


“1, 105,567 
55,269, 390 


10,099 
11, 182 


6,271,708 


1,045, 104 
159, 164 
383, 720 
353, 273 

7,208,401 

51, 667 


1,643, 165 


13,075,335 
3,861, 465 
201, 450 
427,383 
342, 704 


4,631,552 


202, 467 
1,444 
18,479 
5,066, 904 
165, 786 
228, 408 
47,226 
1,000, 222 
431,610 


ee ee eS ee eee 


1,273,759 
195,594 


1,722,489 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
520,716 558, 430 349, 134 247,427 
72,629,626] 70,003,561] 58,892,977| 54,020,066 
16.450,361| 14,052,161] 6.680.821/ 3,482/090 
178.593 170,868 133.343 91.797 
1,249'054} 1, 148065 661,485 426, 100 
208° 443 233" 112 257.398 171,732 
219.692 220.347 217.867 149’ 253 
20,146 19/808 41394 36.618 
234° 602 274) 554 321 489 236,462 
20,979 3.731 17/197 9.974 
30.922 9.555 20,733 11/062 
21,332,253} 18,586,040] 9,797,939] 5,565,781 
640,320 786, 136 922, 417 517,560 
124’ 698 136,556 142. 605 79 326 
20.290 50.046 1/896 818 

33° 945 94/992 6, 159 954 
7,194,155| 8,054,238} 11,478,574] 7,198,501 
444° 656 543.873} 1.012, 701 450,581 
1,011,205] 1,323,192) 1,629,371 835,532 
17,441,819] 15,878,880] 15,092,356] 12,216,403 
5.618.975| 5,363,643} 4.335.903] 3,197,283 
168.756 177, 180 144.661 95.210 
192/519 202) 452 167,239 117/417 
83.940 94.555 76,975 58.020 
5,895,434] 5,660,650| 4,580,117} 3,372,720 
425, 035 462,254} 339,784 202, 467 

5, 380 4°502 4573 1,444 
83.192 61,715 66,335 18) 479 
3,474.743| 3,231,275] 2,582,334] 2,581,000 
228 533 165,820 139/239 112) 128 
420.161 344 399 237.490 176, 863 
111.360 91,660 49.708 34° 389 
1,078,294} 1,171,338] 1,134,074 999.970 
594.346 611.517 476, 932 430,939 
42,094,581| 39,581,759] 27,608,452] 17,233,097 
103,667,472| 98,752,133] 67,580,381] 44,578,848 
1,845,326] 1,558,629] 1,264,656] 1,273,519 
_ "493,891 96,545 298 891 113/344 
2,800,331] 2,490,328] 1,966,665] 1,580,564 
32,824 25,755 34,401 36,542 
112’ 910 87.912 88.967 97,123 
227° 902 231/276 168, 908 127/566 
138,297 113/367 71,558 118,214 
650,558 100,413 431, 286 134, 324 
64,048 7,659 36,864 9° 155 
152.474 138085 125/985 103,118 
381.524 360,596 303.724 229. 667 
24’ 810 25.113 20.675 17, 457 
227) 869 194/274 178. 684 105,893 


All Countries. 

1929. 1930. 1931. 
1,792,171} 1,913,447) 1,629,504 
77,716,891) 73,339,973} 59,559,131 
17,415,202) 14,715,267 6, 781, 261 
178,598 170, 868 133,343 
1,249, 060 1,148, 065 661,485 
228,701 265,315 294, 721 
240, 635 251,799 250, 180 
20,908 21,082 42,613 
238,170 285, 343 334, 890 
21,019 3,871 17, 839 
31,238 9, 882 21,422 
23,090,983} 20,025,316] 10,564,737 
1,907,818 1,350,598 2,106,524 
346, 280 235, 283 312,677 
399, 964 1,558, 993 525,295 
715,358 3,190,199 1, 183, 542 
7, 220,905 8,054,238] 11,523,643 
448 339 543,873 1,017,593 
2,242,651 5,061, 255 3,395, 757 
18,726,618) 17,113,472) 16,580,394 
6, 766, 285 6,471, 626 5, 488, 949 
317,921 318,400 270,661 
636,091 609,376 029, LIS 
536, 447 540, 362 451, 683 
7, 938 , 823 7,621, 364 6, 463, 747 
427, 636 462, 254 339, 784 
5,380 4,502 4,753 
83, 192 61,715 66,335 
7,169, 134 7,209,807 6,961,051 
300,300] 277,185 230, 797 
466, 634 438,921 279, 632 
122,409 113, 984 60, 827 
1,081,359 1,172,082 1,134, 500 
596,445 612,572 477,722 
100,865,386} 98,360,014) 72,665,052 
233,130,244] 227,048,817) 177,628,778 
1,846, 726 1,565, 629 1,272,316 
38,119 737,405 525, 882 
3,104,353 2,802,754 2,251, 160 
59,075 - 47,295 44,509 
194,336 151,013 118,113 
303 , 232 307,328 262, 447 
316, 696 266, 145 249, 630 
1,578,063 1,171,048 1,064, 796 
169, 649 134, 736 114,114 
152, 474 138,085 125, 985 
381,524 360,596 303, 724 
24, 954 26,590 20,928 
408, 165 397, 188 372,590 


164, 149 
298,179 


462,231 
43,574 
103, 118 
229, 667 
18,049 
249,472 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


oo >» WwW WD 


LHe oh NJ 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


iy 
or 


i. Animals and Animal Products—conti 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.2—concluded. 


eee ree eee rere reese eer ores eereesesesse 


DALGINesHOGhOry.,..c< Sete ec cee ee 
Othericantedsish. Lieieotn ic oec.cctee eee 


Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.!.... 
Furs and Fur Skins— 


Unmanufactured— 
Undressed (including marine)........... 


Totals, Furs and Fur Skins.......... 
Bristleswantnialiweneasr user eee eee eee 
‘Hairond mirss0i;n:0:piicarseereeae ot tates 


Hides and Skins— 
Calls Sh: RE MAR OR. IGA Rittesutae -.Derteee 


Totals, Hides and Skins!............ 


Leather— 
Wameanufaetunedh kc sqatitett cute. teie. ee 
Manufactured— 
Boots and shoes, n.o.p.— 


Meats— 
Beal, fresiic srs aoawcsceyuce itor: sites aorshon ee 


Matton, {res fie. ct Peri ido as ao ead gee 
IPOEK, fresh, Atte. acetone ccavd eee 
Bacon and ‘hanis,,..3. (0. as 3,4 Sees 
Gantied mses 2am .ct...ceddller auacee ee 
Pork, barrelled in brine 7.0. eet eeee se 
Pork Ty Saltecou. eerie ar tees 
SAUBALS... 164% AS... . cin pee eeoie aateeleree 
Soups, all kinds..... veo tae atts eye Se aT 

Totals; Meats!.. .288 3005... sente.te 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


and ambergris. 


1929. 

nued. 
lb 32,526 
3, 606 
lb 1,444,314 
$ 114, 218 
$ 5,408 
box 56,155 
3,589 
$ 245 
$ 112,510 
$ 251,542 
$ 874,341 
ay 200,546 
$ 36,186 
$ 1,111,073 
lb. 8,349 
$ 11,973 
$ 23,454 
cwt. = 
$ =-, 
cwt. 3,852 
$ 75,350 
cwt. 1,029 
$ 29,456 
cwt. 5,458 
$ 115, 880 


$ 1, 280, 952 


pair 191,099 
$ 680, 259 
pair 49,104 
$ 93,210 
pair 59, 252 
$ 55,330 
$ 136,978 


$ 2,564, 152 


lb. 132,084 
$ 12,080 
lb. = 
$ a 
lb. = 
$ = 
Ib 1,658 
$ 712 
lb. 637, 485 
$ 99,526 
lb. = 
g = 
lb. = 
$ a 
lb. 64 
$ 29 
$ 1,512 
$ 277,679 


08,471 


110, 655 


262, 666 


611,781 
161, 859 
38, 974 


812, 614 


6,338 
11,993 
10,746 


1,907 
25,778 
5, 155 
73, 203 
114 


5,104 


8,064 
128, 689 


1,170,663 


210,936 
721,585 
47,631 
87,482 
49,371 
46,124 
156, 455 


2,448 , 336 


303, 655 


251,871 


400 

36 

1,448, 875 
104,899 
16,558 


- 130,829 


53,440 


235,661 


366,065 
92,983 
24,432 


483,480 


7,843 
14,396 
9,264 


1,687 
19,962 


1,849 
21,979 


668, 814 


229,670 
592,306 
63,451 
80,619 
73,801 
45,684 
121,505 


1,747,599 


285 
95 
1,087 


325, 151 


1,320, 122 
96, 833 
4° 832 


206, 599 
10, 266 
29, 260 
19,515 


168, 006 


239, 025 
58, 202 
23,705 


320,932 


11,363 


477 
14, 223 


530, 483 


113, 202 
334,583 
20,219 
36,977 
32,426 
22,728 
70,349 


1,169,145 


167,608 


2 Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 555 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
Oo. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
a 
16,525 14,444 17,143 8,173,867} 7,428,084] 7,796,040] 5,462,348) 1 
2,139 1,702 1,953 400,624 348, 270 282,171 153,278 
674,980 514,576 705, 853 6,861,121; 5,694,866] 6,396,878] 5,233,001] 2 
67,099 34,994 45,544 660, 002 289,749 300, 183 190, 983 
36, 042 38, 050 25, 236 197,558 214, 430 145,807 120,199} 3 
58,037 127,670 87,727 8,342,256] 8,593,229) 6,070,765} 5,293,293] 4 
6,522 11,296 8,835 651,451 706,717 453,192 360,277 
2,450 6, 136 7,692 37,590 59,091 83,397 44,820] 5 
403,914 442,878 250, 229 820,716 937,554 595,453 470,994, 6 
1,320,073} 1,289,603} © 973,126 3,685,037| 3,695,431) 2,885,203] 2,039,609 
11,862,535} 7,206,227| 5,084,581 14,069,793} 8,476,974] 5,925,411] 3,255,847] 7 
1,185,205] 1,669,599] 1,737,006 2,836,391] 3,180,994] 2,636,421) 1,645,055) 8 
194,985 201,684 169, 881 259, 656 295,981 221,448 169,106} 9 
13,242,725} 9,077,510] 6,991,468 17,165,840] 11,953,949] 8,783,280] 5,070,008 
226,826 222,383 202, 903 273, 835 279,978 276,358 197,409} 10 
329,557 359,934 241,065 385,401 439,417 315,416 176,384 
257,123 379,978 239,411 324, 699 447,712 280,847 175,358] 11 
55,737 59,475 36,217 60,580 67,715 46,599 38,998] 12 
1,767,450} 1,547,543 932,880 1,929,292] 1,754,982] 1,223,285 626, 350 
275,789 259, 266 133,436 384, 367 369,115 251, 699 207,374| 13 
6,099,308] 3,713,055] 1,270,522 8,613,120] 5,460,207} 2,731,898] 1,784,658 
32,611 33, 674 28,533 35,874 35,624 29,299 23,423] 14 
991,438 865, 753 361,490 1,086, 080 916,766 371,057 211,966 
378, 135 362,830 212,006 507,773 486,442 345,439 281,316 
9,286,066] 6,267,935] 2,831,309 12,429,221] 8,402,075) 4,704,924] 2,867,945 
4,637,927} 4,679,656] 3,490,686 6,009,148} 5,919,500} 4,311,261) 2,868,887) 15 
80, 668 102,382 91,507 275,937 319,780 330, 243 153,005) 16 
256, 927 285, 000 214,371 943,269] 1,017,428 824,499 410,443 
369,165 421,680 474,626 471,964 554,150 612, 125 323,967| 17 
1,355,865} 1,432,055} 1,326,311 1,598,989] 1,734,942! 1,594,831 757,985 
24,258 43, 282 46,889 84,367 94,107 127,058 72,292) 18 
21,888 33, 868 33,525 78,476 83,606 87, 689 46, 823 
15,999 14,964 16, 206 1,060,046] 1,546,742] 1,425,073] 1,549,893} 19 
7,235,884] 7,352,782] 5,736,383 10,998,029] 11,537,331] 9,171,686] 6,198,308 
124,831 191,286 382,170 3,292,158] 4,536,114] 2,003,705 350, 232| 20 
58,873 82,516 73,195 309, 643 452,602 198,936 46,727 
574,400 459, 233 393,776 4,003,484] 4,979,227) 1,784,878] 1,541,751] 21 
134, 882 111,715 72,891 563,080 661, 687 217,503 139, 644 
523,876] 1,179,597 948, 880 523,876] 1,179,597 948, 880 18,252] 22 
85, 605 178,696 137,442 85,605 178, 696 137,442 4,628 
2,876,625| 7,720,204] 6,323,422 2,878,599] 7,721,635} 6,333,430 265,076| 23 
379,994] 1,121,267 926, 756 380,831] 1,121,957 929,758 64, 684 
395,996} 512,710 393, 158 5,918,875] 7,029,956] 8,292,069] 6,122,319] 24 
75,333 96,443 87,037 802, 422 932,488] 1,134,836 657,935 
9,893,248] 11,566,469) 7,531,037 9,895,648} 11,574,669] 7,533,637) 3,669,622) 25 
1,151,676} 1,298,312 775, 589 1,152,035} 1,299,418 775, 863 56,910 
1,229,143] 1,809,031] 1,246,940 1,229,143] 1,809,151] 1,246,940 14,647| 26 
171,908 251,489 181,959 171, 908 251,508 181,959 2,835 
490,625 588, 232 453,460 496,316 594,500 456, 681 237,576| 27 
178,376 218,775 163,904 180,717 220, 488 164,818 77, 665 
1,847,074] 1,955,277| 1,472,636 1,850,607} 1,974,052) 1,479,070 184,416} 28 
7,599,473} 5,584,055] 1,689,749 


4,282,706 


5,634,979 


4,104,059 


5,904,979 


556 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Item. 


United Kingdom. 


1929. 1930. 
II. Animals and Anima! Products—concluded. 
Milk and Its Products— 
IB UGG. Boeke aheris BO aac seme arare lb. 610,570; 1,128,672 
te: $ 228,512 413,369 
Cheese Byer Seen er eee ee erat eran lb. 75, 768 194, 885 
$ 28,938 58,357 
Others «fee hc eee cis ME Ess 0 $ 5, 766 2,584 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 
GOd=livierionlt Pate vaca: sac SER e eens axes Re gal 2,440 7,179 
$ 3,344 6,615 
Grease, rough, for mfr. of soaps and oils... ewt. - 2,446 
$ - 19,714 
MATE cs, 330, See ARs aslo NSO on SEE lb. 96 48 
$ 19 10 
Jard icompound ett... aks: fetes a0. Ce Ee lb 22,400 11,550 
$ 2,416 1,139 
Totals; Oils sh atsretetee.. reese $ 18,144 44,537 
Heossintshell wee cme 1, eee < Oytcn ae Minesic ate doz. 13,542 48 
$ 3,031 281 
Hig gsAnvO!D Lie fal ane Coe eee eee ee lb. 722,161 3,588 
§ 120,992 15632 
Grelatine’:. seh ersxe: 122.2 Ree ee 7 eee lb. 296, 785 326, 084 
$ 67,525 74,633 
‘Glue; pow dered! orisheetiae arse ns. eee ee lb. 2,126,674} 2,145,469 
$ 250,521 237,632 
WAUSALS CASINGS Me es..e 5. LES tee bcs EE $ = = 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products!. $ 5,664,451) 5,288,528 
Ill. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
Raw, imclucdingalintersieadecterscch opener lb. 15,954 332,455 
$ 3,343 73,134 
Yarns, Thread and Cordage— 
~ Rovings, yarns, etc., for sewing, packag- 
INES OL Cer leerenreeire nna ae 173,991 149, 783 
108, 208 72,169 
Cordacetanditwine. eres on. ee lb. 107, 662 139, 189 
$ 28,480 30,477 
@rochetrand kcnittinces. weemaee cee cree lb 850 805 
$ 1,065 1820 
Yarn, No. 40 and finer, mercerized...... lb 360,216 217,614 
302, 261 186, 851 
Yarn, two or more strands, for mfr. o 
Phi ea dee he 0s. eR tos os RE eee. 353 , 857 356,541 
pes 311,574 307, 716 
Piece Goods— 
Not bleached is x=. pens cio RE yd. 8,659,477) 5,981,914 
$ 885,553 633,677 
Canton Hanne sete. sees awe eee yd. 385, 695 417,893 
$ 107,002 100,151 
Bleached or mercerized................. yd. 6,676,947} 6,690,034 
$ 1,012,796 1,051,594 
Printed sn: Oppaiteas nen care eee yd. 8,339,879 7,148,496 
$ 1,677, 236 1,384,481 
iMWarn or piece diyed..Sae wren... seen ee yd.| 16,684,921) 13,762,158 
$ 3,392,417 2,642,444 
With cut pile (velveteens and corduroys) yd.|. 1,481,472 1,337,479 
$ 802, 239 704,130 
Lace and Embroidery— 
Fin broideriesesee. ects oleic cae et $ Oueoou 63, 600 
Mace, newand mits. Ole. tenn + eee $ 707, 236 628,774 
Wearing Apparel— 
Gloves.otfcottions......eeawih o7 oc $ = = 
Socks and stockings................. doz. pr. 11,051 19,090 
$ _ 29,860 51,441 
Other clothines. 4x. eae: Crees $ 489, 955 443, 866 
Blankets: houschold.. (eae iasen.. ears $ 17,644 26,645 
@urtains: 1208 22k ox. oR ee Co $ 299,068 253,045 
Handkerchicishy.....: «teen ae nee ate $ 743 , 023 813,442 
Quilts, etc, not colouredis4n cca $ 145, 442 133,718 
Sheets and pillow-cases, not coloured...... $ SHA taeda! 429,376 
otalss Cottons ee eee $ 13,498,581] 11,706,968 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Quantities are in lb. in 1932. 


8,419, 654 


1931. 1932. 
291,380 546 
75,553 134 
52,779 54,634 
20,144 18, 294 
4,100 2,558 
3,140 1,370 
1,890 1,447 
1,845 2,206 
14,745 14,875 
14,888 7,190 
1,320 594 
5,771 15,197 
501 1,096 
34,999 45,302 
92 20 
217 56 
14, 082 7,926 
4,994 3,089 
480, 241 570, 959 
108, 615 115,827 
1,598,310) 1,383,426 
167, 187 114,355 
48, 278 139, 265 
3, 783,222| 2,614,531 
1,085,506 269,472 
187, 888 38, 797 
193, 748 118, 365 
73,495 47,392 
67, 283 33, 942 
14,589 6,650 
199 506 
335 1,623 
152,712 335, 293 
126,095 228, 879 
424,941 435,492 
319,929 265, 450 
6,534, 743 913, 9302 
516, 703 343, 904 
_ 171,907 154, 5592 
42,301 71,718 
5,155,541 982,363? 
736, 663 575,332 
7,049,373) 1,661, 4162 
1,189,440) 1,056, 684 
8,977,156} 2,143, 9592 
1,584,050} 1,308,711 
855, 070 247, 8262 
398,387 248, 871 
66, 143 2,820 
445,776 266, 656 
37,251 32,323 
12,384 4,961 
32,115 16,995 
272,543 193, 363 
24,823 856 
196,581 129,378 
562, 259 357, 671 
85,569 78,991 
308, 161 236,677 


6,391, 155 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
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United States. 


1932. 


All Countries. 


1931, 


1932. 


557 


No. 


46,681 
21,474 
357, 281 
135, 204 
40,496 


14,567 
16,364 
112,470 
972,775 
948,175 
110,386 
1,374, 756 
131,975 


1,528,618 


1,078, 258 
380,323 
412,150 
112,879 
298, 465 
230, 422 
537, 190 

66,336 
223, 072 


42, 654, 255 


150,839, 641 
29,027,014 


550,806 
397.672 


1,742,302 


254, 859 
256, 421 


36,482, 811 
4,060,918 
779, 467 
73,669 
6,503, 672 
771, 286 
9,875, 889 
1,620, 746 
14,599,442 
2,698, 846 
486,774 
402,393 


8,721 
252,707 


397, 788 
524, 958 
867, 654 
218,898 
120,910 
11,568 
26,904 
21,285 


46,155,922 


1930. 1931. 
176, 905 26, 156 
76,814 10, 658 
386,370 269,207 
135, 468 82,528 
60, 100 66, 152 
8,757 15,364 
12,222 24,650 
139, 612 219,235 
1,119,678] 1,146,778 
948,143 928, 102 
95,715 99,941 
301,470] 1,159,275 
29,716 112,737 
1,540,209] 1,610,099 
2,796,383 113,566 
936,422 40,959 
496, 667 613,514 
226, 133 270, 132 
. 264, 452 195,201 
203, 688 128, 086 
810, 672 323,697 
109, 502 43, 288 
220,471 104,517 
37,388,126] 26,153,435 
125,432,749] 105,657,401 
22,123,264] 12,230,306 
443,057 391,720 
252,764 199, 768 
170, 209 191, 205 
68,730 79, 606 
1,968 2,195 

2,442 1,076]. 
1,995,637] 2,382,314 
1,814,650| 1,854,248 
245, 155 167,375 
218, 362 126, 250 
28,787,373] 20,276,446 
3,717,540| 1,861,676 
127,727 251,781 
14, 965 17,247 
10,155,121] 7,773,924 
711,221 582,244 
13,857,658] 12,031,958 
2,209,219] 1,667,383 
12,219,743] 8,973,935 
2,152,525| 1,356,617 
310, 132 379,378 
231,582 172, 139 
12,198 11, 950 
351,806 239,354 
52,912 
305, 895 145,513 
404,113 180, 022 
1,091,735 808, 983 
178,378 99,463 
90, 946 81,232 
9,195 6,464 
10, 108 11, 968 
12,920 18, 825 


38,513,094} 23,380, 263 


19,380 
6,393 
158, 766 
50, 965 
70,311 


’ 


1,219,374 


41,569 
19,958 
73,149 
40,099 
187, 654 
133,731 
177, 220 
30,333 
100, 929 


14,184,536 


99,127,127 
7,807,451 


251, 883 
136,376 
61,362 
22,348 
7,238 
4,030 
1,644,380 
1,158, 009 


121,565 
80,219 


4,369, 8352 
883, 037 
69, 6022 

38, 208 

1,029, 0422 
425,961 

1,528, 4542 

1,151,635 

1, 606, 0522 
956, 760 


241, 17421) 


148, 987 


6, 150) 
140,827 


14,706,363 


1929. 1930. 
25,609,915] 41,919,372 
9,028,528] 14,471,688 
1,936,196] 2.063.898 
572,049 627,107 
90, 600 116, 443 
181,566 210, 183 
204,872 179,717 
122,389 156,330 
1,052,082] 1,251,280 
948,271 948,204 
110, 405 95,728 
1,510, 132 651,797 
144,243 60,700 
1,946,187| 2,020,852 
1,138,207| 2,853,277 
395,513 950,357 
2,861, 183 686, 003 
651,541 329,971 
1,698,167| 1,763,807 
590, 706 658, 832 
3,201,625] 4,454,439 
371, 436 498, 159 
2,163,664, 1,547,994 
71,661,754| 69,853,833 
151,126, 982| 126,069, 888 
29,069,275] 22,243,795 
788,937 616,596 
462,643 336, 120 
268, 664 321,838 
105, 119 100, 685 
52,376 70,803 
145/267| . 119/185 
2,560,655| 2,213,251 
2,048,350| 2,001,501 
611,217 601, 696 
572,178 526,078 
45,244,920] 34,847,538 
4,965,271| 4,369,275 
1,165,790 546,560 
180, 803 115,204 
13,467,440] 17,114,597 
1,840,278] 1,820,857 
18,933,308} 21,669,931 
3'475,321| 3,777,415 
33.511,827| 28,481,288 
6,814,141] 5,640,783 
2,346,448] 1,926,984 
1,548,547] 1,172,813 
142,307 172, 988 
1,331,008] 1,433,069 
619,434 592,453 
730,514 686, 141 
1,624,193} 1,841,665 
351,897 341,764 
601,764 526, 236 
1,096,139] 1,192,755 
175,549 145, 825 
394,999 444) 969 


63,063,246] 53,826,367 


35,174, 433 


16,500, 801 
4,786,521 
1,685, 045 

465, 666 
93, 905 


218,571 
189,681 
222,462 
1,169,661 
944,221 
101,436 
1,455, 205 
132,798 


1,961,524 


158, 210 
52,547 
1,708, 906 
680, 492 
1,904, 880 
610,917 
2,835,860 
287, 928 
1,890,517 


45,995, 705 


106,722,241 
12,420, 886 


592,162 
278,431 
259, 647 
94,707 
43, 988 
86, 690 
2,535, 160 
1,980,561 


592,316 
446,179 


26,847, 811 
2,402, 068 
429,389 
60,027 
13,196,049 
1,362,529 
19, 636, 624 
3,015, 086 
20, 206, 683 
3,705,528 
1,419, 843 
690,573 


164, 026 
923 , 347 


642,307 
506,071 
424, 438 
1,314, 844 
32,422 
418,978 
834, 382 
105 , 793 
335,613 


24,563, 246 


879,670 
268, 336 
1,377,344 
87,258 
77,276 


212,296 
142,374 
260, 453 
995, 281 
158, 748 

9,431 
354,670 

18,375 


1,470, 864 


56,451 
25,061 
145, 908 
65, 302 
1,680, 618 
48,353 
2,226, 432 
200, 640 
700,500 


100, 902, 263 
8,044, 769 


373,481 
189, 819 
96,139 
29,221 
22,823 
57,561 
1,979,673 
1,386, 888 


557,057 
345, 669 


5,301, 5952 
1, 236, 298 
230, 5472 
111,571 
2,072, 2552 


2,375,951 
5,413, 1872 
2,966,778 
557,381? 
450, 232 


60,569 
606, 779 


604, 724 
13, 293 
37,398 

928, 996 

5,520 

316, 867 

565, 488 

137, 018 

287, 939 


23,942, 066 


2 on tw wD 
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13. 


United Kingdom. 


1930. 


1931. 


Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


——— ee ee ee ee ee 


Til. Fibres and Textiles—continued. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute— 


1 | Hemp, dressed or undressed.............. cwt. 
$ 

2 | aOther raw, flax tebe... .cnetaite +. = oe $ 

3 | Rovings, yarns, etc., for weaving or insu- 


LAGE WIRCTSSeRe cs 6 wre Pee tetten sea ween 


4 | SGinentthreadsiorsewinesec eden oseeeen lb. 
$ 
& | Other yarnwthread, etcimiw. S44... 0eeee $ 
6 | Fabrics, flax, not bleached................ yd. 
$ 
Y | Fabrics, flax, printed, dyed or coloured.... yd. 
$ 
8 | Fabrics, flax, bleached or mercerized...... y 
$ 
9 Babrics; jute, wv eMac. ches canes site acest oe yd 
$ 
103i Other ia bricsa cies oct eos see tooo $ 
A lite Barat d et Bucs crcl: cco beet aegis tay eee $ 
1241p bland kerchieis’ .s.c hts tana anat Gieteaae $ 
13 Sheets, pillow-cases, etC................08 $ 
144" Mable-cloths, wap kins...tviccc sci denete $ 
D5 eg OMe Salome tee chris nice lcketecateg ta cae eee $ 
Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute!....... $ 
Silk— 
16 | Raw, singles, not degummed.............. lb. 
$ 
1? Other raw yarnsiand threads. c1 12. oe. $ 
18 | Fabrics; untinishedes!...ccct ee ooe ase yd. 
; $ 
19 |i, Welwets and! plushess..... jac cscs oc deine yd. 
$ 
20 Pe DONG. keene eet ius 0c tte ee eee $ 
2b habries, LOrMeckties=.. reese sch ee eee $ 
22: |: Other piece 2oodsss-. «. «imusass orc edeeiete $ 
Qo eSOCKS ANC BLOCKINGS ln stein madera cioee doz. pr. 
$ 
PE Othorapparoleta ewe chests cee cite ae $ 
Rotais. Silkt est ety ase San te eee $ 
Wool— 
25:1, Raw, airof the camel ete. ..........sen lb. 
$ 
2G7| Worsted! tops. IHO-Des. a... cete nett see lb. 
al SNOU Sting Me cree oeiea bncitetan en, ce eee A 
QS +] VeaTNS2e d) cate ee anise sete ar eel ale eee lb. 
$ 
297) Fabrics, tobe tinisied. sean t ta eee sq. yd. 
$ 
30°|\ Lustres; Italian linings: jn ).\50..c000e0nes yd. 
$ 
315) (7Overcoatings ec.wercnudeoee oon eee yd. 
$ 
Bent EWICCOS ce, feeb eitiecs et een Ee ee See yd. 
$ 
33 | Worsteds, serges, coatings................. yd. 
$ 
Shel Other: piece:2O0ds +... satiate oe $ 
BOL fC ALpCtS ANG TUES...) sta sinc ade ene sq. ft. 
$ 
30) | BrOOCKsand stockings... cds .etrnees. einen doz. pr. 
$ 
Pasi A CO WVOAT ar oan nadab eet ond ate te $ 
388 | Women’s and children’s outer garments.... $ 
peor Other apparels. on se eeae atiasee en $ 


11,750 
1,819,437 
334,943 
244,878 
311,534 
305,816 
2,176,796 
366, 005 
3,091,048 
575,529 
523,244 
140,532 
19,603, 129 
2,153,714 
213, 265 
3,378 
531,192 
213,058 
835,313 
212,882 


7,168, 088 


665 
1,656 
220,069 
0 


414, 087 


1,616,325 


5,508, 463 
2,670,489 
7,473,977 
4,904,599 
479,630 
233, 142 
4,976,777 
5,566, 261 
2,826, 9832 
1,159, 705 
782, 154? 
463,811 
383, 3312 
477, 258 
3,869, 6352 


3,778,930 


1,421, 225 
535,347 
2,211,822 
437,757 
216, 107 
1,447,898 


9,846 


2,295, 906 
449,539 
235,465 
268, 228 
287,599 

2,108,894 
345,550 

3,035,877 
544,440 
790, 684 
203, 628 

12,078,132 

1,341,508 

266, 605 

7,905 
621,620 
249,417 
901,631 
207,215 


6, 748, 160 


3 
45,797 
381,876 


1,329,586 


4,936,229 
2,280, 124 
5,536, 787 
3,284,090 
315, 933 
141, 239 
5, 648,429 
5, 665, 639 
1,839, 067 
750, 796 
535, 873 
321, 708 
995, 152 
1,194,536 
2,868, 223 
2,642,895 
6, 663, 242 
8,794,919 
3,145,413 


1,399,621 
526, 969 
2,264,536 
323,791 
256,350 
1,362,160 


».. + Totals include other items not specified, 2 Quantities are in Ib. in 1932. 


7,503 


1,461,528 
235, 952 
182,921 
201,887 
236, 893 

1,840,420 
266,818 

3,378,127 
517,567 
607,612 
149,617 

7,314, 761 
672,936 
179,966 

2,379 
482,659 
165,421 
623,407 
213,723 


4,631,011 


146,869 


124,702 
108, 650 
15,116 
19,042 
131, 964 
,382 
29,451 
201,020 


786 ,458 


5,491, 266 
1,810,386 


6,639,043 
2,446, 268 


712,810 
424,766 
1,752,223 
312,599 
176, 138 
961,326 


°§,221 


1, 228, 230 
174,708 
210,837 
223,519 
155, 723 

1, 180, 483 
153,942 

1,110,274 
229,402 
339, 703 

91,652 

6,077,698 
484,528 
476,192 

20,393 
327,519 
96,508 
461,473 
154,926 


3,301,003 


76,998 


383,541 


4,883,517 
1,375,645 
5, 786, 067 
2,036,430 
158, 208 
50, 686 
3,364,883 
2,452, 633 
558, 4132 
559, 127 
64, 7642 
79,578 
310, 8562 
255,801 
639, 4702 
621, 767 
3,364,4282 
3,870,563 
1, 226,588 
593,475 
288, 926 
179,461 
735, 733 
215, 834 
84,218 
550, 965 


ao ah ha 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 559 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
Cc. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

24,231 37,143 25,402 16, 247 27,390 42,620 28, 423 18,348} 1 
205, 949 306, 438 154,374 73,416 234, 103 358, 827 176,772 81,324 
157,077 171,650 123,591 78,448 168, 026 183, 976 133, 448 90,477]. 2 
944, 402 538,369 713,328 166,005] 2,834,112} 2,883,627| 2,198,486] 1,433,444] 3 
148, 899 81,586 99,557 20,019 507, 839 544,568 339, 817 200, 853 

15,692 16,965 10, 296 4,816 267, 144 255,213 197,613 224,719] 4 

17,672 23,425 13,999 4,553 333, 043 293,787 217,955 232,308 

36,764 38,890 20,304 14,974 406,810 384,112 280, 756 192,048] 5 

8,074 6,571 4,412 210) 2,300,252] 2,257,401] 2,021,252) 1,339,466] 6 
1,966 1,838 1,535 82] - 390,498 367, 680 295,574 169,816 
53,738 25,915 33,410 18,233] 3,198,404]  3,107,234| 3,454,917] 1,159,284 
14, 639 18,958 15,679 8,786 618, 605 583, 789 550,309 250, 260 
1,993 6,887 4,635 2,081 564,404 845, 163 639, 298 360,281| 8 
464 4,206 2,055 841 157,329 229, 827 165,383 98, 095 
4,693,533] 2,578,057] - 1,831,654 860,679] 98,763,425] 94,822,973] 85,048,023] 70,817,875] 9 
394,339 163,977 92,295 45,4831 8,167,067] 6,489,887} 4,013,257} 2,928,288 
165, 760 166,393 94,159 47,463 519, 632 483, 220 318, 486 581,550| 10 
206, 962 209, 457 184, 850 127,334 254,816 283,219 255,928 166,239] 11 
8,819 10,313 27,892 1,844 665,305 768, 522 656, 440 438,782| 12 
5,785 2,011 6, 866 17,097 230, 352 262, 008 189,548 265,057] 13 
5,474 4,191 5,537 5,341 877,127 929, 660 673, 787 765,106) 14 
17,581 5,410 3,471 3,379 237,830 219, 033 237,470 212,534] 15 
1,976,060] 2,183,262} 1,691,715 894,659]] 15,973,551] 14,955,198] 10,561,171] 7,671,578 
880,135} 1,118,325} 1,354,245) 2,043,912) 1,282,815) 1,668,972] 1,954,395} 2,539,133] 16 
4,528,205] 5,600,442} 4,665,973] 5,224,090] 6,547,545] 8,360,968] 6,695,844] 6,499,154 
117,956 155, 046 205, 550 154, 646 350,971 404, 056 368, 845 280,527| 17 

45,723 25,314 879 2,794 6,868,18&| 5,959,107) 2,497,478 408,537) 18 

45,854 25,425) 935 2,083]. 3,965,131] 3,344,438] 1,043,164 96, 872 

46,033 45,999 53,093 18,039] 1,474,676] 1,123,210 825,878 925,503] 19 
102,603 119,940 102, 294 26,974] 1,866,417] 1,597,328 854,466 796, 604 
127,085 130,991 102,612 82,931 444,256 423 , 359 348, 229 261,924] 20 
319, 228 242,439 239,542 155,657] 1,582,080} 1,508,661] 1,181,154] 1,009,724] 24 

2,074,139] 1,915,021) 1,784,354 783,620) 8,757,796] 6,219,672] 4,549,037] 1,895,267) 22 
69, 288 60,101 18, 263 1,802 80, 923 70,197 27,132 y 23 
581,374 495,021 124,960 15,974 683,359} — 582,469 194, 438 33,154 
2,430,372] 2,808,129) 2,029,293] 1,021,352) 4,353,102] 4,491,780} 2,994,142} 1,716,432] 24 
10,700,312] 11,922,663] 9,488,568] 7,569,868] 29,615,120] 27,967,557] 18,885,963) 12,903,962 
4,204,026] 2,517,415] 1,943,026] 1,356,525) 14,021,917] 10,334,255) 10,744,883] 9,624,484) 25 
1,503,316 947,382 496, 927 244,252] 5,790,470] 4,306,945] 3,065,691] 2,262,261 
218,772 15,192 29,786 14,218] 8,128,303] 5,948,454] 6,413,180] 7,208,244) 26 
153, 426 10,427 12,430 7,083] 5,514,743} 3,671,941] 2,669,832] 2,725,529 
38,505 20,977 46,415 707 518, 695 345,409 236, 088 161,156} 27 
26,296 6,620 7,194 471 2F9, 844 151,513 64,958 52,555 
3,804 79,483 142,846 60,695] 5,111,837] 5,877,804] 5,356,805} 3,536,017] 28 
3,938 77, 242 142,447 63,590] 5,733,444] 5,870,353] 4,495,916] 2,642,966 
- - 700 221 4,436,056] 3,079,311] 2,471,637 848, 9542] 29 
- - 357 4] 1,850,516] 1,218,988 879, 285 860, 603 
5,121 1,765 90 612 788, 388 541,940 329, 666 65,2502) 30 
2,070 1,411 128 93 466,539 325,460 191, 987 80,451 
1,406 7,728 2,770 5212 410,469] 1,327,651] 1,028,350 467,0902] 31 
1,843 12,317 5,573 901 541,625} 1,624,321] 1,269,103 402, 048 

24, 003 25, 892 38,207 2,877] 4,244,478| 3,126,691] 1,790,512 763, 7822] 32 

32,074 . 41,038 44,129 4,842] 4,125,980] 2,953,519] 1,742,921 759, 160 

39,373 46,374 25, 895 6,5772] 10,325,958] 8,314,658] 6,472,918] 4,052,0622] 33 

59,841 88,945 54,586 20,658] 13,727,659] 10,908,771] 7,914,472} 4,666,859 
446, 060 386,313 266,451 168,175]) 5,984,851] 5,210,909} 4,269,008] 2,113,799] 34 

- - - 33,193 - - - 1,089,974] 35 
314,952 274,922 106,073 29,890) 3,304,181] 3,244,859] 1,765,940 617, 253 

14,455 12,357 6,036 774 553, 682 549,323 440,398 183,298] 36 

40,688 39,030 19, 168 4,303 2,277,729] 2,359,794] 1,823,653 758, 510 

13,173 9, 824 6, 687 1,379 462,729 347,278 343,149 234,749] 37 
261, 225 298, 222 225,515 119,572 591,626 644,101 454,545 240,512] 38 
295, 624 261, 220 170,520 88,623] 1,862,407] 1,715,341] 1,188,763 692,462) 39 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13. 


United Kingdom. 


Soo me & -_ 


co CO 


Ill. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Wool—concluded. 


Blankets: Ae eto ecco eee ae 
Belt; pressed seats ec ee see kata <2 eee i 
Potalss Wools. .c 4 cemo cabo eee $ 
Artificial Silk (rayon)— 
Rovings, yarns, Warps, 6tCi.ses...> sean. 
Woven fabrics, except ribbons............. fei 
Other fabrics eae. «<6 Meee tes sc eee $ 
Socks and stockings§.. geen. eeatne) eee doz. pr 
TotalseA ctiticial Silk... eee $ 

Other Fibres— 

Mexican istles Omtampicomes. seen. sae eee sew te 
$ 

Manila and Sisaleee 2: obits ee oc eee cwt. 

Binder twinessnteet «osha ne ewt. 
Totals; Otherttibres!. eos scree $ 

Mixed Textile Products— 

AGS Wastes Pelee... Meme aire seas eit $ 
Fishing lines, nets, ropes, ete) WES. i Bees $ 
Twine and cordage, n.O.p.. Mb. 

: $ 
Artificial leathers hf... teem er cmos aes $ 
Cotton fabrics, coated, rubberized, etc.... $ 
@ileloths, atkindss.....026em eee lp sq. yd. 

$ 

Embroideries, lace, etc., n.o.p.. $ 
Garments, knitted, n.o.p. (inel. underwear) $ 
Gloves, knitted or fabric.................. $ 
Hat shapes, crowns, etc................... $ 
ists felt. eis ee.) ee keer Pe renee: $ 
Hats caps; eben RvO.D es cs at oe ee ee Bees $ 
Braids, etc., for hats.... a OE aS 
Surgical dressings; etesle-sorster ree skt ees $ 
Totals, Mixed Textiles!............. $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!....... $ 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 


Wood, Unmanufactured or fatter hae Mfrd.— 
Railway ties.. ae. Sih EN On 


Sawmill Products— 
Lumber and timber— 


Chestnuts 208. cee ten. +: WORE 3 M ft. 
Gumwobdd one. f. cist bee. bor eee Mitt. 
Oak... ee S8<.. 4... Ole. tee. a eee Mitt. 
Pitch pine: Bot. f.5. 420) ee es eee Mitt. 
Mellow poplarnrcac. seme eee eee Mitt. 
Walnut eye .as.2)0.28 Bee ROR ces ee Mit. 
VICNCETS:.. PER Piet cio eee eee wie: eee ; 


Totals, Wood, Unmird. or Partially 
VI TE SL one. os Ac ek ee ee es ee $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Quantities are in lb. in 1932. 


1929, 1930. 1931, 1932. 
180, 430 159, 673 114,463] 285, 4202 
827, 281 816, 548 591,064 149, 587 

76,580 60,991 46,532 13, 983 
31,015 38,724 17, 638 16, 508 
41,115,840] 35,040,366] 25,320,303] 14,710,046 
53, 955 67, 662 312,701 229,710 
72, 856 67, 367 274, 069 240,217 
8,432,190/ 9,887,111] 7,839,044] 1,131, 8612 
4,697,763} 4,821,398] 3,441,024] 1, 664, 264 
30, 408 15, 056 13, 639 2,188 
73,328 74,264 37, 458 3,237 
360, 829 341, 882 170, 329 14, 396 
5,301,509} 5,396,552) 4,016,649] 2,012,769 
45 519 377 131 

841 7,518 3,916 2,099 

4,712 = 1, 160 2 
37,919 = 7,386 = 
29,022 25, 360 22,600 26, 396 
325, 336 343, 108 277, 334 226, 640 
453, 753 493,112 348, 240 273,591 
480,499 440,901 212, 696 138, 915 

1,086,777| 1,273,651] 1,064,916 566, 037 
756,980| 2,025,964) 1,915,016] 1,236, 986 
281, 066 293, 009 257,204 126, 382 

611 841 510 771 
552, 911 386, 295 265,847 199, 962 
673, 065 619, 052 493,572| 1,272,1702 
487, 482 467, 798 371, 802 216, 654 
720,398 684,404 625, 709 375, 027 

1,028,779] 1,136,427 898, 088 659, 565 
511, 962 419, 500 322,229 220,445 
273, 867 274, 899 140, 155 70,803 
740,787 616, 434 303, 876 203,247 
506, 186 289, 872 219,047 108, 013 

4,386 7,978 17, 907 9,081 
156, 036 232) 461 199, 496 167,053 
7,866,964] 7,529,077} 5,684,805] 3,477,832 
77,021,060) 68,243,821] 49,207,120) 30,509,937 
- 8 

3 = A 12 

s 10 > = 

3 5, 183 2,770 - 

2 = es a 

418 = rae = 

a 10 a 2 

3,952 4 = 

3,377 6,729 5, 142 6, 154 

19, 993 49,410 28,953 10,701 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 561 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
27,298 47,848 38,965 8, 9082 228, 487 251,370 159, 769 296,0392] 1 
66, 239 136,538 122, 086 6,916 925,462} 1,015,465 729,848 157,913 
168,475 722,437 86, 984 13, 148 504,900} 1,071,691 357,751 119,794] 2 
77,625 136, 289 61,474 20,045 262,561 ,820 216,817 106, 141 
3,601,113] 3,021,193] 1,904,194 847,084|} 54,428,616] 46,644,026] 33,637,656) 19,597,697 
63,878 54,904 64,215 54,120] 2,240,704] 2,132,362} 2,569,574} 1,501,739} 3 
87,392 80,144 105,435 50,099] 2,153,747| 1,678,450] 1,760,829 927,742 
3,598,442| 4,416,435] 3,141,720 191, 2802] 15,313,240} 20,049,045] 21,474,671] 2,482,7227] 4 
1,413,483} 1,750,850) 1,269,659 387,347] 7,850,519) 9,466,146] 8,000,416] 3,375,691 
45, 289 55,948 28,510 42,868 290,518 221,998 229,434 240,396] 5 
297,054 373,728 151,510 3,781 387,545 517, 008 375,357 8,774, 6 
635, 780 745,233 287,924 9,163] 1,044,052) 1,249, 267 698, 153 26,730 
2,382,566] 2,907,535} 1,957,050 637,788] 11,876,363} 13,418,910} 11,521,404) 5,045,161 
24,667 3,872 1,044 924 25,105 4,790 1,593 1,384, 7 
184,615 54,298 18, 436 14,841 193,274 67,096 24,971 20, 972 
709,587 453,678 469,824 442,392 745,831 459, 588 485,442 465,693} 8 
5,452,967| 38,773,122} 2,976,763) 1,740,508] 5,766,251] 3,822,613] 3,068,576} 1,844,738 
138, 233 21,895 17,933 1,589 279, 654 182, 258 106, 109 220,981} 9 
1,566, 442 266,336 234,814 18,162) 2,912,755} 1,845,305} 1,159,570] 1,521,773 
7,581,919] 4,372,057) 3,401,715) 1,883,041] 9,795,697] 6,761,901] 4,720,188} 3,654,231 
1,894,810) 2,015,572) 1,377,824 961,024] 2,782,320] 2,899,252} 1,945,078} 1,289,847] 10 
1,062,204] 1,173,004 600,586 326,627) 2,294,969] 2,604,125] 1,738,703 968,866] 11 
451,458] 983,352 634,398 496,290] 2,441,706] 3,283,441] 2,790,376] 2,115,387] 12 
118,526 269, 423 126,532 68, 094 432,198 596,580 414, 202 227,513 
414,555 233,081 170,918 55,610 415,934 234, 243 171,562 56,593] 13 
1,689,554] 1,367,232 907,219 543,453] 2,271,441] 1,771,818] 1,188,159 750,946) 14 
893,425} 1,315,661 840, 930 273,5577| 1,567,975] 1,944,403] 1,337,367} 1,553,1022| 15 
400, 752 442,561 279,590 63,970 889,392 915,534 652,035 281, 284 
183, 148 184,753 125, 923 59,970) 1,404,508) 1,769,757; 1,562,148 825,495} 16 
168,370 192,831 140,840 142,686} 1,498,731] 1,708,340] 1,470,648] 1,238,780] 17 
76,342 82,544 26,525 15,585] 1,607,384| 1,438,830 472,499 346,767| 18 
25, 163 30,570 10,301 6, 098 488,424 650,390 326, 939 295,466) 19 
456, 649 300, 134 184,115 111,152 1,748,786) 1,527,205 868, 769 589,445] 20 
633, 881 636,039 554,821 319,218} 1,481,018] 1,381,135} 1,173,832 807,052} 21 
186, 657 211,281 178,008 233, 735 460, 966 550, 136 758,060 564,907] 22 
464,313 317,301 283, 459 227,871 634, 283 566,492 492, 089 397,345] 23 
9,491,895} 9,077,793] 6,420,914) 4,405,224) 21,686,580) 21,667,293] 16,216,207} 11,064,667 
81,889,787] -71,997,597| 48,244,419} 30,944,027] 206,439,173] 185,241,252) 130,717,022) 83,879,362 
888, 732 777, 750 450,587 233,814 888, 738 777,750 450,587 233,822] 24 
869,379 797,750 547,717 328, 132 869,388 797, 750 547,717 328, 144 
7,782 7,114 4,976 3,390 7,782 7,114 4,976 3,390] 25 
426, 894 366,771 248, 956 180, 122 426,894 366,771 248,956 180, 122 
22,416 21,082 14,679 9,339 22,499 21,156 14,679 9,344] 26 
942,458 961,218 611,835 353,691 951,237 968,525 611,835 354, 076 
45,996 40,699 25,385 20, 202 46, 098 40,800 25,435 20,388] 27 
2,791,033} 2,685,170} 1,457,227) 1,044,673] 2,802,491) 2,701,062} 1,464,905} 1,058,479 
41,480 32,212 10,9 4,787 41,482 32,212 10, 939 4,787| 28 
1,318,488} 1,111,394 332,131 135,061} 1,318,906) 1,111,394 332,131 135,061 
11,564 12,919 6,193 4,013 11,564 12,919 6, 193 4,013} 29 
585, 067 651,513 312, 185 161,929 585, 067 651,513 312,185 161,929 
7,329 6,749 5,612 4,745 7,335 6,75 5,612 4,745} 30 
942,210 805, 405 610, 026 357, 752 942,939 809,357 610, 026 357, 752 
993,600} 1,166,542 875,242 765,422 997,463} 1,212,631 890,384 775,958] 31 
16,245,433] 14,833,901] 9,482,480} 5,610,189] 16,639,349] 15,348,150} 9,808,816] 5,755,866 
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562 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Lmports into Canada for Consumption from United | 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—concl. 
Wood, Manufactured— 

4 eeBarrels} ompty.gc.....<2e ot eles os oN 9,614 1,981 35 17 
$ 103, 552 23,279 208 31 

2 WA StAVeS NOL Oale sce es ooo erento terreres ts “ - - - - 

3 Mim OT NEL: COOPCLAEG iets cposmenetereteteraeiere eseerrerare $ 184 - 34 ~ 
4 HILL Corks ree tre age es a oa eee Ib. 69, 597 30,904) - 24, 884 25,797 
$ 48,396 22,793 13, 800 13,670 
5 ieiOther corkamins®.{.-..ceeeei he oo s eee ee $ 3, 736 4,129 3,855 7,230 
6°-| Turned and carved wood...............-+- $ 18,837 15, 650 13, 725 41,688 

7 \VeWood=pulpets Sens « : aes. tote os Hee ee cwt. = - 15 - 

$ = = 69 ~ 

8} PD OTS. Bee ee aes See oes oo aR $ 919 534 - - 
9 | Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... $ 4,499 1,414 1,000 987 
10:}|. SBurnitureteincaenieoe sat oe saiewe eo ation $ 544, 649 627, 691 330, 156 168, 505 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!.......... $ 933, 229 931, 457 558, 676 304,571 
Totals, Wood and Wood Products!.... $ 953, 222 980, 867 587, 629 315, 272 

Paper— 

11 leChipboardsnotipasted sein. ncs-ae seers = = = - 

12 Newsboardss, 242) 22 2 em ee oe lb. 115, 230 103, 584 316, 984 - 

: $ 9,921 8,271 17,521 - 
13 eStrawboardis ek. se dee ee lb. 560]. 21,088 10,891 560 
$ 18 546 516 22 
If Otherpaner boards: .c4.4.e sere. cae ee $ 40,400 21,324 28,181 36, 705 
15 | Book paper for magazines, not coated..... lb. 51,179 23, 887 24,581 25,617 


$ 3, 845 1,929 2,569 1,572 
16 | Book and printing paper, not coated, n.o.p. Ib. 2,213,659} 2,518,513) 2,046,312) 1,657,499 
; 188, 881 218,895 171, 552 136, 054 


17 | Surface-coated paper..............eceeeees lb. 181,441 57,911 
$ - - 29, 604 9,804 
18 jeePrintine: paper, nO.) ... Soa: ceil. <= Seen es $ 33, 664 91, 434 51, 703 38, 150 
19 | Wrapping and packing paper............... $ 64, 821 101, 447 119, 929 105, 294 
20 | Writing paper and stationery, n.o.p........ $ 98,738 114,414 89,493 68, 727 
al ee HavelopesPee wee. be. roe aeons aces M 6, 676 8,077 7,304 5,276 
$ 24,691 23, 099 24,640 15, 933 
2 waWalli nap eran: code tee ASR oc ws Hees, Be roll 554, 641 543,340 336, 463 375, 2512 
$ 136, 750 130, 884 74,565 48,860 
. 23 | Paper boxes and containers................ $ 22, 233 37,795 29,806 15, 156 
Totals#Paner! Wx... tae dae ees Ce $ 1,532,436] 1,665,590) 1,467,176] 1,180,763 

Books and Printed Matter— 
24 | Newspapers and magazines................ $ 23, 709 49, 604 40,402 77,760 
25 | Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. $ 154, 308 155,351 160, 603 53,905 
26 | Advertising printed matter............... lb. 356, 642 421,872) 491,560 396, 457 
130,544 172,079 197, 190 159, 187 
27 | Labels, tags, tickets, etc......<.........+. 67, 923 63, 490 49,038 37,162 


28 | Bibles, hymn books, etc..,.............4. . 173,131 158,291 158,765 191,697 . 
M9 [GUE Gxt booked, Cae... 5c RE TS te ahs 599, 607 529,701 525, 108 559,059 


Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.... $ ' 2,449,371 2,604, 245 2,485,999} 2,330,989 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper! $ 4,935,029} 5,250,702; 4,540,804) 3,827,024 
V. Iron and Its Products. 


PARAS 


80 TrOn OPO Mis coats sacs BE ba one. Ee ton u - - - 
448 - ~ - 
Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets— 

SLE PPiIC ron. ASE ONS ceo ee ea eee GOTT | ae 6,499 7,872 3,016 4,350 
$ 106,599 138, 774 53, 661 70,083 
$2 | Ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese......... cwt. 42, 888 111, 140 58,001 8,375 
$ 142,717 345, 140 162, 634 14,716 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets! $ 296,072 533, 734 261,524 136, 482 
SSLISCLAP ILOM OMStSEl oaacicee seer eon oe ete ton - 66 - 70 
37 250 - 163 


1 Totals include other items not specified. © ? Quantities are in Ib. in 1932. ; 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 563 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
179, 828 133,034 87,034 193, 150 137,734 88,590 43,006] 1 
372,808 179,594 82,701 486, 835 210,549 85, 698 41,949 
9,029 9,201 4,355 9,029 9,201 4,355 3,130] 2 
848,578 922,036 266,476 848,578 922,036 266,476 151,551 
329, 967 406,325 280, 553 330, 405 406,425 280, 587 214,654 3 
109,396 134,349 84,397 487, 849 411,540 355,298 317,268] 4 
113,477 125,979 97,069 362, 602 298, 564 269,543 218,695 
449 , 234 445, 683 308, 873 823, 641 882, 194 587,101 429,835} 5 
749, 828 612,927 300, 409 776, 047 636, 767 320, 110 253,877| 6 
439, 980 386, 833 266, 748 439,980 386, 833 306,917 328,924] 7 
1,085,817} 1,000,863 585,410 1,085,817} 1,000,863 647,365 681, 308 
585,676 595,179 347, 927 586,595 595, 766 347,937 140,210} 8 
329,439 320,485 270,999 337,542 325,691 274, 503 200,184} 9 
2,298,240) 3,171,620} 1,896,028 3,228,217| 4,157,460] 2,526,139] 1,006,876} 10 
10,258,234] 10,590,087] 6,444,443 12,386,421] 12,707,244) 8,013,842] 4,817,836 
26,503,667} 25,423,988] 15,926,923 29,025,770} 28,055,394! 17,822,658] 10,573,702 
10,602,203] 8,283,864} 5,445,566 10,602,203] 8,294,364 5,445,566! 2,506,494] 11 
223,496 160,727 105, 741 223,496 161,092 105,741 61,045 
11,123,653] 16,300,040} 15,456,272 11,256,147| 16,616,533] 15,804,359 -| 22 
494, 628 635,457 543,713 505,405 652,535 63,393 = 
8,807,912} 7,857,337 984,052 10,319,775] 9,794,235] 1,196,857] 1,686,769} 13 
226,466 201,920 24,803 257,916 233 , 333 28,980 33,956 
790,366]  ° 830,912 758, 150 833,500 856, 820 788,737| 1,210,058] 14 
5,922,567| 6,346,282] 4,696,743 5,973,746] 6,370,169] 4,721,324 75,969| 15 
313, 888 332, 173 238, 005 317, 733 334, 102 240,574 3,650 
5,110,149] 6,274,952] 4,523,568 7,423,806] 8,887,899] 6,742,136] 6,077,447| 16 
368, 223 573,617 411,865 567,625 795,531 596,531 443, 185 
- - 1,469,444 - -| 2,143,398] 1,734,881] 17 
- - 363,389 = - 433,435 358, 153 
119,910 660,451 184,635 166,670 815, 733 248,335 155,712] 18 
591, 731 676,061 775,796 869,287} 1,100,808} 1,151,590 675,960] 19 
220,994 264,110 136, 806 363, 789 423,384 261, 806 180,267| 20 
51, 662 59,458 54,158 63,936 73,135 69,278 51,505} 2 
131,918 142,385 136, 673 167,329} . 181,530 179, 256 147,478 
3,426,653} 2,419,010} 2,348,543 4,170,399] 3,176,029] 2,758,990) 1,519,3272) 22 
432,074 324,728 250, 249 95,788 611,806 517,658 344, 092 157,851 
1,330,104} 1,304,404 968, 423 649,765) 1,393,255] 1,401,527) 1,028,278 686,790] 23 
10,678,222} 11,592,086] 9,350,363 13,649,415] 14,764,904} 12,082,870} 8,825,141 
2,827,261] 4,140,690] 4,116,620 2,860,056] 4,197,860] 4,165,517| 3,734,439] 24 
1,165,732] 1,172,630] 1,118, 132 1,467,556} 1,500,949] 1,436,476 585,387| 25 
6,843,920] 7,849,958] 5,242,522 7,296,754| 8,064,106} 5,888,504] 3,791,318] 26 
3,415,102} 3,096,811] 2,044,226 3,581,304] 3,324,009] 2,300,960] 1,421,352 
270,679 272,341 223, 884 359, 036 352,399 288, 186 194,738] 27 
161,217 162,835 161,306 461,917 461,720 468, 170 480,762| 28 
627, 253 719,244 702, 187 1,329,989} 1,352,744] 1,331,503] 1,237,836] 29 
13,382,405} 14,720,169} 12,860,742] 9,619,969] 16,539,633) 18,130,779] 16,136,501] 12,609,325 
50,564,294] 51,736,243] 38,138,028] 25,584,827] 59,214,818] 60,951,077 46,042,029] 32,008,168 
1,565,042} 1,639,700 868,972 544,909] 2,272,130} 2,456,919] 1,428,970 802,163) 30 
3,425,168] 3,995,917| 2,103,470] 1,213,794] 4,391,269} 5,020,921] 3,266,402) 1,698,983 
38,514 22,573 6,463 3,309 46,425 31,618 10,445 8,039) 31 
632, 028 395, 087 116,357 56, 862 757, 660 552, 984 184,214 132,510 
14,318 24,606 48,149 4,821 129,568 190, 648 116,581 18,264] 32 
117,96 96,308 368,517 31,911 483,876 629, 056 600,417 64,525 
2,263,792} 1,747,337 804, 224 357,071] 3,143,014] 2,716,924] 1,217,833 606, 093 
138, 752 134,291 102,229 50,127 141,915 136,322 104,388 51,908] 33 
1,547,549] 1,485,932 976, 689 430,366! 1,571,233! 1,501,754 996,275 442,347 
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564 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United | 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1929. 19380. 1931. 1932. 
VY. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
Castings and Forgings— 
1 1 Axles¥parts/andiblanks 22 jcc. c oo. tec eois. $ 7, 924 3,903 10, 622 11,443 
2 | Wheel tires, locomotive and car........... cwt. 86,320 90, 742 50,651 30,777 
$ 415,441 440, 289 244, 964 147, 362 
Totals, Castings and Forgings!........ $ 456, 804 496, 090 316, 286 202,903 
Rolling-mill Products— 
3 Band and hoopteeirc >. hee ees eee cwt. 29,951 34,557 22,241 13, 886 
$ 130, 668 160, 704 218,977 65,211 
Bars and Rails— 
4 Fai Waysrallstees..cic sehen eo os ee ton 41 346 64 74 
te 720 9,614 2,716 817 
5 Other barsandirails. eee seen ee i geeew te 147, 743 148, 909 93, 685 78,090 
1,020,642} 1,040,652 580,110 431,981 
Plates and Sheets— 
6 Boilerplate as ee cwt. 1,361 2,277 8, 223 20,809 
2,709 4,512 20, 852 40, 650 
7 Ainned:platesinnpeesot errs re ee cwt. 525, 686 528,618 723,016 806,008 © 
2,415, 503 2,445, 624 3,314, 665 3,073,057 
8 Plates, not less than 30 in. by ¢in.,n.o.p. ewt. 120, 684 274, 848 1,925 - 
$ 241,390 477,975 3, 453 ~ 
9 Sheets, -080 in. thick or less, n.o.p...... ewt. 146, 755 210, 626 225,012 135, 529 
$ 421,550 648, 649 649,073 340,069 
10 Plates, rolled, more than 60 in. wide... ewt. - - 279,926 447,176 
$ - - 480, 241 859, 303 
ii Sheets coated with metal............... cwt. 230,774 261,109 251,415 171,334 
$ 864, 285 950,300 897,328 541,398 
12 Sheets for mfr. coated sheets............ cwt 158, 719 141,395 209, 838 149, 716 
$ 415,304 371,790 559,369 304, 697 
13 Skelp foripipeww.....<< deta. Mets oe ete ewt 196, 846 150, 862 142,028 46,495 
496, 690 381,370 370, 652 120,360 
14 1 RC IMR 4 Ae, so RR RE i Se cwt ibaa Lak 2,209 236 11,200 
14, 343 3,346 547. 15, 208 
Sees trocturalanon teens. ast cee ie ete $ 264, 846 824, 746 441, 562 345, 731 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!........ $ 6,736,940} 7,816,798) 7,692,823) 6,335,686 
Tubes, Pipe and Fittings— 
16:\@t Boiler tubesmeeaet... cde fe. os ee $ 55, 198 32,360 109, 151 80, 745 
0? | Cast aran pipet eencts. tere ace ton 370| . 978 4,209 2,595 
$ 17, 537, 38,373 128,913 77,646 
18 PipesittingsH eee ass dels See $ 15, 844 10,693 21,047 1,446 
Totals, Tubes, Pipe and Fittings!..... $ 534, 580 475, 249 474,406 266, 221 
Wire— 
19 | OfBarbeddoncinge wees aes a... cee ewt. 581 260 1,706 2,218 
1,887 817] . 9,312 10,382 
20 | Galvanized, not telegraph or telephone. ...cwt. 627 3,394 ~ 422 765 
3,520 19, 256 1,105 2° 126 
21 | Woven or welded wire fencing............. $ = - 198,316 59,530 
22, | MOLEC WiALe LOL TOPers,ccticau senders cwt. 135, 458 166,421 115, 866 82,400 
$ 826,374 1,056, 126 726, 622 532, 480 
238 | Wire, twisted, braided, etc., wire rope.... $ 255, 189 303,355 242,401 152, 274 
Totals: Wire! alee cncercer ns $ 1,487,676) 1,857,541} 1,227, 287 793,981 
24: | Chaingic. isp neeerates dae erates $ 220, 023 239, 805 162,593 81,559 
Engines and Boilers— 
25.1 Boilers and (pants sae aectnen ieee a aes 18,770 20,473 155.772 4,051 
20 | MAUNMINES, AINCTALG OR pb. staat nome. No. 192 181 70 12 
$ 294, 529 495,016 247,315 54, 245 
27 | Engines for trucks, gasolene or steam...... No. - 1 - - 
$ - 1,206 - - 
28 | Engines, automobile, n.o.p..............+- No. - - pe ~ 
$ - - 12,046 8, 667 
29 | Engines, diesel, and parts................. No. - - 47 64 
$ - - 213,875 159, 765 
30 | Locomotives and parts...........-........ No. = = = 
$ - 36, 172 = - 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!.......... $ 1,118,507} 1,235,961 740,909 317,587 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Fo 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
pe _—— NG 
1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


1,541,635) 1,025,706 404,915 358,200), 1,549,559] 1,029,609 415,892 369,718] 1 
122, 185 118, 698 89,375 67,732 208,505 209, 440 140, 026 98,509; 2 
524, 850 502, 913 379, 428 296, 560 940, 291 943, 202 624, 392 443 , 922 


6,402,306] 3,998,939) 2,147,126) 1,610,246) 6,867,521) 4,497,406) 2,769,782} 1,827,548 


1,000,120) 1,121,877), 534,171 309,943) 1,295,373} 1,238,321 605,451 369,315) 3 
4,142,934) 4,118,778) 1,941,115) 1,006,885) 4,461,282) 4,532,933] 2,358,573} 1,176,880 


31, 130 22,313 15,006 9,874 33, 858 25,279 15, 916 10,266} 4 
989, 909 781,101 501,212 370,941)) 1,054,406 852,718 521,939 378, 547 

3, 287,886} 2,307, 180 671,014 267,502) 3,930,977) 3,055,374) 1,338,518 540,706} 5 
8,410,381} 6,028,346} 2,226,951 810,520)) 10,223,968) 8,069,852) 3,375,738) 1,524,214 


239,390 226, 186 141,953 69, 829 241,463 229, 106 151,157 92,190) 6 

594, 653 557, 880 320, 834 141,576 601,061 563, 933 343,417 184,386 
1,093,246) 1,012,559) 1,064,781 44,682), 1,618,969} 1,541,177) 1,787,797 851,149) 7 
5,592,924) 5,258,093) 5,470,952 211,850) 8,008,574) 7,703,717) 8,785,617) 3,285,617 
1,419,257) 1,447,510 83,566 - 1,749,913; 1,987,492 88, 187 = 8 
2,771,393] 2,822,544 164, 431 - 3,335,877) 3,724,845 171,773 = 
1,446,090; 1,301,158 886, 239 546,062) 1,640,672} 1,552,287; 1,146,375 701,857, 9 


5,086,015} 4,765,475) 3,139,132) 1,856,438) 5,566,984) 5,489,780} 3,852,531} 2,226,112 
= = 802, 986 348, 462 - - 1, 163,955 863,185} 10 

= = 1,461, 620 621,058 = = 2,055,184) 1,558,734 
450, 669 452,724 272,967 93,407 682, 133 718, 110 528,035 268,199) 11 

1,700,423) 1,749,844 956, 954 364,658)| 2,566,409} 2,710,455) 1,864,835 915,409 
_ 502, 849 675, 735 890, 757 123,979 661, 568 815,030) 1,100,595 273,695) 12 

1,399,481} 1,934,689} 2,355,811 349, 864), 1,814,785) 2,306,479); 2,915,180 654, 561 
2,873,827} 3,248,716) 2,390,354 998,226) 3,172,428) 3,400,660] 2,533,515} 1,092,761) 13 

5,229,156} 5,967,542} 4,192,155} 1,857,001) 5,859,725) 6,350,654| 4,564,676} 2,028,601 
296, 690 502,383 482,023 234,079] 1,096,776} 1,040,878 714, 693 428,750) 14 

572, 292 955,506 783,006 424,885] 1,634,302} 1,727,773) 1,093,769 667,891 
10,819,130} 13,004,728; 5,187,118} 2,744,870) 11,828,234) 14,789,071) 6,120,485) 3,404,695) 15 


49,915,575) 50,239,478} 31,024,249] 12,974,380) 60,187,907) 61,934,303} 40,613,750} 20,512,246 


935,352) 1,083,311 673,214 397,579] 1,092,018} 1,229,700 874, 656 552,849) 16 

1,601 2,438 898 208 5,672] - , 894 8,871 3,403) 17 
90,316 120,092 68,570 13,516 201,527 220,761 287, 143 106, 967 

1,185,045) 1,519, 104 909, 947 389,110) 1,208,243) 1,551,144 932,304 402,014} 18 


3,884,483} 5,191,177} 2,804,607} 1,255,536] 4,697,279} 5,948,162) 3,528,079) 1,654,609 


SS SS SS ee 


68, 208 64, 642 63, 426 14, 210 113, 229 98,721 122,608 47,724) 19 
224, 285 201,744 187, 192 39,076 353, 585 316, 154 334, 214 125,010 

209, 784 88,030 27,899 3,733 212,350 92,699 28,526 13,933] 20 
537,023 217,720 68, 661 9, 967 545,541 240, 546 70, 154 38, 626 

= = 190,712 99, 106 - - 447,315 178,306] 21 

19, 687 12,326 4,828 396 155, 145 178, 973 121,125 82,796) 22 
128, 258 76, 792 30, 360 2,819 954,632} 1,135,749 759, 849 535, 299 

134, 478 121,394 106, 167 28, 425 407,078 466,309 367, 642 215,205} 23 


1,997,228] 1,484,523) 944, 231 380,576|| 3,806,253} 3,658,798] 2,436,667) 1,347,425 
752,418 613, 428 321, 094 131,672) 1,030,694 885, 155 510, 363 227,009; 24 
641,365} 1,018,710 342,561 130, 058 660,135} 1,039,183 365, 207 134,109} 25 

27 ; 41 6oy ee a8 224 222 136 52 
248 , 876 368, 517 198, 632 107,770 549, 622 863, 533 451,350 167, 768 


* 2,818 1,444 2,499 2,819 1,444 2,499) 27 
a = 360, 894 209, 229 285, 818 = 362, 100 209, 229 285, 818 
‘3 118, 817 66, 687 27,955 22,786 118,817 66, 689 27,957 22,786] 28 
% 11,727,816] 6,956,897| 5,270,749} 4,646,781] 11,727,816) 6,957,137); 5,283,597) 4,656,513 
= - 166 88 : = 242 181) 29 
= = 1,041,679 534,322 = = 1,408, 480 761,091 
121 8 78 17 121 78 17| 30 


7 80 
1,151, 286 487,112 546, 702 166,236] 1,151,286 523, 284 546, 702 166, 236 


18,033,362] 13,845,194) 9,115,354] 6,797,307]) 19,307,250) 15,146,437] 10,033,964) 7,210,249 


——— ee 
| | | || 
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V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 


Cream separators: ..c.cceee ele ee eee eg 
Other dairyamachinery ence... ee $ 
Harvestersiers heaters send eee ee ees ee 
Other harvesting implements............. $ 
Planting and Tillage— 
Dnills andipartse....s. chemin ce center $ 
HTATLOWS old Davis... ae nee oe. sete $ 
Ploughstandipartsee. tcc eee eee $ 
Other planting y, 2: 2... - Reeds. 6. came $ 
Seed Separation— 
Threshing machine separators........... Re 
Threshing machine separator parts...... $ 
Combined harvester-threshers and parts No. 
Traction engines, farm, $1,400 or less...... No. 
Other farm tractors, parts and repairs..... $ 


Totals, Farm Implements and Mach’ry! $ 


Hardware and Cutlery— 
GCutleryes,. aeee Pobee ead oe cee ea eee $ 
Hardware— 
Needles andipins../.....7¢05 2). 0s meee $ 
INU tS:andiboltsuee xcept cic crete 4 
SOTO WS iiss pete fe etroitee 1c ER Es Roane Bes $ 
DOCKS). 2s. code aide + tee eee. .  ee $ 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!......... $ 
Machinery (except Agricultural)— 
Cleaners, vacuum..........6.+0.0000- Cae No. 
SOWING WACHINES ais acide c/s ois Gaye hate ws ae 
Sewing machine parts and attachments... $ 
Washing machines, domestic.............. * Oo. 
Diamond drills-andspartseacessseeo pees $ 
Ore crushers, stamp mills, etc............. $ 
ROC ks Uris 5 sarees inno $ 
Well-drilling machinery and equipment... $ 


Other mining and metallurgical machinery $ 
Office or Business— 


Adding machines... saa scte Sees Ve 
Typewriters......... GMA amine cavtine oe S ae 
Other office or business................. $ 


Printing and Bookbinding— 

Printing presses aienceieceewdewes eperds $ 

Typesetting machines.................5- $ 

Other printing and bookbinding......... $ 
Air compressors.Gi0 ... Janos. Hhas.. 2 hee $ 
Coke and gas machinery........ cay Pe $ 
Cranes and Gerritks.. ..i285,,026.1. bh. 
Ice-making and refrigerating machinery... $ 
Lathes, metal-working.................06% 
Logging equipment... tai ede $ 
Metal-working machines, n.o.p..........-. $ 
Paper- and pulp-mill machinery........... $ 
Pumps, power, and parts.................. §$ 
Road machinery (incl. rollersand scrapers) $ 
Rolling-mill machines...............0.00% 
Shovels, steam and electric............... $ 
Textile machinery ;\.... ilies. socs 0 sees 


Totals, Machinery (except Agricultural)! $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


372 


141, 766 


741, 932 


205, 807 
4,752 
22,353 
1,329 
26,870 


1, 133, 003 


11,980 
209, 489 
249, elt 


905 
46,510 
753,498 


3,997, 457 


9,508 
65, 614 


168, 502 


675, 529 
217,158 
0 


1,116, 982 


i 

24 
8,335 
134, 435 
280, sae 


8,628 


29,657 
338,597 
88,612 
23,191 
146,318 


195 
11,302 
417 


218, 783 
1,107 
51,291 
149,071 
254, 564 
* 56,949 
2,050 
76,429 
28,367 
187,419 
39,892 
99,192 


5,108 
6,808 
911/294 


4,558,199 


121,091 


566, 500 


198, 229 
4,042 
26, 166 
981 
11,987 


868, 390 


3 

405 
541 
33,818 
428 


188, 631 


3,773, 148 


easy. © 
8,419 


108, 605 


403,757 
218,384 


678,979 


1,000 
38,555 
40,834 

2 

1,075 


210,011 
98, 690 


2 
783, 325 


2,600,519 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 
————— NG 
1929. 1930. 1931. 193208 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

10, 112 11, 238 14, 763 5,920 19,451 22,010 23, 838 102530(5 44 

586, 484 681, 530 859,311 338, 323 853,495 955, 182 1,089,904 455,721 
216, 238 248,385 178, 455 154, 205 219,659 259,113 188, 170 191, 686 2 
7,566 5,155 3,028 257 7,567 5,155 3,029 257 3 

1,993,528 5,031,997 1,439,502 54,399 1,998,914 5,032,950 1, 439, 947 54,399 
497,186 423,413) . "395, 735 65, 755 535, 412} 464, 648 434,595 82, 136 4 
993,564 709,572 210, 488 13,714 997,168} , 710,582 210,569 13,714 5 
736, 249 752,051 315, 530 18, 852 739, 213 755, 770 317,069 19, 122 6 
2,151,498 2,211,835] . 994,308 22,914 2,158,059 2,229,851 997,793 23,449 7 
- 854, 822 299, 233 189, 723 51,013 372, 802 315,033 191,062 53, 156 8 
7,323 1,970 854 54 1,323 1,970 855 54 9 

7,884,772 2,137,415 737, 982 48,019 7, 884, 772 2, 137, 415 738, 195 48,019 
1, 220,041 473,641 235, 382 21,785 1, 221, 204 475,084 235,548 21,785) 10 
~- - 1,524 13 - - 1,524 13} i 

~ - 2/215, 159 17,008 - = 2,215,159 17,008 
21 Tia 14,979 5,479 471} ° Die iia 15, 276 6,550 473) 12 


18,931,613} 12,395,796} 4,179,964 334,445] 18,931,613) 12,573,398) 4,816,839 334, 658 
2,648,639} 2,645,778) 2,243,439 578,491)) 2,649,021) 2,744,403) 2,325,881 600,339) 13 


39,826,254] 29,338,753] 15,408,492] 3,049,102] 40,292,899] 30,075,453] 16,495,217) 3,315,542 


ee | ee) ee, ee 


404,998 425,342 326, 346 229,745 & 704,873} 1,644,128) 1,294,512 981,768) 14 
229,993 246,309 212,338 131,026 471,462 515, 181 450, 695 385,326) 15 


46, 284 47,529 29,472 19, 189 51,261 52,476 34,101 21,676) 16 
570, 120 520, 624 329,076 224,309 593,877 543,517 357, 620 240, 443 
175,133]  - 226,571 108, 189 86,008 183,144 241,199 117,917 88,389) 17 


493, 685 527, 625 365, 722 162,446 567, 663 605,375 408, 928 193,640) 18 


oe ee Se ee eee eee EEE Eee 


2,869,146] 3,067,518} 1,968,829) 1,300,361)) 4,774,857} 4,950,119] 3,404,989) 2,469,475 


5,957 7,189 17,527 7,237 5, 988 7,204 17,560 7,745) 19 
171,341 269,534 774, 907 241,105 171,799 269, 954 779, 358 249,556) > 
12,764 13, 843 9,119 5, 425 24,805 22,361 15,389 6,441) 20 


522,039 544; 468 356, 921 257,799 735,410 683, 957 472, 138 297,700 
222,366 190, 249 142,451 106, 924 473,350| . 471,324 243,195 150,426) 21 


24,722 22,995) - 14,807 6,919 24,758 23,002 14,809 6,921] 22 
1,661,013] 1,565,479] 1,040,286 521,261), 1,662,425) 1,574,107) 1,040,381 522,342)’ 
853, 295 600, 987 170, 236 26,851 872,040 638, 674 177, 671) - 26,931) 23 


429, 350} 1,141,218 974, 553 440,006 669,028} 1,550,810} 1,340,246 674,282) 24 
618, 281 790, 596 419, 280 236,997 635, 189 879,986] . 493,296 335,904). 25 
1,776,941] 5,461,999} 1,738,555 276,929), 1,779,221) 5,486,190} _ 1,859,936 279,645) 26 
1,449,055) 2,474,976] 2,161,822 843,187)) 1,570,243} 2,711,629} 2,446,668 935,976) 27 


9,897 8,501 5,061 1,966 9, 923 8, 553 5,113 2,030} 28 
1,268,044) 1,109,286 594,879 445,678) 1,269,423) 1,112,992 603, 167 454, 632 
20,832 18,706 10,533 8,112 21,044 19, 120 11,155 8,316) 29 


1,112, 228 952, 537 499, 302 285,620) 1,115,982 968, 907 534, 427 297,561 
684,679}  — 740,114 869,811 523, 652 689, 553 740, 768 870, 625 528,241] 30 


8,232,033} 1,642,514] 1,376,223) 1,135,537]| 3,515,309] 2,020,851} 1,668,796] 1,343,785)’ 31 
1,136,936] 1,086,194 715, 987 453,893)) 1,161,653} 1,087,727 718,205 454,965) 32 
* 1,001,225 885, 414 858, 715 542,211) 1,093,572 991,603} 1,068,864 654,431) 33 
1,273,003} 1,371,917 609, 350 304,773), 1,393,839} 1,529,322 693, 006 377,627|, 34 


247,505 210,400 289, 433 29,251 538, 654 470,278 359, 695 56,167): 35 
2 1,357,874} 1,505,161 725, 654 83,414) 1,395,607) 1,587,734 793,594 83,895) 36 
Pp 1,222,026} - 680,034 313, 442 485,070), 1,222,232 682, 084 315, 692 485,070} 37 


882,053 706, 958 324,375 203,561 958, 485 792, 166 394, 039 229,583} 38 


cs 1,271,518} 1,355,004/, 276,588 127,107) 1,424,028) 1,407,050 318,313 127,859} 39 
% 4,546,620} 4,797,712} 2,872,514); 2,112,638) 4,702,307; 5,089,769) 3,382,395} 2,403,392) 40 
1,390,874] | 1,218,541} 1,088,177 299,302 1,757,950} 1,259,567} 1,110,701 310,789) 41 

1, 130, 989 1,714, 231 838, 701 447,581 1, 210,636} 1,834,449 916,095 487,445] 42 

= 1,085, 147 188, 124 = 1,113,474 200,329} 43 

562, 672 795,057 911,656 88, 661 563, 577 801, 705 931,548 100,792) 44 


1,487,139} 2,387,776} 1,007,973 399,412)| 1,533,649] 2,394,584) 1,015,330 402,615} 45 
3,825,228} 4,900,235) 3,003,389} 2,621,379) 5,038,465) 6,434,394) 3,661,193) 3,513,243) 46 


ee 


55,162,068] 63,265,685] 39,478,026] 21,124,340 60,935,452} 69,712,030] 44,360,038 At, BRTV EES 
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No. Item 
Y. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
TL: Springs ee eee eee eee $ 
Stamped and Coated Products— 
@ | MPBINC ANS). 2 .keetvaites oss 0 MRI oecte odin. eet $ 
3 | Hollow-ware, enamelled................0. 
4 | Other stamped and coated products....... $ 
5 |Tools and hand implements................. 
Vehicles— 
G jspAtutomobilessineight. sisi... eee ee 
7 | Automobiles, passenger............... ‘ eibs ae: 
S | eAutomobrile pane «c.count. cymes $ 
9 Railway carseallicinds. exces... fone wy 
10 | eRailway.carsaparts Ofcom meekiecc. ite: $ 
Totals, Wehieles), ; aise vec slant oad $ 
jl | Drunis;-tanksweyimaers, .t2 gute cles: $ 
12. Ruri ture 25 he 2. oc Meteor eset ae $ 
13 |Railway ties, fish-plates, intersections, 
Switches, etcan aian ache en een ee 
14 |Scales, balances, weighing apparatus, etc.... $ 
15 |Stoves, apparatus for cooking and _ heating 
burlding.s + bse Sanne torte tee enon 
16 | Valviesicnemateas eee toutes wan coe Lemons $ 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!...... $ 
_, VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
£7; ||| Bauxite (ore) sai) 1... Platten wae ee cwt. 
$ 
IS. htoryolvte is reed so os aii cron derma tt cwt. 
19 | Aluminium, ingots, bars, sheets........... Ilo 
$ 
Totals, Aduroiniumt 292. 8 . 3 oie cas $ 
Brass— 
20 fT ASciab. «nae ei saw cantik ewcsasleal cwt 
ZT PeESALS ONG TORS Reso Sucs uciapbea ROM whan ee cwt. 
22 |) {Strips, sheets; plates... oes «cao omties cwt. 
Pe POM UBINS tee oe suites Mima cutee lb 
$ 
a SLOW ACO DLAI Me ciaaeies te cigh, Ween es oe cn eed o lb. 
$ 
Totale  Brasst, oc..sceate ren oes tesee $ 
Copper— 
ae {/ i Blocke, pigs Ma gote: j..cet ek. «0. een cewt. 
$ 
26 | CSCTA cabin Mice ak xa Meco. cane ewt 
$ 
ee fis Bate and Todse iia) csc dceuanteuw Saat awe’ cwt. 
$ 
25 fi Strips, eheete: plates, tis. .2.k.«.. see eer cwt. 
$ 
BO P Sebabitige. ac i tamc vente daa chee uns ka ee lb. 
$ 
a otals, Coppertis:.wieehie ee « otk teak $ 
30 |Lead and its products................cecceee $ 
Nickel— 
Bi i Barssrods, sheets, etc. ven ceca. ¢. tet lb. 
$ 
Se [)* Nickel-plated ware,..< cic ce cemi exerci $ 
Se HiOthersickelss 40%... <: AS Sk cee ee $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


93,755 
312,845 
98 
218,300 
55 
119,891 
41,055 
64 
2,500 
196,421 


778, 258 


67,414 
* 26,017 


6,146 
24, 282 


8,641 
55, 292 


18,802,533 


844,990 
675,435 


331,966 


224 
3,182 
3,297 
50,803 

1,126 
22,360 
652, 255 
140,539 
37,322 
11,332 


647, 749 


62, 724 


298,241 
171,078 


239,029 
139, 789 


140 
312,413 


43 

133, 733 
52,754 
157 
10,071 
66,751 


871,671 


85, 186 
35, 809 


4,248 
31,112 


3,975 
71,952 


21,323, 484 


1,134,520 
291,766 


387,462 


64,627 
19,826 


850, 231 


115, 058 


489, 248 
182,950 


279, 690 
81,998 


244,508 


102 

255, 703 
49 

199, 664 
74,615 
114 


22,262 
184, 185 


967, 833 


60, 152 
22,722 


12,943 
37,133 


32,568 
52,356 


18, 069, 505 


tt 


2,000, 102 
450,677 


533, 994 


46,549 


eee tas 
179,647 
189,957 


111,939 
17,910 
154, 809 
73, 696 


74,748 
110, 133 
186/221 


34 
90,428 
7 


4 
248,241 
41,045 


16,272 


606, 802 


46,742 
17,088 


13, 906 
49,974 


22,444 
80,542 


13,383, 622 


1,435,901 
46,900 


425,244 


140, 992 


78, 404 


157,743 
37,221 
139, 659 
35, 202 
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1929. 


United States. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1929. 


All Countries. 


1980. 


1931. 


1932. 


569 


Z 
e 


De  , , 


275,503 


474, 134 
323 , 265 
1,250,041 
2,427,399 


7,319 

sas Fern 
34,041, 286 
55, 467, 166 
,010 

871, 882 
1,406,110 


300, 259 


580, 830 
292,864 
1, 220,503 
2,412,356 


4,936 

6, 089, 769 
33,777 
27,911,295 
35,536, 938 
1,107 
881,578 
1,502,565 


149,500 


452,920 
225, 755 
1,365, 143 
1,528, 208 


2,883 

3, 656, 587 
16,990 
13,115, 908 
19,399, 181 
874 
345,095 
1,112,418 


131,566 


78,351 
132, 883 
996,044 
708 , 723 


13,361, 750 
233 
147,567 
136, 236 


276,479 


520, 454 
525, 322 
1,370,826 
3,194,980 


7,417 
8,795,929 
42,447 
34,173,547 
55, 761,414 
1,118 
877,147 
1,602,729 


300,993 


638, 461 
493,897 
1,388,462 
3,192,449 


5,078 
6,403,794 
33, 834 
28,060,872 
35, 746, 929 
1,368 
899,177 
1,569,316 


154,099 


457,890 
425,589 
1,545,326 
2,078,213 


2,987 
3,913,361 
17,058 
13,358,529 
19,597,213 
1,006 

367, 968 
1,296, 603 


134, 197 


78,351 
299, 887 
1,145,750 
1,078,492 


799 
939,306 
4,796 
3,816,447 
13, 451,825 
233 
147,567 
153,333 


101,891,031 


73,846, 161 


39,146, 757 


18,593, 333 


102, 946, 783 


74,938,096 


40,313,897 


19, 280,121 


1,185,313 
1, 220,324 


381,818 
416,726 


862,436 
854, 583 


1,491,886 
1,495, 153 


498,929 
595, 268 


759,434 
1,354, 057 


877,410 
952,909 


248,961 
343, 293 


1,618,275 
866, 245 


403 , 587 
419,521 


116, 402 
162,839 


870, 239 
435, 259 


1,461,321 
1, 259, 964 


391,024 
455,303 


878, 487 
920, 762 


1,745,030 
1,558,941 


505, 449 
634,504 


771,914 
1,432,828 


1,104,177 
991,858 


264, 828 
384, 661 


1,658, 076 
923 , 959 


585, 737 
442,691 


130,476 
217,796 


897,041 
518,796 


282,192,471) 167,674,719 


316,095,527 


2,292,091 
3,617,806 
10, 783 
76, 269 
694, 941 
224,918 


5,451,905 


50,350 
599,172 
6,018 
121,948 
14,441 
281,177 
3,162,369 
744, 808 
398, 043 
99,891 


5,699, 042 


565 , 582 


2,194, 464 


1,272,209 
335, 759 


5, 220, 867 


24,874 
339,518 
4 


2,822,957 
718,437 
424,774 
124,775 


—>—_—__. 


5,712,015| 3,765,108 


110,350 
2,059, 869 
24,214 
421,454 
469,312 
8,821,880 
16,859 
445,586 
2,081, 463 
563 , 973 


2,167,172 
3/393" 990 

10,699 
1,070, 632 


282, 699}. 
5,196,573 


12,961 


2,773,540 
529,221 
504, 921 
108, 738 


69,751 
805, 247 
16, 854 
179, 806 
307, 246 
3,935, 938 
18,320 
374, 186 
1,823,558 
389, 965 


81,005,384 


4,019,571 


345,194, 597 


3,374,249 
3,797,416 
68,181 
297,712 
1,552,588 
470,512 


6,370,036 


—?_————— | ES LN LT ee  _ 


53,347 
625, 027 


6, 755,538 


93,156 


2,610, 568 
633 , 464 


314, 366, 791 


2,684, 164 


2,415,301 
629, 842 


6, 058, 864 


489, 967 
144,817 


7,000, 455 


110,350 


681, 285 


193,933,477 


2,173,892 
3,325,955 
46, 296 
190,799 
3,071,272 
733,486 


6,135,570 


437,113 


98,811, 706 


1,636, 609 
2,730,764 
47,333 
191,813 
1,869,192 
457, 839 


4,746,334 


318,213 


—. | TTS | 


12,715,820 


14,365,059 


6,867,135 


13, 067,992 


14,898, 632 


7,070, 753 


1,581,591 


—————— | | — |S |S |S | 


132, 693 


766, 755 
296, 408 
~ 2,269,322 
523,439 


136,279 


1,472,948 
378,695 
2,362,577 
673, 582 


130,014 


758, 730 
298,178 
1,350, 123 
415, 152 


403, 644 


769,031 
297, 256 
2, 858 , 227 
668,410 


393, 145 


1,473,189 
378, 780 
3,022,935 
769, 482 


373,810 


870, 669 
316, 088 
1,778,039 
496, 055 


200,918 


579,574 
216,619 
1,130,199 
292,715 


So NP Wwee = 


ceo 


-— 
t—) 


li 
12 


13 
14 


15 
16 


17 
18 
19 


20 
a1 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


30 


53 | 


32 
33 
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VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 


Precious Metals— 


Hlectro-plated ware..5. i122 .ceses s 1c dees $ 
Silver in bars, blocks, ete...............05 $ 
Other precious metals: .2.20i2... eet $ 
Tin— 
Blocks sbREs. apie. as« otesecesoeeincceeres ag 
2 D0) Pane 6 Hee HOROMIA Re 7 ka PERS oo Ue fs 
Other (collapsible tubes)...............00% $ 
Zinc— 
Spelter,. dosaee $e ch Gye UD rhe 1.5 ages Se ie 
Sheets ‘and plates eek: Ae es ee es i 
Other zine eek. Pea. B. a 8 $ 
Phosphortinjand*hronzes pee eee ii 
Clocks ‘and watches) ......stesadeesa se bee’ $ 
Electric Apparatus— 
Batteries, storage (and parts)............. re 
Electric heating and cooking apparatus.... $ 
Dynamos, generators...........cececeeeee $ 
Incandescent Lamps— 
Carbor-filament-si00, ee $ 
Metalilament 2 22),.ics5seeeos i. sree et $ 
Hlectric light “fixtures .)..vcyvs.0 eencee eee $ 
Meters: 3.2 eee oe ieee oe hae he deren $ 
IMOCONS RE Ween ok te ces erties eae eae $ 
Spark plugs be. rhib..2 We eskeeines sack ones $ 
Switches, tetas sic aa taheebien «aes $ 
Telegraph instruments...............eee0. $ 
~ Telephone instruments..............--.00- $ 
EEranstormers kaken.tios letiaselee ie wn oes $ 
Radio tubes ae wie. «5. attends occ s sees $ 
Wireless and radio apparatus, n.o.p........ $ 
Totals, Electric Apparatus, n.o.p.1..... $ 
Gasidpparatusien cee =... ak eae $ 
Printing Materials (except Machinery)— i 
Dtéreotypesier hes. os. Re vances deees sq. a 
Other printing materials...............00% $ 
Manganese: Oxid6..2eek.... och tin ccs cae eee rele 
Antimony, not eround. . .teeessees cence eon ie: 
MOrCUr yin. 5. Peete cules s ao rea eee eee ze 
LAMps sBideliehts,, etch cn raiecetes $ 
Articles for shipbuilding..............<.-0e- $ 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!,....... $ 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Asbestos, other than crude..............000 $ 
Clay and Clay Products— 
Ching clayictt GRe oe aete. cos Hee yA 
Mire: Clay’... Waki «eiecds saecrtees ales etn whe 
Bricks «building sae. be ctase eae deer & 
Bricks, firowe AvN clothe. hes $ 
Prick. and-tile, nN O:paccdene sen: eee $ 
Pottery and chinaware $ 
Axtificial teethsine 22. demeate $ 
Bathtubs tes, tex... .- eamaer ec cakes $ 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products!...... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


960,333 
34,899 
366, 844 


1,431 
294,116 


322 
3,304 
19,382 
41,246 
547,644 
15,060 
63, 764 
19,523 
215,866 
17,511 
26,439 
89,550 


1,927,193 


5,818 


68, 788 
4,239 
19,524 
31 


105 
75,373 
8,600 
33,670 
50, 132 
34,347 
193,330 


6,853,173 


130,447 


228,697 
118,337 
25,650 


3,957,778 


1,078, 823 
18,798 
315,308 


731 
2,377 
36,982 
53, 634 
627,605 
14,685 
328,379 
105,401 
228, 640 
111,385 
29,312 
74,490 


2,727,203 


5, 964 


50,815 
312,532 


7,828,832 


140,114 


277,071 
142,585 


461,227 


4,450,270 


749,371 
26,006 
204,532 


8,224 
238, 631 


51 

358, 688 
751 
336, 897 


217 
1,594 
22,154 
88, 857 
567,147 
5,181 
154,900 
59, 781 
420,308 
386,418 
20,784 
66, 284 


2,768, 802 


5,931 


27,890 
2,515 
15, 409 
31 


80 
6,720 
589 
2,152 
2,721 
17,341 
144,075 


6,320,121 


118, 756 
268, 407 


ve 412 
354, 128 


3,822,307 


7,161 - 


238,475 


4,284, 756 


1 
256,361 


3,328, 963 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 571 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
238,506 245,501 158,181 1,276,130] 1,399,482 943, 405 521,413} 1 
994, 601 822,038 524,605 1,029,524 851,923 550,878 520,241] 2 
376,030 400,854 228, 257 820, 437 772, 402 486, 089 293,698] 3 
24,961 40, 480 39,707 58,928 56,318 49,727 38,095} 4 
1,307,892] 1,767,359] 1,161,730 2,987,502} 2,488,074] 1,458,362 975,274 
90,231 98,094 44,732 97,849 100, 104 49,331 23,343] 5 
49,139 49, 868 20,509 . 56,238 51,008 23,540 10,099 
22,941 28,389 35,915 43,703 60,334 58, 648 63,555] 6 
1,959,286] 2,820,678] 1,048,013 2,104,802} 2,929,405] 1,048,013 22,413) 7 
16, 605 70,600 425 125,011 176,987 45,425 1,113 
4,423,329] 4,574,503] 2,923,359 9,975,498] 11,430,802) 4,612,252] 3,853,479] 8 
365, 655 379,780 237, 857 731,195}. 820,409 323,611 63,385 
205, 023 194,590 187,555 210,345 201,048 318, 155 170,349] 9 
463,715 501,822 331, 689 788,266 812,826 794, 143 520,539} 10 
191,530 223,435 121,506 303, 054 342,476 260,872 155, 686 
1,333,282] 1,225,146 819, 287 3,576,029] 3,495,659] 2,551,866) 1,763,763} 11 
29,462 20, 486 12,374 7,533 29,499 21,257 12,527 7,581| 12 
312,274 296, 226 254,874 208, 184 631,557 609, 509 615,815 392,331 
380,505 515,941 469,069 298,910 384, 065 525,104 471,882 306,639] 13 
1,248,639] 1,805,282 682,001 293,448! 1,557,009} 2,486,956] 1,263,378 446,112] 14 
5,914 106,029 28,824 9,878 56,211 168,261 88,358 33,779} 15 
69,819 45,447 20, 635 15,460) 134,063 71,536 35,750 44,882] 16 
1,040,948] 1,085,413 949, 607 641,698] 1,102,905} 1,181,572} 1,012,336 696,995] 17 
365,072 335,421 261,880 139,477 408,173 391,364 354, 664 184,142] 18 
3,599,225} 3,889,867] 2,128,875] 1,413,784] 4,306,317| 4,657,349] 2,742,463] 1,750,859] 19 
1,081,650} 1,147,858 442,777 210,017], 1,108,818] 1,175,379 458,330 239,937] 20 
1,536,082] 2,448,794] 1,318,914 815,441] 1,613,250] 2,783,507) 1,533,265 892,990] 21 
473,382 481,577 322,563 276,651 493,061 586,978 382,344 304,754] 22 
1,638,358} 2,794,470] 2,123,521 850,937] 1,854,548] 3,023,433] 2,544,619] 1,111,663] 23 
447,460 647,624 389, 948 163,211 482,677 817,290 780,439 483,208] 24 
220,366 551,007 216,145 82,832 246, 853 580,379 236, 929 92,829] 25 
5,601,920] 9,869,151] 7,737,067] 4,004,418] 5,692,263] 9,975,649] 7,845,188] 4,067,380] 26 
24,410,750] 34,177,488] 23,413,446] 12,646,875] 26,775,215) 37,611,263} 26,804,362] 14,672,423 
249,837) ~ 275,565 196,395 90,438 263,405}: 285,358 209,561 94,838] 27 
5,909,885] 6,089,206) 5,588,762] 7,372,578] 5,985,608) 6,144,269] 5,618,652] 7,434,367] 28 
332,763 367,386 323,791 423,146 37,953 1,435 326, 738 426,107 
- 280, 673 273,910 93,187 236, 116 305,407 297 , 064 256,328 288,616] 29 
26,147 31,238 20,757 2,130,491] 1,981,548] 1,973,139 532,506] 30 
55, 968 79,705 49,896 1,053,780 98,217 83,942 279,576 
1,595,545) 1,288,538] 1,202,132 1,850,511] 1,509,246] 1,308,576 783,048] 31 
141,790 102,561 , 228 165,271 120, 654 82,631 49,004 
130,621 120,261 52,127 202,296 379,372 59,190 24,528) 32 
171,400 168,299 77,313 274,148 523,352 88,821 27,938 
1,463,156] 1,360,712 488 , 675 1,644,898! 1,573,409 593,592 162,709] 33 
1,163,299} 2,198,161 910,472 1,479,127} 2,657,184] 1,134,544 546,959] 34 
63,117,952] 75,683,919} 49,161,117 76,858,365] 90,421,154) 60,959,034) 34,301,105 
784,119 804, 287 727,020 929,897 952,650 856, 880 556,352) 35 
194,825 240, 255 185,515 423 , 963 518,270 454,267 330,160] 36 
128,518] - 163,803 138, 162 247,391 306, 987 271,550 167,198 
1,344,879] 1,492,286] 1,043,620 1,371,621] 1,519,581] 1,070,717 750,643] 37 
- 280,825 317,774 00, 247 289,555 326,994 208, 230 155,066 
12,678 15,129 13,097 14,792 15,435 13,378 3,817] 38 
245,394 274,769 299,505 257,121 287,333 309, 839 123,279 
1,799,807} 2,420,831] 1,526,678 1,978,074] 2,654,934] 1,708,942] 1,111,402} 39 
380,585 536,924 00,528 940,264) 1,223,871 919,021 701,201) 40 
424,394 480,904 295,820 4,886,062] 5,492,602) 4,399,784) 3,557,152] 41 
429,439 482,699 389, 623 431,938 483, 089 390, 259 518,909] 42 
121,613 192,104 191,477 77, 237] 583,195 654,091 546, 853 336,302] 43 
{4,478,579| 5,578,767| 4,024,077| 2,756,898] 10,417,260] 12,256,769] 9,432,135) 7,195,457 


—_— | | | || | | | 


572 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 

United Kingdom. 

No Item = 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 

Coal and Coal Products— : 
1 IP Goalvanthracite: {each ond acetate ton 552,974 786,530 918, 252 886, 938 
$ 3,686,131] 4,906,974] 5,658,951] 4,764,291 
2 pe COAL ADICGUTENTOUS fer teen terete va wee oe « 5 ae ton 146, 908 12 SiO 145,375 118,998 
$ 472,939 400,529 485, 562 330,078 

3 1 Coal ior ships’ stores. 7.9, <4. 2020s se aes She ~ ~ - - 

4 |e Coalttar, cruclo Aee ch... dee cee gal. - - 504 1,750 
$ - - 290 359 
5 pe@anbolic ofthe .85....5. . pea abies cu Geet gal. 262,536 500,078 13,059 749, 730 
$ 52,167 85, 202 6,308 77, 983 
Gi |Pe@oke:.25, oars ees a ton 29,354 11,162 16, 443 2,957 
$ 158, 997 63, 297 65, 806 16,342 


Totals, Coal and Coal Products!.... $ 4,370,345] 5,458,683) 6,217,375) 5,191,735 


Glass and Glassware— 


7 | Carboys, bottles, jars, milk bottles, ete... $ 100,110 131,104 77, 854 77,112 
$l 2iBableware it. 8. see, .> . Ga See... h0Re $ 66,099 84, 893 59,831 50, 670 
9 | Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubing for... $ - 53 - - 
10 Lamp chimneys, shades and globes....... $ 884 2,411 8,337 1,558 
11 | Window glass, common.................-. sq.ft.| 2,197,366} 2,285,619] 1,830,095; 590,331 
$ 83, 864 86,472 89, 953 29,947 
12 |Plate Glass, not over 7 sq. ft.............-. sq. ft. 666, 360 810, 272 552,532 429,743 
$ 214,992 255, 248 177, 887 123;.753 
13 66 SMR COVLOUS Cs 1G oercere nisi bate sq. it. 281,751 398, 396 299, 582 165,063 
$ 121, 916 157,308 1355255 68, 831 
14 tas  oOumerinot beyelleds..ce.. suae: sq. ft. 598, 542 569, 739 347, 674 269,005 
$ 252,793 223,760 152,221 127,408 
Totals, Glass and Glasswarel....... $ 1,226,413 ii al be/ 988, 124 670,139 
15 |Graphite and its products.................0. $ 49, 605 42,118 38, 625 32,119 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Their Products— 
AG HH ciAep halt, soldr BLAS, ceded. «ieee cwt. 121 499 - 5 
$ 398 443 = 28 — 
Crude Petroleum— 
17 Rorrefinimey See. peas see gal. - = - > 
18 Other, -8235 specific gravity and heavier - - = = 
19 Fuel oil forishipa’ stores. iw. eccs ve ubae gal. - - = = 
$ 2 = = oe 
20 | Coal, and kerosene oil, refined...3....022.% gal. = os os - 
21 | Gasolene, casinghead, for blending.......... gal. - - = = 
$ <a — = —_ 
Pm {ie GABON, TEP .e, oso cae ek Oats cual AOD ne gal. - - - te 
$ aS ho =, 
ae | ubricatingalss>... .... ieeOke-u xe eae gal. 387,414 486, 295 352, 890 263, 340 
$ 264,736 295,378 235,429 150, 673 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt, ete.1.... $ 303, 690 314, 529 263, 580 168,663 
Stone and Its Products— 
@4 It. A Drgalves: | tens mci cen.: taxa metict . Anes f $ 258,039 181, 295 125, 740 97,137 
25 | Building and paving stone................. $ 100, 653 91,948 97,781 48,872 
26 Tt Comont Me ain. fi Modis Wan Sei see he ee cwt. 80 45,911 315, 659 ~ 46,145 
$ 162 58, 241 361, 426 55, 368 
ay Eas SAA EMAAR ES warts t cea inc ah rete ates ea ts » ARNIS aE cwt 3 896 - 392 
$ 36 1,199 - 324 
OR |e NV IIGINGS. .crtacts a pen:sis .« Serteives 2s. tien ee ewt. 180, 724 190,343 140, 425 127,386 
$ 99,006 106, 564 77,402 61,909 
Totals, Stone and Its Products?..... $ 605, 723 566,491 727,312 316,973 
we: |\Carbons; claceriG.oins site act ieees an ven ees $ i 507 938 999 377 
30 | Dismonds, unset. (ie: «.. . peek iin cs ctnones $. 1,085,847 928, 488 413,051 155,577 
oL jinsulators; electrics. <5 .. enero oe ete $ 7,060 6,508 6,044 4,264 
ae TOG Tiete. es hates eats s GET Rea ae SR cwt. 511, 836 464,978 419, 546 493, 584 
$ 246, 433 205, 268 185, 756 221,030 
Se EMRIs: 2 fee Se esr vs eyes whe cwt 4 26 » 157 
10 82 9 414 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!,....... $ 12,100,661] 13,601,753) 12,902,472) 10,286,241 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 573 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
3,312,093] 3,235,032) 2,731,862 3,882,418] 4,136,399] 3,946,987] 3,022,519] 1 
24,753,718] 23,991,078] 20,145,856 28,529,122] 29,582,590] 27,729,452] 20,342,736 
13,077,619] 13,764,563] 12,854,544 13,224,564] 13,886,010] 12,999,942} 9,811,074] 2 
25,430,255) 25,888,784] 23,296, 206 25,903,628] 26,290,339] 23,782,073] 14,696, 148 

658, 960 461,338 346,579 58,960 461,338 346,579 275,545] 3 
1,177,524 877, 042 655, 159 1,177,524 877,042 655, 159 433,446 
5,109,898} 5,707,914] 3,932,619 5,110,218} 5,707,994] 3,938,067) 1,519,025] 4 

359,012 429, 699 248, 480 359, 119 429,724 250,023 105,329 
1,152,221] 1,400,053 957, 888 1,915,528] 2,485,061] 1,917,044] 2,045,935] 5 

213, 402 254, 635 179, 847 361,373 441,126 316, 999 262, 618 
1,133,635] 1,156,363 993, 031 1,171,663] 1,171,355] 1,001,445 641,766] 6 
6,448,037] 6,319,199] 5,202,394 6,647,955) 6,403,354] 5,268,200} 3,410,256 
58,539,199] 57,916,923] 49,843,127] 33,787,619] 63,136,083] 64,183,342] 58,117,809] 39,320,214 
1,241,419] 1,367,572] 1,149,194 780,986] 1,524,950) 1,719,438] 1,379,610 974,667} 7 

636, 706 678, 459 613,891 502,163] 1,048,599] 1,114,983] 1,019,453 792,095| 8 

514, 695 547,367 501,727 528,272 560, 261 596,970 506, 735 528,525| 9 

400, 872 436, 140 356, 898 223, 735 465, 136 521, 273], 419,077 271,676| 10 

142,309 607,452 185,105 251, 087|| 44,315,528} 53,189,468] 35,032,296] 21,765,468] 11 

17,617 43,928 20, 468 13,779|| 1,168,734] 1,649,494] 1,118,965 649,745 
1,152,611] 1,314,225} 1,475,860] 1,283,216] 5,337,647| 4,344,865) 2,575,535! 1,861,062] 12 
14,614 488,116 485,545 437,633] 1,469,900] 1,319,727 817, 286 608, 300 
209, 427 154,564 250,039 200,658] 1,013,248] 1,050,429 728,051 432,984] 13 
83,917 65,706 96,521 77, 190 360, 294 391,176 301, 131 173,273 

254,474 177, 936 177,931 132,748], 1,452,506] 1,570,203 840, 232 602,415] 14 

103 , 732 75,082 68, 845 54,319 565, 950 629, 433 363, 530 270,214 
4,861,164) 5,081,152) 4,392,617) 3,453,191] 9,717,519} 10,453,706} 7,875,293) 5,744,616 

87,803 109, 597 65,057 91,723 137,443 151,715 103, 745 124,343] 15 

983,874} 1,069,157 808, 045 674, 621 983,995| 1,071,856 823;, 654 674,826] 16 

838, 627 822, 478 601,548 479,870 839, 025 824, 271 611,464 480, 148 
613,877,907| 839,762, 765| 667,240,169] 713,833,943] 865,335, 849]1,110,169,704| 994,384, 918]1,016,355,361| 17 
24,890,441] 35,962,583] 25,169,919] 14,694,171] 35,365,847| 48,332,001] 36,220,413] 22,132,665 
49,721,798] 51,546,604) 49,410,723] 33,235,429] 54,845,275) 67,736,736] 61,896,977] 59,677,494] 18 
1,989,461} 1,890,595] 1,724,881] 1,127,101] 2,204,975] 2,535,096] 2,240,276] 1,975,687 
28,276,261] 26,983,829] 25,310,182] 28,365,547|| 33,096,277] 31,163,811! 33,799,370] 36,178,989] 19 

860, 068 07,243 644, 998 762,584 84,524 824,526 875, 743 922, 649 
3,751,810} 4,831,014] 4,906,761] 3,176,248] 3,752,170] 4,833,637] 4,906,916) 3,176,248] 20 

338, 887 428, 823 342,394 198, 439 338,971 429,377 342,418 198,439 

- -| 14,793,714] 31,357,459 - -| 14,793,714] 31,357,459] 22 
- -| 1,182,165} 2,022,281 - — | 1,182; 165] »- 2,022, 281 
152,619, 597| 169,619,047] 129,718,284] 65,222, 912|| 152,658,272] 169,626,215) 142,011,931) 84,465,498] 22 
18,034,215] 18,867,547] 13,608,320]  6,694,785|| 18,038,367] 18,869,236] 15,008,613} 7,729,425 
15,892,207] 16,833,040] 15,855,003} 13,043,511! 17,283,090} 16,323,178] 16,213,717| 18,343,143] 23 
4,518,282} 5,175,690] 4,622,583] 3,231,655) 4,785,355] 5,474,108] 4,860,168} 3,395,821 
52,876,140) 65,267,177] 49,129,873] 30,264,638] 64,053,306] 78,768,061} 62,659,658] 39,986,222 
4,346,197} 3,876,280] 2,101,184 854,747] 4,646,551| 4,126,629} 2,258,104 995,313] 24 

498, 695 672, 621 460, 812 190, 954 713, 129 875,095 679,316 335,183} 25 

116, 803 153,497 130, 466 78, 693 121,209 246, 085 447,075 126,129] 26 

144,497 174,918 143,380 80,454 149,436 247,709 505, 112 136,517 
2,611,351] 3,982,743] 2,510,946] 1,536,247] 3,267,476] 4,702,068] 3,103,913) 2,006,238] 27 

307, 896 411,714 263, 690 187,245 371,776 481,143 328,191 228, 062 

107, 908 107, 960 80, 883 43,559 345, 220 357,951 245,566 199,598] 28 

72,274 69, 582 50, 850 32, 906 198, 989 207,394 139, 683 107, 860 

7,306,630} 7,402,916] 5,021,792) 2,930,697] 8,537,893} 8,702,988} 6,356,004] 3,793,045 
439,503 468, 860 404,877 325,315 450, 265 493, 523 436, 733 350,855] 29 
60, 150 19, 259 44,016 11,986} 3,182,289} 3,193,871] 1,797,225 711,034] 30 

416, 584 417,678 465,621 231,554 432, 145 453,595 501,525 248,103] 31 
2,161,623] 1,583,691] 1,992,215} 1,222,725] 3,741,721] 3,415,651] 2,526,003] 2,540,772] 32 

686, 981 496, 286 305,079 379,586] 1,106,728 897, 925 658, 446 730, 400 
3,571,653] 4,729,088] 3,497,699] 2,411,969] 3,572,163] 4,729,965) 3,498,462) 2,415,122] 33 
2,937,814] 3,822,267] 3,101,146] 2,221,641] 2,938,804] 3,823,245} 3,102,740] 2,226,934 


77,871,155 166, 964,231) 186,496,388) 153,578,658) 102,147,347 


135,154,049) 149,293,985) 118,984, 418 


574 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
A WAGIdSTE, 5... Deer he ike. ee ae Gls eee $ 391,376 449, 586 344, 047 254, 454 
9: | Gelluloseiproductsrs.cs... tc ae ae rote $ 91, 852 77, 648 58, 766 71,877 
3 |Drugs and medicinal preparations........... $ 1, 043, 526 981, 262 819,302 854, 255 
Dyeing and tanning materials— 
e 4. \eCoalttar andiamline dyes .cees ...~ tetera Ib. 126, 035 165, 067 171, 672 185,360 
$ 82,456 88, 834 105,046 170, 833 
5 | Oak, oak bark, quebracho extracts........ Ib. 223, 789 237, 676 257, 189 173,780 
$ 13,089 9,916 8,779 5,543 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning Materials! $ 153, 008 159, 137 188, 742 275, 784 
6 [Explosives . 4as6 08. §. x. Hise een $ 58,877 59, 803 47, 666 40, 657 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 
7 |epPotashpmiuniateoten. cee. tee atte. come ee cwt. = = - - 
Si BSOda Mitra LOw wes. ree erate on Ae RO ewt. 240 1,460 2,318 560 
$ 15233 3, 082 4,953 919 
9 |euSuperphosplates.o)...s. tem nne sists «ete ee ewt. 100 112 ~ - 
$ 80 50 - ~ 
Totals, Fertilizers, n.o.p.1............. $ 11, 986 52,382 53, 385 20,521 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes— 
10. adhithsree.: eee... Ph ae, BP. Bo ce ee ewt. 16,579 20,827 5, 859 9,967 
$ 111,305 156,173 40,511 63, 876 
Li) | fiBedd; red {260 L948... Jeet ee. ernie ee lb. 927,859] 1,067,560 586,275 689, 120 
$ 63,997 80,046 45, 654 43,748 
12) biBlack, carbons. She «ccc eae heels ae eee Ib. 3, 250 2,768 14, 644 10, 960 
$ 83 48 698 702 
13 @4Blacks* others.coe.4... sees ae. eee Ib. 387, 942 350, 890 25,017 156,970 
$ 16, 242 16,357 1, 234 6,553 
fd (At hoOpone.esccehbc.ccco dees. coe Ib. 2,032,522) 2,565,553} 1,660,360) 1,986,951 
é $ 78,185 102,057 67,393 68, 676 
5~i A Oxide of cobaltfete.... 088. 0.5... eE lb. 115,504 101,527 79,400 43,758 | 
$ 60, 290 80,004 21, 804 9,594 
LGU PLOxiGes hireprools..os.. dens coos eee lb. 1,546,355) | 1,532. 307|"% 1 212715 1, 147, 832 
$ 157,440 152, 425 102,074 125, 938 
27) Zine Pwhiteptee eee. see i eee Ib. 427, 169 488,211} 1,725,426) 3,367,105 
g 21,817 28,187 85, 082 143, 709 
18) \;ehiquidtillerstetes. & .. aes eee sc oon gal. 132, 627 157,556 97,732 39, 857 
$ 168,807 177, 143 159, 369 58,953 
19 | Varnish, lacquers, etc...2.)...:6.....00000: gal. _ 27,695 25,014 34,212 t¥s733 
44,200 41,426 62,151 22,036 
LotalsMRaints, ete: cxacccas oe. oe ome $ 895,101 933, 754 718, 692 669, 955 
Perfumery, Cosmetics— ‘ 
20 |: #Perfumes, alcoholicas.. case. . otek $ 32,032 43,420 19,912 ~ 8,885 
Totals, Perfumery, Cosmetics!........ $ 262, 840 301,350 262, 220 173,710 
Soaps— 
RA CAST nie oe Rise eho ote es ciebe iecala aero lb. 6, 203 3, 166 5,049 10,383 
) $ 637 415 432 755 
22) | sa Ty ACOMMIOM. wasmc erasures siete e lb. 162,950} - 276,854 62, 265 71,374 
$ 14, 400 24, 864 DOLE ~ 6,507 
Totals, Soaps!........ Re oeteR CLOT $ 164,520 164, 273 139, 669 103,397 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— 
25) |e OUp MAL OuaLinninsd (5. soe atelier cewt. imooe 38, 042 34, 153 43,893 
$ 19,113 31,471 30,879 43, 420 
24)| F Ammonia, Nibravelols,. whi cts ate esteem lb. 4,048,000} 4,915,891) 5,175,750 1,120,000 
154, 145 184,066 184, 950 43,070 
25) | esa) AMIN ORIG: Aas. aiceahiet khan coe clear lb. . 428,581 434, 867 216, 067 225,055 
$ 21,976 19, 423 8,529 8,304 
26 | Compounds of tetraethyl lead............ 1. - - - - 
ot lM Copper sulphates... .. ee. cee cen eh lb. 1,388, 227 839,436] 3,696,615 1, 226,478 
$ 70,432 45, 854 164, 132 46,139 
28.1 t-Gmlorine, liquid 69. 02: ... 24h 8 Bee. o. «. ER lb. = - = 11,200 
$ - - - 580 
2971 \Chlegide of ime, 2. 5a0.. ee aah eee wee lb. 2,502,953] 2,940,670] 2,383,118] 2,092,061 
$ 39, 598 45, 228 34,569 27,319 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 575 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
oO. 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

504,049 486, 522 506, 300 1,116,543} 1,179,588] 1,062,907 985,807} 1 
2,274,061] 2,314,080] 2,104,200 2,619,303] 2,787,612] 2,470,522] 2,631,038] 2 
1,946,554] 2,057,508] 2,053,618 3,727,106] 3,808,721] 3,802,875} 3,104,482! 3 
2,261,135] 2,258,649] 2,137,077 3,738,270] 3,882,323] 3,930,498] 4,067,175) 4 
1,073,872] 1,086,906} 1,006,864 1,921,960]. 1,981,504] 2,096,667] 2,255,217 

40,379,235] 27,730,705} 21,629,557 41,382,901] 28,093,640] 22,341,556] 25,509,338] 5 
1,565,157] 1,027,066 743,011 1,616,590| 1,044,277 774,775 738, 346 
2,963,271] 2,498,173] 1,997,993 3,981,720] 3,548,656] 3,285,908] 3,445,810 

445,948 445,319 355, 625 557,025 562,111 434, 422 353,795) 6 

147, 285 115,007 150,093 400,977 393, 656 652,504 526,017) ¥ 

291, 482 215,047 303, 488 706, 002 709,843) 1,186,274 887, 830 

355, 760 325,421 242,769 560, 056 696, 582 543,375 304,819] 8 

824, 109 717, 564 512,194 1,238,961] 1,447,825] 1,090,939 621, 769 
1,630,960] 1,924,744] 2,060,963 1,879,922} 2,108,382] 2,337,660] 1,774,820] 9 
1,041,557] 1,141,876] 1,093,925 1,168,295} 1,232,098} 1,223,048 833, 009 
3,658,882] 3,304,735] 2,991,808 4,847,498] 5,083,592) 5,205,318] 3,367,752) 

21,946 26, 187 34,814 44,584 51, 129 41; 743 22,428] 10 

166, 169 208,070 225, 624 314,445 393,518 273,136 135, 612 

234, 889 421,165 820,670 1,451,678} 1,811,982] 1,480,080] 1,165,979] 14 

18, 154 37,032 60, 774 00,795 140, 855 111, 183 ,878| © 
13,934,402] 14,228,223] 11,373,523 14,039,959] 14,355,462] 11,436,610} 10,199,327] 12 

935,933 921,295 488, 660 944,973 932, 529 494, 623 353, 082 

1, 213, 133 869, 361 893,394 1,759,994] 1,334,659 947, 895 921,049] 13 
95,527 84, 994 66,977 126, 080 108, 107 70, 723 62, 645 
7,019,095} 8,380,059] 6,367,105 17,259,510] 19,637,486] 15,062,103] 14, mad 280} 14 

343, 498 , 157 301,544 “760, 802 863,381 667,500 1,901 

152,545 177,006 165, 697 272, 899 281,049 245,785 991 702 15 

76, 026 77,523 50, 686 137,329 115,330 72, 648 57,026 
5,343,250] 5,496,089] 5,346,176 7,184,925] 7,461,436] 6,952,908] 5,747,494! 16 
566, 118 614,443 515,473 - 750,154 800, 843 3,725 9, 628 
14, Hi 937} 14,153,008} 8,625,534 18,965,657| 17,787,070| 13,899,949] 10,661,623] 17 
278 921, 792 559,465 1,228,178] 1,150,547 , 865 580, 106 

986 283 313,904 221, 662 426, 672 481,591 328, 662 180,740] 18 

411,984 417,930 330,870 595,479 615,345 507,426 262,398 

120, 859 105, 122 86,511 149,307 130, 789 121, 249 70,486] 19 

210, 160 199,321 154,883 256, 283 242, 624 218,341 127,900 
4,135,617] 4,218,451] 3,000,924 5,854,804] 5,957,078] 4,368,048} 3,291,342 

22, 209 32,060 32, 186 243, 839 234,366 208, 872 131,461] 20 

721,179 762,900 726,327 1,419,897} 1,450,318] 1,353,919] 1,005,066 

42,671 20, 141 30, 154 1,145,803]. 1,300,531) 1,192,383] 1,299,043] 24 
5,314 2,928 3,819 , 248 , 616 85,548 79,305 
9,382,356] 11,136,804] 10,540,415 9,593,746] 11,456,672] 10,648,446] 7,183,072] 22 

698,381 831, 067 782,940 716, 653 859,273 791,680 560,378 

865,807} 1,005,861 957,897 1,162,051] 1,316,418} 1,243,680 889, 342 

408,762} | 471,311 418,970 437,415 529, 802 473,341] 478,589] 23 

488, 994 562, 724 486,205 521, 782 617, 674 541,079 579,014 

1,818 82, 886 111, 423 4,049,818] 4,998,777| 5,320,674] 1,262,155) 24 
294 5,580 5,846 154, 439 189, 646 191,978 48, 873 
1, 244, 420 726, 168 628, 290 3,723,236] - 3,494,086] .2,606,721] 1,797,927] 25 
52,417 34,414 27,561 146, 680 135, 945 5, 687 65, 
_- ~ 379,705 - - 379,705} 1,301,892] 26 
=) - 418, 358 - - 418,358] 1,468,517 
1,607,267| 1,443,432! 3,017,702 4,479,846] 4,399,200] 7,887,451] 4,421,995] 27 
$7,390 85,210 127, 624 231,792 239,012 340, 507 160, 701 
5,340,359] 7,194,350] 7,868,440 5,340,359] 7,194,350] 7,868,440] 7,160,805] 28 
,473 202, 735 94,795 184,473 202,735 194,795 172,456 
9,507,411] 1,869,063] 1,415,844 12,792,632] 5,450,840] 4,220,377] 4,892,493] 29 
149, 727 975 32,510 198, 969 87,569 71,598 76,090 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products—concl. 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.—concluded. 
17} SPotashicompoundsmieeere eae cee lb. 485, 508 597,321 353, 442 431,394 
$ 67,500 67, 667 60,309 70,678 
2 | SOGA COMPOUNAS acca. alerted sclera on lb. | 22,631,703) 39,785,464] 17,483,925) 17,328,410 
$ 554,519 667,520 505, 273 527,059 
3: |S eAcid' phosphate Mu .).:...cerr ces «eters lb. 73,349 60, 907 32,256 77, 662 
$ 4,425 3,177 2,170 4,717 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.1.. $ 1,148,682} 1,339,998] 1,246,646 983 , 682 
A Gilly Cerine Mee tameee eos cee Teheran oes lb. 943,452} 2,997,445) © 1,540,496 513,799 
$ 102,469 260, 443 139, 219 38,910 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 4,963,687) 5,428,765) 4,601,666) 4,096,696 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
5 | Films, for motion pictures................% ft 1,184, 645 553, 084 1, 068, 543 1,316,449 
$ 95,990 44,321 87,778 104,306 
6 TOVSiANG..CLOUS Sica GRE ok eioie:s octet 801,274 3a, 142 241,447 188, 184 
7 | Other amusement and sporting goods...... $ 121, 668 147, 443 120, 066 221,781 
8 (Brushes. ee. feed. «Be fie. aa: $ 185, 725 237,188 158,978 123,642 
9 (Containers ek ME. ee ES. Pee $ 2,150,539] 2,689,481 1, 663, 835 1,789,395 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
10 | Boots and shoes, with canvas uppers...... pr 1,236 1,971 4,207 496 
$ 1,652 1, 855 2,216 1,012 
11 | Boots and shoes, with felt uppers.......... pr. 421,188 279,109 183,570 85,726 
$ 241,206 155,859 99, 756 37, 700 
12 WRB ution, «ene snc seer cs AE $ ooyold 32,142 22,479 14,172 
164g 1 Glo) a1] oy ee Co ee ch $ 43,740 52,726 40,319 39,046 
14 Ro wellory : SR55. sc cc<.cvees a boc ole oto $ 191,045 152,461 112,357 69, 234 
15 Pocket books eter.4. < see he tee. ras eee $ 465, 400 454,003 308, 238 206,346 
16 \WeReiriceratores cas. ...n eee Ces sc shee we No 1 2 1 1 
$ 10 36 97 wal 
TZ WAL ObaCco-pipes., 8... 6.5 Sete ea cca eae $ 325, 889 292,365 232,895 160,586 
Totals, Household, etc.t.............. $ 1,788,290} 1,710,110) 1,297,940 876, 004 
18 |Mineral and aerated waters............s000. $ 12,882 14,141 15,058 14, 487 
Musical Instruments— 
19 }>2Phonographsa@nd parts. jes. coe. dos seen ole $ 25,875 17, 154 17,640 6,568 
20 | Other musical instruments................ $ 66, 605 57,012 39,873 29,682 
21 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 339, 232 365,341 357,679 259,425 
22 |Ships and materials for, n.o.p............... $ 42,804 259, 452 203 , 548 113,681 
20 | Vehieles; nO ipo ante eron sewers eee $ 669, 992 751,224 315,208 218, 887 
24: | Works ofartwo:pie. |. nao ee $ 859, 827 899,439} 493,021 312,161 
Miscellaneous Imports under Special Conditions— 
Zor Or army ang NaVwan sects ceoaet secs $ 249,319 Ole 70,125 158,757 
26 Re-tmportedy 295 fo. ake eee $ 242,778 204, 985 262,046 186,017 
27 Hortexhi bition. 28.20. -atae. bes coos eee $ 2 a7, 164,837 30,243 274,569 
28 | Ex-warehoused, for ships’ stores?.......... $ 237,200 239,367 240,467 187,500 
Totals, Miscellaneous Imports under " 
Special Conditions!................. $ 1,041,826 833), 253| —1,201;569) 1,327,939 
29 |Incubators and brooders..............es000- No. 1 4 6 1 
$ 337 111 431 387 
30 | Rencilar lead eX fie... - canes oe. eo ee $ 157,512 193,179 183, 298 133,291 
61. | Precious Stones een Ai caeae erie cane a $ 875,458 438,711 162,115 63,677 
Se, |peublers OffeCtse: Anko... cee oo neers $ 760, 455 820,544 683, 250 396,193 
$o.,| Waste papery eb NR... eee Re a cae cwt.| .. 16,655 14, 933 25,310 33, 762 
$ 22,001 26,116 19, 256 23,005 
34 | Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p........... lb. 708, 041 148, 684 336, 454 442,064 
$ 32, 888 9,164 12,536 19,543 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!.... $ 10,030,226) 10,934,571) 8,309,695) 7,121,815 
Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ | 194,041,381) 189,179,738) 149,497,392) 106,371,779 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Exclusive of coal and fuel oil. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 577 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1929-32—concluded. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1929. 1930. 1931. _ 1982. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
1,273,480] 1,063,291 850,626] 1,149,956) 4,882,191] 6,029,521] 4,808,202} 5,941,534] 1 
183,876 128, 974 95,469 93,877 498, 657 539, 165 419,869 453, 366 
264,733,793] 293,633,251] 152,438,066] 129,015, 030|| 298,171,039] 350,146,896] 199,502,335] 156,207,188] 2 
2,817,717| 3,327,603}  2,399,977| 2,100,986] 3,665,775] 4,410,621] 3,324,615] 2,855,881 
3,078,243] 2,945,615} 2,343,994] 2,440,614] 3,151,592]  3,006,522| 2,376,250! 2,518,276] 3 
234,217 217,029 167,353 189, 665 238 , 642 220, 206 169,523 194,382 
5,119,106] 5,679,408} 5,235,512] 5,928,963] 7,067,140] 8,108,607] 7,423,622] 7,672,411 
829,118 289,474 103,520 32,405] 5,999,890] 8,335,339] 8,469,197} 3,728,177] 4 
94,751 37,714 12,491 3,758 622,515 717, 280 690, 066 272,224 
26,202,978) 26,982,460] 23,201,992] 20,359,822] 37,723,046) 39,907,503) 35,650,772] 30,731,345 
9,413,846] 19,303,529} 15,046,579] 8,315,774] 10,630,282] 19,887,857] 16,572,390] 10,477,240) 5 
769,402] 1,558,117] 1,232,028 706,918 868,163} 1,604,898} 1,356,224 877,981 
1,095,592) 1,077,504 830, 634 572,500) 2,606,890] 2,691,408] 1,981,455} 1,494,839] 6 
640,309] 1,412,761 877,894 429,251 889,905} 1,634,982] 1,066,776 982,793] 7 
286, 880 327,546 194, 659 107,531 686, 056 849, 226 556, 179 374,999] 8 
2,045,029] 2,223,764 990, 145 590,118] 5,479,789] 6,285,755} 3,826,939] 3,349,679] 9 
106, 826 56,755 12,005 11,409 108, 066 58,930 18,573 90,311] 10 
64,546 39,577 12,936 8,436 66,199 41,659 16, 255 30,565 
86, 882 75,204 46,449 32, 159 531,970 374, 187 243,341 124,440] 11 
52,147 45,880 27,255 15,670 311,961 219,513 132, 933 55,385 
245, 188 192,514 155,562 111,057 531,755 514,537 417,318 254,936] 12 
32,346 30, 050 25,537 14,814 249,421 258,391 211, 423 161,599} 13 
1,407,889] 1,336,677 893,514 500,183] 2,605,322} 2,435,869] 1,657,303] 1,091,547) 14 
457, 189 451,632 314,312 220,978] 1,288,276} 1,343,761 961,048 650,261] 15 
10, 855 18,892 17,306 16,593 10,857 18,894 17,307 16,596] 16 
1,319,011] 1,913,555] 2,377,573] 2,156,450) 1,319,180} 1,913,591] 2,377,670] 2,156,831 
33,313 25,871 22,732 17,885 714,760 627,678 627,577 398,859) 17 
5,348,148] 6,053,288} 5,412,719] 4,441,777] 9,787,190] -10,364,108} 8,771,595] 6,778,253 
74,956 79,479 64,749 44,374 223, 845 241,719 193,063 152,418] 18 
1,250,085} 1,541,385 727,165 179,174) 1,327,915] 1,597,821 758,623 188,612} 19 
1,022,843} 1,093,393 601,703 300,014] 1,498,312] 1,533,052 864,414 482,358] 20 
3,696,677| 4,080,874] 3,275,052] 2,576,145] . 4,516,549] 5,045,128! 4,114,019] 3,323,829] 21 
847,770] 1,044,833 542,792 215,186] 1,056,163] 1,372,046 827, 842 333,957| 22 
2,642,720) 2,396,569} 1,297,370 476,940] 3,344,764] 3,249,798! 1,665,625 790,503} 23 
1,139, 656 561,735| 1,018,471 358,471], 2,384,998] 1,909,505} 1,764,240 879,265] 24 
5,657 1,024 171 2,059 273,899 47,172 73, 676 161,296] 25 
2,581,163] 2,539,217] 2,824,340] 1,468,598) 3,213,565] 2,925,907) 4,140,698! 1,968,251] 26 
3,130,350] 3,201,979] 4,656,760] 2,254,076] 3,295,342) 3,487,016] 4,697,115} 2,540,780} 27 
173,561 211,224 196, 985 147, 167 490,917 519, 630 482,598 361,417] 28 
9,060,691] 10,510,354] 9,775,719] 5,185,801) 11,295,210] 12,011,104} 12,879,847; 7,186,290 
24,253 23, 658 10,170 589 24, 255 23, 662 10,176 590| 29 
450,584 498,398 216,274 35, 462 451,037 498,509 216,818 35,849 
561,198] ° 504,778 422,827 309,014 933,553 938, 806 836, 142 644,768] 30 
85,953 61,801 64,894 41,653 837,477 810,466 443, 855 210,047] 31 
9,343,313] 10,113,018] 10,568,690} 7,595,152] 10,390,922) 11,181,203] 11,489,320] 8,262,445) 32 
724,644] 1,028,727 817,213] 1,047,089, 754,889] 1,049,075 57,720} 1,081,853] 33 
773,638 559, 069 364,061 499,016) 804,925 600, 767 407,328 525, 758 
699, 462 802,050 927,086 658,923) 2,921,307] 2,951,130} 2,820,178) 2,773,819] 34 
140,027 133,172 122, 671 82,282 255,137 253, 050 205, 959 162, 946 
48,665,915} 53,415,103) 45,268,509] 30,131,580} 68,492,863) 73,986,767| 62,471,220) 43,454,205 


868,012,229) 847,442,037] 584,407,018) 351,686,775 


1,265,679,091)1,248,273,582) 906,612,695) 578,503,904 
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14. Imperts (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 


by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32. 


Class. - 1928. 1929. 1930. 1932. 
IMPORTS. $ $ $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 
Tabi a Dies eee ween ae 153, 762, 736 153,519,512 152, 962,368 111,519,698 93,328, 790 
eC et cess. ee ah sa att 84,422,824 79,610, 732 74,086, 449 66, 109, 080 35, 292,470 
Totals for Group.... 238,185,568} 233,180,244) 227,048,817) 177,628,778] 128,621,260 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Wutiables..caie eat we eee ae 30, 002, 698 36,074, 696 44,479,161 28,062, 640 13,471,114 
ren ste cece eee ee oe cae BDL LOltoeo 35, 587, 058 25,314,072 17,933,065 11,092,132 
Totals for Group.... 65, 790, 021 71,661, 754 69,853, 833 45,985, 705 24,563,246 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
utia bles asters aera 127,163,911 130,364, 826 121,103,721 87, 763, 168 52,367,785 
gsm eet Ne cE ceed | 59,830,551 76,074,347 64,137,531 42,953, 854 31,511,577 
Totals for Group.. x 186,994,462} 206,439,173) 185,241,252) 130,717,622 83,879,362 
Wood, Wood Products and . 
Paper. 
Wuatiabler.. kee ec. a 31,819, 999 37,321,028 39, 108, 066 30,215,278 21,431, 905 
EEC ce ecdls’ setae A Siaeeeiets ae 19, 930, 925 21,893,790 21,843,011 15, 826,751 10,576, 263 
Totals for Group.... 51,750,824 59,214,818 69,951,077| 46,042,028 32,008,168 
Tron and Its Products. 
IMUtia blew. foe ere. sale 215,628,798} 288,130,876) 263,630,457 160,775, 734 85,009, 853 
SPEC REN oo i: Roe ee eased 42,565, 823 57,063,721 50, 736, 334 30), 107, (40 13,801, 853 
Totals for Group.... 258,194,621] 345,194,597) 324,366,791) 193,933,477 98,811, 706 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products. 
Dita by leeae bien ee ook 39,429, 966 53,215, 663 66, 212,004 45,928,500 26,212,301 
TOC? TP. i. Cee ele ie ae 22,134,572 23,642,702 24,209, 150 14, 666, 534 8, 088, 804 
Totals for Group.... 61,564,538 76,858,365 90,421,154 60,595,034 34,301,105 
Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals). . 
WOU A DOs <<. etait ce 60, 219,594 64, 022,829 69, 259, 471 59, 901, 380 57,382,379 
TOO So ne ee 92,829, 844 102, 941, 402 117,236,917 93 , 677, 278 44,764, 968 
Totals for Group.... 153,049,438] 166,964,231) 186,496,388] 153,578,658] 102,147,347 
Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Heit Ge Aa en eee ee 17,842,190 19,271,781 20,555,008 18,641,318 17,197,862 
RCO SI, aque ore eaeaaks 15,729,923 18,451, 265 19,352,495 17,009, 454 13,533, 483 
Totals for Group.... $3,572,113 37, 723,046 39, 907, 508 35, 630,772 30, 731,545 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
IDutiable: feet itr 34, 180, 33€ 39,154,219 41,920, 218 31, 282,514 22,096, 059 
1 iy 2r evi 2 Sad Sie 25,674, 453 29,338, 644 32,066, 549 31,188, 706 21,344,306 
Totals for Group.... 59, 854, 789 68, 492, 863 73,986, 767 62,471, 226 43,440,365 
Total Imports. 
Wirtiables. . weeiee tie 710,050,228) 821,075,430} 819,230,474) 574,090,230} 388,498,048 
ree ws yh HRM RA rae 398,906,238] 444,603,661} 429,043,108} 332,522,465 190, 005, 856 
Totals, Imports...... 1,108, 956,466] 1,265,679,091| 1,248,273,582|  906,612,695| 578,503,904 
Duty Collected....... 171,872,768) 200,479,505) 199,011,628) 149,250,992) 113,997,851 
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14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32—concluded. 


Class. 


EXPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 

Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group.... 


Animal and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group.... 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 

Canadian produce.......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group.... 


Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 

Canadian produce.......... 

Foreign produte........... 


Totals for Group.... 


Tron and Its Products. 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group.... 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products. 

Canadian produce.......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group.... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals). 

Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totais for Group.... 


Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group.... 


Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group.... 


Total Exports. 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Total, Exports........ 


Total Trade. 
Imports, merchandise...... 
Exports, merchandise...... 


Totals, External Trade} 2,359,554,500! 2,654,575, 166 
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1928. 1929 1930 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

* §55,110,598} 646,514,058] 384,635,751] 292,280,037] 204,398,365 
8, 837, 492 10,453,444 8,061, 858 2,540,500 1,499, 705 
563,548,090) 656,967,562) 392,697,609) 294,829,537} 205,898,070 
165,845,096] 158,757,272) 133,009,145 83,714,772 68, 798, 683 
1,915,046 1,736,561 1,367,215 1,041,519 672,339 
167,760,142} 169,493,833) 134,376,360 84,756,291 69, 471, 022 
10, 904,073 9,678,019 9,066, 226 6,504, 182 5,512, 130 
1,808,756 1,755,418 1,481,775 1,397, 693 755,397 
12,712,828 11, 433, 437 10,548, 001 7,901,875 6,267,527 
284,543,396] 288,621,745] 289,566,675) 230,604,474) 175,740,269 
44,119 335, 898 401,708 502, 618 322,358 
284,987,515) 288,957,643 289,968,383) 231,107,082) 176,062,627 
62,753, 934 82,256,717 78,589,580 38,937, 661 15,462,977 
3,301, 107 4,277,189 4,790,770 3,713,065 2,962,695 
66,055, 041 86,533, 906 83,380,350 42,659, 726 18, 425, 672 
90, 840, 441 “112,778, 194 154,319, 429 95, 652 , 063 69, 072, 888 
696, 055 773, 267 1,178,770 1,346, 992 616,070 
$1,536,496) 113,551,461) 155,498,169 96,999,055 69, 688, 958 
25, 949, 930 27,401,790 28,545, 096 21,107,780 13,456,701 
891, 287 1,377,751 1,288,495 950, 695 662,479 
26, 841, 217 28,779,541 2), 833,591 22,058,475 14,119, 180 
17,365,516 19, 438, 064 22,468, 462 12, 825, 852 10, 535, 038 
422,818 384, 805 563, 646 582,491 294, 047 
17, 788, 334 19, 822,868 23, 032,107 13, 408, 343 10,829, 085 
15,036,359 18, 263, 813 20,057,938 18,115, 846 13, 367, 251 
3,932,011 4,092,070 5, 545, 532 5, 209, 808 3,436, 125 
18, $68,370 22,355, 883 25, 603, 476 235320, 654 16,803,376 
1, 228,349,343) 1,363, 709,672) 1,120,258,302| 799,742,667) 576,344,302 
22,248,691 25, 186, 403 24,679,768 17, 285, 381 11,221,215 
1,150,598, 034 1,388,896,075| 1,144,938,070} 817,028,048) 587,565,517 
1,108, 956,466} 1,265,679,091) 1,248,273,582| 906,612,695) 578,503,904 
1, 250,598,034] 1,388,896,075) 1,144,938,070) 817,028,048) 587,565,517 


2,393, 211, 652) 1,723,640, 743) 1,166,069, 421 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


Origin. 


Farm Origin— 

1.—Canadian Farm Pro- 

ductsi— 

Field Crops— 
Rawsmaterials..Jsc..02.-- 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


ee 


Totals,Canadian Field Crops 


Animal Husbandry— 
Rawemateniaisde-s-aiecenr 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully of chiefly manufac- 

tured 


Totals, Canadian Animal 
Husbandry ate, see. oc 


All Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Raw materials. ase - 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Canadian Farm 
Products .:.28.932.22.-. 


ee 


ee 


2._Foreign Farm Pro- 
ductsi— 
Field Crops— 
Raya ma erin sae, eer eee 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
ADS S16 ROMS a Geo OR REE 


Totals, Foreign Field Crops. 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
PURSES <i cnet tose 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tured 


eC ee 


3.—All Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
GURCGsen sete Sees 


Imports for Consumption. 


External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


62,665, 702 


United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
397,924} 15,377,753] 21,808,014) 80,437,435) 7,686,030} 149,588,741 
24,106 199, 727 342,697 673] 1,008,681) 1,218,797 
22,350,977! 4,288,648] 30,663,137] 14,769,765) 2,078,135] 41,578,426 
22,773,007] 19,866,128} 52,813,848) 95,207,873) 10,767,846} 192,385,964 
1,529,251) 4,078,128] 7,798,332] 3,226,000} 4,717,558) 9,560,147 
2,798,216] 38,455,763) 7,862,989] 1,571,377} 1,022,326) 3,030,379 
12,708,365) 3,152,194] 22,333,856) 15,539,042} 1,410,038] 19,788,630 
17,035,832] 10,686,085} 37,995,177] 20,336,419] 7,149,922] 32,379,156 
1,927,175] 19,455,881] 29,606,346] 83,663,435) 12,403,588) 159,148,888 
2,822,322) 3,655,490) 8,205,686) 1,572,050} 2,026,007) 4,249,176 
35,059,342} 7,440,842} 52,996,993) 30,308,807} 3,488,173] 61,367,056 
39,808,839} 30,552,213; 90,809,025) 115,544,292} 17,917,768) 224, 765,120 
906,328} 24,002,509} 34,025,370 ~ 490 1,857 
657,873] 4,126,814] 26,137,041 ~ 51,699 57,825 
17,380,327] 14,670,251] 53,661,393] 4,110,702} 1,180,878) 14,224,161 
18,944,528} 42,799,574] 113,823,804] 4,110,702) 1,183,067] 14,283,843 
145,086] 5,498,285] 6,946,486 = - - 
5, 782 70,307 104,523 = - - 
445,266} 2,389,196) 6,490,142 1,462 2,847 54,351 
596,184) 7,957,788} 13,541, 15i; 1,462 _ 2,847 54,351 
1,051,414] 29,500,794} 40,971, 856 - 490 1,857 
663,655} . 4,197,121} 26,241,564 - 51,699 57, 825 
17,825,598] 17,059,447) 60,151,535) 4,112,164} 1,183,725 14, 278,512 
19,540,662) 50,757,362) 127,364,955)| 4,112,164) 1,185,914) 14,338,194 
1,304,252} 39,380,262) 55,833,384] 80,437,435} 7,686,520] 149,590,598 
681,979] 4,326,541] 26,479,738 673| 1,055,380) 1,276,622 
39,731,304} 18,958,899) 84,324,530)) 18,880,467] 8,209,013} 55,802,587 
41,717,535 166,637,652) 99,318,575} 11,950,913) 206,669,807 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


In the case of imports, it covers 
“Foreign Farm 


Products’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not pro- 
duce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 


According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932—concluded. 


Origin. 


Farm Origin—concluded. 
3.—All Farm Prod’ts-concl. 

All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials. ..0..5..... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, 


ee ay 


All Animal Hus- 


All Farm Products— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Cr 


Wild Life Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Wild Life Origin... 


‘Marine Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Cc ee ee 


Forest Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


er 


Mineral Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


CC ee ee 


Mixed Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Mixed Origin....... 


Recapitulation— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Ce rd 


ee ee ey 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,674,337) 9,576,413] 14,744,818) 3,226,000} 4,717,558) 9,560,147 
2,803,998) 3,526,070} 7,967,512] 1,571,377) 1,022,326). . 3,080,379 
13,153,631] 5,541,390) 28,823,998) 15,540,504] 1,412,885} 19,842,981 
17,631,966] 18,643,873) 51,536,328) 20,337,881) 7,152,769] 32,433,507 
2,978,589] 48,956,675} 70,578,202) 83,663,435] 12,404,078) 159,150,745 
3,485,977| 7,852,611] 34,447,250) 1,572,050} 2,077,706] 4,307,001 
52,884,935) 24,500,289) 118,148,528) 34,420,971] 4,621,898) 75,645,568 
59,349,501) 81,309,575) 218,173,980) 119,656,456] 19,103,682) 239,103,314 
105,618] 2,409,325} 2,699,677) 6,512,976) 4,385,636). 12,212,549 
35,199 735,651 1,194,670 3,467 19,974 51,789 
77,436 140,501 260,979 7,699 43 ,427 56, 153 
218,253} 3,285,477) 4,155,326] 6,524,142) 4,449,037) 12,320,491 
8,134 457,371 734, 874 467,909} 7,948,044] 8,776,415 
167, 723 407,834) 1,674,264) 5,040,721) 3,113,949) 16,109,954 
175,857 865,205} 2,409,138) 5,508,630} 11,061,993) 24,886,369 
1,439 857, 689 974,418 186,234} 5,912,314) 7,239,924 
12,066} 6,009,810} 6,066,940) 6,300,486] 39,847,155) 56,064,289 
3,832,989] 20,478,012} 26,874,546) 7,325,200) 94,720,668) 112,548,812 
3,846,494) 27,345,511] 33,915,904) 13,811,920] 140,480,137) 175,853,025 
5,257,999] 55,598,328! 70,615,329] 6,334,922) 22,426,666] 33,062,391 
516,114} 4,359,896} 5,393,854] 8,714,451) 12,087,174) 31,641,845 
23,990,535) 136,976,692) 175,837,723] 8,427,338) 16,602,646) 40,870,594 
29,764,648] 196,934,916] 251,846,906) 23,476,711) 51,116,486) 105,574,830 
138, 915 961,024 1,289,847, 105,499 214,474 331,481 
12,878,111] 40,985,067] 66,712,803)| 4,960,367} 8,760,865] 18,274,792 
13,017,026) 41,946,091) 68,002,650) 5,065,866) 8,975,339) 18,606,273 
8,351,779] 108,279,388] 145,602,500)| 97,165,476] 53,076,738] 220,442,024 
4,188,271} 19,918,992} 48,392,561] 16,695,953) 54,246,483] 92,396,405 
93,831,729] 223,488,395] 384,508,843] 60,182,296) 127,863,453} 263,505,873 
106,371, 779| 351,686,775] 578,503,904 174,043,725) 235,186,674 576,344,302 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


Group. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Foods, Beverages and 
Smokers’ Supplies. 29, 742,365) 29,919,782) 113,955,928] 112,184,969) 18,944,635] 221,997,876 
Boodsh 4c. 5th ee oc ee 3,409, a 28,865,970) 74,278,488]| 111,932,527) 18,925,095) 210,028,324 
Animals for food.......... 16,555 16,585) 2,165,423 374,974] 2,733,031 
Breads tuiisamseeesescnt tn 319, oe 3,130,463] 7,106,527] 80,218,926} 2,872,190] 147,113,774 
Grains... 62, 657 oy 351, 418 6, 006, 735|| 68,305,053] 2,792,597) 122,927,518 
Flour and other milled 
DILOGUGLS. eee eee 33,614 388, 442 450,370) 9,542,184 7,706) 21,608,308 
Flour and meal....... 20,480 387, 872 436, 666)| 9,542,184 7,706} 21,608,308 
Other milled products 13, 134 570 13, 704 - - - 
Bakery products and 
prepared foods........ 222,793 390, 603 649,422) 2,371,689 71,887) 2,577,948 
Other farinaceous sub- 
tances. : ER Fee Bc 11,408 187, 523 319,779 - - - 
Cocoa and chocolate 107, 638 179, 200 1,534, 186 - - - 
Pisht bo. eeeeieeo kh. one 161, 980 560,165} 1,846,587) 5,478,751] 10,130,494) 23,596,192 
Fresh or frozen.. 1, 274 340,071 506, 036 456,554 7,850,402} 8,605,189 
Dried, salted, smoked 
or pickled... “_ 101, 665 43 , 233 464, 460 16,931 1,135,089} 5,445,514 
Canned or otherwise 
PRESET VEC-y, he eae 59,041 176, 861 876,091] 5,005,266} 1,145,003} 9,545,489 
Fruitse eee chk 521,146} 15,318,961) 22,240,109) 6,018,609} 317,020) 7,309,898 
Fresh 121,139) 12,805,589) 15,405,008) 5,620,618 304, 748 6, 825,305 
Dried.. DIR: 302,087; 2,101,980) 4,930,378 5, 874 - 52,780 
Canned or otherwise 
preserved. . mahrest 97,920 411,392 1,904, 728 392,117 122th 431,813 
Meats... 167, 608 760,555 1,689,749] 2,818,472} 1,010,888} 4,960,816 
Lard, lard compound and 
substitutes. . Bate 1,690 15,389 27, 806 406, 231 14,349 541, 726 
Milk and its products. ‘eae 20, 986 125,276 726,136]) 12,410,749 660,462} 15,118,038 
Milk and cream, fresh.. - 14, 009 14,009 - 181,091 181,091 
Milk preparations and 
DROCUGESAMEL eet ao ce 20,986 111, 267 712,127) 12,410,749 479,371] 14,936,947 
Nuts eee he ep 104, 395 906,100} 3,646,148 : , 818 073 
Oils 316, 708 584,770} 2,541,731 - ~ ~ 
Saltate. : RR here «2 221,030 379, 586 730, 400 - 12,351 48 , 239 
SpICES eas acxre woe ee 422,648 109,713 863,079 - = - 
Sugar and sugar ey 479, 069 562,410) 22,398,080 104, 987 677,462 1,753,174 
Vegetables. . e 258,438} 5,151,969] 6,744,759 1,966,655) 2,406,728} 5,554,068 
Vinegar.. 1,325 89,151 101, 686 - 14, 524 15, 569 
Yeast.. 5, 989 293, 896 304, 826 - - - 
Other articles of food. . 282,462 494,288] 1,440,320 341, 190 426,835} 1,278,726 
Beverages and infusions..... 25,522, 662 827,475] 37,796,499 252,206 12,281} 11,892,237 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 21,694, 549 545) 25,929, 880 (oxonl - 11, 666, 339 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 38,003 229, 969 388, 541 178, 886 8, 856 212, 236 
Lime and other fruit 
RILICOS ee ry ate hoes eke 23,516 185,595 236, 123 175, 758 . 2,603 197, 142 
Mineral waters.. 14, 487 44 374 152,418 3, 128 6, 253 15,094 
Infusions. . 3,790,110 596, 961} 11,478,078 3,425 13, 662 
Cocoa and ‘chocolate... 8,009 91, tizat 163, 165 - - - 
Coffee and ee EE Bas 498 371 492,600} 4,189,599 - 3,425 13, 662 
Tea.. ae 3, 283, 730 13, 190) ~ 7,125,314 - - 
Smokers’ supplies. 810,111 226, 337 1,880,941 236 7,259 77,315 
Tobacco, manufactured. . 515,777 175, 437 770, 087 236 7, 259 T3815 
Other smokers’ supplies. . 294, 334 50,900 1,110, 854 = - - 
Personal and Household 
Utilities. 16, 223,240) 29,759,899] 59,905,704) 7,454,532] 2,413,802) 15,897,958 
Books, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and educational 
supplies. . 2,954,262} 10,964,048] 15,255,472 554, 361 574, 849 1,436, 698 
Books, pamphlets, ‘printed 
matter and MAS: cee 2,045,552} 8,409,718) 10,973,042 124,576 443, 484 729,320 
BOOKS eee ee ott 1,718,894] 2,820,466] 4,973,274 23, 873 102, 843 162, 746 
Charts and maps........ 12,400 38, 352 52, 142 _ - - 
Newspapers... a 77,760 3,687,951 3,778,327 - - - 
Printed matter, n.o. D.. 236,498 1,862,949 2,169, 299 100, 703 340, 641 566,574 
Stationery osetia 421,587} 1,050,288} 1,829,049 394, 581 49,324 580, 651 
Educational equipment 
(except text books)..... 107,690 618,015 907, 826 8, 855 12,032 25, 366 
IWorks\oitartl met ose wie 379, 433 886,077! 1,545,555 26, 349 70,009 101,361 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932—continued. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Group. as 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
Personal and Household $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Utilities—concluded. 
Clothing...... 4,682,109] 3,899,762} 13,534,716) 2,115,058 124251 5 280, 175 
Blouses and shirtwaists. . 246 13, 218 21,762 - - - 
. Boots and shoes (excluding 
AVAGOTIGIS ioac ps dc ew sires 498,013 932,640} 1,585,310) 1,831,623 29,529) 3,664,258 
Gloves and mitts......... 325,461 Dior 2,528, 361 129, 247 5,544 171,376 
Handkerchiefs. . 689, 461 13,061) 1,084,948 - - - 
Hats and caps (excluding 
MIVA COLLIS) Cotes eee oh ek koe 311, 260 430,370 1,396, 497 - 912 32,075 
Hosiery Me 2 775, 104 33, 661 855, 792 88, 161 1,348 766, 402 
SUAVUr Chae. ence ei 9/473 26, 297 37,453 ~ 237 - 
Underwear.. a 246, 682 26,302 348, 547 24,889 = 109,098 
Miscellaneous clothing. oe 1,826,409} 2,372,981) 5,676,051 41,138 86, 681 536, 966 
Household utilities. . 6, 699, 456 9,956,087) 19,918,361 2, 626, 343 160, 529 4,345, 408 
St Gate or Ries oh soirrectah~ ¢ 563,201 73,014 859,473 - 346 28, 699 
Cutlery ee re ees 185, 994 76, 227 349,015 - - = 
Floor coverings........... 512, 645 83,418 990, 433 1,301 4,436 44,541 
Wool carpets..........-- 288, 926 29,890 617, 253 802 4,355 10,778 
Other floor coverings.... 223,719 53,528 373, 180) 499 a teh 33, 763 
PaENItUrO se eee es 185,593} 1,118,384) 1,449,567 83,045 30,183 315, 660 
Glassware, chinaware and 
DOU CORY Ae ce sockets 2,563, 290 693,303] 4,347,840 854 28, 812 36,325 
ASS WATEON gh st vb om sye ld 50,670 502,163 792,095 ~ S = 
Chinaware and DOKECTY 2,512, 620 191,140 3,555, 745 854 28,812 36,325 
Household linen.. Loree 1,296,101 186,376 1,927,420 - - - 
Household machinery... 80,531) 1,715,003) 1,810,018) 1,995,923 3,842) 2,837,560 
Kitchen equipment....... 208,084} 4,172,793] 4,515,280 32,290 14, 896 158,598 
Soap.. 103, 291 655, 040 887,710 421, 860 871 591, 710 
Window “curtains ‘and fix- 
tures.. 206, 266 163, 490 515,943 - - - 
Miscellaneous — household | 
utilities. . : te 794,460} 1,019,039} 2,260,662 91,070 77, 143 332,315 
Jewellery, personal | “orna- 
ments and timepieces. 363,218]. 1,194,259; 3,904,945 48 , 267 by L6o 135.710 
Jewellery and personal 
OMAMONS ses 84 «as. wee 321,637 586,597) 2,141,182 1,378 1,691 9,608 
MPMOPIOCESe = ses es eee 41,581 607, 662 1,763, 763 46, 894 3,474 126,107 
Personal utilities. 2. is... sa5. 705,454) 1,205,067) 2,927,589) 100 30 227 
Toilet articles. . 385, 413 806, 633 1. 864, 870i 100 30 17, 227 
Other personal utilities. . 320,041 398,434] 1,062,719 - = - 
Recreation equipment and 
‘ supplies. . 818,741| 2,540,676} 4,369,621) 2,110,403) 1,548,978) 4,682,735 
Musical instruments ‘and 
accessories. 76, 184 733,097 966, 820 5,407 104,315 149, 481 
Picture machines and ac- 
CAssOLIes! oh. . Seeker’. 105, 052 814,531 998,215] 2,070,656 992,713) 4,011,672 
Equipment for indoor 
PATIOS s PRM ROR isiice once 80, 102 59, 248 149, 701 - - - 
Miscellaneous articles for 
E AMUSOMENG.:5 «6. ..4.1-- 557,403 933,800] 2,254,885 34,340 451,950 521,582 
, Electricai Energy. ~ 90,381 99,381 - 2,705,661| 2,710,410 
. Electrical energy..........-- ~ 99,381 9),381 - 2,706,661) 2,710,410 
* 
7 Electrical Equipment. 1,667,956} 13,424,038} 15,539, 703 395,354| 1,285,553| 3,022,491 
*§ MSS GGCLIOG. Ae tee hel ee eae ee 185,561 349,975 538, 243 732 2, 228 165,899 
a Dynamos and motors....... 540, 731 1,752,142} 2,428,365 3,028 3,603 14, 287 
é Lighting equipment......... 21,954 929,243) 1,069,212 - - 
Transmission equipment.... aeol7 86, 437 90,097 - 1,236, 350 1,318, 752 
Other electric apparatus..... 916,393] 10,306,241) 11,413,786 391, 294 43,372) 15523, 553 
Producers’ Equipment. | 12,504,069) 80,385,941) 99,366,515) 1,475,853) 6,003,556 13, 785,162 
Abrasives. . : oe 103, 990 926,394] 1,073,813 113,192} 1,415,535] 1,546,532 
Containers, wrapping and 
packing materials. . 2,231,991) 4,224,379} 8,108,383 236, 495 137,835| 1,685,789 
Bags and sacks..:......... 104, 241 333,201 7,816 37,779 1, 166 160,575 
BATT OLS Fee ete te es vs 82 (147, 538 149, 651 - 13,074 60, 426 
Cordage (except binder oes 
BIVINO) Pes skew ee 21,776 46,555 74, 463 8,509 2,698 38, 661 
Wrapping paper........... 111, 766 526, 524 825, 955 182, 887 22,942 1,064, 923 
Miscellaneous containers, 
etc.. eee ree 1,994,126! 3,170,561! 6,590,498 7,320 97,955 361, 204 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932—continued. 


Origin. 


Producers’ Equipment— 
concluded. 


Farm equipment.. 
Agricultural implements 
and machinery........ 
Dairying equipment..... 
eh ae for farm  pur- 
Planting and tillage im- 
plements.. : 
Harvesting equipment. . 
eeee geet machin- 
Other agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery 
and parts of.. 
Animals ieee ‘animals 
for food). . : 
Animals for ‘improve- 
ment of stock......... 
Other animals.......... 
Fencing materials......... 
Harness and horse equip- 
TONG 200 ecarse nan ones 
Plants, trees and shrubs... 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 
MON. ci cee 


Industrial equipment........ 
Fisheries equipment.. 
Industrial and trade mach- 

inery (except mining, 
electrical and printing 
machinery, boilers and 
engines) . 
Construction ‘machinery 
Office or business mach- 
inery and accessories. . 
eae erg machin- 
Palp and paper-making 
machinery and acces- 
sories. 
Textile and cordage ma- 
chinery etnies kere 
Other industrial ma- 
ChinGEY. ore eee 
Mining and metallurgical 
equipmenter tee. cee 
Printing equipment....... 
Photographic Sexeipmaent. 
Tools, n.o.p.. 
Transmission “equipment 
(except electrical) .. 
Miscellaneous industrial 
equipments fcc. 20 ce 


Light, heat and power equip- 
ment and supplies (ex- 
cept electrical and trans- 
portation). . 

Boilers and engines (except 
TOLLATINS) jqee cee eee 


Other fuels...... ee 
TM ara ingens terete se: te kk 
Other light, heat and 

power equipment........ 


Lubricating oils and greases. 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


378, 849 


118, 128 
44,146 


17,314 


1,665 
6,533 


310 


48, 160 
91,782 
71,761 
20,021 
78,330 


29, 988 
60, 234 


387 


4,255,501 
609, 934 


2,011,806 
7 


18, 224 
288, 505 


4,803 
834,375 
853, 612 
411,370 
255, 834 

34, 675 
186, 221 
110, 582 


635,079 


5,381,528 
252,172 
5, 111, 245 
5,094,369 
381 


16,495 
1,690 


16,421 
152, 210 


United 
States. 


3,759, 463 


3,101,171 
544, 581 


932,474 


106, 493 
137,178 


89,071 


1,291,374 
286, 542 
113,344 
173, 198 
145, 343 


28,972 
161,973 


35, 462 


23,969, 579 
397, 543 


15, 204, 297 
656, 349 


1,310,460 
2,533, 645 


299,302 
2,664, 546 
7, 739,995 
2,015,776 
2,843,974 

583, 282 

708, 723 

268, 602 


1,947,382 


44,072,740 


1,285, 064 
41,959,501 
30, 123, 108 

8,602,172 

3,234,221 

286, 747 


541, 428 
3, 433,386 


5, 233,497 


3,377,365 
709, 214 


963, 217 


109, 441 
153, 559 


89, 492 


1,352,442 
427,325 
195,594 
231,731 
319,225 


60, 967 
1,012, 766 


35, 849 
29,332, 842 


1,138,050; 


17, 628,771 
671,757 


1,337,539 
2,867, 746 


310, 789 
3,607, 460 
8, 833, 480 
2,478,450 
3, 253, 686 

699, 864 
1,078, 492 

380,470 


2,675,059 


52,024, 752 


1,623,714 
49,399, 847 
35,501,362 
10, 645, 463 

3, 253, 022 

312,042 


689, 149 
3,593, 228 


United 
Kingdom. 


352, 949 


315, 136 
385 


33, 682 
83,321 


450 


197, 298 
14,724 
13, 145 

1,579 
22,561 


139 
389 


690, 518 


477,515 


141,092 


149, 849 


186, 574 


4,143 
1,609 
28,715 
65, 239 


113, 297 


69,098 
339 
48,954 
48,954 
6, 556 
13, 249 
13,601 


2,355, 867 


802, 288 
92,183 


8,276 


176,052 
177, 682 


169,191 


178, 904 
1, 267,507 
619, 456 
648,051 
275,300 


1,430 
9,342 


414, 875 
32, 696 


329, 830 
195,717 


2,260 


2,548 


129,310 


7,817 
1,157 
13, 204 


2,349 
27,822 


1,545, 834 


15,780 
1,515,332 
732,878 
267,206 
515, 248 
14,110 


612 
133, 610 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
States. 


4,233,387 


2,493,739 
95, 828 


8,774 


561, 861 
617, 255 


236,015 | 


974,006 
1,395, 489 
673, 650 
721,839 
319,397 


4,109 
20, 653 


2,274, 264 
43, 834 


1,570, 138 
201,451 


177, 132 


545, 279 


646, 276 


14,134 
13,777 
107,765 


262, 962 
261, 654 


3,842,778 


53, 887 
3,245, 599 
1,872,200 

853, 800 
519, 599 
510,346 


32,946 
202,412 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 


Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932—continued. 


Origin. 


Producers’ Materials. 


Building and _ construction 


PPM GOTTA Sos feos ass cece eth 
Asphalt and its products.. 
Brick and tile.. 

Cement, lime and plaster. 
Glass for building. . 
Structural iron............ 


Pb ees cass IER 
Paints and varnishes... 
Painters’ materials...... 

Stone, marble and slate.. 
Railway materials. . 
Miscellaneous construction 


PICS ene... ci eae: 


Manufacturers’ materials.... 


For explosives and ammu- 
Fa HG 0 oe ta RR et OR 
COLAALO Pe es scien cae os 
Fibres. for spinning or 
cordage manufacture. . 
Yarn for weaving or 
Reread GE INES toe ers ecu ees 
Piece eS for clothe: 
Thread for sewing....... 
Buttons and materials 
for (except shoe but- 


Other textile, clothing 
and cordage materials 
For dyeing and tanning.... 
For fur and leather goods. . 
Lg ye 2 ees Re Se 


fineries 250 oe APY 


For machinery, imple- 
ments, tools and cutlery. 
For electrical goods....... 
For furniture and wood 
DWALOR EY nace orn femsrieiats 


For musical instruments... 
HOT WOOd-pilp..% ss cs-s.ct o- 
For paper-making......... 
For paper goods, printing 
and bookbinding...... 
For rubber working in- 
CUSEPICNRS. eo css osidh 
For vehicles (not including 
complete parts)......... 
MOPVOSEGIS aici cress os 
Other materials for chem- 
ical-using industries..... 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


$ 


United 
States. 


$ 


$ 


38,204, 261/ 128,451,919} 206, 250,881 


2,256, 512 


592,037 
84, 279 
507, 758 
52,381 
14,904 


292, 234 
502, 298 
30,211 
1,157 
146,714 


324,216 
35,445,451 


44,468 
21,930,557 
3,642,699 


3,800, 469 
13 , 658, 605 
463 , 007 


13,400 
7,800 
113,767 


230,810 
276, 084 
826, 867 
274,614 

14,223 
530, 483 

7,547 


299,014 


122, 665 


302, 246 
35,974 


161,239 
345,161 


955, 567 


12,990, 665 
552,717 
1,372,308 
200, 250 
197,032 
2,705,582 
727,857 
17,729 
2,735, 895 


2,158, 141 
344,331 
1,813,810 
378, 313 
819, 761 


1, 125, 080 
3,382, 603 
1,927,578 
248,395 
828, 155 


378,475 
112,078, 651 


96, 786 
24,301,362 
15, 623, 968 


1,498,355 
5,517,091 
294,579 


131,913 
48,654 
652,131 


534, 671 
2,027,102 
7,484,295 
3,569,440 
1,582,401 
2,115,121 

217,333 


4,660,355 
686, 166 


764,031 
893, 903 


2,395,951 
1,754,643 
641,308 
18,459 
2,823,870 
715, 242 


2,246, 485 
4, 236, 205 


791,122 
333, 109 


4,988,000 


17, 563, 008 
553, 751 
2,021,388 
261,492 
1,403, 427 
3,341,324 
935, 929 
46,571 
2,753, 122 


3,159,394 
442,317 
2,717,077 
665, 786 
841, 695 


1,579,129 
7,393,571 
3,549,316 

253, 231 
1,594, 764 


1,996,260 
181, 294,302 


355, 022 
62,068,341 
22,383,116 

6,182,531 


29,711,558 
910, 224 


298, 969 
56, 454 
1,602, 067 
973,422 
3,463,461 
10, 496, 932 
4,515, 296 
2,867,945 
2,868, 887 
244,804 


5,912,898 
925,596 


843,565 
923,992 


2,441,371 


750, 652 
2,627,830 
4,370,535 


952,438 
697,439 


7,081,730 


Kingdom. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


ee 


United 


$ 
46,904,214 


4,545, 894 


8 
3,764,275 


127,154 
101, 894 
25, 260 

53 

49,324 
533,057 
4,636,804 
, 950 
3,514,677 
686, 466 


433,111 
37,721,516 


381, 886 
331,346 


2,497 


10, 143 
37,900 
8,122,872 
6,514,004 


7,491 
1,571,377 


7,285,730 
5,119, 758 
52,295 
669, 266 
71, 686 
597,580 
1,406 
1,529, 658 
5, 892, 869 


1,483,950 


United 
States. 


$ 
198,375,597 


17,675,234 
36, 949 
279, 423 
416,277 

2" 407 

16, 155) 985 


376,413 


159, 542 
5, 263, 906 
2,207,600 
2,060, 885 

71,032 


924,389 


$ 
295, 663, 658 


28, 656, 624 


46,037 
409, 885 


42,906 
1,112,071 
102,819 
24, 648, 557 


336,010 
251,023 

84,987 
200, 142 
692, 639 


1,065, 558 
18, 223, 939 
2,668,519 
13, 205,778 
850, 276 


1,499,366 


175, 436,457| 248,783,095 


200,416 
187,225 


4,705 


83 


8,403 
3,039 
6,824,176 
4,317,974 
1,506,506 
999, 696 


19, 663,470 
1, 689, 926 
5,521 

26, 872 
2,895 
23,977 

241 
8,196,144 
21,755,915 
89, 865,544 


37,456 


10,520 
2, 284, 023 


1,000,045 
544,053 


62,705 


10,248 


383,039 
3,039 
16,901,875 
12,161,946 
1,751,443 
2,988, 486 


29,062,382 
11,586, 656 
81,916 


1,071, 695 
847 
994,848 
25,469 
8,196, 144 
28, 139, 799 
104, 233,449 


42,306 


13,304 
5,595,818 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Origin. 
United United Total United 
Kingdom. States. : Kingdom. 
Producers’ Materials—con. $ $ $ $ 
Other materials for metal- 
working industries...... 7,647,012] 14,807,515} 23,712,793 3,580, 933 
Other materials for wood- 
using industries......... 80 115, 702 Dil seiliod 628,399 
Other manufacturers’ ma- 
terials Merce aa Cine 2,377,629} 37,692,991) 50,546,566)) 2,972,494 
Transportation. 1,017,548] 25,234,801) 26,451,132 196, 600 
NVehiclest ec hoes net eens 964,738} 24,785,035) 25,940,945 191,158 
Automobiles and parts.... 443,401] 22,882,237) 23,395,945 163, 156 
Other motor vehicles, not 
LOTET AlLWiatVs eee eee tae 124, 160 232,104 357,314 650 
Bicycles and tricycles..... 79,020 27,964 115,999 50 
Railway rolling stock..... 24,054 493 ,524 518,403 - 
Ibocomotives.........e: 168 191, 228 191,396 - 
Motor'care, 22. 00. << sens 7,614 18, 493 26, 107\)\ S 
Otherncarsercne. sie ree Ie 283 , 803 300, 900)| 
@ther vehicles™....... 08 273, 154 855,337 1,230,494 12,415 
imo ber vines sees: ace acne 20,949 293 , 869 322,790 14, 887 
Wesselateaas “iow eee mee 52,810 449, 766 510, 187 5,442 
Ships and boats......... 26, 859 212, 213 243,495 5,442 
Equipment for ships.... 25,951 237,553 266, 692 - 
Medical Supplies. 1,128,039} 4,140,656) 6,551,542 285,970 
Alkaloids and their salts.... 75,242 70,661 264,307 - 
Biological medicines........ 3,499 149, 839 163, 582 - 
JOTUC eM CrUG One years 9,150 106, 483 161, 653 23 , 068 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations......... COM SOUS 1, 400, 263 2,815,009 262,902 
Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinal use. 08. . cee 72,296 90,935 363,975 - 
Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials.. 240,477| 2,322,475 2,783,016 - 
Arms, be Nel aes and War 476,172 582,892) 1,058,743 1,135 
ores. 
AVIS eee eee ee ccs 30,537 123,028 180, 676 100 
Military equipment......... 158,757 2,059 161, 296 - 
Ammunition and explosives. 286, 878 407, 805 716,771 1,035 
Goeds for Exhibition. 274,809| 3,527,595) 3,814,539 23,200 
RATING Reh coset cksecrcynagseene QAO) 1,273, 519 1,273,759 25, 200 
Otheneoousses aaa ee 274,569 2,254,076 2,540, 780 - 


United 
States. 


$ 
15,916,444 
1,654, 781 
7,301, 969 


453,614 


312,375 
210,509 


100 
502 
59,530 
45,334 


14,196 


5, 780 
35, 904 
141,239 
141,239 


233, 116 


128,584 
9,097 
97,435 
1,182 
50 
1,132 


210,330 
210,330 


Total. 


$ 
26,741,069 
3,446, 657 


12,641,472 
10,130, 401 
9,617,723 
4,331,473 


1,408 
3,076 
79,164 
52,745 


26,419 


49, 988 
5,152,614 
512,678 
512,678 


822, 412 


252, 574 
471, 086 
98, 752 


294 
95,749 


238,565 
238,565 


17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1931 and 1932. 


Nore.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports 
mentioned, but do not imply that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 


originated there. 


1931. 1932. 
Province and Port. Imports for Imports for 
Total Duty Total Duty 
Exports. Pansies Collected. || Exports. Colas ~ | Collected. 
P. E. Island. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, P. E. Island...... 1,815,717 1,709, 296 167,524 1,145,551 1,188, 706 133,859 
Nova Scotia. 
Hialitiix tenet 6 oderea ast eee 34,792,102) 20,219,909 2,677,445] 28,093,426} 13,941,117 2,010,810 
NortimSydneye ci? scscacken 2,943,274 415,275 30,553 2,033,197 292,108 18,142 
SVONOV Roi oi tinen atkins 2,043,289 3,118,646 234,742 770, 887 142816323 129, 280 
Yermouthe sec. eke a siteiee 2,531,090 834,490 56,511 1,861,430 516,520 48,493 
Totals, Nova Scotia!...... 52,107,869} 28,952,236 3,428,148) 41,414,498) 18,885,648 2,490,995 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 
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Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 


thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1981 and 1932—continued. 


1931. 1932. 
Province and Port. Imports for Imports for 
Total Duty Total Pp Duty 
Exports. a, tea Collected. |} Exports. Cae Collected. 
New Brunswick. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

BOC OL ClON Rete brad «soe ue ~ 1,662,371 744,425 - 1,248,692 544,170 
MeAdam Jct..*.....° Sa 7,121,196 251,719 28,454 3,411 220 50, 794 ,407 
Monctone retreat eee 345,920 2,011,138 393,217 174,819 1, 260, 989 289,829 
VAIN WONT, ok ke cess eters 35,902,487} 15,547,028 1,638,511] 26,369,631} 10,456,741 1,401,719 
VWVOOUSLOCK Lot orca ce Sone 6,427,163 1,628,053 76,118 5,232,146 480, 869 45,677 

Totals, New Brunswick!| 52,349,592) 24,377,083 3,331,242] 39,482,875} 15,106,088 2,456, 162 

Quebec. 

aN OVS) E21 ee 14,843,059 1,478,950 114,445 8, 255, 204 998,049 87,367 
Circousinie ee oe 5,471,249 2,982,723 149, 869 3,156,789 2,767,168 95,801 
Conicook tee. ER 6, 656, 678 296,950 18,849 4,708,179 234,732 19, 687 
Drummond villeoser 2 ose 36 4,013,935 483,313 - 2,250,949 276, 456 

7 ee pee as Pee siren anes Se - 1,840,089 203 , 096 - 1,364,510 165,334 
MEOuUpenl Lets: hehe. onl 132,764,484} 201,171,761) 36,292,851)) 116,875,967) 138,475,073] 29,184,538 
AVES) CYs) Oe inane. oP ey es Se LOS0SD elie edo, .o2bian 2,190,517 6,646, 697 9,078, 956 1, 705,502 
IVOCKwISIANG Naess oe sce ee 3,171,319 1,272,012 68, 884 1,898, 856 867,582 47,994 
SUI Peet rs Se 21,393,414 707,516 46,587) 12,053,179 406, 661 18, 721 
Stridyacinthe:s..2ss oo. ne - 2,609, 768 150, 054 4,050 1,817, 856 169,580 
Rie Olinise yee re ke 51,010, 638 8,887,454 772,372) 34,519,002 6, 085, 999 710, 582 
Shawinigan Falls............ - 2,997,401 133 , 062 - 2,171,681 105,625 
SHEL DTOOKO eee Te ee wn « scsi 361,479 5,920,634 631,899 152,744 3,774,896 474, 061 
SiO CL vy ales a ee 1,741,941 1,291,311 56, 200 4,721,801 836, 162 56,974 
SULA RET ON ee GER ee 9,796,157 234, 083 31,278 4,279,037 226,618 25,373 
AURROGUIVGES twa cs era ks «outs 6,985, 100 4,275,029 403,597 4,473,891 2,780,679 303, 673 
Waza Peso Ce) U6 Were hos Seen ee rt - 2,278,554 188, 663 ~ 2, 263,890 121,755 

Totals, Quebec!.......... 266,110,102] 257,220,412] 42,109,876) 203,169,185) 177,526,485) 33,708,759 

Qntario. 

PTMOGEBEOUTI ties ss esses ee 8 1,028,807 1,508,931 363,481 546,958 1,022,021 S20 lez 
Belleville Pr 405.0226 ase ek jae | tease Os 3,040,073 478, 922 770 1, 188, 747 349,397 
BrontiOndesteteses< osaeeee 15,523 4,631,002 471,361 11,623 3,115,114 398, 707 
JBROLOLZS e)ih gan, poe eer epee eT Ae 45,173,313 5,049,499 826,196] 26,396, 764 3,228, 764 449,540 
Brockwile:~ telcos cesaean eas 261, 865 1,663,539 126,581 153,914 747,974 110,357 
hate merece 55 ore tle cs 36,022 3,091,555 580,014 78 2,494, 383 698, 254 
ODOURS ema reese ooh) 1,582, 666 1,593, 169 283,040 1,108,126 1,389, 462 391,911 
Mornwallaetar ei os 2,066,365 2,422,320 283, 676 1,015,336 2,021,583 249,384 
Hormirances asta: seer vet 14,324,172 979,587 174,313] 10,632,373 1,345, 696 241,985 
ior Gaeyvalllta mee encck ao o's s ook 29,713,377 7,051,325 1,400,129] 16,016,149 3,160, 759 827,111 
(Calin Pra dc orice obi I 3 bees} 4,798, 869 439,735 288 3,507,015 357,441 
(CHES Fa Seana ee = 3,208, 705 348, 584 - 2,075,279 279,548 
PAM GONS eee ae ie sos es 2,146,335) 35,138,911 4,587,868 1,339,347] 20,881,959 Seda. ore 
FCINP SHOR Meni keer tees wis 2 194, 867 2,498,298 207 , 623 743 , 980 1,191,749 183, 162 
TAECMON OL ae yak RR ile insce. ces - 8,306, 492 888, 658 1,492 5, 183,510 619, 686 
POU ILOUMIR Oe Shoe eee Sct - 11, 258,910 1,852, 134 - 6, 738, 467 1,385,700 
Nadeanarhalis -e)se.5 ci te” 59,497,092 9 , 287, 067 1,370,384] 35,640,811 5,457,950 1,004,475 
Worth Bayes. ates 253,811 3,399,292 513,986 137, 183 2,360,776 410,109 
(Walia aeen seer nic cuv So es Pat 232 9,318,718 2,326,522 372 7,543, 063 1,905, 934 
CCE AWA semacrne en ei ac tained eeicss - 11,771,106 2,264, 683 ~ 7,934,128 1,757,971 
PATE VoSOUDCL A. 6.sck sc baie oc 249,931 1,595, 563 350,172 P95 LG 843, 187 348, 711 
PEEL HOrOouUch mAs ne ds kines « « 1,295 6,246, 836 1,067,373 1,150 3,677,640 933,826 
octeAThhur sccm cess Sees 54,870,619 1,378,577 194,565|) 30,045,069 828, 633 143,340 
Presepthe eee sc ctee aces 6, 878, 982 3,058,477 508,341 4,576,315 1,377,505 552,093 
SEM ALUMTINGS,. sh kieee cess 3,606,171] - 4,666,726 684, 729 4,400, 889 3,266, 436 583,927 
Rt ISH OMIAS :6:.c SOE 25.0. 36,519 2,214,298 396,177 1,993 1,220,587 307,351 
OTHIS Cosel waite et wiles 27,045,773| 15,733,637 632,575]| 17,980,830 8,891,202 565., 299 
Saultite. Marie..2 2/003... 5,406, 133 5,337,158 943,213 3,615,010 2,713,789 588 , 587 
VEN MOLG «1 258% <cd, ees. ds - 2,143,910 265,109 - 1,535,486 270,305 
STR Pose Glos eee cie cn = 2,670,530 343,825 - 1,121,188 134,415 
BEOHOU LORS Ute Boe eget ajnee 904,876} 194,136,182} 386,515,378 440,257] 131,366,102} 29,157,520 
Wialiecenirertek 208.2 oki 233,057 2,507,393 410, 668 24, 232 392,001 115,018 
CUE DSS AA ae a 606,818} 11,400,125 799,791 291,910} 5,755,526 751,348 
RVMACIROT CCRhe lene. SEB 5 os. het 34,103,289} 43,586,231 8,851,997|| 26,137,356} 25,012,864 5,610, 154 
avers (ney el fa 0 oe err a 4,600 1,696,351 155, 273 tole 1,104,429 151,032 

Totals, Ontario!.......... 292,564,099) 440,271,306] 73,362,478) 182,740,713) 279,346,174) 57,028,973 


a | | | | eS 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 
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17.—Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. — 


31, 1931 and 1932—concluded. 


1931. 1932. 
Province and Port. Imports for Imports for 
Total Duty Total Duty 
Exports. ea Collected. || Exports. prey Collected. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba. 

Brandon tees ee er oe eee 29,370] ~ 1,432,246 162,976 21,415 381, 704 69,930 
HBimerson’. .. cee eatint co db cs 8,225,585 1,120,159 131,924 4,256,109 775, 242 102,080 
Wimnipers? Fear be. 1. ee 28,188} 32,333,607] 6,579,336 289,057} 18,508,689) 4,446,166 

Totals, Manitoba!........ 8,289,406] 35,971,119) 7,006,492] 4,574,126) 19,897,480) 4,651,387 

Saskatchewan. 

Moosetaw... een este eee 37,114) 3,399,486 437,486 26, 762 661,018 136, 055 
North .Porta lenin: teas 5,679, 088 1,114,325 120,321 Syed Day 15 243, 946 36, 927 
Renna 2. ceteris vee ccna 12,860 9,540, 959 1,848,018 10,274 3,631, 086 799, 964 
Saskatoon... sine 0 ete = 3,992,386 607 , 320 - 1,334, 846 303 , 486 

Totals, Saskatchewan... 5,729,062) 18,766,485) 3,065,568 3,242,573] 6,028,614] 1,310,647 

Alberta. : 

Walgary ca teh eee ees ery - 10,568,372 2,010,405 - 4,675,995 1,209,161 
Kamiontons cee ee cae - 5,798,581 1,346, 254 - 3,101,351 962,614 
ethbridges8@-ten...0-oee 847,591 4,264,407 288, 255 502,340} 1,799,588 151, 788 

Totals, Albertal.......... 847,591] 21,049,995) 3,703,957 502,340) 9,741,112) 2,360,023 

British Columbia. 
Aipbotstord sepa ae om: ee 2,595,573 230, 982 36, 125 661, 232 138,414 7,08 
INaniainios. seme eee 2 ste t ie 5, 730, 843 198,367 31,161 4,837,415 146, 608 18,345 
Nelson... eee ee 190, 168 2, 543 , 433 155,455 103,971 2,322,013 100,595 
New Westminster........... 17,955,795 2,024,814 307,940!) 15,851,265 1,097,531 142,199 
Princeshupertas eee etn 8,039,369 934, 132 137,508 8,094, 120 532,344 94, 235 
Vancouver ities cae eee 95,325,305} 63,300,048) 10,184,100] 76,385,238} 40,995,984 7,786, 550 
WACtOriate... nee oe ee 3,902,418 LelDosdol 1,771,670 3,482,790 4,781,456 1,316,141 
Totals, British Columbia!.| 134,695,255 77,842,021) 12,824,378] 109,956, 078 50,531,670 9,553,857 
Yukon. 

Totals, Yukon........... 2,699,355 421,718 90,515] 1,337,578 240, 905 54, 664 
Prepaid postal parcels, duty 

received through ©. 

Départmestae enews eee ~ 31,024 7,673 - 11,022 3,021 
Customs duty stamps....... - - 153, 137 - - 245,505 


Grand Totals............ 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 


817,028, 048 $06, 612,695) 149,259,992) 587,565,517) 578,503,904) 113,997,851 


18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries, under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


Country. 


General 
Tariff. 
British Empire. $ 
United kingdoms... 4.608 30, 042 , 250 
Trish: Bree Statesoc.-.. lace 19,902 
Africa—British East........ 1,546 
British South....... 5,260 
British West........ 7,018 
PATISEr a liats ie eels Ake. eee 400,311 
British East Indies— 

ELCs NG Ce ee 67,916 
Cevlons steerer. oe 47,994 
Straits Settlements........ 78,034 
British Guiana cee anes 22,629 


1931. 


Pref- 
erential 
Tariff. 


$ 
77,077,364 
5,214 
2,004, 928 
2,263,031 


1,688, 935 


603 , 069 
289, 102 
562, 056 
4,242,575 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


$ $ 
1,450, 748)) 21,949,050 


2,957 
1,803 
238, 468 
90, 668 
2,839 


2,732 
87 


General 
Tariff. 


9,497 
3, 438 
7,481 
74, 784 


48, 467 
37,681 
30, 205 
18, 286 


1932. 


Pref- 
erential 


$ 
56, 707,418 


1,225,420 
2,383, 348 


5 
1,911,935 


1,932, 155 
978,776 
343,356 

4,469,963 


Tariff. 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


$ 
1,037, 262 


10,768 
135.410 
371.506 


1,826 
3, 948 
62,765 

38 
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18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries, under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932—concluded. 


Country. 


Tariff. 


1932. 


Pref- 
erential 


Treaty 
Tariff. 


2,593, 509 
2,266,411 
1,900, 833 
1,984,952 
2,794,467 


12,098 
4,143,568 


1,385, 436 
1,974,875 
2,802,260 

949, 922 
2,600, 436 


1,842,734] 22,894,534 


General 
Tariff 

British Empire—concluded. $ 
British West Indies— 

arses) Foe G te cde es 32,258 

PRINAICAG Ale re sa cca 36,045 

Trinidad and Tobago..... 7,802 

NOES Nd EEE 24, 630 
Beier. tei ae eth soos 64 
PLONE VICODE oe ets wks Sos wanes 639, 382 
Newfoundland.............. 58,376 
New Zealand! 58h. 6 cjocee: 34,979 

Totals, British Empire!.| 31,580,815 

Foreign Countries. — 

AP OENEING.< Sed. elk ose eek 1,522,764 
Sloe AEG ak eens. 1,116,191 
Menmegek sete ce ewe. 22,649 
Li Se aie SRNR AREY Sire Moet an A 1,032,004 
GOrnmmaiye sees wees soe 12,010,366 
DCA eR oes teres 440,475 
PAPA rete es alscue eee 606 , 265 
MNernerianase se: G50 cece: 2,455, 273 
UNGER Vas eer cos 3s late 90,459 
Ree oars EE SWS ie cic ae Se 418,604 
SRVCCER US shoe tain sbiie ee 254,484 
Switzeriandves ee. «soc. Te227 al 6l 
inted Statesy acs 5... 0st 359, 640, 701 


Totals, Foreign Countries!| 392,019, $89 


Totals, Dutiable Imports 
Entered for Consump- 


194, 436,588 


A Siar eA cea) ot Re goat eset Co" Lea fe Ian 


423,690,804! 104,436,589 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


857, 342 
4,773,068 

153,387 
16,554,080 
3,543, 920 
6, 098, 866 
2,160,969 

640,776 
1,342,415 
1,215,309 
3,194,480 


517,018 
963, 129 
11,656 
925 , 459 
8,841,619 
329, 149 
836,770 
1,815,747 
40,377 
242,436 
63 , 205 
979,503 


229, 639, 736 
44,210, 103)| 254, 647, 604 


79, 747,319 


Pare. eres 


| 


1,647,370 


577,304 
2,836,397 
32,569 
11,377,485 


3,234,474 
3,419,048 
1,256, 682 

456,901 
1,098, 242 

494,814 
1,839,013 


29,561, 221 


46,052,837! 277,542,138| 79,747,319' 31,268,591 


19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1928-32. 


Country. 
British Empire. 
aiiitetd tnthel Gavi: ycrs sete biewes> capes os 0 whores 
RIB NEETCORSLObO. c., ouswosnteds ota sa 6a 'aie a3 


1928. 


9,611 


1929. 


$ 
194, 041,381 
58,875 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


$ $ $ 
189,179,738} 149,497,392) 106,371,779 
26 


7,905 


8,115 


45,511 


TGA Che SESE | COPE Rain nee ere ae aan 14,546 21,939 12,510 8,734 6, 155 
Africa—British Fast................0+.00% 1,223),043 297, 683 1, 982,243 2,082,125 1,436,338 
JST REney nieperorll d aye ee oe a Ree 404,364 280, 267 824,025 3,329,528 4,323,169 
SPL GSAS bees Actosn eee «iets es staan 1,939,313 1, 226,539 1,321, 906 1,156,779 323,678 
ES SATNANMAM CE OR Set li  Sapeaet 6 ahs teleotasith ott sce andi 53 , 642 ren be Pare | 93 , 460 297, 004 95,729 
British East Indies—British India........ 9,239,779| 10,366,548 9,032,740 8,426,716 5,099, 736 
Cey lous op wer. tate 2,731,531] 2,529,140} 2,600,423) 2,708,845 1,573,916 
Straits Settlements 2,459,045] 2,015,207 1,536,879 766, 862 550,777 
ET aes ee Oe 6, 150 1,739 170 16,971 14,519 
tl Bara eA aes see icin ore tis ooo hctens 6,072,172} 4,873,237] 3,982,498} 4,288,157} 4,541,922 
MGT GIS ELON CUETASseeo0 is.< cinco ah sto «arenes 157,925 260,519 340,577 207,186 105,780 
CARR SUIORN satis kdb bce cvs dtatebee 6,844 12,180 3,414 25,356 8,068 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 6,215,804 5,199,197 4,675,158 4,264,508 2,673,435 
EW anisiior iss 5s Gee 5,481,308] 4,790,295) 5,194,973] 4,792,599) 4,406,024 
Trinidad and 

DODAL 0 oryosceateres 2,099, 201 3,376,058} 2,590,157} 2,321,007] 3,124,902 
Dish On vcees vases ae: 3,552,999| 2,077, be 1;.2017,625\" 2,574, 905 1,560,516 

US a) heal En a RS ee Re 683 = = = 
Pioneer rssh eet Pio ek hry AS 1,440,897 1,402, 502 1,259, 085 833, 608 660, 939 
Natta Cyprus and: GOZO... 05660606046 875 2,623 1,627 4,322 1,026 
ew tonne langder hos ees cst es ee 2,097,525) 2,513,406] 2,378,103 2,501,761 1,483,881 
Oceania-—A ustralias yo... Pek. oe. ek 5,301,618 3,484, 836 4,211,351 4,616, 722 5,696, 770 
IS pCa ie Ay BE Ss A a 4,317,876] 5,697,912} 3,676,604) 2,807,355) 2,606,480 
News Zealand.....20.. 22eaie. 2 eh 8,262,322) 12,771,194} 16,282,719 6,671, 252 1,080, 230 

paleo a eth t. wir Fie Pas oo. AR 15,590 25,163 24,717 237617 20, 753 


Totals, British Empire!............ 249,560,557! 257,388,210] 252,674,662) 204,898,426) 147,811,993 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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19. Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended — 


Mar. 31, 1928-32—concluded. 


Country. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Foreign Countries. $ $ $ $ $ 
A BYSSINIS | Fo oh edie cn eos ea peels 40, 784 32,295 35, 683 30,396 28,007 
AToenting,...:qsic ot betes eee ee 9, 849, 754 7,427,568] 10,232,327 6,739,697} 2,608,363 
AUStEIG 24. ahs saa ee 594,875 678, 193 797,370 595,319 322,872 
(Belounan ct stycsin abo Mee ce Resear oe a 9,898,237} 12,014,538} 13,019,006} 8,420,019] 5,047,721 
riz esc: peer ee oo See ere hye cE ee 2,088 , 200 1,726,314 1,687,707 1,349, 124 982,544 
Chiles 220 ae et RR We. sce ee 522,597 379,453 667, 126 428,310 109,935 
Ching... Sec Se RRR ohn RE PEO kus oem 2,572,453 3,095,296] 2,977,022 4,810,814 3:.429,008 
Colom Diss Ae EES Sa kbs ee aos 7,580,376] 6,849,408) 7,252,691} 5,036,898) 5,035,311 
GWosta IviCas Wee meson oo Oe Aekiaie ose anes 47,358 75,062 136, 934 89, 652 27,361 
Gu ae ec ie SO ov BON re tet DOS. Gh Mma 003,000) 8,010, 2201) a2 408040 981,091 
@zechoslovalkia. -..<0 +200 Seine sere 2 ee 2,423,984| 3,297,593} 3,792,389] 3,176,387) 2,759,864 
ONAL Ke 5, PR a oe cee rai RR ANB ecasceends kegs 126, 283 152,721 178, 660 265, 642 89, 266 
Groonland er eg. © ie cae Sad oe Sea Oe - 214, 276 168,376 179, 200 170, 200 
CUA Ole tain hence cee eae eee te 618,001 _ z - = 399 
Hovnte.'..- sen 2 ee el ee ae See 159, 213 193,573 155, 852 1 OB 269,503 
Pimlanc 28 eu ae eA eae 93, 106 98,286 01273 90,408 56,578 
IPSC.» << dake cece eee ete ee 26,473,732} 26,215,696} 25,158,207} 19,004,102} 13,570,141 
ErenchAtrica: 45.....; cteee ene eee 142,331 153, 244 113,329 107,561 130, 168 
French Mast. Indies... -cexekt oc. ae 61,340 1,099 12, 685 34,748 19, 249 
StBierre and Miquelonsescse. .. 2. er 77,560 55,524 64, 169 636, 415 107,081 | 
CLOrMany. sot oie fla Se Ee aera eos 17,055,798} 20,797,683} 21,505,428] 16,197,036] 11,657,869 
Greece: oe Ril.) coche EE re 254,134 370, 708 374, 266 233, 794 104, 492 
Guatemala tec5 6 oes bee a ee 93,390 20, 984 37,598 30,673 14,914 
Raine i. hontai Ee eee 198, 206 251,497 70,783 - 45 
FLONGUTAS 4K nceuhe cue oC Re Pn ae eee 622,299 - 352, 805 4,280 290° 
TUNG aT ye. as os ee eR ee 66, 939 18,001 47,744 66, 817 18,802 
Iraqn(besopotamia) knee eee wee. ose 66, 738 31,129 29,102 45,525 98,340 
Tb ye fe cela cc cise occ Fs SER LER see 4,241,802) 4,260,325) 4,963,694) 5,048,957} 4,193,437 
VAAN no ote sees ce ole ob Se ee eee decks 12,505,373] 12,921,317) 12,537,253) 9,342,967] 5,990,401 
TOL Ga pk eee LE 2) 101 2,359 1, 928 718 17 
Wait waa. we. 2. dc sole cee eee Ee ee 41,043 22,102 4,317 615 5,451 
MOXIE COnc oe he ae Ooi Le 1,174,087] 1,170,245 749, 645 769,323 788, 447 
INEOTOCCOME < fec COL eo ne On ae ee 14, 728 28, 666 48,556 32,159 55,045 
Netherlands ccc cone Ce or oe 8,794,049} 9,016,763) 9,432,608} 7,287,132) 5,827,969 
DiutehvHastiindies sh. ve sence ee 1,131, 283 704, 663 630, 120 440,546 340, 807 
Dirt G. Wien aces cit ei mae 13,409 52,592 28,135 _ - 
Datch: Westrindiess.. «6 ascetic 495,078 173,319 441,151 1, 838, 964 1,499, 701 
IND @atae cee Seon seen, ee ee 2,561 DRDOL 28,152 29,212 4,278 
INTOT IVAN eee ete ca oe ee ee ek: 1,064,215 989,504} 1,104,935 820,902 548,998 
PRPACUAY ee ete, Oe eR OT oe oo 130, 406 5,589 - 21, 229 27,057 
(PGT Si aah te ee ee ee ag ete Gere eee 124, 427 348, 823 246, 954 106, 043 38, 848 
PGR oe ber cree aoe BER nee Se 5,216,402) 4,447,858] . 7,492,128] 4,535,524] 3,515,589 
RolandsandaDanzicurec her tere ee 135,452 79, 247 143, 430 139,003 42, 855. 
Portuealec cet ee er ee ee 722,279 678, 030 683, 114 578, 824 341, 218 
AZOLeS ANd Wad elra..t ereeaee em ceenie, 130,343 84, 804 139,290 156, 151 130,015 
RGGmanian foe ss te ace ees ee 46,947 32,364 27,308 95,427 21, 867 
RUSSIA | eee eee eee Leen ee ree 73,119 236, 881 909,525 1,917, 652 18,001 
Sailor os ae atest eee on eae: 23, 044 14,032 1,498 1,088 
Santon om iny Opes eb see eins aor 2,452, 841 iL. 135,360 Ti Onalie 367,872 522,884 
SUT Pas ee as cee eae) eas 42,379 10,391 51,398 - 
SOB te eee ee ind ee eee Eee 2,572,150) ~ 2,703,075) 2,784,059 1,960, 759 1,476, 630 
Canaryalslinds ss) acter Lee 1,964 7,060 5, 568 4,300 5,046 
Sweden: 225. Mod as cia: Werte ache, 1,862,120} 2,185,089} 2,259,404) 2,037,457 879,476 
Switzerland pak eee eee Pee 8,595,677| 7,917,445) 7,314,840] 5,484,463) 3,687,517 
RS NTA WE: Hea iby AORN beth h aah on MRI leat tc Sa eS lh 15, 162 18,368 17,612 13, 150 24,142 
eure yore. + gee eee PP ieee eae een tes 526, 321 574,178 496, 156 399, 593 256, 720 
United: States see to ee ee 718,896,270} 868,012,229} 847,442,037] 584,407,018) 351, 686, 775 
VALAIS See chy he a ene ck Re oe ee eee 171,562 145,010 177, 692 106, 099 63, 292 
1 8 ee he 8 Pleas a 309, 753 316, 930 332, 250 287, 673 115, 505. 
iPinlippinestor sere ssf meee tetera eee 159, 879 196, 859 171, 474 154, 408 118, 437 
IPUSrtOURiCOe rn oe soe ee Bae 1,490 3, 760 7,687 431 1,437 
Wrucaa ys. eee tee nn se ee oe eee ee 80,507 9,122 66, 147 152, 424 131,344 
Menezuela’ rica. ae ork 213,538 701, 935 528,962) 3,024,584 329. 026 
WSOSlA Via cane Ste ee ne 12,041 25, 543 30, 938 68,911 12. 080 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 859,395, 909/1,008,290,881| 995,598,980) 701,714,269) 430,691,911 
Grand Totals, Imports.............|1,108,956,466|1,265,679,091/1,248,273,582| 905,612,695] 578,503, 904 
Continents. : 
Europe—United Kingdom............... 186, 435,824} 194,041,381} 189,179,738) 149,497,392) 106,371,779 
Other Hurope. 9.1 on.2 eee 85,853,184) 92,737,045} 95,548,297] 74,339,207) 50,898,616 
North IAIN OTICAL sates Ne: SA eee 749,501,321] 894, 230,637] 871,452,695] 607,825,326] 369,322,592 
SouthPAmoricaeid ois. 7. ants fae ee 82,390,560} 26,473,076} 31,937,716} 25,575,947) 17,281,500 
AB AER RS Re: Ae. Re ee 82,428,804) 33,692,542] 31,142,067} 28,133,865} 18,539,314 
Oceamtiatiiens te. austiees dest meters 18,351,448] 22,270,872] 24,502,924] 14,383,002} 9,498,935 
Airica cea ee ee ee 3,995,325} 2,233,538] 4,510,145] 6,857,956} 6,591,168 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32. 


Country. 


British Empire. 


WI DTSS TRINSQ OW ye «cos «sieiens clogs «0's 09 gars 
RIS eH PCE NSERC ee cic ik ian snide « ead eS g 


Adrica—British Mast. :....cn.cne es dese eer 
STU GIS SOME Ne. ch actie Sete ae sro oe 
British West. .ciceenaeese + ac dsuye 
EMAEUMAIELTS ORAM coh ie on: «ae ick lca or eo ES 


Ceylon ie «one 


AF TTEU LAN UL CLORTLMEC Gaya nse oO AIS REE ave «0 aA 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 
SEIN ACR wane <b oie 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Otheres- ae «oe aoa: 
Slot baton eae Oan OIE si teres 2 
PLONE ONG Nn) fash, ccs we glene ah Ege sss a sketais 
Malta, Cyprus.and GOZ0 jac% ns. «- 2... tas 
UNGMCEOUTICAN Gs, gies. c.. «kuti stesin. 6 s'0 vba 


Eee os SLES ialy ah k «dg 


Veet Gy PY D aaa CE na Sa a a Bats 


Totals, British Empire!............. 


Foreign Countries. 


PATS Baie Re ret Eich wae ae ee Bee eee 


Honduras... .......-- 
DPA CRECSOPOLOTINIA) s 21/0 ccc pies ouve nee es es 


iS yy ere EX a0 0s Gee oe ee aoe Oe 
Phe ae INGICS sc sc ns Fee ine vee 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


1932. 


$ 


292, 864,396| 218, 956,387 


4,344, 735 
101, 143 
14,036, 437 
- 47,957 
91,704 
979, 854 
405,359 

5, 908, 133 
533, 891 
45,078 

1, 637, 676 
173,098 
3,875, 680 
29,846 
173,201 
861 

666, 459 
17, 954,321 
343,758 
753, 642 
249, 904 
8,642,119 
10, 405, 256 


13,502, 157 
507, 258 
63,356 
53,225 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
i es § $ $ 
410,691,392] 429,730,485] 281,745,965} 219, 246,499 
4,325, 251 4,144, 743 2,711, 544 2,764, 489 
31,056 40,906 63,355 33, 265 
1, 223, 232 1,568,171 1, 707, 167 968, 898 
8,724,969] 12,231,773) 10,917,642) 10,286,940 
893,074 1, 245, 818 1,083, 269 924,149 
1,364, 952 1, 628, 003 2, 287, 280 2,492, 260 
11,042,851} 11,858,436 9,116, 251 6, 957, 050 
727,369 661,793 486, 236 181, 653 
1,540, 530 1, 203, 909 1,105, 228 685, 381 
4,428 8,526 , 875 - 
2,284, 744 2, 238, 506 1, 661, 332 1,139,915 
604, 613 900, 034 892,518 1, 742, 464 
118, 449 160, 704 95,093 13,971 
1, 836, 952 1, 681, 950 1,324, 569 1, 118, 603 
4,951,196) 5,266,088 5, 138, 757 3, 749, 394 
4,240,751 4,153,571 3,998, 197 3, 286,070 
3,861, 847 4, 656, 219 4, 567, 639 4,273,905 
23,958 75,391 71,491 41,978 
2,465,946 2,837, 463 2,000, 124 1, 961, 854 
349, 881 1,110, 143 318, 853 537, 741 
11,661,248} 11,160,510] 12,178,392) 10,658, 637 
14,189,446} 19,470,305) 16,322,771 6, 788, 708 
297,545 329,797 431,211 212, 682 
11,366,500} 17,357,763) 19,166,488] 12,688,475 
49,319 78,051 71,957 25,435 
104, 408 189, 952 98, 934 83, 980 
498,975,907| 535,989,288) 379,571, 138 
_ 11,085,728} 14,493,191} 19,206,746] 10,007,794 
291, 824 349,701 435,770 234, 878 
20,781,857} 27,301,384) 21,692,858) 14,962,044 
- 110,594 189, 180 322, 837 93,313 
117, 954 87,604 132,315 42,964 
4,897,082] 5,872,940} 4,292,293 2,799, 567] 
1,347,528 2,403,442 2,280,003 1,057,410 
13,432,396} 24,242,507) 16,527,959 9,122,190 
1,732,573 1, 797,393 1, 643,048 1,191,940 
203,650} - 184,773 97,617 61, 232 
5, 386, 679 4,442,953 4,245,576 2,868,103 
1,439, 483 1, 703, 825 478, 847 252,041 
6,390, 662 5, 981,035 4,108,704 3,604, 492 
124,570 139, 874 111, 674 59,199 
1,798,004 2,845,973 1,028,530 781,305 
174,181 88, 680 82,509 44,510 
1, 838, 447 2,122,129 1,331, 652 1,388, 556 
9,946,145] 16,131,188] 16,507,011} 13,285,758 
456,912 475, 026 612, 653 561, 185 
9,413 40,042 51,301 232,001 
371,511 511,374 537,990 374, 382 
1,476,340 2,729,124 5,859,251] 11,004,479 
42,244,217| 46,708,804] 25,343,661] 12,942,236 
4,282,227) 11,850,771 5,387,067) 5,642,245 
175,917 191, 930 172,877 140,599 
364, 770 394, 791 142,578 90,891 
110, 8382 235,957 143,701 133,917 
289, 938 137, 729 79,130 19,749 
18,742,516] 23,024,899} 11,387,294) 14,552,319 
32,968,243] 42,099,968} 30,475,581} 18,958,965 
487,360 160,995 18,509 9,961 
125, 322 34,315 11, 248 16,813 
2,539,947] 2,675,985 2,583,440} 2,035,576 
277, 783 383, 699 306, 654 160, 411 
35,537,951} 44,366,888] 15,944,469) 10,477,553 
2,364,334 3,605,367| 2,279,871 953,778 
116,414 123, 580 102,204 78,216 
163, 249 185, 044 264, 502 183, 885 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32—concluded. 


Country. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 

INIGATAGUA Sex oreo see ee Meee 72,733 66,562 61,999 35, 758 22,363 
ING WAY tic taitern lee ome oe ee Ee nas 6,665,770) ~7,4385,537) %3,674;985|~ "3;305,004) 3,824.772 
PAN GINO. cove taeaton ai Se ete eI eee eae 1,124,817} 1,040,519 877, 780 706, 035 336,323 
PSP AQURV cn tar ten Cesee er erie aeret tren 80,756 96,194 75,401 59, 854 17,303 

POUBlae te ee ae ee eras one 72,896 83,577 148, 928 88, 465 - 
Ho LS a Reval ac eeetacanee aioe iy eM OE di 1,285,020) al co la oven G00, 003 1,579, 294 628,167 
Polang ands Danze vcs his secre ons ane 455,975 356, 759 85, 234 60,118 35, 089 
Portisalhie eevee crt eae terior ot ieee 942,210} 5,735,299 1,410, 606 611, 643 81,472 
AZOres And MAGEIT &..<.<0.0s ci esccie ees! s Sacre 210,004 187,199 153, 946 163,333 44,743 
IPOKtUPNeSeLALLICd ech dtc ere cnie 1,054,816 943,194 1,210,116 1109), 7c5\2- 1, 008.265 
VOU ANT Aedes oe ae eee te Pee 795,953 568,432 449,303 49,733 22,548 
RST IS ee on ek a RD St rc ab She Bo 2,424,071} 2,457,492] 3,738,401 568, 100 55,197 
SRV AOI Rake et Sie aie eee teen: ete 97,232 75, 803 91,432 120,990 22,619 
SantowOOmimneo. 7. actpeas aren eee oreo 413,034 332, 802 227,510 243,614 262,273 
ey EA Wyz) GARIN AIM ORO. oa cations RSC OO OTE Sire L220 250,575 126, 808 47,017 6, 222 
Sy ails eee oae meee tee eee ie 609,653) 5,704,255} 4,503,231 1,297,080 566, 103 
131,058 71,374 99,048 69, 23, 264 
4,612,342} 4,765,818) 4,678,037) 2,447,205) 2,385,789 
Switzerland 498, 270 483,919 1,197,480 561, 747 280,090 
RAE ha ee tane oa eh aiain cai Aerie eee aN BS 158, 742 476, 229 242,184 82,057 26, 825 
AUT KOU como sone eh ape ee mentee 62,640 146,9 82,679 22,303 7,714 
Wnited states wacuis ec eter eine tee 478,145,383] 499,612,145) 515,049,763) 349,660,563) 235,186,674 
PANGAN Con aie ceeies ox baccarat oie 311,434 411,836 515, 626 468,978 364, 147 
PT EWA Tec a eamecc assveretesersis’ elereee there ema teeters 79,369 37, 262 37,576 92,248 201,083 
IPHILINpINGS Sas ace Sa eee ieee 2i2oe 321,219 266, 794 236,478 296,931 
PMeTALOURICO na sore. seme eri: earn 815,388 977,961 877, 934 677,118 450, 184 
Uiriiouaiyysseerte eta ots porn ines sie he tee 1,628,209 1,107,631 1,094,771 736, 658 424,927 
WENOZUG Am wee ec nt an nie rete ers 1,497,544 1,792,549 1, 286,943 1, 058, 223 549, 827 
Pi eOslavid sao ts cok teeter 137,955 48, 829 28,658} 12,916 4,185 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 729,373, 436| 827,720,384! 740,687,164) 506,878,271) 357,387,915 
Grand Totals, Canadian Exports. .|1,228,349,343/1,363,709,672/1,120,258,302| 799,742,667) 576,344, 302 

Continents. 

Europe—United Kingdom............... 410,691,392} 429,780,485} 281,745,965] 219,246,499) 174,043, 725 
Othersuropes..bcene meee eee 164,095,981] 213,107,315) 125,942,697) 89,978,203) 77,223,644 
INGrtneAmenicaenw: <2. a peer e reece 519,182,576) 542,487,961} 561,270,595} 395,431,973] 266,823,563 
SouthneA Mericawe smn. ss tee ene kee 27,415,602} 82,557,990} 34,654,797) 20,564,860! 8,890,776 
IN GIBINE Ske REE ee CeO eee 65,812,851] 88,232,889] 63,073,797! 39,452,990} 28,242,090 
OCCRNIS cae it rene eee ee tee 26,264,343} 37,313,278] 36,081,304] 20,039,549) 10,198,618 
ATPICA] AAS GC eee ee ae memes 14,886,598] 20,279,754] 17,489,147) 15,028,593) 10,921,886 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


21.—Values of Merchandise Imported into, and Exported from, Canada through 
: United States during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


Country whence Imported and to which 


Exported. 
1931. 1932. 
$ $ 
British Empire. 

United: Kined onaecas cas ea aioe Ne oe eee eae 169, 820 202,454 
bright ree State .eik..cccoseares Sess ieee eee - - 
Australian sie anak: hii. cdeee Bade eee ee ke 418,448 75,916 
BermuGa : 2 seagate eas Aaah SAA ON OT ER EEE - 17,818 
Britis htAiriCaace toa.oc sacha Melos ee Ste eo 36, 888 61, 002 
Britishl Indiaws ees h caine ate de mock kee 42,818 23,466 
Britishpast indies ss. eis aac ne eee 140, 708 102, 680 
British Guiana ce x horeretee aes once eee ee - 157, 243 
IBErtis nb ONGULAS 2. cua teee. aor can soni erate 105, 208 41,772 
British: West, Indiess.,::....0ssvo ae setts oe oe nee oe 17,570 155, 782 
ELON SSIS ONG ss cece oye s «Shuttle aah cis ea ee 8,716 11, 808) 
MaltatH. 95:. sma iin sb. otis aac ere aes = = 
Newnhoundlandt. csr ics \s stick cee a. ieee ree 25 12 
News Zealand. aitscjes sic cistare rath alee 5 rae eee 35, 824 10,777 

Totals, British Empire!......... 976,898 862,378) 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


Merchandise Imported 
through United States. 


92,608, 483 


1931. 
$ 


79, 880, 087 
185,546 
1,141,279 
19 ;962 
3,937,708 
1,630,277 
699, 255 
139,333 
15, 457 
1,653,515 
78,115 
174, 648 
46, 889 
2,822,158 


Merchandise Exported 
through United States. 


1932. 
=) 


44,683, 160 
107,096 
678, 254 

34,169 
1,041,531 
695, 009 
312, 104 
61,967 
27,642 
772, 263 
75,822 
72,010 
187,382 
483,159 


49,276,828 
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21.—Values of Merchandise Imported into, and Exported from, Canada through 
the United States during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932—concluded. 


Merchandise Imported Merchandise Exported 
Country packs eg and to which through United States. through United States. 
xported. $$ J 
1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ 
Foreign Countries. : me 
ATeoneitve se. HH, Ghat oles ehh... eee 550, 354 124 ope 4,465,932 1,053, 584 
SAMSON Paneth lee eee Ph tees. pee 5,142 1,953 173, 602 9 

URS the eae fae 8 cep 5 ot ee a Soe ee oe 57,839 36, 160 403,940 150, 812 
UST AVAIS SARA MS vce cscs tes ce eee 482,764 311, 436 2,186,536 672,507 
Central American States?........5£. s:.34.2.. 7,560 840 346,320 228, 661 
Chiles Pires Bet PACs docs cant om aciahe isthe ne as GT SCO 6,374 7, 230 780, 681 171,159 
(Och Coa meas Fah os el eee ee ee a 2,902,509 1, 148,093 359, 208 486,494 
CiWonpige Ghee. aoe eBoy e 382,029 505, 452 552, 787 216,643 
LOTTE SLOPE 5 5 ore teh OR CR OST PR ne Sea ae 1,000, 213 374,416 1,172,413 579,132 
OC NOMOVA Kite oe orate ee 20,865 16, 253 115,779 50,531 
Denmarleist tsetse SSeS es 9,919 152k 2,284,103 941,109 
) SS GT aie eee es a Se peep op ee Si eee SO mae 19¢ 328 570,614 79, 761 
Witten, Srae asthe ee he be, PORES, PART sy 125 182 356, 696 146, 029 
France...... RE FSA LS See ety ONS, Caen 36,848 21,508 1,001, 002 810, 780 
HIPEROUPAITICH RT. cet. e unct en ci ie 78, 428 9,077 375, 184 127,504 
Ereneh Westundies sess. 302. tac aeeh 22.0. - - 128, 432 138,178 
GGrianwe eee GES ee ot Lee 364, 784 188, 952 1,960, 114 1,129,357 
Greccesteeri ee PISS UE Bes Ee 46, 982 8,345 182,953 27,618 
ERR eres ere Uh. de sebaceous Mew ohn - - 90, 237 ' 71,656 
Tcl Saree et ote nk. ee cs Sates ces 250, 267 145, 933 1,130,211 439,072 
SADA TRON es PPOs SESE SRLS. Stee ee 238,034 106,811 698, 773 812, 243 
INEDZNCO Wee treet OES ct cio ciative s wl oe ale 371,131 392,348 1, 988, 487 1,348, 828 
Morocco st eantie. tiers ome i bE 23 , 234 - 16,057 154, 818 67,485 
eS ETAT LACS AS Ak cr. cota eos deca hs bocca nisi 148, 946 74,011 Twix lero lal 1,155,475 
PUL CMR ASbINUIOS: an, Pe. ee at ce ne 147, 705 103, 353 921,120 393, 251 
INormva yi Gries: 2. See AG. Seis 486 7,788 405, 979 239,549 
He AEDERTIM EL eee ey te ORES claws 2 cab ale ok py ee - - 375, 765 180,935 
Porsiate se. et. EASE ees 22,793 18,216 67,367 - 
[Rea Ae oa eee eer ee ned are eee Ll ee - - 504,905 228,961 
Pimippine (lands... sc. ss ace seer ennaae ou 69, 683 97, 267 19, 788 53, 123 
Pemba PeiCO sg sEer POs Se ee ee. Se 203 - 128,106 120,963 
YC SRV RRON Lg 2 ds ee rae 1 Seen ae Ree 6, 086 401 138, 456 60,387 
iPortugtesorAdrica i255 O20. BEARD cats, - - 448,174 586,591 
Rigumsnias. totes $5.05. iSloncen ey es SARE BPR ajar 6,352 1,261 46,700 18,476 
RSIS SS U7 Ces EE Re a bea ti I a ar GOES 25,387 - 392,619 52,456 
Santo Domingo........... ff NES Mhaslay sxe’ ; 2,562 - 124,718 118,939 
NS Lie eA ERIE AG STS SON Sa ncchcce Sales Syren ee ee 216,304 28,210 1, 128,567 493,791 
Sweden M4 et Sa ASL a ete. IL 2 27,731 10,752 604,381 354,473 
SSH AOM AACA oc bina Sad bine oes Saas 55,069 57,059 162, 232 85,144 
len ee Maha uh, cee ee ae ee Seroat 3,627 75,308 23,478 
Mra COW ene ratte, BREN IR Fo sac ais alma tit aeons aE 225,592 137,574 21,285 7,414 
Umarways er itoecroat ebemeees. iin eit 31,116 51,912 446,702 142,672 
SVASIO ZO] ite Nt React te RR nt Ua lhc ks elas 60, 668 49,577 993, 787 518,827 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 7,981,306 4,097,946 31,126,585 14,963,964 
Grand Totals!..............0........ 8,958, 204 4,960,324) 123,735,068 64, 240, 792 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
2 Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 


Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports.! 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not, until lately, been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of last century and a very rapid 
growth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation was partly due to the 

1 Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will be found on 
p. 806 of the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 
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fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices after 1897, especially in the 
war period 1914 to 1921. Since 1929 another precipitate decline in prices has 
exaggerated the actual decrease of trade. Thus the figures as published give us 
no true measure of the volume of our external trade, yet, of the commodities that 
satisfy human needs, it is the volume rather than the value with which the masses 
of the population are more intimately concerned. Volume is, from many points of 
view, a more important consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a 
record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from 
the value thereof. This is what is attempted in Table 22. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1926—and to re-value the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be ~ 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity, 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years, is small -in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on their account is not con- 
siderable. By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the 
trade in a particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly 
small. When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year 
with that of another year ten or more years before is undertaken, the margin of 
error is very much greater. Certain new commodities have come into existence in 
the course of the decade, while the qualities of others have been materially changed; 
further, various new items have been added to the customs classifications, and it is 
not always possible to say just what customs items of 1932 correspond with those of 
1914. For these reasons comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 1914 have 
been discontinued since 1929. This comparison for 1929 and certain previous years 
appeared on pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. 


In Table 22 the values and volumes of imports and exports respectively for the 
years 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 are compared with 1926, for the main 
groups, as follows: the imports and exports are first shown at the values at which 
the trade was recorded; the same imports and exports are then shown at the value 
‘they would have amounted to if the average price or unit value had been the same 
in each year as it was in 1926. In other words, the figures on the basis of 1926 
average values enable a comparison to be made of the imports or exports for the 
given years on the basis of variations in quantity only, variations due to different 
prices having been eliminated. Index numbers of declared values, that is, the total 
declared values of the imports or exports in each year expressed as percentages of 
1926, are then given. ‘These are followed by the index numbers of average values, 
which show the prices at which goods were imported or exported in each year 
expressed as percentages of the prices in 1926. Finally, the index numbers of 
physical volume show the relative quantity of merchandise imported or exported in 
each year expressed as a percentage of the quantity of the same merchandise in 1926. 


For an analysis in greater detail, dealing similarly with sub-groups and principal 
commodities imported and exported, the reader is referred to pp. 806-826 of the 
Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for 1932 published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-32. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Main Group. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 


1930. | 1931. | 1932. 


Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 203,417] 213,098) 238,186} 233,130) 227,049) 177,629] 128,621 
Animals and Their Products......... 49,186 53,214 65, 790 71, 662 69, 854 45,996 24, 563 
Fibres and Textiles...-)... 0 ..ecess«.- 184,762} 183,584) 186,994) 206,439] 185,241) 130,717 83 , 879 
Wood-andi Papers. £225 sek oon ones 40, 403 47,962 51,751 59,215 60,951 46, 042 32,008 
Dron sind Ups-Products.<,.<,1.4..40o6o6 sa: 181,197} 229,429) 258,195} 345,194) 314,367) 193,933 98, 812 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 47, 693 52,748 61,565 76, 858 90,421 60,595 34,301 
Non-Metallic Minerals. . ..| 139,034} 156,785} 153,049} 166,964) 186,496} 153,579) 102,147 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 28, 404 31,845) 33,572 Sites 39, 908 35, 651 30, 731 


MisCeVanenis ics. 6 sje guy > sigaee cor 53,233) 62,227) 59,854) 68,494) 73,987) 62,471 
LQUAIS ecce, capa See ee jek 927, 329}1, 030, 892)1, 168, 956)1, 265, 6791, 248,274} 906,613 


43, 440 
578,502 


On the Basis of 1926 Average Values. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 203,417] 229,314) 257,896] 289,030) 294,044 . 242,431 


Animals and Their Products......... 49,186) 56,931) 62,257) 66,545) 74,175) 58,386) 28,900 
Fibres and Textiles.................. 184,762} 214,818] 218,416} 237,405) 280,245) 212,295) 162,214 
Woodend Papers: sci sete aoe ean 40,403} 47,746) 51,266} 60,373] 62,181) 51,850) 35,289 
Tronand Its: Products...) ic... isg- as 181,197} 240,441) 274,581] 360,314) 312,159) 195,254) 100,799 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 47,693} 53,431; 60,841} 79,124; 88,494) 70,490) 45,191 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 139,034) 158,909] 171,982} 195,930} 226,542| 193,863} 164,598 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 28,404) 32,723] 34,096} 38,656} 41,030} 40,035) 35,504 


Miscellaneous. . it sr Wage 53,233} 66,217} 64,355) 75,720} 84,336} 80,283 
OGAIS tro peac eens: paren oie 927,329/1, 100, 530/1, 195, 6901, 403 ,097}1, 413, 206/1, 169,380 


66, 004 


880, 930 


Index Numbers of Declared Values, 


(1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 104-8 117-1 114-6 111-6 87-3 63-2 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 108 -2 133-8 145-7 142-0 93-5 50-0 
Fibres and Textiles. .........0.00. 5.4.- -100-0 99-4 101-2 111-7 100-3 70-7 45-4 
Wood and Papersksieiserccadacwne: - 100-0 118-7 128-1 146-6 150-9 114-0 79-2 
Tron-anod its Products:=.-°.....7..44:> 100-0 126-6 142-5 190-5 173-4 107-0 54-5 
Non-Ferrous Metals...2.:. 0.0.06 a.6:. ~ 100-0; ' 110-6 129-1 161-2 189-6 127-1 71-9 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 112-8 110-1 120-1 134-1 110-5 73°5 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 112-1 118-2 132-8 140°5 125-5 108-2 
Miseeilaneous::.:o.sn «0 ¢.0. cbecetrans 100-0 116-9 112-4 128-7 138-9 117-4 81-6 
Ota) Brie ee ease es teas = 100-0 111-2 119-6 136-5 134-6 97-8 62-4 

Index Numbers of Average Values, 

(1926= 100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 92-9 92-4 80-7 VU iy 66-5 53-1 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 93-5 105-7 107-7 94-2 78-8 85-0 
Hibresiand. 1 extiles:.x.cc. .saiay oe os 100-0 85-5 85-6 87-0 80-5 61-6 51-7 
Wood and Paper, 45. 0..¢2. a,78e 2. 100-0 100-5 100-9 98-1 98-0 88-8 90-7 
Ironiand Jts Products. ..-.. ...:<s00' 100-0 95-4 94-0 95-8 100-7 99-3 98-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 100-0 98-7 101-2 97-1 102-2 86-0 75-9 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 98-7 89-0 85-2 82-3 79-2 62-1 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 97-3 98-5 97-6 97-3 89-0 86-6 
Miscellaneous ar. Sou lowe ot oe eel erage 100-0 94-0 93-0 90-5 87-7 77:8 65-8 
EN ee ee ee 100-0 93-6 92-7 90-2 88-3 77-5 65-7 

Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 

(1926= 100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 112-7 126-8 142-1 144-6 131-2 119-2 
Animals and Their Products.. fe 100-0 115-7 126-6 135-3 150-8 118-7 58-8 
Hibres.and=Loextiles) s. 20... 149.746. - 100-0 116-3 118-2 128-5 124-6 114-9 87-8 
Wood and?Paper:. to... ed . ees 100-0 118-2 126-9 149-4 153-9 128-3 87-3 
Iron and Its Products....:-........-. 100-0 132-7 151-5 198-9 172-2 107-8 55-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals............-...- 100-0 112-0 127-6 165-9 185-5 147-8 94-8 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 114-3 123-7 140-9 162-9 139-4 118-4 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 115-2 120-0 136-1 144-5 140-9 125-0 
Miscellaneous. . et tere =, 100-0 124-4 120-9 142-2 158-4 150-8 124-0 
Totals. ake. eer eess.: 100-0 118-7 128-9 151-3 152-4 126-1 95-0 


meee ee ne ee eee ee ee 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External] Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-32—concluded. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


Animals and Their Products.. 
Fibres and Textiles.. 


Non-Metallic Minerals. . 


Main Group. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. | 1932. 
Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 606,059] 574,994) 555,111) 646,514) 384,636] 292,280) 204,398 
Animals and Their Products......... 190,976) 167,292} 165,845) 158,757} 133,009 83,715 68, 799 
Bibres andpLextilestase seer carne ae 8,940 7,666 10,904 9,678 9,066 6,504 yas 
Woodsand !hapens. see. erei lactis: 278,675} 284,120] 284,543) 288,622} 289,567} 230,604} 175,740 
Iron’and [fs,.Productss<: a... .. sacs ast 74, 73 74, 285 63,754| 82,257 78,590 38, 938 15, 463 
NonsBerrougeietalSa.s orb. -fae ace 97,476 80, 639 90,840} 112,778) 154,319 95, 652 69,073 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 24,713 28, 881 25,950 27,402 28,545 21,108 13,456 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 17,354 16, 204 17,366 io 22,468 12,826 10,536 
Miscellancous® ps hes. ate. nee 16, 428 18,077 15,036 18,2 20, 058 18,116 13,367 
(LOtAI Sy strat cor nen sito .ooo) Le ee 158} 1, meee 349 1,363, 710 1,120,258} 799,743) 576,344 
On the Basis of 1926 Average Values. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 606,059} 590,468) 602,371) 781,889] 452,780) 487,385] 438,857 
190,976| 173,307) 160,563! 148,049} 127,201 86,906} 109,631 
st) Po eta Se 8,940 8,528 13,083 10,505 11,266 10, 608 10,544 
Wood, and Bapen),.¢iter cr ne tear ee 278,675} 289,748] 299,996] 308,999) 322,896] 270,812} 231,671 
Irontand TtssProductsSe, a... ae car 74, 735 74,794 61,319 99,877 91,513 59,256 20,105 
WNon-Herrous Metalse ox se. eras een 97,476 82,452) 103,167) 133,037) 163,535) 118,576) 140,492 
24,713 28 , 657 25,489 26, 638 33,515 pad tayo 14, 874 
Chemicals and Allied Products... 17,354 17,143) -20,333 23 , 824 29 , 838 hea eal 16,616 
re 16,428 18, 588 16,017 20, 760 22,952 24,197 23 , 086 


Miscellaneous. . 


Totals. ert hook tee 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
Animals and Their Products. . 

Fibres and Textiles.. a 2 tes 
Wood andtPapers ices. - 6st 
Tronandcltsskeroducts mas: .oh sanrite. 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 


Animals and Their Products......... 
fibres ands Wextiles te seu. texte 
Wood’andiPanericn bean on ee ae 
ronsandslits:Produets 2..0-ee eae 


Chemicals and Allied Products...... 
Miscellaneous... ct cece ore ook 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
Animals and Their Products......... 
Fibres and Textiles. . SEG > Berrie 
Wood SHGnRApOr. .- ux see << che amet 
Lrongand altssenoductsten steht ee 
Non-Ferrous:Metalsic.-. . o0 sci mane 
Non-Metallic Minerals. . 

Chemicals and Allied Products... 
Miseclianecousie.a hin svelte acto: 


1,315, 356/1, 283 , 685] 1, 302, 285)1, 548,578} 1, 255, 496)1, 097, 832/1, 005, 876 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. 


(1926=100.) 
100-0 94-9) 91-6 106-7 63-5 48-2 33:7 
100-0 87-6 86:8 83-1 69-7 43-8 36-0 
100-0 85:7 122-0 108-3 101-4 72:8 61-7 
100-0 102-0 102-1 103-6 103-9 82-8 63°1 
100-0 99-4 84-0 110-1 105-2 52-1 20:7 
100-0 82-7 93-2 115-7 158-3 98-1 70-9 
100-0 116-9 105-0 110-9 115°5 85-4 54-4 
100-0 93-4 100-1 112-0 129-5 73°9 60-7 
100-0 110-0 91-5 111-2 122-1 110-3 81-4 
100-0 95-2 93-4 103-7 85-2 60-8 43-8 

Index Numbers of Average Values. 

(1926=100.) 
100-0 97-4 92-2 82-7 85-0 60-0 46-6 
100-0 96-5] 103-3} 111-0] —- 104-6 96-3 62-8 
100-0 89-9 83-3 92-1 80-5 61-3 52-3 
100-0 98-1 94-8 93-4 89-7 85-2 75-9 
100-0 99-3} 102-3 82-4 85-9 65-7 76-9 
100-0 97-8 88-1 84-8 94-4 80-7 49-2 
100-0} 100-8}. 102-0} 102-9 85-2 93-7 90-5 
100-0 94-5 85-4 81-6 75-3 73-0 63-4 
100-0 97-3 93-9 88-0 87:4 74-9| 57-9 
100-0 97-5 94:3 88-1 89-2 72-8 57-3 

Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 

(1926=100.) 
100-0 97-4 99-4) 129-0 74-7 80-4 72-4, 
100-0 90-7 84-1 74-9 66-6 45-5 57-4 
100-0 5:4) 146-3). 1. 117-5 126-0] °° 948t 7pee 197-9 
100-0] 104-0} 107-7| 110-9} 115-9 97-1 83-1 
100-0; 100-1 82-0| 133-6] 122-4 79-3 26-9 
100-0 84-6) 105-8) . 136-5] 167-8] 121-6) 144-1 
100-0] 116-0] 102-9} 107-8] 135-6 91-1 60-2 
100-0 sig) 6 P9770 (187-81 g7-g 73-0 95-7 
100-0} 113-1 97:5] 126-41 139-7| 147-3] 140-5 
100-0 97-6 99-0} 117-7 95-4 83-5 76:5 
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Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.! 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materi- 
ally affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; 
its invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing and boating, as well 
as for winter sporis—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attractions. 
Those entering from the United States in automobiles are by far the most important 
class of tourists. The business accruing to the Dominion in this manner represents 
some return for expenditures on highways which have been very large in the period 
since the War (see pp. 682-684). In order to attract this traffic, highways have 
been built through regions of picturesque scenery, such as the Rocky mountains, 
northern Ontario and the Laurentians and Gaspé in Quebec. A further asset for 
Canada arises from the fact that these scenic regions with their invigorating climate 
are at their best in the summer holiday season when motorists are most ready to 
travel. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries on 
business has the same effect, so far as its influence on the balance of trade is con- 
cerned, as the export of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far as 
commodities are sold to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable surplus 
~ of such commodities is reduced. 


It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 


The tourists who enter Canada may be divided into three classes: (a) those 
coming in via ocean poris; (b) those entering from the United States in automobiles; 
(c) those entering from the United States by rail or steamer. In 1932 these classes 
are estimated, according to recently revised figures, to have expended in Canada 
$10,543,000, $145,307,000 (equivalent to $159,838,000 in Canadian funds at aver- 
age rates of exchange for the period) and about $38,243,000 ($42,067,000 in 
Canadian funds) respectively, or a grand total of approximately $194,093,000 
(about $212,448,000 in Canadian funds). 


The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. An estimate of the expenditure of this class of tourist according to 
the provinces by which they entered, shows the following provincial distribution of 
their expenditure in 1932: Maritime Provinces, $8,366,830; Quebec, $35,903,644; 
Ontario, $87,482,247; Manitoba, $1,606,729; Saskatchewan, $680,769; Alberta, 
$613,850 and British Columbia, $10,622,601. 


Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sight-seers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These tourists may be classi- 


1Abridged from ‘‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-26’’, and reports for each year from 1927 to 
1932 inclusive, published by the Bureau of Statistics and_ obtainable on application. These reports contain 
a full explanation of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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fied in the same three classes as those entering Canada. 
of such Canadian tourists in other countries were $57,403,000 in 1932—a decline of 


$19,049,000 from the previous year. 


The total expenditures 


Summary.—For the years 1920 to 1932 the total estimated expenditures of 
tourists from other countries in Canada, as compared with those of Canadian 


tourists in other countries, are given in Table 23. 


23.—Tourist Expenditures in Canada and of Canadians Abroad, 1920-32. 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Expenditure | Expenditure Excess 
of of of 
Year. Tourists Canadian |. Expenditure 
from Other Tourists of Tourists 
Countries in Other from Other 
in Canada. Countries. Countries. 
bi $ $ 
PO QQ TSAI: Arete, CF ER ETS RIMS IALE | ERIRA OE C/E Se eta: Sateen ORE me 83,734,000 -- - 
TOOTS Wa bste! Sea obkna.s por ea asbestos Mee Pevatle erate cate 86,394,000 - - 
| 7 iS cia LS That a a RE a a SNR OE coe 8 BTA ag A Ss 91,686,000 = ~ 
1903. SPER A, OO ME BAS Ot Eee, ee. ee 130,977,000 - - 
1A SERS elt eae | Gee I RIN Oa a pene, ee te CANT A AR 173, 002, 000 84,973, 000 88,029,000 
GDR MA Tate Ree TS OE Raed BELA SE pbb ted SPA REE E ee 193,174,000 86, 160, 000 107,014, 000 
TO DB i cae Rea ed Flees Piney iy oe aineg poe toe RED, cpt sac aes 1g tenet 201, 167,000 98,747,000 102, 420,000 
LOD me ASAIN GR oo LES HELA GRE EL Sea ae 238,477,000 108, 750, 000 129, 727,000 
1 OE) rae ke an PR MR Rite en Re ee EOE ee cA Cane i Myrna palin 2M Wie pe, 275, 230,000 107,522,000 167, 708, 000 
1929 Se etc ee oe ad = Ae ek EE ee a Or 309,379, 000 121,645,000 187,734, 000 
PECL Seem Pree See. tee eT en Nap Pew formas Gg ery iy a 279, 238,000 100, 389, 000 178, 849, 000 
LOST MA Fcc hc lecd Sosa ce haa ae eee ot Ee 250,776, 000 76, 452, 000 174,324,000 
NOS 26 SNARE; REE SRE. SIRO Re ek. a PE. 194,093,000! 57, 403 , 000 155,045,000 


1Converted into Canadian funds this was the equivalent of $212,448,009. 


It will be noticed that until the depression made itself felt in 1930, while there 
was a steady increase in the amount spent by tourists from other countries in Canada, 
the amount spent by Canadians in other countries also tended to increase. In- 
deed, as compared with the generally depressed state of trade and industry during 
the past few years, Canada’s tourist business has exhibited a surprising vitality. 
The “favourable” balance accruing from tourist trade grew rapidly in the post-war 
period to 1929 and has not declined in proportion to commodity trade for the latest 
two years. The statistics demonstrate how valuable an asset to Canada is her 
tourist trade, the expenditures of tourists in Canada in 1982 constituting an ‘‘invisible”’ 
export of greater value than any single commodity exported in the calendar year 
1932. If the “invisible” import of expenditure of Canadian tourists in other 
countries is deducted, the balance still represents an item not exceeded by any other 
single export. 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments 1920-32.! 


“Balance of Trade” figures are frequently misinterpreted due to the persistence 
of the doctrine long ago exploded that a nation’s trade is necessarily in a healthy 
state when exports exceed imporis, necessitating an import of gold to make up 
the difference. Trade was then said to show a “favourable” balance. This theory 
only took account of the “visible’’ or commodity items of trade, whereas the true 

1A bridged from the annual report ‘‘Canada’s Balance of International Payments’’, by Herbert Marshall, 


B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This report includes 
explanatory data on the methods followed in computing these statistics. 
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balance of a nation’s trade can only be known when not only the commodity items 
are considered, but also the ‘‘invisible’’ items such as interest, freight, immigrant 
remittances, financial services, tourist traffic, ete. In short, all debit and credit 
transactions must be set down in order to find out the true balance. If all the 
visible and invisible items are thus tabulated the debit or credit difference will be a 
final invisible item—capital import or export—and this will bring the nation’s 
trade account into a state of balance. Thus, the commodity trade balance of a 
country cannot be understood by itself but only as it is interpreted in the light of 
the invisible items of a country’s international transactions. In the light of such 
data, it will be found that a so-called favourable or unfavourable balance will mean 
an entirely different thing at different times in a country’s history. The balance 
of international payments, which takes account not only of commodity trade but 
of all transactions, reveals the meaning of the trade balance. It shows, for example, 
that in 1920, 1921 and 1922 our international accounts were balanced by large 
imports of capital, although our commodity trade balance was favourable in 1920 
and 1922. During these years Britain repaid us war funds as follows: 1920, 
$104,000,000; 1921, $128,000,000; 1922, $84,000,000. From 1923-28, however, 
the international accounts show a credit balance after allowing for interest payments 
and maturities, thus denoting capital exports. In these years Canada became 
temporarily a capital-exporting country. In these latter years, therefore, the 
explanation of our favourable commodity trade balance was quite different from 
that for the period, 1894 to 1903, when it was explained by payments of interest 
and maturities. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that an estimated balance of international 
payments is indispensable to the understanding of trade accounts. It has, however, 
a great many other important uses, among which the following may be mentioned: 
(1) to give a comprehensive picture of our international debits and credits and how 
they are balanced; (2) toshow the extent of our international borrowings and lendings; 
(3) to show the magnitude of individual invisible items, such as interest, freights, 
tourist traffic, etc., in our international transactions; (4) to explain exchange dis- 
turbances and the effect of international financial difficulties; and (5) to furnish 
data for guidance in the formulation of international fiscal, financial and commercial . 
policy. 

As already stated, in the years from 1923 to 1928 Canada became temporarily 
a capital exporting country. This was the result of abundant funds accumulating 
in the Dominion owing to three causes. In the first place, there had come into the 
country during the War about $1,250,000,000 through the purchase of our com- 
modities at high prices; this was seeking an investment outlet. In the second place, 
the large investment of United States capital in the Dominion from 1914 to 1920 
was now increasing the nation’s output. In the third place, successive large 
harvests at relatively high world prices were a foundation of prosperity. These 
factors combined, caused an unprecedented accumulation of savings, which was 
used by financial institutions and individuals not only to finance domestic capital 
needs, but also to avail themselves of opportunities for profitable investment abroad. 
The prolonged and extravagant “bull”? market in the New York and other United 
States’ stock exchanges culminating in the early summer of 1929 and the high 
interest rates prevailing in those markets attracted enormous sums to the United 
States from other countries, including Canada. Thus from 1923 to 1928 we had 
on balance an export of capital to our credit, though at the same time other countries, 
particularly the United States, continued to invest large sums in the Dominion. 
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In contrast to this there were unfavourable balances in 1929 and 1930, considering 
both visible and invisible items, of $65,000,000 and $159,000,000 respectively, while 
in 1931 the balance was favourable by about $28,000,000. In the light of all avail- 
able information, it appears that the balances in 1929 and 1930 represented a net 
movement of capital into Canada for investment, while that of 1931 represented a 
net movement outwards. In the latter year, however, the capital export appears to 
have been in the main not for investment but for the purpose of retiring maturing 
issues and for repurchases. 


Unfortunately, the statistics of current capital movements leave much to be 
desired, but such as do exist point clearly to the conclusion that there was a move- 
ment, on balance, of short and long term funds into Canada in 1929. Short term 
funds employed by the chartered banks largely in New York, fell from $188,000,000 
at the beginning of 1929 to $98,000,000 at the end of the year. There was also 
a considerable repatriation of private short term capital, though no definite inform- 
ation is available as to its amount. ‘The conclusion is warranted that Canadian 
holdings abroad acted as a shock absorber in réducing the effects of the maladjust- 
ment in Canada’s balance of payments in 1929, and that the remainder of the task 
was performed by an inward movement of foreign capital. In 19380 the inflow 
‘of foreign capital for investment appears to have played a larger part in the balance 
of payments, although there was again some repatriation of Canadian funds. The 
fluctuations of exchange resulting in a net inward movement of gold, the first since 
1925, indicated a demand for Canadian funds. In view of the fact that the balance 
of payments, exclusive of the capital items, was severely against the Dominion, 
the only means by which this demand could be created was through a considerable 
influx of capital. 


hi 1931 the situation with regard to international transactions had undergone 
another considerable change. ‘The unfavourable commodity balance was reduced 
to less than $4,000,000. The invisible unfavourable balance (all items exclusive 
of commodities, gold and capital) was $36,000,000, an adverse total of $40,000,000. 
There was a net gold export of $68,000,000. The gold movement, therefore, offset 
the deficit of $40,000,000, and, supposing no errors or omissions in the statement, 
allowed for a capital export of approximately $28,000,000. Available evidence 
indicates that this amount consisted in the main of repayment, retirement and 
repurchase of Canadian securities held abroad. 


Declines in the amounts of various items of the statement since 1929 indicate 
the tremendous effect wrought by the depression upon Canada’s international trans- 
actions in goods and services. Merchandise exports fell from $1,200,000,000 in 1929 
to. $608,000,000 in 1931. While a large proportion of the decline is explainable 
in terms of lower price levels, it does represent a huge falling-off in volume. An 
excellent illustration of the special difficulties presented to Canada by the slump in 
world prices, is seen in a table of index numbers of imports and exports (pp. 595-596) 
which shows that Canada, in common with most countries whose exports consist 
largely of primary products, suffered a greater reduction in the prices of her export 
commodities than was characteristic of the prices of imported goods. In other 
words, the purchasing power of Canada’s exports declined drastically in 1930, export 
prices based on declared values in that year declining 17-8 p.c., while import 
prices declined only 1-4 p.c. From 1926 to 19382 export prices declined 56-2 p.c. 
compared to a decline in import prices of 37-6 p.c. 
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24.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1929 to 1932. 


Norr.—Figures for 1920-26 are given at pp. 601-602 of the 1929 Year Book, although these have since been 
somewhat revised in later estimates. Figures for 1927 and 1928 will be found at p. 5)1 of the 1932 Year Book. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Exports,| Imports,| Exports,| Imports,} Exports,| Imports,| Exports,} Imports, 
Item. Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible 
; and and and and and and and and 
Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- 
ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Commodity Trade — Re- $ $ g $ $ $ $ $ 
corded merchandise ex- 
ports and imports........ 1, 208, 338/1, 298,993) 905,370)1,008,479} 617,243) 628,098} 502,801) 452,614 
Unrecorded imports of 
SINS fact « OE Res Sire ~ 19,420 - 7,470 ~ 500 - - 


1, 208, 338]1,318,413} 905,370}1,015,949| 617,243] 628,598} 502,801) 452,614 
Deductions for settlers’ 
effects and other non- 


commercial imports..... —11,679| —24,614] —10,957| —23,814| —9,328) —16,751; —6,526) —14,048 
: 1,196, 659]1,293,799} 894,413} 992,135) 607,915} 611,847) 496,275] 416,566 
Deduction of overvaluation = - - - - 5,000 - 22,009 
Corrected total of commo- 
Wityesradesns cei so: 1,196, 659/1,293,799| 894,413) 992,135} 607,915} 606,847) 496,275] 438,566 
Exports and imports of gol 
coin and bullion......... 50,598 3,746] 25,343] — 39,062! 70,062 2,038} 60,825 2 1%5 


Correction for gold move- 
ment to convert to Can- 


adian currency.......... - ~ ~ = - = 7,919 - 
Freight payments and 

receipts, N.O.p............ 85,541} 130,855} 68,815) 100,908} 49,670) 76,528} 38,864] 58,864 
Tourist expenditures....... 309,379) 121,645} 279,238] 113,292) 250,776 76,452} 212,448 57, 403 
Interest payments and 

ROCOINUS Ie Reuse oo certs 87,886] 258,907} 88,220) 272,586) 70,722) 252,076} 56,000) 248,000 
Immigrant remittances.... 14,036 23,385 14,000 23,000 10,051 13,110 6, 080 7,127 
Government expenditures 

and receipts. ...../...... 11,750) 41,300} 11,750} 10,379; 11,750} 10,960 8,850} 10,379 
Government receipts, repa- 

NALIONSH: .. SsEh ee 4,325 - 4,000 - 1,295 - - - 
Charitable and missionary e 

contributions............ 900 1,800 900 1,800 900 1,800 500 1,000 
Insurance transactions...... 31,990} - 24,418] | 29,483 22,138 27,000 20,000} 24,000 17,000 
Advertising transactions... 4,000 5, 280 4,000 6, 000 3, 000 5,000 2,000 3,500 


Motion picture earnings... . 3, 750 3, 750 - 3,250 
Capital of immigrants and 

emierants.’..c fee cee 14,117 11,496 11, 083 9,424 OF LIS 3, 820 4,416 3,775 
Earnings of Canadian resi- 

dents employed in 

U.S.A. (net. figure)....... IB e725 = 3,696 
Exports and imports of 

electrical energy!........ - - - - = == = as 
Exchange,London and New 

York, on interest and 

maturity payments and : 

WECEIDUSs on hoe ac etioes - = - - 5,000 10,000 23, 750 
Known omissions such as 

direct . magazine  sub- 

scriptions, artists’ and 

entertainers’ receipts, 

radio programs, etc..... - - ~ - = 5,009 = 4,000 
Difference between all 

Exports and Imports?.. 65,475 159,533 : t= - 27,790 - 72,138 


Dotalatcr. 3.1 5.805 1,890, 381/1, 890, 38111,594,474]1,594,474]1,110,171/1,110,171] 928,927] 928,927 
1 Included in Commodity Trade since 1928. 2 Net capital movements and errors and omissions. 

In 1932 the balance of payments statement showed credits exceeding debits 
by approximately $72,000,000. Of this $23,000,000 is net capital exports and 
$49,000,000 is attributable to errors and omissions. ‘The net capital export was 
again accounted for largely by the payment of maturities and other debt-reducing 
transactions abroad. Outstanding features of the statement are the greater relative 
reduction of commodity imports as compared with exports, gold exports of 
$67,000,000 and tourist receipts of $212,000,000 in Canadian currency. Tourist 
traffic, gold and the purchase of Canadian securities. to the amount of $150,000,000 
were outstanding factors in bringing our international account into balance. 


1,857 = 750 = 


t 


CHAPTER XVII.--INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general 
statement on interprovincial trade. This is followed by sections dealing with the 
statistics of the grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal pro- 
ducts. Statistics of cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are 
next in order. In the latter part of the chapter will be found sections relating 
to various administrative services connected with trade, including: the payment 
of bounties; the granting of patents, copyrights and trade marks; and weights 
and measures, electricity and gas inspection. The concluding section of the chapter 
deals with the statistics of wholesale and retail merchandising. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade.' 


| Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each de- 
riving its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other 
words, the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the pro- 
vince of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern 


Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
In the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence and its tributaries. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 

4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards, and from the coast of Labrador to the Pacific 
and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast regionis sparsely inhabited by indigenous 
nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support or for exchange 
with the fur-trading companies, and with individual whalers and traders who visit 
the region. 


——____ 


1Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even 
the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those of British 
Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great 
extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 


Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 
before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 
and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Indeed, 
it was thought at the time of Confederation that the coal fields of Nova Scotia would 
furnish sufficient fuel for the needs of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, 
manufacturers of Ontario and Quebec found markets from one end of the Dominion 
to the other in exchange for the farm, mineral and other products required by 
large urban communities and produced principally in western and northern regions. 
Thus, the principle of comparative advantage is seen operating in the increased 
trade between the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally 
carried on over the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A 
comparatively new development is the inauguration of sea transport between 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia via the Panama Canal. (See pp. 702-703.) 


A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showing, for each province 
and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all railways 
(not the “on company service”’ freight), divided into 70 classes of commodities. 
The data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in 
each province, and are of use in computing the imports and exports of each province 
for each of the 70 classes of commodities. These statistics show rail traffic only, a 
limitation which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces 
having water transportation. Summary figures for all commodities are given in 
Table 1. 


The total revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada 
fluctuates to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the 
mining and construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. 
The general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 
tons of freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, 
a decrease to 114,600,778 tons and in 1930 a further decrease to 95,833,228 tons 
was reported and, with the continued industrial depression, there have been still 
greater decreases to 73,837,245 tons in 1931 and to 60,468,093 tons in 1932. 


Statements similar to that in Table 1 may be compiled for any of the 70 
commodities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade 
by rail in these commodities. For details see “Summary of Monthly Traffic 
Reports of the Railways of Canada, 1932” obtainable from the Dominion Bureau 


of Statisties. 
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1.— Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and the Provinces, for the 
calendar years 1931 and 1932. 


Originating in Canada | Received from Foreign Total Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Carried. 
Province. — 
1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
tons. tons. tons tons tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 243,158 148, 222 - 357 243,158 148,579 
INOVerSCOtlask. ais. ain: 5,786,663) 4,343,520 99,461 104,865} 5,886,124) 4,448,385 
New Brunswick............. 1,619,468] 1,187,667 552,058 424,864) 2,171,526] 1,612,531 
Quebec... *ecsarstes sees ees 7,966,254] 5,809,083} 2,902,224; 2,419,466} 10,868,478) 8,228,549 
Qitanid 4... eee a ae 14,181,196) 10,632,413} 17,567,402) 13,019,600} 31,748,598) 23,652,013 
Manitoba yacuecs to sae fee 3,763,454] 3,308,791 148, 409 118,392} 3,911,863} 3,427,183 
Saskatchewan..........0... 6,147,783] 6,095,923 312,004 271,063} 6,459,787] 6,366,986 
Al DOttaier ier skeen sors 8,052,695} 9,133,978 157, 134 99,465} 8,209,829] 9,233,443 
British Columbia...:....... 3,974,580} 3,154,067 363, 302 196,357} 4,337,882} 3,350,424 
Wotals “Gt 0.34509. 2 51,735,251) 43,813,664! 22,101,994) 16,654,4291 73,837,245) 60,468,093 
Terminating in Canada | Delivered to Foreign Total Freight 
or Specified Province. : Connections. Terminating. 
Province. 
1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island...... 259,873 202,599 34, 462 17,462 294,335 220,061 
INovarScotia.ve cao sincere ‘| 4,941,677} 38,702,259 321,938 347,655} 5,263,615] 4,049,914 
New Brunswick............. 1,575,705) 1,262,070} 1,084,565 792,808} 2,660,270) 2,054,878 
QueheGS.4 5. Pieter sets bt 8,694,610} 6,053,625) 4,045,014) 3,285,285) 12,739,624} 9,338,910 
COntaniGn tes, sks eceen Mees 21,771,633} 17,621,433) 13,298,804) 9,789,603] 35,070,437) 27,411,036 
Manitobae®, ..ccom sastts oa fs 3,873,804} 3,324,554 107,832 238,713} 3,981,636} 3,563,267 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,353,298! 3,503,492 281,944 158, 217}. -..3,.080,.2421 29-0, OOl 209 
ANS Ontars eet se te tate ae cee 3,271,434} 2,809,910 5, 059 1,702} 3,276,493] 2,811,612 
British) Columbiass;o.f.:hs. 3,140,846) © 2,224,317) 2,864,018) 3,758,897) 6,004,864; 5,983,214 
Totals cx see agucks 50,882,880| 40,704,259! 22,043,636, 18,399,342! 72,926,516] 59,094,601 


Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics.! 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pp. 581-583, an historical sum- 
mary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and sale 
of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the Canada 
Grain Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 amend- 
ments were dealt with at pp. 1047-1048 of the 1930 Year Book, and the Canada 
Grain Act, 1930, at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1931-32.—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of the 
Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1931 marketed: in the Western 
Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1931, to July 31, 1932, amounted to 
302-7 million bushels. <A carry-over of 114-3 million bushels from the previous 
crop year, together with some minor items, brought the stock of the Western 
Division to a total for the year of 417-0 million bushels (see the chart on p. 606 for 
particulars). As for distribution, 241-2 million bushels were commercially disposed 
of, the chief items of which were 83 million bushels exported to the United King- 
dom and 95 million bushels shipped to the Eastern Division. The direct exports 
to the United States were 4 million bushels and to other countries 41 million bushels. 
The total shipments from the Western Division were thus 223-5 million bushels. 
The wheat used by the milling companies for the manufacture of flour amounted 
to about 17-6 million bushels, of which 12-4 million bushels were ground into flour 
for domestic consumption. The all-rail movement eastward from the Western 
Division, including shipments to the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for 
grindings, was 120-2 thousand bushels. Lake shipments from Fort William and 


1Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Port Arthur were 146-3 million bushels, 95-1 million bushels going to Canadian ports 
and 51-2 million to United States ports. The shipments to Canadian and American 
ports represented, respectively, an increase of 38-0 p.c. and a decrease of 32-1 p.c. 
from 1930-31. The principal Canadian lake ports were those of lake Huron and 
Georgian bay, with receipts of 22-2 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 24-9 
million bushels. Among the United States’ lake ports, Buffalo was of chief import- 
ance in the handling of Canadian wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur 
and Fort William of 50-1 million bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver 
was 74-0 million bushels, as compared with 72-3 million in the previous crop year; 
320,000 bushels were exported through Prince Rupert, 518,000 from Victoria, and 
545,000 from Churchill. The seed requirements were estimated at 35-8 million 
bushels, feed for livestock and poultry at 16-9 million bushels, and the stocks at 
the end of the crop year were 109-0 million bushels. 

The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 18-5 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
95-2 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
19-6 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 133-4 million 
bushels. The distribution included 22-8 million bushels carried over in store into 
the following year, 51-8 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 
2-2 million bushels shipped through the winter ports of Saint John and Halifax. 
In addition, 33-4 million bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom 
and other countries via the United States Atlantic ports. The chief ports concerned 
with the movement of Canadian grain from both Divisions were New York, with 
shipments of 32-5 million bushels, Baltimore with 656,000 bushels, and Portland with 
248,000. 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 4-4 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 101-5 million bushels, to other 
countries 76-7 million bushels; 148-6 million bushels were shown to be shipped via 
Canadian ports and 71-8 million bushels via United States ports, after deducting 
15-8 million bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding the same to 
the Canadian movement. Total exports of wheat from Canada during-the crop 
year amounted to 182-8 million bushels. 

Table 3 shows for the licence years 19382 and 1933 the number of railway 
stations at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and their total 
storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for each class of elevator, 
with a summary showing the total of all elevators for each province. The growth 
of Canadian elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the expansion 
of grain acreage in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 
426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased to 1,909 
elevators and 105,462,700 bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 
bushels were reached in 1921. Further increases in the last few years have resulted 
in a total of 5,895 elevators with a capacity of 418,520,460 bushels in 1933. 

Table 4 gives summary statistics of the inspections of grain for 1927-32, detailed 
statistics given in previous Year Books being omitted to save space. The latter 
may be found in the Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada.! Tables 5 and 6 show 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1931 and 19382. 

Tables 7 and 8 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at Eastern 
elevators. 


1The latest report is for the crop year ended July 31, 1931, and may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GRAIN IN CANADA 607 
2.—Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada, crop year ended 
July 31, 1932. 
Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
1. On Hand, Aug. 1, 1931 bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Infarmerasnands-.ccseo eon 19,459,400} 52,603,500) 17,618,400 35,800 1,403, 600 
In Eastern elevators............... 14,344,612 1,786,218] 1,070,315 16,620} 1,849,404 
In flour mills and mill elevators, 
Western Division...:.........7.. 5.342, 594 1,210,473 963, 054 36, 032 82,776 
In country, private and terminal 
elevators, Western Division...| 28,806,758 3,457,504 1,544,512 199, 051 1,189, 081 
In interior elevators, Western Di- 
WISOINA: Soo Bk a 1,424,986 74, 553 14,746 104 4,124 
In Vancouver elevators............ 9,576,450 114,491 24,448 - 18,792 
In Prince Rupert elevators. . 6, 861 - ~ - - 
In public and private terminals, 
Western-Division <..0. 5.075... 45,701, 835 2,137,994 6,543,377 482,742 9,002,712 
Afloat for unloading at Canadian 
DOTts = se ee ee 2,388, 567 530,391 1,316,543 - 715,316 
instour milis® ...<) a Pee Sore. 2,138,330 761,097 85, 298 ~ - 
PAtPANSIG ee ee ee 4,888,570 750, 768 281,023 63, 558 151,418 
LOtais Ness >. 3 ee 134,078,963) 63,431,989) 29,461,716 833,914) 14,417,223 
PROLEOD er LOGE eae ets Fr Te aes, ices 321,325,000} 328,278,000} 67,382,600} 2,465,000) 5,322,000 
. Shipped In— 
From U.S.A. and other countries. . 216,328 1,936,384 5, 286 799,273 ~ 
. Total annual stocks (sum of 1, 2 and 3)| 455,620,291} 393,646,373] 96,849,602 4,098,187) 19,739,223 
. Shipped Out— 
Teo USTs Be ee ac: BRIS ea 4,473,293 36,940 9,322 245, 763 207 
To United Kingdom via Canadian 
and U.ScA. ports, ... Seer... 101,564,154} 6,819,881 4,758,715 4,872} 2,734,404 
To other countries via Canadian| - 
and U.S.A. ports: . = Cui eo.” 76,765,935| 6,754,290) 8,770,188 - 6,312,527 
EE OUALS URE cei de ees 182,803,382} 13,611,111) 13,538,225 250, 635 9,047,138 
. Milled consumption.................. 41,603, 760 6,904, 105 1,033,162 1,861, 664 132, 852 
Malfed export... 0. 5) 4 Pee ee 24,226,177} 4,718,058 - ~ 805 
‘Consumed in malting and brewing 
establishments. . .. .. a. seen... - - 4,625,979 - - 
Feed for livestock and poultry....... 26,502, 000 - - - - 
. Totals disposed of commercially (sum 
CeorandG)) te eo ee ee 275,135,319) 11,622,163) 19,197,366 2,112,299 9, 180,795 
UGA HOL SCOG. kiya). «oh Mamba ete 36, 887,400} 32,871,000} 7,515,200 226,850} 1,160,700 
. In store July 31, 1932— 
Metarmens: WANS: 5 ou. Gis. cess: 7.495,800} 22,823,000! 3,477,000 7.100 146, 000 
In Eastern elevators............... 17,839,890} 1,335,807 369, 709 33, (90! 15585; 827 
In country and private elevators, 
Western Division................ 27,499, 002 731,029 384, 330 126,113 502,278 
In flour mills and mill elevators.... 6,009, 490 733 , 000 966,123 47,266 30,385 
In interior terminals, Western Div. 102,412 4,444 42H 1,030 263 
sf ai Na and New Westmin- - 

Ge PIR nO eee 8,530,406 477,097 140, 881 199 7,983 
nr Vi obi and Prince Rupert..... 1,174,882 - - ~ - 
iC hurchiliecse.. vse oe 2,290,508 - - - - 
In public and private terminals, 

Fort William and Port Arthur..| 48,683,128 2,727,871 1, 296, 802 1,040, 165 2,542,044 
Afloat for unloading at Canadian 
OTC eee eee 6,597, 843 252,043 378,118 SoLdoS 544, 264 
Wa tlOur MNS. oa oe BER ee 2,895,905 476,995 78,735 - 37, 836 
APCEANSI See ee ee 2,725,540 288, 033 99 , 836 30,162 71,835 
HO GATS socal os eee artes os gi 844,806) 29,849,319 7,195, 655 1,321,358 5,418,715 
. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8 and 9). 443, 867,525) 87,953,593} 33,908,221 3,660,507| 15,760,210 
iuoases in cleaning... .... -OR2 S8ic.... 5,976,645 1,345,939 188,671 235, 654 125, 067 
. Grain, not merchantable............. 2. 826, 100 8,044,000 699, 200 65, 300 49,500 
. Balance, merchantable grain fed on 
farms or otherwise consumed in 
and moved out of Canada through 
eEnercebannels 20750 25k o oc ses 2,950,021} 296,302,841} 62,053,510 136,726} 3,804,446 
mebotalis: (sum '0 to:13)...< Jo eae. 455,620,291) 393,646,373} 96,849,602) 4,098,187) 19,739,223 
Amounts inspected..... 62 {Gt 0.56. 259,051,000} 42,075,958] 13,339,450 1,913,000 5,932,607 
. Per cent of crop inspected............ 80-6 12-8 19-8 77-6 11-1 
. Per, cent of commercial grain in- 
spected (line 15 of 10)............ 58-4 47-8 39-3 52-3 37-6 
. Commercial grain from season’s crop 
(SoA (lo) N, oc... PE BS. 272, 684, 834! —10, 285,780) —3,063,981 1,800,470 182, 287 
. Per cent of crops commercial grain 
EMEA GIOL Soe ae ee ee 84- - - 73-04 3-42 
Wales Ol crope..?........ 225.01 $| 129, 105, 000| _71, 538,000 15,794,000; 1,282,000} 1,564,000 
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3.—Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1932 and 1933. 


Norte.—Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 
507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be found in the 1924 Year Book, pp. 549-550. For 1925 and 1926 
see p. 616 of the 1927-28 Year Book, for 1927 and 1928 see p. 609 of the 1929 Year Book, for 1929, p. 624 of 
the 1931 Year Book and 1930 and 1931, p. 508 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Division, Elevator and Province. 


WESTERN DiIvIsIOoN. 
Country Elevators— 
Manitobains cctdcc Das Sea Aen. tee 


Alberta rae he oh so i en es See 
British:@olumpbia. «637i. eee. ceo. ee eee 


CONEATIO Nee een ace ot Grant Reine canna eee 
Totals, Country Elevators....,........... 


Private Country Elevators— 
Manitobantet 260... ARER. Pak. es. Seer. See. 


TotalsMallMlevatorseve wb chet adc. 


Private Terminal— 
Ontario iiss clase heen one © Sate ee ae 


Alberta} ec: 2s oe es rs: 
Totals, Private Terminals................ 
Public Terminal— 


Ontario eee Be... Aenea eo 


Alberta (Hae. Ts. c6ac SER BRE co ee Se 


Totals, Public Terminals................ 


Semi-Public Terminal— 
CONEATIOR A tence ees ee 


Totals, Semi-Public Terminals........... 
Eastern Division. 
Eastern Elevators— 


Ontarians S.cadener a cette dena ae eRe ey ation eer aoe 
Quebec, ee ie 5. LEER Re Le ee Pe ee 


Totals, Hastern: Divasion:...<.st.4240.ceee 


Summary by Provinces— 
Nova Scotis...:o0 .#.... 235. 18 Oe). eee eee Be 


Alberta 0350. 3... ee ODS ss Ree Re 


1932. 1933. 
Elevators. | Capacity. Elevators. | Capacity. 
No. bush. No. bush. 

733 23,375,300 723 23,015, 850 
B35) 103,096,350 3, 238 102,274,050 
1,749 65, 243, 900 1, 769 66,481, 900 

11 369,000 10 349,000 
1 40,000 1 40,000 
5,730 192, 124,550 5,741 192, 160, 800 
3 50,000 3 100,000 
3 66, 500 Be 53,000 
4 140,000 4 140,000 
10 256, 500 9 293,000 
10 181,500 6 167,500 
9 106,500 10 139,000 
5 152,000 3} 63,000 
10 800,000 10 442,000 
1 185,000 1 185,000 
ou) 1,425,000 30 996,500 
7 1,940,000 7 1,940,000 
14 5,317,450 13 4,292,450 
6 4,585,550 6 4,585,500 
14 4,075,000 15 4,095,000 
1 200,000 2 570,000 
42 16, 118,000 43 15,482,950 
2 9,000,000 2 9,000,000 
1 2,500,000 - - 
44 11,000,000 2 11,000,000 
3 6,250,000 3 6, 250,000 
a 2,135,000 2 1,900,000 
11 30, 885, 000 9 28,150,000 
26 83,657, 210 25 83,592,210 
- - 2 3,500,000 
7 17,058,000 8 18,758,000 
33 100,715,210 35 105,850,210 
18 50,100,000 18 50, 100,000 
7 21,787,000 ii 21,787,000 
2 1,500,000 D 1,500,000 
1 2,200,000 1 2,200,000 
28 75,587,000 28 75,587,000 
- 2,200,000 1 2,200,000 
7 1,500,000 2 1,500,000 
! 21,787,000 7 21,787,000 
55 144,922,210 54 144, 857, 210 

761 31,424, 250 747 31,075,800 
3,256 118, 854, 900 3, 258 118,051,550 
ieeio 75,860,900 1,794 77,029,900 

32 20,562,000 32 22,019,000 
5,889 417,111, 260 5,895 418,520,460 


QUANTITIES OF GRAIN INSPECTED 
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4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain ge ecb during the crop years ended July 31, 


Eastern 
Division. 
bush. 


272, 832 
550, 888 


823,720 


Western 
Division. 
weer et 


Total. 


bush. 


336, 267,657] 396,851,400 
388 308, 880 


336, 845, 045|| 397, 160, 280 


1927-28. 

Eastern >. 

Division, | Total. 
bush. bush. 


12,889,583] 409, 740,983 
311, 247 620, 127 


13,200,830] 410,361, 110 


1,830,717 
7,294, 055 


8, 664, 908 


226, 586 
10,560 


38,576, 160 
27,834,900 

4,116,280 
12,359, fee 


¥ 


8,000 


29,294,517 
47, 831,555 

4,703,650 
16,513,908 


127,000 
1,212,600 


18, 859, 546 


1928-29. 


23, 218, 666 
168, 206 


488,612 476 


436, 448,221] 481, 402, 600 


219, 201, 680 


1, 024, 396 798,320 


1, 663, 425 
1,053, 564 


7,233, 431 
225,572 


46,419,925 
' 52,565, 564 
2,991,600 
15,860,431 


296, 572 


16, 965, 000 
22,845,000 
1,540,000 
5,380,000 


2,000 


105, 000 
556, 150 


355, 000 
2,550, 500 


33,562,864) 610,606,464) 267,393,150 


1930-31. 


8, 604, 368 
231, 135 


258,719, 120 


296, 866, 802 
6 146, 880 


63, 701 


8, 835, 503 


527,159 
79, 800 


1,828, 771 
235, 700 


297,530,503] 258, 866, 000 


41,510,000 
13, 264, 000 
1,913,000 
3,000, 000 


4,000 


32,762, 159 
23,611,800 
4,131,500 
9,578,771 


239, 700 


294,000] 244,500 


Grain. 
Western 
Division. 
bush. 
Spring wheat. .et ci. caus. 335, 994, 825 
Winterwheat: ev... es 26,500 
Totals, Wheat....... 336, 021,325 
Onan ae Soe ks ese 27,463,800 
SRO sc cttr eee ate ake a ante 40,537,500 
Eee Se steals ara sick 4,703, 650 
Dee er ek aia ee 7,849,000 
NC GTRRIY RN te. See ese 4 3,500 
Buck wheats. ieee o sores. ee. 32,000 
CAS certs sad arte ons ~ 
Ky vel ke ee ee 1,000 
SéReonInes eit. k eles ke es 55,000} 
Mixed grains...... nS ist eae 930, 900 
Totals, Grain...... 417,597,675 
Grain. 
Sprinpawiheat cians... ice ac. 465,393, 810 
Winterwiheat. cscs... i006 os 856, 190 
Totals, Wheat....... 466, 250, 000 
Qa tere 6 otters Heys sco a ores 44,756,500 
gl at ae ce Re ee ee 51,512,000 
LE Sy oh oe Soh NA de ee 2,991, 600 
ISSUE 2° seeaagheeG an Serger aeee 8,627,000 
Cooma tte peters «six. 5.8 thats - 
GMC WORE Seco cles ste: 1,000 
A BA eet ht eam esis Oats sed - 
ROUGE nes ec aae se cata eta - 
ULORUIN GS ee tas Mok es aus we pxee 355, 000 
NEOG GRAIG ene) 5 ko a bs 2,550, 500 
Totals, Grain...... 577,043, 600 
Grain. 
POTION GAS «scars, s,ccete soto. 288, 262, 434 
Winter wheat............... 432, 566 
Totals, Wheat....... 288, 695, 000 
(ORS cae anes Oe 32, 235,000 
PATIOV tant sae tees totes. 23,532,000 
LECTIN ete oA eo 4,131,500 
SE lee oc 2 7, 750,000 
OS ake cea ee ae - 
Bmekwheatis...:iikecee eens 4,000 
Reereareete ier, 28. ee i A - 
OO Ae - 
PIELOOMINES oor. uae has ss eee - 
Maxed grains: 3522556623... 294,000 
Totals, Grain...... 356, 641,500 
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11,506, 933 


368, 148, 433) 318,801, 500 


1,122,381] 39,698,541 

2,067,362} 29,902, 262 

-| 4'116,280 

8,727,633] 21,087,513 

- 7,500 

206,498] 214,498 

5,358 5,358 

= 127,000 

1,800} 1,214; 400 

25,331,862| 506,734,462 
1929-30. 

9,221,538] 228, 423,218 

264,000} 1,062,320 

9,485,538| 229,485,538 

465,281} 17,430, 281 

35,000] 22,880,000 

-| 1,540,009 

747,656| 6,127,656 

53,800 55,800 

= 105, 000 

= 556, 150 

10, 787,275| 278, 180, 425 
1931-32. 

15,000] 258, 734, 120 
170,000] 316,880 
185,000] 259,051,000 
565,958] 42,075,958 

75,450} 13,339,450 

-|  1,913/000 
2,932,607} 5,932,607 
6, 600 6, 600 
238,496] 242, 496 
1,000 1,000 

e 244, 500 

_ 4,005,111] 322,806, 111 
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5.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 
gation seasons 1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 

Grain. To To Total To To Total 

Canadian Whats BAe Canadian Was. shh 
Ports. Ports. Shipments. Ports. Ports. Shipments. 
Wheat ..bush.| 78,370,500) 67,646,510} 146,017,010) 118,539,851] 47,357,395) 165,002,304 
OBS oe eee bush.| 16,482,412 837,110] 17,319,522) 12,267,186 31,442} 12,298,568 
Barleyantk. ta. oe bush.| 15,503,856 5,637,569} 21,141,416 8, 282, 333 129,058 8,411,391 
Hilaxseeds ... tae. Seaee: bush, 1,200,061 1,041, 600 2,241, 661 907,012 362,579 1,269,591 
i (eee FORT ae re bush. LT i78, 220 1,808, 671 3,586, 892 7,479, 900 1,124,154 8, 604, 054 
Oat scalpings. .....4.<. bush - - ~ ~ ~ - 
Lotalseeneenes bush.| 113,335,050) 76,971,451] 190,308,501] 147,476,222) 49,004,628] 196,480,850 
Screenings. toes. eles tons 14,677 22,566 37, 248 16,347 2,220 18,567 
6.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 


Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1931 and 1932. 


1930-31. 
Grain. 
Lake. Rail. Total. 
bush. bush. bush. 
Wheat— 

INostailards ta) oye elon oosO7o 623] 15,186,299 
Non! INorthern: 2-5-2. cl) lO, d2oyou 667| 76,724, 528 
ING. 2) Northern eee 39, 762,472 385] 39,762,857 
INOASMNOnterliaween eae 9, 289, 640 7,500 9,297, 140 
INO 4 erent ed sane osc tere 5,851,921 517 5, 852, 438 
Othemerades.se. 50 see 28,019, 715 290,186] 28,309,901 
Totals, Wheat........ 174,833,295 299,878) 175,133,163 
Oatmeal erst cc sc «ae 15,910,805 1,214,064) 17,124,869 
Hye yr Cz aot IS os ore or 25,000,470 58,767| 25,059, 237 
Baxseed gesichtet geek news 8,353, 963 197, 882 3,551, 845 
LEU O late er Pad avalon oven: 3, 240, 022 52 3, 240,074 
Feed oats, shorts............ 341, 865 75, 780 417, 645 
Mi xedgor ats 45.4259 <.sicrh ee 245,546 13, 431 258,977 
Totals, Other Grain.| 48,092,671 1,559,976! 49,652,647 


7.—CGanadian Grain Handled at 


1931-32. 

Lake. Rail. Total. 

bush. bush. bush. 
14,199, 785 ~ 14,199, 785 
39,589, 660 1,915) 39,090 25.05 
47,068, 695 1,500} 47,070,195 
24,424,392 4,560) 24,428,952 
8,104,082 8,973 8,113,055 
12,997,373 97,359} 13,094, 732 
146,383, 987 114,307] 146,398, 294 
12, 808, 146 492,588) 13,300,734 
11, 150, 823 12) 302) 10 163-125 
1,103,455 5,089 1,108,544 
9, 730,596 4,290 9, 734, 886 
315,416 4,500 319,916 
54,082 10,517 64,599 
35,162,518 529,286| 35,691,804 


Eastern Elevators, by crop years ended July 31, 


1924-32. 

Year. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Total 

Grain. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Receipts— 
1923-1924. a are ie. eee 223,719,604) 49,154,956) 15,562,501 . 653,807 3,377,790] 292,468, 658 
1 Oe OD a barmusrarerancaciorover tes 153,399,076) 54,899,163} 15,991,065 1,506,975 6,229,093) 232,025,372 
OO 51 O26. aitus Be. ca et 215,549,103} 62,779,106} 32,688,079 1, 287, 532 2,541,379] 314, 845, 199 
ODO OD (Sete dtsrattratoeen i ndbstess 198,210,174); 24,508,721) 32,791,627 1, 638, 413 4,078,293] 261,227,228 
WORT TO2Rietet ects Ca aes ee, 208; 21:2), 620) 21.019. 260|) al dalea. ono 2,198,833] 10,777,836] 265,831,895 
102831929) eee Pele cis skh 289,646,130} 38,856,198} 27,046,998 1,988,872} 10,945,419] 368,483, 617 
1929-1980). WERRORS « osc ute 132,356,863} 15,932,469 8,381, 291 658, 303 3,226, 137} 160).550,063 
L9OSO AOS] +. 2 Seionturay is Os oe 178,120,479} 20,874,442] 37,555,371 1,710,059 6, 226, 473] 244, 486, 824 
OSI 1932), . eee ORE Pe. cee 
Shipments— 

1923-1924 216,711,059} 44,512,029) 15,297,057 604,501 3,237, 745| 280,362,391 
1924-1925 148,380,185) 52,213,123} 15,333,397 1,449, 328 6,059,319] 223,485,302 
1925-1926 205, 741,857} 57,670,028) 31,083,209 15257,.045 2,491,492) 298,244, 131 
1926-1927 189,398,463} 22,852,198) 32,277,421 1,577,210 3,975, 862| 250,082,400! 
1927-1928 192,649,455) 25,415,986) 17,014,366 2,119,837) 10,268,711] 247,468,355 
TGR LO 29 sd orrevensmcrcscstdvone re sre 270,189,952} 34,671,277) 25,443,949 1,971,246 9,774,481] 342,000,905 
£O2D=1930%. 42 4..208. 8a. 0 111,077,966} 13,372,999 6, 734, 676 657,101 1,654, 237| 133,496,979 
veaaas Oe Oe Re ee ae 163,730,581} 19,086,592] 36,485,055 1,693, 439 4,378, 874| 225,374,541 


lIncludes 1,246 bushels of buckwheat. 
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8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by Classes of Ports, during the 
crop year ended July 31, 1932. 


1 Buckwheat. 


Ports. Wheat Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Total 
Lake Huron and Georgian bush. bush. bush bush bush bush. 
Bay Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1931.....| 2,973,120 644, 660 16,930 15,897 98,281 3, 748, 888 
Receipts—Water.......... 22,291,487 | 2,913,228 374,488 286, 189 736,955 | 26,602,347 
Total handle Peres eran 25,264,607 | 3,557,888 391,418 302,086 835,236 | 30,351,235 
Shipments—Water........ 725, 827 73,771 49, 651 - - 849, 249 
LECT apa ee .| 19,349,691 | 2,901,377 315, 949 287, 283 835,236 | 23,689,536 
Total shipments.......... 20,075,518 | 2,975,148 365, 600 287, 283 835,236 | 24,538,785 
In store, July 31, 1932.....| 5,189,089 582,740 25,818 14, 803 - 5,812,450 
Lower Lake Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1931..... 2,190, 880 270,077 269,110 - 422,901 3,152,968 
Receipts—Water.......... 42,020,320 | 2,337,074 | 4,102,930 285,218 | 3,754,167 | 52,499,704 
LE ees erareencnoee 151, 423 69, 895 tie a7 - 82,700. 315, 290 
Totalnandled s.ose..2.¢..% 44,362,623 | 2,677,046 | 4,383,312 285,213 | 4,259,768 | 55,967,962 
Sbipments—Water........ 29,977, 727 1,106,435 3,530,457 81,709 3,905,873 33, 602,201 
GE Re 10, 509, 973 1,364, 116 800, 940 180,017 304,442 | 13,159,488 
Total shipments.......... 40,487,700 | 2,470,551 | 4,331,397 261,726 | 4,210,315 | 51,761,689 
In store, July 31, 1982.....| 3,874,923 206,495 51,915 23,487 49,453 4,206, 273 
St. Lawrence Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1931.....} 9,216,268 873,110 784, 253 723 719,266 | 11,593,620 
Receipts—Water.......... 60,652,307 | 9,289,018 | 11,121,983 424,917 | 7,771,815 | 89,260,040 
18420 oe ee Ne, 9,789,770 173,984 78,427 - 504,029 | 10,546,210 
MotsinanGlede.k «rh 5... os 79, 658,345 | 10,336,112 | 11,984,663 425,640 | 8,995,110 | 111,399,870 
Shipments—Water........ 62,279,027 | 5,567,771 | 10,486, 841 - 7,136,580 | 85,470,219 
Rinilerennses 8,658,805 | 4,230,106} 1,272,933 425,640 436,012 15,023,496 
Total shipments.......... 70,937,832 | 9,797,877 | 11,759,774 425,640 | 7,572,592 | 100,493,715 
In store, July 31, 1932.....| 8,720,513 538, 235 224, 889 - 1,422,518 | 10,906,155 
Seaboard ports— 
+ On hand, Aug:-I, 1931....... 9, 646 - 18 ~ 607, 252 616, 916 
Receipts—Water.......... = = = = - - 
Ae «coh ca. oan 2,099, 802 492,888 350, 326 - 513,500 3,456,516 
hotel wandledem .. ssc eee 2,109,448 492,888 350, 344 - 1,120,752 4,073, 432 
Shipments—Water........ 2,109, 083 447,946 350, 326 - 1, 120, 652 4,028,007 
FAI ba ces eneae 2 365 14, 765 _ - 100 15, 230 
Total shipments......... <| 2,109,448 462,711 350, 326 - i h205 02 4,043,237 
In store, July 31, 1932..... - 30,177 18 ~ - 30,195 


Flour-milling in 1931.—The flour and grist mills industry in Canada in 
1931 numbered 1,265 operating establishments, with a capital investment of 
$61,069,192 and a total daily capacity of 112,048 barrels of flour. The mills were 
distributed by provinces as shown in Table 9. Statistics of their employees, value 
of products, etc., for the latest year available will be found in Table 7 of the chapter 


on manufactures, p. 424 of this volume. 


9.—_Flour Mills of Canada, with their Equipment and Capacity, 1931, with Totals 


for 1939. 
oS a eee pe pacity 
an opping ota ro) 
Province. Grist Mills. Mills. Rolls Stones. Flour 
Mills. Mills. 
No No. No pairs pairs. bri. per day. 
Prince Edward Island....... 15 3 18 12 706 
Ora CO LIS. «2 is Shy oan - 6 10 16 18 5 168 
New Brunswick............. 9 21 30 66 2 526 
ieee mc: SNe fi. s Be 77 275 852 585 153 13,614 
BOGE TICY BIG ah <. «5.3, « ay caus: asc ik 141 529 670 2,228 52 55,427 
DUCES 0G i a a rr 29 9 38 554 at 12,090 
Saskatchewan............... 45 15 60 522 15 13, 957 
Meperibedt hese. bo waded. 44 31 (A) 699 1 14,166 
British Columbia........... 6 - 6 79 6 1,394 
Totals, 1930.....:. 372 893 1,265 4,825 253 112,048 
Totals, 1930......... 383 894 1,277 5,119 248 117,407 
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Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products. 


The estimated value of farm live stock and poultry in Canada in 1931 was 
$511,438,000, or 120-3 p.c. of the value of field crops grown during the year. In 
gross value of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is depend- 
ent chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years been 
one of the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594-595 a brief historical 
description of the development and present position of the live-stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals compiled from the decennial censuses, 
(871 to 1931. A summary of this data is given in Table 10. 


10.—Animals in Canada and Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by 
census years 1871-1931. 


a Animals in Canada. Animals Killed or Sold and Wool Sold. 
ear. | 
Cattle.1 Sheep. Swine. Cattle! Sheep. Swine. Wool. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. lb. 

TS The cree tee 2,484, 655 8, 155,509 1,366, 083 507,725 1,557, 4380 1,216,097 11,103,480 
LSS eee ae 3,382,396 3,048,678 1,207,619 657, 681 1,496,465 1,302,503 11,300, 736 
1SOl See eres ka 3,997,023 2,563,781 1, 733, 850 957,737 1,464,172 1,791, 104 10,031,970 
TOOT wee erro 5,576,451 2,510, 239 2,353,828 || 1,086,353 1,329,141 2,497, 636 10,657,597 
19R12 Re hes ae 6,526, 083 2,174,300 3,634,778 1, 752, 7923 949,039) 2,771,7553 6,933, 955 

OS OL See Ser ee 8,519, 484 3, 203, 966 3,404, 730 1,616,6263) 1,027,9693| 1,779,2573| 11,338,268 
TOSI 2a 8 eas. 7,990, 947 3,608,540 4,716,761 - - ~ - 


1Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. q ; 
2Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken in April, so that a greater number of 


young animals is included. , ; : 
3Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data 
given for the previous years (the 1911 amounts being partly estimated).— 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
(CS Dt BR ah. aera eV ore eee Ae RA, a oor 2) Suen & 1,915,059 1,097,015 4,282,624 
O21 eRe te Mis Baad ar coe ce ee ee CN ac 2,097,390 1,217,987 2,972,331 


In Table 11 are given statistics showing the numbers of animals on farms for 
the years 1921 to 1932, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for the 
quinquennium 1921-25. 


11.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1921-32. 
(Average number for 1921-25=100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Horses. ster nar Sheep. Swine. 
LOD Ue hore erate vic celia ce cise rater ec ererere er nena ins ee rates 105-1 99-9 110-6. 121-4 88-9 
|! Rene as iS its GE SP ERS 3 a5 yar OMe AS 2 2 100-6 100-2 102-2 107-8 90-3 
1923 eS Se eee ete eee ee Decne ted ox ho nen mars 97-3 97-8 | 95-5 91-0 101-6 
19D 4 Mee tees, trata oh igleomee eee ERE 98-9 99-7 98-0 88-7 117-0 
LOZDEE 8.5, PEEETS.. 28 Fanti ck arene a Ae tolls aNeh, oe Ree 98-0 102-5 93-7 91-0 102-1 
5 LYS cry Ae UR Re ct CR TV che Oe re PO te MAE 93-7 102-7 80-9 103-8 100-6 
Dir eet At ac fealiaton pete Sedona eet Sete fe St ie 94-3 103-8 90-1 107-8 108-3 
1T92S8- Ee) :! ates Boe cic acorns Soca edt SOO en eT ec 93-1 101-1 85-3 112-9 103-8 
1929 Pee Bes fc Scceg atte sal ate dais ahs ee ae RPS tae ona ete 93-1 98-5 87-9 120-1 101-1 
DOS Oe ee fie cic Sarco orctela ic aoteiattds Ahr eC ae eee ees 90-8 98-5 89-8 122-1 92-3 
LOS Lee Sake se ce Soe Ge haite ete attra cee. 86-3 90-0 79-1 119-2 108-8 
13D Pee Re 2 lo a ccaisia ace oe tec eC ee ee 85-2 96-9 83-6 120-4 107-0 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1931.—The numbers of cattle and hogs sold at 
stockyards showed increases of 39,953 and 180,143 respectively in 1931 as compared 
with 1930. Cattle sold numbered 646,442 in 1931, 606,489 in 1930, 799,485 in 1929, 
875,428 in 1928 and 958,872 in 1927. The total numbers of hogs sold were 1,084,582 

1Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For 
more detailed information on this subject see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, published 
annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also ‘“Live Stock Market and Meat Trade Review’’, pub- 


lished annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. See also the 
material in Chapter VIII under the heading ‘‘Farm Live Stock and Poultry’’. 
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in 1931, 904,439 in 1930, 1,060,542 in 1929, 1,090,316 in 1928, and 1,117,555 in 1927. 
Sales of calves decreased from 311,756 in 1930 to 307,082 in 1931, and sheep sales in- 
creased from 483,645 in 1930 to 527,102 in 1931. 

Table 12 shows the receipts for sale at the various stockyards and a partial 
disposition of the live stock sold in 1930 and 1931. 


12.—Total Receipts of Live Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, calendar years 1930 and 1931. 


1930. 1931. 
Market and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and_ || Cattle. | Calves.) Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
No No No No No. No No No 
Toronto— —~ 
Receipts (Motsls)s...o5..00.as ces 276,184) 103,415} 195,557] 208,378] 277,129] 105,399] 194,508} 219,960 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter Stock to Packers..} 200,638} 49,925] 181,815} 159,469] 189,996) 52,423) 169,400) 166,227 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers] 24,097} 22,586} 8,470) 40,278] 29,645) 382,401} 18,667] 42,995 
3. Store Stock to Country 


IRONS et Cleator: 45,681) 10,943 ~ - || 50,234) 8,827 - - 
Montreal (Pt. “st. Charles)— 
Riaeeints (Votes) ccc. vicsuestc os sie 52,246] 107,903} 144,669] 136,380) 52,645] 102,566] 184,683} 147,168 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter Stock to Packers..| 44,213} 45,657} 86,807] 92,812) 44,848) 36,217} 110,441] 102,929 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers} 14,061] 62,726] 86,357] 39,408)) 13,015) 64,357] 106,990} 44,301 
3. ae lat Saas to Country 


Woinbsy hme ss elie ks: - 747 - - = = s 2 
Montreal (Bast End)— 
Receipts; (Lotals)icts..63 backs 6s 11,697} 28,302} 18,734] 12,206) 12,341] 30,420) 24,660) 14,397 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 3,826] 7,679] 2,949) 4,411] 2,586) 3,741! 5,923] 4,797 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 7,548} 21,835) 15,841 7,781) 10,085) 26,014; 21,002 9,400 
3. Store Stock to Country 
TEC) Bg SE eR Pe Oe - - - - - - - - 
Winnipeg— 
popes oe BP Aire eA gr 155,623] 41,531] 242,003] 60,768]| 200,935} 45,828] 358,146) 81,500 
ipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers.} 91,816] 30,569] 114,251] 52,665)! 121,200} 36,022) 268,615) 77,140 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers} 3,378) 3,815] 9,539} 2,469 335 299} 1,149 68 
8. Store Stock to' Country 


Coles POMILS Ea noc oe eek 36,121} 3,033 ~ -— || 38,752] 3,825 - - 
algary— 
Rarcots NOtHIS) hence cena 47,632| 13,101] 95,091] 28,780] 42,261} 8,670} 838,742} 20,878 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers.} 48,277 852| 86,015} 19,489] 38,330 220} 73,813} 17,670 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers} 2,211 85 350 166} 2,759 4 474 680 
3. Store Stock to Country 
IPOUNUS Re civ dteree tae ek tee 8,381 - - - 8,645 - - - 
Edmonton— 
Receiptsy(Lotals) ds... s6ssdes 33,884] 11,425] 85,436] 15,118] 34,190} 8,678) 101,062) 14,289 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter Stock to Packers.} 21,096} 8,779} 59,116) 9,156) 20,357 6,345] 73,320) 11,068 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 2,356 1,896} 5,404 4,454 1,304 718} 4,159 2,167 
38. Store Stock to Country 


hE SER Apia e Be 9,741 707 - - 9,565) 1,355 - 7 
Prince Albert— 
Mecemesi(Potals):sceceis. veccc es yy: 563] 24,236 898} 3,233 415) 26,140 935 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 1,726 294} 22,530 620) 1,697 278) 24,022 878 
2, Slaughter Stock to Butchers 174 42 140 72 220 65 373 43 
3. Store Stock to Country 
Pipintie se! 5 trate. chet 1,735 177 - - 1,111 85 = = 
Moose Jaw— 
Receipts ean Dees 17,402} 3,684] 37,245} 23,352] 13,833} 2,900) 30,306) 23,092 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers.| 10,340) 2,063} 27,575) 13,037] 9,767) 1,414) 21,878) 14,953 
2. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 46 22 35 6 34 17 62 57 
3. Store Stock to Country 
OPO Ly RCE 8 Se eae ae ee 5,466} 1,350 - - 3,301 1,397 - - 
Saskatoon— 
meceipts (Totals). .....55 0.00.56. 8,099} 1,832] 61,468] 2,765) 9,875} 2,206) 81,335) 4,883 
Le gaia 
1. Slaughter Stock to Packers. 3,857; 1,101] 46,926} 1,994] 38,757). 1,357) 69,203) 3,497 
9. Slaughter Stock to Butchers 1,820 587| 3,218 528 1,554 430} 2,189 703 


3. Store Stock to Country 
AMINE este ops 01s ula oe 1,709 65 - | - 2,004 129 - - 
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The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1931 shows a falling- 
off in calves, but an increase in cattle, swine and sheep. Total shipments in 1931 
with comparative figures for 1930 in parentheses were as follows: cattle 329,271 
(258,365); calves 94,906 (105,966); swine 815,275 (696,258); and sheep 158,830 
(144,018). Saskatchewan was the largest shipper in the aggregate and also the 
largest shipper of cattle, reporting 106,827 cattle, 18,821 calves, 261,258 swine and 
38,619 sheep. Alberta led in swine and sheep shipments and Ontario in shipments 
of calves. 


The marketings of live stock through stockyards, by direct shipment to 
packers, or by export according to provinces of origin for che calendar year 1931 
are given in Table 13. In Table 14 are given the statistics of the grading of animals 
from five provinces marketed through the stockyards in 1931. 


13.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stockyards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1931. 


Live Stock. ev ae Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. ne eae Alberta. | Total. 
No No No No. No No No 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards........ 353 26,888} 281,116 91,776} 129,376 96,372} 625,881 
Direct to packers........... - 202 22,736 2,823 5,062 19,742 50,565 
Direct for export.........<. 1,140 1,259 11,413 537 2,481 6, 220 23,050 
Totals, Cattle....... 1,493) 28,349), 315,265 95,136} 136,919} 122,334) 699,496 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards........ 1,343 85,917 145,127 26,760 24,881 18,157) . 302,185 
Directitompackerse.... see - 13 16,899 858 1,473 14,848 34,091 
Direct tOnexpolte.. 1.1. 191 242 1,739 - 53 8 2,233 
Totals, Calves....... 1,534 86,172} 163,765 27,618 26, 407 33,013} 338,509 
Hogs— . 
Totals to stockyards........ 2,878 84,758! 283,347] 178,257) 333,602). 295,588) 1,178,430 
Direct ito packers........)... 16,091 27,128) 837,815 95, 453 65,248] 427,754} 1,469,489 
Direct forexportinn & «. ee 412 31 - = - 10 453 
Totals, Hogs........ 19,381) 111,917) 1,121,162) 268,710} 398,850) 723,352) 2,648,372 
Sheep— 
Totals to.stockyards....... 14,819} 146,039] 213,506 47,216 54,027 67,553] 543,160 
Direct LO: PACKErS.5 ete ceee 190 - 51,806 3,817 4,647 41,071 101,531 
Direct forexportuss.c.... ae 170 2 666 - - 162 1,000 
Totals, Sheep....... 15,179; 146,041) 265,978 51,033 58,674; 108,786) 645,691 


Store cattle purchased........ - 929 91,790 12,651 9,321 157D22 | eetloOnoke 
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14.—Grading of the Live Sfock from several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1931. 


Live Stock and Grade. NES Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. pee Alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1. Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 1b.— 
Good and choice......... - 199 16,353 6,206 7,760 8,794 39,312 
Bee. RT ROE Ee 28 1,074 39,380 10, 295 14,855 7,657 73,289 
Commons ese ots eee 21 2, 863 14, 293 7,404 11,367 6,789 42,737 
Steers aaBe 1,050 1lb.— 
Good and choice a eS 114 1,469 21,248 4,428 8,024 11,635 46,918 
INNES CLAM INN: Kern Rk asec eee 55 1,516 25,735 3,827 8,302 7,294 46,729 
POCOMIMON wees. ee Ten 29 423 2,786 907 1,805 3,649 9,599 
Heifers— 
Good and choice......... 7 237 11,677 4,878 6,743 3,454 26,996 
DOGMA turnouts ios 8 429 33,049 5,545 7,981 2,769 49,781 
TOMTOM. estates cds es j1 1,099 12,012 3, 088 Rw dot) 2,007 22,332 
Fed Calves— 
Good and choice......... 1 26 7,415 2 ton 2,448 2,027 14,074 
NTBCITE tne les « cnet 7 28 7,502 1,448 1,834 3,163 13,977 
‘ows— 
Goods ate tases) tec toetes 23 1,659 13,510 3,818 4,876 5,563 29,449 
IMEGGTUING A artless he wats 31 3,216 17,341 6,779 6, 294 2,403 36, 064 
Comimone seein veswcdet 3 1,800 12,614 2,543 2,308 1,509 20,777 
ee and Cutters...... 3 5,101 10,387 1, 282}- 1,104 908 18,785 
ulls— 
ale PO AR i eT oe chee ee 4 411 2,794 700 771 518 5,198 
ni Oe SS he 8 2,584 6, 834 912 152: 724 12,214 
Sigsher e Bad Feeder Steers— 
GOO. KO oc sg 5s he 298 8,803 10,381 15,772 (Al 42,995 
Wonton sis oc e oes - 1,012 12,502 8,907 11,827 6, 832 41,080 
Stock Gasés and Heifers— ° 
BOCES, wae Cott He Se a ~ - 40 2,756 3,576 oye 9,594 
Goumone rns ooo. ark - : 4] 2,017 25565 1,565 6,196 
Milkers and Springers...... ~ 1,095 3,807 617 428 291 6, 238 
nelassified eos, SsbA - 341 993 886 3,819 5,508 1 547 
NOtalS: ion te 353 26,888) 281,116 91,776) 129,376 96,372) 625,881 
2, Calves, Veal— 
Good and choice......... 15 Cipoke 49,080 11,520 9,373 7,928 85,128 
Common and medium 152 36, 933 87, 453 15,237 ja | 10, 163 165, 169 
PRD eS ior rea nara te ar a Ea 1,176 41,772 8,594 O04 66 51,888 
Totals. SS et. 1,343 85,917 145,127 26,769 24,881 18,157 302,185 
3. Hogs— 
elec’: PACOMa, «5. stacure sisno's 141 5, 652 66,737 25,626 29,387 22,878 150,421 
PS ACONA sh bite. Ries tees 594 20,585 131,319 63 , 888 95,944 83,191 395,521 
| SATO oY =) eat ae Be a Ra 935 31,561 54, 933 Ma OAD 98,578 150, 903 364,111 
MTOM NGS Ae ce oe. wre 183 3,174 6,401 6, 856 14, 200 8,158 38,972 
Eixtra heavies............ 102 1,927 1,582 3,584 7,216 1,948 16,359 
Lights and feeders........ 736 20,294 16,505 36, 704 68, 016 22,228 164, 483 
BOWS NO ass. cobalt toe 76 631 1.220 5,902 14,507 3,250 25,586 
NOG AN Ope cack vf clrniees ares 82 762 4,057 3, 034 4,678 2,716 15,329 
crue NGiery rk 0 GiGi cis 7 96 226 240 636 ri 1,292 
SST REAR. Se are aaa ite oe 76 367 222 440 229 1,356 
Totsise 2,878 84,758) 283,347) 173,257) 333,602)  295,588|-1,173,420 
4, Lambs and Sheep— 
Lambs— 
Good handyweights...... 7,124 80,739 162,486 29, 090; 25,185 OL 2o 335, 881 
Good heavies............ 359 7,219 4,647 2,583 11, 868 4,117 30,793 
Common, all weights..... 5,412 34,528 25,413 12,580 6,433 6, 023 90,389 
LEIS BC faery Be art i ge ance aplel 1,404 14, 837 O00 139 471 178 20,086 
Sheep-— 
Good heavies............ 16 808 4,744 83 1,126 356 aloo: 
Good handyweights...... 203 4,411 10,036 1,662 1,692 3,248 21,247 
SEGTAINON 5 polesosecc's atoll « 4d ode 301 3,221 2,982 1,074 4,935 1,317 13, 830 
iWnelassified..!........... - 276 141 3) Bold 21,062 23,801 
J A [ae a 14,819) 146,039} 213,506 47,216 54,027 67,553| 543,160 
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Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This industry has become one of the 
most important branches of manufacturing in-Canada. Its growth, shown by the 
statistics of Table 15, has been accompanied by a concentration of the major part 
of the production of the industry into a comparatively small number of large estab- 
lishments, thereby facilitating the utilization of by-products and greater efficiency 
of operation. In 1931, the latest year recorded, the large increase in the number of 
establishments is due to the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small plants 
engaged in slaughtering only. These small establishments did not add more than 
4 p.c. to the total output of the industry in 1931. The numbers of live stock slaugh- 
tered at Canadian inspected establishments in 1931 and 1932 are shown in Table 16. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1871-1921, annually 1926-31. 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.2 1911.1 1921. 
Establishments......... No. 193 203 527 57 80 84 
Capital invested........ $ 419,325} 1,449,677) 2,173,077) 5,395,162} 15,321,088] 58,459,555 
Hmployees:c .c6s<2 se « No. 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 9,711 
Salaries and wages...... $ 145,376 209, 483 503 , 053 1,020, 164 2,685,518} 13,547,778 
Cost of materials....... $ 2,942,786 3,163,576 5,554,246} 19,520,058} 40,951,761) 113,389,835 
Value of products....... $ 8,799, 552 4,084, 133 7,125,831\ 22,217,9841 48,527,076 153, 136,289 

Description. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Establishments......... No. 73 76 75 74 76 1472 
Capital invested........ $ 55,712,724] 60,612,029] 66,198,507} 67,777,803) 60,778,996} 62,481,905 
Eimployeesig..e.<-0. 2 No. 10, 685 11,048 11,244 10,762 9,290 , 294 
Salaries and wages...... $ 13,757,638} 14,551,250) 14,242,362) 13,998,716} 12,114,667} 11,626,678 
Cost of materials....... $ | 139,200,096} 133,076,361} 142,396,342) 151,814,517) 129,004,327] 91,276,842 
Value of products....... $ | 167,127,091! 167,220,892| 174,096,419! 185,842,902! 164,029,953! 117,596, 697 


1Figures for this year cover establishments employing five hands and over only. 

2T he increase in 1931 is due to the inclusion of a large number of wholesale butchers engaged in slaughter- 
ing only. The combined output of their small establishments did not amount to more than 4 p.c. of 
the whele industry in 1931. 


16.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 
Month. wn | 
Cattle. ) Calves. Sheep. Hogs. Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

JANUAL Yee ee eee or 53,193 15, 383 37,301 165,902 47,875 17,305 48,272 263,785 
Hebruaryiesss asic 40,979 17,828 32,443 161,161 39,379 22,679 34, 712 239,921 
Marche ieee - 47,917 36, 594 Sale! 153,883 44,505 43,253 37,105 232,875 
SADE oe.d cette ee 48,107 52,644 26,905 172,315 43,302 46,612 29,874 229,124 
May soa ee ee 50,927 51,618 22,905 157,831 44,156 51,240 23,204 254, 836 
SUNG Sees. Seer 47,673 44,261 55,889 163,951 41,818 43,171) - 50,198 247, (22 
JUV oko a: 45,794 31,021 70, 858 148, 255 41,228 32,202 64, 00S 191,577 
AUQUSGs : sieiemee cis: 48 , 508 29,195 80,920 161, 664 47,184 31,598 85, 839 189 , 253 
September........ 52,446 28,107 116,930 204, 493 52,174 29,450 101,155 166, 352 
October fene ee 55,179 25,117 192,571 246, 950 50,408 27,248 145, 584 189, 222 
November........ 52,668 22,158 98,077 259,110 56, 038 23,722 118, 882 249, 858 
December......... 48, 645 17,150 54,539 247,250 45,075 14,919 49 388 268,300 
Totals tcpu\.n45 592, 036 371,076 $20,891! 2,242, 765 553, 142 383,449 788, 2221 2,722,825 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1931 is estimated at 600,987,458 pounds of beef, 866,129,150 pounds of pork 
and 73,045,572 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef 
on this basis amounts to 57-93 pounds; pork, 83-49 pounds and mutton and lamb, 
7:04 pounds, a total of 148-46 pounds of meats per.capita per annum. ‘The cor- 
responding data for other animal products are as follows: butter, 320,521,885 
pounds and 30-90 pounds; cheese, 36,364,669 pounds and 3-51 pounds; eggs, 
311,396,473 dozen and 30-02 dozen, and poultry 112,688,797 pounds and 10-87 
pounds. Details are given in Table 17. 
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_ 17.—Total and Per Capita’ Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1927-31 


Item. 1927. 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
BEEF, 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No 1,993,454 1,948,790} 1,953,399 1,903,890! 1,702,395 
Estimated dressed weight........... b. | 707,676,170} 691,820,450} 693,456,645} 675,880,950] 604,350,225 
Tmaports‘or beer oesacer ieee tiene. iS 249, 897 2,519,091 5,235,412 3,631,176 393, 933 
‘ “| 707,926,067) 694,339,541] 698,692,057 679, 512,126] 604, 744, 158 
EUKPOTHRIOL DOC cle eae cane Sane reees “ 56,741,800} 47,136,700} 31,230,800 8, 086, 600 3,756, 700 
‘Totals; consumption s/s... os eee “| 651,184,267] 647,202,841] 667,461,257] 671,425,526) 600,987,458 
Consumption per capita.............. is 67-59 65-82 66-57 65-79 57-93 
PORK. 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 5,964,827] 5,880,096} 5,747,114! 5,247,687} 6,186,825 
Estimated dressed weight........... Ib. | 847,005, 434] 834,973,632] 816,090,188) 745,171,554) 878,529, 150 
NAOT ES OR DOL oe cin irsinceacslsiccasla 4 a 10,706,633} 13,975,142} 21,506,270} 19,631,665 5,138,400 
“| 857,712,067} 848,948,774] 837,596,458) 764,803,219) 883,667,550 
PESTO TESTO DO Lieto dervieanse re omerne ote, esos 3 82,581,700} 52,354,100) 38,957,400) 20,475,400} 17,538,400 
‘TOtals CONSUMPTION...“ 0.0.06 60s vedere “ | 775,130,367] 796,594,674! 798,639,058] 744,327,819) 866,129,150 
Consumption per capita.............. = 80-45 81-01 79-65 72-93 83-49 
MUTTON AND LAMB. 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No.| 1,450,222} 1,528,386] 1,625,508] 1,661,734] 1,802,115 
Estimated dressed weight........... lb. | 58,008,880] 61,135,440] 65,020,320] 66,469,360] 72,084,600 
Imports of mutton and lamb......... # 1,946,037} 2,332,571 4,401,258] 4,411,771 1,293, 672 
me 59,954,917! 63,468,011) 69,421,578) 70,881,131) 73,378,272 
Exports of mutton and lamb......... ce 1,889,200} 1,127,800 573,300 241,500 332,700 
Totals, consumption................. 4g 58,065,717} 62,340,211) 68,848,278} 70,639,631] 73,045,572 
Consumption per capita.............. + 6-03 6-34 6-87 6-92 7-04 
SUMMARY OF PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION, ALL MEATS. 
1225 oe (ae ee A lb. 67-59 65-82 66-57 65-79 57-93 
LURES”, + tig: 8 BM Ria ce 80-45 81-01 79-65 72°93 83-49 
Muttontand lamb. ss. 6.cee eae a eins bs 6-03 6-34 6-87 6-92 7:04 
Totals, Consumption of All 
Meats per capita............ 154-07 153-17 153-09 145-64 148 -46 
BUTTER. 
Onsen: antl. ER. chides ss obs eps lb. 14,548,427] 21,609,123) 13,785,942) 13,689,985} 22,171,213 
Production—Creamery.............. “ | 176,978,947) 168,027,039} 170,810,230) 185,751,061) 225,955, 246 
THonmie-Made. i)... ets. Se 95,000,000} 90,000,000} 88,000,000} 96,500,000} 104,640,000 
LENE ERT SE OPPS eee Bao ee ee oe 11,208,819} 16,801,656] 35,928,249) 38,606,055 2,821,317 
“ | 297,736,193) 296,437,818] 308,524,421) 334,547,101) 355,587,776 
ERENCE SUORSE SMTA 005.55 nfousss ngnyse ie’) oieieinie a 2,696, 000 1,994,800 1,400,400 1,180,400} 10,680,500 
“ | 295,040,193} 294,443,018) 307,124,021) 333,366,701] 344,907,276 
MMI AIO. 31, 0 oc cis wien nd oanecune is 21,609,123} 13,785,942) 138,689,985) 22,171,213 24,385,391 


Pabals COnsSUMptiONn i <b. csc dajerrerw:« ove 


“ | 273,431,070} 280,657,076) 293,484,036] 311,195,488 
Consumption per capita.............. aac 28-38 28-54 


320,521,885 
29-26 30-49 30-90 


1For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 145. 
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17.—Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1927-31.—concluded. 


Item. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
CHEESE. 
@Onthiand,- Janik), ieee eo en. Ib. | 23,302,293} 20,844,826] 18,464,126 12,076,024} 16,529,556 
Production—Factory................ “| 188,056,908] 144,584,619} 118, 746,286] 119,105,203] 113,956,639 
Home-made............ ‘6 500, 000 500, 000 490, 000 845, 900 901,300 
Hn ports ie... es Tee ee y 1, 720, 797 1,778, 761 2,103,724 1,787,776 1,446, 147 
“ | 163,579,998] 167,708,206) 139,804,136] 133,814,903) 132,833,642 
TERPOLESS Xo: ccte ee eines ROO ee ee “ 1 110,533,000} 114,152,500] 92,946,100} 80,168,700) 84,788,400 
a3 53,046,998} 53,555,706] 46,858,036} 53,651,203] 48,045,242 
Onwhand* Deer lem. nan kee eee MY 20,844,826} 18,464,126} 12,076,024; 16,529,556} 11,680,573 
LRotals consump tlOneneer. eeeicccee os 32,202,172) 35,091,580) 34,782,012) 37,121,647) 36,364,669 
Consumption per capita.............. ig 3-34 Seo 3-47 3-64 3-51 
EGGS. 
Production—Harms sae. eee ene doz.| 253,277,227] 268,868,857} 274,317,872] 278,255,753) 286,882,447 
Otheh we. eee eee, s¢ 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000}; 25,000,000} 25,000,000 
ERP ORGS rie ae ee etl er ened ane M4 4,576,671} 3,016,702} 1,086,664) 4,080,560 148, 166 
“ | 282,853,898] 296,885,559] 300,404,536) 307,336,313] 312,030,613 
EXDOCUS Sr semen eee eter . . 448 206 988,484} 1,147,829 188, 905 634, 140 
Totals, consumption................. “ | 282,405,692] 295,897,075] 299,256,707] 307,147,408} 311,396,473 
Consumption per capita.............. fe 29-31 30-09 29-85 30-09 30-02 
POULLRYS 
Poultry —On farms. «ica eeties ice as No.| 50,178,485} 53,779,539) 59,932,963} 60,795,000) 65,468,000 
Bilsewiher eq tetas ce eee eee es 7,082,000} 7,082,000} 7,082,000} 7,082,000) 5,647,000 
"Totals tony hens etre sets a 57,260,485] 60,861,539] 67,014,963] 67,877,000] 71,115,000 
Wate Gin O'S :...cscharcrt-nsa eh nr oc ss 16,497,025] 17,470,580] 19,246,899} 19,376,000} 19,803,450 
Estimated dressed weight........... Ib. | 96,782,064} 102,409,964] 113,105,085] 113,607,350) 113,729, 700 
UXWOE tS, | ht ces BAe ca cc Re ee eee « 4,557,045] 4,618,298} 4,431,849} 1,307,080) 1,040,903 
Rotals; consumption... o2¢-eeee es ee i 92,225,019} 97,791,666] 108,673,236] 112,300,270] 112, 688,797 
Consumption per capita.............. “ 9-57 9-95 10-84 11-00 10:87 


1For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 145. 


Interprovincial and International Trade in Meats.—The shipments of 
meats and meat products out of each province are shown in Table 18. These ship- 
ments include both those to other provinces and exports, of which the interprovincial 
movement is much the greater in every item except cured pork. However, from 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and British Columbia the 
shipments for export were the more important movement. Total shipments from 
Manitoba were larger than from any other province. 


Information regarding this traffic may be found in greater detail at pp. 52-61 
of the report on ‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1931’, obtainable on 
application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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18.—Provincial Shipments of Meat Products, with Total Interprovincial and Export 
Shipments, calendar year 1931. 


Mutton Lard 
Province. Beef. Veal. heen ore eau Lard. cote Total.! 
lb. lb. lb. lb. hes lb. lb. lb. 
PERSISTING sf arvaa,s - 188 116 1,823 76,365 412 - 79,343 
Nova Scotia......... 322,087 14,314 4,872 48,961 19,451 844 - 572,797 
New Brunswick..... - - 135, 068 - 3,745 - - 176,501 
POBOIEC TN? ipa cors, « kare 3,968,703] 477,520) 535,098} 2,485,762] 3,958,096) 1,253,089] 856,581) 31,772,894 
Ontarioge eo nek it 16,528,770} 200,320] 915,898 707,564} 8,999,745) 7,759,116) 538,179) 47,151,991 
Manitoban :...5 3 005: 21,465,563] 662,591} 766,034) 7,352,216) 4,305,513] 3,760, 820)1,022,510] 74,695,535 
Saskatchewan....... 2,379,118 17,691 38,478 655, 182 387, 781 48,179 = 5,273,390 
Alberta:* Bin fers 3, 705, 838]1,520,125) 755,444! 3,187,347) 5,752,773) 3,735, 633 110} 29,034,334 
British Columbia... 316, 840 20,398 21,594 174, 289 18,448 231 435) 1,269,064 
Canada......... 48, 686, 919|2, 913, 147/53, 172, 602/14, 613, 144/23, 521, 917/16, 558, 324/2, 417, 815| 190, 025,849 


Totals, Interprovin- 

cial shipments..... 45,445, 938|2, 636, 640/2, 856, 413}13, 368,321] 8, 718,372/12, 843, 372]1, 966, 960}157, 910, 168 
Totals, Export ship- 

MMONES Fos hats si oye se 3,240,981| 276,507! 316,189! 1,244, 823114, 803,545! 3,714,952! 450,855! 32,115,681 


1Includes miscellaneous products not specified. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1929-32, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 
528-534, and imports in Table 13 at pp. 552-556. Exports and imports are also 
available by calendar years 1927-31, and may be found on pp. 83, 85 and 86 of 
the report on ‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1931”. At pp. 302-320 
of the report on ‘Trade of Canada (Imports for Consumption and Exports), Calen- 
dar Year 1931” figures are given of exports of ‘Animals and Animal Products” 
for 1930 and 1931 and imports of this class for the same calendar years will be found 
at pp. 93-118 of the same report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, ec. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government towards the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 19 shows for 1932 the 
number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. The 
latter amounts to 51,724,910 cubic feet, of which 9,083,225 cubic feet apply to 52 
warehouses subsidized under the Act, while 42,641,685 cubic feet apply to 495 
non-subsidized warehouses. 

19.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1932. 


Norr.—The figures in this table are supplied through the courtesy of J. F. Singleton, Dairy and Cold 
Storage Commissioner, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. Totals. 
Province. Num- | Refriger- Cont Total Num- | Refriger- 
ber. | ated Space. i Subsidy. ber. | ated Space. 
. cub. ft. $ $ cub. ft. 

Prince Edward Island............... 2 212,358 66,970 20,091 7 276, 662 
OMAP COLIN Et et Avan e dams tae, bes 6 | 1,957,197 | 2,596,965 779,090 22 2,617,906 
INAV EOTUNS WICK sito scale s+ dean si oe ow 2 781,161 192,577 BY CYB: 24 1,083, 216 
POU GCLPEOE Menta ne ate ate Porn os cl 7 317,474 315, 787 127,136 90 11,500, 186 
LR Ere M98 7 a al on le 23 | 3,067,286 | 1,361,384 393,415 197 | 16,458,191 
Mra tn rt os date owe cs 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 50 576125374 
SECALCHO WANs sods ook gaa Scots: 4 437,596 268, 707 80,612 49 2,020,417 
PENOLA sy, chuveeds pssen Pp ois ia ie» ogee oo 2 351, 059 242,000 72,600 30 4,263,418 
Hanitish Columbia... 9. 0a0ecens + + 5 | 1,931,644 | 1,691,471 507,441 | 9-77 7,947, 640 
SEL) re iger bai FR A Re a 2 ne = - = - 1 44,900 


Wotataih, on od, 54a Rea., fi. 52 | 9,083,225 | 6,767,861 | 2,047,758 547 | 51,724,910 
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Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage 
data is included in the report on ‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, 
published annually. In Table 20 are included statistics, by months for 1931 and 
1932, of the stocks of food in cold storage and in process of cure for various import- 
ant commodities. 


20.—Stocks of Food on Hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months 
and Commodities, 1931 and 1932. 


Nortr.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month as published by the Agri- 


cultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Beef. 
Month. Eggs Butter. Cheese. 
Fresh. Cured. ak Ca 
1931 
JAWUTALY ere he ee eee eee 7,544,226] 22,171,213] 16,529,556} 10,828,595 228,054 168, 525 
Bebriiary vice ee reese 5,945,223) 17,337,952) 14,643,787] 10,581,854 197, 883 154, 162 
Mare bee tinnncoctia staan 3,719,335} 11,588,652) 13,206,345 9,031, 127 315, 867 146, 462 
Aprile. eRe: ee ee 4,969,360 6,785,810] 11,792,927 8, 440, 235 264,991 145,674 
May otc: eR eee tert 9, 880, 620 5,264,166} 10,379,132 7,215,446 223 , 565 102,872 
JONG Set ae ew Ce ee 16, 966, 237 8,701,986} 10,651,736 8, 230, 722 177, 373 168, 622 
TRL Yeo eae cheat tcoents owes anaes 18,632,751} 20,933,554) 19,085,500 7,452,954 157, 496 186,548 
AULUSt er Are eee eee 19,082,451] 33,214,532] 25,283,830 6, 618, 138 170, 406 184, 728 
Septemlbersivencisee:. eyes oat et 19,618,350] 40,400,552} 29,830,929 7,356, 246 191,617 174, 505 
October an noc se eee 17,997,366] 41,078,798) 21,082,677 7,363, 262 146, 838 132,465 
November int ce tee tae 13,408,585} 37,691,418} 14,296,818 7,788, 296 90,710 104, 688 
December... meine: hese: 8,991,750} 31,672,938) 12,640,692) 9,472,736 120, 446 113,325 
JANUAT Yeas ea tees <a 6,192,318} 24,385,391} 11,680,573) 9,713,243 184, 704 169, 759 
HG DIUATY:. eee eee 4,621,184} 18,815,010} 10,207,985} 10,226,338 411,091 95,592 
March tis :258 eae 2. ater 2,699,982} 10,376,921 7,936,046 9,051, 828 313,538 234,518 
AUDIT Eye cspct eee ee ee 2,868, 539 4,539,621 7, 663,337 8,523, 964 354, 245 209, 956 
MED eer eres oe 6, 254, 829 2, 848 , 363 5, 934, 132 7,715, 292 232,758 198,198 
JUNG Nae ete eae a ae 12,378, 565 4,438,949 7,535, 841 6,972, 203 457,989 175,313 
Sul yates aan ea Loe 15,144,842} 16,794,077] 16,034,342 5, 962,014 Oouda 162, 130 
ANIGUSE SE Tiree toc eee he near 15,469,057} 25,050,703] 19,355,016 6::761,,723 301, 838 224,142 
Septem beraann.tetek- ees 16, 239,783} 30,221,357) 22,119,314 7,387, 159 287,305 177, 150 
October. ee eee a 15,493,296) 32,577,227} 21,764,008 7,801, 636 239,320 71,701 
Novemibery.s. Maser tee. 11,752,461) 31,316,479] 20,426,725 8, 295, 693 109, 724 87,516 
Decemberts.. seus eee 7,052,6121 26,470,181! 13,228,723 9,492,392 79, 133 93,312 
Pork Mutton 
Month Veal. Lard Ace Poultry. 
In Process amb. 
Fresh Cured Ot Cute! 

1931. 
Januarya 24 a 2,155, 184 8, 226, 290 6,648,557 4,712,358 2,093, 899 6,989, 216 7,550,516 
February....... 1,396, 966 9,268,776 Osdaw aie, 5,370, 180 2,848, 700 5,318, 614 6,893,101 
March sna 1,061,659} 11,225,403 7,678,917 5,990, 746 3,247,105 4,480, 832 6,373,960 
RA Drea cee 890,715} 10,296,690 7,177, 683 5,477,574 3, 167,894 38,152,949 4,930,105 
Mays ven ate 1,321,438] 11,527,377 7,475,111 5,956,580 3, 967, 669 2,048, 858 3, 283, 964 
June. 2. bi ee 1,787,332] 10,792,877 7,279,917 6,075, 630 4,391,610 1,082,384 2,420, 156 
UM big ate tee ce Bas 1,729,872 9,365,404 7,446, 489 5,804,211 4,085,741 852, 626 1,811,327 
AUBlISt Sree 1,614,471 8, 583,367 6,073, 152 5, 790,359 4,194,677 770, 636 1, 740,112 
September..... 1,573, 865 THis 272 7,494,457 5, 244, 618 3, 209, 873 792,394 1,639, 151 
October. 1,585, 533 6,705, 715 6,536, 751 5, 829, 993 2,627, 626 2,024,331 1,996,979 
November..... 1,696,171 7,443, 442 7,148,052 6, 632, 946 1,381, 626 6, 790, 539 3,214,611 
Psp Eke ben 1,602,202} 11,452,721 8,355, 677 6, 213, 119 1,947,020 8,218,471 6,929, 255 
JANUALY..«. sccte 1,338,357) 17,599,289) 7,152,897) 5,584,490] 2,483,727] 8,709,869} 13,807,721 
February...... 943,120) 20,481,724 8,176,840 7,387,380 3, 232,928 7,401,712} 13,216,445 
Marehet aia oe 693,892} 23,581,364 8,431,616 8,423,117 2,737, 788 6,230,116] 11,667,764 
PANT latree «seis: tens 1,045,504] 25,738,991 6,361,241 8,214,384 2, 882,337 5, 184, 420 9,475, 739 
A Sg 8 fg ee ae 930,141) 25,294,850 8,396, 503 7, 784,429 3, 285,971 4,106, 655 7,701,350 
June.. 1,155,909) 24,683,666 7,039,757| 10,579,634 3, 743, 260 2,311, 866 6,371, 188 
JREEY aries secs ah 1,200,457) 21,971,697 6, 848, 539 9,383 , 086 4,337, 637 1, 760,054 5,375,401 
AUgUSE:. anes 1,215,242) 16,556, 843 6,815,878] 11,180,032 3,565,979 1,277,406 4,413,704 
September..... 1,215,811) 13,373,165} 6,792,582) 9,787,967| 2,707,176] 1,238,776}: 3,374,001 
October........ 1,359,850] 8,929,254] 5,420,179] 8,052,986] 1,183,078] 1,468,848] 2, 403,898 
November..... 1,312,481 7,809, 454 4,708, 158 9, 624, 266 1,913,460 3,452, 838 2,056, 851 
December...... 1,253,462) 10,478,170 5,321, 133 7, 767, 209 1,538, 627 5,295,015 3,549, 189 
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Section 5.—Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks.! 


Bounties.—In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to 
encourage the production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Gov- 
ernment are recognized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have 
been made use of by Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties which 
involved payments in 1931-382 were those on hemp and on copper bars and rods. 
The amounts of these bounties paid in recent periods have been as foliows:— 

Copper Bounties Paid in— 


Year ended June 30, 1925........ Ae Ga TSO a bene eae ei sr ertias sie ose $ 14,551-75 
Year ended June 30, 1926........ 10; SO83627Alb iat Tes eae hie ss st aklenls 108, 086-27 
Year ended June 30, 1927........ TGS BS tOO2 BOs Bbi sn peak o isueya tices 0 0,0%e, «-eheje 122,904-39 
Year ended: June 30, 1928........ TZ OR 446M wa te, Ceaoree rote s dee imuce ees 62,572-24 
Year ended June 30, 1929........ ee Coe (DTA gent Aes Ce ee eS ee Ne en 34, 185-63 
Year ended June 30, 1930........ LOR SOMO Det Ce race hone cc ee crete 54, 285-75 
Year ended June 30, 1931......:. TSR SOG RO LR ab setae 3 owe, <.ccectaeters oid ooiemee neta 67, 984-87 
Year ended June 30, 1932........ PASAY TBVAPAD Ch OEE A BEC eee geal SR 137, 816-44 
6 months ended Dec. 31, 1932... NAT esi eta OPTS Fees See oad Nil 
Potals aes ws cass 99,729,002 lb. $ 602, 387-34 
Hemp Bounties Paid in— F 
Calendar year 1926.............< 19/048 bxatel to) 852 22) ee A kak $ 285-72 
Calengan Veal) £09 fe occ coe eas AUS ROS Els BbUL EO ce occ cies MEER eaieree oe 2,792-43 
Calendar year 1928.............. S26RSal We atic ts Poke Sete te ee eee 10, 335-25 
@alendar year 1929: 25h H66s11 3) 1s AASO AE ho tides katte tes a 7,493-77 
Calendar year 1930.............. BAO cOF OL Debs OS mr eto comeies ciikenore 3, 483-45 
Calendar yeardlQ3lt .<ccct. » deicrass 250,280 IDR at eG atcy cscs. vd ces asteceet 2, 189-95 
Calendar year 1932.............. SO FAG IDs Ae eC remen tele clone ccide.« 4a eye 266-25 
Rotais ress. cece: 2,349,193 Ib. $ 26,846-82 


Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on 
lead, on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, on zine and on linen yarns, but the bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921, on linen yarns 
in 1923 and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on 
these commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel 
and manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827 (Canada Year Book 1915, p. 460); 
lead (1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb.; zinc, $400,000; linen yarns, 
$17,523; manila fibre (1903-1913), $367,962; crude petroleum (1905-27), $3,457,- 
173 on 233,135,217 gallons. (For quantities of crude petroleum and bounties paid 
in each year, see table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) ‘l'otal payments for 
expired bounties between 1896 and 1932 aggregated $23,007,701, which, with the 
$602,387 paid on copper bars and rods and the $26,847 for hemp, make a total of 
$23,636,935. The bounty on copper bars and rods was extended to June 30, 1931, 
at the rate of $c. per lb. by c. 15 of the Statutes of 1928. The Year Book of 1915, 
pp. 459-461, gave a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, 
as well as tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties 
were annually paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 
inclusive. For details of the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 

A bounty on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of iron or steel was author- 
ized by c. 6 of the Statutes of 1930. By that Statute, manufacturers of iron and 
‘steel may be paid 49}c. per ton of bituminous coal mined in Canada, converted 
into coke in Canada and used by such manufacturers in smelting iron ore or manu- 
facturing ‘steel ingots or steel castings in Canada. This bounty was established on 
a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims relating to the 
manufacture of iron or steel by the use of Canadian coal. Payments thereunder 
have been as follows:— 


‘Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931.. 273 148 tonsat 496 S2b gotta ad ee baat woe $ 135, 209-23 
Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932.. 126, 356:tonStAt 49FCL Se. seme cots tetas Sais. 62, 545-68 
BOEAISHE He letasscliaeoae 399,504 tons $ 197,754-91 


1Information regarding bounties has been revised by H. B. Borbridge, Chief Accountant, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, and information regarding patents, copyrights and trade marks by T. L. 
Richard, Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the 
Crown from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are a purely statutory 
grant in Canada and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of patent 
rights to inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the province. 
Upper Canada passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 
theirs at later dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed 
applying to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the grant- 
ing of patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act 
of 1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding Acts. 


The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 
to Noah Cushing of Quebec; 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and, under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces 
3,160 patents were granted. 


Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of Chapter 150, R.S.C., 
1927, and application for protection relating to the same should be addressed to 
The Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


Invention means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 


The growth of Canadian inventions is shown by the fact that an average of 
1,422 patents was issued annually to Canadians during the decade 1920-29. The 
business of the Office has gradually continued to expand and the number of appli- 
cations and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning of the 
present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applications 
were received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1932, there were 11,940 applications, with fees amounting to $444,110, as 
compared with 13,229 and $472,636 respectively in 1931. For the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1932, the number of patents granted was 11,124 as compared with 11,262 
in 1931, a decrease of 138. Of the patents of 1932, 7,465 or 67 p.c. were issued to 
United States inventors, 1,084 to Canadians and 921 to residents of Great Britain 
and Ireland, while Germany with 719, France with 247 and Sweden with 101, 
came next in the number of inventors to whom patents were issued. Table 21 shows 
the distribution of the Canadian patentees for the years 1921 to 1932 by province 
of residence. | 


21.—Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1921-32. 


Province, 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1981. | 1982. 


No. Nov} Wow NowcNot | No® Nor | Nos? NowrNo. aNowileNo: 
Prince Edward Island... 2 4 9 7 2 2 5 3 il 3 3 D 
Nova SCOtiag: satnes eee 29 22 35 41 26 30 19 24 16 ie 14 18 
New Brunswick......... 33 14 21 14 24 24 21 12 17 16 18 6 
Qusbecieies. Ate 331 276 430 312 302 272 320 298 293 282 265 272 
ONCRTIO NM alesis «Soe 708 508 845 673 559 561 499 Dae 538 500 491 504 
ManiLODAP te ct ee 118 75 158 83 66 68 89 71 61 72 74 47 
Saskatchewan.......... 119 101 166 106 101 90 68 100 93 81 66 55 
Alberta: feet fee eis. 127 96 155 123 95 95 82 88 98 71 76 63 
British Columbia....... 177 103 202 174 127 150 129 152 148 126 101 ly 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 1 - - - - - - - - 1 1 - 


Potals acids : 1,645 |1,199 /2,021 |1,533 |1,302 |1,292 |1,232 |1,285 [1,265 |1,169 |1,109 | 1,084 
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It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario 
and Quebee obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation 
of the number of patentees in relation to population shows that, for the fiscal year 
1932, the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia, with 
one patent granted for every 6,020 persons, while Ontario had one for every 6,860 
persons and Quebec one for every 10,680 persons. 

As will be seen from Table 22 the increased activity in invention which was 
manifested during the fiscal year ended 1929 was still more marked in the fiscal 
year ended 1930; there has been a decline in each of the two years since then. Ap- 
parently the industrial depression has extended its baneful influence over this field 
also. In the latest year applications for patents were distributed pretty well over 
the whole field of invention without showing outstanding trends along any par- 
ticular lines. 


22.—Statistics of Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1927- ; 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Applications for patents............. No. 11,406 11, 845 13,062 14, 288 13, 299 11,940 
IPALCREROTANLOGES ceccicks «4 sicko ies ove 7 10,018 9,518 9,335 10,401 11, 262 11,124 
Certificates for renewal fees......... “ 2, 204 319 404 149 52 40 
Caveats erantedia. saci t ease. ae ess 3 397 370 334 363 352 383 
PRI PUA CTICS 4. tei foi) 0s ane BLS wr 4 6,409 7,011 8, 227 9,505 9,190 9,001 
HEGSMOCEVEd, NOL ace. <s.4- aah oes vs $ | 438,690 | 412,146 | 434,498 | 478,327 | 472,636 444,110 


Copyrights and Trade Marks.—Registration of copyright is governed by 
c. 32, R.S8.C., 1927, and an application for protection relating to same should be 
addressed to The Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, KS Ge, 
1927) sets out in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright and in section 5, its 
duration: ‘Copyrights shall subsist in Canada... . in every original literary, 
dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the making 
of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has 
adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the additional Protocol. . . . or resident 
within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist 
shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death”’. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. . 

The Trade Marks Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by c. 10 of the 
Statutes of 1928, bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 
with regard to refusal to register certain trade marks. ‘The renewal of expired trade- 
mark registration was also provided for, while it was also enacted that in certain 
cases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada for the can- 
cellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its registration. 
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23.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-32. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Copyrights registered............... No. 3,167 2,889 3,043 4,072 3,008 2,812 
Certificates of copyright............ ss 2,935 2,649 2,781 3,849 3,008 2,812 
Trade marks registered............. “ 1, 828 2,210 2,316 3,143 2,848 2,186 
Industrial designs registered......... e, 376 411 330 | 408 495 371 
Timber marks registered........... “ 18 8 12 12 24 6 
Assignments registered.............. oS 1,641 2,055 2,055 2,282 1,703 1, 661 
Fees received, net..........c.sccceee $ 79, 239 83, 791 95,741 96,591 87,009 81, 138 


The following table gives the receipts, expenditures and surplus on account 
of patents, copyrights and trade marks for the fiscal years 1921-32. 


24.—Receipts, Expenditures and Surplus on Account of Patents, Copyrights and 
Trade Marks, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-32. 


Expenditures. 
Fiscal Year. Receipts... |---|} Surplus. 
Civil Gov-] Patent Contin- Total 
ernment. Record. gencies. Osa 
, $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ADS RIES Re eee Ween ee 407, 881 124,096 31,521 28, 668 184, 285 223,601 
Dee cette Gok eek Cree 454, 886 150, 650 22,594 28,950 202, 193 252,693 
OOS d Se to thcaeek ees ad ss Ree 484,479 155,038 36,397 33, 853 225 , 288 259,191 
Oa crs (ee eta es ECG eaten ee 459, 780 166,593 32,052 28,446 227,091 232, 689 
20s oats os felckarcts ete eo soe 550,531 144, 661 30, 206 20,941 195,808 854, 723 
II LVA Ghetaldi Fee sake SATS Bean 535, 139 149, 839 34,973 24,155 208, 967 326,172 
A eae = a ee eve ee ee heres 517,930 152, 631 34, 613 27,766 215,010 302,919 
TODS open ee Sere a eee care 495,937 157,084 34, 006 24, 653 215, 744 280,163 
DBO ees een Streak ae ose a eM: 530, 239 162,005 29,749 26,870 218, 624 311,615 
1930.05 tedeoces : eG Atbske 574, 918 169,339 34, 946 31,622 235,907 339,011 
RY pe tee ees Ete oC oR 559, 646 174, 458 35,000 32,000 241,458 318,188 
IGS OR aPC Re tere ete hake Ue 525, 248 1736370 35, 000 37, 893 246, 263 278, 985 


Section 6.—Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas 
Inspection.! 


Weights and Measures.—The object of weights and measures admin- 
istration is to maintain uniformity and accuracy in the use of the legal standards 
of the country in industry and commerce, to protect the public from short weight 
and measure and the trading community from unfair competition arising from 
such practices. . 7 

Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in 
the hands of each Provincial Government but passed to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in 1867, under section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were 
then taken to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity through- 
out the Dominion. 

What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada 
was passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights 
and measures law, but the system of weights and measures was greatly simplified. 
This Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada the imperial pound, 
gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, hundredweights 
(112 lb.) and the long ton (2,240 lb.) it provided a decimal series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 
5, 16, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., and the short ton of 2,000 lb. The only exceptions to this 

1The material on Weights and Measures has been revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights and 


Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce and that on Electricity and Gas Inspection by J. L. Stiver, 
Director, Electrical and Gas Standards Laboratories, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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were the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec, and 
the use of the long ton (2,240 lb.) in the coal-mining industry, but not for the retail 
sale of coal. The troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal submultiples are the legal 
weights for the weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is legal 
for all transactions. 

Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 by 
later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation is 
the Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927). 

The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada 
and equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of adminis- 
tration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge of a district in- 
spector.. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted to the Department at Ottawa 
for approval before being placed on the market. 
(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector before being sold or taken 


into use. 
(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved by the nearest inspector. 
(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where devices are brought to the in- 


spection offices. 
(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being defined by Order in Council, and 


all moneys so collected are paid into the Consolidated Revene Fund of Canada. 
The following table is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in the 


fiscal year 1931-32. 


25.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1932. 


Percentage 

Article. Submitted.| Verified. | Rejected. of 
Rejections. 
MR PI EERO OIMINION) a cccsecp ce trac clei oveierocpeseeVoeie a avs ees 88, 689 84,058 4,631 6-2 
RY cae laLS WOIVICETIC ia faprce itis ect osidttes 1c ht sneroiee Sch aaisi'n e+ ys 794 782 12 1-5 
IEASITOS OL CAD ACL Visas caterer eiscyci © oko eis & seen Ade Scene» 74,984 74, 639 345 0:5 
lust OSGORM OTA IT tt Pe eye hiAcdiis, AGs aco are ivetoste rec 9,049 8, 983 66 0-7 
IMME coon GSTS SSS pipe cea er ps a eee wR A DR pCO eG 62,491 62,432 59 0-1 
cree eC OHLAIGORS HE 1k te cies tiers ete he nie oon 34, 250 34, 250 - - 
WED PSII O VICES ial es cine po tca ciaisc she Siegsnbatee Sustaseie Rae 54, 558 46, 550 8,008 14-6 
Meee ONS. tort eerie Cate cis a ole Siete tiaas cen roe a eines 438 414 24 5-5 
PANE AOL ISSVU ATO. 8 5 och sate foie, susvscs cease akane sletnrmtons 4-H sie 36, 451 36, 393 58 0-1 
Nt MEM IVACTHINGS Sees aoc ils Scraie «a chee cie co cise ba bu 182,476 162,073 20,403 11-1 
Weipning moachines: (metric). .i.cc Mis slucdee gues ne oe tens 567 545 22 3°8 
BO Gls irks: Peraar iii esta aes atelier ate 544,747 511,119 33, 628 - 


The total revenue collected by the Service during the year amounted to 
$406,614 and the expenses, including salaries, totalled $330,940. 

Electricity and Gas Inspection.—The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity 
Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act (c. 54, R.S.C., 1927). 

The latest report of the Branch shows 448,081 electricity and gas meters 
tested in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, as compared with 495,819 in the 
preceding year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was 
$300,061, as compared with an expenditure of $226,912. The Branch also collected 
$183,537 as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity 
and Fluid Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $48]. 
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Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 389, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, 
however, are given statistics, also co!llected by the Branch in the process of admin- 
istraticn, showing a phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity 
in the past 17 years, from 505,597 to 1,704,197 (Table 26); the lesser increase in 
the gas meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 668,767 in 1932 (Table 27); and the 
number of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1932, classified as car- 
buretted water gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas, acetylene gas and butane 
(Table 28). 


26.—Number of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-32. 


Fiscal Year. 


Fiscal Year. Number. Number. 
TONS Ste piatorsce tere cine aio ae ene 505,597 1 O24. ecb cee tn rs, « Beh. aan RTS AGE eee 1,094, 639 
TOUGH Recreate te oan Pee 517, 629 ODD satarcerigtettrcoye GUee Tree ne ene 1,165, 664 
LOSE tae Persie deae att aah d eh ort ere: 594, 737 192 Gs. acces Senet aia be ace 1, 240, 752 
DOT BY tee ee eee ale atta ea a ee 661,403 5S es ee ee Ree sree er ees 1,314, 428 
LG 19 ses. Pukices oeetpeenin cane vemeted: FA TAG 1 O28 see eps and steecee. See ae aah. At 521 
LOZO ST sires haek SRS RI OC ee aE: 743,468 MO DO xe ee. sexccantiys a SRO ci eee a 1,499, 872 
192 bopper temuntian acbk att. beygeirastse 860,379 1930. att: Sk & Got ane Marl not kee 1,582,505 
1929 44 ad Acoonad an pets eae 945, 599 1O3il ste, ee 5 eee eae eh Bee 1, 653, 922 
1 LOPS aaa icra RR ee AOE "Baek 1,046, 831 LOB iic.crs fa on a cae SO Ene re 1,704,197 


27._Number of Gas Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1916-32. 


Manutfac- Natural Acetylene 


Fiscal Year. utente de Gaei ee Butane. Total. 
No. No. No. No. Oo. 
MOUG Sorte cele hte hes Seon et bee ca ee ne: 199,514 67, 940 - - 267,454 
NOT ack a5 oe Men ehh kostote.ra renga cae ee Ae a 314,915 55, 697 ~ - 370,612 
PON Siesta os haw PE: eo ce ae 325, 244 88,795 - - 414,039 
1 EOS ea. ak RRM il ORME Lg SE Aa et ae OTe 336,388 91,056 - - 427,444 
AUS per eee GPR TS OS et te Stee AE: 350,777 85, 004 513 - 436, 294 
LOD oe Sorase bee aie ae ec a a os het eee 361,479 98 494 577 - 460, 550 
[oY eer oe Oe en CER on eS Oe oe ae 366, 840 101, 785 430 - 469, 055 
5 NO ee i haa AeA , Olan AME oe Pe Sag Bay 379,459 102,007 438 - 481,904 
NODE Suk ics sc SiR Fl ortanc ere RS a ois 2 Oe 390, 548 105, 804 425 - 496,777 
DO DB cscs sts xe ROR oe FS SR oo 405,471 106, 861 404 - 512,736 
LODO ee 8 Pie. : Sete c ee oe 443 , 067 Si, FY 425 - 529, 244 
ROE peste ls cd A EAR TE is > I Aes ots ae 462,496 90,302 858 - 553, 156 
LO QS SLM ER tee aoa oed eee ee tet ae be eee 482,076 98,915 Ol - 581,348 
VO 29 ace clk cctedt hus tale ob Gls Cae, Se mi oe 504, 500 107, 504 116 - 612,120 
193800. oe. . kB a ee eee 520, 788 118,390 LaeZ ~ 639 , 295 
LOS sc. aid Pabetie sho Gael eoneee a e 530,909 125, 650 67 205 656, 731 
KEE PCA A See AN Sect aw na cians ek 540,277 128,194 66 230 668, 767 


28.—Number of Cubic Feet of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-32. 


Fis- 
* | Carburetted Coke Oven Natural Acetylene 3 

goat Watarciesl Coal Gas. Gag Gay Ges! Butane. Total. 

ear 

cu. ft. cu. {t. Gu. ft, cu. {t. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. {t. 

1920 | 4,487,511, 639} 6,787,370, 045 - 17,117,100,328| 1,659, 650 — | 28,393,651, 662 
1921 | 5,331,442,415) 7,096, 221,745 a - - - - 
1922 | 4,668,391,857! 8,433,860, 903 = 11,289, 592,401] 1,005,000 —| 24,392,850, 161 
1923 | 6,632,961,60$| 7,637,113, 997 132,000) 12,238, 836,883] 1,165,395 — | 26,510,207, 884 
1924 | 5,214, 843,290) 8,042,882,100 8,188,600} 14,866,618,700| 1,194,059 - 28,128, 726, 149 
1925 | 5,254,802,700| 7,824,192, 540 91,628,300] 10,525,604,563| 1,266, 109 - 23, 697, 494, 212 
1926 | 4,835,613,326] 8,149,894,391] 1,449, 794,506] 13,004,469,776| 1,210,894 - 27,440, 982,887 
1927 | 5,804,503,468| 8,405,556,329] 1,049,978,000] 17,853,365, 700} 1,247,108 - 33, 124,650, 905 
1928 | 6,883,634, 608] 7,488, 964,653} 1,680,237,100| 20,365,048, 768} 1,325,510 — | 36,419,210, 634 
1929 | 4,550,828, 606] 6,273,274,533] 6,097,920,366) 25,491, 446,000 647, 168 — | 42,414,116,667 
1930 | 4,456,996,628] 5,802,653,503| 8,153,473,000| 31,880,844,600} 847,230 -— | 50,294,814, 961 
1931 | 4,214,554, 234) 6,249,189, 852] 7,792,045,911) 28,5384,604,069] 875,080) 9,137,000) 46,800,407, 146 
1932 | 4,267,073,950} 6,385,621,906] 7,285, 463,396] 27,244,803,100| 789,730) 6,600,180) 45,140,352, 262 
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Section 7.—Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments.! 


A comprehensive survey of the business carried on by trading and service 
establishments was undertaken for the first time in connection with the seventh 
decennial census in 1931. A partial census of trading establishments only had been 
made in 1924, but the results of this initial survey, while indicative of the extent 
of domestic trade, suffered from the incompleteness of the canvass made at that 
time. The Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, covered 
not only retail and wholesale merchandising establishments but also service estab- 
lishments, including hotels. In addition, information was collected to show the 
manner in which goods manufactured in Canada are distributed. Statistics com- 
piled from the census returns have been published in several series of mimeographed 
reports, but the figures given in those bulletins and used in the tables of this Section 
are preliminary and subject to revision. 


In all these tables the number of employees includes those working both full 
time and part time and also proprietors and firm members receiving fixed salaries. 
Therefore, the amount of salaries and wages represents the entire wages bill. The 
figures do not provide any basis for computing average wages, average sales per 
employee, or rate of stock turnover. In later reports the data will be presented in 
greater detail and more accurate computations may then be made. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising. 


The wholesale field, as defined for the purposes of the census, embraces many 
types of establishments other than those generally classed as wholesale houses. 
Thus, under this heading of bulk merchandising, will be found not only the con- 
ventional types of wholesalers selling to retailers but also other establishments en- 
gaged in handling or arranging for the sale of commodities, or the transfer of rights, 
ete., on a non-retail basis, whether for domestic or foreign trade. In the tables 
presented below will be found the salient features of the operations of such classes 
as importers, exporters, commission merchants, brokers, etc., as well as the business 
of wholesale merchants. It should also be noted that the business of such establish- 
ments as bulk tank stations and manufacturers’ sales branches is not included with 
that of the wholesale merchants, although a considerable part of the trade of these 
establishments is done with retailers. 


There were 12,914 wholesale and other bulk or non-retail merchandising estab- 
lishments in Canada in 1930. The total net sales for these establishments were 
$3,133,733,700. This trade was concentrated, to a marked degree, in certain well- 
defined trading areas. Of the above total sales, 31-20 p.c. were made by establish- 
ments in Ontario, 27-13 p.c. by those in Quebec, and 19-42 p.c. by those in Mani- 


1 Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
a For a list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Internal 
rade’’. 
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toba. 
establishments located in the four cities of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 


In fact, approximately two-thirds of the entire trade was carried on by 


Vancouver. 


As already suggested, the bulk and non-retail merchandising field embraces many 
types of establishments, so that the amount of trade attributed to this field 
cannot be compared directly with the amount of retail business. A certain amount 
of business is transacted between bulk merchandising establishments, especially 
with respect to agents, brokers, and commission houses, and sales are made, by or 
through many wholesale establishments, to manufacturers or other industrial con- 
sumers. In addition, some of these establishments are engaged in trading with 
foreign countries. ‘Thus allowances must be made for the duplication in bulk and 
non-retail merchandising, for the sales of raw materials, for direct sales to con- 
sumers and for export business. In order to give a rough indication of the amount 
of pre-retail business, bulk merchandising establishments have been divided into 
two classes, ‘‘wholesalers proper’ and “other bulk or non-retail distributors’. 
The first class consists of those establishments which are carrying on the more con- 
ventional form of wholesale trading. The sales made by 5,008 wholesalers proper 
in 1930 were $1,092,933,700, of which $900,582,900 were made by wholesale mer- 
chants. Other types of bulk or non-retail distributors, consisting of 7,906 estab- 
lishments, made sales or arranged orders to the value of $2,040,800,000. It will be 
noted from Table 29 that, while the province of Manitoba had 19-42 p.c. of the 
total sales of all bulk merchandising, the business of wholesalers proper in Manitoba 
This marked difference is due to the 
influence of the grain trade, which is such an important factor in the commerce of 


was only 7-16 p.c. of the total for Canada. 


that province. The trade in grain is carried on mainly by establishments classified. 
under ‘other bulk distributors” and appears, therefore, only in the all-inclusive 
figures of Table 29. 


29.—_Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale at Non-Retail) in Canada, by Provinces, 


Nore.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


All Establishments. Wholesalers Proper. — 
Pro- Pro- 
; Stocks . : 
’ . portion s portion 
Province. ae Em- eet ies Net of sini : etn Net of _ 
iotae ployees Wages Sales Total Vidar tents Sales Total 
Net | (at Cost). ae 
Sales Sales. 
No. No. $ $ p.c $ No. $ p.c 
ARE Sahat 63 400 425, 600 12,564, 100 0-40} 1,096,400 27 8,091,700 0-74 
INE Sit. on ce. 432 2,908] 3,735,900 68, 929, 500 2-20) 7,007,100 213 38,486, 700 3°52 
INGEST AL a sce 374 2,852) 3,820,200 70,261, 100 2-241 8,004,700 164 32,140,500 2°94 
OU eacdscee 2,863| 27,528) 43,129,700} 850,318,800 27-13] 81,335,300] 1,462] 354,079,700] 32-40 
Ontae ys sexe. 3,881] 32,358] 51,670,000) 977,503,500 31-20] 90,701,900) 1,945) 379,099,300) 34-69 
ESSARY Tole 9,835] 15,863,000} 608,528,100 19-42) 65,214,900 340 78,211,200 7-16 
Sask.. 1,610 5,680) 8,535,400] 126,708,400 4-04| 23,778,100 173 46, 035, 000 4-21 
Alta.. 1,312 5,906) 9,777,700} 173,052,400 5-52) 21,598, 200 240 57,321,000 5-24 
Biers. ee 1,104 8,346] 12,485,900} 245,867,800 7-85) 26,835,900 444 99,468, 600 9-10 
Canada....| 12,914) 95,823)149, 443, 490/3, 133,733,700] 100-00/325,572,500] 5,098/1,092,933, 700) 100-00 
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3$0.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail) in Canada, by Type of 
Distributor, 1930. 


Nors.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Pro- 
F Stocks 
Estab- E Salaries oe on Hand, 
Type of Distributor. lish 1 ae and Net Sales Tot 1 End of 
ments. | POYees Wages. N ‘ed Year 
Sales (at Cost) 
No. No. $ $ p.c $ 
WHOLESALERS PROPER. 
Wholesale merchants.................. 4,096] 42,936] 62,107,300) 900.582,900| 28-73) 125,949,700 
dao poromnerchantss wes. (55. 2. cee. Seas 663 , 184} 10,802,700 119,421,000 3-82] 27,192,000 
HUXPOLDAMETCRANGS 4 seek. Samtin nwa 99 914 1,170,200 53,230, 000 1-70 2 365,000 
Supply and machinery distributors.... 95 933 1,559, 200 14,620, 900 0-47 2,991,000 
Jaronishippers: Gea oh s. a eee: 12 4] 63, 500 2,624, 600 0-08 149, 700 
Wagon-distributors....... 05. c0.. eee. 30 53 62,000 1,118,700 0-03 35,100 
Cash and carry wholesalers........... 9 79 147,800 1,256, 700 0-04 70,500 
Mail orden houses sesh. od. ee. Obs 4 8 13, 600 78,900 - 31,100 
Totals, Wholesalers Proper... . 5,008) 51,098} 75,426,300) 1,092,933,700| 34-87) 158,784,100 
OrHER BuLtkK or Non-Retam Dis- 
TRIBUTORS. 
AMICHION HOUSER jsecceraciotcidh view ts So 8 57 134, 200 4,675,400 0-15 1,100 
TSS tehd SU 17) ee, ch i re oe 140 436 833,300 74,249,300 2-36 538, 200 
Washerain DTOkers 6s ieee... sees. HE. 19 16 32,500 25, 443, 600 0-81 - 
Botanic StAHIONS nosis bs, gu wntsroonche 3,539 8,107) 12,214,400 178,317, 100 5-69] 23,287,500 
Chain-store warehouses............... 67 2,818 3, 793,000 109, 627,100 3-49 8,132,600 
City buyers of farm products.......... 132 455 325, 900 9,504,300 0-30 448,400 
Co-operative buying associations...... 6 164 209,300 5, 204,000 0-16 346, 600 
Co-operative marketing associations. . 137 1,129 1,233,000} 200,047,600 6-38} 39,571,200 
Co-operative sales agencies............ 9 22 208, 100 15,685,400 0-50 64,300 
Commission merchants............... 236 901 1,700,700 103, 998, 000 3°32 748, 100 
ESN TTI Gay et 2) Oks a oe 336 225 178, 300 6, 926, 000 0-22 132,500 
PSEC tr Sales OLICOSS ...scisacielde vee dace 14 296 408 , 600 9,392,000 0-30 1,028,300 
Pile vAtOrstna) 20h 2). Dass. ores 84 1,116] 2,022,100} 109,704,400 3-50 748, 000 
WxHortoeocers wis. te es, .. 1h) ee 18 57 114, 600 8,304, 800 0-26 293, 400 
Export commission houses............. 6 27 85, 200 10,403, 100 0-33 a 
Eixnoriiselline- acentsicncchi.. vcs vee a 4 11 6, 800 1,189,000 0-03 - 
Exporters (on own account) ee eS eee 22 846 1,493, 700 130,459, 000 4-29) 3,974,900 
UIITWEXCHANGOSS. Sen tdcck ie bake bie cts Hes 52 811 1,098, 200 8, 600, 800 0-27 204, 100 
General sales GULCOS aes ck es eS. Ge 125 4,306 8,754, 800 189, 768, 800 6-05] 21,449,800 
Import commission merchants........ 23 96 167,400 4,378, 900 0-13 203 , 400 
Import manufacturers’ agents.......... 190 835 1,519,109 40.424 , 900 1-28! 2,050,000 
Importiselling agentss5. 4......:ssee 84 287 503, C00 11,779, 700 0-37 530, 200 
Moanulacturerss ASCNtS. 6.6... Jaleo ce ake 832 2,669 4,708, 800 161, 636, 900 5-15} 2,711,500 
Manufacturers’ sales branches......... 1,505) 16,830) 29,002,300 532,296, 200 16-98] 57,649,200 
Packers:and shippersex. (2... sid ole 14 472 230, 400 1, 633, 800 0-05 72, 400 
EVrenasin@ amen Ls. a... Ps ote Geile aco ii 73 102,009 1,647,300 0-05 90, 200 
Belling AwONtLS tek. < cede sci: Jade des 182 920 1,732,500 57,595,000 1-83 743, 800 
RVarenousess:..%) es Ni cek os casei aoe 108 634 1,109,000 22,589, 100 0-72 1,771,200 
INLELCOS AS TST eee Ses ANE Nea oe Rete 3 9 25, 900 5,318,500 0-16 3,500 
Totals, Other Bulk or Non- 
Retail Distributors......... 7,906] 44,725) 74,017,100) 2,040,800, 000 65-13} 166,788,400 


Grand Totals................ 


Subsection 2.—Retail Merchandising and Services. 


The line of demarcation between these two classes of retailing cannot be sharply 
drawn. In many service establishments, especially those of the repair group, the 
retail sale of commodities is also carried oa. Conversely, a great many stores, chiefly 
engaged in retail merchandising, have service departments for making alterations 
and. repairs, for hair dressing and other personal service, for cleaning, decorating, 
fur storage, etc. Establishments where both these functions are carried on have 
been classified according to the function which provided the largest receipts. For 
the sake of convenience, th fields are summarized by provinces and business 
groups in Table 31. 
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31._Summary Statistics of Retail Merchandising and Service Estab 


Business Group. 
Rerait MERCHANDISING. 

ATIFOMOLIVOE. one eee erie Stores, No. 
Sales, $ 

POO 5 tae: occ kM ee ee Stores, No. 
Sales, $ 

General merchandise.........Stores, No. 
Sales, $ 

ADDATCIS. oe ene Stores, No. 
Sales, 

RIM DER eaters Teer ee nae Stores, No. 
Sales, $ 

FRrniture: fn. vate meee oe Stores, No. 
Sales, $ 

Kestaurante... cen ee ie Stores, No. 
Sales, $ 

All other stores...............Stores, No. 
Sales, $ 


Totals tt 


.Stores, No. 


Sales, $ 


SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


IATIMUSOINENUS! ccckE eee eae a: 


Cartage and storage......... 


Estab., No. 
Receipts, $ 


._Estab., No. 


Receipts, $ 


Domestic service.............- Estab., No. 
Receipts, $ 
Personal services............. Estab., No. 
Receipts, $ 
Photorrap hy gee eer Estab., No. 
Receipts, $ 
Repair sae w ts. cost ae Estab., No. 
Receipts, $ 
Wransportationeee ccs sens Estab., No. 
Receipts, $ 
All other establishments...... Estab., No. 
Receipts, $ 


Totals........... 


.Estab., No. 


Receipts, $ 


Norre.—Figures are preliminary © 


Prince 
: New 

eke Nova Scotia. Brinswiek) 
69 505 426 
1, 786, 400 17,632,500 11,692,500 
307 2,724 13695 
2,163,900 23,799, 000 14, 461, 800 
165 991 787 
6,277,300 26,492,200 31,078,900 
53 457 289 
1,012,800 8,707,100 5, 823, 000 
9 158 1 
363, 000 4,241,400 3,294,400 
6 93 59 
44,100 2,078, 600 2,045, 400 
26 239 187 
186, 500 1,820, 100 1, 221,500 
159 1,016 779 
1,722,700 19,370,000 15,388, 800 
794 6,183 4,294 
13,556, 700 104, 140,900 85, 006, 300 
13 134 1d 7 
193, 800 2,097,300 1,307, 200 
39 58 52 
29,100 1,082,800 200, 900 
19 144 108 
75, 200 934, 000 799, 000 
61 344 360 
75, 200 681, 000 582,000 
5 32 24 
11, 700 156, 400 150, 100 
145 601 545 
138, 100 872,500 825, 800 
5 47 80 
13,900 243,500 357, 800 
24 eon 104 
40,500 721,600 306, 600 
311 1,495 1,390 
577,500 6,789, 100 4,529, 400 


Quebec. 


2,323 
71,108, 200 
14,508 

188, 269, 200 


4,448 
147,100, 800 


3,037 

57,807,200 
955 

31,287,500 « 


539 
18, 939, 800 


1,125 
19,768, 200 


6, 143 
132,892, 60 


33,078 
667,173, 500 


509 
11,868,300 


404 
7,201,000 
17472 
10, 675, 800 
2,956 
6, 460, 600 


194 
1, 250, 400 


4,047 
7,640, 900 


556 
4,230,600 


937 
10,149, 700 


10,780 
59, 477,309 


a 
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lishments in Canada, by Provinces and Business Groups, 19390. 


and subject to revision. 


D se Yukon and 
Ontario. Manitoba. Sen Alberta. i tetas Northwest Canada. No. 
; ‘ Territories. 
5.6371 : 720 e213 1,036 1,090 - 13,019 1 
169,899,800 | 20,424,700 | 23,646,200 31,764, 100 33, 766, 500 - 381, 720,900 
13, 733 2,069 1,730 1,879 3, 220 7 41,832 2 
254,077,700 | 26,391,900 | 24,893,300 27,349,500 47,779,400 226,000 | 609,411,700 
3,709 1,010 sets) 1,358 1,029 100 15,342 3 
238,338,000 | 81,829,000 | 61,759,800 54,154,000 64,382, 200 2,643,800 | 714,056,000 
4,438 436 369 477 756 10,312 4 
92,033,600 | 9,588,600 | 7,855,700 9,945,000 17, 285,300 - 209,518,300 
2,084 406 1, 206 734 3875 6 6,045 5 
‘65,610,100 | 11,873,800 | 21,693,600 15,190, 900 12,103,900 76, 800 165,915,400 
970 ae 86 87 191 = 2,083 6 
24,458,800 | 1,487,900 1,677, 600 2,907,300 4,837,500 - 58,477,000 
2,413 391 701 639 672 3 - 6,396 7 
30,583,200 | 6,143,800 | 7,079,400 9, 224,900 10,997, 700 80, 900 87, 106, 200 
9,404 1,562 3,678 2,210 1,948 14 26,913 8 
237,732,100 | 34,880,400 | 44,297,300 33, 721,300 58,371, 100 134,000 | 578,510,300 
42,388 6, 646- 10, 723 8,420 9,281 130 121, 942 
1,112, 733,300 |192,620,100 |192,902,900 | 184,257,600 | 249,523,600 3,161,500 |2,805, 075,800 
1,165 221 447 346 OT - 3,229 9 
22,173,600 | 4,920,900 | 2,882,000 3,301,500 5,511,000 - 54, 255, 600 
938 139 390 232 205 - 2,457 | 10 
10,179,400 | 2,167,300 1,110,100 1,566,400 2,376, 800 25,913,800 
1,967 300 316 329 531 4 4,805} if 
16,137,200 | 2,754,600 1,464, 000 2,021,600 4,616,500 15,600 39,493, 500 
4,137 561 708 593 878 4 10,602 | 12 
10,564,700 | 1,272,900 | 1,420,800 1, 285,700 2,094,500 6,600 24,444,000 
319 52 55 57 106 - 844 | 13 
| 2,358, 600 297,800 252,400 374,000 570,200 - 5,421, 600 
4,246 861 1312 925 819 4 13,505 |. 14 
10,365,500 | 1,624,000 1,710,500 1, 787, 600 2,517,200 5,900 27,488, 000 
: 1,008 123 85 123 198 3 2,228 15 
12,697,100 1,511,500 487,800 1,333, 000 3,195,400 97,200 24, 167, 800 
' 
1,064 178 321 238 330 3 3,334 | 16 
: 15,750,400 | 1,928,200 1,135, 700 1,809, 100 3,078, 100 11,000 34,930,900 
% 
14,844 2,435 3, 634 2,848 3,044 18 41,094 
100, 226,500 | 16,477,200 | 10,463,300 13, 478, 900 23,959, 700 136,300 | 236,115,200 
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Retail Merchandising.—The total sales made by 121,942 retail merchandis- 
ing establishments in Canada in 1930 were $2,805,075,800. Jn addition to the sales 
made by these stores, the manufacturing bakeries and dairies reported retail sales 
of $81,310,588, not included in the figures of Table 32, showing retail merchandising 
by provinces. The province of Ontario led in amount of business with 39-68 p.c. 
of the total sales, although only 33-08 p.c. of the population of the Dominion resided 
in this province in 1931. On a per capita basis, retail merchandise sales show wide 
differences between provinces. The average for Canada on the basis of the 1931 
population was $270.32, but the per capita sales in Prince Edward Island were 
$153.98, and in British Columbia $359.40. It should be noted, however, that in 
these figures no allowance is made for the mail order or other sales outside the province. 


32.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Provinces, 1930. 


Nors.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Propor- 


Propor- Em- Salaries tion of Stocks on 

Province. Stores. eon! ploy- and Net Sales. | Total pees 

Stores.| ©°*: Wages. aN (at Cost). 

No. p.c No. $ $ p.c. $ 

Prince Edward Island........ 794 0-65 1,394 1,144, 200 13, 556, 700 0-48 3, 283,000 
INOWaAtSCOLaN fee. et eee ee oe 6,183 5-07} 10,060 8,760,000 104, 140, 900 3-71} 19,086,100 
News Brunswitk..oss ose necee 4,294 3°52 8,121 7,357, 600 85, 006, 300 3-03] 14,780,200 
@uebecgscasio ote eee 33,078 27-13} 78,768} 75,750,100 667,173,500 23-78] 124,971,500 
Onbaniothscanuc. so. eee 42,388 34-76] 122,886] 127,455,600] 1,112, 733,300 39-68} 181,877,400 
WANE Ga esc. 3 ME lee cene 6, 646 5-45) 21,091] 22,092,400 192, 620, 100 6-87) 28,851,400 
Saskatchewan................ 10,728 8-80} 17,942} 18,211,100 192, 902, 900 6-89} 44,749,000 
FN osha his RENE a ee UR en 8,420 6-90} 17,125} 18,924,200 184, 257,000 6-57| 37,890,600 
iBricigheColumbias.c.s.)..eeien 9,281 7-60] 26,673] 28,586,900 249 , 523,600 8-88} 39,984, 200 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- va 
COLIGS Ronee ee ee cece 130 0-12 394 849, 500 3,161,500 0-11 1,716,600 


Canada src tti, cies < 121,942] 100-00) 304,454| 308,631, 600| 2,805,075,800! 100-00! 497,190,000 
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More than one-quarter of the total sales in 1930 were made by stores in the 
general merchandise group. The most important kinds of stores in this group were 
the department stores and the general stores with groceries. The sales of food stores, 
of which the most numerous and important are the grocery stores, formed 21-72 
p.c. of the total, while those of the automotive group accounted for 13-61 p.c. 
While such proportions are indicative of the sales of commodities, they do not furnish 
an accurate guide to commodity sales. Few stores restrict their sales to one line of 
goods and some kinds of stores handle a wide variety of merchandise. Department 
and general stores, as is well known, deal in many commodities, but there are other 
stores which also carry many lines of goods. The figures that are given in Table 33 
show the retail merchandise trade by group and kind of business. 


33.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business, 1930. 


Notr.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


f Stocks on 
Group and Kind of Business. Stores. hs c= pea Net Sales. es 
(at Cost). 
No No. $ $ $ 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 
Department stores and general stores 
doing over $100,000 of business....... 373 50,537 53,959,900 | 399,407,900 63, 294, 900 
IDEVEPOOUS BLOTS; < gic niwiccs < 58 ye eee 1,800 3,093 2,601,300 26,782,100 12.575, 100 
Other general stores with grocery 
plepartiments Pee et bess. LS... - 12,146 16,281 12,905,700 | 228,986,800 78,365, 200 
Other general stores without grocery 
epartmentennass dae atse 2 eek aes seas 584 2,258 2,238, 400 18,916, 100 7,754,000 
Variety, 5 and 10 cent and to-a-dollar 
BLOMES IR cs haan ae Ret eh eke bee ee. 428 7,959 4,280, 800 39, 672, 500 5,618, 600 
Army and navy stores................. 11 27 41,800 230, 600 121,200 
Dotals Hawes. GE Atak. 15,342 80,150 76,027,900 | 714,056,000 167, 729, 000 
CLOTHING AND APPAREL. 
Men’s and boys’ clothing stores........ 227 548 783 , 400 6,576, 100 1,625,500 
Men’s furnishing stores................. 564 824 903, 900 8, 820,300 3,681, 100 
Men’s clothing and furnishing stores... . 1,380 3,605 4,819, 800 40, 640, 400 16, 790,500 
Hat and cap stores (men’s and boys’).. 58 109 170, 200 1,443,500 388,400 
Children’s specialty shops............. AT 92 77,100 513,000 212,300 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores.......... 1,428 5, 435 5,369, 100 44,410,100 9,384, 200 
Clothing stores (men’s, women’s and 

BIMATSH IS pete: Sthts Suisse ae Oe. 960 3,140 3, 260, 700 29, 469, 500 11,170,400 
Wallinaryishops ss. 20. Ssh Moves eee sve. 1,334 1,585 1,042, 400 6, 791,900 994,900 
Shocstores (men's)).2 6S ee: 2 ess 2. 34 96 156, 900 1,024,000 328, 200 
Shoe stores (women’s)................. 32 146 228,000 1,685, 700 498, 000 
Shoe stores (men’s, women’s and chil- 

RENCE Sore ttn cate aero iste ss nwkiek. 1,578 3,456 3,921,200 33, 633,500 13, 805, 100 
Purriersfur shops. is. 52.....05 0 ee. 346 1,795 2,183,400 12,068,000 3, 792,900 
MespormstaLlors, ees eka Pee bee. 1, 678 3,395 3,391,300 14,558, 100 2,824, 700 
Drezsmakers and ladies’ tailors........ 198 472 420, 100 1,387,700 261, 100 
PFastery. BHOPS es Mtoe Mee. 73 158 161, 800 1,377, 200 282, 400 
ESARIEOOUS SLOTOS... Soke. oases ieel as. 88 199 151,800 1,515, 100 605, 200 
Corsets and lingerie shops.............. 238 663 441, 200 3, 896, 500 1,015,300 

i Intants’ wear shops.J22.60... 005.018. 49 35 18,000 247,700 127, 400 


WOEBIR Hee Secale, Lickhe 10,312 25, 753 27,500,300) 210,058,300 67, 787, 600 
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33.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business, 1930— 
continued. 


Nors.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


; Stocks on 
Group and Kind of Business. Stores. ae Re ee Net Sales. aoe = a d 
(at Cost). 
No. No. $ $ $ 
FURNITURE AND HousE FURNISHINGS. 
Furniture:stores... sn.ises 4. Ris eS5E ACY: 2 1,061 3,438 4,578, 400 36, 695, 000 11,421,000 
Drapery, curtain and upholstery stores 27 85 91,300 479, 800 124,600 © 
Floor covering stores. .4 . 2645 snc. mas oe 40 115 161,300 1,173,300 768,000 
China, glassware and crockery stores. . 135 BY Al 443 , 200 1,903, 100 849, 500 
Household appliance stores (electric). . 381 2,057 2,255, 400 9, 618, 300 1,814,200 
Housekold appliance stores (gas and 

electric)ie....2.. Seeiee ae ee 66 475 604, 400 3, 620, 400 668, 300 
Refrigerators (gas and electric)......... 11 44 49,000 380, 800 46, 400 
Antique and used furniture stores....... 105 Day 260,500 1,304, 400 1,185,300 
Awnings, flags, banners, etc............ 19 42 46,300 168, 100 36, 600 
Broomsjandsbrushesen. teste oe . seen. 14 84 36, 700 86, 900 9, 800 
Interior decorators wane-1 odes: dees 16 118 163, 800 614, 100 111,300 
Lamps andishades eee... nia ee 12 10 6,900 33, 100 12,200 
Pictures ANGsIr ain... Wee ele esi 80 144 161, 100 676,000 317,400 
Stovestandarangesteme seed eaeeern et 91 205 265, 200 1,321,300 385,000 
Other house furnishing stores........... 25 50 60,200 402,300 129, 100 

TD otals tae ch. epee ts he 2,083 7,455 9,183, 700 58,477,000 17,878, 760 

LUMBER AND BurmpInG MATERIALS. 

Lumber and building material dealers . 1,811 vets) 9,578,300 73, 601, 600 18,566, 600 
Roofing material dealers............... 87 165 159,700 664, 400 76,300 
Hlectricstoresaes ees hae eee 225 644 724,000 3, 827,000 1,052,700 
Fiard wake Stonesm sue. oa cerns 2,958 U2 183 8,338, 900 72,027,600 27,914, 200 
Heating appliance and oil burner dealers 95 514 674, 900 2,734,500 359, 500 
Plumbing, beating and ventilating shops 562 1,285 1,565,500 7,626,900 1,240, 700 
Glass'and"mirroristoressses. poe ne 36 95 118, 900 493, 400 71,800 
Paintiand @lassstoresia.. csscecc eee ae 271 789 940, 700 4,760,000 1,554,000 

Motalsecovan. . tte ere 6,045 17,730 22,100,900 | 165,735,400 50,835, 800 

Foops. ; 

Bakeries Gincomplete)!.................. 1,054 2, 280 1,822,600 9,816, 4001 309, 400 
@BLORETSID cc. ce Bees ee ee 8 70 53,900 172,600 6,400 
Candy: stores saeco as eee 228 529 432,700 3,081, 200 96, 900 
Confectionery stores (candy and foun- 

GAIT) Pee Peg ctet tae Ree rc.” een 22 15 10, 900 130,800 16,200 
Confectionery stores (ice cream)....... 7,226 4,545 2,966,000 37,242,100 3,810,500 
Confectionery and fruit stores.......... 1,167 901 593,300 9,192,900 1,019,900 
Dairy products (butter, cheese and 

Milky... $M TS le ROG. 183 473 515,700 4,938, 600 98, 900 
Egg and poultry dealers................ O25 184 157, 600 2,338, 600 141,100 
Milk dealers (@ncomplete)?.............. 853 Ow 4,572,600 25,430, 700 2 628, 000 
Delicatessen stores. sec ce ee eee cee 208 356 285,000 2,496, 700 105, 109 
Fruit and vegetable stores............. 1,422 Lone 1,135,400 14,307,800 640, 200 
Grocery stores without meat depart- 

TTIONTS nthe ee veneer cee 18,057 17, 853 13,023,300 | 237,154,400 24, 930, 300 
Grocery stores with meat departments 3,481 10,918 9,909, 100 125,090, 200 8,091, 900 
Meatunarkets +: (2. een. . 2 onan eee 4,756 6, 803 5, 872,300 70, 282, 900 1,927,100 
Meat markets with groceries........... Pyne AS) 5877 5,017,500 57, 767,400 3,053, 600 
Hishthaarkets.; O66. Se) .4 2. 5) eee Ree: 356 611 506, 400 4,678,500 _ 215,500 
Coffee, tea and spice stores............ 118 372 462,700 2,531,400 510,400 
Coffee and tea stores with china....... 16 43 36, 700 350, 500 177,600 
Generaliiood stores... 6 teen 6 14 12,500 125,000 13,700 
Food stores with non-food departments 131 254 175,000 2, 283,000 516,000 

"Totals. 3 6.4 ee es. 41,832 57,075 47,561,200 | 609,411,700 46,308, 700 

RESTAURANTS. 
@aioterias. . .'..) Ga A Se... Pe 37 828 803, 700 3,133,100 55, 800 
Restatnean te. Geer Ae, Oke oe eee 2,815 16,038 12, 295, 700 57,972,100 1,415, 400 
Iionchicounters. fs. see oo Ae 577 642 332, 100 2,618, 800 146, 900 
Iiinch rooms: ls. pa ce cee ee 2,610 5,016 3,451, 700 21, 226,400 1,095,300 
Fountain-and-lunch stands............. 76 361 260,700 1,589,600 60, 800 
Soltadnink stands, dani. ore eee. 281 165 71,800 566, 200 50, 200 

Totals 2... 4:: eae 6,396 23,050 17,215, 700 87,106,200 2,824, 460 


1In addition, bakeries reporting to the Census of Industry had retail sales of $50,339,853. 


2In addition, dairies reporting to the Census of Industry had retail sales of $30,970,735. 
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33.—Retaii Merchandise Trade in Canad, Hee Group and Kind of Business, 1930— 
conciuaead. 


Norre.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Group and Kind of Business. 


AUTOMOTIVE GROUP. 


Motor vehicle dealers.............8.005 
Used car establishments............... 
Accessory, tire and battery shops...... 
Battery, brake and electrical shops..... 
URE SRSUVOV CCE eas Oe irae Pont Seen ne ae 
JEEW RIEL Seaaees iy ATCO Pe ne i pe 
Filling stations (accessories and refresh- 

SUAUESON BSW armies, 2578 2 gee mee a 
Gigi One re ere cot ore teat annnataites ace ars 
Body, fender and paint shops........... 
UC ALOIS NODS dep iaiesr es st. cctecusts sass © 0 
Breyeleshopsa.:h +c somdadd. oun whee os 
Bicycle and motorcycle shops.......... 
DEGEOLOY.CleISNODSaccc oe cnialtehicie obokee 
Motor-boat dealers... 05 cc. ccs ees oe os 


OTHER RETAIL STORES. 
Book stores and circulating libraries... 
News dealers and stationers............ 
Coalland wood, d6alers. je .6ksce vcloe's 
Weprealerda en ge ae oh. cjg os ste aelte « 
Drug stores without fountain........... 
Drug stores with fountain.............. 
eadhStOnes hs to. ... She Cee LGR AOR 
Farm implement and machinery deal- 


Farm implements (agencies)........... 
Farm implements, autos, gas, oil, etc.. 
HUMOTISCS PT. APA oA EC ees UI 
Art and gift shops...... 2 i PERL Sy NE 
Game and toy stores..........c0.00000% 
Novelty and souvenir shops............ 
VEWEMCLY, SEOUCR: cot cot tis ccs, o bec elehe o's 
Leather and findings stores............ 
Luggage and leather goods stores....... 
igrhces phopst cis. . tL EER ie 5 RR 
Musical instrument and music stores.... 
Musical instrument and radio stores.... 
Electrical and radio stores............. 
Office and school supply dealers........ 
Office and store furniture and equip- 

PATENT Sw a VS FS ep eee Se ee eer 
Office appliance dealers................ 
SSLORG MUXLUCE! COA LOLS oie ecveswre one-one loves 
BPypewrlter GOalers, snr. hatte colo 
Athletic and playground equipment 

CLO BICUS pT ee eccr oe fe alee ates 
GM rstiCANR DAR ed. HEE eS PEs ee Se 
Scientific and medical instrument deal- 


SpOLbIng SOOUS:StOres wes EL Go} ess es 
Sporting goods and toy stores.......... 
Tobacco stores-and news-stands........ 
Tobacco stands (hotels, etc.)........... 
Tobacco stores without foods.......... 
Tobacco stores with foods............. 
T.iquor stores'‘and taverns.............. 
Not otherwise specified.......:........ 


Seconp Hanp STorgs. 
Wotals..c ler 282 80s. 5. 


Stores. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries and 


Wages. 


Net sales. 


Stocks on 


Hand, End 


of Year 
(at Cost). 


139 
2,027 


2,629 
5, 260 


17,087 


222 
2,683 


2,748 
10, 068 
24 


24,557,700 
165,700 
561, 700 
238, 000 
273, 900 

2,690,300 


2,392,000 
10,545, 600 


245,830, 100 
1,778,700 
3,856,500 
1,188,800 
2,369, 900 

24,815,300 


27,163,000 
71,379,400 
78,400 
76,900 
875,600 
1,097,100 
528, 400 
469, 900 
212,900 


26,546, 800 
175,500 
814, 700 
188,300 
326, 000 

1,004, 000 


1,555,500 
5,459, 600 
11,200 
7,200 
239, 200 
244, 600 
104, 700 
210, 400 
78, 300 


36,966, 000 


SS ee ee Ss 


1,243 


995 , 900 
756,300 
10,920, 100 
919, 100 
7,077,500 
3, 087,900 
1,924,500 


3,114, 200 


491,100 


1,099, 400 
1,635,500 
23,000 


1,389, 100 | 


22,100 
696, 800 


363, 000 
588, 000 
357, 200 
59,100 
557,000 
609, 200 
1,103,100 
485,300 
7,905,300 
5,130,100 


4,843,600 
5,767, 100 
97,241,700 
2,680,700 
55,131,500 
21,581,100 
33,108,800 


29,569, 600 
1,952,600 
14,109,300 
9,221,300 
1,520,300 
63, 500 
1,789,900 
29,224,400 
383, 200 
1,699, 100 
1,851,300 
1,249,300 
19,756,500 
14, 185,900 
2,782,000 


5,122,900 
6,176,400 

118,700 
3, 933,700 


147,000 
3,183, 100 


1,926,600 
3,116,000 
2,878,900 
570,800 
8,038,900 
4,789, 200 
10,976,300 
6,740,500 
131,375,700 
30,745,800 


1,906, 600 
1,516, 100 
8, 066,300 

260,200 
18,303, 600 
5, 122,300 
3,917,400 


7,267,200 
102,100 


16,805,900 
97, 000 
581,400 
859, 200 
637, 200 
3,591,400 
2,288, 300 
780, 160 


957, 700 
1,218,400 
65,100 
1,056, 400 


41,000 
535, 800 


592,900 
665,500 
797, 600 
168,300 
1,129,100 
656 , 900 
1,495, 100 
983, 800 
8,963,300 
7,472,700 


1,429 


1,319,300 


304, 454 


308,631,600 |2,805, 075,800 


497,190,000 
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Retail merchandising in Canada is analysed by type of operation in Table 34. 
This analysis is first applied to all retail stores and, following this, to some particular 
kinds of retail business which have been most subject to chain system organization. 
Single stores under independent ownership accounted for 71-52 p.c. of the total 
retail merchandise sales in 1930. Included in this percentage are the sales of single 
stores in voluntary chains or co-operative buying organizations, which amounted 
to 4-09 p.c. of the total. The sales of the units of sectional and national chains 
were 18-91 p.c. of the total and those of local chains 1-82 p.c. Two- and three- 
store multiples accounted for 7-75 p.c. of the total sales. For certain of the larger 
cities, the business of department stores belonging to national organizations has ~ 
been taken with that of independent stores. 


34.—Types of Operation of Stores Engaged in Retail Merchandising in Canada, 19390. 


Nore.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


zs Stocks on 
Em- Salaries 
Type of Operation. Stores. | ploy- and Net Sales. eer eae 
ees. Wages. (at Cost). 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Aut SToRES. 


Single store independents.............. 102,514} 210,633] 209,737,600} 1,891,472, 200 355, 583,400 


Single stores (in voluntary chains)..... 4,514 9,076 7,529, 500 114,788,000 21,178,700 
‘iwo-store multiplesesss so: .. 4. see 3,404} 15,753) 19,044,400 151, 187, 100 29,635, 100 
Three-store multiples................- 13233 7,413 8,572,800 65,932,200 12,560,400 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 1,001; 5,643} 6,189,800 50, 942, 800 5, 828,900 
Sectional and national chains.......... 9,276} 55,936} 57,557,500) 530,753,500 72,403,500 
Totals ees eo dees 121,942) 304,454) 308,631,600] 2,805,075, 800 497,190, 000 
Drue Srores. 
Single store independents.............. 2,829} 6,263} 6,259,500 50,821, 100 17, 158, 800 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)..... 26 81 90, 800 654, 700 208,300 
Two-store multiples.................-. 313 1,143 1,198,000 8,150,900 2,431,000 
Three-store multiples................. 96 377 420,000 2,423, 700 685, 000 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 122 625 732, 600 4,538,900 815,800 
Sectional and national chains.......... 175 947} 1,464,500 10, 123,300 2,127,000 
Totalssos Hes eee 3,561) 9,436) 10,165,400 76, 712, 600 23,425, 900 
Fiuuine Stations. 
Single store independents.............. SHG! 2, 0 (0\een 2, 153,700 31,470, 400 1,883, 700 
‘Eworstore multiples: Peak .cceleiseiacsoee 83 235 242,000 2,413,400 104,100 
Three-store multiples................. 48 132 136, 700 1,593,100 74, 500 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 47 96 96,300 1,126,900 18, 400 
Sectional and national chains.......... 702} 2,198) 2,453,600 15,374,500 478,800 
Totals fess ck eee 4,656, 5,481) 5,082,300 51,978,300 2,509,500 
GROcERY STORES. 
Single store independents.............. 14,703} 9,533] 6,475,000} 130,806,200 17,011,200 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)..... 1,983} 3,252} 2,295,200 39,520,200 3,868, 100 
wo-store multiplesssesc.. ©... cece 185 359 308, 100 4,049, 800 394, 800 
Three-store multiples................. 65 182 163, 200 2,012,100 175,000 
Local chains (4 stores and over) 202 780 630, 400 9,388, 600 485, 600 
Sectional and national chains.......... 919} 38,747) 3,151,400 51,377,500 2,995, 600 
Totals eae Sat eee 18,057} 17,853) 18,023,300) 237,154,400 24,930,300 
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34.—Types of Operation of Stores oink a atin Merchandising in Canada, 1930 
—conciude 


Nots.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


# Propor-| Stocks on 
m- Salaries 5Or 
Type of Operation. Stores. | ploy- an Net Sales. ee fs ae, Hind 
ees. Wages e ge Sia 
Sales. | (at Cost). 
No. No. $ $ p.c $ 
Compinep Grocery AND Mrat 
SrorEs. 
Single store independents lac dba eetact aks 3,742| 7,229} 6,166,000 80,589,200} 44-07) 5,717,400 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)..... 793| 2,363 2,153,300 27,493, 800 15-03 1,845,500 
Two-store miltiples: (5) seh ees... 150 549 563, 800 5,579, 400 3-06 344,300 
Three-store multiples................. 51 215 243,700 2,269, 100 1-24 163,600 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 65 444 500, 800 4,319,300 2-36 190,100 
Sectional and national chains.......... 995 5,685} 5,299,000 62,606,800} 34-24 2,884, 600 
PP OCAIS Se ee ete as isk 5,796) 16,495} 14,926,600) 182,857,600} 100-00) 11,145,500 
RESTAURANTS. 

_ Single store independents.............. 5,665} 16,977} 12,128,200 63,606,800} 73-50} 2,310,300 
Single stores (in voluntary chains)..... 6 1 9, 600 82,000 0-10 700 
wO-SLOTO.IMUICIDICS. . 2.02 c sce cece ek 139 1,563 1,350, 100 5,530,300 6-39 103, 200 
‘Three-store multiples... 22... e568. ees 32 430 342,300 1,517,700 1-75 13,600 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 47 885 864,300 3,312,600 3-83 122,600 
Sectional and national chains.......... 226} 38,016) 2,449,400 12,490,600 14-48 223, 800 

MOGs an Ai overs ere ok 6,115) 22,885} 17,143,900 86,540,000} 100-00) 2,774,200 
SHOE STORES. 
Single store independents.............. 1,200 1,976 2,312,700 19,782,600} 54-44 9,145,400 
Single stores (in voluntary ‘chains)..... 76 233 305, 100 2,787,200 7:67} 1,298,400 
Two-store multiples:.....:..6¢. 06.6... 87 279 405,300 3,084, 000 8-48 1, 282, 800 
Three-stcre multiples 74 298 355, 800 2,671, 000 7-34 979,500 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 46 170 178, 500 1,373,100 3-78 445,100 
Sectional and national chains.......... 161 742 748, 700 6,645,300 18-29 1, 480, 100 
OURS acide e ee i ccek 1,644) 3,698} 4,306,100 36,343,200) 100-00) 14,631,300 
WomEn’s READY-TO-WEAR STORES. 
Single store independents.............. 1,452} 4,061) 4,058,100 34,873,300) 68-12) 8,491,400 
Two-store multiples................... 142 611 728, 800 5,006, 200 9-78] 1,096,200 
Three-store multiples... .°............. 61 655 514,800 3,672,900 7-17 585, 800 
Local chains (4 stores and over)....... 31 112 80,300 703, 700 1-37 155,300 
Sectional and national chains.......... 141 1,016 741,900 6, 942, 800 13-56 958, 400 
TPOCAISYS?, See TOR ak sou 1,827; 6,455} 6,123,900 51,198,900) 100-00) 11,287,100 


The retail merchandise trade in Canadian cities of over 10,000 population is 


shown in Table 35. The cities are arranged in descending order according to their 
1931 census populations. A notable feature of these figures is the wide variation 
in different cities in the relationship between population and retail sales. In 
general per capita sales are high for cities which form distributing centres for large 
or populous areas, while such sales are lowest in residential or industrial satellite 
cities adjacent to larger centres, as in the case of St. Boniface, Man., Sandwich, 
Ont., and Verdun, Outremont, Westmount and Hull, Que. 
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35.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 10,000 Population and over, 1939. 


Norre.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


1931 
City. Popula- | Stores. 
tion. 
No. No. 
Montreal an sane s asc cen eee cine 818,577 11, 966 
Toronto geen keno. Rl a he esas 631,207 8, 869] _ 
W VAN COU Vela de niet rs tals ae nee ae 246,593 Saree! 
Winnipeovertisyh vats Seasorninaticictot 218, 785 2,614 
Eiarntltonecw cnc ete ceinnchoaane 155,547 2,100 
Qtiebec i iiss lates es ose 130,594 Wee 
Oitbawie &. .... ck debe seele. Sees os 126,872 1,527 
Ca learys tn itandtem ato ® Sons 83,761 1,140 
HGmonton...ueS 6+ Ae aes ss 79,197 1,047 
Hondouih)... aside on AA Bee ee eee 71,148 1,101 
Wandsor, Onitaag.c > seacten ae 63, 108 901 
Craun Sc. tree os Ne eee 60,745 544 
Halifaxsacopnts.e)S. dasesaaaees.cet a 59,275 883 
Recina, bb dee cet: - Jae. Bee... 53, 209 590 
Sait Ont authentic aera 47,514 815 
Saskatoon tres, oe erac erste cine 43,291 555 
Wacloriaves: Rxeerkes renee 39, 082 759 
ABHTCOURIVCHSe ee ee ner 35,450 432 
CItCHOnere atalino aisigon sont eee 30, 793 397 
Brantforda: ih. 25: he, Hee See oc 30,107 446 
Pill: esc. oa eee x PA ee on een 29,433 438 
Sherbrooke lae.is.... . sege-etek koe. 28,933 390 
Outremont Het sacexsnee eee 28,641 122, 
Morte iia? 6... seo eee he oe 26,277 326 
Si Catharines. 6... Hvsemes eee: 24,753 427 
Westin wit. eterstee ra tets oxcesvsscuntciees 24,235 134 
angston... See. Sek eR ASS. 23,439 367 
OBTAIN Ais Bic Ve eet sonsrarvoroes 23,439 271 
Sv dneyaere sea serene 23,089 321 
SaultiStele Martennee sacs cc.0 ces eee 23, 082 327 
Peter borougieeriyaiec «acne ce see eee 371 
Moosemawid 2% seein ecg ce 21,299 300 
Guelp hk eh Saget ee Be 21,075 305 
GiacerBay. toys S52 hee Mat. hes 20, 706 218 
Monweton:, ... : Repsee. atte. SB aco 20,689 260 
Por Ger CUTE eee. ae tee ee 19,818 242 
Niagara Falls. @.....cean Behe oe: 19,046 353 
Teaichines <.:, See wie oes hee Biss os 18,630 267 
Roi (o loypn ay caee ad Se ATG yt Fe ES ee 18,518 235 
Sarniaydle: gage ee, She Be... 18,191 254 
Stratlond sc. Loe eee eee 17, 742 255 
New Westimimsterss. foes acne coca 2 17,524 275 
Brand Oneere bys et seta cine sreracee ae 17, 082 218 
Sto:Bonitace. 29: ease ee. See. 16,305 110 
INortht Bayes sete Seage hea. 15,528 197 
Si. homasis. as. ees Be eee o. 15,430 258 
Sihtavwunig and alles... yee Pas. tnd a 15,345 12 
Chatham; Ont-e... age weecte o. 14, 569 277 
Wastawimdsory) Ont. wees. 14,251 136 
sBioniains: Pa ee Nae I Bo cor 14, 200 153 
| aaa roomy Be Rem ERM aes eee 14,006 221 
iBelleville-=, eaceae RAE Ae... 13,790 240 
Dethinnd Gc exis eet fue ciecastiicek 13, 489 210 
Stwblyacinthestesee sec sceon. 13,448 201 
Owem Sounds eee ee eee 12,839 235 
Chanlotietowney cares eee ao ee 12,361 205 
Chucoutin ts sie occ ae 11,877 124 
Tie Visi itateceenee eee? Cae. anne as 11,724 126 
Malle yiile lel. mmr cor einer 11,411 148 
Woodstocks.Onti ni. aaa cae 11,395 195 
St. ean... 3 J yew Meee ook 11, 256 174 
Cormwall! .23" eee. ee 11,126 217) 
Jolictte: sac See ee. cad: 10,765 176 
Sanciwichwer iis. =e eee eee 10,715 83 
Wellandtes Perks ae. SU et ee 10,709 190 
Mn SelordViiness sere cet eee 10, 701 110 
CERATD YH ee ee ee eee 10,587 128 
SOrelhen ea 2a Ot. sed ks 10,320 169 
MedTCINGTELS Etescs.c3F deat aoe 10,300 142 
Walkervalloseiie, ociccc cigs 10, 105 11] 


Employ- 
e 


ees. 


No. 


: Stocks on 
Salaries 
and Net Sales. feos er 
Wages. (at Cost). 
$ $ $ 
51,763,800] 387,807,700} 57,244,300 
52,982,900) 373,775,300] 47,929,800 
16,232,700} 123,872,500) 17,586,500 
17,526,000} 136,658,000} 16,108,300 
8,137,200] 66,319,500 9,693,100 
5,731,000] 48,642,000 9,910,500 
7,748,400] 58,749,800] 10,369,700 
6,268,000} 50,616,400 8,493,300 
4,730,100] 37,185,200 6,138, 600 
4,432,000} 35,417,000 5, 082,900 
4,362,200] 28,906,400} 4,585,700 
1,443,000) 12,024,200 1,417,000 
3,373,900} 31,187,900 4,331,600 
4,225,000} 34,530,200 5,655, 200 
2,592,000) 21,672,000 3,247,700 - 
3,341,100} 27,438,600 4,739,800 
3,665,200} 27,139,000 5,015, 200 
1,083,800} 10,193,700 1,898, 000 
1,502,500} 13,350,500 1,962,400 
1,574,000} 13,834, 700 1,973,500 
775, 100 7,870,600 1,318,500 
1,246,600} 10,980,400 2,067,500 
439, 700 3, 743,400 463,400 
1,024,300 9,749, 700 1,695, 800 
1,631,400} 13,984,000 2,318,500 
832, 900 5, 740, 700 595,000 
1,453,200] 12,273,600 2,083,100 
892, 200 7,732, 000 1,154,700 
758, 200 8,609, 700 1,655,200 
862, 100 9,071, 200 1, 751,400 
1,291,500) 11,277,600 1,772,900 
1,269,300 9,909, 900 1,631,600 
980, 900 8,880,400 1,350,000 
298, 700 4,129,700 693 , 000 
1,787,100} 20,703,500 2,279,300 
997,900 8,710, 700 1, 863,000 
1,213,500} 11,064,300 1,476,300 
493,400 4,497, 700 948, 900 
1,020,300} 10,045,900 1,618, 200 
767, 000 7,534, 600 1,217,500 
865, 000 7,389, 100 1,238,400 
1,159,100} 10,545,200 1,355, 400 
958, 900 7,674, 700 1,542,600 
200,300 2,079,900 198,000 
734, 800 6,435, 700 1,044, 700 
806,400] — 6,623,800 1,292,700 
345,000 3,476, 600 883 , 600 
903, 900 8,208, 100 1,365,600 
315,500 3,208,400 515, 400 
549, 800 5,532,900 1, 188,600 
622,100 5,270,500 978,300 
848,000} 7,577,500) 1,368,000 
1,026, 400 8,481, 100 1,446, 600 
403,100 4,277,900 994,900 
638, 400 5,603, 100 1,153,100 
506, 800 4,967,200 1,030,900 
296, 900 3,251,500 707, 700 
246,500 2,568, 100 565, 100 
321,900 4,096, 400 923,300 
622, 100 5,621,000 1,009, 800 
311,000 3,510, 100 782, 600 
531, 800 4,852,900 936,300. . 
345,900 3,546, 000 1,026,600 — 
124, 700 1,481, 100 176, 500 
512,700 5, 285, 400 1,024,600 
185, 200 1,998,300 510, 600 
193, 600 2,157,500 574,400 
206, 800 2,465, 600 543, 100 
499,100 4,502,700 880, 400 
295,200 2,709, 700 388, 800 
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Service Establishments.—The 41,094 service establishments from which 
reports were secured had receipts of $236,115,200 in 1930. The professional services, 
such as medicine, dentistry or law, were not included in the census, nor were the 
building trades, such as carpentry, tinsmithing, etc. A special report is being pre- 
pared for hotels and the figures for these establishments are not included in the 
tables that follow. The provincial distribution of retail services ia Canada during 
1930 is shown in Table 36. Ontario again led in the amount of business with 42-45 
p.c. of the total service receipts, while Quebec came second with 25-19 p.c. 


Among service establishments, the amusements group was the most important, 
as 22-98 p.c. of the total receipts were reported by establishments of this class. Of 
the receipts of $54,255,600 for amusement establishments, $39,233,200 were secured 
by motion picture houses. The next group in importance was that of domestic 
service, which includes laundries and cleaning, pressing and dyeing shops. The 
barber shops were the most important section of the personal service group and did 
more than twice as much business as hairdressing and beauty parlours. The repair 
and service group had the largest number of establishments. Blacksmith shops 
were the most numerous, their receipts being only slightly less than the total for 
boot and shoe repair shops. Repair and service shops for motor vehicles formed an 
important section of this group. 


The salient features of the business of service establishments are given in 
Table 37, which also shows the type of operation, 7.e., the extent to which these 
establishments operate independently or are organized in chain systems. Of the 
total of 41,094 establishments, there were 40,088 under independent operation, 
while the receipts of single independent establishments formed 77 p.c. of the total 
of all receipts for services. Except in the case of theatres, which are separately 
analysed in the table, chain systems were not an important factor in the service 


field. 


: 36.—Retail Services in Canada, by Provinces, 1930. 


Norz.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Propor- 
Ks- tion of E Salaries Propor- Sea 
Province. tablish-| Es- 1 ene and Receipts. | tion of of Naar 
ments. | tablish- |P*O7°°S- Wages. Receipts. (at Cost) 
ments. ; 
No. p.c. No. $ $ p.c. $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 311 0:75 158 100, 000 577,500 0:25 20,400 
IN Gist SO COUILA Soya oerevapcntys © 4 Secu 1,495 3°64 1,588 1,304, 400 6, 789, 100 2°87 156, 700 
INGA, DOEUNS WICK. }..00 ass oe ss 1,390 3°38 1,328 1,013,100 4,529,400 1:92 128, 800 
IE CONSE ace aati: «at saan 10,780 | 26-24 | 18,276 | 17,979,000 | 59,477,300 25-19 1,474, 100 
ROMIGIETOU CA tees bb ke beet 14,844 36-13 | 28,036 | 27,725,300 |100, 226,500 42-45 2,468, 700 
URIS ere, candies) a als oc 14 chek = 2,485 5-92 | 5,404 | 4,946,300 | 16,477,200 6:97 317,700 
Rete CHUCHO WAM... ccc cow ogres 3,634 8-85 2,760 2,496,400 | 10,463,300. 4-43 463,400 
DETER eS tes ccc cts 6 < 2,848 6-91 3,622 3,732,300 | 18,478,900 5-71 381,300 
Sorin Gokwmpbia.... 2.4...» 8,344 8-13 7,099 7,689,000 | 23,959,700 10-15 585, 900 
Macon enasN Wel... loc. os 18 0-05 30 43,500 136,300 0-06 1,100 


SOS | 41,094 | 100-00) 68,391) 67,029,300 [236,115,200 100-00 5,999, 109 
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37.—Retail Services in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business and Type of 
Operation, 1939. 


Norse.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Group and Kind of Business and 
Type of Operation. 


KIND OF BUSINESS. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Bilhardfand pool halls... o...csee eee 
IBoyaline alleys cca weet mnicak pricier eee 
Motionpieture houses 24)2:2 ees eee ee eee 
Other-amusement, places... ce. pecmicn is ooenrok chore 


Totals: sc. cen ee oe 


Business SERVICES, 


TotalsScnc thes ace en ee ee 


CARTAGE AND STORAGE. 


Bageagoiand icartage. ona. ote ee oe 
Deliverysser vicar ee. 2... tee es cee eee 
Storage (iurniture) "se aacinnas snc eee heres 
Storare!(icésand-cold)).ncc. cae nes neccao meets 
Storagern(Other)< eset noe teian so Rr 
Pianownov ing. 3 vale ered RAG toe 
Puc king rae enon ck oeeer ae us) wareyete ore RCP 


Domestic SERVICES. 


Cleaningicar pets... ces nececaiaaceuiid cso ne 
Cleaning, dyeing, pressing and repairing.......... 
BD hi ieias ea RRS irri RR aes uk 
Generalicleanine:.s.sug Stereo nerd ese 
Coatand towelisupplicssec.ccc nave ac cea ceee © - 
LANA EIOS lesa eres eh ve ere ee 
Window cleaners 
Hatiblock ine s.ccc age ene 
Fur Fepaivin eg occas eee 
Otheridomestic:services......5.n ee ee eee 


Bar Dery ShODs fess co, sade bee ian eevee 
Beauty parlours and hairdressers...............-. 
Shoeshine parlouts (i158 eee ee orate 
fhurkish cba ths:s..0>.icpah cen Sree rane eae ee 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MPOUAIS 55. bores piesa hs. Fed Set Wk 


: Stocks on 
Es- Salaries 5 
tablish- e Se and Receipts. Hee Fad 
ments. | PPOYC°S-| Wages. eM ia = 
(at Cost). 
No. No. $ $ $ 
1,381 | 1,268 984,800 | 5,452,000 351,800 
155 | 1,179 799,300 | 2,320,600 27,909 
955 | 6,606 | 7,567,100 | 39,233,200 2,300 
738 | 4,270 | 2,224,100 | 7,249,800 88,500 
3,229 | 13,323 | 11,575,300 | 54,255,600 470,590 
300 | 1,995 | 3,446,000 | 15,511,300 66,509 
1,668 | 5,370 | 5,852,300 | 14,418, 100 59, 200 
77 294 290,200 574, 900 7,700 
22 348 428,600 867,800 500 
25 287 418,800 | 1,218,700 - 
35 383 531,100 | 1,933,100 22,800 
4 1 5, 800 21,100 - 
626 | 1,884] 1,811,400 | 6,880,100 20,700 
2,457 | 8,526 | 9,333,200 | 25,913,800 110,900 
16 104 126,300 270,300 27,500 
2,272 | 5,244 | 5,153,600 | 13,727,600 138, 500 
11 85 134,800 | 1,361,500 4,800 
5 36 51,300 74,000 - 
39 370 411,100 | 1,415,100 108, 800 
2,387 | 11,234 | 9,531,600 | 21,565,300 29,900 
30 249 294,800 454,900 - 
12 15 15,400 46,700 1,600 
111 144 113,900 516, 200 110,000 
12 21 15,000 61,900 1,900 
4,895 | 17,502 | 15,847,800 | 39,493,500 423,000 
211 617 705,600 | 1,985,900 80,400 
7,755 | 5,126 | 4,588,300 | 16,978,300 302,700 
2,379 | 2,252 | 2,004,300 | 6,107,400 168, 900 
412 624 331,800 | 1,106,400 46, 600 
56 78 70,700 251,900 800 
10,602 | 8,080 | 6,995,100 | 24,444,000 519,000 
844 | 1,394 | 1,550,500 | 5,421,600 420,80 
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37.—Retail Services in Canada, by Group and Kind of Business and Type of 
Operation, 193%—concluded. 


Nore.—Figures are preliminary and subject to revision. 


Bie. Stocks on 


: Em- Salaries ° Hand, End 
Group and Kind of Business and pete ployees.| and Wages. Receipts. of Year 
Type of Operation. a raph (at Cost). 
No No. $ $ $ 
REPAIRS. 
Garages (general repairs): 2. e.. neal ee beh oo sie 977 | 1,115 | 1,190,100 | 4,509,800 129,900 
Aartorpachery: SHOPS cas ee oa ctcsias 4 ea saiels weds aia co 84 86,500 400, 200 32,800 
AWOL E KE TOD Re uo see oe ead tae os Pou ede eee: 74 9 5,800 58,300 33, 800 
Auto ignition and electric shops...............0.. 27 44 54,200 184, 200 18, 600 
eR ATAUTNTS KENT GIS TODS rer tais a ata Stare eB aysiej ata; ava'eua ©: creuageusie és 121 197 166, 300 532,300 21,700 
ALON HONaLOL BROPS sides sree occ sed ees ele 51 106 129.300 334, 800 13,100 
AMTOmALCIS NO PS heer cai sic Ho Aeichosit ate tae ta rare 80 67 60,800 347,400 25,800 
Auto top ane POU Y SHOPS.) otc es. hateowee daa” 191 843 660,500 | 1,614,600 104,300 
BRED CHOTA RG yi raps a I OP AOR as Kreis Yooh, eet 76 117 121,700 515,600 22,700 
Auto srashine and POHShING ic ccis iets viccss a/oe oloens 39 89 77,500 192,900 200 
Pideksr LeeNOps: fseh d.. coc Pok Lie eh. sklee. cebid ade 5,458 | 1,148 847,700 | 7,341,300 644,500 
Boot aud Shoe SHOPS Wis Wises ko sees ol aero ges 4,785 1,310 1,014,700 7,914,900 440,400 
Bicycle and motorcycle shops........3........... 71 19 10,100 121,800 19, 400 
He enessshongaces ataocin. ot cabyon sans hie «ria aae eps 258 30 18, 900 335, 700 74, 600 
EMRE SUI a ertcaye aeas creed, cccrarigeis: ore alec «up tein oia 123 44 44,100 305,300 32,200 
HLAKIO TOPABAEODS: daatal. ah ctias cele ce whee See ee & cleat 62 51 28,400 146, 600 17,400 
Upholstery and furniture shops................... 382 310 283, 400 1,183,100 109, 400 
Watch and jewellery shops.................eeeee- 722 218 206,700 | 1,449,200 405,300 
{LAYS Fos a GR ie tetra 13,505 | 5,801 | 5,006,700 | 27,488,000 2,146,100 
TRANSPORTATION. 
PUTO LUVOU Vem “GAKL chy stscierahaReaye he cree oles a eres 1,196 | 2,929 | 2,780,200 | 8,232,600 103, 000 
Bus and stave lines: . 2 5.:., wakes eee bine. bk te 149 | 1,191 1,801,000 | 5,528,700 1,300 
ish Gy PON ELE Rey Cea 0 SIP aM mo re ee one ong 493 | 2,148 | 2,443,200 | 7,779,400 18,300 
AICKARE ALITY PLOGUCE) aes sacs cache ok oe myeie Oe 258 74 34,400 516, 700 1,500 
Other transportation... beet eee e eee eee e eee e es 132 621 663,200 | 2,110,400 100 
Motals.2. S780. 3.) Mss Ce Me ay 25228 | 6,958 | 7,722,000 | 24,167,800 124,200 
UNDERTAKING AND BuRIAL. 
DOC AIS. SPSS ETE hE I 855 | 1,407) 1, 797, 300 | 9,377,200 1,095,900 
OTHER Retain SERVICES. 
POURS oe retire os atte elanianess ist None 1,968 | 2,698 | 3,044,800 | 8,056,500 541,800 
GEATIOE TOU BIS rons as oss ape Es 41,094 | 68,301 | 67,029,300 |236,115,200 5,999,100 
TYPE OF OPERATION. 
ALL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Single independent establishments................ 40,088 | 56,883 | 53,098,400 |182, 158,200 5, 644, 600 
. Single establishments (in voluntary chains)....... 5 2 800 23,200 14,300 
ELD WUO-SUOT OTIULLIPLOS. <c.0 010 cnierelcletssetiol siete, s.¢ cralieave sin. sia 362 2,896 3,550,600 | 13,462,700 211,600 
iPhree-store miltiplesiz: meas rial. dh bio e lwe els 131 1,688 1,883,200 | 5,882,200 33, 100 
Local chains (4 stores and over)..............-85- 107 1,145 1,252,800 | 3,764,800 13, 900 
Sectional and national chains.................000: 401 5,687 | 7,243,500 | 30,824,100 81,600 
TE fois 9 Gils mg all SS Namal il, URES le 41,094 | 68,301 | 67,029,300 |236,115, 200 5,999, 100 
THEATRES. 
Single independent establishments................ 673 | 2,938 | 3,174,300 | 14,787,300 2,300 
WpOCal WAUIGI-UNICS.. <0 ceca sos c' os Bo acne taisttaer tric 60) 
Local chains (4 establishments and over)......... Sah 3,956 } 4,945,900 | 25,410,700 ~ 
Sectional and national chains..................... 203 A 
: MOU ALS Sires comes ak hie dene eens 966 | 6,894) 8, 120, 200 | 40,198,000 2,300 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of continental dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 10,376,786 in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern. borders of its vast area. Different parts of 
the country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, 
such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north 
of lakes Huron and Superior, the last dividing the industrial region of Ontario 
and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies. To such a country with 
such a population, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, 
or, like our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the_ 
country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the 
water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and were closed by ice for 
several months each year, the business of the central portions of the country was. . 
reduced to a state of relative inactivity during the winter. The steam railway 
was therefore required for the adequate economic development of Canada, more 
particularly for linking up with the economic and industrial world the vast pro- 
ductive areas of the Canadian West, and thus promoting their development. The 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway gave to Canada, as an economic 
unit, length; the building of the newer transcontinental railways has given the 
country breadth. . 


Railway transportation, though essential, is nevertheless expensive, particu- 
larly. in recent years, and for bulky and weighty commodities. Hence new enter- 
prises have either been undertaken or are under consideration for improving water 
communication, such as the new and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of the 
St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the 
development of the Hudson Bay route. 


Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and the economic points 
of view, is the development of methods of communication in a country so vast 
and so thinly peopled. The Post Office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance; the rural 
telephone, in particular, has been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. The use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in promoting 
social intercourse and in facilitating the transaction of business among the dwellers 
of both urban and rural districts. The press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph 
and cable rates, and reaching, through the mails, all parts of the country, has been of 
use in developing national sentiment. To sum up, it may be said that the progress 
of modern inventions, not least among which is the radio, has greatly improved 
living conditions in both rural and urban communities throughout the Dominion. 


Part I of this chapter includes a statement of the tendencies toward 
monopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not govern- 
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mentally-owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and functions 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent parts deal in order 
with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor vehicles, 
air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones, radio and the Post Office. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
in Canada have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. ‘The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly’’, 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more 
efficiently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns 
control a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding 
example of these consolidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of 
control of the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Rail-. 
way Company and the Canadian National Railway Company. 

However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged and 
the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by common 
carriers. This control, so far as railways within the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, whose authority has been extended to cover various other means 
of transportation and communication. A brief summary of the history and functions 
of this body follows on pp. 644-5. 

Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the- Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these is the Railway 
and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of railways, and the approving of their rates and 
their rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, a Commission 
of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superintendence over all 
Quebec corporations, other than municipalities, “that own, operate, manage or 
control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of telegraph o1 
telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over a railway, 
street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery or furnish- 
ing of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public”. In 
Nova Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and in Manitoba a 
Public Utilities Commission with similar functions, while in the three westernmost 
provinces these same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 

“Due to changing conditions and increasing complexities in the transportation 
field, the Dominion Government appointed in 1931 a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the whole problem of transportation in Canada, particularly in relation to rail- 


_ ways and shipping and communication facilities, having regard to present conditions 


and the probable future development of the country. (See pp. 648-50.) 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.! 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888, the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experi- 
ence of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second 
discussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 
fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically 
prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the 
legislative was to them the more important. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three members but, since any two con- 
stitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 


The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would _ 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 


1 Revised by A. D. Cartwright, Secretary, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
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The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommenda- 
tions to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1932, 98 p.c. of the applica- 
tions to the Board were setiled without formal hearing. The Railway Committee 
had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the grievances 
of.those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went unredressed. 
The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that evidence may be 
taken at the least expense to those giving it. 


The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 


The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision 
to the Governor General in Council, who may also of his own motion rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1932, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 10,028 cases. Its decision was appealed in 107 
cases, 65 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 42 to the Governor 
General in Council. Of the appeals 12 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 3 of those to the Governor General in Council. 


PART II.—STEAM RAILWAYS.! 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


Construction was begun on the first Canadian railway in 1835. This was a line 
only 16 miles long between St. Johns and Laprairie, Quebec, intended to expedite 
the journey between Montreal and New York. It was opened for traffic in 1836, 
being operated at first with horses, for which steam locomotives were substituted 
a year later. About the same time, a line 6 miles long was built in Nova Scotia 
from Stellarton to a loading point on Pictou harbour to haul coal from the mines 
to vessels. On this line also the motive power was at first provided by horses, 
but in the spring of 1839 the “Samson”, a locomotive built in England, brought 
over in a sailing vessel, and still preserved in Halifax, was put in operation. A 
railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847 and another line to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in 
Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The 


1 Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This branch publishes an annual report on Steam Railways, as 
we as numerous other reports, for a full list of which the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX of this 
volume. 
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result was the completion of the Grand Trunk Railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway, from Portland, Maine, 
to the Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years and in 1859, on the completion 
of the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at- Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. A line from Detroit to 
Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 
Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system (171 
miles) was incorporated, and in the following year the Great Western (904 miles) 
and the Midland systems (473 miles) were also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. 
In 1888 the Northern Railway, which had been opened from Toronto to Barrie 
in 1853, and the Hamilton and Northwestern Railway were taken over by the 
Grand Trunk. In 1891 the completion of the St. Clair Tunnel gave direct com- 
munication with the railways of the United States. In the 1870’s the gauge had 
been changed from the original 5’ 6” to the standard gauge of 4’ 83”. 


Construction of the Intercolonial.—<An intercolonial railway between the 
Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830’s. In 
1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project being dropped, but in 18538 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes—229 miles in 
New Brunswick, including lines from Saint John to Shediac and from St. Andrews 
to Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro 
and Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed 
to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the railway, 
and in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of the Grand 
Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties Railway from Chaudiére 
Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained from the 
latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial thus 
becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—The C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and protection 
for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to complete 
the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it 
efficiently. As a matter of fact the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885, Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
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branch lines as feeders, among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Occidental in 1881; the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882; the Ontario 
and Quebec, the Credit Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883; the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa, and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884; the North Shore, 
Nova Scotia, in 1885; the Atlantic and Northwest in 1886; the West Ontario Pacific 
in 1887; the Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888; the New Brunswick Railway 
and the Columbia and Kootenay in 1890; and the Montreal and Ottawa, and 
Montreal and Lake Maskinongé in 1892. 


The Second Transcontinental—The Grand Trunk Pacific.—About the 
end of the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific Coast. The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of term- 
inating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
rent for the first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the 
prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk 
reluctantly accepted this proposition and construction of the National Transcon- 
tinental and Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 


The Third Transcontinental—The Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
third transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and 
Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and Rainy River, and 
the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western were next acquired. Assisted by the Mani- 
toba Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the Ganadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. During the 
following decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and, with the 
public of Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway 
was able to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments to enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to 
Montreal and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 


Effect of the War on the Railways—The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead, the War came, and European labour 
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and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investigate: 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three trans- 
continental systems, (8) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the Commission to 
be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New 
York, Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England, 
were originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the last-named, 
William M. Acworth, a distinguished English authority on railways, was appointed 
to take his place. The majority report of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry 
Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of the subsequent railway policy 
of Canada. Their recommendation was that the public should take control of the 
Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Grand Trunk proper, and 
‘that they should be administered on purely business principles by a board of trustees, 
such compensation as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the 
shareholders of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 


The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of 
their operation down to the end of 1931 are described in Section 3, pp. 664 to 674. 


The Royal Commission of 1931.—During 1930 and 1931 both freight and 
passenger traffic declined until new low records were being established each succeed- 
ing month. Freight and passenger revenues consequently decreased at alarming - 
rates and with increasing capital expenditures and fixed charges, the financial con- 
dition of Canadian railways demanded readjustment. The dividend rate of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was reduced from 10 p.c. to 5 p.c. for the second and 
fourth quarters of 1931 and early in 1931 it was evident that the Canadian National 
system would not earn the interest due on public holdings of its debentures exclu- 
sive of over $32,000,000 interest on Government loans. To study the situation 
and, if possible, to remedy it, the Dominion Government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission by Order in Council P.C. 2910 dated Nov. 20, 1931. The Commission, 
under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, held hearings throughout the country and on Sept. 13, 1932, 
submitted its report. 


The report condemned the unrestricted and extravagant competition of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways and the lack of co-operation in 
providing for the transportation needs of the country which resulted in the con- 
struction of branch lines, hotels, and other facilities far in excess of the present re- 
quirements. The Commission was of the opinion that aggressive competition 
should cease and its final conclusion was: 


“‘We feel compelled, as a matter of public duty, to strike a serious note of warning to the people of 
Canada. Unless the country is prepared to adopt the plan we have proposed, or some other equally effective 
measures, to secure the efficient and economical working of both railway systems and thereby not only 
reduce the burden on the Federal Treasury but improve the financial position of the privately owned 
railway, then the only courses that would be left would be either to effect savings in national expenditures 
in other directions, or to add still further to the burdens under which the industries of the country are 
suffering by the imposition of yet further taxation. Failing the adoption of one or other of these courses, 
and there are obvious limits to their application, the very stability of the nation’s finances and the financial 
credit of the Canadian Pacific Railway will be threatened, with serious consequences to the people of 
Canada and to those who have invested their savings in that railway”’. 
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To effect remedies it recommended: 


(1) That the board of directors of the Canadian National Railways be reduced 
to three trustees (from 17), and that a majority of the trustees, which must include 
the Chairman, should govern its decisions. 


(2) The annual budget of the railway should be under the control of the trustees 
and should be presented to Parliament for approval. Annual deficits should be 
voted by Parliament and not raised by the issue of railway securities. 


(3) A continuous audit should be made by independent auditors appointed 
by Parliament. . 


(4) A statutory duty should be imposed upon the trustees of the Canadian 
National and upon the Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
adopt as soon as practicable such co-operative measures, plans, and arrangements 
as may be best adapted to the removal of unwarranted duplication and unnecessary 
services and facilities and to co-operate and use jointly all facilities as far as feasible. 


(5) To facilitate co-operation, an arbitral tribunal composed of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners as chairman and a repre- 
sentative from each of the railways should be appointed to settle disputes between 
the railways, especially as to co-operative measures or arrangements. The tribunal 
may be increased by an additional representative from each railway when deemed 
desirable by the railways. The tribunal should have jurisdiction in relation to 
the following matters: t 

(a) Joint use of terminals. 

(b) Running rights and joint use of tracks where there are actual or functional duplications, or where 
such may be avoided. 

(c) Control and prohibition in respect of the construction of new lines and provision of facilities and 

additional services where no essential need of the public is involved. 

(d) The joint use of facilities where this would promote economy or permit the elimination of 
duplication or unremunerative services or facilities. 

(e) Abandonment of lines, services or facilities. 

(f) Pooling of any part or parts of freight traffic or of passenger traffic. 

(g) Things necessarily incidental to the above enumerated. matters. 

Whilst all members of this Commission concur in these recommendations which, 
if carried out in letter and spirit by all concerned (the Government, the public and 
the railways), should effect a considerable measure of relief to the taxpayers of 
Canada, some members would have preferred a plan which would have established 
a complete disassociation of the Government of Canada from the responsibilities 


of competitive railway management or of any direct interest therein. 


The Commission also suggested a joint inquiry by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments into regulation and taxation of motor vehicles using the highways. 
During the following session of the Dominion Parliament (1933), legislation known 
as The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933, was passed implementing 
the report of the Commission. 


Under this Act the Board of Directors of the Canadian National Railways is 
replaced by a board of three trustees, the chairmanship of which_is a full time 
position. The members are appointed for terms of five years and shall not be 
removed from office unless for assigned cause and on Address of the Senate and 
House of Commons. Decisions of the majority which must include the chairman 
will prevail. The trustees must submit each year estimates of requirements to 
Parliament through the Finance Minister and income deficits shall not be funded. 
The trustees shall also present annual reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Railways and Canals. Continuous audit shall be made by independent auditors 
appointed annually by Parliament. 
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Under Part II of the Act the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways are required to co-operate as recommended by the report of the Commission 
and, in addition, the railways shall divide the employment of such co-operative 
activities between the employees of the two railways, the division to be made by 
negotiations with the employees. 


The co-operative measures may include:— 


(a) New companies controlled by stock ownership, equitably apportioned 
between the companies; ) 

(b) Leases, entrusting agreements, or licences, or agreements for pooling and 
division of earnings arising from the joint operation of any part or parts 
of freight or passenger traffic, or express, telegraph, or other operating 
activities or services; 

(c) Joint trackage, running rights, joint ownership, or joint operating agree- 
ments, depending upon the nature of the property or services included 
in any co-operative plan; 

(d) Joint or individual highway services, or highway and railway services com- 
bined, in any form. 

In the formation of any new company, the employees in any services taken over 

by the new company shall be given preference. 


Under Part III provision is made for the erection of a tribunal with jurisdiction 
as recommended by the Commission, except that clause (¢) ‘abandonment of lines, 
services and facilities’ is struck out. 


The powers of the tribunal may be invoked by either company and decisions 
of the presiding officer and one member shall be final and binding on both railways, 
even if one railway fails to appoint a representative. The orders of the tribunal 
shall be binding and enforced in the same manner as orders of the Board of Railway 
_ Commissioners and shall not be subject to appeal except as to jurisdiction and only 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. Where an order of the tribunal conflicts with 
an order of the Board of Railway Commissioners the former shall prevail. Where 
a dispute is of substantial concern to the public, or affects any province, the presiding 
officer shall give due notice and the interested persons may be heard at the sitting. 

The Act. does not authorize the amalgamation or unified management of the 
two railways. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their opera- 
tions with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway in England on 
Sept. 26, 1825. Between then and 1931, the mileage of the steam railways of 
the world had increased to an estimated total of 781,458 miles, of which figure 
294,601 miles were State railways. Of the total, nearly one-third, or 253,286 miles 
is in the United States. Canada is second with 41,967 miles (exclusive of 341 miles 
of Canadian railways in the United States) and British India third with 38,736 miles. 
Germany has 36,344 miles, France 33,208 miles, Russia in Europe 36,701 miles, 
Russia in Asia 11,061 miles, Australia 28,883 miles, Great Britain and Ireland 
24,360 miles, Argentina 23,430 miles, Brazil 19,560 miles and Mexico 16,406 miles.! 
Canada has an average of 247 persons per mile of her railway lines. 

The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by years 
for each year from 1850 to 1931 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 


1 From Slason Thompson’s Railway Statistics of the United States of America, 1931, p. 32, with 
revisions for Canada and United States. 
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1860's, the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in 
the 1890’s, the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1917 and the 
subsequent falling-off in the rate of increase. 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-31. 


Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in 
Year. | Opera-|| Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- |) Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera- 
tion. tion. tion. tion, tion. tion. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tsogaatis — |1861....] 2,146 |/1875....} 4,804 |/1889....] 12,628 |/1903....] 18,988 |1917....] 38,369 
1836-46. . 16-1862. .,.| 2,189 |1876,...1 5,218 11890... .| 18,151 1904... .| 19,431 11918. ...1) 38,252 
1847-49... 54 11863....] 2,189 }1877....] 5,782 1891....) 13,838 ]1905....| 20,487 |/1919....] 38,330 
1850..... 66 1864....] 2,189 |1878....| 6,226 |/1892....| 14,564 |/1906....] 21,423 ]1919....| 38,496 
1ShL eee. 159 1865....] 2,240 /1879....| 6,858 |1893....] 15,005 /1907....| 22,446 1920....] 38,806 
S52 sree 205 1866....] 2,278 |1880....| 7,194 1894....] 15,627 11908....] 22,966 /1921....] 39,192 
T8eskeo 506 |/1867....| 2,278 |1881....) 7,331 1895....| 15,977 ]1909....] 24,104 1922....] 39,360 
$854 se... 764 /11868....| 2,270 /1882....| 8,697 }1896....] 16,270 }1910....] 24,731 11928....}) 39,665 
185 Dene 877 ||1869....) 2,524 |1888....) 9,577 1897....] 16,550 |/1911....} 25,400 |/1924....] 40,061 
156. sn, 1,414 |1870....) 2,617 /1884....} 10,273 1898....| 16,870 }1912....]) 26,840 |/1925....| 40,352 
DS Aare 1,444 |1871....] 2,695 |/1885....] 10,773 |/1899....| 17,250 1913....] 29,304 111926....| 40,352 
USS Svcd 1,863 |1872....] 2,899 //1886....] 11,793 |1900....} 17,657 |/1914....] 30,795 /1927....| 40,572 
TS59): weer. 1,994 1873....] 3,832 1887....] 12,184 1901....] 18,140 ]1915....| 34,882 1928....| 41,024 
1860..... 2,065 |11874....} 4,331 |/1888....} 12,163 |/1902....} 18,714 |/1916....] 36,985 |/1929....} 41,409 
1930... .| 42,075 
1931....] 42,308 


The operated mileage in the different provinces is given for recent years in 
Table 2. Construction was most active in Saskatchewan and Alberta during the 
period covered, as will be seen from the increased mileage recorded in these pro- 
vinces. 


2.—Operated Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1923-31. 


Province and Type of 


Track. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. 


Single Track— 


Prince Edward Island... Di 276 276 276 276 276 276 286 286 
INGVS COIS: aCe chlo... 1,447 a2 Care 1,427 1,426 1,424 1,421 1,420 1,418 1,418 
New Brunswick......... 1,947 1,942 1,935 1,935 1,935 1,935 1,934 1,934 1,934 
IEC) Be ey SCRE tN Oe 4,919 4,882 4,797 4,767 4,859 4,910 4,891 4,891 4,926 
Outariongne: fools] Ne eo! 10,957 | 10,947 | 10,908 | 10,870 | 10,834 | 10,866 | 10,872 | 10,938 10,905 
NEGHTEODA self oe <a dahe oe : 4,520 4,540 4,296 4,293 4,293 4,294 4,420 4,419 
Saskatchewan........... Grate: G,O425I0 7056771. 268an 17, 306" | ee cook 7,761 8, aon 8, 268 
Alberta...., Se URRES 4.3 4,784 | 4,818 | 4,965 | 5,048; 5,139] 5,307 | 5,543 | 5,60 5,656 
British Columbia....... 3, 966 3,976 4,117 4,072 4,060 4,071 4,024 4,021 4,097 
PMO Te oie noes be a pacer 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
In United States........ 273 273 273 336 336 336 336 336 341 
Totals, Single Track..... 39,665 | 40,061 | 40.352 | 40,3852 | 40,572 | 41,024 | 41,409 | 42,075 | 42,308 
mecond track. .4 ooisac. esos 2,591 2619) 2,614.\— 256208 .26476 2639) )-2..659..|'- 22600 2,690 
Industrial track........... = - 1,555 1,591 1,611 1,662 1,607 1,623 1,606 
Yard track and sidings....| 9,680 | 10,012 | 9,579 | 9,716 | 9,887 | 10,130 | 10,193 | 10,254 10,304 


Grand Totals, All Tracks| 51,936 | 52,692 | 54,100 | 54,279 | 54,717 | 55,455 | 55,868 | 56,642 | 56,908 
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Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1901 to 1931. 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 4. 


The great increase after 1922 is due 


3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1991-19, and Dec. 31, 1919-31. 


Norre.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900 inclusive were given on p. 649 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book. 


Year. Stocks. Aes Total. Year. 
$ $ $ 

1901.... 424,414, 314 391, 696, 523 816, 110, 837] 1917.. 
1902.02) 460,401, 863 404, 806, 847 865,208,710) 1918.. 
1903:...... 483,770,312 424,100,762 907,871,074! 1919.. 
1904... 492 752,530 449,114,035 941, 866,565) 1919.. 
1905...5.- 526, 353, 951 465, 543 , 967 991,897,918) 1920.. 
1906.... 561,655,395 504, 226, 234] 1,065,881, 629] 1921. 
1907 588,568,591 583,369,217) 1,171,937, 808) 1922. 
1908... 607, 891,349 631,869,664) 1, 239,761,013} 1923.. 
1909.... 647,534,647 660,946,769] 1,308,481,416)| 1924.. 
L9TOE 687,557, 387 722,740,300} 1,410,297, 687]| 1925.. 
TOE ee 749 207, 687 779,481,514] 1,528,689, 201]) 19262 
19127. 770,459, 351 818,478,175] 1,588,937,526|| 19272 
LOTS Eee 918,573,740 613, 256,952] 1,531,830, 692) 19282 
1914....} 1,026,418, 123 782,402,638] 1,808,820, 761]! 19292 
1915....] 1,024,085, 983 851,724,905) 1,875,810, 888) 19302 
1916....| 1,024, 264,325 868,861,449] 1,893,125, 774|| 19312 


Funded. 
Stocks. Debt. 
$ $ 
1,089,114,875 896,005,116 
1,093, 885, 495 905, 994,999 
1,100,301, 195 914,823,515 
1,104,409, 122 931,756,484 
1,323,705, 962 846,324, 166 
1,372,545, 165 792,142,471 
1,415, 623,322 743, 653, 809 


1,385,080, 426 


1, 879,593,612! 


1,401, 263,285) 2,012,602,328! 
1,378, 705,860} 2,092,374,0491 


1,361, 758, 426/2, 144,999, 6211 
1,330, 215, 248|2, 252, 256, 3671 
1,357,017, 703)2, 306,554, 9961 
1,405, 622,070|2, 497,054,907! 
1,481,324, 003}2,595, 145, 3081 
1,438,050, 759}2,793,971,3291 


Total. 


$ 


1,985,119, 991 
1,999, 880, 494 
2,015, 124,710 
2,036, 165, 605 
2,170,030, 128 


2,164, 687, 636 
2,159,277, 131 
3, 264,674,038! 
3, 413,865,613! 
3, 471,080,909! 


3, 506,758,0471 
3, 582,471,615! 
3, 663,572,699! 
3, 902,676,9771 
4,026,469,3111 
4, 232,022,088! 


‘Includes all Government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and 
provincial railways. 


2Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1931. 


Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd 
Algoma Centra] and Hudson Bay 
Algoma Eastern 
Alma and Jonquiére 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay 
British Yukon 


6e 


Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Essex Terminal 


Railway. 


ee 
CC 


Canadian Nationale. et.) aoe a reeked 

ss Eastern Lines 
“ Totals 
Canadian Pacific 
Central Vermont Railway; Inc 
Crow’s Nest Southern 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co 
Detroit River Tunnel Co 
Dominion Atlantic 


Ce ee 


i 


ee ee 


ee 


Cr 


es 


ee 


Ce ee 


ry 


see eee ees oe 


Single 
Track 
Mileage. 


miles. 


323-75 


10-60 
84-72 
90-32 
38-10 
381-04 
18,714-07! 
3, 342-371 
22,056-441 
15, 752-00 


ee 


Fredericton and Grand Lake Coal and Ry. Co. - 


Greater Winnipeg Water District 
International Bridge and Terminal Co 
Maine Central 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 653. 


Capita] 
Liability. 


$ 


3,095,628 
15,590, 850 


629, 800 
2,602, 000 
4,978,879 
1,740, 000 

44,365, 000 


2,917,714, 3522 
1) 163'235'3182 


4,295,000 
1,348, 962 
21,000, 000 


420, 000 
1, 120, 000 
1,809, 064 

300,000 


101,707 
2,351, 000 


Gross 
Earnings 
from 


Operation. 


$ 


1,242,199 
309, 070 

63, 157 
37,995 
149,101 
82,190 

14, 153, 592 
148, 444,022 
23,231,424 
171,675,446 
141,999,360 
182, 284 
27,032 
171,181 


1,599, 153 
94,953 
898, 025 
211,788 
57,671 
89, 678 


14,710 
1087526 


Operating 
Eixpenses. 


$ 


1,301,717 
147,527 
51,976 
98,012 

115, 9385 
79,773 
10,396,312 
142, 048, 145 
29, 624, 987 
171,673,132 
112,692,928 
202,473 

61, 064 

128, 738 


1,661,174 
80, 887 
644, 857 
146, 260 
37,274 
100,425 


14,296 
76,850 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1931—concluded. 


Gross 


Railway. Pin Capital Earnings Operating 
ES crn, Liability. from Expenses. 
ze, Operation. 
miles. $ $ $ 

NEASSaRVINpE Vel Leys fee. os) otk cra s > kas Seis ces clos 4 800, 000 - - 
Midland Railway of Manitoba................ 75°76 4,800, 000 245,975 330,117 
- )Slonirea Land Atlantic: Js s.1:-on0cravaados Sebel 184-60 - 1,296,661 1,356, 029 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................. 5-37 1, 263, 000 62,921 72,800 
Napierville JunehOncs st acts fd aestae ares ae 43-04 1,200, 000 499, 908 326, 264 
Nelson and Fort Sheppard.................... 60-79 2,846, 800 40, 186 75,782 
New Brunswick Coal and Railway Co........ - - 27,775 ; 35,405 
apissine vGCenibrals sSotasacle tds: skis Adages Sees 59-74 - 223,140 194,469 
ENGPURGTe ASCE Bay sicrs txkiieee pare Mens: iets oaviavchoia oxsee 927-62 29,195, 000 1,863,017 1,503,811 
Ola ANCLEN GW VOLK ac «5% -Geecnie suesie ake stot ov 58-77 2,100,000 171, 134 264, 580 
PACIIC OPOACLUASLCTN. «csc hice uscd aya eo ces 347-80 69, 634, 934 423,145 488,925 
Pére Marquette (including TAEPAS AR) 336-73 11,122,026 3,631,517 2,386, 272 
Guobec Wentral wee, wet {OARS too. Se 364-84 - 1,727,132 1,730,073 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co........ 25-55 5, 265, 671 419,788 397, 647 
TOMOEM ASA QUCIAY ©. an a daitada ce sive ais 6 sues hile 44.34 3,330, 000 188,371 183,386 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack................ 60-26 2,155,567 759, 967 677,708 
OAS VsATIO DCOUISDETE fet cc esc sronhescstuodis ale ate 73-90 4,890,611 1,121,054 858, 167 
ERE SCOUA TART. PEL eee kee ae Wee 113-00 3, 856,336 197,155 203,514 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario’......... 442-30 41,882,935 4,945,795 3,526, 700 
housen Gal slands scsvxt.. teas cy. Pout es. wees 4-51 60, 000 41,352 40,019 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo............... 111-03 10,695, 000 2,294,759 1, 784,810 

Ven Burenvbridee:- Cox. ces sodas 2 < aot eey 0-36 500, 000 - - 
Vancouver, Victoria and EHastern.............. 241-42 23,500, 000 388, 213 438,215 
BP OORT ARR ANAEA) 2... oo oe el Secwte tyes We yw oc 245-40 - 4,813,306 4,439, 285 

Totals, (including trackage rights 

Gupleations) fe seo tesicaio en eeu 43,341-88 | 4,405,795,4405 | 358,549,382 321, 025,588 
Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)........... 23, 880-61 - 200,505, 162 199,312,995 
1 Canadian lines only. 2 Including capital of leased lines. 3Constructed and operated by Ontario 


Government Railway Commission. ‘Included with Quebec Central. iIncludes $173,773 ,352 Canadian 
railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—The capital investment in road and equipment of 
Canadian steam railways is shown in Table 5 for the calendar years 1926-31: 
The table gives the investment in new lines and in additions and betterments during 
the year, together with the cumulative total of such investments as at the end of 
each year. During 1931, $22,350,280 was invested in new lines and $42,804,071 in 
additions and betterments, while up to Dec. 31, 1931, a total of $3,464,388,610 had 
been invested in road and equipment of Canadian steam railways. When compari- 
son is made with the figures of Table 3, it is seen that the capital liability of the 
steam railways was considerably greater than the actual investment in physical 
property by the railways at the same date. This discrepancy is largely accounted 
for by the fact that the total of capital liabilities as shown in Table 3 includes loans 
and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways and unpaid accrued interest on such loans which, up to Dec. 31, 
1931,.amounted to $354,173,113 as shown in Table 22 and between 1919 and 
1922 had amounted to about $264,000,000. A further factor in the discrepancy 
is that some of the outstanding railway stocks represent little actual investment 
in physical property. 
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5.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar 
years 1926-31. 


Investment. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
i $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Roadie. ee ‘ 10,030,081 14,488, 059 30, 003 , 540 37,210,328 24,397, 606 20,761,545 
Equipment... 129, 645 448, 649 351,447 ale izo , 167 632 
General....... 277,356 2,807,259 488, 806 869,773 536, 602 1,588, 103 
Totalsanceir 10, 437, 082 17, 743, 967 30, 843, 793 38,111, 226 24,965,375 22,350, 280 
Additions and 
Betterments— 
PRROAU oeee 19,515,536 32,188,136 33,682,796 44,445, 646 40,885,501 21,704,352 - 
Equipment... 2,121,625 20,081,275 11,432,446 59, 240, 026 32,839, 021 19,113,108 
Genera]....... 2,387, 982 138,644 2,659,759 3,210, 802 3,380,533 1,916, 857 
Undistributed 1,089,943 |Cr. 74,948 |Cr. 75,020 30, 211s Cx: 48, 662 69, 754 


Totals......| 25,115,086 | 52,333,107 47,699,981 | 106,926,685 77,056,393 42,804,071 
Undistributed. .|Cr.20,649,071! 1,436,902 |Cr.12,454,1782 |Cr. 8,878, 4963 |Cr.15,223,0214 |Cr. 8,597,5475 


Totals, Invest- 
ments, as at] - 
Decv31.. 2. 3, 047,270,072 |3,118, 784,048 |3,184,873,644 |3,321,033,059 (3,407,831, 806 | 3,464,388, 610 


1Includes a credit of $14,944,515 on account of Hudson Bay Railway which was not operated but 
was returned to the Dominion Government for completion. 


2Includes a credit of $13,477,505 on account of Canadian National property transferred to Harbour 
Commissions of Halifax and Saint John. 


3Includes difference between purchase price of Atlantic, Quebec and Western; Kent Northern; Quebec , 
Montreal and Southern; and Quebec Oriental Railways and investment reported in 1928—a credit of 
$7,198,024; difference between valuation of Northern Alberta Railways and investment of Alberta and 
Great Waterways; Central Canada; Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia; and Pembina Valley 
Railways as at June 30, 1929—a credit of $5,639,429; a credit of $1,869,859 for the Hereford Railway which 
ceased operation; and additions and betterments to separately operated properties and other undistributed 
items amounting to a debit of $5,828,816. 


4Credit of $18,180,692 for Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific rails lifted during the War for 
use in France and other Jines dismantled after consolidation of the Canadian National system. 


Includes a credit of $6,928,410 due to balance sheet transfers, and a credit of $1,359,261 for additions 
and betterments to separately operated properties of Canadian National Railways and miscellaneous 
credits amounting to $309,876. 


Summary of Traffic Statistics.—A summary of freight and passenger traffic 
statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings, continuing a 
series which has been compiled since 1875, will be found for the years 1911 to 1931 
in Table 6. This table has, however, the defect that its figures of passengers and 
freight carried are not comparable throughout but have been reduced as a result 
of the consolidation of railways. Better tests of the real volume of passenger and 
freight traffic are supplied in Table 9 of this chapter under the headings ‘‘Passengers 
carried one mile’’ and “Freight carried one mile’. These records, commencing in 
1915, show that the maximum volume of passenger traffic was reached in the 
calendar year 1919 and the maximum volume of freight traffic in 1928. Both 
freight and passenger traffic, especially the latter, have in recent years been affected - 
by the increase in the use of motor vehicles. This traffic decrease has been much 
aggravated since 1929 by the general decline in commercial activity. 


The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the difficulties 
confronting our railways in recent years. Before the War it was generally held that, 
on account of the enormous initial investment required in roadbed and equipment, 
a railway’s operating expenses should not exceed about two-thirds or 70 p.c. of its 
gross earnings, the remainder being required to meet interest on capital invested, 
whether represented by stocks or bonds, as well as to provide for necessary improve- 
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ments. The ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings is called the operating 
ratio, and in 1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70-90 p.c. The new conditions 
of the war period, especially the higher cost of labour and of fuel, increased the oper- 
ating ratio, in spite of advances in freight and passenger rates, until in 1920 it reached 
97-18 p.c. For 1928 there was a decline to a ratio of 78-53 p.c. which rose to 83:86 
in 1930 and 89-53 in 1931. Although operating expenses for 1931 were lower 
than in 1930 on account of the decreases in both freight and passenger traffic, the 
gross revenues showed a much greater decline, reducing the net operating revenues 
by $35,984,445 and increasing the operating ratio. 

In Table 7 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating expenses 
of steam railways for the latest four years. The earnings and operating expenses 
per mile of line and per train-mile are analysed in Table 8. ‘ 


6.—_Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic, and 
pas be Expenses to Earnings, years ended June 39, 1911-19, and calendar years 
1 on e 


Nors—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1910 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book, 
and for 1901-10 on p. 591 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Miles Total Ratio of 
Year. in Trai Passengers | Freight Gross Operating | Expenses 

Opera- Miles Carried.1 Carried.! Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion : Receipts. 

No. No. No tons. $ $ p.c 
POU EE: See eo. 25,400) 89,716,533} 37,097,718] 79,884,282) 188,733,494] 131,034,785 69-43 
11 ea eee eae 26,727| 100,930,271) 41,124,181) 89,444,331] 219,408,753) 150,726,540 68-70 
OTe Sone ee en 29,304) 113,437,208) 46,185,968} 106,992,710} 256,702,703} 182,011,690 70-90 
Ne Se ie ie ae 30,795| 107,895,272) 46,702,280) 101,393,989} 248,083,539) 178,975,259 73°63 
TREN Hane = PDR an 35,582) 93,218,479) 46,322,035] 87,204,838] 199,843,072] 147,731,099 73-92 
LGN a eee SR eee 37,434| 111,075,890} 43,503,459] 100,659,088) 261,888,654) 180,542,259 68-94 
POUT: tare aes ee, 38,604} 115,797,100} 48,106,530} 121,916,272) 310,771,479] 222,890, 637 71-72 
POUR eerie oeciate ss. 5 « 38,484] 109,857,560} 44,948,638] 127,543,687) 330,220,150) 273,955, 436 82-96 
POLO ras yaks Sista's octave 38,501] 103,832,835) 438,754,194) 116,699,572] 382,976,901} 341,866,509 89-27 
1919 (Dec. 31).::... 38,663) 107,053,735) 47,940,456] 111,487,780) 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-26 
TOZOS Ge) ate Vom 38,976] 117,384,819] 51,318,422] 127,429,154] 492,101,104] 478,248,154 97-18 
mai ke (Re ee ony ae 39,363] 104,652,167) 46,793,251} 108,131,132] 458,008,891) 422,581, 205 92-25 
1S dp. @ i cad 39,360] 107,625,144] 44,383,620} 108,530,518] 440,687,128] 393,927,406 89-39 
Gane ae ickec ess 39,665) 113,907,613) 44,834,337) 118,289,604] 478,338,047] 413,862,818 86-52 
yah ie (Seg ts 40,061} 110,032,845) 42,921,809] 106,429,355] 445,923,877] 382,483,908 85-77 
1 yo ld aohaet) reg 40,352] 109,289,865) 41,458,084] 109,850,925] 455,297,288) 372,149,656 81-70 
EG ZON (ee Pence. 40,352] 113,538,876) 42,686,166) 122,476,822) 493,599,754] 389,503,452 78:91 
ier hie Gd 9 ae VS aod 40,572) 116,895,751} 41,840,550) 125,967,439) 499,064,207] 407,646, 280 81-68 
1028.6: 41,024} 125,034,253) 40,592,792) 141,230,026] 563,732,260) 442,701,270 78-53 
ARORA IE 7a ara Rae 41,409} 117,645,670) 39,070,843] 137,855,151} 534,106,045) 433,077,113 81-08 
1OBOMGAGAEL):.....2 Fk 42,075] 107,620,076) 34,698,767] 115,229,511) 454,231,650) 380,723,411 83-86 
pOBU ERO ot ia hee Sere 42,308] 98,443,731] 26,396,812) 85,993,206] 358,549,382) 321,025,588 89-53 


1Duplications included. See also Table 9. 


7.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, calendar years 1928-31. 


Item of Expenditure. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
3 $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Way and structures........ 97,763,472] 22-08] 94,021,972] 21-71] 78,035,587) 20-50} 66,109,521} 20-59 
Pigiipment....2...5 sek... 101,945,151} 23-02} 100,133,913} 23-12] 82,123,281] 21-57) 65,132,979) 20-29 
Traffic expenses............| 17,995,239) 4-07} 18,431,366) 4-26) 18,942,728) 4-97) .17,559,744| 5-47 
Transportation...... ...... 208,049,857} 47-00} 202,944,180} 46-86] 183,813,325] 48-28) 186,468,783) 48-74 
General and misc. expenses.| 16,947,551) 3-83] 17,545,682) 4-05) 17,808,490} 4-68] 15,754,561} 4-91 

Potals ho 442, 701, 276/100-00) 433, 077, 113)100-00|} 380,723, 411|100-00| 321, 025, 588)100-00 


ee 
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8.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-31. 


Per Mile of Line. Per Train Mile. 


Year. Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. || Earnings. | Expenses. 
$ $ 

1915. Tune! 30) 2.0.) ee erecarnye eee = © stare 5,616 4,152 1,.464 2-144 1-585 
1916. (saSe4)) Baissea oantice tele 6,948 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
NY is i cS Cot ence S eeoas Oe 8,051 5,774 2 2d 2-683 1-925 
LOLS EL RY) AS. ehh. Ae ae ee 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 
O10 (Gage) Mew eereters ae acer Star tere 9,947 8,879 1,068 3:683 3-292 
1919 (Dec. SU eee wr cnieiothe mur statne prtee tana 10,568 9,745 923 3°817 3-520 
1920 ( Deven trax be. Oth lace keniyete 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
TOOTS Geese 2) ste i ete tctots aeiiote dee sued aes 11,636 10,735 901 4-376 4-038 
TODD RE | MSE 7 ROE LR Leen Set ee eae 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-095 3-660 
TOQS Te <, ~) Beh. a hvandne cae ea eee 12,098 10,434 1,664 4-199 3-630 
OD AS eee af lines sk Astana aera ve rite 11283 9,548 1,685 4-053 3-478 
TODS ~ DYER Ce en hyena races etereicaanne 11,383 9,222 2,161 4-166 3-402 
TOD Gig oe) are cakes i eA ee ecto rien te 12,278 9, 653 2,625 4-347 3°431 
PY ial (Sale Sealed WP aocies ara trainc ns a canesbier aio 12,350 10,047 2,303 4-269 3°487 
TQDSEC. FS) MAES BEE, oe eee, eee 13,840 10,791 3,049 4-509 3°541 
19298 AE ET ) Setar ce erates eet eee ee eG 13,068 10,596 2,472 4-540 3-681 
TOSONC wciee ok ei AG her Aare ees Celt 10,897 9,133 1,747 4-221 3-538 
LC AA Ot a Ee 0 a a ea TRE 8,502 7,612 890 3:837 3° 


435° 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 9, showing among other things a decline in average receipts per 
passenger per mile from 3-04 cents in 1921 to 2-72 cents in 1931, and a decline in 
the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 39 in 
1931. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight receipts per 
ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 1-013 cents in 1931. The average haul for 
freight has been revised to show the average for all railways instead of for each 
railway, thereby eliminating the effects of consolidations of railways and of inter- 
changing freight between Canadian railways. The passenger traffic has shown the 
effects of the competition of motor vehicles, both public and private, which in 1915, 
numbered only 89,944, while in 1931 they numbered 1,206,836. The average 
revenue per passenger increased in 1918 and 1919 with increases in rates, but the 
increases between 1924 and 1930 have been largely due to decreases in the short 
haul traffic. The increases in freight train loading and train revenues have been 
due to the use of larger and more powerful locomotives. 


9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-31. 


PASSENGERS. 
Passengers Average 
Passengers eerie Carried one Mile Receipts 
Year. Carried. Mil per Mile per Passenger 
ee hae a of Line. Mile. 
No. No. No. cents. 
1915 (June OO) sare siete areeeotenstusce salie aeee 46,322,035 2,483, 708,745 69, 802 2-02 
1916 ( Me sit Maspeth rs eet 43,503, 459 2,727,122, 648 72,611 1-95 
DVM CRLE ah oncout Catt ak eee 48, 106, 530 3,150,127, 428 79,829 1-95 
LOLS (He MEER A aerate eee vane 44,948, 638 3,161,082, 402 82,140 2°12 
Eh enon ek ens Sees ee eee 43,754,194 3,074, 664,369 79, 859 2:56 
1919 (Dec. 31) BSS eS enONG ealonacter sere testa 47,940,456 3,658, 492,716 94,625 2-63 
1920 ( entice ec Cea on teioci. 51,318,422 3,522,494, 856 90,376 2-92 
NOON A ~~ «Sisters np paerctiactenetecteedate a vener: 46,793,251 2,960, 583,955 10,249 3°04 
5 Cla tie ca) POR A Gras Sake Ce 44,383,620 2,014, 113,008 71,497 2-82 
AQIS! (a SS AON es Rina ae mee Gee oa 44, 834, 337 3,076,341, 444 77,805 2:76 
1024. ii Sas 0) ee CO RC ae 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 72,355 2-79 
LOD DAG Cony ne. 1c Neto hee ee eae ee tare 41,458,084 2,910, 760, 047 oAsgice. 2-69 
HOD Gr (Gets S aot) s 2 oc SG Ra ee eee 42,686,166 2,998, 952,309 74,595 2°71 
NO, eta te aS Fs ak lie ee eee 41,840,550 | 3,051,784,039 TD, 022 2-69 
O28! rte SERS ho. eh, ee ee oe 40,592,792 3,140, 860, 693 77,110 2-67 
O20) Gece teri. A carck ba Nchteshens aee 39,070, 893 2,897,214, 817 70, 883 2-77 
1 O30) (Ge Sey) See err Pee ae Sane 34,698,767 2,422,874, 877 58,123 2-76 
TOS Ase Cites ees Reso he ee ce ety 26,396,812 | 1,748, 210,593 41,452 2-72 
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9._Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-31—concluded. 


PASSENGERS—concluded. 


Average Average Passenger Train 
Receipts che Number of Revenue per 
Year. per To “ite Passengers Passenger 
Passenger. y: per Train. Train Mile. 
$ miles. No. $ 
Dy eae CHONG) cegteveratiors anche oar lel elivacoh a0 3s 1-08 54 50 1-02 
PGSUG AC ECT TE be elect ois Sas. cetiioe aces 1-08 55 53 1-04 
TOA fasta mange Riera alter ar chs’ opet aie’ os cua c| oct sees 6 1-14 59 59 1-16 
1918 MN) MS eR, Fe ae tote one oes 1:49 70 64 1-71 
1919 SNAP) REED i Worst re oe ors roel a 1-80 70 63 2-01 
POLOM GID SCRA rieps cence oS ance wists Secs Se 2-01 76 70 2-26 
ROD Mh BES) Seckrerctoualins caste asersvecersee, so wasars 2-00 68 64 2-36 
ls lang EEE ee eee 1-92 63 57 2-30 
BOR Tee tha olde sig acess 1-79 63 55 2-10 
ODOR ens 2 eves tele Selesehersratie rs boise. c 1-90 69 64 2-51 
Beier togiel tte tals 8 1-87 67 59 2-34 
GD oa Ciera ret iem ays camcnanere sane ese ole 1-89 70 60 2°33 
Lyles! Ge ee Ares 1-90 70 61 2-41 
LOD Tie Unpteeee PR egaies ancty: angi dye: spaiacsratoraetatettens yaks 1-96 73 61 2-38 
LS 5 ies Nt Sanaa Ae eas 2-06 77 61 2-38 
TOO GMES. OI) ES achat. sec ale sacle clas ae 2-06 74 56 2-33 
AIS eee ee MME ean aster ale spoterel starts, oR 1-92 70 48 2-02 
POSTE (Gace) <P Paraatate a stents ak tater eee 1-79 66 39 1:68 
FREIGHT. 
: Freight Freight 
: Freight ne Carried Receipts 
Year. Carried.! ‘ one Mile per per Ton 
one Mile. Mile of Line per Mile 
tons. tons. tons. cents. 
MOE Sitar: 0): vapaprae 2.2 acd vi odeareentd ate est 71,498,170 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 : 0-751 
POUAR GREE Oe piece inne Ysa ki Rae ela: 89,237,156 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 0-653 
LOL CU GMARLD eraletsie ie ePhed ORR. 55.4 seer ond te 98,464,694 | 31,186,707, 851 807,948 0-690 
OMe Meee EM) tn Riche vip siete 6.84cde ainsi gale 102,425,410 | 31,029,072, 279 806, 285 0-736 
TEE ee Os Re Ore ROTTS eee ree 95,202,121 | 27,724,397, 202 720,096 0-962 
MOOR EDEGNO Lie aha, + sass sama east eon 91,349,595 | 26,950,598,322 697, 064 1-003 
HO2OK ae ak Dei aids.c cis. dios ripe eechuteh 100,050,046 | 31,894,411, 479 818,309 1-071 
Fy ANN (Mee oc By) Rb Rhe Soy crak co IEE oi ve oe aco 83,730,829 | 26,621,630,554 676,311 1-200 
OZ DE (AO wer WEL) Sy ers se cteh Nees gis e she aecgts 87,309,036 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 1-039 
EEE (Cola a MAI ets yea Rae Ee cou eS eee 102,258,933 | 34,067, 658,527 861,622 0-987 
HES PS aie onl. ae ie i eds ng ean 8 91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 768, 649 1-019 
DOE (Aa Mt) e; Nentatlene ian Wes Pineiro 94,624,599 | 31,965,204, 683 799,150 1-012 
(CRA (che SS OR pes oe rhe ae | 105,221,906 | 34,153, 466, 033 849,525 1-043 
POOH mca M) Raita Nog Stet see art a: mere 106,011,355 | 34,901,652,515 863,710 1-029 
TOG akeley ESE PE sn Osta RAO fe ore 118,652,969 | 41,610,660,776 1,021,572 0-994. 
TCT Sy i) EO, Care meee a, st cl ee 115,187,028 | 35,025,895, 433 856,945 1-099 
MGM Gem eerae Meee ct ss meretaate arse ae oe 96,194,017 | 29,604,545,125 710,197 1-090 
OSH eter PORN fcc Renae oc0 es ee 74,129,694 | 25,707,373,092 609, 555 1-013 
ne Average Average Average Revenue 
Van sevens Length of | Train Load Load per Freight 
ai Pra Jed. Freight in Net | per Loaded Train 
can Haul. - Tons. Car Mile. Mile. 
: $ miles. tons. tons. $ 
MO Let) rate, s eieicpeusccateusis sx wvaiersle. va 1:52 247 344 18-43 2-28 
TO Tsa acess) roreiievss lcansncrar a wrevrk iy sidcore irs 1:68 316 411 20-91 2-69 
1917 HOS * GON aR ie a a ce a RR 1-77 Shs 436 22-24 3-01 
1918 SOM Vcc eee t ees ih ees 1-79 303 457 23-10 3-36 
MMC ueene ratte) ces res A eae pene SS 2-29 291 442 23-46 4:26 
HOTU eC Tol Wareie tans see cree caees 2-43 295 434 22-21 4-36 
TODAY Gee 1) hs Ar orenn kaa aa 2-68 319 457 23-05 4-89 
HOU a Me anew aie ait seve vate tte ds tie 3-10 318 447 22-12 5-37 
MURR A Te etiiatats eee sik gisordiste wns < ace 2-91 348 481 23-03 5-00 
Oe CE TRR) esse Glrrese ue OSs 4 wee ele 2-84 333 52 26-44 5-05 
ODA R RE CNV Ueaners SoM afat ce his oes belo « 2-92 SRY 494 25-45 5-03 
BOR OMe inte ciate als. c aw ie sARt> aren 's, she’s 2-95 338 519 25-11 5-25 
ARON aRE CABIN E, Sint stoleheins. det a eola ay» 2-91 325 519 25-07 5-41 
{TELE {sO T5000 ani ye lt ge ft eC 2-85 329 514 25-30 5-29 
POC iene et ee sare cease 2-93 351 557 25-96 5-54 
(CITE SO oo ea A 2-79 304 523 24-52 5-74 
He ORON CI ay ar Nx 0s, caecadery © euayors 40/0 (ovo: = lave. 2-80 308 509 24-34 5-55 
EMC ANS al) 2c oA » REE Mises Meee. 3-03 347 514 24-68 5 +20 
a a I A ila ag i he Rs SES RLS ce 


1Duplications eliminated. 
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Railway Wages and Salaries.—The number of railway employees and the 
amount of their remuneration are naturally affected by the volume of traffic, which 
tends to rise in periods of active business conditions and fall in times of depression. 
The volume of traffic is also very directly affected by the size of the grain crops 
in the West. Thus it may be observed in Table 10 that the very favourable indus- 
trial and agricultural conditions of 1928 resulted in a considerable increase in the 
number of employees. The depression in 1929, 1930 and 1931 resulted in a reduc- 
tion of $54,873,817 in the pay roll chargeable to operating expenses during these 
three years, although, owing to heavy construction work in 1929, the total pay roll 
as shown in Table 10 was slightly higher than in 1928. 


Largely because of inflated monetary conditions, the amount of salaries and 
wages reached a peak in 1920, but, as will be seen from Table 10, the wage bill 
increased from 1911 to 1920 to a much greater extent than the number of em- 
ployees, viz., by 289 p.c., while employees increased by only 31 p.c. By a revision 
in 1926, the pay roll includes both operating and construction or capital accounts 
and consequently the data are not directly comparable with data for previous 
years. 


10.—Numbers of Steam Railway Employees, Totals and Averages of Salaries and Wages, 
and Ratios of the Latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years 
ended June 30, 1911-19, and for calendar years 1919-31. 


Salaries Average of | Ratio to Ratio to 


Year. Employees. and Salaries Gross Operating 
Wages. and Wages. | Earnings. | Expenses. 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
1911) (June:s0)); dcnee Woke oss ie eitveloie trode 141,224 74,613, 738 528 39-53 56-94 
LOUD SCS, GS ae, SRR ots ecteee 155,901 94, 237,623 604 39-79 57-92 
POTS (Soe) hh a Me iso 178,652 | 115,749,825 648 45-09 63:59 
Tht Got Gai) pe JO a 9-5: RN GiGi 159,142 | 111,762,972 702 45-97 62-43 
LOLS Kee Soa ©) reece « Peeters. a See 124,142 90,215,727 726 45-15 61-09 
LOLGK eS © 9). Se SE oe as atieete 144,770 | 104,300,647 721 39-82 57-95 
MOUTH TUE DD. OR Rtas. oko ree 146,175 | 129,626,187 887 41-85 58-34 
BOTSiC ik: 9g) SURE Se ee eh 1S. a, te SU 143,493 | 152,274,953 1,061 46-14 55-59 
ROR NON i ai i a 5 hs, cr RE Ee, 158,777 | 208,939,995 1,316 54-56 61-12 
1919 (Deesst)): Paar eeeeitcsstseate atok P73 (28 ao noees Ole 1,343 57-10 61-92 
ODO. ctl 2) 2 Ree ee Reece ta tee 185,177 | 290,510,518 1,568 59-04 60-74 
HOD: Cael) Seabees tee lean 167,627 | 247,756,138 1,478 54-09 58-63 
OPPs Clematis Ae Nees 2 at 5 SSE ert nas ee 165,635 | 233,294,040 1,408 52-94 59-20 
PE Queene Ree ee 58 aris oy darts Fi 178,052 | 253,320,005 1,423 52-96 61-21 
1h 7 Comment eng dem RMON SNS EA Aol e 169,970 | 239,864,265 1,411 53-79 62-71 
1925 PE ageroreh. tbe aemeeeniet 166,020:1) 280,400,402 1,432 |. 52-25 63-85 
OZ AE oS). Bae acl one Memere teres 174,2661| 253,412,4241 1,4762 45-743 57-973 
192 Tule Pe ED tesa? Hie ee Ia Geet 176,3381| 267,067,0481 1,539 2 48-113 58-903 
LOQS (ae, 8S 1) 5 Ache eet ere cleaner ee: 187,7101| 287,775,316! 1,5602 46-953 59-793 
TOZO Ec EES EA) dicta ttera\ ete atic cares 187,8461) 290,732,500! 1, 5802 48-853 — 60-243 
TOSOR 7 cate) | cee ten ae banter auido 174,4851) 268,347,374! 1,573 2 55-383 66-073 
POSING © SST) glare ne a tok aera ees. 154,5691| 229,499,505! 1,5142 64-013 71-49 3 


1Owing to changes in classification, the figures for 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931 include 8,792, 
8,369, 11,657, 13,396, 13,102 and 11,960 employees respectively, with salaries and wages of $9,075,602, $8,391,797, 
$13,218,742, $15,096,199, $14,663,500 and $13,611,637 respectively, engaged in outside operations and in classes 
not included prior to 1926. ?2Exclusive of classes specified in footnote 1 for 1926 and subsequent years. ®The 
ratio percentages are for pay roll chargeable to operating expenses only for 1926 and subsequent years. 


Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the rolling stock of the steam railways of Canada 
are given for the last seven years in Table 11. The figures may be supplemented 
by the statement that between 1920 and 1931 the average capacity of box cars 
increased from 34-779 tons to 39-086 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 38-949 tons, 
and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 39-551 tons. The average tractive 
power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 Ib. and in 1931, 37,130 lb. 
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11.—Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1925-31. 


Rolling Stock. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LocoMoTIvES. 
IPSSCN OY Tete re ose 1,529 1,478 1,488 1,469 1,466 1,438 1,392 
I POU tee ic tenes acpi seek sowed 3 3,425 3,416 3,384 3,376 3.200 3,192 a6 
PBR pe aa aes ss tages 769 756 756 789 796 784 780 
OC EELONS atin eueieitty- a acct big ated 29 29 32 35 36 37 40 
DO CANS ce fo ch tivacte 5,732 5,679 5,660 5,669 5,531 5,451 5,377 
PASSENGER CARS. 
FMS OUASSUd Sate hast ecsi<in lucene: 1,960 1,968 1,968 1,978 1,999 1,980 1,975 
SECON CLASS: c a, crnieieicis ole: lenis < 426 409 406 400 386 ole 364 
COmbDIMAtIOM nas sien roe cl Gas 3 430 398 545 546 512 492 490 
MRE LONG te aiete choco eek lata Guta 704 668 668 738 730 703 644 
TWEET He apne his ante ke ARE 198 198 207 204 218 218 264 
NerRT ENE Mee tert dy site sake 249 255 262 288 313 331 310 
RICCDINO atte eek. oe ters 822 893 956 ea Min ie ike ya 1, 2241 1, 2351 
Baggage, express and postal... 1, 843 1,850 1, 687 1,667 1, 653 1,699 1,695 
OCOL CALS ere es tae sacs 57 60 65 69 68 73 104 
Ch Veith Re ae ae Te eis 150 149 158 183 199 254 530 
PROCES tary ctasce Sacro 5 6,839 6, 848 6,922 7,184 7,250 7,046 7,611 
FREIGHT CARs 
He iy ae, Se a Sin ak re SO 154,527 | 150,499 | 151,232 148,717 | 151,565 151,500 152,841 
JE BY oe SOc OD alee ie Re ae a _ 22,308 Disa 21,018 20,335 19,601 17, 728 17, 266 
UO eerie: eect eatmens «iN sleare 2 12,025 11,746 11,656 11,312 10,408 9,479 9,281 
ME aia. Pele eo BAR ictoteversis aidcreens s 23, 445 23, 663 23), 551 23,278 22,676 22,251 23,091 
“RENT ay DR we, ba ae ea 466 456 462 466 495 516 512. 
PECCITICCT ALOT sms matis.oe «ae aac 6,286 6,616 6, 802 6,950 7,579 8,151 8,464 
Ev SY ESSER Dy 22 lee ae 5e170 6,644 6, 062 5,970 5, 432 5,402 3,310 
MD OGAIS cared tate ves ea4,22¢ | 221,255 | 220,783 | 217,028 | 217,756 | 215,027 214,765 


1 Includes pullman cars. 


Commodities Hauled.—In Table 12, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
1928 when agricultural products were particularly heavy. The 1931 statistics 
show a decrease of 22,064,323 tons, or 23 p.c. from the 1930 total and of 38 p.c. 
from 1928. Decreases in 1931 were general, only 10 commodities showing increases 
over 1930. Six of these were animal products. 


12.\_Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 
1927-31. 
Nortr.—In this table duplications are eliminated, 7.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 


ways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in the 
1926 and previous Year Books, and also from those of Table 6 in this chapter. 


Group and Product. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
AGRICULTURAL PRopucTsS— 

SIL DE-P Up te 6 oti eel Ge A ae in eben Aan Oi Be 12,295,949] 17,997,862] 10,816,763 9,889,328} 9,523,180 
MO era ei Ren gents et cea a icone ear eye ale archaea avs 751,924 858, 760 846, 488 663, 070 437, 004 
“CYRUS, Gale Bee al at Ir era mes 1,170,675 1,548,811 1,347,478 993,749 1,165,758 
Ere y imei ccfae oisisisluciare ycaus dato ole ques 994,794 1,463, 535 1,048, 602 721,897 613 , 237 
LARD De hat Se Ey ASN ee rae 531,681 453,093 288 , 606 239, 879 148,748 
1 Gi Ee Den 5 AE SPIRES CRD SS EE Ene 134,303 133,133 77, 928 109, 444 71,934 
CURED STAIN « cers.s o)o ease. eins tk ble dee AO ee 102,601 92,598 115, 865 95 ,842 90,974 
LSE GED a at Oc D 300000. 2p074,0b2imin one20. 102 1,822,770} 1,724,298 
Other milled products................: 1,884,778 1,919,015] 2,004,804 1,725,598 1,590, 965 
aN TSLTA WV). 1. oo aiolctssensss Aicuonss 2s eien «Guster 689, 722 563,301 535, 239 579, 286 415,349 
Ly HONS >, abel vais apnea ates ph lt AN Pa 149, 221 142, 236 169,831 133, 167 102,568 
RMS MET OSI Ss cat vcidccues since cad x ra. 244 , 000 282,432 285, 088 349, 816 263, 644 
ty pete) PLRighOh Ais <1 0) Pn a ea Ce 531,811 540, 217 527,642 470,303 448 683 
GEC ania ye ves: ciichuc nepdishcicho-s/ secon « (pre 699,658 701,215 753, 080 594,342 
Other fresh vegetables...............5. 298, 401 348, 290 345, 656 323, 726 274,190 
MP ET AP TUG EIA. 4 w/c) eiayoy, svasdnsjaravey oy oii. + 733, 165 759, 742 758, 836 792,984 721,641 


Totals, Agricultural Products..| 23,590,419} 30,176,695} 22,140,143) 19,663,934) 18,186,515 


52230—423 
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12.\Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years _ 
1927-31—-concluded. 


— 
anes 


Group and Products. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
tons, tons. tons. tons. tons. 
ANIMAL PRopucts— 
LOSES. Coens ce ee Cae ee 92,914 102, 628 124,172 91,729 68,323 
Gattleandicslvies staat. teen 666, 250 622,104 658, 791 466, 936 457,808 
Sheeps-ta Mk. seme ee Poche va eerie 70,330 64,334 76,320 72,698 67, 746 
OSS. cit era ee erica s orercanere 348, 388 310,827 296,473 233 , 998 240, 651 
Dressedemeats. (Gresh)ias...2.e07 se een 477,790 453,061 460, 807 499,408 487,295 
Dressed meats (cured or salted)........ 272,790 278,614 267, 629 176, 205 131,325 
Other packing-house products.......... 248, 602 284, 653 284,292 210,210 216,071 
POULT YR ee re eee eae ee 93, 780 101,701 109,121 89,522 100, 160 
Dae Poem GAA ne nr es ORR SER Cre Goto od 168,598 151,299 146, 968 155,442 157, 909 
Butter ane Cheese se ene oer 277,691 262,759 249, 206 241, 064 229,526 
WOOL: Fe eee tee ee ee nee aunt IL 58,533 63, 166 59, 094 52,518 54,396 
IEiidessand leather cc tee-iac heen 185, 265 168, 635 154, 433 134,014 114,241 
Otherantinal eer nacee nae ene 104, 625 107,890 111,292 96,377 102,480 
Totals, Animal Products....... 3,665,556) 2,971,671) 2,998,688) 2,520,116) 2,427,931 
MINERAL PRopucTs— 
ATICAEAGELG COMLe ater nen amen ee 4,552,095 5,212,748} 5,169,348] 4,574,824| 3,167,754 
Bituminouscoalu. seme. as cae eee 14,327,884] 13,266,158] 14,370,779] 12,153,738 9,962,001 . 
TASMIGO<COMI mrcte ne tecce meine Mae eee eee 2,958, 916 3,214,005 3,145,782) 2,833,973] 2,155,799 
COKE Fy Beste ant ae cca ER Be ere 1,230,318 1,549, 428 1,719, 081 1,447, 005 1,189,739 
ITPOMROL Gs peer rete Serre Ree ey: 512,578 608, 692 688,384 421,546 45 , 229 
Other ores and concentrates............ 3,278,901 3,752,965 4,702,860 3,659, 231 1,297,619 
Base bullion and matte................ 85,536 125,370 162,781 189,437 125,674 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)..... 7,198,841 7,836,974 9,072,573 7,692,562} 5,256,641 
Slate, dimension or block stone........ 346,519 390, 665 401,540 350, 159 261,304 
C@rode:petroloum tie ere cele eeriee 641,644 806, 202 939, 509 878, 738 546, 267 
Aon haltmaast ccs Aaciese cece toe ene 386, 928 371, 283 480,541 281,450 258, 640 
SE ities, Cae acomtea Bte pe taro See AOE ak / 4/48 356, 025 370,480 350,544 264,337 264,372 
Other mineral sane chee ee ee ee 541,542 983 , 167 1,069, 232 947,511 1,092,404 
Totals, Mineral Products....... 36,412,727) 38,488,137) 42,272,954) 35,694,511) 25,623. 443 
Forest Propucts— 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood........... 3,696,800} 4,042,410) 4,162,238 3,254, 653 2,099, 229 
HO Sisesctetc Ceo choc caer oh eee se ee 179,351 204,546 199, 227 118,326 85,367 
Pulpwood foie ha aes. we eee 4,821,837} 5,090,938) 3,951,674 3,941,747} 2,098,824 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading... 6, 606, 332 6, 639, 247 6,404, 264 4,507,359 3,276,337 
OGWer LOrestecs meee wee « cams eee ee 637,898 635,915 586,421 ODM oer 361,730 
Totals, Forest Products........ 15,942,218) 16,613,056) 15,303,824; 12,379,317) 7,921,487 


MANUFACTURES AND MIScELLANEOUS— om 
Refined petroleum and its products.... Dl SonOle 2,637,478] 3,088,483 2 SLL.o00 2,384,377 


SUT AeS wk CRM em i arpmen erin rans RL eres a 560,558 £35,744 535,477 411,917 282,276 
iron-=pieand! bloom. ashen ene or 371,436 446, 625 492, 659 317,734 203 , 995 
Ralls and tastenineganceeeeeie ie were 158, 969 260,334 253, 890 178, 781 136, 827 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 

ION PIPOAeMe a. cert ee ees aes: 1,487,998 1,988,798 2,416, 028 1,549,071 1,001,321 
Castings, machinery and boilers........ 661, 030 668, 974 713,526] ° 531,145 307, 64 
Comonte te aocet eae oe eee 1,333,256] 1,493,173 1,711,985 1,350,308 1,197,785 
Brick and artificial stone............... 956,660) 1,008,582 1,051,484 649,565 390,714 
Gimerandiplasteruwercht. ccs eercemecteot 441,908 475,577 489, 503 367,357 296,498 
Sewer pipe and drain tile............... 95,216 124, 888 125,915 88,016 79,553 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 

Other LHaAnsaAUlOses.c ee see ae ee 490,147 552,456 485,721 318,019} . 139,658 
Automobiles and auto-trucks........... 1,746,285) 2,416,009} 2,599,309 1,666, 866 LU f.ole 
HHouseholdseoods a eeneeeere sche 75, 684 75,037 62,921 51,912 55, 034 
BUEN LUTE em act hci eee ete 110,717 114, 5€0 128,661 86, 904 64,779 
Raguor ands bewerawess..cc: acres. -leeclon 294, 337 355,973 343,017 277,901 192,102 
Rertilizers salen se seee ere ee eae 445,355 577, 125 568, 069 607,408 469,244 
Paper, printed matter, books........... 2,315,206] 2,640,459] 2,986,674) 2,586,915) 2,292,384 
Wood-pulneatce- 2 et eee ee ae 1,477, 852 1,430,533 1,338,847) 1,018,626 786,949 
Hishereshpxcured wetCe) aqetcete ems tenes 114, 993 113, 075 110,393 96,448 76, 833 
(Canned meats.an. cacietie wae Peer 11,634 8,889 9,027 8,403 5,672 
Canned goods (all canned food products ‘ 

other than meatier sear ence ee eas 385, 202 426, 906 452,118 383, 499 307,976 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous. 6,749, 899 7,453, 684 8,058, 484 6,868, 181 5,283,772 
MET CHAN GISE cence. eeee rc rear on, 4,532,480} 4,648,534] 4,449,218] 3,709,827) 2,897,410 


Totals, Manufactures and Mise.| 27,000,435] 30,403,410) 32,471,409) 25,936,139; 19,970,318 


Grand’ Totals... sce ee cee 106,011,355) 118,652,969) 115,187,028) 96,194,017) 74,129,694 
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Government Aid to Private Railways.—lIn order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was neces- 
sary for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal governments to extend some 
form of assistance. In our earlier history, when our governments had plenty of 
Crown land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the 
form of land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest 
in opening up the country, though they sometimes led to the railways holding 
large tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had 
been homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 13 
shows the areas of the land granted as subsidies and for right of way, station grounds 
and townsite purposes to steam railway companies by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments, with the names of the companies in the case of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The total area granted up to Dec. 31, 1931, amounted to 47,400,714 acres. 


As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 1851 
up to Dec. 31, 1931, as shown analytically in Table 14, the total value of such aid 
granted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of government rail- 
ways, amounted to $222,942,253. Of this sum, $176,693,510 was aid granted 
by the Dominion Government, $33,260,615 that granted by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and $12,988,128 that granted by municipalities. Table 15 records the 
details of the most recent type of assistance given to private railways, viz., by the 
guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest thereupon. These guarantees enabled 
the railways receiving them to borrow money at rates of interest considerably 
lower than would otherwise have had to be paid. The total amount outstanding 
on Dec. 31, 1931, was $847,616,637. 


13.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments up to Dee. 31, 1931. 


Grants for 
‘ Right of Way, 
Item. onus Station 
Grants. Grounds and Total. 
Townsite , 
Purposes. 
acres. acres. acres. 
Grantep By— 
He bece rat NN(aTT eee ee alts acess Ie ere conn. os subyons Giatsus eves tar aye ees ORD 31, 783, 655 97,825 | 31,881,480 
EGE) SYESTS Ets ais aS Aas aes die Ar En PSD SUNN, os care Re ot an 160, 000 - 160, 000 
Rate TRBDISUVAG Ket ecta sre oa gts nlaec’o arch wiles 61a 'e gs af Apis b wshoscdl «ayer svar niey 1,788,392 - 1, 788,392 
IOS on ere... aera we ee ai Bae ess Aka'e aehe Gb. 2,085,710 - 2,085,710! 
Uo NET BE TTC | Bae wr ARERR EE Coline Sk ASIAN ERED een narnd nD OR 3,241,207 - 3,241,207 
SES SOWA! VENI NG Seige as 5 bb eke Sn 3 ane OM ERR TPN SC ole - suede 826 1,826 
ca HUYS Pg Soy alee ine ta ee - 256 256 
mtn SO LETITIA. < cictere sa scoisrararciogors eberets ote kavsye hee 8,233,410 8, 433 8, 241, 843 2 
POLAISAae betamjad. oy ath dante Rh ssc is gee 47,292,374 108,340 | 47,400,714 2 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 662, 
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13.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments up to Dec. 31, 1931—concluded. 


Grants for 
, ad eats of Way, 
tem. onus tation 
Grants.’ Grounds and Total.‘ 
Townsite 
Purposes. 
GRANTED To— acres. acres. acres. 
Canadian National Lines— 
Cana dianiNationalless ek Sse leek eae eee ee - 1,448 1,448 
Canadian: Northe western. vcr aca: ps0 cue ee eee ene - 1,450 1,450 
Canadian Northern (main line and branches)............ 3,422,528 13, 206 3, 435, 734 
Canadian. Northern Alberta: asescnc snc eaene een eke - 1,582 1,582 
Canadian ‘Northern M\lanitobasiee aoa e see ee eee - 73 73 
@anachian WNortherm-ePaciie: ase ee nies eee renee ee - 5,219 5,219 
Canadian Northern Saskatchewan...............eeeceee - 30 
Grandwlirunicbacitic (main line) asset eee eeee ee - 12,960 12,960 
Grand Trunk Pacific branches..............sccecceeceee: - 1,943 1,943 
Manitoba lINOrehern..0) icc ee eo eee eee by Sl - 2,156 2,156 
Manitoba and ‘South Master, 7p). 244 C22 ee. 680, 320 - 680,320 
National: transcontinentalen eae san eee ate ae - 12 12 
Qu’ Appelle, Long Lake and Saeaiteda Railroad and 
Stexmboat CoOstacirsa sc costo eee 1,625,344 1,900 1,627,244 
Canadian Pacific Lines— 
AVbertar@entralis isis vata ce tere LEE eee - 87 87 
Alberta Railway and Irrigation Co.................2e08- 171015752 1,998 1,103,710 
Calgary and Tamontone taste meee ene eRe 1,820, 685 2,568 1, 823, 253 
Canadian Pacitier@nam lane) 8s. 050 cccee oreo 18, 206, 986 30, 959 18,237,945 
Canadian eaciheworanches45,). ace ane re eee eee 1,609, 024 15,427 1,624,451 
Columbiayand Western: (een etrr enced ee eae eee - 2 2 
GreateNorth West Centralescnencancc ce dere mene 320, 000 6 320,006 
Kaslo and: Slocan 2. ecco: acngeee od state ete - 2 2 
Heke VARNEY shinee as cooker oes heen eee a - 2,251 2,251 
iootenay Contral «es. #2435035 eae et ee - 287 287 
@ Uacombe’and North Western. (0, ciices 6 .w os ewe ene oe oe - 230 230 
Manitoba sNortheWestern ison. ane «cae teeee Saree 1,501,376 1,347 1,502,723 
Manitoba South Western Colonization................... 1,396,800 296 1,397,096 
Nakusp and: Slocativenscd-e scetciantica en oad roe Eee - 18 18 
Nicola, Kamloops and Similkameen...............2..000 - 208 203 
Saskatchewanmand: Westerm-en eer aacee eee ee 98 , 880 17 98 , 897 
Shuswap and Okanapan?/: cco. css scsels cet ee - 242 242 
Crowes Nest: Southerns..... seas shingenes ce ee ee ee - 1 1 
Greater Winnipeg Water District..............sccceceeeces - 2,352 2,352 
Manitoba Rly. Co. (Nor. Pac. and Man. Rly.)............. = 6 6 
Northern Alberta Railways— 
Alberta and Great Waterways............ccsecescesceves - 2,542 2,542 
Central (Canadas note cece ce er ae eee - 708 708 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia— 
Mian GietLy ore ret eS. AR Lys ae - 2,896 2,896 
Grande, Prairie branchas/esie nas she caeete nes oe - 828 328 
Northern Alberta’, soca veee Sheets ae ee - 127 127 
Paciiee Creat Masterm. 5605 cores aoe See os ee ee - 1,324 1,324 
Vancouver Power Coreen foes eer ae. eee ee ~ 10 10 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern Railway and Navigation He : 
(Ora ON cacti nen ome nnea any ISTE RTT eee MINS cts) RO a = 
Witniper River=: <.d<;ecss ke ccc becca tan sete ee oe - 55 55 
VORAIS Hh: ak INE et a Oe ee ea a eee aes 31,783, 655 108,340 31,891,995 


1 Not including convertible land grants made by the Government of Quebec. 2 Includes 4,065,076 
acres re-purchased from B.C. Southern, and Columbia and Western Railways. 3 Grants by Dominion 
Government only. 4 Including only the bonus grants by the Dominion Government. 


14.—Analysis of the Total Financial Aid Given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
Cashisubsidiests. sateen oe sii ene eon 118, edo, 700} Cash subsidies: se.c0¢tecer<- on cian oe 33,280, 615 
LAADE, FS) dein. «shore Maciel on sata Eee eee 15, 142, 633 Total Aid by Provinces........ 33,260, 615 
Paid to Quebec Government............ 5, 160,053 By Municipalities, 

Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R...... 37,790, 0250Cash subsidies: «cats edvsie case eneencee 12, 988, 128 
Total Aid by Dominion.......... 176,693,510 Total Aid by Municipalities. ..| 12,988,128 


Grand: Total ooo a... sseoe ss 222, 942, 253 
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15.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dee. 31, 1931. 


Outstanding 
Government. Dec. 31, 1931. 
$ 

BI NEL eee iia anaes cscs 2 ae! ay-as oho 4/4 R yy eared Eo Se sco ex 3th Zong an ws Saggy Sa oat RIOR 917,000 
ER mM tte a MNS Sie area Eo ae eebe AR cones Sh Mires ds eco a vp Sines Depemeer hd eres ee 7,859,998 
TAURI EVORVOUD EL © Sic 3s kastitegs ss Abi > 2a: SOR, 6 Aan MMU ee 1 en A CR Oa Oey erent OP ewe en 3,000, 000 
SBME MG WAR eo ao te PMs lect o£ MUM Shia s vs bude olcudeanne ots MAbs eras BAL aires Mae een ss TR a pad 17,904, 062 
Alberta Ssh Se tA RE te Se are ne Ge ok nb ee, a Oe Ra ey RS aa aE Le ion Wie 18,394, 428 
Ley HES oms Crows crl Ones Re neree Wear Ae ae hee OST ORG 5 AR Ree a EE, eee Mm) OE orem tts 45,186, 001 
_, Total Guaranteed by Provincial Governments........................0000- 93,261, 489 
APO ETAN LTA NOS UAG (OSIRIA TINO ae oe ems Mead Meer ilo sgn RMR Syd Sear CRNEEN lc.» cost dbco(p a,b sl ols BRIM OL 754,355, 148! 
SpA POLS cet vibe ok chod wek ony akg t= font Oat ee NE AER ame? st _ 847, 616, 637 


1 Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed. stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Dominion Government, nor Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds held by the Government itself. 


Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1915 to 
1931 in Table 16, and in detailed analysis for 1929 to 1931 in Table 17. Between 
1915 and 1931 the number of persons killed in train accidents only, decreased by 
120, or 32-8 p.c., and the number injured increased by 665, or 42-1 p.c., the increases 
at highway crossings, due largely to careless driving by motorists, being 18 killed 
and 209 injured. The number of persons injured in other accidents (trackmen, 
shopmen, etc.), increased from 1,583 in 1915 to 4,952 in 1931; the extent of the 
injuries cannot be compiled or compared, but it is probable that legislation in 
connection with workmen’s compensation results in injuries to employees being 
much more completely reported in the later years. 


16.—Number, of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Steam 
Railways, years ended June 39, 1915-19, and calendar years 1919-31. 


Norr.—For the years 1888 to 1914, see Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 635. 


4 Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
ear. | | en 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. )Injured.} Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured. 
Hee ted eee son tt ct antiaw's » sot d ait 17 336 115 |) 2,573 247 362 379 eee! 
UOSUSE GRRE Onc ry aga ele ee 20 309 174). 4,382 274 337 468 4,978 
Ts raee er ee Se a ea 24 438 209 | 4,596 219 401 452 5, 485 
eset ga Se Ie Si He wane she tline, oF cgay ese ae 344 A Salnaonaoe 200 393 410 6, 089 
LS (BS Sa Se ean ee Re ae ee 36 307 174 | 5,482 176 412 386 6,151 
UOT DY CS a a 34 392 197 | 6,349 209 476 440 Chall 
oe nls eee a nis a 29 481 TOG es el 197 480 393 8,680 
LOOT ees ic ATT Sing a ee a eee ee ea 5 259 156 6,583 193 394 354 7,236 
LEE SER. eee 11 369 122 8,361 208 517 341 9,247 
LE POS ae ao Rae a eee 15 437 167 9,382 165 539 347 10,358 
ES REO ie OEP ee A 19 432 127 8, 862 216 514 3862 9,808 
“CLE EL a SPIN gpd salle eae eb a a Se ea 5 401 105 | 8,256 199 642 309 9,299 
Rea E AL aopiet sails ula pantie ajafena 20 446 127 | 10,622 312 638 459 | 11,706 
BEE aS AO os SRE Ge) ere 14 569 131 1, 067 256 695 401 | 12,321 
De eee SADC Site is des aaa agoye \elbcoiaic iv 15 389 140 | 12,626 352 790 507 | 13,805 
Me Is hie eae ok ee eee «os 20 551 118 | 12,483 293 809 431 | 18,843 
PM ia ohn cleagunta eb t see ores 15 548 103 | 9,678 345 837 463 | 11,063 
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17.—_Number of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways in the calendar 
years 1929-31. 


(A) In AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS. 


1929. 1980. 1931. 
Killed. ) Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Item. 


Description of Persons— 


IPasseneerdcete sentence «reine s 20 406 15 488 3} 369 
Miniplovieeseee tere cei eine 104 2,028 81 1,477 42 oro 
URPESPARSCTSa et eee ect ec oe eee 148 Were 205 215 113 483 
INONStrespassersicce.. asdeneusaet meek 139 497 122 472 88 208 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 1 36 2 40 - 52 

Totals is. ie cee eta 412 3,144 425 2, 692 246 2,248 


Description of Accident (Employees and 
Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 2 165 6 102 Z 78 
Colisions’ asset ee ee ee 28 188 I 115 3 45 
Derallments?. set: avai ee ee 17 268 i Zee 1 130 
iPartingor trains sem eet ieee - 7a 1 31 - 85 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 1 19 2 21 - 
Falling from trains or cars............. 23 288 20 187 5 88 
Jum pIne*On Ol OLsUralnse eee ere tener 11 360 e 339 3 292 
Struck bystraius elem pee eae 37 157 40 138 15 78 
Overhead obstructionees kee. Lee - 19 ~ 17 1 9 
Othericaises sire mee sree eee 5 943 3 792 15 739 
Totals: fe. ek ee 124 2,434 96 1,965 45 1,500 


(B) In ACCIDENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, LocoMorIvEs OR Cars. 


1929. ; 1930. 1931. 
Killed. } Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Description of Persons. 


StAablOnMmencee Ws eee On ae ee 1 875 ~ 670 1 473 
SHOPMEen He eon Soe eo ona ede 5 3,529 2 2,832 1 1,482 
‘Lrainmeniand)trackmen saeco oases: i 3,947 14 3, 043 8 2,341 
Othemempl oyceswenic. vor eeioceoreen 1 2,104 6 1,656 3 539 
Passengers. on..0 Wa ae ee ee - 145 - 60 - 30 
OtherBiee Re ELL. ee eee. 5 99 16 110 1 87 

Wotalsecccess eee mere 19 10,699 38 8,371 14 4,952 


Section 3.—Origin and Growth of Government-Owned 
Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have since their construction been owned and oper- 
ated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
for a period of 50 years. However, as a result of the conditions arising from the 
Great War, the company was unable to take over the operation of the road 
when completed in 1915. The Government itself undertook its operation and 
was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, which was isolated from the main line. A number of eastern branch 
lines have been acquired in recent years, including: the New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island Railway which forms the mainland connection of the Prince Edward 
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Island car ferry, the International Railway, the Moncton and Buctouche Railway, 
the Salisbury and Albert Railway, the St. Martin’s Railway, the Elgin and Have- 
lock Railway, the York and Carleton Railway, the Quebec and Saguenay Rail- 
way, the Caraquet and Gulf Shore Railway, the Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway 
and the Cape Breton Railway. The Saint John and Quebec, and Inverness Rail- 
ways, which had been operated under lease, were purchased in 1929, together with 
the Kent Northern, the Atlantic, Quebec and Western, the Quebec Oriental and the 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern. The Hudson Bay Railway, which had 332-5 
miles of steel rail at the end of 1920, was declared to be comprised in the Canadian 
Government Railways, and until 1926 was operated to a limited extent by the 
board of directors of the Canadian National Railways. In that year, as a result 
of the decision to complete the road, it was returned to the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals until completed. The eastern terminus was transferred from 
Nelson to Churchill, and the line rehabilitated and extended through to Churchill. 
Construction of wharves and a grain elevator was completed in time to allow two 
cargoes of wheat to be shipped in September, 1931, to Europe. To Mar. 31, 1932, 
the total cost of this railway was $31,194,693 and of terminal work at Churchill 
$11,606,121, exclusive of the expenditures of $6,274,218 on the terminal at Nelson, 
some of which was salvaged. 

Table 18, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
shows Deminion Government investments in the Canadian Government Railways 
to Mar. 31, 1932. 

1 These figures of total cost include deficits during operations and expenditures which formed part of 
cash loans to the Canadian National Railways and amounts chargeable to appropriations under collection 


of revenue in the case of the terminals, in addition to the expenditures by the Government on capital account 
as shown in Table 18. 


Pasiecwsmd gee): F595 4. RE LENE Rie ate So. he a Sab wite 
NaRee aN OOS OUESTIOLISC.c.07 & sccoue > sone aie PERT ore woh vos Sue, Seapelopabe apart 148 


Totals, Roade Fntrusted tosGaNeitirs a. «sr ast fmmetimateay © aya 1,005,658} 390,787,290 


18. 31, 1932. 
(From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals.) 
I’xpenditure 
3 , Total 
; Account. pe ae Expenditure. 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RaILways— $ $ 
A. Roads entrusted to Canadian National Railways— 
Intercolonia] Railway System— 

CAAA M A ASTELD Eval Waylon cee ost fee les wc eels sce ome eee animes 6 - 819,000 
CA DOB LOLOMy ECALL WAV ieee ercicrars ate petonwalh anew salatad ete Mor'arearmatleransren? al - 3, 860, 679 
IDIOM COUNT aE AMV Vit cnicrtemtlice «Stine megs ciesealeetie elaeteperereasts) ee - 1,464, 000 
Master ei KtenslOny Mallya yey on Git mac nstee ere hide me nle ae Setdad navel - 1,324, 043 
Wom tren Lon BMrODCAl TVanlwa Vor wis erercsie ssisinn toe 2/4 seca avescow cad wale ou - 333 , 943 
AO AOLAPANC NG WwW. GlAaSPOWDUAILWAY sete ses a meies fe hale «tle ge sveslcele es eeles = 1, 949, 068 
COR CO LOIS LAECATL Cyaan tated PMc RRR voiel an ebavern Se miaiven ami CPM MATE 6 Cr. 2,505} 122,995,073 
Totatssintereolonial Railway: Sy stemimiadeiss sascha siese dace son Cr. 2,505 132,745,801 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway................ - 925 , 267 
Pringouwaward sland Rat wea yeu wit auusenth syersiact ol dsceeieemlactsle ari: 1,091, 296 17,125,076 
International Railway of New Brimswick......0..0.c.65cee0 os «nn - 2,963 , 022 
National Transcontinental Railways. oo. teda in. 4 ole ree wo oldie ois tual bie Cr: 59,185 169, 259, 000 
SM eHOULATIC AD UCLOUGIO HAL WAV jariesias chae sih we anshe le elec & mlbuope lal she - 293, 067 
SAMS OUEV ANG TAUOELE IAL WAY sca ce o's Wc als ded altle’s slavaes ein Sa etre eucnale ~ 437, 648 
See LETC UNR SER Wey Meat ociaes «Ua kucupat bios b ca.ovaate wane Shae sneha wate - 302,046 
oracle a WelOC Kabul LWA Y os ciccyess ocac2/h g. fence sans o uals Leland a acaciatn aieyee ete - 135, 029 
Misrictine G@ srletome ath way oafidokieaece tides ORadiels a Oe Care kine aie Masbate ~ 59,749 
Giushec auc Samilenaye RAM Wa ye cciaciec ie sieyee wes 0 crd We dre im relly atelersinla ate - Tal 2d 
Csaraguerand, GulMsShore: Railway oss oc» <0c.4 facies ode vs vcs ety ona - 711, 767 
sLotbiniére and Mégantic Railways... 12.5. .es ee cee can sce meee ews i 360, 008 
Woe Mrcrouehail wa yoloxbenstOMni.. J. c. alee aac oe neeiite cei mnabnettene te - 107, 647 
Canadian Government Railways (rolling stock).................05- Cr; 23, 948 35, 882,095 
Canadian Government Railways (miscellaneous)...............+055 - pie rm 
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18—Government Investments in Railways to Mar. 31, 1932—concluded. 
(From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals.) 


Expenditure, 
Accouut. Fiscal Year E ae A, 
1932. 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT Raitways—concluded. $ $ 
B. Roads not entrusted to Canadian National Railways— 
HudsoniBay- Ratlway iit. : oie eee acct ea Sen em Sen eas 920,499 31,194, 693 
Hudson Bay Railway—Nelson Terminal..................cceeeees - 6,240,201 
Hudson Bay Railway—Churchil] Terminal.....................-06: 4,316, 168 11,605,719 
Totals, Roadsnot. lntrusted:to.C NUR... -cckeu aes eee 5, 265, 506 49,040,613 
Totals, Canadian Government Railways..................... 6,242,326) 439,827,903 
OrHEeR RAILWAYS AND MISCELLANEOUS— 
Annapolis and Dleby Railway... aescncnee nce Sate area een ~ 660, 683 
Gentral‘Ganadsa dRallway. renee tte More oe ete te One ee ness - 175, 000 
INorth Rath waived de faachs ror evsk tree art alo eke bene oe errata ae i hes - 250, 000 
Governor General’ siCarsica. soe. iietinn kc coe a Bae ae oe oe - 71,539 
Miscellaneousiexpendituren. cy Pe. TIS eee Bae at okeet eles - 18,000 
Yukon Works, Stikine-Teslin Railway (part of item under Schedule 
HE obPublic Accounts), 20 oe 5 a ae AR - 283 , 324 
Canadian PacifictRailwayscer tre deus. Se oe te aie oe ea ~ 62,791,435 
Grand Trunk Railway—Debenture Account.............ceeeeeeeees - 15,142,634 
Grand Trunk Railway—lInterest Account............0..cceceeeeeees - 10,457,458 
Grand Trunk Railway—Special Account.............0.cccceeeeeeee - 002 
Grand Trunk Railway—Preference Stock..............cccceeeeeeee - 121,740 
Canadian Northern Railway—Purchase of Capital Stock........... - 10, 000, 000 
Loans to Railways— 
CanadianiNorthernyhaslwaiyish pence ations eteetet eka ae ~ 255,408, 804 
Grandeitunk: Rallwaaxicee nonietc cae cc cane on enn eeee - 118,582,182 
Grands nmk Pacitic Railwaraaeniree maar noite eee - 116, 006,599 
CanadianuNational (Railways: csaccecn neces oe ce ee ee ee - 57,482,653 
Loans to Railways—Purchase of equipment....5...........006: - 56, 926, 001 


704,385, 354 
6,242,326] 1,144,213, 257 


Total, Other Railways and Miscellaneous 


! 


Grand Totals, Capital Expenditure 


cee ee eee ose cee eee ee sresoses 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System.' 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5. 
The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under c. 13 of the second session of 1919, which provided for arbitration as to the 
considerations to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed of, 
steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1928, which also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company and respecting Canadian 
National Railways (c. 13, 1919). This was followed, on Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order 
in Council establishing the head office of the Canadian National Railways at Mont- 
real, Que. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
system’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1931, including lines in the United States but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta (which is controlled jointly by the Canadian 


1 For further details of the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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National and the Canadian Pacific Railways), was 20,538 -24, which with the Eastern 
Lines’ mileage of 3,342-37 made a total of 23,880-61. Including the Thousand 
Islands Railway, 4-51, and the Muskegon Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25, 
controlled but separately operated, the total steam mileage was 23,890-37. 
Including 122-8 miles-of electric lines, the grand total was 24,013-17. 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July 1, 1927, 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond 
Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. These lines were designated the ‘Eastern Lines’’ of the Canadian 
National Railways. The Act ordered that specified freight rates on the Eastern 
Lines be reduced by 20 p.c. Other railways were allowed to make similar reductions 
in their freight rates in that territory and to bill on the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. The 
Government contributions to the deficits of the Eastern Lines due to these reductions 
are shown in Table 22. The total paid to privately owned railways under the Act 
was $421,655, $828,893, $811,149, $861,195 and $669,673, respectively, for 1927-31. 


For operation the Canadian National Raitways system is divided into five 
divisions: the Atlantic division, including all lines east of Riviére du Loup and 
Monk, Quebec, 3,021 miles; the central division west from these stations to Port 
Arthur and Armstrong and south to Portland, Maine, 7,403 miles; the Western 
division, all lines west of Port Arthur and Armstrong including the line to Duluth, 
11,419 miles; the Grand Trunk Western, all lines in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, 
1,023 miles; and the Central Vermont from Iberville, Quebec, to New London, 
Connecticut, 457 miles. 


The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 

Table 19 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1930 and 1931 (excluding the Eastern 
Lines). 


19.— Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
: for the calendar years 1930 and 1931.2 


_ Item. 1930.2 1931.1 
Train Mileage— 

REBESCUPOLULAIS ey nee ete ate a tne iar h oe ieee ce COTE Es Uolo oes hela eo eferemlene 21,959,977 19, 203,117 
Eoioh GrtrAINns: ants a UNAS stolsssghedalhd buldcle alta PRS SORE RAE 258) BETS, orca 24,912,229 21,223,191 
DO ee CeReT A Tse Meee PP ea Pl fete tie oN aia, anaii'e sEalornisiere ota ela hueniersleincs 2,555,900 2,625, 083 
OCIA GLAS IIe Ne hotels os eee ee alk ooh Saltive’s eile CRU Seldle’a ve sie Bhs 20,818 14,771 
MURINE. aan, tm iter: 2c eis, EE Ls nS Alusl oashabra oiciv'e hails aisle <SRe 1, 247, 656 1,364,366 
Motais.. braimyiiess: wate 6)... db hietad «ees ahies dbo dndier « Abell 50,696,580 44,430,528 

Car mileage— 

Passenger— 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and dining Cars............cceseeccccecvegess 109,390, 722 91,571,007 
SAO CARON TIAL] s OXPLESs + CLO») Uses Les cs vb ek bin dhe ae alee Steak anes 53,320,958 47,179,956 
Totals, Passenger Train Car Miles®.;. /0.¢20%.. 020.05 ccs bece coe 162,711,680] 138,750,963 


See end of table, next page, for footnotes. 
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19.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1930 and 19312—concluded. 
Item, 1930.1 1931.1 
Freight— 
Loaddedvireic ntl catsanlleseing asc es « ctae-saies ee bie o> LE ieee ee 702,084,408) 591,646,601 
Himpty-irele bicar mules: a. .a occ wee: ce einarietee ten eerie ener ren iene tree 341,501,733] 315,432,832 
CaooSeamilSsornceh oe eke e heer kv aetna Seed Mt acta Mota: Rea 26, 885, 234 23,177,705 
Totals, Freight Train Car Miles?..........................00-. 1,070,471,375| 930,257,138 
Passenger Trafiic— 
Passengers carried (ealninesTeVeNnue) ire ner te eee ete eens eee 14, 054,578 10,537,405 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile....../..........0. 0c c cee e eee 1,011,915,258| 724,398,245 
Passenger traan miles per mile of road...2.7. sane: oe eeurelee Seen ee eerie 1,142 1,003 
Average passenger jOuTnNey=—inilos), eee Nees Sak cde eine tome eaten: 72-00 68-75 
Average amount received per paSSeNger........-.00- cere sce ee ee eeeccees $ 1-999 1-865 
Average amount received per passenger mile................00cceeveeeres $ 0:0278 0-0271 
Average number of passengers per train mile................... 00 cece eens 42-79 34-54 
Average number of passengers per car mile................cecceeee ce eeees 9-98 8-50 
Revenue from passengers per passenger car mile...............-.eeee eens $ 0-2772 0-2308 
Lotalipassencer train earnings per train mile... see ease een ee meena $ 1-92 1-63 
‘Total passenserrevenue per mile Of roads. eerie en be ata amen cee eee $ 2, 236-19 1, 670-82 
Freight Traffic — 
‘Donsolreyenve irerchtiCarried nee eae cree tee 50, 629, 556 38, 703, 891 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile................0.000eecccceeeeees 15,192,210, 516)13, 186, 328, 551 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.................0eeeeececeees 1, 740,022,931] 1,294,716, 242 
Total tons’ (atl classes) freight carried one miler. su .ce ae ees eee oe 16, 932, 233, 447/14, 481, 044, 793 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.................. 743,691 639,941 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road........... 829,341 703,099 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile......... be 558-97 559-54 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile................. 623-35 614-77 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile........... 24-00 24-37 
Average haubrevenuerfreizht—miloss:.. 22. ns. cote ds oo aceiene Seemasiese sane 300-07 339-11 


Hreishtirevenue per loaged.car Inilers sae ce tee eee tee cee oe eee oe $ 

Hreight revenue per train mile... 0. donee ccnsietci + ce ote ease ee $ : 
Kreie@htirevenue permmlleorroads... 6 he eee eee eee eee Cee $ 8,087-70 6, 498-60 
Freight roveme pettotias: 1 Siackd. acest) Agha hie Oe ea es $ : 

Freicht revenue perton milo: 1 a ee nee eee ee eee $ 0-01085 0-01010 


1Eixcludes Eastern Lines and electric lines. 

2For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1931 
see the annual report of the Department of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, 
and Steam Railway Statistics, 1931, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also the annual 
report of the Canadian National Railways. 

3Work service excluded. 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 20 
“Canadian Lines” include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Government 
Railways. The “United States Lines” include those lines known as the New 
England line, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific and 
the Central Vermont from Feb. 1, 1930. The Hudson Bay Railway was returned 
to the Government while under construction, and appropriations, etc., for this 
were not included with the 1926 and later data. The Maritime Freight Rates 
Act necessitated the segregation of the Eastern Lines which have been kept separate 
since July 1, 1927. 

Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in Table 20 include 
only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits 
are for the entire system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, 
commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 


> 1931/1171, 675, 446|28 , 829, 716/200, 505, 162)|171, 673, 133/27, 639, 862/199, 312, 995 
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Up to 1928 there was a marked improvement over the results of the first year 
after consolidation (1923), when the deficit, including profit and loss adjustments, 
was $54,634,322, but the light traffic in 1932 so reduced gross revenues that, with 
increased interest charges, the deficit increased to $101,335,074 in that year. 


The figures of Table 20 are taken from the accounts of the railways as at Dec. 
31, 1932. Adjustments have been made which result in minor changes in the items 
of interest and deficits for former years. 


20.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 
and Deficits of the Canadian National Railways,'! for the calendar years 1923-32. 


Railway Operating Revenues.? || Railway Operating Expenses.? Net Operating Revenues.? 


: : United : United : United 
3 Canadian States Total Canadian States Total Canadian States Total 
SS Lines. Lines. Lines. Lines. Lines. Lines. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1923|218, 613, 309/38, 348, 281/256, 961, 590}206, 069, 866) 29, 768, 180/235, 838, 046)/12, 543,443) 8,580, 101/21, 123, 544 
1924/205, 232, 981/34, 363, 689/239, 596, 670/192, 738, 522)28, 883, 527/221, 622, 049/12, 494,459) 5,480, 162/17,974, 621 
1925}212, 659, 602/36, 752, 282/249, 411, 884/187, 956, 847/28 , 333, 587/216, 290, 434/24, 702,755) 8,418, 695/33, 121, 450 


1926230 , 342, 249/40, 639 , 974/270, 982, 223))194, 029, 900} 29, 531, 362/223, 561, 262/36, 312, 349]11, 108, 612/47, 420, 961 
1927/233, 735, 751/41, 143 , 367/274, 879, 118]202, 776, 373/30, 528, 894/233, 305, 267/30, 959, 378|10, 614, 473/41, 573, 851 
1928)}260, 418, 924/44, 172, 344/304, 591, 268/217, 780, 174/31, 951, 522/249, 731, 696/42, 638, 750) 12, 220, 822/54, 859 572 


1929|248 , 222, 476/42, 274, 504/290, 496, 980/217, 223 , 887/31, 408 , 388)248, 632, 275/30, 998, 589/10, 866, 116/41, 864, 705 
1930213, 446, 581/36, 922, 417/250, 368, 998/196, 502, 058/31, 785, 965|228 , 288, 023/116, 944,523] 5,136, 452/22, 080,976 
2,313} 1,189,854) 1,192, 167 


5,647,334} 248,099} 5,895,433 


1932}139, 948, 317/21, 155, 277/161, 103, 594/134, 300, 983/20, 907, 178)155, 208, 161 


Interest on Funded Debt. Deficit. Cumulative Deficits.4 
Year. On On Including | Excluding | Including | Excluding 
Public Dominion Govt. Govt. Govt. Govt. 
Debt. |Government| Total. Loan Loan Loan Loan 
Loans. Interest. Interest. Interest. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ilps ee 35,041,380 30,157,944] 65,199,324] 54,634,323] 24,476,379) 54,634,323) 24,476,379 
S24 ae Seas ee 38,361, 704 31,271,043) 69,632,747) 54,474,547] 23,203,504) 109,108,870} 47,679,883 
TO 2D. c's «5 40,438, 235 31,450,382) 71,888,617} 41,651,270) 10,200,888} 150,760,140) 57,880,771 
LATE ecicie an 39, 197, 2338 32,090,454] 71,287,687} 23,199,441/Cr.8,891, 013) 173,959,581) 48,989,758 
TO et cx 40,526,097 32,505,234] 73,031,331] 37,526,900 5,021,667) 211,486,481) 54,011,425 
O28 5. os 41,810, 880 32,507,337| 74,318,217) 33,314,828 807,491} 244,801,309) 54,818,916 
ORO Nas 5 45,503,980 32,690,545] 78,194,525} 46,610,317) 13,919,772} 291,411,626] 68,738,688 
ROSOF Sh Gh os 51,316, 121 32,693,875) 84,009,996] 73,733,692} 41,039,816} 365,145,318} 109,778,504 
Barons pens <.s, 55,587, 145 32,643,624] 88,230,769) 99,275,680} 66,632,056} 464,420,998} 176,410,560 
V1 Gia deena 56,965,279 | 35,525,540] 92,490,819] 101,335,074) 65,809,534! 565,756,072] 242,220,094 


1Includes Central Vermont Railway from Feb. 1, 1930. 


‘/2Revenues and expenses, 1923-27, adjusted: to include commercial telegraph lines to be comparable 
with 1928-31. 


3Interest at 4 p.c. on $34,927,098 G.T.P. debenture stock reduced under agreement to 2 p.c. 


4The deficits shown are as per the accounts and include Government interest accounting adjustments 
of $11,505,416 and appropriation for insurance fund of $9,388,962, the actual cash deficit for the period being 
$221,325,716, as shown in Table 22. 
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The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
Table 21, which follows, analyses the increase in the debt and interest charges of 
the system, including both Canadian and United States lines. The table shows 
to whom the liabilities which have accumulated up to the end of 1932 and the new 
funds available each year are payable. ‘To define clearly what is included under 
debt due to the Dominion Government in Table 21, the appropriations for the 
Canadian Government Railways have been separated from the loans and advances 
to the remainder of the system. The Canadian Government Railways include 
the Intercolonial, National Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and several 
other smaller railways in the Eastern Provinces, together with the Quebec Bridge. 
The Hudson Bay Railway was included in the Canadian Government Railways 
until 1926, when it was transferred back to the Department of Railways and Canals 
for completion, and appropriations on its account were deducted. These Canadian 


Government Railways appropriations do not include the operating deficits of the . é 


Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and 1920 nor the deficits of the Eastern 
Lines since July 1, 1927, but include investments for construction, purchase and 
working capital of the Canadian Government Railways and the operating deficits 
of these railways since their consolidation with the system in 1921, except as already 
mentioned. As the book value of these properties is included on the asset side 
of the balance sheet, the cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the 
liabilities of the system as an offset. The construction or purchase of these roads 
was financed by the Dominion from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and while 
for book-keeping purposes their cost is set up as a system liability, they are not 
a debt and carry no interest obligation. 


In a rather different class are the loans and advances made by the Government 
to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, bonds and 
receiver certificates with accrued simple interest ranging from 3} to 6 p.c. In com- 
puting the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers these railway 
loans and advances as ‘‘non-active assets” similar to investments in canals, public 
works, etc., and as such does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing 
the net debt; similarly, no interest is charged by the Finance Department on the 
railway advances. The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued 
interest on these Government advances, although no such interest has been paid. 


The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
capital stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National system and is therefore not included either. 
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pe 


Table 22 analyses the capital raised and expended by the Canadian National 
Railways. In addition to the funds available under long-term debt, as shown in 
Table 21, the railways have frequently had short-term loans, and have received 
compensation for reductions of revenue under the Maritime Freight Rates Act. 
The second part of the table shows how the capital thus made available has been 


expended. 


22.—Capital Raised and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 
1923-32. 


CAPITAL RAISED. 


Government ANG 
Compensation ota 
Year. a gee Sy haens for astern Capital 
: aes Lines Deficit. Receipts. 
(M.F.R. Act.) 
$ $ $ $ 
1928S Soe cee eee ee See Mpc: 81,094,393 10,008,500 - 91, 102,898 
102 Ae ie ne Ne, Se od oc Pe ce cd 83,793,681/Cr. 10,000,000 ~ 73,793, 681 
TODD Reeaee Se keer ae ee | oe 29,618, 252 - ~ 29,618, 252 
TODO cece ee eer Bees Soon Rio eae. Patan 15,773,001|Cr. 6, 600 - 15,766,401 
Oo i Melee ets amie, ee hey Mat Ce RRO ee OR 57,203, 192)Cr. 1,400 2,211,139 59,412,931 
ODS ER. eee: Se RP eee Bente eee 16,046, 411 43,507, 250 4,358,314 63,911,975 
LQ OSA eet ch ae tie a Meee eins eee ne ee BL GIVER PA 1,321,850 4,933,854 137,573, 025 
193 Onc. teers nate OR: Soh Cred Re pie et eee ee 50,640, 731 10, 823, 942 6,645, 644 68,110,317 
LOS Be Ske Os ih cite eat is Coa eee 109,656,649/Cr. 20,645,291 8,712, 762 97,724,120 
OSD ALE ee Aa atees bo hatte 79,337, 762/Cr. 35,008,251 6,635, 845 50,965,356 
Totalse te tees eee 654, 481,393) - 33, 497,558 687,978, 951! 
CAPITAL EXPENDED. 
Addn I i} 
itions nvest- nvest- 
Invest- 
and Bet- ments ments . 
“ Cash CS ae eis ers Et ad ae abate 
ear : and Im- iscel- : inking xpen- 
Denerts: provements| laneous ee aes and odes Accounts. ditures. 
on Leased | Physical ae Insurance 
Railway | Property.| P@™°S- Funds. 
Property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1923 22,844,217) 51,039,697) 3,924,976] 4,144,599] 8,639,557) 352,457 157,390}91, 102,893 
1924 21,395,656} 25,962, 188/15,852,279| 2,473, 155|Cr.1, 553, 788) 3,020,620 6, 643.571|73, 793, 681 
1925 8,813,830} 19,580,428)/Cr.630,904| 6,271,577) 2,485,483]  225,620/Cr. 7,127, 782129, 618, 252 
1926 |Cr. 10,710,443} 23,054,673] 1,407,866} 1,658,228} 4,861,926/Cr.574,099|Cr. 3,931, 750/15, 766,401 
1927 5,869,218} 45,882,882) 214,053 1,827,421 341,796] 2,060,319 3,217, 242/59, 412,931 
1928 |Cr. 7,275,990! 40,733,163} 3,300,991) 138,026,572 4,523,464 994,404 8,609, 371/68, 911,975 
1929 21,974,110) 86,718,700} 1,781, 208|Cr.6, 162,879 1,589,236] 3,088, 068 28, 584, 5822)137,573 ,025 
1930 32,962,841] 61,352,880] 5,207,474) 12,066,022} 2,165,596) 1,856,574|Cr.47, 501, 0707/68, 110,317 
1931 63,088,100} 28,985,360) 5,301,707] 1,371,140} 1,116,689] 3,365,813/Cr. 5,804; 689/97, 724,120 
1932 62,364,176/Cr. 588,319) 1,387,477 950, 736 440, 639|}Cr.913,404|Cr. 12,675, 949/50, 965 , 356 


Totals 221,325, 7151| 382, 721, 6524137, 747,127| 37,626,5715| 24,610,598113,476,372|Cr. 29,529,084'687,978,951 


1 Interest on Government Joans not included. 2 Increase in special deposits, $25,415,179. 3 De- 
crease in special deposits, $41,175,428. 4 Excludes transfer of $31,583,630 investment in Central Vermont 
lines transferred from ‘‘Investments in Affiliated Companies’ to ‘‘Investment in Road and Equipment’’ 
in 1930 accounts, also transfer of $29,780,426 for Canadian Government Railways property transferred per 
footnote 11 of Table 21, $17,230,683 for retirement of abandoned lines, principally duplicate lines of Grand 
Trunk Pacific and Canadian Northern, west of Edmonton, held in suspense until 1930, $3,021,486 for Toronto 
Suburban Railway for which a receiver was appointed in 1931, and other miscellaneous additions and 
deductions. 5 See footnote 4 for transfer to ‘Investment in Road and Equipment’, 
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The figures given in Table 22 differ somewhat from the figures given in the 
annual reports of the railways by reason of certain accounting adjustments (not 
representing new funds or expenditures) entered into the accounts during the period 
but excluded herefrom. It should be noted, however, that the total cash deficit 
of $221,325,715 for the period 1923-32 does not include $11,505;416 of accounting 
adjustments and $9,388,962 appropriated for investment in the Insurance Fund. 
If these items are included, the total deficit for the ten-year period is $242,220,094 
as shown in Table 20. 


Table 23 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, with the debt to 
the Dominion Government shown in the railway’s balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1931. 
The last section of the table shows the adjustments to the statement in Public 
Accounts which make up the difference. 


Table 24 shows the assets of the Canadian National Railways at Dec. 31, 1922, 
and at Dec. 31, 1932, with the increase or decrease for the ten-year period. 


23.—_Adjustments Accounting for Difference in Railway Obligations as shown by 
Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1932, and by Canadian National Railways Balance 
Sheet, Dec. 31, 1931. 


FROM PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, MAR. 31, 1932. 


Canadian Government Railways— 
Schedule ‘‘E’’-—Miscellaneous Current Accounts— 


Cana aT GOVELNINENt Rall Wa V8 suas foes oicfialecs We ti VEe SOME EETAG & Geeks Gleule nu ements $ 15,748, 921.60 
Schedule ‘“G’’—Public Works (railways)— 

CW anaclian GO VEE MIM Gee VAL WWer Vian bracree cel sia. core a ho Ame abe lee saa ee Soave aes oe 390, 787,290.48 

Totals Ganacdian Government: LatlwayGeetws ss oocel cece oo riven eine elemiere Co cie vive $ 406,536, 212.08 


Canadian National Railways— 
Schedule ““L’’—Railway Accounts— 


er tr eT AG Uliy, Gee eee rk <hs ah aie es Se ech acl SureL nut w ePntatotvs ce psa aes loka eas lose ape eLtrOtaLe eats oe $ 614,406,289 .42 
essy @anacian Northern stock’purchased...ctsnsk.se ses vce ae weet sec dees cee cwet 10, 000, 000.00 
Lota Ganadian National allways. ..<sit ska... ee ea ae euie me oelnteteie e oeoerte soln ste $ 604,406, 239.42 


$$$ 


Miva NOME ATO LIC eACCOUN TS la a Ne te oboe ays 5. oss 's eae a ye ei Gases ental e Bae liens $ 1,010, 942,451.50 


FROM CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 31, 1931. 
Dominion of Canada Account— 


a. Canadian Government Railways appropriations account, ...........0e0seeeeeeee ,8 405, 209, 240.07 
15h Laesoleeince@ma: @larcnbhel (Oita ny ee Ue oe crap: oR hy a ae 6 Rr ee Re ae 604, 406, 239.42 
Gmintorest-on loans accrued DitINpalGy ca ceases sisi chs ode eee se oe vive e berned oon eke we 354, 173,113.03 
Total, per Canadian National Railways Balance Sheet..................+++++,8 1,363, 788,592.52 
BDAEL OT ERRG Cree tere so ce tet Siesta se OE At SLATS Thal Sieie cae eid Bee w Reel aap ets $ 352,846, 141.02 


ADJUSTMENTS ACCOUNTING FOR DIFFERENCE. 


Canatlian Government R ailways— : 
Adjusted automatically by current differences due to closing of Railway books at 
oes ates ipl ha Iecet omen Riese rite, faa es ciarc cha ot Sue x: resale, we aio-Ore ator Sle LaR TAL LE ner TS Cr.$ 93,425.00 
Canatlian National Railways— 
Advances for Working Capital (C.G.R. Stores and Open Accounts) written off to 


ESEOUM AG USoes te Nee cna tine tank «Mer ec bes BIG Heke: a cle ee ite a > etnies Cr. 573,177.05 
Expenditures out of Cash Loans for Hudson Bay Railway Capital.................. ¥ 457,526.76 
Expenditures out of Cash Loans for Hudson Bay Railway Deficits 202, 843.20 
Unpaid interest accrued on Loans not set up in Public Accounts..............0000 008 354, 173,113.08 

Total, Adjustments to Public Accounts Accounting for Difference...... $ 352, 846, 141.92 
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24.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, Dec. 31, 1922 and 1932. 


Increase (+) 
Account. Dec. 31, 1922. | Dec. 31, 1932. or 
Decrease (—). 


$ $ $ 
INVESTMENTS— 
Investment in road and equipment................ 1, 765,323, 644 2,136,895,347| -+371,571, 7031 
Improvements on leased railway property.......... 1,492,123 3,532,070} + 2,039,947 
RSH ToW Poy NEG AU STNG (olin = gcneeaiilas Vereen eey meen ones cata chive dare ~ 4,629, 855 19,851,491) + 15,221,636 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold........ 6,171, 808 4,898,846, — 1,272,962 
Miscellaneous physical property................00.- 34, 767,914 59,650,506] + 24,882,592 
Investments in affiliated companies...............- OE BOR 29,045,428] + 4,792,105 
Otheranvestments 2. ha eee a. ake ere 5,789, 464 2,291,378] — 3,498,086 
Totals investments jase eee Assess aera e 1,842,428, 131 2,256,165,066) -+ 413,736,935 
CurRRENT ASSETS— 
Cash! #, veh dens, San Seat a et eee ere 14, 651, 422 7,644,258} — 7,007,164 
Special deposits... .sc6 bose een Gey see ene 6, 1389, 435 6,298,655} -- 159, 220 
isoansiand*bilistrecetvable®. #2. saaicck cede on 11, 600 - - 11,600 
Traffic and car service balances receivable......... 2,528, 622 627,878} — 1,900,744 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors 5,386, 673 3,427,483} — 1,959,190 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.................. 16, 857, 420 7,237,493} — 9,619,927 - 
Dominion Government, operating deficit on East- 
ern Lines? 4S ak eee ea - 887,075| + 887,075 
Material sand supplies sse.cs.cis eee cee cian 41,408,999 34,555,179} — 6,843,820 
’ Interest and dividends receivable.................. 377, 003 825,494, + 448,491 
Rents recetvablesscs.a ek oe ee ee eee 112, 269 53,974) — 58, 295 
Other currentiassets:. voce cece tite atte ee 106,775 543,092} + 436,317 
Totalsy@urrenttAssets.. is aase ss eke 87,580, 218 62,110,581} — 25,469,637 
Drrerrep Assets— 
Workine fandiacdwvancesie sweetie ocr nk ree 166, 847 192,161; + 25,314 
Insurancevand other tundss. 2.5 sacri ent e 352, 488 19,606} — 332, 882 
Other deferrediassetsy-ncueecceic wows. eer 11,805, 962 7,136,882} — 4,669,080 
dotals; Meferred Assets)... 1.0. oe 12,325, 297 7,348,649| — 4,976,648 
Unapsustep Drsits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance.... 322, 0&9 235,915| — 86, 144 
Discount/on CapltalistOck...seiscieiacs cee aes 634, 960 189,620) « — 445,340 
Miseountron fanded debtieac.. cose ae eee ee 1,919,636 15,396,007} -+ 18,476,372 
Otheranadiustedadebitszsy- ere le tee eee ies eee 12,820,903 4,018,989} — 8,801,914 
Notals; Unadjusted Debits... 2.1. .s08e- 15,697,557 19,840,531; + 4,142,974 
Grand Totals 5. to Bee ce as aoe 1, 958,031,203) 2,345,464,827| + 387,433,624 


1 See footnote 11 to Table 21. 


PART III.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS.! 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life and one important means by which this necessity is supplied 
throughout Canada is the electric street railway, generally operated by the hydro- 
electric energy which is so important a feature of Canadian economic life. 

Historical.—Replacing the horse car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 miles in length 


1Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
ts ee Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on Electric Railways in 
anada. 
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was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. This was 
followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891, and the electri- 
fication of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The street railways of 
other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, while in the newer 
western cities electricity was used from the commencement. In the cities of Eastern 
Canada, electric street railways are generally operated by private companies under 
city franchises, while in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and the West the 
street railways are owned and operated by the municipalities, a fact indicated in 
Table 28. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year franchise of the Toronto Street 
Railway Co., the railway in this second largest city of Canada was taken over by 
the city and is now being operated by a transportation commission. 


Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing 
to snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, scrapers and 
ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most suitable and 
is in general use. During the past few years an increasing number of motor 
buses have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1931 the number had 
increased to 547. 


In addition to the street railways there is quite a large mileage of electric 
suburban or interurban lines, especially in the Toronto, Niagara and Lake Erie 
district, where considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific coast, where 
the British Columbia Electric Railway operates several hundred freight cars. 


Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 show 
that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 miles 
of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,- 
727,355. In 1904, 44 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,373 passenger cars, 
42,066,124 car miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $50,399,188. The 
statistics for 1931 show that during that year 52 companies with a capital of $215,- 
818,096, had 1,959 miles computed as single track, 4,044 passenger cars, 547 buses, 
491 freight cars and 52 electric locomotives, 133,883,489 car miles run, and 720,- 
468,361 fare passengers. The number of employees in the service of electric rail- 
ways on Dec. 31, 1931, was 17,135, as compared with 18,340 in 1930. Total salaries 
and wages for the year 1931 were $24,647,391, as against $26,954,994 in 1930. 


Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1931 inclusive are given by years in Table 
25. It may be noted in this table that the carriage of freight reached its maximum 
in 1928, with 3,888,672 tons, while the number of fare passengers carried in 1929 
reached a new record of 833,496,866, decreasing in 1931 to 720,468,361. In Table 
26 statistics of mileage and equipment are given for the latest four calendar years, 
and statistics of the capital liability of electric railways are furnished for the years 
1908-31 in Table 27. Detailed figures of the mileage operated, the capital liability, 
the earnings, operating expenses, passengers carried, employees, and salaries and 
wages, are given for 1931 in Table 28, while Table 29 shows by years from 1919 
to 1931 the number of passengers, employees and others killed and injured on 
electric railways in Canada. 
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25.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1901-19, and calendar years 1919-31. 


Single 
Track Total 
Year. Mileage Car Passengers. 
in Mileage. 
Operation. 

miles. miles. No. 
1901.. 552-91) 31,750,754} 120,934, 656 
1902.. 557-59| 35,833,841] 135,681, 402 
1903. 759-36] 38,028,529] 155,662,812 
1904.. 766-50} 42,066,124} 181,689,998 
1905. 793-12} 45,959,101] 203,467,217 
1906. 813-74] 50,618,836] 237, 655,074 
1907. 814-52} 53,361,227] 273,999,404 
1908... 992-03] 56,964,881} 299,099,309 
1909. 988-97} 60,152,846] 314,026, 671 
1910.. 1,047-07] 65,249,166} 360, 964,876 
LOU ere 1,223-73| 72,618,806} 426,296, 792 
1912 1,308-17| 82,070,064] 488, 865, 682 
1913 1,356-63] 89,005,216} 597,863,801 
1914. 1,560-82| 98,917,808) 614,709,819 
(Uloseeeae 1,590-29| 96,964,829] 562,302,373 
1916. 1,673-77| 82,516,612] 580,094,167 
1917.. 1,743-54| 84,073,046] 629,441,997 
1918.. 1,616:361| 84,435,323!) 487,365,456 
1919.. 1,696-52| 106,961,607} 686, 124, 2638 
1O1G2NS eee 1,686-78} 110,206,344! 749,334, 380 
192020087 1,698-76| 114,481,406] 804,711,333 
19212) ane 1,687-37| 111,576,949] 719,305,441 
192 22neeee 1, 724-60] 116,711,189} 738,908,949 
19232) ey. ke 1, 736-31] 119,374,416] 737,282,038 
1G ase. 1,736-77| 119,803,072} 726,497, 729 
19252, eee 1,737-52| 119,684,151) 725,491,101 
19262... 2. 1, 684-18} 122,935,055] 748, 710, 836 
OVO in sine 1,652-15| 131,583,717] 781,398, 194 
102825 1, 653-22] 133,689,589} 808,023,615 
19202 Toei 1,636-76} 139,199,634] 833,496, 866 
1980254 ae 1,508-99} 140,014,000] 792,701,493 
(93125 ee. 1,386-06| 133,883,489} 720,468,361 


1Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 


£Calendar year. 
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ee 
3 Gross Operating 2 Em- 
Freight. Earnings. | Expenses. se Mis ployees. 
Receipts. 
tons. $ $ p.c. No, 
287,926] 5,768,283) 3,435,162 59-55 - 
266, 182 6, 486, 438 3,802,855 58-63 = 
371, 286 Un ZR 4,472,858 61-83 = 
400,161) (8,453,609 5,326, 516 63-01 - 
510,350)" 9,357,125 5,918, 194 63-25 - 
506,024; 10,966,871 6,675,037 60-87 = 
479,731} 12,630,430 Naoko, 20). 58-38 = 
732,475) 14,007,049 8, 695, 880 62-08 - 
- 14,611, 484 8,885, 235 60-81 10,557 
852,294) 17,100,789} 10,121,781 59-19 11,390 
1,228,362) 20,356,952] 12,096,134 59-42 13,671 
1,435,525] ~23,499,250| 14,266,675 60:71 14, 760 
1,957,930) 28,216,110) 17,765;372 62:96 16,351 
1,845,923] 26,691,007] 19,107,818 64-36 16,195 
1,483,602] 26,922,900] 18,131,842 67-35 14,795 
1,936,674] 27,416,285) 18,099,906 66-02 10, 622 
2,333,539|} 30,237,664) 20,098, 634 66-47 11, 696 © 
2,497,5303| 24,299,890!) 17,535,975! 72-16! 11, 646} 
2,474,892) 35,696,532} 26,839,071 75-18 17, 242 
2,374,612} 40,698,586) 31,385,702 77-12 16, 940 
2,687,314) 47,047,246) 37,242,483 79-16 17,341 
2,282,292) 44,536,832) 35,945,316 80-71 17,015 
2,441,212| 49,660,485) 35,986,872 72-47 18,099 
3,141,992} 50,191,387) 36,171,923 72-07 (are) 
2,543,669) 49,439,559) 36,125,2k3 73°07 17,379 
2,701,823) 49,626,231) 35,426, 487 71-39 16,933 
3,489,183} 51,723,199) 36,453,709 70-50 16,961 
3,265,237) 53,506,401) 37,616,568 70-30 18,090 
3,888,672} 55,632,761} 38,782,719 69-71 18, 697 
3,653,411} 58,268,980) 40,085,140 68-79 18,801 
2,872,929} 54,719,259] 39,125,515 71-50 18,340 
1,977,441) 49,088,310] 385,367,068 72:05 L185 


’The Toronto Transportation Commission which operated for the last four months of 1921 only and 
did not report would increase this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


26.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1928-31. 


»— 


Item. 1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


Equipment. | 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


miles. |: miles. | miles. | miles. 
Length of first main 
$lACK pee ee 1,653 -22}1,636-76)1,508-99}1,386-06 
Length of 
main tracks... .... 565-66] 565-27| 571-37| 572-69 
Totals, Main Track.|2,218-78}2, 202-03|2,080-36]1, 958-75 


Length of sidings 
and turnouts...... 


293-94) 302-50} 286-80) 278-63 


Totals, Computed 
as Single Track. .|2,512-72|2,504-53|2,367- 16/2, 237-3: 


No. | No. | No. | No. 


Passenger cars— 


Closed 2h epee ee 3,576] 3,670} 3,625] 3,579 
Onenie rece aa oer 94 106 90 76 
combination open 

and closed........ 5 - - - 
combination passen- 4 

ger and baggage... 20 17 16 13 
without electrical 

equipment........ 383 390} 369} 376 


ble ees Passenger 


Baggage, express and 


TMA LCANS | Wen ue 28 30 30 25 
Reto ing Cal see et 629 572 516 491 
Buses acinanbyne ste 399 484 520 547 
Snow ploughs......... 68 80 73 70 
Sweepers.............- 168 164 161 165 
Miscellaneous......... 318 291 323 330 


Locomotives. a-e 61 75 53 52 


Totals, Units of 


Equipment......| 5,749] 5,879] 5,776| 5,724 


a 
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27.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 30, 1998-19, and calendar 
years 1919-31. 


Nors.—The totals here given do not include $493,346 aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Year, Stocks. acne Total. Year. Stocks. ic iy Total. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SHOSLAL «SRE 50,295,266) 37,114,619) 87,409, 885}) 19201......... 91,321,955) 79,504,449] 170,826,404 
NOOO. . GBA 51,946,433] 39,658,556} 91,604,989) 19211......... 91,169,885] 86,017,551) 177,187,436 
THTO, 2... 2h7| 58,658,826) 143 B91. 153102, 0445979192 2t ee al 76,949,185} 111, 309, 789 188, 258, 974 
PON Ds oes ok os 62,251,203] - 49,281,144) 111,532,347) 19232... os... 76,674,185} 122,395,685} 199,069,870 
“CT Re are he 70,829,118} 52,012,828} 122,841,946) 19241......... 76,482,085} 137,285,575} 213,767,660 
OLS 7 Pe 62.079. 76R (0 979. 155) 86412141) 235) GS 1etOob Lee 58,567,242) 163,201,978) 221,769, 220 
1914..........} 66,311,098] 81,284,244] 147,595,342) 19261......... 57,779,518} 158,029,002] 215,808,520 
POTD act tee 66,696, 675 8364773271150, 344,002) 19272... 0... . 58,873,778) 163,678,939] 222,552,717 
HOUGHe ada lo OL Ooo ator, Lod O09 Lod. SOnROS 4 L928 Bue a2: 50,653,071] 170,649,165) 221,302, 236 
1917..........}] 70,606,520) 90,628,219) 161,234,739 UO icin eng aiae 54,453,321| 167,969,494| 222,422,815 
LOTS eee dante fo sodce0l 95,386,200) LOv.coo. 008i) LOS0t 2 cc cod 53,048,929] 171,040,610) 224,089,539 
OH ORE kc oes 93,042,368) 78,852,188] 171,894,556) 19311......... 45,155,649] 170,662,447] 215,818,096 
OTOME cb hS 91,757,418} 81,283,922 173, 041, 340 


1Calendar year. 


28.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1931. 


: : Fare Salaries 
: Mileage Capital Gross Operating m- 
Name of Railway. ea ; Passengers an 
Operated. | Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. C sake ployees. Wages. 
miles. $ $ $ No. No. $ 
Brandon Municipal!....| ' 7:65 450, 000 19,910 31, 235 321,006 20 20,100 
Brantford and Hamil- 
p 570s 1S Ee pa Se ~ - 29, 062 32,945 103, 783 - 14,991 
Brantford Municipal}, . 17-73 490, 500 120,574 112,504] 2,292,295 64 77,380 
British Columbia..... 220-23] 23,992,068) 5,313,866] 4,371,210) 72,144,921 Te AAO W AP Mei ealticcteyeyt) 
Calgary Municipal'.... 53-06] 2,815,097 Ane 559,300] 12,946, 995 "250 422669 
Canadian. National 
Electric Railways; 
Toronto Suburban 
TPTSLICLN, Pautsia msl ee ve - - 70,861 109, 192 125,961 ~ 63,173 
Cape | Breton Electric 
Co. - ~ 42,206 42,363 514,307 - 20, 623 
ple caegy of. "Cape 
Breton Electric Co. - - 42,991 35,441 519, 807 - 18, 868 
Cape Breton Tram- 
ways, Ltd.. 21-10 4,545 9,729 9,074 118,317 43 4,839 
Cornwall Street Ry.. “ 
; Light and Power Co. 5-00 330,000 99,768 58,763} 1,321,936 39 52,015 
5 Eastern Light and 
3 Power Co.!2... - - 46, 885 49, 622 574,909 - 31,008 
Edmonton Radial!.. 33:23| 2,987,265 731,332 522,154) 12, 227,167 251 373,024 
Fort William Street. . 20-56] 1,229,000 146, 836 139,887} 2,370,895 63 90, 426 
Grand River.. 18-63 551,000 PAT AWA AGN) 237, 952 742,671 145 175,055 
Hamilton, Grimsby 
and Beamsyville!.... - - 29, 859 45 , 923 143, 828 - 20,665 
Hamilton Radial‘!.... - - 8,176 3, 646 _ - 2,767 
Hamilton Street....... 18-00} 3,205,000} 1,321,411 990,939) 19,420,108 424 542,933 
Hull Electric. . 16-54 292, 000 258. 749 218,869} 3,941,172 11 138, 882 
Be Hydro-Electric ’Rail- ‘ 
ke. ways: Guelph 
5 District!,3...... 6-41 384, 482 75, 608 78,140} 1,100,718 38 46, 256 
International ‘Transit 
COIN TS 4.97 150,000 50,981 42 567 925,712 19 26,778 
Kitchener Public 
Utilities Street Ry. ; 
BODE tes. HP ed whens 6-55 202, 462 111,356 80,5311 2,507,990 34 53,008 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 678. 
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28.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1931 
—concluded. 


: . : Fare Salaries 
: Mileage Capital Gross Operating m- 
Name of Railway. meters ; Passengers and 
Operated. | Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. Girwad. ployees. Wages 
miles $ $ $ No No $ 
bake Erie and North- 
51-00} 3,817,500 222,746 222,749 230,772 108 121, 686 
Tethionides “Municipal! 8-25 456,171 42,145 40,087 742,649) 18 29,546 
Lévis Tramways Co. 11-50} 1,115,000 144,331 112,254) 2,235,413 74 77,302 
London and. Port Stan- bey 775 194 3 y fe i. I i” 
ley (Lessors).. 24-50 aha 
London and Port Stan- 

ley (Lessees)........ J } 2,003,500 365, 114 395,416 477,511 119 166, 803 
London Street......... 22-36] 1,112,480 560,902 465,403} 9,961,664 195 271,619 
Moncton Tramways, 

Electricity and Gas : 

Cor. itd. Ar eee 2°72| 1,125,400 4,949 20,302 99,798 7 9, 603 
Montreal Tramways... 158-09} 55,997,300} 14,500,960} 9,286, 986/232, 141,103 4,891] 6,818,187 
Montreal and Southern 

Counties?............ 55-99 500, 000 425,713 449,397) 2,737,650 179 255, 825 
Moosedawe (5 keer . 9-00 795,372 41,514 43, 206 662,019 24 30,033 
Nelson Municipal!..... 3:38 46,000 16, 647 28,598 359, 060 14 15,811 
New Brunswick 

Power Cos paseeceen 16-60} 2,817,695 383, 593 298,372) 6,392,600 136 162,773 
Niagara Falls Park 

and River Division 

of the Inter. Ry..... 11-65 600, 000 90,377 DAE B3} 485,576 36 66, 143 
Niagara, St. Cath- 

arines and Toronto?. 58-20 925,000 636, 448 618,259) 4,035, 734 341 412,859 
Nipissing Centralé..... 10-52] 4,433,991 46,392 56, 062 495,956 20 30, 742 
North Yonge St. Rail- 

ways?... aoe 10-34 107,549 96,365 100,885) 1,029,775 - - 
Nova Scotia. “Light 

and Power Co....... 14-12) 7,176,256 696, 570 482,358] 11,387, 465 193 342,519 
OShaw a2 ae ace tree eee 8-78 40,000 204, 735 152, 404 669, 969 84 108, 974 
Ottawar artes cs aesee: 27-68] 6,281,300} 1,644,936) 1,038,029] 26,529,752 511 686, 961 
Port Arthur Civic!.... 13-438 551, 984 152, 326 134,346] 2,440, 589 56 91,498 
Quebec Railway, 

Light and Power 

CORES re Wie weer anne 23-43 - 1,063, 274 901,849} 18,086, 262 473 585, 764 
Regina Municipal!..... 20-22) 1,946,018 297,219 242,859] 4,293,639 105 183,420 
Sandwich, Windsor 

and Amherstburg!,’. 43-89] 5,816,205 688, 748 704,706) 9,522,017 290 386, 400 
Saskatoon Municipal!. 15-73} 1,376,419 281, 625 230,027) 4,516,089 100 154,058 
Sarnia Street}8......... - - 8,546 10, 624 76, 142 = 6, 236 
Shawinigan Falls 

sLermiinal es scan: ask 3:39 437, 833 90, 673 a OLO: - 26 36, 621 
Sherbrooke Railway 

and Power Co....... 10-30] 2,466,000 115,073 131,689} 1,208,645 64 78, 488 
Suburban Rapid Tran- 

sit Co.. 15-94). 600,000 143 , 286 104,418] 2,512,975 - - 
Sudbury, Copper ‘Cliff 

Suburbangse nas. 7-90 248, 100 79,811 60, 982 700, 702 18 29,714 
Three Rivers Traction 

Cone: 2 iiieeeh rank. 8-90 905, 700 129, 262 138,754) 2,018,142 60 73,017 
Toronto Transporta- | . 

tion Commission!.... 120-05] 34,671,293) 12,639,774] 7,912, 766/187, 090,330 4,182} 6,246,217 
Township of York and 

Town of Weston!, 5.. 8-06] 1,148,166 274,408 214,614] 5,582,617 - = 
Windsor, Essex and 

Lake Shore Rapid}, 3 36:12] 1,300,000 158, 884 198, 618 739, 140 64 99,170 
Winnipeg. . 64-68] 35,246,256] 3,112,416} 2,464,907) 45,704,371 1,175) 1,616,272 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and]. 

Lake Winnipeg reas 39-68 900, 000 154, 910 133,017 942,742 34 45,281 

Totals). si--cc.. 1,386 -06/215,818,096| 49,088,310) 35,367, 068/720, 468, 361 17,135) 24,647,391 


1 Municipally owned. 2 Stock owned by Canadian National Rys. % Operated by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. ‘4 Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the 
Montmorency division are included in steam railways. 5 Operated by Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion. 6 Provincially owned. 7Ceased operation Aug. 15, 1931. 8 Went into receivership Mar. 23, 1931. 
9 Sold to Eastern Light and Power Co. June 15, 1931. 1° Ceased operation June 30, 1931. 11 Leased to 
Canadian National and Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railways July 18, 1931. 12 Sold to Cape Breton 
Tramways Nov. 23, 1931. 1% Ceased operation Feb. 25, 1931. 
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29.—Numbers of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1919-31, with Totals from 1894 to June 39, 1919. 


Norr.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-19, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals, 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.} Killed. |Injured.} Killed. | Injured. 


Calendar Year. 


Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1919... . 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,698 | 1,254 | 39,419 
SR PIE Fonte ncaa nctis a drege or 650 ys iat ra Wg 29 951 58 | 1,505 91 4,173 
ROP Sei Ser tiated cgattse saaktes SARS 9 | 1,968 7 658 75 | 1,434 91 4,060 
UPAR is Won c COE c Bree area ale Se Kt) 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
LPT es ee, Pee eet Rees a 6 | 2,260 10 873 |- 31 700 47 3, 833 
OE spec terapee l= oceps th sonics alberto ew oes 6 | 2,465 11} 1,652 45 | ° 790 62 4,907 
LILA Ses Aerts eae a eA Mi hs PaCS b 2| 2,279 6 | 1,262 54 824 62 4,365 
DG eG ths Sales hy gore eee on ee 9 | 2,272 Opylg786 37 744 51 4,752 
Pe treet ik vs vctad pas oe Ait 2 3 | 2,420 7 | 1,642 66 879 76 4,941 
LE iam an ar ep aes aoe ee ee Sa = te, 090 7 | 1,508 (ished, 260 78 4,858 
MOZS gm siya Micke IN oe)d Yo ah easd ko, oe _ 1] 2,735 12} 1,114 86 | 1,139 99 4,988 
UE ae SOR Che baka Cae ee 5 | 2,808 5 | 1,200 93 | 1,372 103 5, 380 
LOCOS Ee eer eal Sat ele rsh 8 | 2,790 6 | 1,008 50 | 1,269 64 5, 062 
BE es Be eat icing jae Bs via obs. hs 1} 2,245 3 758 61 | 1,144 65 4,147 


PART IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES.! 


‘Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains’’. But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 


railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 


companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-12 of the 1926 Year Book. 

Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. Thenceforth an express company became 
liable for delay or injury of goods if either was caused by the railway company in 
whose cars the goods were being carried. 

Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 23 times 
the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies 
for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express 
revenue. The rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 


Express Company Operations.—During 1931, the latest year for which the 
statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
available, there were four Canadian and one American express organizations oper- | 
ating in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion 
Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express 
business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent 
company. The express business of the Canadian National system is handled by a 
department of the railway. The British America Express Co. operated over the 
Algoma Central until Feb. 28, 1931, when it ceased operations. The Central 
Canada Express Co. was formerly operated over the Central Canada, the Edmonton, 


1Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on Express Statistics. 
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Dunvegan and British Columbia, and the Alberta and Great Waterways Railways, - 
but in 1927 its business was taken over by the Canadian National Express Depart- 
ment. With the amalgamation of these railways in 1929 and formation of the 
Northern Alberta Railways Company, the express business was handled by a 
department of the new company from Nov. 1, 1929. The Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways and over 
the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. These companies are organized 
under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their business 
consists in the forwarding of parcels, the transfer of baggage and the issue of money 
orders, travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper. 
The total capital liabilities of the two Canadian companies and of the Canadian 
National Express Department stood at $8,739,594 on Dee. 31, 1931. 

Statistics of the receipts and expenses of express companies in Canada are 
given in summary form for all companies for the years 1919 to 1931 in Table 30, 
and for each company for the year 1931 in Table 31. In these tables the amounts 
paid by express companies to the carriers, 7.e., railways, steamship lines, ete., for 
transporting the express matter, are shown under the heading ‘‘express privileges’. 
Table 31 also shows the mileage operated by each company in 1931. Of the total 
of 62,726 miles, 42,336 were over steam railways, 313 over electric railways, 14,227 
on ocean steamship services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines) and 5,676 miles 
on inland or coastal steamboat routes. 


30.—Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, calendar 
years 1919-31. 


Notr.—Similar figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-19, were published at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. 


: Net 
Gross Operating Express F 
Calendar Year. é Soa Operating 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. Race 
$ $ $ $ 
1 LOR eee eg si SN tye Pires Ned cP Soins Pigs heme eA 24,933,219 | 13,227,652 | 12,936,615 | —1, 231,048 
ge Ue Cri eet Otek cos OR ice MET Cor rete eB hr SOT ee Dee oe 30,512,504 | 16,120,880 | 16,009,460 | —1, 617,836 
PA gto heat pick EOE ARR ORM ht ck Meth ks acy SIR asl 32,504,894 | 15,691,187 | 16,549,915 853, 792 
WOOT Sher tattied < Fate ena tte se eee aes oe ee 28,697,332 | 13,596,518 | 14,581, 789 519, 025 
A LOD Atal oe iQ eno A ae ore OH eae EN gE Maen ee Re” fe 27,625,700 | 13,217,780 | 14,342,410 65; 511 
OE Me nicas c o ore aca teecivoce et Oe GR AERE D Oe Lee 26,196,017 | 12,723,651 | 13,557, 168 —84, 802 
O25 ee IER: Petree din: Bice me eee caties opie Bo rept meee 25,876,342 | 12,336,485 | 18,312,960 226, 897 
LOZ GO oanirck sions Toro Sard, < RT TRC CRN tae era 26,554,378 | 12,442,257 | 13,466, 863 645, 258 
UOTE LEVEY FREER ER ERAN, Teme 5 pee Pe a ey A) 26,532,182 | 12,548,374 | 138,275,355 708, 453 
Ae Seen at. Sng raat op cs. BEE RO tA EME TT oe Se OTS 27,674,270 | 13,032,376 | 13,459, 187 1, 182,707 
ODS Fee chia got ces CRE ER EO Ae ee 27,758,385 | 13,480,028 | 13,598,575 679, 782 
LOGOS ee SP eee raer ee rks Rebate cn ceth Man bernie, 24,352,181 | 12,759,439 | 12,380,060 —787,318 
IE ae ee esi! eee Raye everett CNR Area oo tee, UIA Se 20,115,285 | 11,292,957 | 10,909,184 | —2,086, 856 


31.—Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar year 1931. 


Net 


Gross Operating Express ; Mileage 
Company. : : = canes Operating 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. Wavcnie Operated. 
$ $ $ $ No. 

British America Nxpress.inc,....... + Ae 13,1971 4,661) 6, 5991 1,937) 1 
Canadian National Railways.............}. 10,648,992 | 5,795,942 4,752,754 95,295 LE va 
Canadian Pacihc! ixpress....... hee ees 8,486,842 | 5,098,869 | 5,596,057 |—-2,208,084 32, 652 
Northern Alberta Railways.............. 107,072 38, 643 56, 694 11, 736 928 
Railway Express Agency................. 864, 182 354, 842 497,080 12, 260 4,969 
DOt Ais 724.208, Ce See, 20,115,285 | 11,292,957 | 10,909,184 —2,086, 856 62,725 


1Ceased operation Feb. 28, 1931. 
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32.—Business Transacted by Express Rombay les in Financial Paper, calendar years 


Description. ; 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ 

DIGHE YAITOSTS ) GO NIGST Gets tec elehorsted Nereteemyes acces ve 63,968,315 | 62,812,788 | 52,941,500 | 42,706,134 
DG ELL OIS HOLOIET neers canes cbeashine sok Lc ete Sree ops v as 1,338,257 | . 1,494, 848 1,190, 244 658, 677 
Praveéllersiecheques; domestie Ai. ..8i5 22.0. bes dw: 5,180,857 5,474,960 | 5,928,660 4, 857, 697 
ELTA VGMOTS. GHREQUOS LOLCION. 2 ofa. ie< 2, chee o0ig/s a Sdokne 6 mesa 1,558, 322 1, 789, 439 1,115, 289 686,375 
RES OTIOUUIOS! He mae Te es oe en ee oe 8,295,720 | 8,206,098 | 7,194,178 5,324, 188 
MOET ADI TOMOLANSLOLS ole tcisicaleyo5.< ie ware sisedle wavsirwhese ava sore 5 492,691 561, 414 557, 869 486, 738 
ASST RI Ie eee eyed era tie ons voit cytes Lah eal tates 2 oele lao) |e 2.000, Oke 1,707,910 916,814 

PP OUBIS 5 Bre. Sock coc Time ane: eee | 83,165,201 | 82,675,461 | 70,635,650 | 55,636,623 


PART V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS.! 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. ‘They were used during the summer season, when portages were 
necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the winters, 
when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the ground. 
Even the extensive system of waterways of Eastern Canada was an inadequate 
means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly growing 
colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the introduction 
of the system of common roads which prevailed under the old régime. Not 
only did the crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also those of 
the British, French and American armies during the numerous campaigns. Soldiers 
were frequently employed, in times of peace, on road construction in different 
parts of Upper and Lower Canada. ) 

The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the 
growth of the French settlements. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads 
(Yonge St.) was that from Toronto to lake Simcoe, completed in 1794 under the 
direction of Governor Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This 
road not only gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more 
convenient route than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper 
Lakes to the centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was joined 
to Kingston by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter, 
other highways to inland settlements, from points served by water routes, began 
to increase in number, as it became apparent that they were essential to the com- 
mercial life of the country for transporting supplies to the settlers and bringing 
their products to the central markets of the colony. The system of. posts, which 
had been established about the beginning of the nineteenth century, necessitated 
passable routes between the various points, and by 1827 a through road was 
available between Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part the 
old Kempt road, the York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From 
this trunk line of communication branch roads extended north and south to the 
more important centres of population in the two Canadas. The cost of con- 
struction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach was tedious and 
costly. As late as 1850 some points in central Ontario were still inaccessible to 
any vehicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved methods 
of construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an improve- 
ment in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. 


1 Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 
ae = ee of Statistics, which publishes an annual report entitled ‘‘Highways and Motor Vehicles in 
anada’’. 
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Recent Highway Development.—The growth of motor traffic during and ~ 


since the War has greatly stimulated the movement for increased and improved 
road construction. Good roads associations assisted by the automobile clubs are 
to be found in most of the provinces for the education of the public in the need 
for improved highways. With the rapid increase in the percentage of motor car 
owners to the population (see p. 685-6) the demand for improved roads became 
insistent after the War. Furthermore, the advantages to be gained by attracting 
touring motorists have been a powerful incentive to governing bodies to improve 
trunk roads and scenic highways within their jurisdictions. One sphere where 
the motor car has been of special economic advantage has been in rural areas, where 
its speed and economy are a great improvement over the old horse-drawn vehicle. 
As a result, in the 1931 census every second farm reported a farm-owned motor 
vehicle (1-96 farms per farm-owned motor vehicle). This widespread rural owner- 
ship of automobiles has resulted in the improvement of secondary rural roads. 
A table of road mileage in Canada follows. When it is considered that through- 
out the Dominion there are about 26 persons to every mile of road and that on an 


average there is one mile of road for every 9 square miles of land, the magnitude © 


of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is realized. A small 
population scattered over a large area has made this, like other transportation 
problems, particularly difficult of solution. 


33.— Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1931. 


: Im- Water- Bitu- Bitu- 
Province. ae proved | Gravel. bound minous minous C repoee Total. 
DEOL: Earth. Macadam.|Macadam.} Concrete. ee gee 

; miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
Peleisland ssa 1, 999-2 1,396-0 245-9 - = 4.7 5 3, 650-0 
Nova Scotia....... 6, 949-3 3,434-8 | 4,287-4 30-2 17-5 - ~ 14, 719-2 
New Brunswick...} 2,418-0 | 4,353-0 |] 5,039-0 - 13-0 - - 11, 825-0 
Quebec............| 20,673-0 242-9 | 12,590-9 1, 486-6 234-8 405-7 129-3 | 35,763-2 
Ontariop. ne tee — | 19,518-03) 43,066-7 546-8 808-4 1,078-5 1,392-7 | 66,411-1 
Manitobal.......... 5 1,496-9 | 3,642-9 - - 81-0 9-9 5, 230-7 
Saskatchewan..... 56, 769-3 | 96, 726-9 2,113-0 - - - — | 155,609-2 
Alberta. osu se 41,000-07| 19.7230 1, 633-0 - 70:0 - -—| 62,426-0 
British Columbia?.| 3,178-5 | 10,849-7 | 8,029-1 119-9 71-7 122-4 50:5 | 22,459-6 

Totals......... 132,987-3 |157, 741-2 | 80,647-9 | 2,183-5 | 1,215-4 | 1,692-3 | 1,583-9 (378,094-04 


1 Manitoba figures are as at April 30, 1981. 2B.C. figures are as at Mar. 31, 1931. % Includes some 
inimproved earth roads. 4 Includes 42-5 miles of other classes. 5 23,056 reported for 1930. 


The great improvement indicated above in the extent and character of Canadian 
highways has entailed the expenditure of large sums by governing bodies, chiefly 
provincial or municipal authorities, as roads are under their jurisdiction. Un- 
fortunately, there are no comprehensive or comparable statistics available regarding 
these expenditures prior to 1928. Expenditures by the Dominion Government 
have taken the form of subsidies to the provinces for specific highways and have 
been made under the Canada Highways Act, 1919, largely in the few years imme- 
diately after the War, and under relief legislation during the present depression 
to aid in providing useful employment. ‘These subsidies paid in 1931 are shown 
in Table 34. : 

The Canada Highways Act.—Partly in response to the general demand for 
improved highways and partly to increase civilian employment at the end of the 
War, the Dominion Parliament, by c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, authorized the 
expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of constructing and improving the 
highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the passage of the Act. In 


its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to each province during each of 


ee 


. 
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the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion to their respective 
populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of construction, etc., of all roads 
built under the scheme were to be arranged between the Minister of Railways 
and Canals and the various Provincial Government Departments. By c. 4 of 
1923 and c. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act was extended to April 1, 1928. A 
table on p. 669 of the Canada Year Book, 1929, shows the working of the Act and 
the allocation of expenditure as between the Dominion and the various provinces 
down to Mar. 31, 1928. By that time the grant had been expended. Road projects 
subsidized under the Act amounted to 8,753 miles with an estimated subsidizable 
cost of $49,581,192. 


Road Expenditures by Provinces and Municipalities.—Table 34 presents 
the available statistics of expenditures on highways in the four latest years. How- 
ever, the limitations of the statistics in this table should be clearly realized. These 
expenditures cover only national and provincial highways, secondary highways 
and other important roads to which the Provincial Governments contribute, 
together with the bridges or ferries necessary to such highways. The figures do 
not include expenditures on roads or streets within urban municipalities, nor 
expenditures by rural municipalities on local roads to which no contribution is 
made by the Provincial Governments. Expenditures for both construction and 
maintenance of municipal roads receiving subsidies are often made over and above 
the amounts upon which subsidies are granted and these extra expenditures are 
not included. No data regarding municipal expenditures for either construction 
or maintenance are available in Saskatchewan. Altogether, the record of expendi- 
tures by municipalities is very incomplete. In the Maritime Provinces all road 
expenditures are made by the Provincial Governments. 


34.—Capital and Maintenance Expenditures on Provincial Highways or Provincially 
Subsidized Highways in Canada, calendar years 1928-31. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 


Province. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ 

PTINCE LEG IVATC SESIAIUCL sics, vesspal ein Sila saad Se, Ge kay Gos cels 183,000 237,000 190,000 310,000 
INOW a SOCOM at. Lins Rua cea ath ered eet 2,700,000 1, 248, 037 2,808, 554 4,197,512 
ENO Wie OREM WMC bats oe asta diars wieiel svarers Sita Suave arepdiay ena wild eal ones 3,603, 150 5,521, 430 7,328, 285 38,595, 651 
UBB OCH N eT Ce eat ht anise oop Sankey 25 abel Sl 3,890, 300 6,471,432 | 10,092,281 11,872,767 
ROTA Oe ee Tote AE RIPE. Naeem aS Py taney 20,610,949 | 22,351,703 | 26,025,136 23, 708, 855 
Ui BETH 20) NOTRE NRE Nec ne ODT ea eee 1,817,093 2,970,998 3,080, 739 2,779,216 
ASICPENE WAIT (hots ee teeta U ae eee igh anet 2,329,000 5, 926, 630 9,437,007 6, 702,181 
TLD ORLAMEE e” Sahe BOON .< nue ge eb Meee su Tele hod aS x cule 1,399, 708 4,391, 600 5,574, 952 4,378 861 
OMG OST LA Ae tara erralenio teste ite sees! scar ccetsuals Oona ane 3,400, 654 6,054,330 5,461, 279 8,705, 186 

DECEASED CRS EN eR Ie Oe Mi 38,912,029 | 55,173,160 | 69,998,233 66, 250, 229 
Poutror mipeidies oi yt Sil Me a le - - - 4, 262,545 
Boi NAM UL OST GUL ES ig oes: cor orn se oieSled oi wlan, » hued bios - — | 56,022,066 | 51,373,740 
MCI AVEXPENCIGUTES . si..... sve. bok wlaernls aie da Ging wore - — | 13,976,167 10, 613, 944 

MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES. 

Prmceud ward sland of Visas eles eels a ws een ae bae 130,000 153,000 145,000 340, 800 
I PRESING ON 9 Ee SR Oe RY A rl Pe 1,840,000 1, 782,138 2,055, 824 1,895,458 
sD ENUa ESTULIES WAGE rile ha faa ctt, are eras eis Moll aleve os hel aietale aya! ses 50,897 1,035, 168 993, 864 747,121 
CPE Ef Sk COME eR RGM fico nd oe reel oS ee 4,419,500 4,360,861 5,108,690 4,855, 460 
(CESS ROSS: 2c ae Rae ko Re NEE te 8,810,954 9, 584, 523 9, 741,537 8,123,150 
MIANINOD ACM Ter ce Tree lob eee ciclo ie tidleta bles 825,000 588,301 734,328 906,013 
SITS Ie Ney ch ey CURRED ae 288,105 541,335 745,398 1,048, 664 
IESE PSC ED o's Sc eR i Ate a RL - 651,556 1,080, 746 2,086, 754 
Epapistas linn ics Mash eente . LPL Ne bd peeled aeeiale acd 1,777,100 2,412,804 2,497,430 2) 28a) (oo 
CEST 5 goal SS ae ee ce ge ee eA © 18,963,381 | 21,109,686 | 23,102,817 224287, 153 
RSTAEAINO TG, ORCS ol ic'cio <> rade cgesalord poe ala glove ssaiplvate ole - - - 19,090 
EEO VANGIRLIOXDENCILUTOS. yi.cio.c « a.n, s:u/ccieie\siaveleis ove eve) visi oo +s ~ - | 19,088,384 18, 746, 163 
PIM NIC IDA XPODGILUTOS 6.25 o's c% + s.croates « ciate as eaisisiermeiere - - 4,014, 433 3,521,900 
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Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—Table 35 shows the . 


funded debts of the provinces outstanding at Dec. 31, 1931, which were incurred 
for highway development. ‘These amounts should not be confused with estimates 
of the total investment in highways. The cost of constructing a new road is con- 
siderably greater than that of putting a permanent surface on an old road; the latter 
has been the purpose of much of the provincial expenditure. 


The maintenance expenditures by the Provincial Highway Departments during 
1931 amounted to $18,746,163, while the annual charges for highway debt were 
$19,772,829, a total provincial charge of $38,518,992. The provinces collected 
$42,662,241 in licences, gasolene taxes, tolls, etc., in connection with highway traffic. 
While these left an apparent surplus of $4,143,249, no provision was made for the 
cost of administering highway and motor vehicle departments, for traffic patrols, 
nor for any expenditures by municipalities for either road maintenance or interest 
and retiring charges on capital expenditures. 


35.—Provincial Government Funded Highway Debt and Annual Charges thereon, © 


Dee. 31, 1931. 


Annual Annual 
Province. Amount. Me : Province. Amount. Ae eae 

Fund. Fund. 

$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,175,000 174 ,687|\sManitoba, 2: 2i0.)..205.500 16, 546, 393 888, 984 
INOVaRSCOtiazne cee eee 19, 748, 930 1,063, 686/| Saskatchewan............] 28,645, 5871 1, 067, 876 
New Brunswick........... 35, 928, 810 1620) C00 Adliberta: dc. eee tas onc ou 29,370,399 1,859, 754 
Quebec UES LTS «SPE eee 38, 877,000 1,605, 215|| British Columbia........| 41,604,416 2,378,916 
@Ontario.tcses eee 162,566,276) 9,118,711 — 

Totalsawess 6.3 £.Gah 374,462,811} 19,772,829 


2 As at April 30, 1931. 


PART VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
possessing in that year more than half of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the development of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large production 
rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry 
of the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the population of the border 
towns Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich greatly increased between 1911 and 
1921, while the town of Ford (now East Windsor), which had no existence in 1911, 
had 5,870 inhabitants in 1921 and 14,251 in 1931, when the aggregate for the 
“Border Cities” was 98,179. Problems of regional location have resulted, during 
more recent years, in a gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the Toronto 
and Oshawa districts now rival in importance the older established centre on the 
Detroit river. 


a 
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Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then became 
a luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a necessity of life to a large proportion 
of the population. In the past few years, the motor truck and the motor bus 
have assumed considerable economic importance, and are separately classified 
in Table 37. 


Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected the passenger traffic of the 
steam and electric railways more than the freight. Eleven inter-urban and seven 
urban electric railways have ceased operation since 1926, and passenger traffic on the 
smaller electric railways and on the steam railways has declined during the last 
decade instead of increasing with increased population. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor 
bus is rapidly becoming more important and is now operating between all large 
centres. ‘The motor truck is also carrying an increasing amount of freight, although 
no statistics showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. 


The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid 
growth since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during 
the period having been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the 
adoption of large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of 
the United States industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics of 
production, ete., is to be found on pp. 432-6 of the Canada Year Book, 1924, 
while more recent statistics of production will be found in Chapter XIV. (See 
also the Manufactures chapter of this volume.) 


Section 1.—Statistics of Motor Vehicle Operation.! 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. -In 1907, 2,180 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 36 shows an increase to 
1,232,486 motor vehicles by 1930. For the last two years decreases have been 
recorded. In Table 37 the numbers of motor vehicles registered in 1931 and 
1932 are given by provinces, classified as passenger cars, commercial cars or 
trucks, motor buses and motor cycles. 


The average population per vehicle registered was 8-6 in 1931. Canada ranked 
fourth in this respect, the United States being first with 5:1. On the basis of the 
total registration of 1,114,503, only three countries had larger numbers in 1931, 
viz., United States, 26,093,457; Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1,949,471; 
and France, 1,984,681. 

__ 1 Revised by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 


inion Bureau of Statistics. The subject i is treated in greater detail in ‘‘Highways and Motor Vehicles in 
Canada’’, published annually by this Branch. 
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36.—Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 


years 1907-32. 


Notre.—The number of motor vehicles in Yukon is included in the totals for Canada, 1914-32. 


ans: P.E. 


1 Revised figures. 


Island. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


New ; 
Bruns- | Quebec.|Ontario. 
wick 


177,485 


165, 730\ 531,597 


Mani- 


Saskat- 


toba. |chewan. 


71,5701 91,275 


86, 878 


British 
Colum-} Canada. 
a. 


1,200,907 
1,114. 503 


In Table 37 the registration of motor vehicles in 1931 and 1932 is given according 
to the general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


3¢.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 
1931 and 1932. 


Passen- 
Province. ge 
Cars 
1931. No. 
iprmce Hdward Islands. seas sae ate ee anor 6,917 
IN OMAR SCOtIS eee erat Fei ee EA 36,431 
New» rans wil Ghesnysasoe ae avs nieccirs cats teats Se 29, 223 
Quebec was. Sot, Newbee aitue tise eile a cia eee 146, 266 
Ontario Canes nmin cetnean tae ines tis) oats tele eC Oe 489,713 
Mianiitoba tik Gees: pce epeicon Cee ol eR ah AB 64,940 
Saskatchewan rs sc. dasa eon are ee ee 91, 846 
ALD OF Baielacennl Stecact Moc cele ey eer ae eR a 79, 225 
British¢@olnm blanc ec tese cee ee 79,451 
RY a kcOn an eRe Se ae ody A ieee BE Rae Se er 125 
CROURISE ceca Sonic Sk GREE se ee 1,024,137 
1932. 

Prince: award sland peta eae 6,181 
Nova Scotiad te teen oa on Ao eta ee 33, 798 
INewiBrunswiGk®.2.- ot cae ete ch ce. ae ee eee Act 24,030 
UCD EC yon. ee Se a ee tee hn ee 135, 594 
Ontario. ARIAT. MIs Ake Accie'c pee AER REE ERED See 462, 923 
Manitoba.’ Ror Sea see Sere Eee One Cee 61,420 
Saskatchewan hsictslee. Sow eee 1 eee ae eee aia 75, 685 
yall s G5 S100 cone eA AO Beek tei CIR oes tie cet Sana a ee ly 72,079 
Britishu@olim biat.a.c7) bi seen eee keeeee Senge 73,516 
PYIICOMM eh Aen Ss «crc Meee SER Eee aan Ee ee 129 
TOtahs ad 55 cae ee ee 945,355 


Commer- 
cial Cars| Motor 
or Buses. 
Trucks.? 
No. No. 
799 3 
6,911 30 
4.164 62 
28,384 tay 
67, 808 629 
9,697 33 
15, 788 41 
15,034 85 
16,799 248 
86 4 
165,470 1,652 
768 4 
6,958 62 
3,819 60 
27,411 500 
63 , 888 698 
9,540 80 
15, 292 26 
14, 293 97 
15, 933 209 
88 5 
157,990 1,739 


Motor 
Cycles. Total. 
No. No. 

25 7,744 
386 43, 758 
178 33, 627 

2,318 177, 485 
4,070 562, 220 
540 75,210 
306 107,981 
383 94,727 
1,434 97,932 
8 223, 
9,648 | 1,200,907 

29 6, 982: 
335 41, 153: 
135 28,044 

2,225 165, 730 
4, 088 531,597 
530 71,570 
272 91,275 
409 86, 878 
1,384 91,042 
1 232 
9,419 | 1,114,508 


1 Includes taxicabs. 


* Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, and municipal fir 
3 Revised to exclude dealers’ cars and include road tractors. 


e engines, etc,, in Ontario and in Quebec. 
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Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. In every 
province the operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on carrying 
licences duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licences permit the 
maintenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. 
Perhaps the most recent form of levy on the use of motor vehicles is the gasolene 
tax, which has been assessed in all provinces since 1927. The following table 
shows the provincial revenue for the years 1931 and 1932, indicating, at the 
same time, the more important sources from which it is derived. 


38.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the years 1931 and 1932. 


Mileage 
2 Total 
, |Operators| Tax on : ae 

Province Passenger| Trucks, Motor iemlers n Motor | Gasolene ete 

; Cars. ete. Cycles. | , Chauf- | Buses Tax. 1 4 

ences. fours oad aneous 

Theis, Revenue. 

$ $ $ $ $ S $ $ 

1931. 

Pet eisiands 5!) ./: 117,784 13, 818 125 1,345 1,365 - 112,867) 248,565 
Nova Scotia....... 807, 446 221,098 2,336 7,382 90, 869 1, 708 878,082) 2,067,694 
New Brunswick... 612,445 165,795 = 6,613 57, 250 4,017 696,481) 1,574,035 
Quebec... chee... 2,977,026) 1,364,424 7,528 20,870 970,535 16,292) 4,405,160) 9,895,772 
Ontario’ in cess se: 3,066,140} 1,482,243 11,770 35,498 709, 058 99, 322/10, 810, 914/16, 606, 222 
Manitoba.......... 778,490) 114,456 2,353 9,750 98, 563 — | 1,094,700} 2,115,259 
Saskatchewan..... 1,229, 698 292,922 1,758 18,495 24,574 - | 1,310,147) 2,924,126 
Alberta ss 5.¢ kkk 1,075,320] 258,679 Lads 23,575 18,597 57,719] 1,472,068] 2,931,729 
British Columbia.| 1,582,442 413, 660 7,528 16,594 46,423 — | 1,7€5, 700) 3,865, 253 

YGKONA Fe. ch ssa ee 1,220 900 24 224 - - - ; 
Totals...... 12,248,011} 4,327,995 35,190) 140,346) 2,017,234 — |22, 546, 119/42, 231,027 

1932. 
PShisssland.25) 104,368 14,103 164 1,085 1,348 - 134,398] 256,854 
Nova Scotia....... 748, 050 212,458 2,131 6, 780 86, 147 1, 086 957,781) 2,064, 606 
New Brunswick... 578, 122 148,015 - 4,651 15,325 2,308 782,261) 1,621,127 
Quebec............ 26127612) 11,997,900 7,025 19,488] 866,286 29,806] 5,250, 172|10, 471,378 
Ontario: cinckek> 4,387,609) 1,856,145 BY (27 oles 1 666, 150 202, 445/13, 510, 755/21, 100, 214 
Manitoba..... See 712,370} 118,600 2,160 = 99, 960 15,200] 1,514,260] 2,479,050 
Saskatchewan..... 1,144,831 267,613 1,480 13,385 59,312 711) 1,328,951} 2,847,038 
Albertans totic. ea 1,290,828 413,705 1,907 19,575 15, 808 13,044] 1,551,227] 3,334, 854 
British Columbia.} 1,405,735| 382,514 6, 708 12,524} 186,760 — | 2,053,511) 4,032,039 
VarkOnsan Aves aes. 1,389 727 48 - - - - 2,432 
Totals...... 13,040,614] 4,751, 787 33,350} 109,199] 2,007,096)  264,595/27,083,316)/48, 209, 587 
1 Revenue figures for Ontario are for fiscal year ended Oct. 31. 2 No gasolene tax. 


Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles.—Imports and exports of motor 
vehicles in the fiscal years ended 1908 to 1932 are shown, by numbers of cars and 
by values, in Table 39. In the earlier years the imports of cars far exceeded the 
exports, but as the Canadian automobile manufacturing industry became established, 
exports commenced to exceed imports and in the four fiscal years up to and in- 
cluding 1926 averaged between two or three times the value of the imports. During 
the fiscal year 1927, however, while the exports almost maintained the high figures of 
previous, years, the imports increased so much as again to approach the value of 
the exports, and in the fiscal year 1928 the imports exceeded the exports by nearly 
$9,000,000, owing to a continued increase in the importation of motor vehicles of 
all kinds and to the contraction in exports caused by the closing down of the factories 
of one of the largest makers of low-priced cars, pending the introduction of new 
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models. In the fiscal year 1929, with this firm again producing, the total number 
of cars exported was more than double the number imported, and the proportion 
was about the same in 1930. Both imports and exports were greatly reduced in 
1931 and 1932 due to the world-wide depression. The importation of parts had 
increased with the growth of the industry and amounted in the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1928 and 1929, to $33,237,181 and $55,761,414 respectively, but decreased 
in 1930 to $35,746,929, in 1931 to $19,597,213 and in 1932 to $18,451,825. In the 
same fiscal years exports (including re-exports) of automobile parts were $3,304,937, 
$3,804,743, $3,555,523, $1,933,048 and $1,330,125 respectively. 


39.—Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1908-32. 


TIixports of Motor Vehicles 


Imports of Motor Vehicles. Ancluiings te-exporia) 


Fiscal Year. 


Passenger. Freight.! Passenger. Freight.2 
No. $ No. $ No. @ $ No. $ 
19S erteseaoreta es 674 912,971 - - 205 320,708 ~ - 
VOOQ Re stent deesscer team 533 585, 097 ~ - 279 450, 127 ~ - 
aA adas sae. 1,424 W382, 215 - - 448 627,469 - - 
OUTER A ertotae eo rentenae 3,488 4,235,196 - ~ 787 892,212 - - 
LOUQE Re cgaeercce as 6,022 6,511,115 = - 2,156 2,089, 993 = = 
TOUS ER ava eee 8,377 9,738, 839 - - 4,091 2,952, 988 - - 
LOTALS Sick 53 Se RR 6, 288 Caalaouo - _ 6,691 4,321,369 - - 
TOTS A A: AOE 5,476 | 4,888,704 - - || 5,579 | 3,290,234 |. os = 
TOLG EE AS SAS 8,055 5,089,329 ~ — || 17,493 9,223,813 - - 
LO Tee sere ei 12,037 7,981,177 327 493,824 || 10,331 5,637,465 - - 
LOLS ee Ee 16,118 | 11,317,245 964 1,275,179 8,829 4,471,521 - _ 
POTOTS nN. sees Ee, 6,473 5,326,510 1,744 2,274,748 || 11,867 6,328,447 2,584 1,347,521 
TO20RSAR. dete. tere. 10,805 | 11,204,461 2,274 3,831,084 || 20,883 | 13,589,423 4,166 2,319, 629 
OZ USE < Gee eee 5,907 8,399, 537 1,706 3,578,938 || 15,870 | 11,867,425 3,441 2.180) b00 
1922 woe het toes 7,181 9,501,362 806 1,537,765 |) 13,676 7,879, 845 1,314 673 , 038 
LER RD i, aire age 11,402 | 11,857,165 1,082 1,889,105 || 45,372 | 25,987,515 3,726 1,456,795 
[924 ect mesascare Ss 9,549 9,532,350 1,340 1,910,808 || 54,939 | 27,566,869 | 15,419 5,545, 225 
UPA. Sandee een op 8,835 8,726,714 934 1,364,664 || 44,626 | 22,393,397 | 11,790 4,055,796 
O26 Se Rae ate ce ene 14,935 | 14,022,814 1,189 1,772,414 || 61,860 | 29,888,014 | 19,238 6,300,327 
NOD erat sen euthetciae 29,202 | 23,882,455 2,548 3,200,626 |} 51,6389 | 24,244,987 | 20,423 6,899, 526 
LODSee ss ete eee 85,783 | 29,234, 603 4,208 5,187,889 || 32,076 | 19,833,969 | 15,115 5,611,929 
POZNAN. oe. 42,447 | 34,173,547 1,417 8,795,929 || 72,524 | 31,654,942 | 31,499 11,845, 468 
193055. arate cee 33,834 | 28,060,872 5,078 6,403,794 || 50,873 | 23,690,765 | 29,732 12,140,486 
19ST ee A 2 17,058 | 18,358,529 2,987 3,913,361 || 24,739 | 11,079,979 | 138,584 5,289,455 
OS 2 RAA Ronee eee. 4,796 3,816,447 799 939, 306 6, 623 2,916, 732 2,915 1,138, 956 


1 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917, 
2 Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 


Section 2.—Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations.! 


In all provinces a motor vehicle must be registered and each person who oper- 
ates a car must be licensed as a chauffeur, an operator, or a beginner. The following 
is a brief synopsis of the regulations in force in each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the Highway Traffic Act, 1930, and Regula- 
tions, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In addi- 
tion to a registration fee of $2.50 for cars not previously registered in the province 
and a marker fee of $1, an annual tax of 70 cents per 100 pounds weight is payable 
on Mar. 1, but is not required of non-residents if the province or State of origin 
grants exemptions to Prince Edward Island privately-owned passenger motor 
vehicles. Every car must have a lock or other device to prevent it from being 


1 The information in this Section has been revised by the officials in charge of the administration of 
Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations in the different provinces. 
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operated when left unattended. The speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages 
15 miles an hour; on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway crossings 10 
miles an hour; on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on which the driver has 
not a clear view for at least one hundred yards free from turns and intersections 15 
miles an hour; and in other places a speed reasonable and proper. _ 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, which issues permits renewable 
annually on Jan. 1, but usually extended to Mar. 31. Cars belonging to persons 
residing outside of Nova Scotia need not be registered, if registered where the 
owners reside and operated for private use. This privilege is given for not more than 
three months in each year. If owners come into the province to reside permanently 
or to carry on business, they must. register. Every person who operates a motor. 
vehicle must be licensed as a chauffeur, an operator, or a beginner. Motor vehicles 
must be equipped as provided in the Uniform Vehicle Code. There is no set speed 
limit. The rate of speed must be reasonable and proper, and 20 miles per hour is 
prima facie reasonable and proper in a residential district, at intersections, passing 
schools, ete., and 40 miles per hour is prima facie reasonable and proper in open 
country. Commercial motor vehicles having a gross weight in excess of 4,000 lb., 
are limited to a maximum speed of 25 miles per hour. 


New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1926, the registering and 
licensing authority is the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and, besides the registration fee, an annual fee 
is payable on Jan. 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in another 
province during more-than 90 days in any year without registering in New Bruns- 
wick. The speed limits are: in places which are closely built up, or in any city, 
town or village, 15 miles an hour; outside of any city, town or village where the road 
cannot be seen clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an hour. Driving recklessly, or at a 
speed greater than 40 miles an hour on a highway, may result in a fine, imprisonment, 
or suspension of licence. All vehicles keep to the right. 


Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec Revised 
Statutes, 1925, c. 35. Cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Treas- 
urer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and municipal 
cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made in 
the case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial 
vehicles, but only in cases specified in Article 10 of the Act. Cars must have mufflers 
and, when left. unattended, must be locked in such a way as to prevent operation. 
The speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour; on highways 
where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour; and in open country, 30 miles 
an hour. Motor vehicles must be stopped before driving over a railway crossing. 
Motors must stop for street cars which are standing to take on or discharge passen- 
gers, and must reduce the speed to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. 
These rates have reference to pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial 
vehicle having non-pneumatic tires, a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 
miles an hour when unloaded is allowed. When equipped with pneumatic tires the 
corresponding rates are 12 and 15 miles an hour. Motor buses are allowed a speed 
of 30 miles an hour in open country. 


Ontario.—In this province the Highway Traffic Act, under the administration 
of the Motor Vehicles Branch of the Department of Highways, regulates the oper- 
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ation of motor vehicles on the highways. Motor vehicle permits and drivers’ 
licences are issued for the calendar year. Vehicles owned by residents of other 
provinces who do not reside or carry on business in Ontario for more than three 
consecutive months in each year may be operated in Ontario without Ontario 
registration plates. Passenger cars registered in the United States may be operated 
in. Ontario without Ontario plates for thirty days in any one year. The speed 
limit in cities, towns and villages is 20 miles an hour; in open country, 35 miles an 
hour. At intersections, level railway crossings and where the view of the driver is 
obscured the speed allowed is 10 miles within and 15 miles outside of cities, towns 
and villages. Vehicles must not pass street cars which are stationary for the pur- 
pose of taking on or discharging passengers. At intersections the motor vehicle on 
the right has the right of way and before entering or crossing a through highway a 
vehicle must be brought to a full stop. A motor vehicle must be equipped with 
non-glare headlights, muffler, windshield wiper and mirror. Under Part XIII of 
the Act a person convicted of certain serious offences in connection with the oper- 
ation of motor vehicles or a person against whom an unsatisfied judgment is out- - 
standing is required to file proof of his financial responsibility. All accidents. 
resulting in personal injury, or property damage apparently exceeding $50, must 
be reported to the nearest provincial or municipal police officer. 


Manitoba.—Under the Highway Traffic Act, 1930, cars must be registered in 
the office of the Municipal-Commissioner, and registration is renewable annually 
on Jan. 1. All drivers must be licensed. No person, not a resident of the province, 
shall operate without a licence for a period. exceeding 30 days of the date of entry, 
unless the province or State in which he resides gives reciprocity in this respect. 
Penalties for driving a car while intoxicated include imprisonment, suspension of 
driver’s licence and impounding of the car. No person shall operate a motor vehicle 
upon any highway or street at a greater speed than is reasonable and proper, having 
regard to the condition of the highway and the traffic. The onus of proof is on the 
motorist. No ray of light from any headlight shall be thrown in a horizontal 
direction at a greater height from the ground than 42 inches in front of the motor 
vehicle when travelling on the highways. ‘The use of searchlights and glare head- 
lights is absolutely forbidden on the highway. Number plates must be carried on 
the front and rear of the vehicles so as to be plainly visible. In the event of an 
accident the driver involved must render every help possible, and give his name 
and address to the police officer or, if no officer is at hand, report to the nearest 
police station or officer. Failure to comply may involve a fine of $50 or 30 days 
imprisonment. 


Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicles Act is the Minister 
of Highways. Licences expire annually on Dec. 31, and for private vehicles are 
computed on the wheel base, the minimum fee being $10, the maximum $32.50. 
The licence fee in respect of cars registered on and after Aug. 1 is approximately 
one-third less than the annual fee. All motor vehicles except motor cycles must 
expose two number plates. The registration fee for a motor cycle is $6. The 
fee for motor trucks is computed on the gross weight. The owner of every truck 
to be operated for gain before securing a licence must obtain a permit from the 
Public Utility Board. Besides two licence plates, he receives two weight plates, 
embossed with the gross weight for which the licence fee has been paid. 


The fee for a chauffeur’s licence is $5. The fee for livery privileges is $8 
more than the fee paid for private licence for the vehicle to be registered. Permits 
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to operate for gain must be obtained from the Public Utility Board. Every driver 
of a motor vehicle not in possession of a chauffeur’s licence, must secure an operator’s 
licence. 


A non-resident may use his motor vehicle for not more than three months 
in any year, but a non-resident operating a truck for gain must comply with the 
Public Utility Board requirements. Cities, towns and villages have authority to 
regulate speed limits within their boundaries. A loaded truck shall not be driven 
at more than 25 miles per hour, nor an unloaded truck at more than 35 miles per hour, 
while no motor vehicle may be driven at more than 35 miles per hour when passing 
any motor or other vehicle going in the opposite direction. Otherwise, speed is 
governed by the amount of traffic, the nature, condition and use of the highways. 
No motor vehicle and its load shall have a greater width than 96 inches, while 
no vehicle shall have a length of more than 33 feet, and no combination of vehicles 
coupled together shall have a length of more than 85 feet. The maximum height 
of a vehicle including its load is 14 feet and the maximum weight of any vehicle 
and its load must not exceed 20,000 lb. Motor vehicles must stop for street cars 
which are taking on or discharging passengers. Should a driver on leaving a stop- 
ping place in a city or town desire to turn, he may do so only at an intersection of 
the public highway. 


Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles 
and Highway Traffic Act, 1924. The speed limits are: 20 miles an hour in cities, 
towns and villages; 10 miles an hour at street crossings and bridges; and 30 miles 
an hour outside cities, towns and villages. A motor car may not pass a street car 
which has stopped for passengers to get on or off. A resident of any other province 
of Canada, entering Alberta for pleasure touring for a period not greater than six 
months, is required to have complied with the motor-vehicle laws of his own prov- 
ince, and on entering Alberta to register with the Provincial Police. Residents 
of the United States entering Alberta for touring purposes may carry with them 
their customs certificates in lieu of registration. The Provincial Secretary may 
revoke or suspend the licence of any chauffeur convicted under the provisions of 
the Liquor Act of selling or having for sale intoxicating liquor. Provision is made 
for the impounding of cars where the owners or drivers are convicted of driving 
cars while intoxicated or convicted under other sections of the Act relating to 
speeding and juvenile driving. There is provision against the carrying of loaded 
weapons in an automobile—a preventive measure against accidents during hunting 
trips. . 


British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and amending Acts, all 
motor vehicles are to be registered with the Commissioner of Provincial Police. 
Trailers must also be licensed. Motor vehicles registered outside of the province 
may be used for touring purposes for a period up to six months providing that 
their owners obtain non-resident touring permits or carry the customs permits 
in the case of residents of the United States. 


Motor vehicles are to be driven in a careful and prudent manner at all times. 
The onus is on the driver for driving to the common danger if driving at a greater 
speed than 20 miles per hour in any city, town or village, or 30 miles per hour 
outside cities, towns or villages, or greater than the maximum rate of speed stated 
on signs erected on certain portions of the highway. A motor vehicle may not 
pass a standing street car at more than 5 miles per hour, if such street car is not 
taking on or discharging passengers, and must stop at least 10 feet from the passenger 
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exit if such street car is taking on or discharging passengers (in cities where safety — 


zones are provided, motor vehicles are allowed to pass between safety zone and 
curb at a rate as set by by-law). A motor vehicle must not exceed a speed of 15 
miles per hour when passing schoolhouses between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
of any day on which school is regularly held, or public playgrounds for children 
between dawn and dusk. Accidents in which death or personal injury has occurred, 
or in which loss or injury apparently exc see es $25 is sustained, must be reported 
to the police. 


No person shall ride as a passenger on a motor cycle in front of the person 
driving or operating the motor cycle. Provision is made for the surrender of drivers’ 
licences upon conviction for an infraction of the Act or Regulations or of Section 
285 of the Criminal Code; upon arrest or indictment for manslaughter a driver’s 
licence is suspended. Drivers’ and owners’ licences of all persons convicted for 
certain serious offences in connection with the operation of motor vehicles, as well 
as all persons against whom an unsatisfied judgment for bodily injury or property 
damage in excess of $100 is outstanding, are suspended until such time as proof 
of financial responsibility is furnished by them. 


Yukon.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, with amendments, 
requires al! cars to be registered in the office cf the Territorial Secretary, 
who issues certificates renewable annually on April 1. A non-resident may oper- 
ate an unregistered motor for not more than 90 days. In cities, towns and villages 
the speed limit is 15 miles an hour, and 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 


PART ViI.—AIR NAVIGATION.! 


During 1932 civil aviation was well maintained. Aircraft are a ready means 
of obtaining accurate information of conditions in remote and unsettled parts, and 
provide easy access to them. Their use in developing and conserving natural 
resources has increased every year. Air-mail and air-transport lines are in oper- 
ation in many parts of the Dominion. 


Civil aviation in Canada is divided into two classes: (1) civil operations, carried 
out for other Government Departments under the Royal Canadian Air Force; 
(2) commercial aviation, under the regulation of the Controller of Civil Aviation. 
Both are under the Department of National Defence. 


Civil Government Air Operations.—This branch carried out flying on forest 
fire patrols, fire suppression, oblique and vertical photography for surveys, trans- 
portation, etc., for different Government Departments in various parts of the 
country. The established bases were Winnipeg, Man., and Ottawa, Ont. 


Provincial Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service owns and 
operates 26 aircraft on forest fire protection, transportation, air photography and 
sketching in northern Ontario. Operations covered an area of about 800 miles 
from east to west, and 400 miles from north to south. <A total of 9,968 hours was 
flown during 1932. The Manitoba Government Air Service was organized in 1932 
and operated 5 aircraft on forest protection in the province for the Forestry Branch; 
a total of 882 hours was flown on this work. British Columbia and Quebec con- 
tracted with commercial aircraft operators for flying required. 


1 Revised under the direction of J. A. Wilson, Esq., Controller of Civil Aviation, by A. E. Heatley, 
Department of National Defence, 
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Commercial Aviation.—During 1932 there were 150 commercial aircraft 
operators in Canada. Their activities included forest fire patrols, timber cruising, 
air photography, transportation of passengers, express and mail, instruction, ad- 
vertising, short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 


Air Mail Services.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. During 1932 commercial firms operated the following air-mail routes under 
Post Office Department contracts: Winter Services —Leamington-Pelee Island; 
Quebec-Seven Islands-Anticosti; Moncton-Magdalen Islands; Moncton-Charlotte- 
town. Summer Services —Rimouski- Montreal. Yearly  Services.—Montreal- 
Albany; Sioux Lookout-Red Lake area; Amos-Siscoe-Pascallis; MecMurray-Aklavik; 
Winnipeg-Pembina; Peace River-North Vermilion; Resolution-Great Bear lake; 
Prince Albert-lac La Ronge; Vancouver-Victoria. Mail to the extent of 412,409 
lb. was carried under contract, without loss or damage, during 1932. (See p. 741). 


Encouragement of Aviation.—To encourage a more widespread interest 
and knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence, since 1928, has 
assisted by issuing two light aeroplanes to each of the twenty-five flying clubs in 
the following localities: Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, Granby, Montreal, Mc- 
Gill University, Brant and Norfolk, Fort William, Hamilton, Kingston, London, 
Ottawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, Border Cities, Kitchener, Brandon, Winnipeg, 
Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria. Granby 
and Victoria have since withdrawn from the scheme. The total membership at 
present is 2,703. A total of 10,451 hours was flown. 129 members obtained private 
pilots’ licences, and 27 members obtained commercial pilots’ licences during 1932. 
Many aerodromes have been established through this movement. 


A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, 7 miles south of Montreal. 
A mooring tower for airships and an aerodrome have been constructed there, and 
immigration, customs and postal facilities are available. A terminal aerodrome 
has also been constructed at Rimouski for the despatch and reception of trans- 
Atlantic mails by air. 


Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada 
the aircraft and equipment required for aviation, is essential to the sound develop- 
ment of flying. Canadian Vickers, the pioneer firm in Canada, maintain their own 
designing department and have produced several original types especially suited to 
operation in Canada. The increased interest and the growing operations of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments and commercial operators have led to the 
establishment of increased manufacturing facilities. Several aircraft constructors 
from England and the United States have formed branches in Canada for the as- 
sembly and service of their products. The De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
established a plant in Toronto for the service and assembly of their aircraft, chiefly 
of the “Moth” light-aeroplane type; the Curtiss-Reid Aircraft Co., established a 
factory at Cartierville, Que.; the Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., at Longueuil, Que.; the 
Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., at Vancouver; and the Ottawa Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., one at Ottawa for A. V. Roe aircraft. Aero engine factories are estab- 
lished for construction or assembly and service of their products as follows: Arm- 
strong-Siddeley Motors, Ltd., at Ottawa; Aero Engines of Canada, Ltd., at Mont- 
real, for “Wright” and ‘Bristol’ engines; Canadian Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Co., Ltd., at Longueuil, Que. 
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40.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1927-32. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

General Analysis. No. No. No. No. No. No 
Firms manufacturing aircraft............ 2 4 6 7 a if 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft......... 20 53 81 100 100 73 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service.. 1 a! 4 4 4 4 
Aijrerart fiehtsumade:cscanacetene eee at 16, 748 75, 285 144, 148 156,174 144, 080 102,219 
AITeTAL NOUTSHLOWIN.chtee a aigent cere eae iee 12,070 43,071 79,786 92,993 73,645 56,170 
Approximate aeroplane mileage.......... 209,583 {1,557,917 |4,083,321 |5,222,635 |5,280,958 | 2,786,609 
Approximate float seaplane mileage...... 247,238 797,998 |1,768,738 12,024,219 |1,553,721 | 1,503,157 
Approximate boat seaplane mileage...... 372,189 352,029 426, 064 286, 628 180,620 198, 792 
Approximate amphibian mileage......... - 20,341 5, 956 13, 938 30, 950 80,573 
Movalvameraiveanll caternen. dees. acer 829,010 |2,728,414 |6,284,079 |7,547,420 |7,046,276 | 4,569,131 
Average flight duration (minutes)....... 43 oo 33 36 30 33 
IPiloteycarricd: ci. Saas ek ee oe 16,748 75,285 | 144,148 | 156,574 | 144,080 102,219 
Passengers and crew carried............. 18, 932 74,669 124,751 124,875 100, 128 76, 800 
PotakpersonnewCarriedsn eres. tsb eee 35,680 | 149,954 | 268,894 | 281,449 | 244,208 179,019 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot-miles)..... 829,010 |2,728,414 16,284,079 |7,547,420 |7,046,276 | 4,569,131 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 

SONCCI-MULES ee ies eee ee eee eee 1,424,031 |2,888,782 |6,114,997 |5,408,676 14,078,552 | 2,869,799 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel- 

LN TLOGU Mrs eRe ES, Pe ents 2,253,041 15,612,196 |12,399,076 |12,956,096 |11,119,828 | 7,438, 930° 
Total freight or express carried (lb.).....|1,098,346 |2,404,682 |8,903,908 11,759,259 |2,372,467 | 3,129,974 
TLotatsmailearrieda(lbs) Se peepee. cue ce 14,684 | 316,631 | 480,636 | 474,199 | 470,461 413 , 687 

Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 
Total air harbours (all types)............ 36 44 77 77 78 83 
Licensed Civil Aircraft.! 
Aeroplanes (single-engined).............. 30 124 281 316 286 259 
Aeroplanes (triple-engined).............. - 3 2 2 1 1 
Float seaplanes (single-engined).......... 16 100 119 183 180 152 
Boat seaplanes (single-engined).......... 21 33 By Die 23 26 
Amphibians (single-engined)............. - 4 6 5 5 7 
Total aireraft (all types)... ......ac.5>-- 67 264 445 527 495 ~ 445 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 
Pilots only (flying machines)............ 43 258 349 408 658 775 
Pilot-Airsinpineens eee eae eee toe 29 70 96 13 ie ee 134 133 
Air Engineers only (flying machines).... 74 130 212 241 236 208 
Total licensed personnel................. 148 458 657 780 894 983 


Unlicensed air mechanics employed..... 59 8 150 164 131 52 


1T hese figures show duplication, since in several instances the aircraft are used both as landplanes and 
seaplanes. 


PART VIII.—CANALS.: 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. ‘These routes 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages, and to eliminate the toil 
of unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages the canals of Canada were 
constructed. 


The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes they soon became essen- 
tial to the commercial life of the country. 


1Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on ‘‘Canal Statistics’’. 
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Section 1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada seven canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed); (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton; and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg. By means of these canals a 
total waterway of 1,846 miles has been opened to navigation, the actual mileage 
of canals being 509-40. 

- A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of 
the 1926 Year Book. aoe statistics of their length and lock dimensions are 
given in Table 41. 


41.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1932. 


Locks. 
Name. Location. Dene. Ne Minimum Dimensions. 
Length.| Width. | Depth. 
St. Lawrence— Miles, {t. {t. bite 
Wahine pie. gests 3.5 Montreal to Lachine... ..6cc......5+5. 8-74 5 DIOR sa 141 
Soulanges..... OME aaiba on Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..} 14-67 5 280 45 151 
Cornwall..............}Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....} 11-00 6 210 4o700 141 
Wearran Bae hel: F's as Parran’s Pom raplas. <2 eeeecies 2 oe: 1-28 1 800 50 161 
Rapide Plat. t.er\...2 Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3:89 2B 270 45 141 
Galops: (he. weFbs voc Tnoguois-toi Cardinal & creatine exe: 7:36 3 270 45 141 
Welland Ship......¢.... Port Weller, lake Ontario, to Port 
SAO OORNC: Mae MEITRG, ..o aoa. Geet. - a2. 27-60 8 859 80 302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
PAKS. FUPOnieeeseeeieh, «oni aioe tees 1-38 1 900 60 18-251 
Richelieu River— 
SttOuraibockes, ssc Sh OUTS, QUOTE aut rahi nla: ceroinaie ns 0-12 1 309 45 121 
@ham Diva, eae Je ck Chambly to ‘St. Tohns,-Quey oi) .n6 a. 11-76 9 120: 5\eee2oseD 6-5 
Ottawa and Rideau : 
Rivers— 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TAN EST:S wae cya ces ASS NEE te nscrrevan 0-12 1 200 45 9 
EEOC: Fite o 30 S28 Carillon rapids, Ottawa river ....... 0-94 2 200 45 ) 
Gremyi less gece e's 8 Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5-94 5 200 45 9-5 
ERMAORES  Wicieye fan's eos Ottawa to, Kingston: 25.94... +55... 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch).. 7-25 2 134 30 5 
Miscellaneous— 
Moa tses fis Socks, 3 ae Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
PECCEDOLOUL I eae Aaa. a 88-74 18 175 33 8-33 
Peterborough lock to Swift rapids...| 135-71 24 | 134 33 6 
Swift rapids to Port Severn......... 16-00 (marine railway) 4 
Orb SCVEI OCT ei ee eee. - 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
DRANCINE Somer Soe eee ea . de Sees, 8-35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
PT ANGH ECE, Ree COR: 26-65 - - - 4-5 
VINEE TART Prcitie tare «=< Sra Isthmus of Murray—bay of Quinte... 5-15 - - - 118 
St RE CLODSiE eta eid St. Peters bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cane: BretomiN Sys aes 0-50 1 300 48 18 
St. Andrews.......... Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg - 1 215 45 alive 


1Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 
2Minimum depth in river 25 feet. 
3With lake Ontario at elevation 244 feet above sea-level. 

Government Expenditures on Canals.—Tables 42 and 43 deal with the 
expenditures of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance 
of canals. The principal source of revenue is rentals for water for power purposes. 
All canals, it may be added, have since 1904 been free of tolls to vessels applying 
for the privilege of locking facilities. The total capital cost of Canadian canals 
since their construction was begun is set at $244,835,826. The heavy capital 
expenditures in recent years are due to the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, 
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on which $125,980,223 had been spent up to Mar. 31, 1932. The lock gates were 
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first opened on Apr. 21, 1930, and upper lake vessels with certain restrictions were 
allowed through. In 1982 the largest of the lake vessels (633 feet long) used the 
canal and draughts up to 22 feet were accommodated. 


42.—Expenditures and Revenues of Canals for Periods Before Confederation, 1868- 
1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-32 
Norr.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 


to Revenue.! 


Total Total 
Fiscal Year. to to Staff and Exxpendi- Ratcane 
Capital. Income.! Repairs, Staff erat ture. os 
G@ansle an aff. epairs. 
general, 
Before Confed- $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eration. . 21,152,983 98,378 - = - 21 251, alt - 
1868-1910....... 76,388,584] 6,465,248 1,594,241; 11,695,311 9,488,903) 105,632,287) 14,156,391 
LOT meee. 2,349,474 440, 270 103,398 511,306 471,530] 3,875,978 221,138 
1:91:20) coe cate 2,560, 939 442,012 109, 651 585, 900 555, 710 4,254,212 20356 
LOS toner ee ee DOO, 200 331, 987 PA sal 605 , 248 535, 136 3, 852,999 307,568 
1 Oia Siete 0-3. Soe 2,829,661 389, 285 147,729 642,845 574,039] 4,583,559 380, 188 
LOLS earecchs denver: 5,490, 796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 562,599] 7,314,132 427, 763 
LONGUE Beetle. 6,142,149 397, 665 139, 952 697, 532 529,565| 7,906,863 446, 722 
91 Ree heeees. 4: 4,304,589 399,414 137,907 700, 022 486, 168 6,028, 100 461,423 
AQIS Soe tear cate se 1,781,957 111,553 149, 859 743, 857 540,331) 13327500 414, 868 
191: Suk Emad! 2,211,935 164, 046 156,558 733, 091 698,878} 3,964,508 387,655 
"TEP Ee ete 4,579,565 798,113 157, 886 745, 986 113,839 6,994, 885 441,926 
LOD aot eee bee 5,449, 962 1,193,143 192,875 815,979 920,993 8,572,952 365,941 
NO PAE oe Mota ar oe 4,482,639 836, 810 209,201 983 , 042 1,105,054 7,616, 746 804,516 
LOO 3 sie Areca 4,995, 184 564,242 204,536 924,217 859,839] 7,548,018 742,404 
1 O24 te Be ose eed 6,747,395 479, 900 204 , 653 980, 094 942 , 056 9,354, 098 897,412 
N92 Di ger baa cca < 10,619,903 458,791 187,579 959,516 853,076} 13,078,865 907, 650 
WO ZO satires: 12,024,461 501,449 182,376 1,046,568 873,682} 14,628,536 920, 900 
LOD Terrase es 13,845, 684 451,880 153,776 1,129,040 858,473] 16,438,853 961, 694 
TODS) stihl arcane 13, 762,905 418,719 175,818 1212, 721 1,150,241) 16,720,404 1 0DD%.00 se 
SPORE oon ee 13, 164,582 300, 292 163, 804 2G ASD 1,027,685) 15,875,498 172305333 
LOS Oe, 9,324,221 348,517 200, 721 157.358 1,105,386] 12,136,198 1, 043 , 647 
TOS ewe eee 9,846,011 786, 941 180, 106 1,495,796 1,237,141) 13,545,995 1,026,670 
1932. 8,521,041 344,389 150,591 1,496,594 1,064,022) 11,576,637 976, 845 
Totals..... 244,835,827| 17,167,774| 5,164,824) 31,756,924| 27,153,842) 326,079,191| 29,143,048 


1The income account is of expenditure on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 


is of expenditure on maintenance only. 


43.—Capital Expenditures for Construction and Enlargement of Canals to 


Mar. 31, 1932. 
Expendi- Eixpendi- 
ture, Total ture, Total 
Canal. Fiscal Expendi- Canal. Fiscal Eixpendi- 
Year ture. Year ture. 
1932. 1932. 
$ $ $ 
Carillon arid Grenville}. ... - 4,191,757 || St. Lawrence Ship Canal. - 133 , 897 
Ste. Anne Lock and Canal. ~ L O20 rol GallStawleetelic eae an a anne taeeee - 648, 547 
Chambly feos -ceae. eee - £80;996" || GRAGGa Uae pete ohana (Cr) 51 4,214,213 
Ste Ours Lock-i.w-n. 2 + 309,478 (04, Davlgl| ADS. ope yee cack oe - 489,599 
We aehine econ see ce ~ 14007 O78cl Wurnaiy ee eee - 1,248, 947 
Takei G-Ouils nck cone ~ 298 Wi Gallet aa tate sneer ene - 19, 953, 626 
Beaunarnoisns.c er. vcse es ~ T6386, 0290 he Welln cles «eee arene (Crp e201 29,903,398 
Soulanves?\s2ectr. aes ~ 7,899,945 || Welland Ship Canal...... 3,496, 4892) 125,980,223 
Make St. Wrancis:.2...5-5. - 75,907 || Sault Ste. Marie.......... - 4,935, 809 
Coamyallene nee een - 7,245,804 || Culbute Lock and Dam.. - 382,391 
Wilhtamisburge. (ene - 1,334,552 || Ganals, general........... - 34, 967 
AceAnvseeOInG pura eee ~ 877,090 || Prescott Elevator........ 4,715,326 4,715,326 
CGNIONS? bites kart ee ee - 6, 148, 468 — a 
Ape) El aita gis ak Ae ee - 2,159, 881 Totalser2o54 ane 8,521,041 | 244,835,827 
St. Lawrence River— 
North Channel......... ~ 1,995, 143 
River Reaches.......... ~ 483 , 830 
Galops Channel......... - 1,039, 895 


1The records relating to cost of 


construction by the Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in’ 


1852 and the statistics prior to that year are not included in this table. 
2Including $506,764 charged to Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance Act. 
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Section 2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 44 to 49 deal with the traffic passing through Canadian canals in recent 
years up to and including 1932. In this latest year the total traffic amounted to 
17,960,650 tons, which was an increase of 1,771,576 tons from the total for 1931. 

The increase in total traffic through Canadian canals was all through the 
Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, St. Lawrence and St. Andrews canals. Although the 
trafic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie decreased by 24,122,156 tons, the 
percentage and also the total tonnage using the Canadian lock increased. By the 
summer of 1931, the new Welland Ship Canal was advanced sufficiently to allow 
vessels drawing up to 18 feet of water to pass through and, at the opening of naviga- 
tion in 1932, the allowable draught was increased to 20 feet for the large upper-lake 
vessels. Later in the season vessels drawing 203 feet and with cargoes up to 15,900 
tons used the canal. Iron ore, which had previously been shipped by rail from 
Point Edward to Hamilton, was shipped through from Lake Superior to Hamilton 
by water, and increased quantities of coal and other commodities were shipped 
through the canal. 

For details of traffic handled through each canal, see the annual report on 
Canal Statistics published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


44.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 1900-32, by National- 
ity of Vessels and Origin of Freight.! 
Nore.—F or Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 


. 


Freight Carried. 
United States 


oes Canadian Vessels. Vessels. Originating in Originating in Total 
ee Canada. United States. ; 
on . . 
Registered Registered P.C. of n P.C. of f 

No Tonnage. No Tonnage. Tons. Total. Tons. Total. Tons. 
1909S.) 28, 755 4,129,250 5,502 2,408,985 - ~ - - 5,013, 698 
1901. 20,860 3, 980, 264 5, 634 2,482,274 - ~ - - 5, 665, 259 
1902 22,198 4,485, 695 6,433 4,086,439 - - - ~ 7:613,,.197 
1903. 23,767 5,212, 832 6,695 4,236,475 - - - - 9,213,817 
1904 21,851 4,772,100 6, 253 3,655, 905 - - - - 8,256,236 
1905 23,726 5,191,191 7,085 5,096,241 - - - - 9,371,744 
1906 25,498 5,526,321 7,319 5,685,315 ~ - - - 10,523,185 
1907..| 28,833) 6,328,911] 9,328] 11,604,834 - - - - 20,543, 639 
1908..| 29,040) 6,780,789} 7,489] 8,521,139)) 5,012,147} 28-6 | 12,490,673) 71-3 | 17,502,820 
1909. 22,507 7,811,578 9,996} 16,459,322 7,378,057 21-8 26,342,691 78-2 33,720,748 
1910 20;80% 8,931.790} 11,462) 21,777,297 7,883,614 18-3 35, 106,994 81-7 42,990, 608 
1911 25,585| 9,172,192] 10,370} 18,231,622)| 7,792,907} 20-5 | 30,237,446] 79-5 | 38,030,353 
1912 27,371) 10,237,335} 11,785) 24,636,190 9,376,529 19-7 38,210,716 80-3 47,587,245 
1918. 28,654) 12,078,041] 10,739} 24,238,788] 11,130,875 21-3 40, 923,038 78-7 52,053,913 
19142. 26,125] 12,050,856 7,742) 15,636,414 9,382,206 25-3 27,641,031 74-7 37,0238,2372 
1915 21 Dap 9,398, 207 6,415 7,385,101 6,789, 423 44-7 8,409, 380 553 15,198,803 
1916. 23,002 9,839,029 6,800} 10,660,839 7,486, 962 31-7 16,096,529 68-3 23,583,491 
1917. 21,588 9,831,694 6,594] 10,259,772 5,964,369 26-8 16, 274, 566 73 +2 22,238,935 
1918. 18,909 7,800,972 6,791 9,616, 200 3,369,477 17-8 15,514,142 82-2 18, 883.619 
19198 20, 682 8,735,973 4,092 5,259,173 4,865, 831 48-7 5,129,435 51-3 9,995,266 
1920 23,038] 8,521,643} 3,826] 3,838,890) 4,094,044) 46-9 4,641,339] 53-1 8, 735,383 
1921. 25,720| 10,079,388 2,969 2,330,178 4,562,028 48-5 4,844,993 51-5 9,407,021 
19226.) 26;217| 11,059,261 3) (380 3,165,054 OioveeaeT 62-1 3, 752, 828 37-9 10,026,055 
1923. Bi rlt2| sto Ors, 970 3,399 3,325,809 7,637,485 68-2 3,561,949 31-8 11,199,434 
1924. 27,467| 13,988,909 eos 2,821,177 8,857,177 68-8 4,011,920 31-2 12,869,097 
1925. 28,361) 14,964,785} 3,587) 3,824,924) 9,570,311] 67-7 4,560,356] 32-3 | 14,130,667 
1926. 27,965| 14,542,485 3,543 3,144, 866 9,656, 190 71-7 3,821,473 28-3 13,477, 663 
1927. 36,162} 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461]| 11,863,931 67-8 5,624,380 82-2 17,488,311 
1928. 30,575) 17,435,176 3,973 3,270,591] 13,882,592 74-2 4,387,849 25-8 18,720, 441 
1929. 25,917) 13,741,071} 2,400) 2,323,351)) 9,689,718) 70-7 4,009,929} 29-3} 138,699,647 
1930. 24,100| 14,489,045 2,063 1,684,576) 10,955,113 74-0 3, 848,221 26-0 14, 803 , 334 
1931. 25,830! 15,869,553 1,821 1,749,231) 19,433, 737 70:6 4,755,337 29-4 16,189,074 
1932. 19,8541 15,255,970| 2,061] 2,681,078] 13,242,773| 73-7 4,717,877| > 26-3 17, 960, 650 


1 Figures include duplication where cargoes use two or more canals. 


2 Third lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21, 1914. 
3 Fourth lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Sept. 18, 1919. 
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45.—Distribution of Total Freight Traffic on Canals, by Months, navigation seasons 


1926-32.1 

Month. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Janvaryoneeiaee - ; = = ~ - 
ADT SSeSe vate - 673,811 111,161 Tilals 39. 294,038 859,121 912,999 
May Pepe e Le 1,691, 689 2,426,701 2,452,368 | 2,155,653 2,023,607) 2,676,774 2,235,860 
UNO noes oc 2,309,478 2,497,073 2,583,737 2,165,033 1,966,064 2,243,120 2.346, 107 
Daly Sere ean. 2,123,356 1,975,204 2,621,168 1,875,862 DO 1dds (2a 1,987,980 PAS PA Pai hs: 
AIP UStis es ccna 1,710,017 2,468,196 2,843,453 1,899,269 2,319,748 | 2,080,946 2,439, 664 
September.....} 1,880,044 2,596,336 2,502, 805 1,775,010 | > :2, 226./704 2,066, 567 2,687,235 
October. 1.45. 2,039,909 2,646,216 2,792,983 1,759,939 2,170, 635 2,064,330 2,578, 860 
November..... 1 o22 C04 2,022,010 2,540, 168 1,258,485 1,493 , 992 2,012,871 2,232,162 
December...... 200,406 182, 223 272,063 99,084 152,773 197,365 254,185 
Totals!.....| 13,477,663 | 17,488,311 | 18,720,441 | 13,699,647 | 14,803,334 | 16,189,074 | 17,960,650 


1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


46.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1931 and 1932.1 


Agricultural] Animal 


Manu- Forest Mine 
Year and Canal. Products. | Products. factures. Products. | Products. Total 
1931. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Sault Ste, Marie............ 1,650,677 216 316,376 35,463 216,835 2,219,567 
W ella: 4 .x0e8. Oe. gee tee 3,160,564 2,049 1,191,813 349,557 | 2,569,903 7,273,886 
Sts LAWLENCE cca sees 2,939, 504 9,641 1,154,906 482,069 1,450, 860 6,036,980 
CHamibliy aa cme. eee 2e308 63 600 12,542 34,778 50,336 
Sty Peters ..Ae ch. Wome 3,020 Tb yee aaa 20, 933 19,307 47,528 
Munta vaccine eee - - 878 889 
ObTa War cignersbicercsres Seen 690 1,539 82,430 18,399 389, 861 492,919 
Rid@aisscoctadoun cee eee 360 901 25213 914 133 Qieo2t 
“EPONCES ES Tae ee OL 119 21 1,059 21,195 778 23,172 
SteeAndrewss. me eee eee 20 243 795 7,813 7,405 16,276 

Totals!..<: 24+ 7,797,307 15,830 | 2,776,308 948,891 | 4,690,738 | 16,189,074 

1932. 

Sault Ste. Marie. :......0.-. 1,814,139 530 338,560 Q4tS: 159, 859 2,337,201 
Welland eet iert..u.cccte terion an 4,122,825 333 1,722,081 313,340 | 2,378,881 8,537,460 
Stmbawrence=......tcoteesees 3,676,089 11,241 1,539,464 413,361 1,053, 645 6, 693, 800 
Chambly-te we er eee 1,180 85 8,000 3,083 17,002 29,350 
Stubeterss.. cic. ose eee oe 5,891 936 5,452 13,478 15,074 40,831 
MGW Aca fs ls cata keh auisole - - 400 24 - 424 
OtaAWasaetone te ete ee 732 767 92,531 7,365 152,128 Pee AR 
IR TQCAUN si. fe ci oaisecct tee os com 309 440 23,279 587 1,075 25,690 
ALTE iene Secs tsa Ps ins we eco tek 89 itd, 772 3,644 667 5,189 
Sty Andrews-.ls.< ante gecee 23 280 1,395 24,892 10,592 37,182 

Notalsy. (5.2883 9,621,277 14,629 | 3,731,934 803,887 | 3,788,923 | 17,960,650 


1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


47.—Principal Articles Carried through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 
1929-32.1 


Article. 


1 bya nig Men ree Lhe 
Cornk J, fc See: Gc pee 


TI OL tek ecads act clate ee ad 
STAR SCO 4 Marae, ite ote ees 


1929. 19380. 

tons. tons, 
845 , 346 421,940 
127,398 P24 0o0 
514, 784 249,264 
125,574 126,169 
51,360 61,453 
37 1 
3,905, 653 5,400,500 
532, 984 583,488 
21,827 8,764 


See end of table, next page, for footnote. 


1931. 


tons. 


4,842,445 
826,373 
3,794 


tons. 
617,255 
1 


445,151 
428,181 
537, 968 
60, 544 
32,281 
6,622,237 
176,457 
2,313 


Increase 
in 1932. 


278,221 
450,862 


32,276 
1,799, 792 


Decrease 
in 1932. 


157,477 
3, 667 


49,916 
1,481 


“ 
4 
<i 
_ 
‘ 
= 
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47.—Principal Articles Carried through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 
; 1929-32!—concluded. 


; Increase Decrease 
Article. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. in 1932. in 1932. 
tons tons tons. tons tos tons 

Other milled products....... 88,084 58), £13 73,016 84,749 11, 733 - 
Fruits and vegetables....... 12,758 8,376 7,055 5,248 - 1,807 
IO PRLOCS ieuaa. +. shine tte. 2,870 2,587 2,486 8,892 6,406 - 
MVie BEOGK a soch . i ee ls ae 506 424 390 “E250 - 140 
Poultry, game and fish...... 3,115 1,863 1,637 1,900 263 - 
Joressed. meats; ....isc.cee.. 12 78 35 297 262 - 
Other packing-house pro- 

GUGLI tee Meee, take oe ISB! 1,572 3,351 2,052 ~ 1,299 
Hides and leather........... 624 | 303 
WioGlin: satis. teeta co ts 506 316 10,417 10,130 - 287 
All other animal products... Sar 9,684 
Agricultura] implements..... 14,408 3,932 1,743 3,776 2,033 - 
Cement, bricks and lime.... Weote 14,861 17,246 33, 294 16,048 - 
Household goods and furni- ; : 

LHL cias<) den ae coe Bitte ee eee 585 844 503 234 = 269 
Iron, pig and bloom........ 89,720 60,969 37,100 13,594 - 23,506 
Tron and steel, all other..... 633,451 317,017 174,144 146,929 - 27,215 
yacaionemnrruts ber upec ce 2 2 226, 807 545,803 318,996 ~ 
Petroleum and other oils.... 494,943 891,169 900,716 784 , 303 - 116,413 
Neale ae eee cukeoss s 323,126 306, 183 403 ,351 438,612 35,261 - 
OL eicoangh cake eRe Re ee ete 21,560 233202 35, 196 49,739 14,543 - 
Wines, liquors and beer..... 19,210 26,364 29,123 16,591 - 12 532 
Merchandise not enumerated| 1,020,118 1,003,082 950,379 1,415, 033 464, 654 - 
(Bersih okie Berean SERA A 3 3 200,472 284,026 83, 554 - 
URW OO Agee siicie «6s bbuwe « 1,064,724 | 1,158,837 644,599 731,085 86,486 - 
Sav lumber. 2.5 ic o's eben’ 130,779 91,467 66, 404 57,128 - 9,276 
Scared tiMiDer.. J c:.4 knee 14,295 6,977 7,285 2,578 - “4,707 
oblate Ode tte eg acs «s/s deemion 1,218 3,904 OPN 1,162 - 955 
Other, woods. fuc...c. ste a 2195 25,503 28,014 11,934 ~ 16,080 
Ela ncOadleas ot tools s 00 vsccmakx 96,815 148,302 165, 609 275,262 109, 653 - 
SLR ECE ES. 5 ec a ee le 1,862,106 2,347,398 2,962,734 2,745,576 - 217,158 
(CS Wi AAR ey ae Besta? 52,262 20,502 229,298 316,295 86,997 - 
WonperOlrenneten oe ule 9,152 30, 848 22,294 6, 234 - 16,060 
ATOM PORE roti Sore ee oe alee ule 267,392 120, 284 338,518 54,290 - 284, 228 
WO EUOTIODE etn s os fe tne oe 36,120 86,072 S202 3,534 - 28,838 
ANG ONC Aree Ceke Gan th, Plea nO42 le te Ootl Tho 939,913 387, 732 - 552,181 

Totals!........... 13,699,647 | 14,803,334 | 16,189,074 | 17,960,650 | 1,771,576! - 
1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or morecanals. 2 Included with petroleum and 
other oils. 3 Included with merchandise not enumerated. 4 Net increase. 


48.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1931 and 1932.1 


Wim ‘Canidianto From Canadian to | From United States | From United States 


A United States to United States to Canadian 
Canadian Ports. Ports. Ports. Ports. 
Year nad Canal. a 
Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down, Up. Down. 
1931. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Sault Ste. Marie... 284,064] 1,717,729 2,875 41,815 14,014 21,931 113,132 24,007 
Welland..... han 544,522) 2,961,981 253, 080 30,487 174,510) 296,354 15,041] 2,997,911 
St. Lawrence...... 1,393,002] 3,058,746} 297,227 10, 299 20,770 13, 840 81,076} 1,162,020 
Chambly 325.600. 21,310 811 13,811 - - - - 14,904 
DS pHaOUCrSL. . od ee. 6,214 36,929 = 4,317 ~ - 68 - 
Minersays <...,1;..cee ee 16 - - - - 11 ~ 862 
OPER WAS cc. dee Seek 75,981 411,075 - 1,084 - - 4,779 - 
TR ACAM, | <i tn poya cies 23,337 4,184 ~ - - - - 
LS ee Cea ae 10,240} 12,932 - - - - - - 
St. Andrews....... 15,079 1,197 - - -|° _ - - 


Totals'........| 2,373,765) 8,205,584) 566,493 88,002} 209,294) 332,136) 214,096) 4,199,704 


1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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48.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1931 and 
1932'\— concluded. 


From Canadian to 


From Canadian to |From United States|From United States 


é United States to United States to Canadian 
Year and Canal. Canadian Ports. Ports. Ports. Ports. 
Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. - tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1932. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 289,886) 1,780,829 13,035 43,524 27,088 43,324 122,866 16, 649 
Welland™...tc02...0% 606,989] 3,475,249 393 , 650 87,850 321,148 507,119 32) 1o9 noni donelO 
St. Lawrence...... 1,488,448] 3,405,595 352,951 40,147 104, 642 34,371 252,995} 1,014,651 
@hamibly.— eee. 11, 833 1,641 5,718 - - - - 10,158 
DStabetcersaicdent 10,827 27,808 879 1,300 - ~ - iW 
INMULr ay ee nace 400 = - 24 - = - ~ 
Ottawascue tee 84,159 165,529 - 2,567 _ - 1,268 - 
Rideau. tices 22,652 3,038 - - - - - - 
EVent tect cce ne 2,598 2,591 - - - - - - 
St. Andrews....... 34,726 2,456 - - - - - - 
Totals'........| 2,552,518] 8,864,736} 766,233! 175,412} 452,878] 584,814) 409,268) 4,154,791 
Total Traffic by Origin of Cargo. Increase (++) 
Direction. Total or De- 
Year and Canal. a Ss Sg 8 Sc Cara ereeae (—) 
nite * lon Previous 
Up. Down Canada. States Vieat. 
; tons tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1931. 
Paultistes Mariess «00 see 414,085 1,805,482 2,057 , 552 162,015 2,219,567|+- 528,096 
WiellanGicy. eu ticc\cdncie Maer 987,153 6, 286, 733 3,947, 133 BH020;005 7,273,886|+ 1,185,976 
St Wa wrenc@.ns..4..c. eee 1,792,075 4,244,905 4,793,891 1, 243,089 6,036,980; — 142,043 
Whiaanibl yb casas aneuoak ater 34,621 1505) 35,432 14,904 50,336] — 49, 662 
Steiheters 2c. ote oe 6, 282 41,246 47,460 68 47,528] — 12,445 
IMSS. oes Scns Led ae OE. 16 873 16 873 889] — 1,427 
Osta WaseR Ey Sr tee 80, 760 412,159 485 , 284 7,635 492,919) — 48,014 
RveaUL Sans eer en ee 23,0048 4,184 27,521 - 27,521|— 689 
ADRIAN .c, cote ee octane ae 10,240 12, 932 PAS 5 A ~ 23,172|— 613 
SUMANCTEWS.n 4. cue eee 15,079 1,197 16,276 - 16,276|— 73,439 
Totals). \csscsb eed: 3,363,648) 12,825,426) 11,433,737| 4,755,337] 16,189,074/+ 1,385,740 
1932. 
Sault: Ste. Maries. s<.<.ces8 452,875 1, 884,326 QM STE 199, 486 2,337,201/+ 117,634 
Weellandiere: tice teen 1,353, 926 7,183,534 5,055,515 3,481,945 8,537,460}+ 1,263,574 
Sha WTEN CC. cc caren eee 2,199,036 4,494, 764 5, 668, 797 1,025,003 6,693,800/+ 656,820 
@hamibl yearn re ieoon 11,799 13, 992 15,358 29 ,350| — 20,986 
Strbeters:s.c.kemeews Rae 11, 706 29,125 40,814 17 40, 831|— 6,697 
IMMER ANS eet e daeaaee hice, ee 400 24 424 - 424|— 465 
Ottawa. a: So CE ee 85,427 168, 096 952,255 1,268 253,523|— 239,396 
EULGOA Wieeecters sete an 22,652 , 038 25,690 = 25,690] — 1,831 
Trent ,.: oe eee Cee 2,598 2,591 5,189 - 5,189) — 17, 983 
Str Andrewesen sie 34,726 2,456 37, 182 - 37, 182)+ 20,906 
Potalse a & 4,180,897) 13,779,753) 13,237,578] 4,723,077) 17,969,659|/+ 1,771,576 


1Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


49.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 1927-32. 


Norrt.—For corresponding figures for 1920-24, see p. 636 of the 1925 Year Book and for 1925-26, p. 668 of the 
1980 Year Book. 


Canadian Vessels. 


United States Vessels. 


Canal and Year. 


Registered Registered 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
tons. tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie— 

LOD aera Sanuces ckctenser: 2,818 3,269, 942 421 1,214,782 
TOD Sheen eat. eee rks 2,940 3,415,478 418 til Ont 
LODO er ere ONS Cine fe 3,145 3,401, 058 440 1,475,774 
LOSO Ree eon cen 2,595 2,622,448 362 859, 128 
LOS Tt A eee 2,864 3,195,482 230 611,128 
1932 eee cere cat 2,951 3,172,136 148 284 ,339 


Total Total 
Passen- Freight 
gers. Carried. 
tons. 
34, 483 1,470,551 
34, 289 2,007,137 
35007 2,374,119 
27,831 1,691,471 
20, 626 2,219,567 
14,330 2,337,201 
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49.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 


Canal and Year. 


Welland— 


NOB Dirrarcte cue etsy s'arisie = <)o6G 
VOD eR tn chs ciattest ota iat ete, ore 


BOG 2 Menahem innit. dale s otelois 


ee ee 


Canadian Vessels. 


No. 


1927-32—-concluded. 


United States Vessels. 


Registered 
Tonnage. No. 


tons. 
5,811,180 1,150 
5,598,493 1,222 
3, 835, 740 551 
5, 028,583 629 
6,076,320 868 
6,076,197 1,239 
7,370,693 1,110 
7,416, 426 1,258 
5,470, 265 513 
5,759,178 342 
5,685,318 265 
5,510,025 320 
67,402 870 
52,679 750 
55,559 569 
26,497 472 
Dono l 194 
15,045 116 
58,840 19 
65,306 20 
69, 689 27 
76,861 |. 20 
69, 849 22 
61, 233 70 
104, 893 141 
46,081 86 
37,316 148 
66, 128 164 
70, 988 180 
11,288 114 
553, 140 193 
606, 187 178 
652,730 106 
687, 987 49 
618, 807 24 
275 , 898 26 
84,081 30 
78,368 19 
64,259 17 
51,104 11 
45, 843 6 
42,895 11 
82,411 79 
81,899 22 
64,588 29 
54,614 14 
53,160 32 
35,509 17 
70,019 - 
74,259 - 
89, 867 ~ 
115,645 - 
30,475 - 
55,744 - 
17,472,601 4,013 
17,435,176 3,973 
13,741,071 2,400 
14,489,045 2,063 
15,869,553 1,821 


15, 255,970 2,061 


Registered 


Tonnage. 


tons. 


1,039,417 
1,051,464 
450,910 
545, 984 
942,973 
2,150, 688 


960, 201 
922,377 
307,175 
211, 882 
167,981 
224,456 


107,370 
93 , 983 
67,869 
55,492 
16, 259 
10,384 


5,345 
6, 287 
4,749 
2,923 
4,270 
6,304 


10,724 
1, 282 
2,747 
3,572 
3,879 
1,523 


23,055 
23,014 
12,209 
5, 013 
1,984 
2, 833 


1,525 
685 


3,364,461 
3,270, 591 
2,323,350 
1, 684,576 
1,749,231 
2,681,078 


701 
Total Total 
Passen- Freight 
gers. Carried. 
tons. 
~ 7,247,459 
= 7,439,617 
7 4,769, 866 
1,580 6, 087,910 
6, 887 7,278, 886 
5,951 8,537,460 
87,567 7,912,952 
85, 926 8,411,542 
71,405 5,718,651 
51,848 6,179,023 
43 , 866 6, 036, 980 
1, 784 6, 693, 800 
609 204, 536 
446 179, 868 
318 123,077 
164 99,998 
158 50,336 
60 29,350 
302 46,306 
174 52,848 
370 49,650 
194 59,973 
126 47,528 
215 40,831 
8,339 712 
2.325 1,385 
- 4,875 
- 2,316 
60 889 
88 424 
27,565 455,759 
24,116 487, 786 
22,995 537,037 
22, 982 540, 933 
24,648 492,919 
- 253 , 523 
3,803 57,951 
1,441 51,999 
1,115 45,901 
785 28,210 
793 27,521 
613 25, 690 
47,954 27,754 
39,291 36,311 
33, 908 17,843 
26, 989 23,785 
29, 267 28,102 
21,027 5,189 
262 64,331 
138 51,948 
1,084 58,628 
893 89,715 
202 16,276 
121 37, 182 
210,884 17,488,311 
188, 046 18,720,441 
164,552 13, 699, 647 
133,266 14,803,334 
126, 633 16,189,074 
44,189 17, 960,650 


1Totals include duplications where vessels use two or more canals, 
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The Panama CanaJ.'—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 


traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route 
to that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital 
importance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, 
and while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the War the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but, with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic 
between our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring, and, while the proportion carried 
in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has never- 
theless assumed considerable proportions. During the year ended June 30, 19382, 
as will be seen from Table 50, a tonnage of 65,959 originating on our eastern coast 
and a total of 574,317 tons destined for our western coast were carried westward 
through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific to 


Atlantic ports is illustrated by the 3,479,778 tons originating at western ports and __ 


561,805 tons destined for eastern Canadian ports locked through in the same period. 
Strictly intercoastal Canadian cargo during the year aggregated 90,802 long tons. 
The canal is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern and Western 
Canada. 


The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year ended 
June 30, 1932, records a decrease from 1931 of from 5,529 to 4,506 in the number 
of transits, a decrease from 27,792,146 to 23,625,419 in canal net tonnage and 
decreases from $24,645,457 to $20,707,377 in tolls collected, and from 25,082,800 
to 19,807,998 in tons of cargo carried (Table 51). 


With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of - 


United States registration carried 8,835,055 tons, or 44-6 p.c. of the total cargo 
of 19,807,998 tons locked through in the year 1932. British vessels carried 4,638,068 
tons, or 23-4 p.c., Japanese vessels 1,031,704 tons, or 5-2 p.c., German vessels 
1,078,738 tons, or 5-4 p.c. and Norwegian vessels 1,427,284 tons, or 7-2 p.c. 


1Revised, and figures supplied, by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 


50.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-32. 


Originating on— Destined for— 
Year. - 

Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 
West Coast.|East Coast.|/West Coast.|East Coast. 

long tons. | long tons. || long tons. | long tons. 
LO 8 Sen ane cairn leer eat doen gs aon on pek oti et seme fo 125, 638 39,561 126,414 16,558 
MG 2 De 70 sak osc rou ver vs PrerRUShale a eLSis. bls CORMECRD Shs PSE ROE aia 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
SZ ane PS a EM RB ee en pein ocath AOE 604,546 92,939 101,588 125, 283 
1 OD 4 srt vemies o Neto Uhabieis See ES ie erence Pete ices a 225,102 110, 677 141, 086 197,204 
HOD Dates sens son's Sociale ay Gn Gt aLae ea he ok a ee eee 1,082, 282 121,803 158, 709 379, 284 
Occ cares. avs, ¢<te canes Gate cee RE MRI et cee ae 1,650, 855 160,196 168, 295 614,580 
Oe teeta io ess\elclaunnsre ois « Stn eater cee or cea eee ee 1,548, 783 207, 003 248, 009 803,418 
D2 Srordee cokers sheSksneys epbesis Soe PEE ea ie PORE Ce ane 2,845,675 168 , 287 268 , 960 394,173 
Oe Orem eV wo icc ate chertye 4a 610¥o si GROEN CRA aE Ee eee 2,578, 982 202,522 226,810 510,475 
TOS nc ehoeiterbtaa dcve sisi wloslee d teste Pan te EERE eens 1,947,277 261,532 179,242 189, 349 
BOS woceapeteaetenawetandesvond be sarchshe ohoiintmes ORIN aR a iacke Oe ene 3,020,100 110,924 967,100 517,410 


1039, A eee ciety de ee ee 3,479,778 65,959 574,317 561, 805 


is 
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51.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 
30, 1915-32. 


Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Year. Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels. Lect Vessels. Tonnage: Vessels. i oniees. 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 

522 | 2,070,993 5DS. 11 2ecliny 460 1,075 4,888,454 

396 1,369,019 362 1,725,095 758 3,094,114 

874 | 2,929,260 929 | 4,129,303 1,803 7,058, 563 

915 2,639,300 1,154 4,892,731 2,069 7,532,031 

857 2,740, 254 1,167 4,176,367 2,024 6,916,621 
1,180 | 4,092,516 1,298 | 5,281,983 2,478 | 9,374,499 
1,471 5,892,078 1,421 5,707,136 2,892 11,599,214 
1,509 | 5,495,934 1,227 | 5,388,976 2,736 |. 10,884,910 
2,125 7,086,259 1,842 | 12,481,616 3,967 19,567,875 
2,740 | 7,860,100 2,490 | 19,134,610 5,230 | 26,994,710 
2,413 | 7,398,397 2,260 | 16,560,439 4,673 | 23,958,836 
2,760 | 8,037,097 2,487 | 18,000,351 5,197 | 26,037,448 
2,888 | 8,583,327 2,587 | 19,164,888 5,475 | 27,748,215 
3,384 | 8,310,134 3,072 | 21,320,575 6,456 | 29,630,709 
3,348 | 9,882,520 3,065 | 20,780,486 6,413 | 30,663,006 
3,185 9,475,725 3,050 | 20,554,507 6,185 30, 030, 232 
2,804 | 6,680,429 2,725 | 18,402,371 5,529 | 25,082,800 
2,344 | 5,635,358 2,162 | 14,172,640 4,506 | 19,807,998 


PART IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea-going 

shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping; and (3) coasting 
trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going vessels arriving 
or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. Lawrence River 
ports up to Montreal. Inland international shipping is the term used to cover 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and inter- 
national rivers and on lakes and rivers accessible to shipping from United States 
ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, etc. (Ferriage is, however, excluded from 
this and other classes of shipping.) Coastwise shipping or the coasting trade covers 
shipping between one Canadian port and another on the Atlantic coast, on the 
Pacific coast and on the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes and rivers 
accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated Canadian 
waterways such as the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, ete. 
é Whereas, in the case of most countries of such extensive coast line, the ocean 
shipping is much the more important, in Canada, the shipping on inland waters, while 
finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares, almost 
equally with that on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the attention devoted to 
water traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the international 
trade of the world; consequently, the statistics of inland international shipping are 
included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 52, while those of sea-going 
shipping alone will be found in Table 53. 


Tables 52-60, following, have been compiled or revised from the Shipping Re- 
port of the Department of National Revenue for the fiseal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 
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—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels and Ferriage) Arrived 
” at and Departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-06, and 
Mar. 31, 1907-32. 


Norr.—For the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Fiscal Y JB ati a ae 
iscal Year. ons ons ons onnage. 
No Register. No Register. No. Register. 
OYE oe Ose. 25 eee 4,319} 6,694,133] 30,211] 8,540,089} 33,302} 10,795,586) 26,029,808 
[902 sceiarta et cmoreiece sis bre 4,363 6,865,924| 33,202 9,654,528] 40,148) 13,504,952} 30,025,404 
L908 eee as SR a eke 4,647| 7,753,788) 31,534) 10,482,940) 53,545! 15,418,315) 33,655,043 
LOOA Stes. toereriee tess abe 4,997 8,045,817} 30,934 9,955,290) 35,739] 13,201,098) 31,202,205 
[90S :ck6 sees Somer cies e a tee 4° 614 8,034,652] 29,729} 11,047,447] 35,647) 13,195,721] 32,277,820 
£906.36... Fe REE i 5,104 9,059,453} 32,239} 11,241,915) 37,644} 14,480,804] 34,732,172 
LOGTOEIMOS hE enn cock ke 4,488] 7,576,721} 30,654} 11,582,409] 25,263) 11,436,761] 30,595,891 
PODS erates eee eee 6,356] 10,329,515} 28,795} 11,717,846} 40,461) 17,527,670) 39,575,031 
1909 peereet.. tee eee cs bee 5,795} 10,405,370} 29,247) 13,805,790} 38,677] 16,490,443) 40,701,603 
TON) Serre een ee 5,780) 11,038,709} 28,635} 15,680,534) 41,650) .17,848,748] 44,567,991 
WOU eee mes vecer ain a eG 6,870} 12,712,337} 29,670} 16,380,146] 40,892} 18,337,062) 47,429,545 
AGO ees. aac tna iad oe oC 6,766] 18,342,929) 27,949} 18,069,983} 45,399} 21,560,215) 52,973,127 
[OLS eae tee See cece 7,307| 138,896,353] 42,624} 20,677,938} 47,303} 23,275,492) 57,849,783 
HOA csc cterehe cs: Bode Re, cans act ees 7,418) 15,711,849) 30,234) 17,026,121) 55,835} 29,181,513) 61,919,483 
LOUD sce seers. dh dard ot ee 6,949 13,931,091} 29,359) 17,504,751] 48,635] 22,168,311} 53,604,153 - 
UGG nee an s. Monge tases 6,817] 12,417,944] 37,900} 17,372,836] 75,411} 27,930,318} 57,721,098 
sO AWS aoa aeaieey Ai cates te thc 7,387| 16,144,873] 39,978) 20,290,252] 74,850} 29,277,419] 65,712,544 
TOUS Sarasa eee eer 7,337| 16,959,790] 34,786) 19,890,461] 70,781} 29,952,237} 66,802,488 
OE ee terceece eon onto ec er ers 6,099} 14,054,166) 37,023) 17,567,061) 52,273) 21,607,821) 53,229,048 
1920 Aes, Pee pare 5,511] 12,320,994] 37,388} 16,869,619} 52,827) 20,302,920) 49,493,533 
DOD Ares soe sees eet rae eecce e a aeaer ote 4,526} 10,545,619] 39,877] 22,236,692} 50,370} 21,866,049) 54,648,630 
QD De ceasstevemtis neta he ee oe 4,239] 10,471,403} 36,679} 20,029,572} 61,114] 26,164,278) 56,665,253 
OOS tere oh cnet wees eee eee 4,869] 13,868,905} 59,364} 26,423,287] 87,199} 32,110,991] 72,403,183 
AQ24 2 Sen, Sere eee 5,187) 15,158,994} 53,945} 28,216,588} 80,700} 31,571,791) 74,947,373 
192 by .4+. one. Mao ee ante cbt 5,763} 16,463,204) 44,432} 26,620,979) 84,084) 34,854,868) 77,939,051 
IIOP ea Re atial Wiinsns” hie Mise Ws Fite 6,515) 17,749,067) 34,010) 23,149,028} 55,109} 34,348,732] 75,246,827 
1927 dares: 4a. ay ee 6, 448 18,117,525} 34,015} 25,692,591) 62,344) 33,521,543] 77,331,659 
TOD Seton ne ee ee gene 6,253} 18,738,027) 38,497] 28,453,951] 67,771) 36,611,819] 88,803,797 
1020 wre ise nas. Seeee 6,400} 21,625,660) 39,038) 29,792,258] 75,745} 42,317,309] 93,735,227 
OS 0) 45 eas Meio cine eetstcdi sors 5,634] 20,171,383] 40,251] 29,137,798} 107,925} 40,129,608) 89,438,789 
19305 Fy Hae Geek bones 5,826] 20,008,005} 33,877) 29,541,844] 83,383} 41,362,027) 90,911,876 
NOS D, reeceenat ch scte mets niece ae 5,754] 19,025,391} 30,978) 27,683,791) 72,577| 36,727,215) 838,486,397 


Section 1.—Ocean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Ocean- 
going vessels of that time were crude wooden sailing craft of but 20 or 30 tons 
burden, to be entrusted only to skilful and hardy mariners for navigation through 
little known seas. Later on exploration and settlement produced a larger volume 
of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in Canada by the French assumed 
some dimensions that traffic became important. The first ocean-going vessels in 
Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers in New France, 
and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, realizing the 
advantages offered to the industry by the timber resources available, gave it every 
encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other points along 
the St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments in the Maritime 
Provinces and on the western coast, have formed the principal bases of Canadian 
shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, 
crossed the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic 
under steam power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well-known 
steam-ship line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden 
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ships were used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after 
the introduction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had 
shifted to New York and its terminal was moved thither from Halifax. The Allan 
line had a somewhat similar early history but remained a purely Canadian company, 
In addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion 
Government operate fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 

In the following tables statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1932 (Table 53); of 
the nationalities, tonnages of freight carried, and numbers of crews of vessels entered - 
and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1931 and 1932 (Table 54); 
of entrances and clearances of sea-going and all ships at principal ports (Table 59); 
and of the countries whence arrived and to which departed (Table 55). The num- 
bers and particularly the tonnages of vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports, 
in both ocean and coasting trade, indicate clearly the predominance of British 
and Canadian shipping over that of all other nations. This is particularly the case 
on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American trade 
is handled. The figures in Table 53 show a significant and fairly steady expansion 
in the total of ocean shipping through Canadian ports since the beginning of the 
century, with a relatively slight decline in the latest year. 


53.—_Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-32. 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 


;  —_—_—|—- |__| _ Total 
Perel Year. No Tons No Tons No Tons Tonnage. 
: Register. Register. : Register. 

LEC] ure tee sts SRS OCR RE 4,319 6,694,133 9,910 1,677,138} 12,476 6,171,791} 14,543,062 
TOO Dee ie Ges Berea es ab ces 4,363 6,865,924) 11,413 1,937,227] 14,530 5,928,237) 14,731,488 
LU ett oe 4,647 7,758,788) 11,282 2,085,568] 12,403 6,001,819] 15,841,175 
TROD Wo ae ee ear 4,997 8,045,817) 11,045 1,979,803} 14,002 5,801,085) 15,826,705 
EO cia aed takes < cis aie vibes 4,614 8,034,652) 11,279 2,269,834} 11,904 on 283, 969} 15,588,455 
DU ene cads ceo ie crores « asus 5,104 9,059,453} 12,201 2,304,942) 12,511 5,479,034) 16,843,429 
1907 (OUNOS2) Ac dete sais s%s. oe o> 4,488 4,076,021 7,880 1,899,141 8,107 4,429,012} 138,904,874 

PR EC co METS ie Sis 5 le Meiocs 6,356} 10,329,515} 10,562 2,606,660} 12,886 6,555,096} 19,491,271 
1908 OS ae Ge tl Cae ae ee 5,795); 10,405,370} 10,946 2,806,278} 13,441 6,554,228) 19,765,876 
DOM DBentsierne Cate nwt tele oes si 2 OE 5,780} 11,088,709} 10,875 3,498,361) 13,147 6,267,243] 20,804,313 
20S hy eS Se eee 6,870} 12,712,337] 10,607 3,041,998) 12,467 6,242,851] 22,297,186 
LD Beyer eee o 5 weenie ialbetorns wi cease 6,766] 18,342,929] 10,966 4,618,163] 15,134 6,628,513] 24,589,605 
Mi citer cecrete ote, SURO ane Toa. o: 5co > vole 7,307| 13,896,353] 11,810 4,530,835] 16,549 7,803,910} 26,231,098 
Uh 8 ae ee ee ee 7,418] 15,711,849) 12,786 5,160,799) 15,811 8,695,838] 29,568,486 
CRIS SA, Se eee ere ae 6,949] 18,931,091] 11,903 4,005,011] 15,060 7,466,484! 25,402,586 
OS eae R Bede oat cise ao wie Be 6,817} 12,417,944) 12,386 3,894,731] 18,559 8,514,975) 24,827,650 
11 By (GRR SES i Pn 7,387; 16,144,873) 12,241 4,343,448] 18,500 8,778,753} 29,267,074 
PET Steet ney Oe aie) + el vic cle 2 b008 7,337| 16,959,790} 10,998 4,343,853) 16,597} 11,483,484) 32,787,127 
ES een cot eta eee eee 6,099] 14,054,166} 11,115 3,758,528) 15,1382 7,448,699} 25,261,393 
ND ec ins yee a Rika 63 «oa e2eht 5,511] 12,320,994] 11,994 4,434,634] 17,353 8,489,126] 25,244,754 


4,526] 10,545,619} 12,490) 5,510,484) 17,624) 8,860,626) 24,916,729 
4,239} 10,471,403) 14,929} 6,861,202} 17,170) 10,261,865) 27,594,470 
4,869] 13,868,905} 16,693] 7,463,809} 17,493) 12,945,623] 34,278,337 
5,187} 15,158,994) 16,778} 7,698,045} 16,795) 14,161,363] 37,018,402 
5,763] 16,463,204) 17,779) 7,966,193) 17,314) 16,551,629) 40,981,026 


6,515] 17,749,067} 17,906} 9,703,054] 18,117} 18,202,875] 45,654,996 
6,448] 18,117,525} 16,746) 8,926,138) 19,111) 19,106,106) 46,149,769 
6,253] 18,738,027} 16,716) 9,021,264) 18,561) 20,455,343) 48,214,634 


MN ecraroe oes over l + eine vin fed 6,400} 21,625,660} 18,005] 9,235,036) 21,021) 23,547,831) 54,408,527 
PSOE ere NOT - Seid oe « one 5,634] 20,171,383) 18,145) 9,673,948) 19,689] 23,146,901} 52,992,232 
Tet Sank AGC DOREY Damon 5,826} 20,008,005} 17,865) 11,707,129) 17,906) 22,885,015) 54,600,149 
LUE? Seige: CORO DAG Eee 5,754| 19,025,391) 15,919] 11,808,667} 16,604) 21,506,183} 52,340,241 
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54.—Details, by Nationality, of Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) 
Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 


1932. 
Freight. 
Number Number 
: ; Tons 
Nationality. of re: of 
Vessels, — Tons sha at Crew 
Weight. went 
1931. 
ENTERED. 
British wie eeeeetas Sm ERO wee ee 2,962) 10,746,965) 2,671,576 272,269 271,623 
Gann dian maining ce ee eee 8,904 6,066,752] 1,330,623 23,754 240, 860 
Moreienc. Ue.) Sakae os ees a, Gee hee 8,871] 11,251,045} 3,461,880 54,013 265,214 
IP OUAIGS Sixers tales cee ee 20,737) 28,064,762) 7,464,075 350, 036 777,697 
CLEARED. 
British wer bsaean eden ee ee 2,864; 9,261,040] 3,984,518 501, 785 224,945 
Canadian tec cecakeer oe Cone nee 8,961} 5,640,377 920, 508 166, 657 227,008 
HOreignt,. SLI ck Lee ee. See eee eee 9,035} 11,633,970} 4,830,537 437,531 271,950 
TOURISE tice che eee ee * 20,866) 26,5385,387| 9,735,563) 1,105,973 723,993 
Torats, ENTERED AND CLEARED. 3 
Beitich... 4, \. Aone be oe eee 5,826) 20,008,005} 6,656,094 774, 054 496,568 
Ganvdianteter ence ce oak oe oe ee ees 17, 800| elt (07, 12912 12 fot tel 190,411 467, 868 
HOT OIE dente rr mae ee PR cc cae 17,906] 22,885,015} 8,292,417 491,544 537,164 
WPotalsres, | eee eee 41,597} 54,600,149) 17,199,642) 1,456,009) 1,501,600 
1932. 
ENTERED. 
IB EiGiS sec: See ee eee 5 5 sea ee: ee ee ee 2,925| 10,164,943 1,919,791 203,342 227,837 
Canadian! Us Sel Seek cae ke ee Ne 7,944) 6,082,973 1,681, 806 35,150 221,094 
HOTS IOieas. ee Ase tee © ERE eee 8,306} 10,755,294; 2,965,093). hoes 240, 685 
Totais 19,175} 27,003,210) 6,566,690 204,225 689, 616 
CLEARED. 
British soca ttn shia. 4 peed eee. Geena 2,829| 8,860,448} 4,324,046 304, 030 200, 640 
Canadians ...Uo52 22h Fis, a ite Pee 7,975| (5,725,694 686, 480 167,128 200, 683 
JN OR GIST: “eee Ree ee Er ee ee eee, het ae ote, 8,298] 10,750,889] 4,677,342 539, 990 241,174 
Totalsy.Foc..ockh sites soe ae 19,102} 25,337,031; 9,687,868} 1,011,148 642,497 
Torats, ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
SPIES Bch ps fern Woe Pecreahl Aeterna aaa 5,754) 19,025,391 6, 243, 837 507,372 428,477 
Canadian Sree Sb nie Rissa sot RP ane CRIES ola GA 15,919} 11,808,667 2,368, 286 202,278 421,777 
ORG ITI, | er oe ses, Wins WO Ane), Sede OE 16,604} 21,506,183) 7,642,435 Doo ae 481,859 
Motalsesor. jee ance 38,277] 52,840,241] 16,254,558) 1,265,373) 1,332,113 
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55.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1932. 
VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 
British. Canadian. Foreign. 
r No O. O. 
Cmairy of Tons Crew, of Tons Crew, of Tons Crew, 
Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.}| No. Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels sels. sels. 
Whence Arrived— 

Great Britaininc...s%: 928] 5,321,086} 109,039 23 62,016 769)| 162) 288,624; 4,212 
PANES GY VELL earch ees eo: woe 37} 250,010} 5,824 18 65, 368 733 4 13, 965 138 
British South Africa... . 29 102,722 1,422 - - - 8 26,505 294 
British West Indies..... 27 41,617 671 166] 460,124) 10,242) 152 198,484] 3,722 
Newfoundland.........5 598 424,051} 15,941 264 166,048 5, 997 144 201,451 Oo 2to 
New Zealand........... 9 62,589 1,431 1 3,260 42 6 21,841 204 
PAO UNORE Tees ed oranate. 25) ~ 256,217)" 58,250 7 61,805} 3,686 vf 44,302 870 
Other Br. possessions. . . 33 120, 100 1,992 - - ~ 21 72,500 839 
ATGentNG Cckes eee es 1 2,182 30 15 54,120 669 24 82,826 818 
USSF ACG) ee ee 56] 429,744) 10,014 - - - 74| 256,348 3,113 
CHUA Ie see nce rons 32| 144,014] 2,983 5 44, 227) Sa2n080 Gli 227. etl| 2,205 
Colom Di ger Pweg ig one's cs 3 7 30, 802 255 39) 2 218180) 0 me ect 3 12,150 99 
CUD ER rca iwate ~ - - 1 1,460 28 2 1,986 40 
Denmarks. erecid. diene - - - - ~ - 24 146,514) 4,172 
PETAR C ees cero as 11 72,783 1,503 — = 2 47 181, 253 3, 602 
Germany nose... 2Tileat225. 001) arb, 4 16 - - - 109} 513,362) 9,648 
Greecon bie rer. tee ese 3 ~ - - - = - 3 9,318 94 
Floliande stem. fits. oe 29) S253, 476\2 + 12522 - - - 80| 339,130} 4,170 
tale eyo ee hate oa 5 1onso2 160] - - 50} 207,805) 2,500 
Uapateaes eee ee AL 45} 299,581 7,360 19) 136,015)" 72103) 8256 | ets Ore st 15; 926 

IES CO ee eo eis ft eees 2 7,368 80 10 349 56 ~ 
INOE WAS sees ee ek ahi: - - - - - - 8 Wa 898 270 
POA Se ee eet 9 64,778 364 19} 105,692 813 5 24,087 179 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 184 13, 134 1,620) 159 29,548 1,844 28 18,055 550 
SESAME Hex ord <osecds 3 8, 159 95 - . - - 8 8,190 250 
WWCUEI ee minis o tedoeyt - - - - 44 179,641 4,205 
United States........... 442) 1,979,589] 46,645] 5,158] 4,564,672] 166,870] 5,651] 6,311,241] 159,240 
Séa Fisheries.......... 235 7,286 1,955}} 1,962 71,015} 17,162)) 1,248 64,527) 12,812 
Promiseatt 2 annie. 120 23,104 1,936 68 5,141 511 30 5,989 333 
Totals!............] 2,925|10,164,943| 227,837]| 7,944) 6,082,973) 221,094) 8,306|10, 755,294) 240,685 


To which Departed— 
Geestuibmtain...... 6s... 
ASC AMCeR oOo obc « oe 
Hong Kong. sa 
British Sith Africa. SE 
British Guiana.......... 
British West Indies..... 
Newifoundland.......... 
New Zealand........... 
Other Br. possessions... 
Argentina Em htete oe oceatel. 


er eo et See} 


CEOGRIS! pcs crents oa 
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VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


817| 4,550,475) 99,340 19 52,648 
46) 281,259} 6,412 8 30,952 
18} 187,037} 5,989 7 61,805 

6 25,054 296 1 4,485 
= = = 51} 183,962 
35 66,136) 2,533) 1383) 322,399 

753| 483,776) 17,040} 344) 160,793 

6 54,945} 1,514 id 25,420 
30} 107,138} 1,629 = = 
14 44,937} 1,044 13 45,056 
37| 147,954) 1,990 = = 
36! 161,216) 3,230 5 48,155 

7 35,570 267 38] 213,302 

2 4,172 86 8 15, 166 
48} 249,502} 5,641 2 4,090 
13 58,951 685 = = 

4 11,817 131 = = 
34} 113,479) 1,289 = = 

6 18, 689 201 = = 
28) 242,240) 6,734 23) 186,228 

3 123 19 22 5, 483 

5 34,594 301 14 81,301 

159 27,142} 1,931) 126 33,923 

432| 1,845,804] 37,947] 5,058] 4,129,899 

252 8,802} 2,303] 2,058 75, 652 
18 18,382) 1,297 12 292 


511 
1,741 


147,771 
12,620 


2,829| 8,860,448} 200,640) 7,975) 5,725,694) 200,683) 8, 298/10, 750,889) 241,174 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 


673, 617 
38,975 
32,701 
26,992 
35, 829 

143, 148 

202,028 
36, 002 

112,176 
93,088 

159, 679 
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Section 2.—Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginning with the birch-bark canoe of 
the American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat 
were realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was in general 
use, giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier traffic. 
The bateau and Durham boat came into common use after the migration of the 
U.E. Loyalists but soon gave place to larger vessels on the St. Lawrence and .the 
other main highways of the time. Original plans of the Lachine canal, calling for 
a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an illustration of the size of these 
primitive craft. : 

In the absence of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route 
from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal 
to Kingston transportation was by bateaw or Durham boat, from Kingston to 
Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from Queenston 
to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. The charge for 
transporting a barrel of rum from Montreal.to Kingston was from $3 to $3.50, 
and freight charges on other goods were proportions of this standard rate. 

In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson had 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Co. or the Molson Line. On lake 
Ontario, the Frontenac was used from 1817 on a weekly service between York and 
Prescott and, following this beginning, came a period of great activity in lake and - 
river shipping. In 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron by way of the Welland canal 
to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where previously there had not 
been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became . 
brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United 
States and grain to be brought back. In this period Canadian shipping made its 
profit by carrying American goods, for there was little traffic originating in the 
Canadian near-West. 

Upon the advent of steam railways, water-borne traffic did not decrease but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain is 
shipped via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic 
between lake Superior and lake Erie ranges between 60 and 80 million short tons 
per annum; the total traffic on these upper lakes alone is greater than that carried 
by all Canadian railways and about one-twelfth of that carried by all United States 
railways. 


Inland International Shipping.—Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports for the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1928-32, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 56. The total tonnages 
of inland international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 1920-82, 
were as follows: 1920, 24,248,779; 1921, 29,731,901; 1922, 29,070,783; 1923, 38,- 
124,846; 1924, 37,928,971; 1925, 36,958,025; 1926, 29,591,831; 1927, 31,181,890; 
1928, 35,589,163; 1929, 39,326,700; 1930, 36,446,557; 1931, 36,311,727; 1932, 
31,096,156. 
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56.—Canadian and United States Shipping on Rivers and Lakes between Canadian 
and United States Ports, exclusive of Ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Vessels Arrived— 
Canadian— 

Steam and motor................ No. 9,946 9,677 9,285 7,294 6, 984 
phone Toetsters. tose owe os fee 8, 689,990 9,496, 259 9,183,401 8, 666,392 7,504,571 
Num ber Of Crew jc esdesiied. «coke 276,095 280,107 271,221 236, 566 206, 243 

Sel We er eee se siks Le ces No. 330 270 1,276 519 210 
PLONE PERISLOR ao eoteok a ick 101,618 57,077 12227. 64,877 64,468 
INI DerOl CLOW css desedsceceuaeds 1,380 1,093 2,080 1iZoe 895 

United States— 

Steam ancdsmotor: ...cio.s cose. No. 23, 769 26, 261 42,989 32,229 27, 823 
‘Pons rowiater scat he ce his ee 7,609, 732 8,921,588 8,010,012 8,783,219 7,515, 197 
Num beret Crew... 2hheek sa. o0 cee 179, 096 196,118 261, 251 261, 605 221,906 

Sail. .....4.. Se aberestssl ris epaiate ers atelskoraratey No. 1,028 1,112 1,192 621 247 
NOMS FOSISUOD voices cists oo Salons 344, 292 512,827 284,945 255, 202 131,977 
Number of erow +. ee. 25.25. lek 2,993 4,604 2,758 1, 964 904 


Description of vessels— 


SSCA INA SOLOW oe oee-0:ccd 5.410 nies 6 os No. 12,818 25,395 39, 806 29,740 25,398 

PLCATNY DAGUIO Mae lisicts seta cine «areate ae 2,008 2,018 1,630 1,497 1,309 

Steam, sternwheel............... re 9 9 9 9 8) 

IEQUODE Eros Nat ire grees oe elecret i 18, 880 8,522 10,829 8,277 8,091 

SHULD oy cots es oO ee ee eee A # 97 83 43 257 70 

Sal DALECN sbsv asics eee ceed tsccre mc 1,261 1,298 2,425 883 387 

Vessels Departed— 
Canadian— 

Steam.and’motor.....6.6.i2-.... No. 11,157 10, 855 9, 894 7,684 7,645 
Mons TESIStel yo. cess o codes Oo. 10,550,279; 10,952,282) 10,133,814 9,015,359 8,242, 689 
Number of crew...... PE Ls PO Gah 282,831 297,325 283 , 083 240, 683 215, 660 

Aner een SST) RE hos No. 348 231 1,651 515 220 
Monsreristenan., a sceeo. uo. c+ Senne 90, 800 51, 604 74, 408 88 , 087 63,396 
Number Of Crewe seis os dc0%0s sass 1,453 843 2,496 1,370 944 


United States— 


Steam and motor.............+6. No. 23 , 239 26,135 42,807 31,945 27,653 
PLORS TepIster se). hehe oe cose aban 7, 834, 436 8,816,991 8,389, 248 9, 203, 669 7,434, 814 
Niumiberiot crew... as. t se. ce tou 195,173 212,840 263, 265 259, 674 220, 222 

Sauer eee kes ore arasetr kde: No. 1,174 1,216 1,248 682 250 
ebons cecister os es aaas osc saseekes 368,016 518, 072 298, 502 234, 922 139, 044 
IN TMM bDOrOl CLOW... che kale. ss cs bse 3,342 O21 2,932 2,027 895 

Description of vessels— 

Steal SCLOWee doe ip gscieca cee ee No. 13,973 26,261 40,194 30,018 25, 922 

SERS TERT par C576 13 be epee Ae ye ae gee “é 1,989 1,997 1,715 1,484 1,291 

Steam, sternwheel............... Me 9 9 9 9 8 

TGS FWY Ree Scary tea Sa eae ra een ae ee 18,425 8,723 10, 783 8,118 8,077 

RSL me at oe a aed i an ais ceca We 146 74 36 32 57 

Baile DALZOS ee as oes ei aa one oc ees s 1,376 1,373 2,863 1,165 413 


Section 3.—Coasting Trade. 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or the Great Lakes and international rivers, 
are given for the latest five years in Table 57. This statement does not include 
vessels plying on inland waterways inaccessible to international shipping nor does 
it include ferry services between one Canadian port and another. 
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57.—British and Foreign Vessels Employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32. 


Item. 


Vessels Arrived— 


British— 

Steamandemnotons a.m esae: No. 
MONS TEPISUCINS Me, Aaa cathe oo ae 
INTIM DEOL CLOW. masa t ee ces oe 

aU Cee Read ay bon trc tener rate No. 
GNsireristens «4. cermin «ee tlontee 
IN UMD eR OMCLO Wis. uicetaeenetee case ane 


Foreign— 

Steam Ane movore eee tee ee No. 
NOMS TECIStGEags, ace eek nee 
INUmMDeROlV Crew... cmneee ae. tee 

Sails huciuaet seek ecto No. 
Hons TOLISLOP,....0 dota aoe sate 
INUMUD STOR Cewek fate. eee 


Steam Screw see, acinar ete occ No. 
Steamppaddlersande me cae aeieeee 
Steam, sternwheel..:4.....00....% 
IMGtOIRS et eee ee eee Y 
Sail: Shipse tact ss suk een ete. 
Sail, barks tue... ee eee AS 
SEU. LonmbeeHMOUSS BE An oA og e os aon, 
pally schooners.1 15 een tee 
Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 
2) CMPARER, |. 4 att ieee be oe. RRametrag te 


Vessels Departed— 


British— 

Steam: ang=motor, .. chess eae: No. 
Hbons Teristerse ee ee eee ake 
INum bervoi/erew.... tessa. coke Oe 

POPU sails peti Ree daa. umn opel No. 
SHONS: ROGIStel,. si sentee taal. ce eee 
INumbervob Crew: «ot oeees ons cee 


Foreign— 

Steamy an@oanoton, ..aesee ee. No. 
ONS TerIstens, mys ota cetera 
NImIDeROf Crew. acta bases sce. ee 

Say ss BR, a ee cce Mee etc No. 
“EONS TEDISterinS ju dae ae ee ae 
Number olierewe saceicse cece 


STEAM PACTEW iano. Geet one No. 
SMe OE KHONG ower 65 o dao coos 


MGtonene: $356; aie B08 tee Baty a 4 
Sail, Shipsee: ues. an tee role =f 
Sail) barksyenes. Fans Geen sto teens oc 
Sall-sbnigantinesu. ete cack cake = 


Dail, ‘schooners. ...... ioe hea ce 
Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, " 


1928. 


1929. 


83,371 


ad 


83,197 

40, 008, 995 
1,763,783 
10,530 
3,300, 910 
50,118 


Ree ion 
an 
~I 
S 
(Je) 


83,714 
43,810, 823 
1,656,274 
10,574 
4,195,107 
39,975 


10,357 


5,101 


5,562 


82,680 
43,076,773 


40,677 


626 
809, 051 
15, 085 
9 


74,170 
39,332,171 
1,552,640 


3,555,731 
31,558 


10,956 


3,204 


4,235 


74,323 
39, 653,349 


71,076 
43,444, 698 
1,567, on 


11,595 


2,565 


3,338 


71,058 
43,813,306 
1,611,737 


, 639 
2,896, 156 
24,759 


585 
816,330 
14,042 
72 


14,763 
310 
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64,743 
41,697,387 
dala ce 


2,405,395 
21,205 


11, 639 


1,958 


2,549 


64,907 
42,010,810 
1,449,780 
, 041 
2,416, 761 
21,847 

626 


875,335 
13,900 


Statistics are given in Table 58 showing sea-going, inland international, 
coastwise and total vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports, by provinces, 
during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, and totals for the fiscal years 1923 


to 1932. 


It is noteworthy in this table that the volume of coastwise shipping is 


the greatest, while sea-going is next in tonnage. In the period from 1923 to 1929, 


Sh 
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both sea-going and coastwise shipping showed marked expansion, but in recent 


years there has been some decline. 


Inland international shipping, on the other 


hand, has varied considerably from year to year without showing any definite 


trend. 


It is, however, significant of the importance of water-borne traffic on 


the inland rivers and lakes that the total tonnage of shipping. entered and cleared 
was greater for Ontario than for any other province in the fiscal year ended 
1930 and in the latest year, 1932, was only slightly below that of the Pacific Coast 


province. 


This was due to the fact that the great bulk of the inland international 


shipping was through Ontario ports, while there was also a large tonnage of coasting 
Quebec came third in total shipping in 1932, followed 
by Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


trade through these ports. 


58. 


Total Number and Tonnage of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian 


Ports, by Provinces, during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, with Totals for 
the fiscal years ended 1923-32. 


Province. 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


ee 


seer ecoe 


QMeReG, sacaiga ss tars *= 
OMANI Ore tens o.ta as 
Mbt OH. taneo: «ce siece 
British Columbia....... 
SNANTUS IDI ae rentccantes 2 ee aerate 
Totals, 1932 
Totals, 1931 
Totals, 1930 
Totals, 1929 
Totals, 1928 
Totals, 1927 
Totals, 1926 
Totals, 1925 
Totals, 1924 
Totals, 1923 
Province. 
Prince Edward Island... 


BODEGAS ites artosc os swines.s 
HtATIOW GN bot cwale dees 
MisnittGDa. foe. os cake Oe 
British Columbia........ 
Wiakons..:.2 aes ee RL 
Totals, 1932 
Totals, 1931 
Totals, 1939 
Totals, 1929 
Totals, 1928 
Totals, 1927 
Totals, 1926 
Totals, 1925 


ee ed 


eee eer eee 


eases ere 


eee ee esos 


sewers eee 


sete er eee 


a 


se ee eee 


i 


tere weer 


ee eee wane 


eee ee eere 


tle eye shel e« 


eee 


ee 


ed 


tee www eee 


ee 


(Exclusive of ferriage.) 


Sea-going. 
Arrived. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Departed. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Tons 
Register. 


Tons 
Register. 


110 
4,365 
3, 980 
1,445 


73,555 
5, 400, 684 
1,597,565 
5, 930, 902 


139} 105,090 
4,687) 5,640,351 
3,889) 1,411,699 
1,300) 4,895,199 

4 2,950 


9,275/14,000,504| 9,083/13, 281,742 


19, 175/27, 003, 210/19, 102) 25,337,031 
20, 737/28, 064, 762/29, 860/26,535, 387 
21, 583|27,155, 766/21, 885/25, 836, 466 
22, 531/27, 464, 158/22, 895/26, 944,369 
29, 903/24, 240, 847/20, 627/23, 973, 787 
21, 382/23, 224, 281/20, 923/22, 925, 488 
21, 185/22, 837, 729/21, 353/22, 817,276 
29, 436|20,470, 379/20, 420/20, 510, 647 
19, 261/18, 497, 625)19, 499/18, 521,377 
19, 462)17, 095, 883/19, 593/17, 182, 454 


Inland International. 


796| 704,626] 1,087] 1,052,474 
34, 393/14, 502,629/34,606|14,819. 112 


60| 2,535} ~60|~=S «2, 535 
15} 6.493| 15; 5,829 


Coastwise. 


Ves- 


Arrived. 


Tons 


sels. | Register. 


892 
13,359 


302,907 
3, 783, 649 
3,165} 1,170,280 
8,909) 9,127,094 
13, 780 14,494, 481 


29,592)15, 910,015 
178} 124,546 


69, 875) 44, 912, 972 
77,507) 47, 134, 652 
82, 205) 43, 666, 866 
95, 047/49, 046,588 
94, 981/45, 381,586 
92, 222)43,124, 919 
88, 693) 41, 770, 480 
87,185) 40, 489,372 
88, 035/39, 268, 712 
82, 560/36, 240, 041 


Departed. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Tons 
Register. 


870| 276,795 
13,458} 3,703, 159 
3,269] 1,380,035 
8,883} 9,785,727 
13, 322}13, 191,872 


30,132116, 850,037 _ 
178| 1247974 


79, 112/45, 311,89) 
77, 354/47,549,555 
82, 197/44, 067, 907 
93, 995/48, 007,097 
94, 714/44, 146, 039 
90, 814/42, 617,467 
87, 878/41, 117,175 
87, 091/49, 139, 447 
84, 762/38, 096, 416 
89, 033/34, 730,037 


Totals. 


1,009} 381,885 
18,145] 9,343,510 
7,158] 2,791,734 
11, 270}15, 733, 400 
47, 932|28, 013, 934 


1,002} 376,462 
17,724) 9,184,333 
7,145) 2,767,845 
11, 150)15, 762, 622 
48, 173)28,997,110 


38, 927129, 913,054), 39, 275/30, 134,314 
193/ '130'969| 193) 130/096 


35, 264| 15,216, 213/35, 768/15, 879,943 
49, 663/17, 769, 699/49, 826/18, 542,037 
54, 742/17, 559, 585/55, 690) 18, 895,972 
37,320)/18, 987, 751/38, 437/29,338, 949 
35, 073|16, 745, 632/35, 918) 18,843,531 
29, 876/14, 862, 096/39, 626/16, 319, 794 
26, 040/14, 117, 099/27, 056/15, 474, 732 
46, 412|17, 616, 105/47, 011/19, 341,920 
50, 314/18, $26,976/50, 758/19, 001,995 
55, 958/18, 864, 448/56, 419/19, 269,398 


124,314/87, 132, 395/124, 982/85, 582,873 
133, 907/32, 969, 104/139, 040/92, 617,979 
158, 539/88, 373, 217/159, 682/88, 899,345 
154, 898/95, 498, 497) 155, 237/95, 299, 415 
150, 957/86, 363, 065/151, 255/86, 963,348 
143, 489/81, 211, 296) 142, 363/81, 862, 749 
135, 918/78, 725, 299) 136, 287/79, 409, 183 
154, 033)78, 566, 856) 154, 522/79, 992, 014 
157, 619/76, 692, 713/155, 019/75, 619, 788 
157, 980) 72, 200,372) 156, 045/71, 172, 889 
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The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of the provinces of Canada 
is shown in Table 59. Details are given of the sea-going vessels and of the total 
of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived and departed at each port. In the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, the tonnage of sea-going vessels arriving and 
departing at Vancouver exceeded that at any other port in Canada; Victoria 
was next, followed by Halifax and Montreal. In total shipping, which included 
coastwise and inland international as well as sea-going shipping, Vancouver was 
considerably in the lead, followed by Victoria, Montreal and Halifax. 


59.—_Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


Norr.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports and at all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1932. Figures of total shipping are exclusive of ferriage. 

Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Province and Port. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 


Ves-|_.Tons | Ves-] Tons | Ves-| Tons | Ves-] Tons 
sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. || sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown act tiecei ce tue: 63 57,185 82 83,207] 653) 263,313] 655! 269,370 
Nova Scotia— 
Baddeck ue. . Meade alee ace 28 27,957 27 24,748] 476 71,770) 479 74,138 
(CANSO ror bear ele teanin et ine Meee 110 16, 163 132 17,487|| 1,411 155,807] 1,442 156,000 
IPD Verses aaah toe he eee aks erie oe 12 Tee 20 1,003 539 643, 710 547 645,229 
A aX ete eee che meer ea ter ere 1,265) 3,903,009) 1,448] 4,021,747) 3,105] 4,708,569) 3,277) 4,835,091 
IEQUIsbDUT Renee joe eee eee 45 13,163 40 8,972 183 45,210 185}. 41,154 
North Sydney tenn end. seeee: 751 309,577 723 302,701) 1,282 516,657) 1,361 520, 662 
ParrsbOron sit. secs eee 60 22 (ae 61 26,860 451 69,101 458 71,376 
PIGtOU Sat arate eee oe ee 3 1,789 3 906 458 123, 276 463 123,118 
POVteMalenayOs. setae corte teas or 7 4,095 5 2,978) 1,194 129,263} 1,194 127,888 
SY Anes Moye aes dea hee ene ances ae 133 248 486 200 305, 406 965| 1,221,626 980) 1,226,251 
WINGSOR iis sae Shae oe ck eine 112 172,598 129 194, 782 208 216, 687 208 216,816 
SV AETIOUt He sar cic teera ne Moe et 491 429,605 459 442 200) 1,013 465,950] 1,010 476,606 
New Brunswick— 
Dalat J Olt a aeernteree oars eRe ee 608} 1,214,508} 515} 936,826) 2,088) 2,060,292) 2,109} 2,083,546 
St Andrews. oes aoe eer 1, 232 107,489] 1,229 97,417)| 1,585 157,607] 1,575 150,700 
Quebec— 
Chicoutimit sercnccicok cree bake 5 6, 683 1 1,808 72 34,991 72 35,240 
Gasper ate crea ee 13 21,067 22 34, 228 124 78,845 130 82,071 
TG VaS ator einai ee kent reba eee he 4 5,277 - - 81 100, 956 81 101,417 
Montreal) 28 erp rts sone ice 849) 3,421, 257 815] 3,296, 024)| 5,538] 7,637,641) 5,595) 7,660,918 
PortkAlired wee vee ae 16 47,715 24 77, 062 89 301, 002 91 301, 132 
Onehecr en ete eee eee 431] 2,140,837 275} 1,151,037) 2,320] 3,984,305) 2,338] 3,975,492 
Rimouski soe etre cues 6 58, 783 a 11,168 651 206, 983 648 149,720 
DOPE] ee ok Oy, Maes eet pee ya 27 Ol aud 66 148,918 831) 1,594,960 855| 1,611,202 
Ehree Rivers. sccees ees eee ee 58 161, 858 58 161,858 991} 1,624,756 982) 1,624,585 
Ontario— 
Ambhorstbureecascticcee mentee oe ~ - - - 868} 326,201; 861] 326,436 
Belleville....... Cee aet ies ae - - - _ 233 179,618 Yee, 178,491 
Brockville asset eae eee - - - - 850 527,228 848 526, 758 
Coboure} erenc es come ne coer. - ~ - ~ 482) 1,512,912 481) 1,507,891 - 
Colling woodi p38 oy een ae - - - _ 83 128, 487 TT 121,094 
Cornwall ley ier sane coe ae ee - - ~ - 289 290,511 Paria 267, 827 
Depot tarbourtssseess see - - - - 118] 241,751 117} 241,350 
rious. e850 Saree acces ee oe ee - - - - 124 189, 040 118 188, 869 
Hort Wil liamacccect one see eee - a - - || 1,309) 2,915,733) 1,141) 2,611,569 
Goderich scons yt eon ee ek - - - ~ 100 179,556 99 173,506 
GorerBayensee cone - - ~ - 216 74, 953 215 74,118 
Fiamiltoness seer eee. pee ee ee - - ~ 889] 1,437,513 672 848,815 
ESGingeton © eect e se en ae Sly eee ~ = 4 2,950) 2,262) 1,312,961) 2,459] 1,328,215 
Little Currenteece seen cast eke = - - - 266} 135,189} 267) 134,452 
Midland#e a icannete petra. - = - - 214] 479,756) 212) 459,306 
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59.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 


the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932—concluded. 


Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Province and Port. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- | Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register.| sels. | Register.|] sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


ee ee ee | ee ee ee ee 


Ontario—concluded. 
I 1,589] 1,548,964] 1,589] 1,548,563 


OrroneSOUNGs te ukiss bis satel ns oct ~ - - ~ 376| 302,173} 374] 310,485 
Ont Ad GUT AAs Sie cs» ne Gogh cs oe hs - - - — | 1,135} 2,770,319} 1,315] 3,088,330 
POET COIDOERO a: «0 Seaway - - - — || 1,088] 1,796,677} 1,066] 1,730,937 
POE OVET Sith sk vs koe ahs We tie - - - ~ 299 187,753} 241 186,877 
PORteiONi collie as ccccacmssits eh - - - - 183} 466,801 185} 471,721 
OL UATMO Saat ee cuca ob ae nek as - - - - 171 190,384 166} 188,168 
PT OSCOUE. tO Tis, Ss ares wes - - - - 706 706,348 704 678,358 
amc wach hi Ban sels fiche ofan s See a - - = - 191 225,019 193 228,202 
Cnr ER ee 28 te ane ee a eee = - - -— 118,071) 3,376, 748/18, 081) 3,390, 934 
Sault Ste. Marie...............-. - ~ - — || 1,822] 1,934,976] 1,824) 1,768,996 
nOLol dee. ORM atte tlis 5 Saeed AS - - - - 151} 212,647] 149} 206,896 
PP OEONUOE 1. He Rs otk Fo cceieca% - = - — || 2,635] 2,558,454] 2,622) 2,537,247 
Wa licor val lO very naie cis te -oins 8% ale etecols - - - - 420} 176,822) 415; 176,023 
Willace purges, hee6 on ct etre 910s - ~ - - 181 123,127)" 178) 1221025 
Wollingea€as nt kori nak ond asks » - - - - 125} 147,633 72 89, 204 
WV ATRCLSOT YS ate Sei Selo casi Sui acs. ch as ~ - - - 512] 1,169,970} 506} 1,167,361 


LAPS BS See Oe ee ee 329] 10,124] 369 9,964] 1,281] 540,229] 1,317] 545,549 
gr ae Pa ae meee 10 72| 30| 29,565) 462) 311,018] |466] 311,092 
Mamietd F322... kee 34 1,646] 26 1,529) 546] 112,387| 537) 114,373 
Britannia Beach..............-.. 97| 231,276] 100] 241,391) 611] 366,783] 606} 368,008 
Fifteen o | ole Laliguies 58 1,532| 58 1,533] 518} 133,468] 516 133,412 
LA es hee ae 260| 405,566] 266] 403,595) 696] 509,923] 699] 506,961 
Paitin) 60. Royo. Soi. 61| 46,491] 53} 36,830!) 894] 405,493] 899] 408,224 
1 ECA ie SR Oa eee 226| 254,023} 269!  266,638)) 2,520] 1,370,144| 2,554] 1,364,920 
New Westminster................ 332| 1,054,008] 321] 1,048,764] 1,763] 1,476,439] 1,830] 1,468,569 
Ocean Falls..........--- ee tater 61] 119,843} 71]  153,543]) |958] °719,291] °958| 719,960 
Be iverti...5 00h: 114] 365,945] 116] 366,098] 494] 477,742) 490] 474,800 
WAU RRP oo sotk os eee vr, 177| 282,592| 176]  299,892|| 2,076] 1,170,991] 2,085] 1,180,962 
Prince Rupert.......... ie eee) 1,941] 272,723] 1,900] 251,376] 3,270] | 913,604| 3,327]. 904,355 
“pena (hee 2a ee 73| 54,471] 87] 75, 692|| 367| 167,906] 357] 166,105 
SE Sea a eee tert 6 2,528} 15] 16,923) 267| 283,147/ 267] 284,631 
oo eR sina eg tll ea Da naa 446| 135,224} 411 131, 685 691 222, 804] 691] 223,038 
Wain Gave ee 127} 189,616] 121| 183,537] 791] 421,162} 791] 424,043 
Weouver ToS ee. 2,268] 6,017,499| 2,063] 5,685, 980/114, 127/11, 809, 539]14, 197/11, 924, 131 
ES Se reed Sega aa ee 2,228] 4,493,434] 2,099] 3,989, 828|| 5,315] 8,256,399] 5,393) 8,359,783 


Section 5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of 
the country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec 
and of the Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being 
constructed in the calendar year 1874. At that time, however, the advent of the 
steel ship rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant 
in Canada, obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never again reached 
the above figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construction of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, built as.an extraordinary measure arising 
out of the War, raised the totals constructed to 104,444 and 164,074 tons respec- 
tively. Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other countries 
are given in Table 60. For further information on the shipbuilding industry, 
see Table 7 of the chapter on Manufactures, pp. 428-429. 
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60.— Vessels Built and Registered in Canada and Vessels Sold to Other Countries, — 


fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-32. 


Norre.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383, and for 1901-10, see 1932 Year 
Book, p. 597. Statistics are from the Shipping Reports of the Department of National Revenue. 


Built. Registered. Sold to Other Countries. 
Fiscal Year. —_3 | FT | 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 
$ 

LOM ctacheticceetls Cuero reete siteeet er: 247 22,812 234 — 60,006 1 We 5, 885 201,526 
ARO Ne SON. he rn ty OS RO REE Ce 326 31,065 802 80,021 18 4,265 140, 350 
1 GS Redo SS arin ke arciety A enEARIC nS pba ee 324 24,325 328 30, 225 20 7,976 610, 650 
OTA Mee. cpt a aerate cur Re re 289 46, 887 230 46,909 Path 8,258 169, 618 
EGTS ROR ek TER em Pea tales 1 cc See ae 224 45,721 Dol 55, 384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
LOUG Sarr tees seen ec tatet Were: 167 13,497 325 102,239 val 4,529 192,575 
LODGE SS, o's RR ene hen AS Be een 184 28, 638 334 105, 826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
TGS Bee NE os Rees og Ri ee 216 53,912 836 70,350 63 20, 202 5, 330, 850 
EGO ei. Ute teehee ter cae eck 277 104,444 327 102,883 85 48,965 14,612,338 
TOD OG ies iret sear tees, 2. ae No 352 164, 074 459 237,022 68 53,407 17,819,477 
POQTUCE ch Leen. pe ete tay oe eae 220 95,838 323 188,915 69 34, 623 8,456,573 
192 Oe. s Pome serene Cees a 143 78,409 228 131% (32 35 25,462 3,399, 450 
DS va ait tical pee RES NRCC ER i 154 14, 868 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 
TO24 Ose PERE fh clement ae ek een oie 160. 20,336 194 (Papen! 21 17,076 605,211 © 
1925 BES oe tetas een ee tees, 232 36, 147 198 48,054 28 21,689 717, 730 
POZO 2s SSeS cn eee emcee tes 247 39,840 218 88,380 Die. 24,673 1,413,150 
LOD Rete eee eo Ce 341 32,801 281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984, 040 
TQ 28 Spee en ee lone aiee eye 236 12,904 417 64,301 31 16,307 599,490 
LOSE EAR Pent th corps en 5 Ege n a ane eo 328 49,798 386 155,972 30 18,627 154, 750 
[930 PRE. s Ae ee ee os cere 282 28,871 468 84,529 34 33,779 805, 636 
LOST RAR ARM ce Anetta eiesec Oe eta 294 45,162 396 129, 088 22 8,865 421,500 


| ISB, ctr a tohpteeiet cote ees ch ae 202 19,032 {| 319 64,396 23 18,849 889, 221 


The numbers and net tonnages of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as 
at the end of each of the calendar years from 1923 to 1932, are given by provinces 
in Table 61. In 1932 there were 8,895 vessels with a tonnage of 1,475,128. 


61.—Number and Net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1923-32. 


Notse.—The figures in this table are supplied by the courtesy of the Department of Marine. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


Province. ————__— | ———_—e—c—cqc aie 
No. | Tonnage.| No. ) Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.} No. |) Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 

Peels land aeons 68! 9,600} 138 9,078} 131 8,997; 127 8,556] 188 8,581 
Nova Scotia..... 1,505} 140,641] 1,488) 184,991] 1,475) 185,761] 1,452} 134,539] 1,412) 129,482 
New Brunswick. . 873 38,798] 808 34,644] 81 33,31 33, 002 30,000 
Quebec 1,298} 443,177) 1,305] 425,852) 1,341) 488,253) 1,369] 447,889] 1,368} 456,092 
Ontario eee ee 1,677} 317,850) 1,649} 314,297) 1,667] 326,571] 1,702) 387,036) 1,724| 397,987 
Manitoba........ 93 10,207 93 10, 207 93 10, 207 94 10,321 96 10, 661 
Saskatchewan.... 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia} 2,101] 268,489) 2,198) 289,549] 2,373] 327,524) 2,618) 325,190) 2,872) 327,984 
Yulkon® S732 = ¢ 8 1,632 9 1,916 9 1,916 9 1,916 14) 3, 650 
Totals....... 7,694) 1,230,880) 7,689} 1,221,020) 7,913) 1,283,033) 8,193) 1,348,935) 8,454) 1,368, 000 

1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 

iPeHeaslandesss.: 132 8,549) 134 8,370) 180 8,351 129 10,996} 134 11,124 
Nova Scotia..... 1,436] 126,428) 1,471] 127,080] 1,478} 119,055} 1,434) 112,881) 1,400) 118,352 
New Brunswick.. 828 33,395| 885 34,031} 919 38,350] 983 39,766} 983 39, 293 
Quebec son 1,373} 502,224) 1,265+ 506,594) 1,262) 495,017] 1,277| 506,787] 1,321} 509,634 
Ontariows. . 2 2 1,746) — 367,007) 1,759). 347,531) 1;:775| 392, 708/41, 771) 2378, 9251-1. 761) © 42203380 
Manitoba........ 98 10,684} 103 11,051 105 11,185} 110 11,461 112 11,485 
Saskatchewan.... 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia] 3,012} 318,651] 3,257} 335,810) 3,203} 361,328] 3,178] 361,305) 3,161) 362,387 
Wirkon aes: s 14 3, 650 19 4,543 20 5, 584 17 5,031 17 5,031 
Totals....... 8,645| 1,366,074) 8,899] 1,375, 493| 8,898) 1,432,064) 8,905) 1,427,648) 8,895) 1,475,128 


— 
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Section 6.—The Department of Marine.! 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of 
the Dominion Department of Marine. It deals with: (1) administration of the 
Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating to 
marine transportation; (2) pilotage; (3) the construction and maintenance of 
lighthouses, lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) ports, harbours, piers, 
wharves and breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; (6) relief of 
distressed seamen; (7) hydrographic, tidal and current surveys; (8) inquiries into 
the causes of shipwrecks and casualties, and the collection of wreck statistics; 
(9) life-saving service; (10) the inspection of steamboats; (11) the construction and 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence River ship channel; (12) marine signal service; 
(13) ice breaking and (14) the administration of Government radiotelegraph 
stations and the supervision of private stations in Canada. The net revenue of 
the Department for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, was $871,529, and the 
expenditure for the same period was $25,056,916. 


A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Department of 
Marine is given for each fiscal year since Confederation in Table 62, while details 
for the six years from 1927 to 1932 are presented in Tables 63 and 64. 


1Revised by F. McVeigh, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Marine. 


Total Revenues and Expenditures of the Department of Marine, fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-32. 


62. 


Fiscal Year. | Revenue. mesg Fiscal Year. | Revenue. So he Fiscal Year. | Revenue. pag 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ESOS ere tee ARSE se 371s Onli £890. ont 115,507 | 807,417 || 1912........ 185,579 | 4,911,141 
She! 2 Sa a (arco em OOS G00 Hit So licence 104,248 | 885,410 |}-1913........ 1ShesZpe|-o,200. 220 
SO res as ee 71,490 BOM LOS, L892 daca. « 106,582 SOU; 420 LOM. ech 217,034 | 5,828,027 
Sites WO; 254 1 e389, 537 P1898 aoe ee: 107,390 | 898,720 |} 1915........ 795,5503] 6,202,908 
Dore csi aed os 79,324 618,958 |} 1894. .2...... 165,870 905,654 | 1916........ 461,457 | 5,621,611 
i NS TS ee Aeceicpeta 114,756" | 706, 818") 1895... gos oe. OOF a HER S95 828 O lien. 574,498 | 4,768, 784 
TSiaiet oe kee 108,3530°| $45,151) 1896...0.... 103 (O92 45-793; 634), 1918.28 52. 928,812 | 4,361,498 
TS fe ee: ee: Ot 235°) 844,586 I £8907. . oe oa LUE IOOSF I! SOT TS Nelo. 396,779 | 4,459,165 
TRZGee cwevcwtacs. 107,984 970,146 || 1898........ 120, 602 8567 1921 19208. ee 303,002 |38,301,0802 
iY (es Se ee 105,907 | 820,054 |} 1899........ L2G S528 TE LOZ KGOO2 a TOD eee 396,617 |26, 038,902 
Me Santeanc ace 100,850 | -786,156 || 1900........ TIBOS220RT O822562 1 O0R ee er, 701,497 |20,419, 883 
TS7O eer ec ae 84,144 TOOyOUS tt TOOL aoe. 144,919 |1,029,925 |} 1923........ 574,567 |13, 156, 182 
TST eee Rae 91,942 TPE ADE bill ROO ee. Ge ae 148,607 {1,501,619 || 1924........ 593,722 113,160,680 
faces. 108, 304 TOL Lol line gobs ace 139,876 |1,671,495 |} 1925........ 416,864 |13, 636, 145 
TSR ors t: -.| 109,125 TE Se ceatl LOO Al ce atop, ckehe 128,507 12,150,940 || 1926........ 479,475 |16,776, 939 
Oe) ae ee 104,383 $25, O11 i) 1908: . i. 02. IDIESIB aut ioe Ml £92 ene yee 629,761 |10,270,674 
RRSAee ee a. 118, 080 Demo eae LOOD. dactatek 139,475: |); 066), 25371" 1928. 5-8. 615,089 |15,368, 692 
[tele H Nica neat aN 101,268 |1,129,901 |) 19071........ 1067260 "13,6387, 600 "1929. 9 Saw, 671,224 |18,167,190 
MODs «)te 91,885 O80, 121 I), L908. fake 177,691 1b,374, (4c 1080 eee ee 810,530 |23,508, 502 
Bie stim... 102, 288.1 O17 597i 1909... 400 ae 169,502 5,498,531 || 1931........] 981,061 |27, 486,719 
ite teree Got ena 99 O20 veso, ook || 1910s... ae. 156,957 |4,692,771 || 1982........ 871,529 |25,05€, 916 
ASSOR cteasy 99,940 |1,028,801 |] 1911........ 154,492 |4,197,420 


1Nine months. 2Tbe increase in expenditure in 1920 and later years was due to the shipbuilding pro- 
gram and to loans to harbour commissions. *Includes $493,000 from sale of steamer Karl Grey to the 
Russian Government. 
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63.—Revenue of the Department of Marine, by Sources, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Source of Revenue. 


Harbours, piers and wharves........... 
Earnings of Dominion steamers.......... 
Steamboat inspection fund............... 
Examination, masters and mates... 

Casual revenue, sundries................- 
Radin TOveOnae ccc cies ate tr saree ns Me 


Wireless operators’ examination fees..... 
Miscellanéous®..% <.3.-haccion eit demote stat 


1927-32. 
1927. 1928 
$ $ 


427 480 
1, 205 1, 247 
335 = 


45,878 
136, 932 


1,427 


629,761) 615,089 


671, 224 


810,530 


981, 061 


871,529 


64.—Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-32. 


Item of Expenditure. 


Ocean and River Service— 
Investigation into wrecks.............. 
Registration of shipping............... 
Removal of obstructions.............. 
Life-saving service................008- 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers.. . 
Schools of navigation.................. 
Cattleinspection-.) eee teen ee 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............. 
HudsonpBay patrolvece ee ieee 
Examination, masters and mates...... 
Hydrographic survey................. 
New steamer for hydro survey........ 
Radio‘telegraphe2.(. ee = ew here 
Radio-reception ieee se woes ke 
Radio Broadcasting Commission,..... 
Three new steamers..................- 
Icebreaker, Hudson bay............... 
Icebreaker, St. Lawrence river........ 
Other items of expenditure............ 


Totals: 5.5 320). hee 


Lighthouse and Coast Service— 
Agencies and contingencies............ 
Administration of pilotage............. 
Salaries and allowances to lightkeepers 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 


Construction of lighthouses, etc........ 
Breaking, OfACet 65. ejndsashetne de tes 
Signal SErViGO 275.5 hs.ee ee ee ee 
INGWiSCOAMION O55. ase so des deletes aicicts 


Public Works, chargeable to Capital— 
Ship channel, river St. Lawrence...... 
Salvage OlscOw 2iledsacacs emer eee 
SOrelshipyardssc.taoncec oo eae eee 
MOWANGES!. das Ae aeeteiret eee ater 


1929. 


1930. 


ee 


1927, 1928. 
$ $ 
5, 832 5,749 


18,930] ' 197303 
266,480! 310/699 


439, 804 475, 204 
111,782; 154,543 


33, 848 13, 333 


20, 000 
386, 739 


735,004 
166, 776 


~- 


12, 675 


20,461 
508, 246 


829,499 
225, 265 
173, 000 
791, 299 
747, 028 
25,741 


70,000 
21,615 


22 1, se 


135, 355 
12, 103 
10,879 


3, 839 
70, on 


20, 115 
494,051 
514, 259 
649, 356 
216, 906 


31,985 
52,259 


| a | | -- — | | — 


212,635) 210,048 
82,624] 121,744 
674,581} 676,080 


830,772) 893,182 
511,402} 597,633 
30,000 30,000 
99,765) 102,938 
= 94, 968 
24,179 20, 167 


223 , 280 
141, 657 
718,777 


889, 223 
683 , 012 

30,000 
109,994 


16,957 


227, 064 
118,099 
733,977 


915,978 
684, 482 

58, 000 
107,947 


25,719 


228, 686 
111,099 
733, 976 


953, 890 
1, 166, 849 
44,000 
103, 689 


49,637 


225,016 
158, 080 
732,619 


932, 698 
374, 249 

44,000 
105,474 


1,605,049) 1,921,903 
151,316 95, 562 


1,894,912 


162,019 
6, 625 


2,753,019 


1 
2,438 
405, 589 


3,462,951 


1 


397,410 
1,476 


4, 242, 538 
s 000 


283, 751 


1 Included with ‘‘Ship channel, river St. Lawrence’ for 1930-32. 
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64.—Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1927-32—-concluded. 


Item of Expenditure. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932, 


Scientific Institutions— 
Meteorological Service— 


OUT fe | pac Rr 9 ie a 243,233| 270,276) 287,908)  316,707| 367,622) 401,592 
Steamboat inspection...............00:- 121, 961 131,065} 141,485) 140,253) 143,764] 143,394 
Departmental salaries............ee00e8: 385,700} 382,293) 392,453 397, 851 402,460) 401,738 
WrntingenCles.... 5 da Petes ae eins 44,530 53,426 54,798 55,205 69,814 67, 328 
Bonus and salary revision............... - 102, 659 - ~ - - 
RETENTION | 8B oe RE as seks chews 6,118} 6,487 2,634 4,842 4,461 4,214 
Investigation Halifax Harbour Board.... = - ~ - - 7, 654 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... 1,035,000} 2,180,000} 3,110,000] 4,336,000) 2,921,000} 1,160,000 
Quebec Harbour Commission........... 903,000] 2,160,000) 2,888,000) 2,821,000) 3,491,000) 1,379,000 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ 728,000) 1,564,000) 1,596,000} 345,000} 2,802,000} ~ 809,000 
Halifax Harbour Commission........... - - 30,000] 1,272,000} 3,539,000) 2,752,000 


- 500,000} 815,000) 846,000} 465,000 
= 602,000} 1,711,000} 1,094,000] 5,763, 855 
2 136,000} 1,543,600) 747,568 


Three Rivers Harbour Commission..... 


New Westminster Harbour Commission. - - - 189, 140 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen............ 5,156 2,200 - 1,235 960 
Grand Totals.............. 10, 270, 674/15, 368, 693/18, 167, 190/23, 508. 502/27, 486. 720/25, 056, 916 


Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, main- 
tained under the authority of the Department of Marine, comprises the Board 
of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean 
and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards required of all vessels 
coming under its jurisdiction. These must be attained by all ships given official 
warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Further, the Board 
grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 

A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, follows:— 


65.—Steamboat Inspection, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


Vessels Inspected. 


Vessels not 


Division. Vessels Regis- Vessels Regis- Inspected. 
tered or Owned tered or Owned 
in the Dominion, Elsewhere. 
gross gross gross 

No. tonnage. No tonnage. No. tonnage 
TE ERTS Cpr RSS ge an 120 103,386 16 62,868 14 65 , 836 
SUE eS) rae Oh ea A Se 58 35,382 2 7,652 48 27,540 
EIS ee soos raica ds ope, Seda. 0.505000 -AinsMlace decisis 78 55,326 ~ - 8 2,696 
ROE ee ae as Tk ba Saisie. ck Ueledie ais wereieie 106 56,223 - - 21 3,548 
WOE LOT Wee Mr es isin! calc diste weasels ae raw e bes 140 120, 053 9 19,272 61 11, 882 
LEVEES 23) eae 7 ae 121 146,516 4 190 ~ - 
PPEOHEOR Sete e aie kere viele be pace tam aered 191 289,250 40 58,644 22 24,321 
WOOL ig Qa Re iG sce ae icnea ees 80 62,773 2 25 12,805 
REOLIINPIVOOU cee. cade cost tote deeners 78 18, 841 - - 32 8,978 
Port Arthur.... 76 56,613 - - 77 8,112 
PUPRECIME VOR es hues are c.g bole Sea foie cbs ole 226 135,978 8 68, 432 103 62,361 
OPE SST g Se gl ee ee RO eee ees 60 61,116 11 44,007 33 27,154 


A es eer 1,334 | 1,141,457 92 261,119 444 255,233 
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65.—Steamboat Inspection, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932—concluded. 


Vessels Subject Vessels Added Vessels Lost 
Division. to seen to the Dominion Broken Up or 
Godiimniasion Register. Destroyed. 
gross gross gross 
No. tonnage. No. tonnage. No. tonnage. 
la lilax. . Stee eate . TEER eee 3l neo 6 150 232,090 2 4,569 2 561 
SAIC VONM ieee tne cee ene me rete 108 70,574 - ~ Pa 1,449 
QOUCHEG Ute eee eee erent 86 58, 022 1 5,889 ~ - 
Sorel en eee rere: ee c Mamm eras 127 59,771 4 437 4 5,124 
Contre | ee mee. Sete Rietns | camer ee 210 151, 207 8 3,447 3 122 
KONG StOM ee sa cee at vio 0 ene es 125 146,706 28 1,931 ~ - 
PROTONCOM I creer ei inc eee coer 253 OVane1o 5 8,906 5 195 
EMUa clei ch Saeeek ete os) co Meme is a auc eae ore 107 75, 632 1 462 3 58 
OMIM WOO Sareea Mo ctr aeee re wae 110 27,819 4 71 6 908 
POrtCATUNUP ss eee tee eS eee sae 153 64, 725 6 155 1 12 
VATICOUVEL Mt gitins He poten Seen A leanne 337 266,771 5 7,665 13 Zoos 
VTCLOTIS,: Sere ee eos Dee es cee a 104 1325200 - - - - 
Totals. 003 A. 3c eee 1,870 | 1,657,809 38 33,002 39 10,761 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $111,869 
and those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,362, giving a 
combined total revenue of $113,231 collected by inspectors. 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 66 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1931, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 186). 


66.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-31. 
Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 

Year. Shipped. |Discharged. Year. Shipped. |Discharged. 
TQ0S ate eech et eoeee ones 18,013 TD 4 alll O20 we eee eee ete eters 22,569 19,719 
1900 2d ieee oe eee ere 20,502 7 7a i R27 ee ae ee 18,444 17,103 
TOROS Sire toe haga sae eee 16,735 Tle OC ON R1O9 2s Seren ee ee eee ee 25r G89 24,558 
1901S See Ce eee 13,748 TESOL O23 ee. ke gece eee te 31,407 30,195 
LOO eee wer de eee Se 13, 708 TOGO SM lOQ4 Sw... hist tle ier 30, 687 29,018 
NOUR fos ete Rees 16,975 TS AGN kG bates cS ane ok eho cere lems 28,472 
NOTA Ae ees i an ea 18, 987 AE O8G ct SOD Gee oF een meets, eee: 31,869 27,413 
LOLS: PO Rl hee Poca 22,797 LAP OU) i SEO 2 Teron Melt Sie Tene 28,137 7 2.55805 
OW ATS ein ie Seoh eRee 20,902 TG G89 1') LO28 ae. 6 see Aer ier an 28,748 25,763 
LOU ene tar aan sia. 16, 998 14-145 e192 9 wih ceo oe nee 31,374 29, 483 
LOU Qe Fer oy, ee te ee gee | 16,516 1230801 LO800as se. eae ee eek comers 26,983 25,670 
DH Ob Lae Pied hole Re 18, 208 HS 64 OM TOME ornate eae yn eres 24,891 24,289 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 67, supplied by the 
Department of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and 
casualties of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 68. 
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67.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, years ended June 30, 1991-17, and calendar 
years 1918-31. 


Nore.—For details of the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


"Year. wal anos oF atlas Year. vale Patiee ae Dae 
= Noe tons. "No. $ gh “No. tons. No. $ 

DN gt a tao 136 47,181) 126 PASS heya AES Se gasnee 239} 715,384) 152) 4,850,145? 
) Le ae ee ae 222) 105,814) 132 Soo ROE Oil OU Sie ek oy 5 226] 312,928) 4023} 1,818,895 
LOOG 53 hid tis: «de 237| 162,297 32 409,991) 1919.......... 240| 205,720} 100) 1,808,690 
A Sag Se ate 192 81, 148 9 489,699) 1920.......... 227| 222,928 28} 1,648,825 
LOGOS Se rewern cate 178 79,588 15 (54 7 260} 588,503 38] 1,809,328 
AOU re gn ce ete 220) 139,586) 149 573,420) 1922. ce yn. 277| 604,423 27 451,312 
LOT casas s' pest 317} 131,441 55 672,466) 1928.......... 376| 480,713 50} 3, 184,749 
190Biasiseh nwt 307| 120,269 34| 1,390,891) 1924.........: 224| 215,470 54, 4,355,217 
GOON 343] 189,906 24|- 1,131,966) 1925.......... 298} 305,798 53) 3,317,020 
TOU Rares se: 821) 211,565; 101; 1,569,580) 1926.......... 300} 293,310 91) 4,630,267 
Eh) Cees De ees 271} 122,619 48 9427093) V92C ics hit. 434} 566,011) 128} 6,879,825 
IE Parse ane 293| 269,569 By) 1,003, 768) 1928). cc... 504] 558,251 64| 5,418, 23€ 
1913 Bes ita ae - 215) 270, 905| 160) = 15963; 87011929. 2... 451} 459,394 12} 4,740, 62C 
LO EA err eticre boos. 255; 210,368} 1,083!} 4,983,775) 1930.......... 551} 447,169 66} 3,077, 00¢ 
Ps oe ee 280} 214, 036 10 ised 459.012 OB daatee otrnrnsts 477| 404,157 7| ° 2,696,019 
ch TES: 3g Soe oe aa 308] 242,996 67} 1,377,442 


1JIncludes 1,042 lives lost in the Empress of Ireland disaster. *Excluding damage to cargo estimated 
at $4,310,350. Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 


68.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1921-32. 
Notre.—Besides the following, there were, in 1932, 49 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins; 5,618 


unlighted buoys; 846 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons; and 2,678 stakes, bushes 
and balises. 


Description. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 


No. Nr No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


Now) No. lo INo. |*INoz | No. 


MEtoaNLS etter se ee se 1,598} 1,602} 1,596] 1,627) 1,654] 1,675] 1,725] 1,771) 1,815} 1,855) 1,912] 1,923 
DICH LESHIDS He deo $452 OR 9 8) 9 10 10 10 11 11 11 11 11 11 
WnohGkecpers. cc. 5s ce an. 1,130) 1,118} 1,105) 1,119} 1,134] 1,143} 1,156) 1,179) 1,192] 1,207) 1,227) 1,230 
Hert whistlest i... ja..). 8 8 8 9 8 8 8 6 8 8 8 8 
BSED Siete aientoidis: dais oie Sane ot 1 1 1 1 1 1 74 2 2 2 2 2 
Diaphones..\ fs... .-5 134i] sbi) 18s) 140\— 146. 146), 147) Poss To8ieei62) | Lodi 170 
HpespBlls sete | ee. 33 35 36 35 35 36 30 36 38 38 38 38 
Hand fog horns......... 148} 148] 148] 147) 149} 148) 148] 151 147)" 151 152\o5 153 
Hand fog bells.......... 4 4 4 4 4 4 D 4 4 4 4 4 
Gas, whistling and bell 

DHOVES irae ence: « 343] 345) 349! 359] 374] 374; 3880] 401) 411) 425) 429) 436 
Whistling buoys......... 30 29 30 30 32 34 36 38 40 40 40 42 
es DUNOVS 2 ou, 5 2 vox 90 90 92 95 98 99 101 104 111 119 119 119 
Submarine bells......... 11 7 7 7 7 6 6 6 4 4 4 3 
Fog guns and bombs.... 7 7 ih 7 6 6 6 6 5 5 5 5 


PORUROTNSS cece ce tes os 1 1 - ~ - - - - - ~ - - 
Fog alarm stations only. 13 13 12 12 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 
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Section 7.—Merchant Marine Services Operated by the. 
Canadian Government.! 


The War had far-reaching effects upon the merchant shipping of the world. 
The losses from submarines, the demands for naval auxiliary and transport services, 
and the abnormally large quantities of material to be carried overseas for both 
war purposes and the support of the civilian populations of Europe, all combined 
to create pressing demands for merchant shipping. In the latter part of the War, 
when submarine operations were intensified, the supply of merchant tonnage became 
a source of serious anxiety to the Allies and every effort was made not only to 
economise the shipping then afloat but to increase the supply by new building. 
It was under these circumstances that the Dominion Government placed orders 
with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction of 63 steel cargo vessels 
of six different types. These vessels were intended primarily to co-operate with 
British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, but, though the War ended 
before the ships were all built, the construction program was continued to 
provide employment and, in view of the losses of the War, to assure sufficient . 
shipping as a complement to the National Railways and as a means of carrying 
abroad the products of Canada’s farms, forests, mines and factories. — 


Shipping construction at that time was very costly and this abnormally high 
first cost has been a serious handicap to the economical operation of the ships ever 
since. Prior to Dec. 31, 1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. 
Additions were subsequently made to the fleet until the total fleet, as at Dec. 31, 
1924, numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450. Through 
sale and the loss of three vessels the fleet was reduced to 29 vessels with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 234,595 at Dec. 31, 1931. Early operations proved profitable: 
a surplus of $1,056,767 was shown for the year ended Dec. 31, 1919 and a surplus 
of $1,293,525 for the year ended Dec. 31, 1920 (without provision for interest 
charges). Subsequent years, however, have shown the effects of the depression 
in the shipping industry, and annual deficits of $8,047,635, $9,649,479, $9,368,670, 
$8,836,609, $7,667,513, $6,687,221, $7,086,940, $7,545,525, $5,928,758, $5,844,757 
and $5,405,414 are shown for the years 1921 to 1931 respectively. These figures 
include interest and depreciation assessed on the original high cost of the vessels. 


In conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 
(16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dominion Government has provided direct steamship 
services to the West Indies through the medium of Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The service is provided by a fleet of twelve vessels of a 
total deadweight tonnage of 60,592. Five of these boats, known as the “Lady” 
ships, were specially constructed for passenger service on this route, while the 
remaining seven vessels previously formed part of the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over by the Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, under entrusting agreements 
with the respective companies which owned the ships. The investment in 
vessels at Dec. 31, 1931, amounted to $9,848,167, mainly made up of the construction 
cost of the “Lady”’ ships and the present day valuation of the other seven ships, 
together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies service of three 
of the latter. The financial results of the operations of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., have been as follows:— 


1 Revised under the direction of Geo. W. Yates, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Railways 
and Canals, by A. H. Allan, General Manager, Canadian National Steamships, Montreal. 
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Operating | Operating | Net Oper- | Depreci- Book 
Calendar Year. Revenues. | Expenses. | ating Loss. ation. Interest. Loss. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LI EAs sak ae a Re Sn eee 3,332,683 | 3,780,524 447,841 227,315 442,739 1,117,895 
LOSO eae Beards cotet «beta sks 3,792,694 | 4,315,831 523,137 288, 999 550,519 1,362, 655 


MEDD aaeate a tra ate e hn sD aise eiares 9: 3,648,986 | 4,095,555 446,569 294,141 604, 651 1,345,361 


PART X.—TELEGRAPHS.! 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., organ- 
ized by a group of Toronto men, was the first to establish an electric telegraph 
service in the pre-Confederation province of Canada. It was formally organized 
on Oct. 22, 1846, and its Toronto-Hamilton line was opened on Dec. 19 of the 
same year. In January, 1847, the line was completed to Queenston, whence there 
was a connecting line to Buffalo. The Montreal Telegraph Co. commenced the 
construction of a line to Toronto in February, 1847, and began actual operation 
between the two cities on Aug. 3 of the same year. By the end of the year it had 
540 miles of wire in use, 9 offices and 385 employees, and had sent out 33,000 mes- 
sages. Both the Montreal and the Toronto companies were incorporated by special 
Acts at the 1847 session of the Legislature. In 1852 the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Niagara Co. sold out to the Montreal company. 

The British North American Electrical Association was also formed in 1847, 
with the object of connecting Quebec with the Maritime Provinces, but for some 
years its line went no further than Riviére du Loup, though it was finally extended 
to Woodstock, N.B., where it connected with the American Telegraph Co., which 
already had lines in New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Telegraph Co. built 
a line connecting Saint John with the Maine Lines in 1848, and in the following 
year extended it to Amherst, N.S., where it connected with the Nova Scotia line, 
bringing Halifax for the first time into telegraphic communication with New York. 

The movement for consolidation of services, so evident in the Canadian rail- 
ways, was also active among the telegraph companies. Thus the Montreal com- 


- pany bought out the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Telegraph Co., the Montreal 


and Bytown Telegraph Co. and the Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., and maintained 
a strenuous competition with the Dominion Telegraph Co., organized in 1868. In 
1881, however, the conflicting interests were consolidated under lease by the Great 
North Western Telegraph Co., this move effecting great economies in operation. 
A few years later, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. established com- 
peting lines and by September, 1886, had opened 366 offices in Ontario, Quebec 
and Western Canada. 

The Dominion Government Telegraph Service was commenced with the object 
of furnishing rapid communication in outlying districts where the amount of busi- 
ness was so small that commercial companies would not enter the field, but where 
the public interests required that there should be communication. Its services 
are especially useful in connection with the signal and other stations established 
by the Department of Marine along the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and in the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. On Mar. 31, 1932, the 
Government Telegraph Service comprised 9,077% miles of pole line, 11,1183 miles 
of wire, 367% knots of cable and 731 offices. Details will be found in the Annual 
Report of the Minister of Public Works. 

1 Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, which issues an annual report dealing with telegraph statistics. 
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Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines. 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The lines previously owned by the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Go., the Canadian Northern Railway 
Co. and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Govern- 
ment and are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great 
North Western Telegraph Co.). 
operates the line to Yukon and other lines in outlying districts. 


The Dominion Government Telegraph Service 


The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic dis- 
In the operation of railways and in the receipt and dispatch of market 
and press reports, its services to the nation are invaluable. 


advantages. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1920 to 1931 follows. For 
details see the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 


69._Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs for the calendar years 1920-31. 


. Net Pole . Mone 
Year| pO, | Qverstne operating] Line lait, | SM, | Omees| Messages) Cable, | ‘ane 
$ $ $ miles. | miles. | No. No. No. No. $ 
1920 |11,337,428) 9,589,982] 1,747,446) 52,393] 238,866 7,508] 4,825}15,589, 711] 1,162,204] 7,045, 661 
1921 |11,310,989) 9,784,299] 1,576,690) 52,828) 250,802 7,818 4,901)15, 013,993] 1,154, 787| 5,150,916 
1922 |11,018, 762] 9,846,425] 1,172,337] 58,096) 262,343 8,500 4,762|15,271,410| 4,736,204] 4,404, 407 
1923 11,417, 284) 9,931,815) 1,485,439} 53,383) 270,782 8,275 4,961]16, 150,106) 5,055,115] 5,326,352 
1924 |10,930,020} 9,603,620) 1,326,400] 54,742) 268, 632 8,909 4, 945/15, 460,811) 5,790,582) 6,428, 080 
1925 11,520,322) 9,681,200} 1,839,122) 51,7261) 284,121] 7,2242) 4, 664/14, 460,988] 6,104,025) 6,680,595 
1926 |12,143,388/10, 166,040} 1,977,348} 52,612!) 305,933] 6,7552; 4,801/14,934, 683] 6,421,673] 7,790,127 
1927 |12,990,549|10, 600,412) 2,390,187) 52,7311) 323,539] 7,338?)  4,885)15,564,067) 6,664,771) 9,241, 864 
1928 |14,740, 641)11, 647,063) 3,093,578] 53,7771) 337,971] 7,6392|  4,909|16,857,220) 6,861,195) 9,776,090 
1929 |16,256,441/12,590,364| 3,666,077) 52,8351 360,883] 8,056?) 4, 766/18,029,973 5,210, 926 11, 295, 857 
1930 |14,264, 997/11, 791,291} 2,473,706] 52,8241) 371,747| 7,3312} 4,661/15,558,224) 6,745, 220/10, 213,475 
1931 |11, 641, 729]}10,720,949) 920,780) 53,2281) 368,583] 6, 6372 6,097,713) 7,475, 928 


1Mxcluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 


4, 474/13, 200, 198 


2Excluding railway employees. 


3Including transatlantic cablegrams relayed between. Canso, N.S., and the United States. 


Table 70 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 


various companies for the years 1926 to 1931. 


Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 


mudas Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific 
Cable Board are not included. 


oh 
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70.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1926-31. 


Miles Miles Number Number 
Company. yrs of of of 


fe) 
Line. Wire. Messages.! Offices.3 
1926 23,031 129,042 7,538,301 1,922 
1927 23,049 136, 143 7,875,550 1,941 
Canadian National Telegraph Co.!................ 1928 23,412 141, 523 8, 238, 893 1,943 
(Formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.))} 1929 24,565 | 166,121 9,488, 208 2135 
1930 24 , 828 169, 163 8,570,571 2,130 
1931 24,627 | 166,594 | 7,274,795 2,092 
1926 15, 686 141,924 5, 863, 568 2 1,510 
1927 15405 151,329 6,072, 4592 1,566 
GanadiantPeciiic Railway. Cox ..ceis.c..~ fewest 1928 16,429 160, 287 6. 858, 597 2 1,638 
1929 16, 794 167, 664 7,259, 205 2 1,642 
1930 16,919 172,210 6,216,491 2 1, 639 
1931 17,522 175,568 | 5,266,0942 1,535 
1926 2, (ol 18,493 779, 188 207 
’ 1927 2) 721 18,179 832,312 202 
WO SCORE OI ae ae ge Taek a sit qccy ovens A as een saor 1928 2.021 18,129 881,245 194 
1929 1,178 10,910 414,506 5 
1930 Alaa UeTA 10,991 5 5 
1931 1,186 11,015 5 5 
1926 422 2,009 130,770 36 
1927 449 3,240 135, 613 37 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Ry. Commission}] 1928 450 3, 288 153, 842 38 
1929 450 3, 288 128, 852 38 
1930 549 3,013 116,934 41 
1931 593 3, 285 117,990 38 
1926 - 445 76, 826 19 
1927 - 445 78,531 19 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... 1928 ~ 445 84,427 18 
1929 - 445 87,514 18 
1930 - 445 78, 682 18 
1931 - 445 69, 067 16 
1926 10, 722 14, 020 522,796 1,066 
1927 10, 737 14,173 536, 842 1,082 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service..:...... 1928 10, 765 14, 299 535,605 1,040 
1929 9, 848 12,455 537,080 895 
1930 9,351 11,399 495 , 562 796 
{| 1931 9,300 11, 666 411,806 756 


1Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 69 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. 2Not including press messages. 3The total in Table 69 includes offices of wireless and 
cable companies. 4Statistics of the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Company have been included with 
the ae National up to 1927; the two were amalgamated in 1928. 5Included with Canadian 
National. 


Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have termini in Canada—five 
of them on the Atlantic coast and one on the Pacific. The year in which the 
cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 1866, and up to the 
present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
United States’ interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New 
Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a partnership of the 
Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. As a result of 
the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference of 1928, in 
view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to dispose of the Pacific and 
West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and International Communi- 
cation Co., a company formed to take over all Empire-owned cables and lease the 
Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary legislation was passed by 
Great Britain in February, 1929, and by Canada in June, 1929. 
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PART XI.—TELEPHONES.! 


The telephone is in part a Canadian invention, though its inventor, Alexander 
Graham Bell, a Scotsman by birth, was at the time of its invention a resident of 
_ the United States, having immigrated with his father to Brantford, Ontario, in 
1870, and subsequently proceeded to Boston. According to his account, the dis- 
covery of the telephone, both as to its main principle and as to the first transmis- 
sion of the human voice, was made at his father’s residence at Tutela Heights, 
Brantford, in 1876, and the first telephone talk over any distance was conducted 
between Brantford and Paris, a distance of 8 miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. 


Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time 
all patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., this was depen- 
dent on the Bell Co., to which it sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine 
telephone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year 
the Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges 
and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of long-distance wire. It controlled development : 
in all the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system 
has always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 


With the rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the 
lines of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co. in Nova Scotia, and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New Bruns- 
wick, an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. A 
development of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well- 
organized systems were sold to the Governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 
and to Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely 
owned by the Bell Telephone Co. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,399 telephone systems existing in 1931 (Table 
72) include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and a smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system 
operated by the National Parks of Canada, Department of the Interior. There 
were also 188 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,523 co-operative telephone com- 
panies, no fewer than 1,172 were in Saskatchewan alone and 204 in Nova Scotia. 
Besides the above, there were 506 stock companies, 99 partnerships and 126 private 
systems. 


The steady growth of the use of telephones from 1911 is indicated in the 
summary statistics of Table 71, showing an increase from 302,759 in 1911 to 1,364,- 
200 in 1931, or from 4-2 to 13-1 telephones per 100 of the population. By prov- 
inces, the numbers of telephones in 1931 were as follows: Ontario 621,528, Quebec 
300,502, British Columbia 128,646, Saskatchewan 82,875, Alberta 70,427, Mani- | 
toba 73,399, Nova Scotia 46,932, New Brunswick 33,950, Prince Edward Island 
5,806 and Yukon 1385. The numbers of instruments per 100 estimated population 
were as follows: British Columbia 18-5, Ontario 18-1, Saskatchewan 9-0, Alberta 
9-6, Manitoba 10-5, Quebec 10-5, New Brunswick 8-3, Nova Scotia 9-1 and 
Prince Edward Island 6-6. In the proportion of telephones to population, Canada 
as a whole, with 13-1 telephones per 100 population, ranks second to the United 
States which has 16-4 telephones per 100 population. 


1Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which issues an annual report dealing with telephone statistics. 
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Estimates of the number of telephone conversations during 1931 were 2,532,- 
443,000 local and 33,198,000 long-distance calls. These estimates were based on 
estimates made by systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada; 
their estimates were based on actual counts made on days of normal business 
activity, and, after adjusting for uncompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the 
average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance calls in practically all cases 
were the actual long-distance calls put through or completed. The average was 
1,856 local and 24 long-distance calls per telephone and 244 telephone conversations 
per capita as compared with an average of 253-6 in 1930. The estimated per capita 
average for the United States in 1930 was 226 and for New Zealand, 208-3. 


Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 72 and 73. 


71. 


Progress of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 1911-18, and Dec. 31, 
1919-31. . 
Salari (0 Pol E tone 
: : aAlaries om- ole m- pnones 
Yr. Capital- Cost of Operating d - Li Tele- hae 100 
Tr. | ization. | Property. Revenue Expenses. Wnreat eee iileare, phones ae Bosal: 
tion. 
$ $ $ $ $ No miles No No No 
1911 | 40,043,982) 34, 737,530/10, 068,220) 6,979,045 915, 636 537 = 302,759| 10,425 4-2 
1912 | 46,276,852] 56,887, 799|12,278.627| 9,094,689] 2.659, 642 683 - 370, 884} 12,783 5:0 
1913 | 59,847,005) 69, 214,971)14, 879, 278)11, 175,689) 6,839,399) 1,075 - 463,671} 12,867 6-2 
1914 | 70,291,884) 80,258, 356|17, 297, 269|12, 882,402) 8,250,253] 1,136 - 521,144) 16,799 6-8 
1915 | 74,284,991) 83,792, 583)17, 601,673)12, 836,715) 8,357,029) 1,396 - 533,090} 15,072 6°8 
1916 | 76,920,314] 88,520,020/18, 594,268]11, 147,201) 7,852,719) 1,592 - 548,421] 15,247 6°8 
1917 | 79,121,702) 94,469, 534/20, 122,282/12,095,426| 8,882,593] 1,695 - 604,136] 16,490 ~ 74 
1918 | 85,274, 691)104, 368, 628/22, 753, 280/13, 644, 518/10, 410,807) 2,007 - 662,330] 17,336 8-0 
1919 |100, 587, 833}125, 017, 222/29, 401, 006/20, 081, 436|15, 774, 586| 2,219 - 778,758] 20,491 “4 


1920 |116, 689, 705)144, 560, 969/33, 473, 712/28, 044, 401/17, 294,405) 2,327) 161,270) 856,266) 21,187 9-9 
1921 |132, 537, 771/158, 678, 229/36, 986, 913/30, 080, 035/19, 000,422) 2,365) 178,093) 902,090) 19,943 10-3 
1922 |143, 802, 023/167, 332, 932/39, 559, 149/29, 966, 181/17,305,759| 2,387) 184,147) 944,029) 19,321 10-6 
1923 |152,673,022|179,002, 152/42, 132, 959/32, 390,370|18, 182,429) 2,459) 188,408)1,009,203} 21,002 11-1 
1924 |160, 015, 020193, 884,378/44, 322, 598/33, 615, 686/18, 293,234] 2,466} 193,399]1,072,454| 21,685 11-6 
1925 |168, 167, 291/210, 535, 795/47, 233, 617/35, 566, 947/19, 106,383} 2,495) 194,370/1,142,876} 21,831 12-2 
1926 |179, 151, 098/227, 155, 900/50, 522, 859/38, 141,360/25,219,493) 2,479} 201, 604/1, 201,008) 23,083 12-8 
1927 |192, 442, 495/243, 999, 135/56, 907, 338/48, 561, 916/26, 254,605} 2,462} 204,245/1,259,987| 23,437 13-2 
1928 |207, 441, 866/263, 201, 651/61, 791, 333/51, 542, 544/28, 501,378) 2,447| 207,566)1,334,534) 24,373 13-8 
1929 |234, 943, 307/291, 589, 148/65, 240, 610/56, 559, 517|31,672,277| 2,415} 220,525/1,382,822| 27,459 14-1 
1930 |258, 188, 983/319, 101, 191|69, 420, 459|61, 886, 340/32, 085,948) 2,414) .222,113/1,402,861) 26,575 14-1 
1931 |273, 989, 759/333, 055, 119/66, 806, 580/60, 067, 016/28, 493,252} 2,399) 222,196)1,364,200) 23,825 13-1 


_ Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 2Eixclusive of employees on rural lines 
in Saskatchewan. : 
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72.—_Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1931. 


3 Govern- Muni- Co- : Partner- 
Province. Hert cipal. Stock. Operative: Private. ship: Total. 
Prov.) Dom. 
Prince Edward PEs a. oF - - - 16 30 4 it 51 
Nova Scotia. . itor aca - 1 ~ 18 204 13 15 250 
New Brunswick........... - 1 ~ 18 - 3 5 26 
Quebecs. change au ee: ce - 1 - 101 36 28 21 186 
Ontario se Oe Se Ses 2 il 127 316 42 63 44 595 
Manitoba vse fe see ontee 1 - 8 1 8 6 6 30 
Saskatchewan............. 1 1 1 19 2 3 ~ 1,196 
Alberta. . Eating icine 2 1 1 6 30 6 ii 52 
British Columbia.......... = 1 1 10 1 - - 12 
VOKOR Se Wc tines abner = = = 1 = = - 1 
Motalse.s. ek. ese 6 11 138 506 1,523 126 99 2,399 
1This system is located in the provinces indicated. 
73.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, 1911-31.1 
Year < = ns 8 g 5 & Total. Year 4 < ~ 3 g = g Total 
6 1 Bo ols et ata eo) 21S) 68 4") a 
Oy esr dal) (Ors feb | a8 Oe as leaaleOrou| Cy aos 

LOM Re ea teers 3] 25} 308 101} 18] 82 BEV AN TAUPO ees eds renee: 5| 117) 693) 1,474) - 98) 2,387 
1912S vate. 3) 89) 368 133] 31) 113 683||e1 O23 Sa eee 5} 127), 450) 1, 752 1} 124] 2,459 
AOS Chena eeceerene 4| 52) 543 262\aOoeLOd LO (Ol LOZ 4 ar semnineaet 5} 153) 502) 1,606] 63] 137) 2,466 
LO TAARIAS Sicketter 4; 58) 611 QOS e VIS ele ASG A OZ Date oe peers 6| 144] 502) 1,551] 106} 186) 2,495 
POTD eta oa 4| 62} 584 COMMS 107) eS OGM O2 G6 eee 6| 142} 490] 1,560} 107) 174] 2,479 
A OG csc? capes ach 4| 67] 622 OO iae oo Lael tO D || 10 2)7 eee ete 5| 138] 496] 1,552) 102) 169) 2,462 
LOL ere eee 5] 73] 645 Sage tl 4 S695 LOZ Sates sie 5| 137] 494] 1,557] 93] 161) 2,447 
AON Sis: Aas S DIMETA 35) We O85 iieel 296) 20071920 R eras eee 5] 137] 492) 1,543) 106} 132) 2,415 
TOTO a: Me ese dD) 89} G66 1, 346) 5 18) 895) 22219) 1930) 5 eo 5} 138] 506} 1,537) 107) 121) 2,414 
19904, ee ee 5| 88) 647) 1,495 Oi] ASS 2e027 (LOS lames . ae eee 7| 188] 506] 1,523) 99] 126] 2,399 

TOD tee Re se 5{ 103! 614| 1,544 7| 921 2,365 


1The years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1931 are for the calendar years. 


In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone companies, 
by provinces, for the year 1931, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1931. Table 
76 gives the financial statistics of Canadian telephone companies from 1912 to 
1931. 


74.—Telephones in Use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinces, 
Dec. 31, 1931. 


Telephones in Use. 


Mileage Em- 
: Per 100 re 
Raval: ARETE Total. Popale- of Wire. | ployees. 
ay: tion. 

No. No. No. No. miles. No. 
2,958 Ts 5,806 6-6 8,137 124 
11,228 978 46,932 9-1 96, 564 1, 034 
7,558 642 33, 950 8-3 61, 743 778 
28,015 8,145} 300,502 10-5] 1,164,336 6,371 
116,774 Ili 621,528 18-1) 2,273,843 9,750 
12, 758 2,063 73,399 10-5} 320,059 1,154 
47,096 287 82,875 9-0} 382,342 7751 
15,834 836 70,427 9-6] 299,589 1,295 
3, 244 1,230} 128,646 18-5} 377,897 2,544 
2 - 13 3:4 566 - 
245,485 25,566| 1,364,200 13-1 ee 985,076 23,825 


Province. Bae Race 
ness. dential. 
No. No. 
Re Hijisland®.. sss 1,163 1,614 
Nova Scotia....... 11,547 23,179 
New Brunswick... 8,718 M7032 
Quehech 1c seks. 92,497 171,845 
nto tl Onmae sian ine 156,529 336,911 
Manitobass..c.46 .. 21,314 37,264 
Saskatchewan..... 16,8438 18, 649 
Alberta. . 21,628 32,129 
British Columbia. 39,042 85, 130 
uk One pe ne eee 115 
Totals. ... 369,281| 723,868 


1f}xcluding employees on rural lines. 
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Year. 


ee ed 


ee 


ed 


seer ee eee eee 
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weet as totes ee 


Wire oe 


Sid wig te «16 "90% olere 


eww e er er ewes 


ee ee 


Telephones in Use. 


Business. 


Telephones in Use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, 1911-31.1 


ao 


260,481 


273, 498 
281,535 
303, 660 
281, 108 
297,875 


311,557 
324,425 
345,771 
366, 418 
373, 387 
369, 281 


ate eet 


390, 930 


396, 384 
414, 887 
444 300 
509, 928 
556, 837 


597,429 
637, 536 
684, 820 
724,001 
740,050 
723, 868 


i Se cate 


ah 8 


204, 855 


232, 208 
247,607 
261,360 
265, 509 
268, 807 


270, 686 
275, 544 
280, 878 
269, 487 
264, 681 
245, 485 


Mileage Em- 

eoeee Total eek of Wire. | ployees.? 
y: tion. 

No. No. No. miles. No. 
~ 302, 759 4-2) 687,782 10,425 
370, 884 5-0! 889,572 12,783 
- 463, 671 6-2} 1,092,587 12,867 
- 521, 144 6-8} 1,348,090 16,799 
~ 533, 090 6-8) 1,452,360 15,072 
- 548,421 6-8} 1,600,564 15, 247 
- 604, 136 7-4) 1,708,203 16,490 
- 662, 330 8-0} 1,848, 466 L7ae30 
- 778, 758 9-2) 2,105,240 20,491 
- 856, 266 9-9} 2,105,101 21, 187 
- 902,090 10-3] 2,268, 271 19, 943 
- 944, 029 10-6| 2,396,805 19,321 
— | 1,009,320 11-1} 2,574,083 21,002 
15,909) 1,072,454 11-6| 2,765, 722 21,685 
19,357| 1,142,876 12-2} 3,020,773 21,831 
21,336] 1,201,008 12-8) 3,306, 214 23,083 
22,482} 1,259, 987 13-2} 3,591,035 23,437 
23,065} 1,334,534 13-8} 3,982,867 24378 
22,916) 1,382,822 14-1} 4,486,213 27-459 
24,743) 1,402,861 14-1] 4,790, 224 26,575 
25,566} 1,364,200 13-1] 4,985,476 23, 825 


1 Figures for the years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30; those for 1919-31 are for calendar years. 
2 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


76.—Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies, 1912-31.1 


Year. 


LOE hoes ss 
AOU Bias gcc eet tes 
LOU lo ae ae Rr 
LOTR seg tas ae a 
LOLG eee ens ae 


DOUG Siete ao: 
TOTS et eee: 
OG Tek nae eae oe 
| Ed atria 
1921.. 

4 C4 ca is Rania 
LODO Es big tics vis: 
1924... 

TOZB Sy. aes. 
LOZO es etn ss 
1927... 


1928 


ee ee 


WAT ce oes: 
BOO eek oat g* 
ET i as acer cae 


21,533, 605 
26,590,501 
28, 644,340 
28,947, 122 
29,416, 956 


29,476,367 
29, 803,090 
35, 227, 233 
36, 149, 838 
42,194,426 


48, 968, 198 
57,366, 675 
63, 798, 133 
65,514, 130 
68, 345, 999 


76,460,540 
85, 913, 239 
93,737,979 
102,777, 267 
105, 765, 685 


Funded 
Debt. 


$ 


24, 743, 247 
33, 256, 503 
41,647,554 
45,337, 869 
47,503,358 


49, 645,335 
55,471,601 
65,360, 600 
80, 539, 367 
90,343,345 


94, 833, 825 
95,306,347 
96, 216, 887 
102, 653, 161 
110, 805, 099 


115, 981, 955 
121,528, 627 
141, 205,328 
155,411, 716 
168, 224, 084 


Cost of 
Property 
and 
Equipment. 


$ 


56, 887,799 
69, 214,971 
. 80, 258, 356 
83, 792,583 
88, 520,021 


94, 469, 534 
104, 368 , 627 
125,017, 222 
144,560, 969 
158, 678, 229 


167, 332, 932 
179,002, 152 
193 , 884,378 
210,535, 795 
227,155, 900 


243,999,135 
263, 201,651 
291,589, 148 
319,101,191 
333,055, 119 


Salaries z Net 
and Mea tne Operating 
Wages.? Pe teed xpenses. | Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ 

2,659,642! 12,273,627} 9,094,689} 3,178,938 
6,839,309] 14,897,278) 11,175,689 3,721, 589 
8,250,253) 17,297,269) 12,882,402 4,414, 867 
8,357,029) 17,601,673] 12,836,715 6,764, 958 
7,852,719} 18,594,268] 11,147,201 7,447,067 
8,882,593] 20,122,282) 12,095,426 8,026, 856 
10,410,807} 22,753,280) 13,644,524 9,108, 756 
15,774,586] 29,401,006) 20,081,436 9,319,570 
17,294,405] 33,473,712] 28,044,401 5,429, 311 
19,000,422} 36,986,913) 30,080,035 6,906,878 
17,305,759| 39,559,149} 29,966,181 9,592,968 
18,182,429) 42,132,959) 32,390,370] 10,266,285 
18, 293,234] 44,322,598) 33,615,686] 10,706,912 
19,106,383) 47,233,617) 35,566,947) 11,666,670 
25,219,493) 50,522,859) 38,141,360) 12,381,499 
26,254,605} 56,907,338] 48,561,916} 8,345,422 
28,501,378) 61,791,333] 51,542,544) 10,248,789 
31,672,277| 65,240,610} 56,559,517] 8,681,093 
32,085,948] 69,420,459! 61,886,340 7,534,119 
28,493,252) 66,806,580] 60,067,016 6, 739, 564 


1Figures for the years 1912-18 are from July 1 to June 30; those for 1919-31 are for calendar years, 
2Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital accounts. 
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PART XII.—RADIO.! 


Under the Radiotelegraph Act (c. 195, R.S.C., 1927), the administration 
of radio within the Dominion was vested in the Department of Marine, now 
under the jurisdiction of the Hon. Alfred Duranleau, Minister. The matter of 
Dominion jurisdiction has been questioned by certain of the provinces from time to 
time, but on Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Council 
ruled that the control and regulation of radio communication is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament. This decision was a very important one and 
has done much to further the nationalization of radio broadcasting in Canada. 
(See pp. 731-733). 

Section 1.—Radiotelegraphy. 


The Coast Station Radiotelegraph System.—The present coast station 
system of 65 stations consists of three chains—one extending from Vancouver to 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific, another from Port Arthur to the Atlantic ocean in the 
east, and the third from Port Churchill to Resolution island at the entrance to 
Hudson strait. The Great Lakes coast stations connect with those of the east 
coast, which, in turn, connect with the Hudson Bay route chain.’ There is no direct 
radio connection between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast chains. 

Of the above stations, 17 on the east coast and Great Lakes are operated by 
the Canadian Marconi Co. under contract with the Department, and the remaining 
48 on the east coast, west coast and Hudson bay and strait are operated directly 
by the Department. Twice daily, at advertised hours, a number of these stations 
broadcast messages to shipping containing such important information as weather 
forecasts, storm warnings, reports in connection with floating derelicts, ice and 
other dangers to navigation. In the interests of navigators, to whom accurate time 
is essential in computing observations on celestial bodies, three Canadian coast 
stations—two on the west coast and one on the east coast—transmit time signals 
at advertised hours daily. 

Some years ago the discrimination of underwriters in the matter of insurance 
rates charged on ships plying to Canadian ports led the Department to feel that 
any reasonable expenditure which would tend to reduce these charges would be 
a sound investment. To this end 12 direction-finding stations have been established 
at specially selected sites with respect to navigational routes—7 on the east coast, 
4 on the Hudson bay and strait, and 1 on the west coast. These stations are fitted 
with special apparatus which enables the direction of the incoming radio signal 
transmitted by a ship to be accurately determined. It is the expressed opinion 
of many master mariners that Canadian direction-finding stations set a standard 
for accuracy and efficiency. 

A more recent extension of the shore direction finder is the development of 
the direction-finding instrument on board ship. To assist this development, the 
Department has established radio beacon transmitters at a number of lighthouses 
and hghtships (see Table 77). These radio beacons transmit characteristic radio 
signals with an approximate range of 50 miles every hour at advertised times during 
clear weather and continuously when the atmosphere in the vicinity of the station 
is so obscure as to impede navigation. 

To insure the safety of life at sea, all passenger steamers and freighters plying 
to and from Canadian ports must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
operators in possession of a certificate of proficiency in radio. The Department 


1 Sections 1 and 2 have been revised by Commander C. P. Edwards, O.B.E., Director, Radio Service, 
Department of Marine, Ottawa. A fuller treatment of the historical and descriptive background of radio 
communication was published at pp. 607-610 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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maintains a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. 
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Inspec- 


tors located at various ports throughout the Dominion are responsible for checking 
the efficiency of the radio equipment on ships of all nationalities, and seeing that 
only competent operators are carried. Examinations for certificates of proficiency 
in radio are conducted by the Radio Branch, and 3,532 certificates have been issued 


up to Mar. 31, 1932. 


Table 77 shows the name and situation of the Government-owned radiotele- 
graph stations in Canada and Newfoundland. 


77.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932.1 


Name of Station. Situation. 


Kast Coast. 
Belle Isle, Nfld.2.......|Belle Isle Straits. 
Cape Race, Nfid.2......| Newfoundland. 


Chebucto Head, N.S.2/Entrance Halifax Harbour. 


Clarke-City*......... ikea: of St. Lawrence. 
Fame Point, Que.*.... 
Father Point, Que.*.... ss “ 


Grindstone Island, 

OHIO EY Carat rasan. siete Magdalen Islds. 
sa oo ek.2 Halifax, N.S 
Montreal, Que.*. ..|St. Lawrence River. 


North Sydney*.. Ae Cape Breton, N.S. 
Point Amour, Nfid.*...|Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Quebec, Que.*) de. St. Lawrence River. 
Sable Island*.......... North Atlantic. 


Saint John, N.B.2..... 
Yarmouth, N.S.2.... 


.|Red Head, N.B. 
..|Nova Scotia. 


DireEction-FINDING 


STATIONS. 
Belle Isle D/F......... Belle Isle Straits. 
Case 1) Motta vies Nova Scotia. 
Cape Race D/F....<... Newfoundland. 
Chebucto Head D/F...|Entrance Halifax Harbour. 
paint John DB /R iiss... Red Head, N.B 
Saint Paul D/F........ Nova Scotia. 
Yarmouth Diy. osc. <+ Nova Scotia. 

Rapio Beacon 

STATIONS. 
Cape Whittle. ......... Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
WSS SP OITG San ois oo, erasers Anticosti. 
Pointe des Monts...... Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Cape Baulds;). Celts N.W. Newfoundland. 
CanerBiayiss. oci sake S.W. Newfoundland. 


Heath Point Light-.... 

SINT he aaei tor eal Heath Point, Anticosti. 
Pees ae Lightship..... Off Yarmouth, N.S. 
Sambro Lightship..... Off Halifax, N.S. 


Sealiishind 20... S.E. of Nova Scotia. 
Great Lakes. 
Kingston, Ont.*........ Barriefield Common. 
Midland: Ont:*...255:.. Georgian Bay. 
Point Edward, Ont.*...|Lake Huron. 
Port Arthur, Ont.*.....|Port Arthur. 
Port Burwell, Ont.*....|Lake Erie. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. * |Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Tobermory, Ont.*..... Entrance Georgian Bay, 
int. 
cLorontoy Ont: 2,023.) Morontolsland hse See 
Rapio BEACON 
STATIONS. 
Southeast Shoal........ Lake Erie. 
lat ADUCK ti. sy ces 8 3 ake Ontariou.ce sy hecedes a 
ore (POM es 2h. cles. Lake Erie. 
Michipicoten Island....|Lake Superior............... 
@ovyevisiand’s..0.65%... Lake Huron. 


Nottingham Island?.. 


Name of Station. Situation. 
Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait. 
Cape Hopes Advance, 
CoG 8 Sages tae ovate oe Hudson Strait. 


Hudson Strait. 


Port Churchill, Man.?| Hudson Bay. 


Resolution Island2. : 
Chesterfield Inlet... . 


DIREcTION-FINDING 
STATIONS. 


Cape Hopes Advance. 
Nottingham Island.. 
Port Churchill, Man. 
Resolution Island... 


Northwest Terri- 
tories. 
Coppermine.......... 


West Coast. 
ALODL Dayo. netics ene 
Bull Harbour........ 
Cape Lazo.....<..... 


Dead Tree Point3.,. 
Digby Island, B.C. 


Estevan, B.C........ 
Gonzales Hill, B.C. 
Merry Island, B.C... 
Pachena Point?....... 


DrRrEctTI0ON-FINDING 
STATIONS. 
Pachena Point D/F.. 


Rapio BEACON 
STATIONS. 
Race Rocks.......... 
WANCATA CG ney cook eas 
Dead Tree Point.... 


QOustsino 28. s~. cee ee 
Triple Island........ 


Lire-SAVING 
STATIONS. 
BanteldssbiG a 
Carmanah, B.C...... 
Cape Beale, B.C..... 
Rachena. Blc.pen ae 


.|Hudson Strait. 


Hudson Bay. 


Hudson Strait... 
Hudson Strait, 
Hudson Bay. 


.|Hudson Strait. 


Coronation Gulf. 


Cormorant Island, B.C. 

Hope Island, Vancouver Is. 

Strait of Georgia, near Co- 
mox, B.C. 

.|South of Graham Island, 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 


../Entrance Prince Rupert 


Harbour. 
West Coast, Vancouver Is. 


..| Victoria, B.C 


British Columbia. 
West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Entrance Vancouver Har- 


bour. 
Merchants Exchange, Van- 
couver. 


‘West Coast, Vancouver Is. 


Near Victoria, B.C. 
Langara Island, Q.C.I. 


.{South of Graham Island, 
C.I 


Q.C.I. 
West Coast, V.I. (Kains Is.). 


.|Triple Islets Group, B.C. 


“cc “cc 
6c “ce 


1Of these Government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are 
operated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by an asterisk (*). 
? This is the same station as that listed under Direction-Finding Stations, but is included under two 


headings to indicate its two functions. 


3Also included under Radio Beacon Stations to show its double function. 


It.is counted only as a D F station in the summary in Table 79. 
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Table 78 gives the number of messages.and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the Government stations of the east coast, the west coast, the 
Great Lakes, the Hudson bay and Hudson strait. For the year 1931-32, the total 
number of messages was 307,869, as compared with 396,727 in 1930-31, 440,912 
in 1929-30, 456,239 in 1928-29, 404,144 in 1927-28 and 402,023 in 1926-27, and of 
words handled 6,936,062, as compared with 8,534,982 in 1930-31, 9,167,302 in 
1929-30, 8,942,945 in 1928-29, 7,695,757 in 1927-28 and 7,347,794 in 1926-27. 


78.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 
Station. Messages Words Piet Messages Words reas 
Handled. | Handled. taeneas Handled. | Handled. tenanee, 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Hast Coastasacces soeet are 119,651 | 2,496,089 212,838 99,979 | 2,203,391 209,500 
Great Wakes peace amr 27,782 431,019 79,294 D220) 332, 868 78,978 
West Coast.) ohieseneenien. 223,574 | 4,680,209 134,043 156,690 | 3,288,519 145,875 
Hudson Bay and Strait..... 25,720 927,665 82,470 29,980 | 1,111,284 76,751 
Totals.....:.... 396,727 | 8,584,982 508, 645 307,869 | 6,936,062 511, 104 


Section 2.—Radiotelephony. 


Transatlantic Radiotelephone Service.—A radiotelephone service between 
Canada and Great Britain was first made available to the Canadian public, through 
the medium of the Bell Telephone Co. via the transatlantic radio circuit operated 
by the American Telegraph and Telephone Co. from New York, in March, 1928. 


In 1932 a direct circuit with Great Britain was opened through the medium 
of the beam station of the Canadian Marconi Company at Drummondville, P.Q. 


Approximately $250,000 is expended annually by the Radio Branch of the 
Department of Marine for the suppression of inductive interference in the inter- 
ests of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. Upwards of 100 men 
and 24 fully equipped cars are engaged in this work. Radio broadcasting through- 
out the Dominion is at present carried on by private enterprise. 


Radio Broadcasting.—Broadcasting of the human voice by radio first com- 
menced in Canada with test programs carried out by the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany in Montreal during the winter evenings of 1919. Regular organized pro- 


grams were commenced in December, 1920, by the same company, on a wavelength 
of 1,200 metres. 


In April, 1922, the establishment of broadcasting stations on a general scale 
commenced, 52 private, commercial and amateur broadcasting licences being 
granted during the fiscal year 1922-23. During the fiscal year 1931-32, 66 broad- 
casting stations were in operation in the Doninion, and the number of licensed 
receiving sets was 598,358. The licence fee for a broadcasting station is $50 per 
annum, and for a receiving set $2 per annum. 
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The increasing popularity of radio receiving sets for “listening in” on broad- 
casted musical programs and news, is indicated by the number of such sets licensed 
in Canada (private receiving stations in Table 79) which have grown from 9,956 in the 
fiseal year ended Mar. 31, 1923, to 598,358 in 1932. In the latest year the total was 
divided among the provinces as follows: Ontario, 285,048; Quebec, 127,804; Sas- 
katchewan, 31,487; Manitoba, 35,262; British Columbia, 55,534; Alberta, 27,481; 
Nova Scotia, 21,109; New Brunswick, 13,256; Prince Edward Island, 1,189; North- 
west Territories and Yukon, 188. In the calendar year 1930, the sales in Canada 
of radio sets numbered 223,228, valued at $22,776,225. Complete sets manufac- 
tured numbered 170,082, valued at $19,196,936. 


The wireless and radio stations at present operating in Canada are summarized 
in Table 79. 


79.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1928-32. 


Class of Station. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

Coast Stations (Government-owned)............... 33 30 28 29 29 
Direction-Finding Stations (Government-owned)... 8 11 12 12 17 
Ship Stations (Government-owned)................ 33 37 44 47 50 
Radio Beacon Stations (Government-owned)....... 8 8 15 19 20 
Radiophone Stations (Government-owned)......... 4 4 4 4 5 
Man OMSL AbONS ter tees eae trae sie ee Seis e 27 OMe 1 1 1 
Suip stations: (commercial) svx 4: Bask Peis ola 279 296 275 272 241 
EAMIbeOa OC OAShIStAtIONS Gu oo... co kineesecnwc Spek 3 3 4 4 4 
Pubhie'Commercial Stations....5.20...000 eee eae 7 4 47 50 32 
PrivateCommercial Stationss... os. .sscde.cs cee: 77 98 138 131 112 
Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations......... 84 79 81 80 be 
Experimental Stations................ ARE etre te 42 46 71 91 107 
Amateur Experimental Stations.................... 532 584 610 728 898 
Amateur Broadcasting Stations.................... 15 12 10 8 7 
Private Receiving Stations :.j:%. ccs osc weelees ects be 268,420 | 297,398 | 424,146 | 523,1001| 598,358! 
ROO ME AIIM SCHOOLS artim. cicieca kos ineye ik ws uate eas a 9 5 6 6 5 
CON SCCAIECLALUS seis cr. Sane eee ares eae eee. ele - 2 3 ~ 1 

TOCRIS ERS yar eanie oe ed aan eee 269,581 | 298,644 | 425,495 | 524,582 599,959 


1 Includes 873 licences issued free to the blind. 


Section 3.—The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission.' 


The adoption of a policy of national radio broadcasting, in 1932, followed 


‘upon two extensive investigations into the radio broadcasting situation in Canada; 


one by a Royal Commission in 1929, and one by a special committee of the House 
of Commons in 1932. The Royal Commission, of which Sir John Aird was chair- 
man, not only examined the Canadian situation but also surveyed the radio broad- 
casting systems obtaining in the United States, Great Britain, and certain European 
countries. Its report, which was presented to the Government in September, 1929, 
recommended the creation of a national radio broadcasting monopoly in Canada 
to be operated by a corporation owned by the Dominion Government. One of the 
principal considerations guiding the commission’s report was the desirability of 
providing a broadcasting service in Canada adapted to the special requirements 
of the country and free from external influence. 


1 Supplied by courtesy of Hector Charlesworth, Chairman Radio Broadcasting Commission. 
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No action on the report of the Royal Commission was taken at the regular . 
session of 1930, and it was not until the session of 1932 that the report received 
parliamentary consideration, following the decision of the Imperial Privy Council 
which held that radio broadcasting in Canada came within Dominion rather than 
provincial jurisdiction. Then the House of Commons, on the motion of the Prime 
Minister, the Right Honourable R. B. Bennett, appointed a committee to consider 
and advise upon the broadcasting question. This committee, of which the Honour- 
able Raymond D. Morand was chairman, was instructed: (1) ‘“‘ To consider the 
report of the Aird Commission ’’; (2) ‘‘To advise and recommend a complete 
technical scheme for radio broadcasting for Canada so designed as to ensure from 
Canadian sources as complete and satisfactory a service as the present develop- 
ment of radio science will permit ’’; and (8) “‘ To investigate and report upon the 
most satisfactory agency for carrying out such a scheme”’. 


In the final report, presented to the House of Commons on May 9, 1932, the 
committee outlined its conception of the place of radio broadcasting in the national 
life in the following terms: ‘‘ Your committee was seized, from the inception, of - 
the national importance and international character of radio broadcasting, and 
the evidence submitted has served to further consolidate our opinion of the far- 
reaching scope and benefits of proper, well-regulated broadcasting service through- 
out Canada as a medium of education, thought-provoking development, and fostering 
of Canadian ideals and culture, entertainment, news service, and publicity of this 
country and its products, and as an auxiliary to religious and educational teaching, 
also as one of the most efficient mediums for developing a great National and Empire 
consciousness within the Dominion and the British Commonwealth of Nations ”’. 


After paying tribute to the existing commercial radio broadcasting stations 
for the services they had rendered, the committee stated its conviction that the 
existing system did not ensure the maximum benefits of radio broadcasting. The 
change that had taken place in the science of radio broadcasting and in the financial 
condition of the country subsequent to the presentation of the Aird Report was 
mentioned by the committee in connection with its inability to completely accept 
the recommendations contained in that report. The committee recommended the 
creation of a national broadcasting system, including a chain of high-power stations 
located at suitable intervals-across the country with a number of supplementary 
stations of lower power. It recommended that the national broadcasting system 
be controlled and operated by a commission to be known as the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission and consisting of a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a 
third commissioner, holding office for ten, nine, and eight years respectively. The 
committee proposed that this commission should be vested with the necessary 
powers: to carry on the business of broadcasting in Canada, including power to 
regulate and control all broadcasting; to own, build and operate stations; to acquire 
by lease, purchase, expropriation, or otherwise, any or all existing broadcasting 
stations; to enter into operating agreements with privately-owned stations; to pro- 
hibit the establishment of privately-owned chains of stations; to take over, subject to 
the approval of Parliament, all broadcasting in Canada; and to perform other 
functions necessary to the creation and operation of a national broadcasting system. 


Regarding the financing of the proposed national system the committee recom- 
mended that it be self-sustaining and that only the money accruing from trans- 
mitters’ and receivers’ licence fees and advertising income be available for it. 


3a = 
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The report of the committee, which was unanimous, -was adopted without 
opposition in the House of Commons and a bill based upon it was introduced by 
the Prime Minister at the same session of Parliament. The Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Act, 1932, was passed without opposition, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission as proposed by the committee and vested certain powers in 
the commission, some of which powers were subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council, and some to the approval of Parliament. 

Under authority of this Act, a commission of three members was appointed 
in the autumn of 1932, the personnel being Hector Charlesworth, Chairman; 
Thomas Maher, Vice-Chairman, and Lieut.-Col. W. Arthur Steel, Commissioner. 
The chairman and the vice-chairman took office on Dec. 1, 1932, but, owing to 
absence in Europe at the International Radio Conference at Madrid, Colonel 
Steel did not assume office until the middle of January, 1933. 

Although the commission was not formally established in office and had hardly 
commenced the creation of its organization, it took charge of Canada’s part in the 
first intra-Empire broadcast arranged by the British Broadcasting Corporation for 
Christmas Day, 1932, in which all the principal parts of the Empire exchanged 
greetings and received a message from His Majesty to his subjects throughout the 
world. This ambitious enterprise was carried out with complete success. 

Without the use of transcontinental transmission wires and broadcasting 
stations, the commission could not at the outset engage in national broadcasting 
on a substantial scale. Pending the conclusion of negotiations for the leasing of 
wires and arrangements for the broadcasting of commission programs by commer- 
cial stations, the commission endeavoured to augment the existing broadcasting 
service by providing occasional broadcasting programs of a national character 
through temporary arrangements with wire companies and commercial broad- 
casting stations. Commencing with two programs a week, by May 1, 1933, it 


- was broadcasting national programs on a trans-Canada network seven days a week, 


each of these programs being one hour long. At that time negotiations for the use 
and control of transcontinental wires for a fixed period of several hours each day 
and for the regular broadcasting of commission programs by commercial stations 
were approaching conclusion. These arrangements were designed to enable the 
commission to broadcast nationally and regionally for some hours every day, its 
operations in this connection being restricted by the amount of money available 
for its purposes. In April, 1933, the commission had secured the nucleus of a 
national network of stations of its own by taking over and operating the three 
stations of the Canadian National Railways at Moncton, Ottawa, and Vancouver. 
Subject to its finances permitting, it planned to commence during the year the 
construction of one or two high-power stations in Western Canada. In the mean- 
time the commission began to discharge other functions assigned to it by Parlia- 
ment, including the application of the statutory provision for the restriction of the 
advertising content of all commercial programs. At the parliamentary session of 
1933 the Act creating the commission was amended to remove certain restrictions 
on the commission in regard to the selection of the personnel of its organization 
and to provide that it might function in certain respects with the approval of the 
Governor in Council instead of the approval of Parliament. 
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PART XIII.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carry- 
ing letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule, the Post 
Office was placed on a solid footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Post- 
master General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened 
post offices at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier 
communication between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had 
a post office and direct postal communication with Great Britain. 


As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation of 
Canada from Nova Scotia, the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200 of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1.12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 


The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 

19 offices in the two Canadas and by 1827 this number had increased to 114. At 

this time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication between 

Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which couriers tra- 

velled at varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sher- 

brooke, St. Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries 
made once or twice a week. 


Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 
6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained 
to insure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial services. The provinces 
had complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and 
rates. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The do- 
mestic rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 
the rates to the United States and the United Kingdom were reduced from 10 to 6 
cents and from 123 to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention — 
between Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries 
to the domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, 
letter postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half- 
ounce. After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) 
was established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 
cents per ounce. ‘These rates were maintained until 1915, when a 1-cent war tax 
was imposed on all pay letters and post cards (except where this would be in 
violation of international agreements), and also on postal notes. Later the rate 
to Great Britain was increased to 4 cents on the first and 3 cents on succeeding 
ounces, while that to Postal Union countries was raised to 10 cents on the first and 5 
cents on succeeding ounces. The Postal Union rate was reduced in October, 1925, to 
8 cents for the first ounce and 4 cents for subsequent ounces. Penny postage again 
became effective for Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland and other coun- 
tries of North America on July 1, 1926, and to the United Kingdom and 
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all other places within the British Empire on Dec. 25, 1928. On May 24, 1929, 
penny postage became effective to France and, on Dec. 25, 1929, was extended 
to all places in South America. On July 1, 1930, the rate to other Postal Union 
countries was made 5 cents for the first ounce and 3 cents for each succeeding ounce. 
On July 1, 1931, a special revenue tax imposed by the Government for the purpose 
of obtaining additional revenue, came into effect on letters addressed to places in 
Canada, throughout the Empire, to France and to North and South America 
generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for 
each succeeding ounce. 

The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Postal Service. The Cana- 
dian system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other 
system, excepting those of the United States and Russia, though the sparsity of 
population and the comparative lack of development make inevitable a peculiarly 
difficult and expensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new Regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers on 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications, 
and accept money, for money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 4,315 
in 1932, having 235,755 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the amelioration of 
the conditions of Canadian rural life. 


Statistics..—Tables 80 to 82 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 
and upwards in 1931 and 1932, and the net revenue and expenditure of the Depart- 
ment in various years since 1890. 


1Revised as to financial transactions by H. E. Atwater, Financial Superintendent, Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


80.—Number of Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1927-32. 


Province. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Prince Edward Island....... 130 128 127 126 125 116 
ING Va DCOLMGs. ches. seks eaes 1,778 erie 1,770 1,762 1,751 1, 673 
New Brunswick............. 1,113 1,114 1,079 1,062 1,041 1,025 
PRICE Aiea ease sie 65.5543 2,463 2,514 2,528 2,519 2,516 2,451 
(CUE Teele fo nC) eer See rere 2,614 2,604 2,586 2,040 2,576 2,522 
Mem GOWAT Shot cs canes le 817 817 816 815 818 781 
Saskatchewan............... 1, 428 1,428 1,423 1,430 1,448 1,424 
RROD ised ye faa NSIS + ois .s.9 6 och. a 1,195 1,200 1,189 Tatou 1,224 1,200 
British Columbia......... aS 867 866 876 892 890 905 
ROD Cd eek hee tc ects es 20 20 20 20 21 19 
Northwest Territaries...... 15 15 16 17 17 17 


TCAs i... vente et 12,440 12,478 12,430 12,409 12,427 12,133 
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81.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-32. 


Name of Post Office. 1931. 1932. Name of Post Office. 1931. 1982. 
$ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island. Quebec—concluded. 
Charlottetown........... 66, 394 Os OO4e COLE: eet one aan eee aoe 15,060 15,817 
Summerside............. 20, 696 24,911 || Thetford Mines........ i, 19, 002 20,136 
—____—___|____———__ Three Rivers............ 76, 859 80,359 
Totals for Province... 161, 626 | 1795860" aValley-teld) .. seca oer: 13,441 Lies2o 
|__| Victoriaville............. 19,636 22,744 
Nova Scotia. — 
Amherstin cco eee 31,821 35,466 Totals for Province..,| 7,431,940 | 7,544,313 
ATIGIZONISI. setae ees 14, 098 15, 866 |] —_———_ 
Bridgewater... -.cn eae 17, 803 18, 824 
DISDY St heme see 11,256 11, 853 Ontario. 
Glace Bay. sn. ee ee 16,745 18, 028 
Da a8 wars maph fos meawe iets 513, 143 527,554 || Amherstburg............ — 10,420 11,059 
enGvillorctc corse eters 19, 269 DA O29 a) AUMOrsOr a etme temeetee teehee ~ 14,596 16,221 
Liverpool’. s0n328 masses ee 14,454 14.:8035 |tAurorad. suey ates. 17,579 14,960 
HuNnenbures cease tee 13,470 14,548 |) Aylmer West:...+.0..+- 12;307 13,121 
New (Glasgow... 00000.. 38, 256 Al TSC. SRATUICH \.,c2 Se eek eee 28,535 33,655 
North Sydney: ssc. 16,589 17, 012-1 Bellevallewncnssetes tole: 62,799 69, 701 
(PICCO Ua Tea ee: 13,2370 14-315 Bowmanville, .ceeee eee 13; 752 15,999 
Sprints. pee 14,116 13-194) i Brace prid 26. .e.- eee cee 13,584 15, 204 
Stellartontestee: sees; 11,091 id OOSaleE ram ponte. acetates 25,660 28, 954 
VGN. wt fens les 64, 067 Ov. 152 brantiord.. amiss 142,550 154, 435 
“LYUPOs te eto ne oe oe cee 54,885 DITO TOC Vl et ten cusses 48, 787 56,279 
Winclsor steer eesecee 18,421 20::0163|\*Burlinetonkcee -icekea. 2 ee 8,947 11,057 
‘Woltvalllevsscneas osc cates 13,924 16,012") "Caimpbelliordamace:se ose 9,171 10,524 
Marmonuth aseeccs scans 30, 3438 32,810)1* Carleton Places ee aes 15,916 16, 968 
——_______|——_ Chatham................ 67,001 74,484 
Totals for Province...| 1,401,929 | 1,486,815 || Clinton................... 9,132 10,505 
| ——_————|] Cobalt... 0... cee eee 18,692 18,605 
New Brunswick. Coboure te ca ere 36, 930 39,627 
Bathurst ye. tee wee ue eae 12,908 135483 Hea Cochtane! acacia deaees 19,812 22,302 
Campbellton... 4c. deo. 23 , 284 26; 198ai Collmewood. sme ieosk ae 18,788 19, 883 
@hathamee. coe sts ome. 13,164 13,042") (Copper © litte. ose nee 12,575 10, 843 
Dalhousiewd..o: eee ore 11,431 1033s Cornwall tye eis seers. 39,363 45,422 
HW odmundstontenc: v.cccce 16, 678 17, 540) an Casts. cie tean oe sete Sere aces 15,367 16,987 
Bredérictonesaucies cee 70,579 7o7602% | unmivailles tits Jee eee 19,349 23,913 
Moncton? <<... ce sence: 510, 258 AGT 90a FP eTeus..oc. bode nce hoe 16, 236 18,849 
INewCastlors. esa. cueeees 11,760 129524 "Hortlirie- North. acct. 24,958 26,573 
Saintiohinhesrnie. «wt a. dee 270,877 297,968 || Fort Frances............. 19,215 20,364 
DL lLepMen wen ee aoe 17,930 1036974) Hort Walliaianneen ee eee 77,492 83, 225 
Sackwillé.stacen ce nee. 17,990 20; 4605|| (GalGiis. cack pokes eens 63,941 68, 180 
DUSSOK er miatcite cota tare es 16,563 172384 Gananoque... .cnee ce oe 18, 233 19, 934 
Wioodstock?s .25-.s2a2000- 20, 566 20,891 || Georgetown.............. 12,493 15,780 
| ———————| Goderich................ 16, 636 18, 828 
Totals for Province...| 1,331,383 | 1,342,720 || Gravenhurst............. 10,178 11,808 
|__| Grimsby................. 11,332 13, 038 
Quebec. Guelph es eee eventos 97,719 106,677 
AINOS) Rewer be hae 9,139 10,723) |) Havleybuttyat scree eee 11,525 12,867 
iBeauharnoise.. 0 eens 9,504 12,998, lam tones scale eaten 621,721 658, 566 
Buckinehant...05 pocfesee 10,015 Pil DL i ehlano vers seetaaiaae nies 14,904 16,054 
Chicoutimi. 2s ae.0n ee 32,860 32, SOUell Ela WI<GS OU strctete ois cle cee 10, 148 11,088 
Coasticooks eee 12,524 Iss OOa\t ELespelemunete seta cer. cere 10,365 10, 922 
Drummondville East.... 22,160 PA ite el|& le htoatcnigtll en oman mercdhs Se 14,336 - 15,890 
Farnham...... ERM tees 11,967 137860 ne ersollewasin. ote a hee 22,758 24,913 
Granby. tne een 22,620 285d bull Kapuskasing 1 =n; con oe pels pedenl, 13,318 
Grangenletea- once 11,276 D224 CeNOr alienate aaa oee 23,526 25,680 
Hs ee ese en cee ee 28,181 32) c02 nl MINInearchines amu nde aeereee 14,591 18,094 
Joliette ie tose Meee 21,916 25 02h ieneston acer erence 112,362 125,134 
Wachutocsaeurikeeccscercdemor 9,251 TO 18s Kirkland dlakes pee sere 25, 742 37,534 
Lac Mégantic.:.......... 9,645 1OsS43riikatehenera: tase aade ae 139,275 143,339 
af Puque-#0h 2 ..dene eee 12,080 13949) eaminetonin. cass wens os 19,314 2827 
Lennoxville....... Ser he 9,656 10 S7or | bindsayabe, Socctmrdiasie es 36, 064 39,053 
TGV isiys Shs io ct. ah ee 23,018 24 .O220 il taistowel eee as cise one 15,126 14,795 
Miagor 4 Sea Se nes ee 11,328 12: 662i hondon sere anaes eee ols, tik 524,034 
Montmapny.s asec ee 10, 636 11, 46251 Meatordsa4.ceee te ae 10,.069 10,953 
Montreal? autaccce.c. Lae 4,725,519 4-690 5185 Midland sean. cc ee tae 20,540 22,806 
Quebecs is $e fee st. ie 612,291 Gd1), 283i Napaneeaeecas. neces 19,949 23,427 
Rimouski seed So. Se 16,188 17,0403 New Liskeard... ...2:20... 20,154 23-151 
See Vict sa | Rear oA 8,889 10,646 |} Newmarket.............. 16, 687 19,711 
(ROW YD settee tats ene 9,485 10,618 ||. Niagara Falls............ 137,953 136, 699 
Sta: Andie des Monts.. 115325 12.,(24e | North Baxzess. cscs 63,401 69,590 
St» Ebyvacinth eae ae east 34,462 AL OLS. a Oaikevalheu. werent cee 16,436 18, 902 
SteJohrissteeiee. co, oe 27,714 30) 5194 sOranceville. 8a) s.0..ceee 125203 13,484 
StsJérOmeves.-e eka: 15,991 18; 036"h Orilliag aetna meen 37,299 42,627 
Shawinigan Falls......... 24,941 25; b3eu Oshawa eee cee eters 94,785 96,571 


Sherbrooke... «sac: <es 116, 456 123,624 -b OttaW acs cess cate onswens 652, 385 725,472 
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fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-32—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 


Ontario—concluded. 


evs Sie eee ge eri, roenear yf 
Parry SOUNGH ei slee gs. Se 
Remiproke. j.taecen. oot 
dgerGc eee ee Xf leit 
iReter borouehian. sane. ot 
LEENEC Fe Renee ee CR 
LENG Eo eae a ROC ear 
PortiArthuty ci cmeka. oe 
Porti@olborne sas Hoes 9% 
IPGrtiAOpe meen. cess ves 
PBPOSCOLUI SB eauii dace sack 


SS PN NAIC ATS Ged. shove sfovsiss a vate 


PAA COR ee srarniedsesitia ties we 
Snaitha Malls. i... 240% 
Straciord..0 che. hoes aes 


Pas eee os sh ockedon 


Weatkertonecs see ck. et 
Wallacebure. moses: foc. 
WERLOR OOS nr dascieu salen co 
NVUED Veet dele cue Se cciekee : 


Waimea: <tc caches o sen e.. 
NWioouUstock fc... chs. 


Totals for Province... 
Manitoba. 


Le i aa ne 
LD ASTON G( (ae erst SORA Soe ee 


NPepa wae. vroeied 5 tee oe: 


Portage la Prairie........ 
Se PEOUILSCO, 5. 2s cs pete oi 


Totals for Province... 
Saskatchewan. 


BSARIVOIA 2 {6 + 6c0 oes o's 0 


52230—47 


1931. 


14,292,437 


102,806 
21,476 
10,070 
10,548 
27, 982 
17,992 
19,441 
11,029 


3,247,674 
3,994, 111 


10,702 
10,511 
19,114 
12,192 
12, 632 
14,574 
14, 866 


1932. 


12,015 
57,979 


15,362,577 


99, 432 
24,341 
10,278 
11,875 
29, 882 
16,930 
19,369 
13, 802 
3, 114, 066 


3,888, 853 


9,743 
11,181 
18,589 
12,648 
14,347 
15, 234 
14,153 

113, 634 
34,045 
54, 268 

946,350 
10,852 

342,953 


Name of Post Office. 1931. 
Saskatchewan—con. $ 
DHANNAVONs ss cease eee 12,746 
Swale urrenters aos sae. 35,555 
S ULEXG PER IES Ae eR ok RR 9,712 
Westar sor edoen neces 27,892 
VOR TON cera Ais steialo iki SL OLT 

Totals for Province...| 2,860,172 

Alberta. 

Baniiranit vues mi aeeeiaics 17, 084 
CaN aTyink bh tx el omits ae 646, 100 
Garmitos@. 5 tas coe eo 15,199 
Wrunaheller: ss «5 wien: 19,376 
Hd taOnton esc bce sees: « 517,593 
Grande Prairie........... 12,093 
HCACOIN DE cca cae aes 10,598 
Lethbridge..... Sererre erat 73,471 
Miediceme Hat. i). 6c.<<. sos,.- 40,109 
Rew eeri se ccuanuows sos 18,303 
Weorevillleicacnscs aatiae 10, 654 
MWernat ON: s.4.cn oe ieeaioss 10,090 
Wetaskiwantl. ccc ocsuccsc 13,742 

Totals for Province...| 2,247,719 
British Columbia. 
Chilliwack wre cucu. 17,821 
CCPANDTOOK ccs siees chee aeieieys 20,726 
UNC AMA cis ueune oe ie 18,557 
Jeu aN en 5 SAEs ee eh rena re 14,468 
ReamalOO ps: ncicsectercerecca tos 34,914 
Reelowaat vin. cn tenkcccir- 24,841 
SONPEH AVE Via 0\0 Pepe ee Hy deere me! 28,895 
ING SOR Ene tees 44,083 
New Westminster........ 93 , 962 
Pen tietOne ii ctecess & s-ceketevst« 20,832 
OLt A TWEE Jona scensteceictss kas 10,705 
Powellavierse scr echo 16,540 
Prince (Georgen ccc eo 12,243 
Prince: Rupertisiecscine.c sot 36, 747 
Revelstoke Av ncs acdsee sine 15,821 
mosslande oie sos: 10,029 
SalmonvATine sss siecneoees 9,510 
GROCERY Lee as eines Boa beh RRS aes 35,19 
Wisi COlUVieruen mie ecle arse 1,406, 935 
NZernOl Aachen Gis eee 32,773 
We COLI ae aeteroinc ates vere eset: 289, 429 

Totals for Province...) 2,739,845 

Yukon. 
Totals for Yukon.... 12,265 
Summary. 

Prince Edward Island.... 161, 026 
INOW SCOULAs care cient ce vice 1,401,929 
New Brunswick.......... 1,331,383 
QUsbeC sree. hen ep Spee 7,431,940 
Ontarior 2h abe ieee 14, 292,437 
Manitoba sec ce decmecece 3,994,11 
Saskatchewan............ 2,860,172 
IMD OrtAl acre evkees seus 2,247,719 
British Columbia........ 2,739,845 
BY ic OTN. «5S alc ua telcueneie ott ahead 12,265 


Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 


1932. 


$ 


10, 086 
32,466 
10,824 
25,189 
30,641 


2,893,559 


2,340,109 


21,064 
21,570 
20,095 
15, 488 
39,012 
27,468 
30, 709 
47,413 
96,487 
24,265 
11,539 
15, 856 
13, 933 
33, 835 
16,320 
10,544 
10, 760 
38, 630 
1,431, 830 
33,976 
315,357 


2,852, 022 


13, 083 


179,860 


3, 888, 853 
2,893,555 
2,340,109 
2, 852,022 

13, 083 


Totals for Canada....| 36,472,827 | 37,843,907 


nD 
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82.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1890-1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-32. 


Nore.—For all other years since Confederation, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


Fiscal Year. spades het Sea Deficit. Surplus 
$ $ $ $ 

LEO O ss oss. ics Pere eetetea io ce acva festa cuamearrete tere ee keto hn Shee eiNa ere a 2,357,389 | 3,074,470 717,081 = 
T8953 Mates owe Garren has sc b yetreseing i teeth teeter eae 2,792,790 | 3,593, 647 800, 857 = 
HL escsis ester arcataceA 5 CaP RCRPUCM TS IE Meee OORT EN ISR SHAE ES oc 3,183,984 | 3,645,646 461, 662 =F 
LOO Si sgtarers tthe eset tee RATS: re ol <n OR MTT A «Ne SE eC 5,125,373 | 4,634,528 - 490, 845 
FT i cecacmn iar RRO OOR EOI oT OORT God mr Rom omemOcae 3 7,958,547 | 7,215,337 - 743, 210 
ali Ueore Went chen: Sicecncee Raa hr ra SARACEN 6 ACCES, MemetrcR rasan chGuchoxer 9,146,952 | 7,954,223 - 1,192,729 
VQ Tay Re ays. a Sue R Sc cowaste-s fe lovee Vola tule ote nctionetoin soar eee 10,482,255 | 9,172,035 - 1,310, 220 
ON Es ery canis AGRO TOO AAR NS Cin SOM re a carncich 12,060,476 | 10,882,805 - 1,177; 671 
LOU GS scsi a eps MAN 1s) ee 8S Na Bh ORT Betsy enna 12,956,216 | 12,822,058 - 134, 158 
cL ES ee Reh hoe WONT ES OSA ARR end h retata | 13,046,650 | 15,961,191 | 2,914,541 = 
TQUG. tebe Sesreayan tcc ttahe wets ps cass totedo ha vetainetevensreehte Reotete ea eraser 18,858,410 | 16,009, 139 - 2,849,271 | 
LOU Geecheh, iv wcoteeiie te loca. cuni ate bp asveneneregtiae po be Bee ee 20,902,384 | 16,300,579 - 4,601,805 
15 bee, Sas AS 28 SRE Pe eee Ack ats Cots g 21,345,394 | 18,046,558 - 3, 298, 836 
TG LG), SU sda: s Bie ROKER v5. ie aihcteretoneaene foleuatesenehenta. otter CE NERS ie 21,602,713 | 19,273,584 - 2,329, 129 
LQ 20 nee oi. 4 el seree ists Sino stowsteritan te haleleolasccteel relates a 24,449,917 | 20,774,385 = 3,675,532 
DON hates ayer an, Renee eta 05 ceca aN Nane tance Oe lala Ne TeNS EE ER 26,331,119 | 24,661, 262 = 1, 669, 857 
1D 2F I os cien 5 Bie ele 5 Rta cetra eile evesk te mucins haan eee ee oto oe 26,554,538 | 28,121,425 1,566, 887 = 
8 es coe RNR ST CASI ROTOR SURED REC A lOc Sue rs ee 29,262,233 | 27,794,502 - 1, 467,731 
1924 eB Rats, WER hie sein, oo ee eee ae RD: 29,100,492 | 28,305, 937 = 794,555 
1 Le PS sesenrrcpR ROE NOR RMORVSRETO OE AO Geer ING eyo OAL ORO RROD 28,581,993 | 29,873,802 | 1,291,809 = 
A O28 oraz aisng sees geod crete tense Bae te one ee rere epee Ceca ee 31,024,464 | 30,499, 686 - 524,778 
LOD iiiins\n oR olare en etal. » alp eiinehe Aires a rina ate Made ME AIS CONOO SFO L OUR OUST |e ml O20 500M = 
VG 2S ph teersctsigte. Eis Mae ecele Bs wise Sie Fenh-s eM TION ERR rere Re ee ee 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 | 1,850,041 = 
1G 2G) ree asst satya ee O i co. wca Riera iit TeGitee hover Menge tle aN Nar oe 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 | 2,312,154 = 
LOSOQCE sapare-s 3.4 Rs os On) sie Pub neleahten teen orao a axe ete e 32,969,293 | 35,036,629 | 2,067,336 = 
LOS Mess atrrsia ah tentia RES Show «sists nvers cee Reh hk alae eee 30,416,106 | 36,292,603 | 5,876,496 = 
LOB Ep Mewnsrgee eens ste 5 seals ceek-+ wicthk Ainyeh ue a eeeirant eet 32,476,604 | 34,448,986 | 1,972,382 = 


1 “Net Revenue’”’ is exclusive of salaries and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. 
The gross revenue in the fiscal year 1931 was $37,468,252 and in 1932, $39,276,248. 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, there were 515 
money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,574. In 1932 
the number of offices had increased to 6,414, while the value of orders issued was 
nearly 40 times as large as in the earlier year. In the following tables, illustrating 
the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also be noticed that the large 
number of 14,324,715 money orders, representing a value of $132,625,260, was issued 
during 1932. The number of postal notes received and paid was 7,227,262, with a 
value of $12,629,304. It may be added that postal notes are issued payable to 
bearer and are in general use for the transfer of small sums, while money orders 
are payable to order at a designated post office. Statistical tables showing deposits 
with the Government savings banks since Confederation and combined business 
of Post Office and Dominion Government savings banks, 1927-32, are included in 
the chapter on Currency and Banking. 
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83.—Operations of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1911-32. 


Nore.—For 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. For 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 622. 


Orde 
: rder 
Fiscal Year. Oiiseste 
Canada. 
No. 
PO Aree NES Store oh 3,501 
i 42)! bee ae ee 3,673 
DONS nee cess ea we 3,923 
5 1) Lea ana See ee 4,274 
10D Bee 5. coh ioe ae 4,499 
POG) ER ccc shan wis Sesie 4,690 
Ly er ei ola ae 4,810 
4h) hee eens Rae 4,930 
Maas oe ae 4,953 
1920: rei iris te o/s Sastete ck 5,106 
Tie Bees, ios. oF, tected 5,197 
WOZ2 eect coh caren oe 5, 266 
VOZS! sere cess «1s glee, oc Deon 
Oe ee sees vie. ohetel ote 5,472 
LOZ pemete tere 6 cis tests av: 5,578 
1 OP) ee ae aoe 5, 706 
LOD Liem C cksickcloce at 5,797 
MOIS RIGS wicks otetee oes 5,923 
HO ee eee ks 5. 6, 066 
OSD Mee eet. oe ss 6,209 
1OSIIe ee ree ees 6,401 
Ae ae ee 6,414 


Orders 
Issued in 
Canada. 


No. 


4,840,896 
5,777, 757 
8, 688, 563 
7,227,964 
6,990, 813 


7,171,375 
8, 698, 502 
9,919, 665 
9,100, 707 
9,947,018 


11,013, 167 
10,031, 198 
11,098, 222 
12,561,490 
13,435, 448 


14, 784, 230 
15, 760,994 
17,505, 563 
17,210,316 
17,525,979 


16,313, 134 
14,324,715 


Value 
of Orders 
Issued in 
Canada. 


$ 


70,614, 862 
84,065,891 
101, 153, 272 
109, 500, 670 
89, 957,906 


94,469, 871 
119, 695, 535 
142,959, 167 
142,375, 809 


159, 224,937 > 


173 , 523,322 
139,914, 186 
143,055, 120 
159,855,115 
163,519,320 


177, 840, 231 
188, 219,777 
200,773,403 
203, 129, 237 
197, 699, 353 


167,749, 651 
132, 625, 260 


Payable in— 
Other 
Canada. Countries. 
$ $ 

45,451,425 25,163,437 
52,568, 433 31,497, 458 
61,324,030 39, 829, 242 
66,113,221 43,387,449 
64, 723,941 25, 233,965 
75,781,582 18, 688, 289 
97,263,961 22,431,574 
116, 764,491 26,194,676 
116, 646,096 25, 729, 713 
135, 201,816 24,023,121 
155, 916, 232 17,607,090 
124,316, 726 15,597,460 
126,617,350 16,437,770 
141, 620,372 18, 234, 743 
145,769,761 17,749, 559 
158, 844, 831 18,995,400 
167, 206, 859 21,012,918 
177, 880,036 22,893,367 
179, 833, 100 23, 296, 138 
174, 285,024 23,414,329 
149,012,359 18, 737,292 
121,391, 212 11, 234,048 


Value 


of Orderg 


Issued 
in other 


Countries, 
Payable in 
Canada. 


$ 


8, 664,557 
8,712, 667 
9,081, 627 
9,807,313 
9,707,383 


9,868, 137 


10,050,361 


6,680,971 
5,515, 069 
8,986,041 
13,508,396 
13,957, 613 


15,600,917 
15,532,673 
15,398, 181 
14,096,027 
14,016, 240 


12,906, 487 
9,097,086 


Attention may be drawn to the excess of the value of money orders issued in 


Canada for payment in other countries over the value of money orders issued 
outside for payment in Canada. This difference (about $2,137,000 in 1932 and 
about $33,580,000 in 1914) represents to a large extent remittances made by 
immigrants and to travellers in foreign countries. It is an indication, at least, of 
the large amounts sent out from Canada, and is an essential figure in the computa- 
tion of our balance of international payments. 


84.—Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1928-32. 
Province. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
No No No. No No 
Money Order Offices in— 

MEAS AS: oe oatberiwitald dando deneas Sdte 5,923 6, 066 6,209 6,401 6,414 
Prince Mdward Usland sc... oscccscete. 68 68 70 72 @ 
NEON EIR UG WG nnn Oe ae in a ee eee 385 387 400 421 427 
PS Cop rN TTINSWACK crtats « 33 cha arayrioajay ds s.« 3.4 ois 284 281 285 306 307 
CSCO DOR OS. Freee he ool a othe sate aie nore eters 1,254 1,291 1,330 1,370 T,otd 
OS Oo oe eS ee ar ae 1, 653 1,676 1,681 1,696 1,687 
URHANTEG SEL Sette ice os che co cena ad oe et 402 414 435 450 452 
Paice tas ORV fares bai ects te % Ries! og eee 805 833 853 891 897 
POP LG PA, sh Pistiats «mianled  os'es Geawis «6 577 609 643 673 674 
eriGtshieOlUMT OIA se acie So eaten Sees 487 499 505 515 520 

RTURCSID OR othe tok cate ta Pcie on ia batein Bae 8 8 7 7 7 


52230—475 
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84.—_Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1928-32—concluded. 


Province. 


Money Orders a in— 
Canada 


see e cece rere eer e reser ee eeseeons 


INO VECO bate e eee en mrt ieee or. 
New BrunswiGk #5 sac sae bo ieee 


Alberta Sane ene Cue ne ete ree ie oer Pee ces 


RY ALI OMN) a rercore Sk, auaes mies siemens vs earns shee Ss 


Canada 


see emer eso rere researc rereseseoes 


Oya: SCOUS. Fines teas ones ss) cares ae as 
INGw, Drunswickes ses scorn ce sas ee ae 


Canada 


seer eer ere eo rereserer ees orereres 


Nova Scotia eal eg aes lt etre Sa ieee 
New Brunswick 3:2.: So es 5 ee eae 


tows FRESE, SOAP INN Teh Hea Lee 


Postal Notes— 


Total notes received and paid...... No. 


Total value, including postage stamps 
GLEE |. orate Beason att ene or $ 
Commission received............... $ 


1928. 


1929, 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


132,449 


1,302,149 


$ 


200,773, 403 
1,558,411 
11,498, 537 
7,272,069 
27,320,599 
53,329, 608 
14, 024, 147 
41,740,502 
27,807, 168 
15, 986, 960 
235,401 


No. 


15,576, 988 
46,171 


192, 416, 980 
882, 195 
7,962,408 
12,157,500 
23, 235,516 
60, 099, 268 
40,905, 097 
23, 908, 547 
12,581,954 
10,650, 011 
34, 485 


7,490, 169 


16, 673, 633 
179, 487 


17,210,316 
133,302 
1,082,210 
658, 700 
2,614,493 
4,674, 538 
1,240, 124 
3, 280, 063 
2,149,257 
1,365,931 
11,698 


$ 


203, 129,237 
1,577,370 
11,755,770 
7,508,412 
27,915,322 
53,392,573 
14,362,604 
41,087,022 
28,505, 695 
16,764,171 
260, 298 


No. 


15, $28,705 
50,295 
641,589 
1,045, 897 
2,372,736 
4,929,503 
3, 462,363 
1,957,848 
767, 880 
699, 147 
1,447 


$ 


192, 439, 720 
922,183 
8,123,644 
11,896, 720 
27,166,302 
55, 864, 338 
39,171,978 
24,484,599 
13, 610, 889 
11,162,557 
36,509 


7,912,970 


16,670, 112 
184,309 


17,525,979 
151, 000 
1,177, 126 
726, 631 
2,859,337 
4,813, 685 
1,240, 430 
3,057,750 
2,056, 748 
1,431, 630 
11,642 


$ 


197, 699, 353 
1,711,244 
12,746, 149 
8, 236, 195 
29,319, 688 
53, 684, 637 
13,771,051 
35,195,400 
25,212,265 
17,570, 154 
52,565 


No. 
16, 261, 451 


831,021 
736,320 
1,430 


$ 
189,558,749 


8,615,554 
12,492,358 
30,400,388 
54,669, 931 
35, 474, 587 
21,527, 686 
13, 784, 609 
11,595, 062 

35,741 


8,466, 055 


15,578,489 
188, 098 


16,313,134 
151,811 
1,134,996 
689, 993 
2,698, 723 
4,587,967 
1,139,333 
2,653, 994 
1,848,114 
1,396,018 
12,185 


$ 


167,749, 651 
1,691,838 
11,722,636 
7,408, 955 
26,450, 676 
47, 294, 433 
11,531,293 
26, 142,693 
19,530,975 
15,727,240 
248 , 907 


No. 


15,194,131 
57,168 
659, 447 
1,075,018 
2,569,951 
4,644, 032 
2,980, 705 
1,715,563 
762,442 
728,355 
1,450 


$ 
162,773, 000 


8,089, 034 
11, 057, 962 
26,985, 799 
48,548,791 
27,537,919 
17,473,777 
11,467,571 
10,672,398 

34,546 


8,145,855 


14, 681,376 
179,745 


132, 625, 260 
1,295,973 
9,514,229 
5,515, 290 

20,553, 932 
37,497, 963 
9, 006, 233 

19, 888, 827 
17,050,391 
12, 098, 869 
203 , 553 


No. 
13,719,521 
50,802 


627, 269 
929, 408 
1,838, 959 
4,537,142 
2,746, 432 
1,625,339 
691,926 
671,014 
1,230 


$ 
beige rie: 


6, 826, 980 

8,432,979 

18,751,132 
41,822,499 
22,247,614 
14, 267,265 
9,780,572 

8,525, 908 

,219 


7,227,262 


12,629,304 
,015 


Postage Stamps.—The value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest five fiscal years, as shown in the statement of revenue 
in the Postmaster General’s reports, was as follows: $26,200,776 in 1928, $26,475,541 
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in 1929, $27,101,353 in 1930, $25,769,781 in 1931 and $27,242,715 in 1932. Receipts 
from postage paid in cash were as follows: $6,068,722 in 1927, $7,467,611 in 1928, 
$8,410,255 in 1929, $9,045,805 in 1930, $8,887,322 in 1931 and $9,078,136 in 1932. 


Air Mail Services.—While certain curtailments have been made in the air- 
mail system in 1932 due to the need for economy, the total poundage of mail carried 
by air throughout Canada showed a reduction of only about 12-5 p.c. from the 
preceding year, while the mileage flown showed a decrease of approximately 30 
p.c., indicating a substantial increase in the poundage per mile flown. 

An interesting feature of the returns is the volume of mail carried by air into 
the several mining districts, and there would seem to be little doubt that aerial 
postal communication contributes materially to the development of Canada’s 
natural resources. 


85.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mails Carried by Air, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


Single Tring Total Weight of 
Route. Distance. Trips Mad. Distance Mail 
Scheduled. ais Flown. Carried. 
miles. No. No. miles. lb. 
Amos-Chibougamau—discontinued Jan. 8, 

rs 28 IB een ae ae ceed Soe Agen Poa 190 26 24 4,560 860 
PIMOS SISCOOL eee cnn. «5. Shs ceed cra giahelens's 42 245 244 10, 248 15, 804 
me HSlan deers ace ‘ oe 188 126 2,702 14, 859 

oncton-Charlottetown Joe uasee 10) 

via Summerside on eastbound trips West 80 180 160 14,055 57,395 
Moncton—Magdalen Islands............. 200 16 16 2,800 5,900 

SeNIGnETOAl=A IAM ton-. cs ness coe hw a oe aiokales 200 314 281 55, 882 16,959 
NEGHER Cal TI OEEOME! o.oo oicerd fea le 6.0» di ave oleae 557-5 226 226 124,533 24,524 
EGEGNTO= I CULOMG Se ans o sadic ie eck no eicrna ain 4 229-5 379 325 71,303 13,128 
Montreal-Moncton—discontinued May, 

193 besos re Beary nite ae be evict r 467 80 77 34, 631 1,167 
Narrow Lake-Sioux gi ana : et 208 208 25,378 39, 961 
Peace River-North Vermilion........... 167 32 39 6,275 17, 183 
Quebec-Seven Islands...............-..- 345 40 40 13,800 20,115 
Reema-Hadmontons. sis dis c.ce ets ce ee e's 493 254 244 116, 904 8,281 
Mannipec-Caloary?.> cst ce cs esse cees 815-5 253 249 194, 634 21,055 
Winnipeg-Edmonton............0.. e000: 991-5 391 372 340, 332 40, 468 
Seven Islands-Anticosti.................. 120 6 6 720 1,804 
Toronto-Buffalo—discontinued May 30, 

C2 ee Sk aol eS Soret a 100 49 45 4,580 6, 967 
Winnipes-Pembinas s)..6.0 6c. bk boss woes es 66-4 732 704 46, 745 25,378 
IMontresl-Rimouski) . 2.5 icc. deges eau «so 330 97 _ 89 28,752 54,801 
PIPOCIUOB AIS NUS cin nets lhe cone lane ene varied. varied. varied. 10, 458 2,343 
Mackenzie River Service— 

ah saa ae Suna Sun Sie aaa sh a 

ort Smith-Fort Resolution........... 
Fort Resolution-Fort Simpson......... 1,676 40 63 119, 659 54,549 
Fort Simpson-Aklavik................. 12 21 
RGUAIS Ameo sretcbet - - - 1,229,021 443,501 


1 Superseded Aug. 16, 1931, by Toronto-Detroit. 
2 Superseded Aug. 15, 1931, by Winnipeg-Edmonton. 


Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land, water and air entailed a 
total expenditure of $14,953,113 during the fiscal year ended 1932. Land trans- 
portation (largely that by rural delivery) cost $6,532,084, railway carriage cost 
$7,161,434, conveyance by steamship cost $256,990, while that by air cost $1,002,- 
605. These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as carriers. In addition, 
however, considerable mail is carried, on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by 
steamships and steamship lines which are especially subsidized by the Government. 
Table 86, showing amounts so paid in 1930, 1931 and 1982, follows. 
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86. 


Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-32. 


Nore.—The figures in the following table were supplied by F. EK. Bawden, Esq., Director of Steam- 
ship Subsidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. They appear annually in the ‘‘Public Accounts”’, 
issued by the Finance Department and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made 
under statutory authority by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the 


conveyance of mails. 


Service. 1930. 
Atlantic Ocean— $ 
CanadayandyGreat Britain ses cient eee nee citas = einen: - 
Canadavand: SoutheAirica. eres. tte ee eee eee ee 114, 583 
Canadatand’ British WasteAiricavasthin: +. keer. aelecnce etree: - 
Eastern Canada and Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine........ 110, 000 
To assist the carriage of livestock to Europe................... - 
Pacific G@cean— 
British Columbia, Australia and/or China..................-. 61, 600 
@anada.Chinavand Japan) sen aeaee (ee een il terete - 
Canadarand New Zealand.on the: Paciticaaseee-e ae 100, 000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte islands.......... 21,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies..............0.......-. 33, 000 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound...............00eeeeeeees 5,000 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 24,800 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway.................. 25, 893 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver island.................+...-- 15, 000 
Local Services— 
Baddeck and Iona..... RT NEON SS SME EA Hn REE CREE oct 10, 500 
@harlottetown:and! Pictoul sac: .2 doen e een eee 35, 000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf................. 5,000 
Dalhousie, Ni.B.,and, Carleton, Quem satces tern acer ee: 3,000 
Grand Manan andthe mainland. 410 eee cee ener 20, 000 
Halifaxiand=Bay St. Lawrence ..:.:. ask n-ne emer Ree eee ie 4,800 
Halifax, Cansoand Guysborough) s..asee aoe ke eee ee ere = 9,000 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports.................08-. 6, 000 
Halifiax-and Sher brooke....,..cssees soc. ee ee Ee eee 1,500 
Halifax, South Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports......... 5,000 
Halifax, Spry Bay and Cape Breton ports..................+0.- 6, 000 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton...................0000+: 6, 000 
Tle aux Coudres and. les Eboulements...............6%++s-+0.5:- = 
iMeamland: Miscou-and Shippigan:.... sesame lt cient nicente. 2,000 
Mulgrave, Arichat and Petit:de Grat.,....0..2--.-+..assceee - 14,285 
Mulorave and: @anso 5. ee nas osc es hee ee oe See 27,400 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 13, 955 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service).................- 32,900 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, calling at intermediate 

ports on. the Miramichi river and bay.........:...5-.....>- 4,500 
Parrsboro;skangsportandsWoliville. 2s eee eel ete 5, 000 
Pelee islandsandithe mamland..... J..a08.-. sion eh ei. arene ee 11,000 
Pictou, MulsrayevandtCheticamp. ~ at. eee eee oe eee - 11,000 
Pictou, New Glasgow and Antigonish Co. ports................ 1,000 
Pictou, Souris and the-Magdalen islands....................... 50, 000 
Port Mulgrave, St. Peters, Irish cove, and Marble mountain... 10,139 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence...................-. 85, 000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspé, and other ports on the south 

shoreiot the:culf of St.-lawrenees.... pe..see eh. ss eee ee 60, 000 
Rimouski, Matane and the north shore of the lower St. Law- 

PENCOPW, Souk snd ER a a ee ee ~ 
Rimouski and) Pomteaum@utardeds. se nee ee cee 12,500 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports... 14, 625 
St:Gatherine’s bay. and, Wadoussacia.eeen Sena ee eee eee 5,000 
Saint John, and Bear River and other way ports............... 2,000 
Saint Johncand Brdeetownic... cutee meee ee eee eee 1,000 
SaimntJohnwand. Dich vir .c.sabis Pen ee eee eenee sete 15,000 
Saint John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville................... 2,000 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the bay of 

Bundy sts ely se en ie Se eee FER nee 4,500 
Saintwohn and Minas Basin ports... se. een. ee eee oe ane ee 5,000 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports...... 4,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 18, 000 
Saint Johnends We vimnoOuthuee ae eee eaten eee oe oe eer 1,500 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor, N.S...........2......6° 500 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports........... 18, 000 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape" Bretoniee ores (arte et ee eee eee ee 18, 000 
SUG VON AC NOR Mahieerreraaeya tins Gi hvac ld how seunwo ees ce 16,000 
Grant to the province of British Columbia for the improvement 

of the mail service on inland waters in that province....... 3,000 
Inspection of subsidized steamship services................-.-- 4,294 


1,083, 436 


1931. 1932. 
$ $ 
< 802, 000 
147,916 150, 000 
82,500 = 
120, 000 100, 000 
- 43,739 
— 84,700 92,400 
- 988, 000 
100, 000 100, 000 
21,000 16, 800 
47,100 45,900 
5,000 4,000 
24; 800 19,840 
25, 000 25,000 
15, 000 12,000. 
10,500 10,500 
40, 000 40, 000 
7,000 5, 600 
3,000 2, 400 
34,250 33, 000 
3.600 2,880 
9,000 7,200 
5,884 4,754 
1,485 793 
5, 000 4,000 
5,942 4,800 
6,000 4,800 - 
1,418 2,000 
2,000 1, 600 
14,776 12,000 
27,400 21,613 
14,000 10,987 
32,900 35,290 
4,500 3, 600 
5, 000 31935 
10, 906 8,800 
11,000 11,000 
1,000 800 
50,000 50,000 
10,350 8,280 
85, 000 85, 000 
60, 000 60, 000 
49, 990 50, 000 
14,647 12, 000 
5, 000 4,000 
2, 000 1, 600 
1,000 800 
15,000 12,000 
2,000 1,600 
4,500 3,471 
5,000 5, 000 
4,000 3,200 
18, 000 14, 400 
- 375 
488 400 
yey, 20,000 
18, 000 13, 569 
16, 000 16, 000 
4,962 4,998 
1,322,745 | 2,998,724 


CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES.! 
PART 1.—LABOUR. 


Section 1.—Occupations of the People. 


The occupations of the people of a country are at any given time mainly deter- 
mined by its natural resources and the stage which has been reached in their develop- 
ment. The outstanding characteristics of Canada are its enormous extent, its 
immense natural resources and the comparatively slight development of these, 
only the resources of the southern portions being as yet at all well-known. The devel- 
oped areas fall into four economic units with quite distinct physical characteristics: 
first, the Maritime Provinces, where lands, forests, mines and fisheries are the 
chief natural resources ; secondly, Ontario and Quebec, with lands, forests, mines 
and abundant water power for manufacturing purposes; thirdly, the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where the land is the chief natural resource, except in Alberta which contains 
immense coal deposits; lastly, British Columbia, with fisheries, forests and mines, 
where agriculture plays a comparatively minor part. When the country as a 
whole is considered, the immense fertile areas of arable land must be considered as 
its chief natural resource, but in different parts of its vast expanse other resources 
predominate and give the key to the chief occupations of the people. 

In Canada, as in other new countries, the labouring population (using the term 
in its widest sense) bears a larger proportion to the total than is the case in older 
civilizations where there exists more realized wealth. In addition to our native- 
born workers, great numbers of young males and smaller numbers of females, who 
have nothing to sell but their personal services, have, in the past, immigrated from 
older countries to Canada to find here a better market for their labour. Thus both 
the sex distribution and the age distribution of the population of Canada is ren- 
dered somewhat abnormal, an unusually large percentage of that population 
being of working age and of the male sex—that is, of the sex which is most generally 
gainfully employed.? 


The Labour Force of Canada in 1931.—In 1931, out of a total population 
in the nine provinces of 8,159,095, 10 years of age and over (including 3,668 of 
unstated ages), 3,924,533 or 48-1 p.c. were gainfully employed, as compared with 
3,173,169 or 47-5 p.c. in 1921, 2,723,634 or 49-4 p.c. in 1911, 43.9 p.c. in 1901 and 
44-5 p.c. in 1891. 


Male Labour in 1931.—Of the male population in the nine provinces 10 years 
of age and over in 1931 of 4,252,537, 3,258,614 or 76-6 p.c. were gainfully employed, 
as compared with 2,683,019 or 77-5 p.c. in 1921, 2,358,813 or 79-5 p.c. in 1911, 
74-2 p.c. in 1901 and 76-6 p.c. in 1891. Thus the latest census shows a reads 
in the proportion of males gainfully employed, a decrease probably due partly to a 
later age at school leaving, partly to a change in the age distribution of the male 
population 10 years of age and over, a larger percentage of the total being at relatively 


1The sections and subsections of this chapter, with the exceptions of Sections 1, 3, 7 and Secticn 9, 
Subsection 3, all of Part I, have been revised by, or under the direction of, H. H. Ward Deputy Minister, 
Department. of Labour, Ottawa. The information in Section 3, Part I, has been obtained through the 
courtesy of the Provincial Departments of Labour or Bureaus of L abour, and that in Section 7, Part Te 
has been revised by the chairmen of the respective provincial Workmen’s ‘Com: pensation Boards. 

2On the sex distribution of the population, see rp. 109-111; on the age distribution, see pp. 114-116. 
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advanced ages, and a smaller percentage in the younger groups. For example, 
5-5 p.c. of the males of Canada were over 65 years of age in 1931 as compared with 
4-7 pe. in 1921. 


Female Labour in 1931.—Of the female population of 10 years and over in 
the nine provinces, numbering altogether 3,906,522 in 1931, 665,919 or 17-0 p.c. 
were then gainfully employed, as compared with 490,150 or 15-2 p.c. in 1921, 
364,821 or 14-3 p.c. in 1911, 12-0 pc. in 1901 and 11-1 p.c. in 1891. Thus the 
tendency for women to go increasingly into gainful occupations, which has been 
noticeable since 1891, continues. 


1.—Persons Engaged in Gainful Occupations in Canada, by Sex and Occupation, 1931. 


Canada. 
Occupation. an 
Male. Female. Total. 

A OTICMIGUEO Hor eee ere ee ire Ce Oe ere ere 1,103,542 24,225 Pete. 
Forestry sh ishineTrapping....93 5. anieremat «eee Stan lone 96, 684 818 97,502 
Mining. Quarrying Oiland salt Wellsssesaesece ec coeinee nie er aeree 71,584 427 72,011 
Manutactiring—— otal peeks titers. ce cote che neta nate ees: 520,829 110,372 631,201 
VerétablesProducts%. sain. aaa eee ees 61,138 16, 618 77, 756 
Animal Products ..c mete col tick dco aera eae erie 43,317 11,129 54,446 
sRextilexProdcts. warsstt beet as. Ade ceo aie ere te aL ee eee 48,781 48,950 97,731 
Wood and Paper Products; Printing, etc................00000+. 140,312 14,528 154,840 
Tronfand its! Producéts st s.8 See ene oe ee el home 139,336 6,616 145, 952 
INon=Kerroue Wietal (Pro@uctss.,5 tose cence ene ee Oe: 31,912 5,100 37,012 
INon=Wetallie Wineraleeroducts- 4a. cone ee meee ein aie eae: 31,181 1,844 33,025 
ChemicaltandyA lied? Products: ssa en ene eee eae oe 12,864 2,926 15,790 
Miscellaneous :Products:ces. oie aes oa ane eee on en eo 11, 988 2,661 14, 649 
Blevirie Light Gnd (Power! (ol s0 3-6. os. chars « os eee eee tec be 17,481 1,472 18, 953 
Construction (including Carpentry, Plumbing, etc.)................ 254, 285 1,806 256,091 
Transportation and Communications (not postal service)........... 282,788 23,421 306, 209 
Trade—Total 301,977 84, 904 386, 881 
W855 5 Want cesar aoe a Soh atte hg mates pa nh De RU hd Balas 8 249,944 76, 081 326,025 
Wholesale 51,894 8,801 60, 695 
Wholesale-Retail Dealing. ... 139 22 161 
FOINANCO nee cn ees ote eee een ee AE ee ee Te. 67,319 24,974 92, 293 
Service—Total 376, 731 389,525 766, 256 
Professional 97, 148 146, 166 243 , 309 

Public Administration, n.e.s.— 

Kederal-andsProvinciall a. <....08q. Boe 01: ook Sebati aOR 52,900 12,459 65,359 
IMUmLeIpal naneccckc rie cee Soret ee elute ets ae ee eee oern renee 47,961 2,905 50, 866 
OU TOR Rs Eee Beare cee Ree yi ee aN ea neta ie ena Oe 330 138 468 
Recreational: os. wc. caer cee natin aane ee ee ees 13,788 2,421 16,209 
Customiand Repait:« ... decanter b ee tite ac. ok PA eae ho Rcecnicees 62,448 18,594 81,042 
BUSINESS MEL VICE: Mian. trae ak oe eae cesta ore ete ee ernment 4,861 1,730 6,591 
Personal Service: 745.1. taieite, (eee. Soebhs ths eee Seba 97,300 205,112 302,412 
Other ey re noc tienen Ca eae ens nee CAR ee re 165,394 PRS 169,369 
Totals, All Occupations....................... 3,258,614 665,919 3,924,532 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
Statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wages policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by 
the Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. 1t was constituted a 
separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (R.S8.C., 1927, ce. 111). 
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The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112). At present 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 57), the 
Government Annuities Act of 1908 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 7), the Technical Education 
Act enacted in 1919 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 193), the White Phosphorus Matches Act 
of 1914 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 128), the Combines Investigation Act of 1923 (R.S.C., 
1927, c. 26), the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 156), the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act of 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 20), the Vocational Education 
Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V., c. 59), the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931 
(21-22 Geo. V, c. 58), the Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance Act, 1932 
(22-23 Geo. V, c. 13) and the Relief Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 36). The scope of 
the Department has increased in other directions, especially in investigating the 
cost of living, and in connection with the International Labour Organization of 
the League of Nations. For a report of the operation of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, see p. 780 and for the proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act, 1923, 
see p. 790. For the operation of the Government Annuities Act of 1908 and the 
Technical Education Act, see the chapters on Insurance and Education, respectively. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 112), has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it for- 
bids strikes and lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public utilities 
until the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and 
investigation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour 
on the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the 
recommendation of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. 
After their report has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may reject it 
and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small percent- 
age of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries with 
the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a judgment was rendered 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring that the Act as it stood 
was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament.! At the ensuing session 
of Parliament amendments were made to the Statute, with the object of limiting 
its operation to matters not within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. It was also 
provided by these amendments that the Statute should apply in the case of “any 
dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any Province and 
which by the legislation of the Province is made subject to the provisions of this 
Act”’. 

The Legislatures of all provinces except Prince Edward Island have taken ad- 
vantage of this provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes of 
the classés named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1932, shows that during the 25 
years 772 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 515 boards were established. In all but 38 
cases, strikes or lockouts were averted or ended. 


1See p. 241 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this Statute. 
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Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of fair wages conditions and schedules of minimum 
wage rates, which are inserted in Dominion Government contracts and must be 
adhered to by contractors in the execution of such works. The number of fair 
wages schedules prepared, from the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolutions in 1900 
up to the end of the fiscal year 1931-32, was 5,870. The number of fair wages 
schedules and clauses furnished during the fiscal year 1931-32 was 272. 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900 and expressed in an Order 
in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, and amended on April 9, 1924. As drawn up 
by Order in Council it was applied to contracts for building and construction oper- 
ations, also to contracts for the manufacture of certain classes of Government 
supplies. The policy required that the current wage rates and working hours of 
the district should be observed in the case of all workmen employed, or if there 
were no current rates or hours in existence, then fair and reasonable conditions 
in both respects. Contracts for railway construction to which the Dominion 
Government has granted financial aid, either by way of subsidy or guarantee, are 
likewise subject to fair wages conditions. The policy has, moreover, been extended 
within recent years to cover contracts for works carried out by the several Harbour 
Commissions and aided by grant of public funds. 


An Order in Council passed on Dec. 3, 1929, provided for the payment of 
current wage rates to workmen employed in the construction, alteration, extension, 
maintenance and operation of works for the utilization of water powers under 
licence from the Dominion Government. ‘The Fair Wages Clause was also inserted 
in an agreement made by the Dominion Government with a paper company for — 
the cutting of pulpwood in Manitoba, under which the company agreed to pay to 
those employed in the industry wage rates not less than those generally accepted 
as current in each trade or occupation in similar industries, and to maintain con- 
ditions of labour not less favourable than those prevailing in similar industries in 
the district. 


On May 30, 1930, an Act of Parliament was adopted, known as the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1980, which provides for the payment of current wage 
rates to all persons employed on contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, provided that the wages 
in all cases shall be fair and reasonable. This Statute also directed that the working 
hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed eight hours a day. It was 
further declared that the foregoing conditions are to be applied to all workmen 
employed by the Government itself on the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work. 


On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except 
in cases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the applica- 
tion of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or in the public interest, the 
hours of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that time 
been required to work more than eight hours daily should be reduced to eight hours 
a day, with a half holiday on Saturday. 


The Department of Labour is frequently consulted by other Departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. 
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Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazetie, 
has been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment 
in 1900. 1t contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and 
of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to: labour 
legislation, wage rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, legal 
decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, proceedings 
under the Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or current 
industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, 
and the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly used in 
connection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. A 
subscription charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. 
Information as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept 
up to date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the 
Labour Gazelte. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports con- 
taining the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during each year, together with 
an introduction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. ‘The first 
of these reports was based on Dominion and provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in the four succeeding years 
were published in regular order. In 1920 a further consolidation was brought out 
and annual reports supplementary thereto were issued in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926. A third consolidated report on labour legislation, containing the 
texts of the Dominion and provincial labour laws up to the end of 1928, was issued 
in 1929. Annual supplements containing labour laws of subsequent years were 
issued in 1930, 1931 and 1932, respectively. The Department of Labour has also 
published articles dealing with various provincial labour laws, indicating the extent 
to which these have been standardized and the differences which exist. 


Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 on Industrial Relations dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils, the commissioners urging the adoption in Canada of the principles under- 
lying Whitley Councils and kindred systems. The subject was also discussed at 
the National Industrial Conference of 1919. The committee to which the matter 
was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for greater co-operation 
between employer and employee and stating their belief that this end could be 
furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 2232 of Dec. 22, 1928, there was established an 
Advisory Committee on the Civil Service Superannuation Act to advise the Treasury 
Board in respect to matters incidental to the administration of the Act. This 
Committee is composed of five representatives named by organizations of civil 
servants and five named by the Government, of whom three are named by the 
Department of Finance, one by the Department of Insurance and one by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Committee began its sessions in January, 1929, and is still 
functioning in connection with matters affecting the superannuation of public 
employees. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 an 
Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this 
never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of Provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in British Columbia (1917), 
in Saskatchewan (1920), and in Alberta (1922). A Department of Labour was es- 
tablished in Nova Scotia by c. 3 of the Statutes of 1932. 


The Nova Scotia Department of Labour.—The Act establishing the Nova 
Sectia Department of Labour provides that “the Department of Labour shall take 
cognizance of all matters relating to labour and shall administer such affairs, 
matters, Acts and regulations as the Governor in Council from time to time assigns 
to that Department, whether or not the same have been assigned or have belonged 
by or under any Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia or otherwise to some other 
Department or to some member of the Executive Council’’. 


The Department is in charge of a Minister of Labour, who has under him a 
Secretary of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish information 
and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned to 
the Department by Order in Council. At present, labour bureaus in the province and 
the administration of the Factories Act have been assigned by Order in Council to 
the Department of Labour. 


The Quebec Department of Labour.—This Department was formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 
separate Deputy Minister, but at the session of 1931 the Legislature created each 
division a distinct department. 


Its duties include the institution and control of inquiries into important 
industrial questions and those relating to manufactures, and it may collect useful 
facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to the Quebec Bureau of 
Statistics. The Department is charged with the administration of provincia 
Acts respecting trade disputes, factory inspection, maintenance of fair wage clauses 
in Provincial Government contracts, superintendence of licensed registry offices 
for domestic workers, inspection of boilers and foundries, prevention of fires, estab- 
lishment and maintenance of provincial employment offices, the issue of educational 
certificates to wage-earners under 16 years of age, together with the inspection of 
heating installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces. The Department’s 
functions also include the qualification of electricians and contractors in that line 
of business, the qualification of stationary engineers and firemen, and the in- 
spection of boilers registered under the Interprovincial Code, together with the 
registering of the blue prints in connection with the construction of boilers. The 
Department publishes annual reports outlining the work performed. 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bureau of 
Industries formed in 1882 under the Department of Agriculture, to collect and 
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publish statistics relating to the industries of the province and (later) to administer 
the first Factory Act of 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour, attached to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, was authorized to collect and publish information relating 
to employment, wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations and general con- 
ditions of labour. Several investigations were made regarding such matters and 
the first free employment offices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 
this Bureau was in turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also under 
the Ministry of Public Works but administered by a Superintendent. The estab- 
lishment of the Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on 
Unemployment and the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch, and the 
increase in the demands made upon its resources led to the creation of a special 
Department of the Government by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. 


The Department of Labour administers the following Acts: The Department 
of Labour Act; The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; The Steam Boiler 
Act; The Operating Engineers Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; The 
Employment Agencies Act; The Apprenticeship Act; The Regulations respecting 
the Protection of Persons working in Compressed Air; The Regulations respecting 
the Protection of Persons working in Tunnels and Open Caissons; The Minimum 
Wage Act. The Department is required to maintain employment offices, to collect 
information respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in work places, 
wages and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts of the British 
Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in the labour 
laws of Ontario. The representatives of the Department of Labour have right of 
access to offices, factories and other work places at any reasonable hour, and may be 
authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Department 
publishes annual reports which cover the work of the officers employed in the admin- 
istration of the various Acts assigned to it. The Minimum Wage Act is administered 
by the Minimum Wage Board. 


Manitoba Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the Manitoba 
Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of Public Works; 
an amendment of 1922, however, provided for its attachment to any other Depart- 
ment, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. 


The Bureau is established to co-operate with employers, trade unions and 
others. It is charged with the enforcement of the following Acts: The Manitoba 
Factories Act; The Bake Shops Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; The 
Fair Wage Act; The Electricians’ Licence Act; The Elevator and Hoist Act; The 
Shops Regulation Act; The Public Buildings Act; The Minimum Wage Act; The 
Steam Boiler Act; the licensing of cinematograph projectionists under The Public 
Amusements Act; The Fires Prevention Act; The One Day Rest in Seven Act. 


Saskatchewan Department of Railways, Labour and Industries.—This 
was created as a separate Department by an Act of 1928. It is administered by the 
Minister of Railways, Labour and Industries, assisted by a permanent Deputy 
Minister. The functions of the Department include the administration of the 
following Acts: The Factories Act and Elevator Regulations; The Steam Boilers 
Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; The Act protecting the payment of wages 
to certain employees; The Mines Safety and Welfare Act; The Minimum Wage Act; 
and the Order in Council respecting fair wages in government contracts, also of all 
matters connected with railways over which the Government of Saskatchewan 
by any Act may have control. It is also charged with the operation of public free 
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employment offices; the collection and publication of statistics relating to em- 
ployment; wages and hours of labour throughout the province; strikes and other 
difficulties; trade unions and labour organizations; the relations between capital 
and labour, and other subjects connected with industrial problems; the commercial, 
industrial and sanitary conditions of employment; raw products of Saskatchewan 
and their industrial possibilities; other matters related to industrial development. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau 
of Labour, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under him 
a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned 
to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are: The Alberta 
Government Employment Bureau Act; The Minimum Wage Act; The Boilers Act; 
The Factories Act; The Theatres Act; The Trade Schools Act. The Bureau issues 
annual reports. 


The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
izations and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
under the jurisdiction of the Department are: The Minimum Wage Act for Female 
Employees; The Male Minimum Wage Act (passed in 1929); The Hours of Work 
Act; The Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act; The Factories Act. The Depart- 
ment also operates the émployment bureaus within the province. The Deputy 
Minister of Labour is ex officio Chairman of the Board of Adjustment under the 
Hours of Work Act of 1923, which, with exceptions, provides for the eight-hour 
working day in industry; he is also Chairman of the Male Minimum Wage Board 
and Chairman of the Minimum Wage Board for Women. Annual reports are pub- 
lished by the Department, containing much information respecting labour matters. 


Section 4.—Canada and the International Labour 
Orsganization.! 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in 1919 in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the im- 
provement of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 


The Organization comprises the Permanent International Labour Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets 
annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, two of 
whom are government delegates, while two represent the employers and the employed 
respectively. Fifty-eight countries are members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, including all of the important industrial countries of the world except the 
United States. 

The International Labour Office functions as a secretariat of the annual con- 
ference, and also collects and publishes information on subjects relating to industrial 
life and labour. The Office is under the control of a Governing Body consisting of 


1On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; 1924 be 
Book, pp. 666-670; 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-678; 1926 Year Book, pp. 679-681; 1927-28 Year Book, p 
735- 737: 1929 Year Book, pp. 725- 727; 1930 Year Book, pp. 710-712; 1931 Year Book; pp. 753-755 and 1982 
Year Book, pp. 633-634. 
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24 persons, appointed by the International Labour Conference, of whom 12 repre- 
sent Governments, 6 represent employers and 6 represent workers. In addition 
to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body is charged with the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of the annual conference. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance’. Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of these eight States 
of “chief industrial importance’. The Minister of Labour is the Government 
representative on this body. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, is one of the six workers’ representatives on the Governing 
Body. 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form of 
draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national Governments which 
comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A two-thirds 
majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft convention 
or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States are bound 
to bring the draft conventions or recommendations before the authority or authori- 
ties within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment of legis- 
lation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference only become binding 
in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is taken by 
the latter. 

Most of the proposals dealt with in the successive meetings of the Labour 
Conference since its establishment in 1919 have been adjudged by the law officers 
of the Crown to fall within provincial jurisdiction. The draft conventions and 
recommendations of the Conference have in all cases been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament, while those which dealt with subjects within 
provincial control were also referred to the Provincial Governments. 


The Dominion, Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These ~ 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization but also with the different Departments of the Dominion Government, with 
the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued by 
the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda, 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. A bulletin 
entitled ‘‘Canada and the International Labour Conference”? has been issued by 
the Department of Labour, furnishing information respecting the International 
Labour Organization. Comprehensive articles dealing with the proceedings of 
the annual sessions of the International Conference have been published from year 
to year in the Labour Gazette. These articles contain the text of the various draft 
conventions and recommendations of the Conference. 


Sixteen sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held. Thirty- 
three draft conventions and 41 recommendations have been adopted at these annual 
gatherings. The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference have, 
among other subjects, related to the following: hours of labour, measures for the 
avoidance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, 
employment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics 
of immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship, workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational 
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diseases, sickness insurance, minimum wages, prevention of accidents to dockers, 
forced labour, and regulation of hours of work of salaried employees and of workers 
in coal mines. 

Up to Dec. 31, 1932, 489 ratifications of these conventions had been 
registered with the League of Nations, of which 8 were conditional or with delayed 
application; 51 had been approved by the competent national authority and 115 
had been recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—The 
action taken by the Dominion and the Provincial Governments on the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the International Labour Conference has been 
summarized in the articles on this subject published in previous Year Books and 
referred to in the footnote on p. 750. 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization; this sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of the different 
groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is also made 
in this annual report to the principal international labour organizations with which 
the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 


Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. In years 
gone by Canadian workmen who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly 
outnumbered those who came from that country to Canada. As industry was 
further developed in the United States there arose a number of unions of various 
crafts, and with these the Canadian workers soon became affiliated. With the 
development of industry in the Dominion, many of these Canadians returned to 
their native land, bringing with them the gospel of trade unionism and collective 
bargaining as a means of protecting their rights. In many instances these trade 
unionists become the nuclei of strong bodies of organized workers formed in Can- 
adian cities. 

The usual résumé of the origin and growth of the trades union movement in 
Canada has been omitted in this edition, owing to considerations of space. The 
interested reader is referred to pp. 712-714 of the 1930 edition of the Year Book 
and to “Labour Organization in Canada, 1931”’, published by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour. This latter publication presents the history and present organiza- 
tion of trades unionism in the Dominion in a very comprehensive manner. The 
following paragraphs give a short sketch of the present organization of the five 
main groups into which Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council), 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed 
in Toronto in September, 1873. This organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression of 
the later ’70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 
necessity of the wage-earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
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their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour con- 
gress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 47 delegates. On the summons of 
the Toronto Council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 
14, 1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of 
Ontario was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting 
under the name of ‘“Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada”’. 
This was the title of the organization until 1895, when the title ““Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada” was adopted in preference to ‘‘Canadian Federation of Labour’’. 
Since 1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1932 meeting in Hamilton being 
counted as the 48th. The Trades and Labour Congress is representative of inter- 
national trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its membership being drawn 
from the international organizations which have local branches in Canada. Accord- 
ing to reports for 1931, the Congress received payment of per capita tax on the 
Canadian membership of 60 international bodies and also from two national organiza- 
tions which had their entire membership in the Dominion; the combined member- 
ship was 141,137, comprised in 1,635 local branches. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
was organized Mar. 16, 1927, by labour bodies not eligible for membership in the 
old established Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. One of the promoters 
of the new body was the Canadian Federation of Labour, which was formed as a 
result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of Knights 
of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of members of 
crafts over which existing international organizations claimed jurisdiction. With 
the formation of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour the Canadian Federation 
passed out of existence. At the close of 1931, the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
had eleven central bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 25,221, as 
well as 31 directly chartered local unions with a membership of 3,101, making a 
total combined reported membership of 28,322. 


Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1931 there were 82 international craft organizations having one or more local 
branch unions in Canada, two less than the number recorded in 1930. These bodies 
among them had 1,884 local branches in the Dominion with 188,219 members. 
The membership of the two industrial unions with branches in the Dominion was 
27,726 comprised in 51 branches. Thus the total international trade union mem- 
bership in Canada at the close of 1931 was 215,945. The international craft organ- 
izations represent approximately 61 p.c. of the total of all classes of workers in the 
Dominion organized under trade union auspices (Table 3). 


Canadian Central Labour Bodies.—There are in Canada 25 Canadian 
central labour bodies, 18 of which are in direct opposition to the international 
organizations. In some instances these Canadian central labour bodies have been 
formed by secessionists from international unions. The combined membership 
of the Canadian central labour organizations on Dec. 31, 1931, was 48,509, com- 
prised in 606 local branches (Table 4). 


Membership of Independent Units.—There are 37 independent local labour 
bodies in the Dominion, 36 of which had a membership of 12,099 at the end of 1931. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
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one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several . 
bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions 
and bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organiza- 
tions, the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights of 
Labour assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued 
to exist. Up to the time of the expulsion by the Trades Congress of those bodies 
which were outside the ranks of the international organizations, there was only one 
Catholic union, that composed of shoe workers in the city of Quebec, which had 
accepted the social doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church and admitted a chaplain 
(a member of the clergy), this course being adopted in 1901 following the adjustment 
of a dispute in the shoe industry in that city by the archbishop of the diocese. Some 
years later, a number of other national unions were formed in the province of Quebec, 
all of which accepted for their guidance the declarations of Pope Leo XIII, who 
on May 15, 1891, issued an encyclical on “The Condition of the Working Classes’, 
the provisions of which were subsequently proclaimed by Pope Pius X as funda- 
mental rules for workingmen’s associations. In 1918, a conference of national 
unions was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 
1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the latter conference, numbering 
225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate 
the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, 
at which approximately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a con- 
stitution to govern the new body was approved. The name selected was ‘‘Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada” and permanent officers were elected, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, 
there are 121 National Catholic unions with a combined membership of 25,151. 


One Big Union.—Delegates from Western Canada to the Quebec convention 
of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, held a caucus at which it was decided to concentrate their 
energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in accordance with their views. 
Some months later a meeting of delegates was called by the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour to assemble immediately following the annual convention of that body, 
which, for the first time in its history, met outside of the province under its juris- 
diction, in Calgary. The conference assembled on Mar. 13, 1919, with 239 dele- 
gates present; the outcome of the meeting was the formation of an industrial organ- 
ization, the ‘One Big Union’. On June 11, 1919, a conference of the new body 
was held in Calgary to further the plans of the organization, which had a membership 
of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the outset the O.B.U. met with much opposi- 
tion from the old-established labour unions, represented by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, which was opposed to the substitution of industrial unionism 
for the existing system of craft unions. According to information supplied by the 
general secretary, the O.B.U.,at the close of 1931,had 46 units under charter, one 
of which was located in the United States, as well as two central labour councils 
(bodies similar to trades and labour councils), the combined reported membership 
being 24,260.. 
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Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—The 
numerical strength of organized labour in Canada at the close of 1931 was given by 
the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 1,935 local 
branches with an aggregate membership of 215,945; Canadian central labour bodies, 
606 branches and 48,509 members; independent units, 37 with 12,099 members; 
National Catholic unions, 121 with 25,151 members; grand total, 2,772 local branches 
and 310,544 members. As compared with 1930, this represents a decrease of 37 
branches and of 11,905 members. ‘Table 2 shows by years the membership of trade 


unions in Canada since 1911. 


2.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-31. 


Year. Members. Year. Members. Year. 
TO emo ete cc cake nc 1385 loo OLS Ais oh cares es 248, 887-1920), ee 8. SL 
Uh!) Cae eRe nh Se eee TGOP 1204191 ee eee ee 318; 047411920 E Ue ee 
DISS SR oe ae 17ST LO20 Sete Ae cakes 373eS42 LOZ ee eee ree 
LOA ee oy Sart ok Giese TOG; TOS ATO2I cen oe ak aay SIS O20 LOIS Ween eo. aorta 
POTD ea shai es oe LAST SAS eG DD pe wy ee a DIGLOZ LAN OQO HSE st) Se eee: 
NOW O erie ie ick ec eos 160} 40 (211923 Boor tie a eens DTS MOZNTOSOR ser LE, 4 
NON eacaree ocak ch os «0 204, GSO Woda ccc ke acces 2605643 IGT ee ee 


Members. 


271,064 
274, 064 
290, 282 
300, 602 
319,476 
322,449 
310,544 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 3 gives the 
names of the 82 international craft labour organizations and the two industrial 


unions which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows: 


(1) the number 


of branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1931, and (2) 
the reported membership. The reported figures in Tables 3 and 4 are given in italics 
where the information has been obtained from sources other than the headquarters 


of the indicated organization. 


3.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1931. 


International Organization. 


mnenicammtederation of labour. nctec. 62 oho ected s cad oe Re eas coe cas taw ses 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen.............002.00es ee eee 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of.................... 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.. 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood. of. 
mooKDinders, Iuternationa) Brotherhood :ol 2.00 vee eee as 
EA ShRaWorlons’ Unde br: ac ae ool nie ed coe 
eeTCy oe: Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 
TELE ae ete ore pe ete ee seat re eee eo Cees nh Tees ee 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America........... 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International..................... cece eee ees 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of....................5 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood..................20--0000: 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America............... cece cece etwas 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union.................... 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated...............22002ceceseecceerces 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America....... 2.2.0. cece ee cence cee eeees 
BOLTS. (UdoT Glo lGODING Care oi. go. oan deen 5 ih « «Seals § ede Rete aaed 


~Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of............. 0.6.0 ccee cece neces 


muevator«constructors. International: Umi0n-O8.)05)....... » .:s.00:+ da seia-averspnaieresioies A= 
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No. of 
Branches 


in Canada. 


in Canada. 


Reported 
Members 


349 
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3.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada—concluded. 


International Organization. 


Hneineers, Intemational Union on Operatvineenwa...-. aut aaaseet semana 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of............. 000000 ccee eee eens 
Hire Hishters; Internationa) Association. Of suas .-herss eee atest ee 
HariWorkers’ ‘Union, International este sek eeecn tees hoes PEAR atid oe ean Re Sie 
Garments Workers otyAmerica. eUMited occ. §. cece tne Sh rete os eee ie Be 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’...........20..0.0.-c0c0ceeeeess 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 
Glass Workers’) Union American Plintuse. jee sete eee ore ook ce ee ete es 
Glove: Workers? Union; Jatermational 26.4.0 soe ae eee eee 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America..................2.-.00-- 
Hod eran Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, Inter- 

LOCH ELON ETN Palace Sanpete greteo Ua» Recor tny bein See net ants = ner - doen Se wipe newt ie bale 7h a Menem 


AUT COs 5 5 0. ours asta fo citeore so echo REISE RTO GUO o Reaicuc wus acta ae Ratchet nore aR es 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, Amalgamated Association of... 
Jewellery, Workers Union, International... ).nse sae cece ie see eee 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal......................205. 
Leather:Workers’ International Wnionm i United «4... aac. ©. uso ao ame taien ee 
Lithographers of America; Amalgamatediie.2.o,s..2.0.6 sone ete ee eee 
Loéomotive. Engineers, Brotherhood Ofm 898... o6..0% 0 occa auburn eee ee ee 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of..................-000000- 


Longshoremen’s: Association, Internationales. <0 vcs ..c: co «octane ene eee ee 


Machimsts, International Association Of6:ger .s.cc 20s... sosecs sa 1+ deere eee 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of................0:e0eecseeeeess 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers, and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 

Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association 


seme e ee eee reer wore ose ee reereereerscer er eeesreesenesresrt sere eeeroerneereoseossaes 


Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet.................ccccee ce ceeeves 
Mine ‘Workers of America? United: 0. Pa ae cd woe ee een, de Sean 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International...................0c0ceeeeees 
WMusierans American’ £ CUeration Ol cs as thie te ta cork ne tae ee ae, SR eae ee 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 
Papermakers; International Brotherhocd. Ol... .. vies ass ceaee oc ore tees eens 
Pattern Makers’ League of North Ameri€a......... 0. ccc cece cece rece ce eseues 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada..................20005- 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International.....................5. 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative......... 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen........... 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate............. 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, International....................-.- 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

national Brotherhood Gf .2 Ais. ares hee ae eae eo EEE 4 RL 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America....................0.. 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Of...............0000 cece eee e eee 
Railroad lelegraphers: Order of. these teeies com Ree oh eae eee eee es 
Rauroadcrammen , brovherhoodiot.s + ocrmasen eerie ce ee rei eee ee 
Railway, Carmenof, America, brotherhood Offs.0. 60s. ketoenols ee ne ee 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 


HIMploy.ces, BrOLHeENOOd Ors: 16h we eet Ok eee eee ei ns oes eter Aas ae 


Ranlwiayn Conductors. Ord Gnotecasevic ee cies Se ae ean eee 
Railway, Bus and Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 
Btrestandetulec uric: ueaasselony so Orcie Meira te ett reich a Oe wae ae eae 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers.............. Cee een ey ee ae WEY 
Seamen's: Unionvor America, Internabionail....c), ss. «sriaelaeocaaerneels eer ee ice ihe Bie Gee 
Siderographers, International Association Of............... cc cece cece ce eeeeeee 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical.....................5000- 
Stereotypers’ and Elecrotypers’ Union, International.......... RES ce EES 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen.................e+00-- 
Syatcnmen si Unionsot NertheAmericaes. 262 ote uiiaceestee aoe teens oe ener 
- Failors’ Union:of America, JOUrNeVINeNss .c.dsctluatatcvices oan tk skeet “reas 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of... 
Textile Workers of America, United (Including American Federation of Full 

Fashioned sel osiery . Workers) st ecnaiuck fencrctit ob ste otto eee 
Train Despatchers’ Association, American.............. SNAG ont iprts dA AES Ami See 
iy porraphicalinion, International... ..0 .. ne ean ee eee 
Upholsterers’ International Union of America)... .... gcde se nect-is sah tees 


Botalsd..sncaes \badetenS shale ee Ee Se GTR ORE ane ee 
One Big WMiOMs Sf os cede och ewe Ce ee ee ee 
Industrial. Workers of the World@iice. st. ey. oe eee Ee 


Grand Totals.) er ee ee ee eee es, 


No. of Reported 
Branches | Members 
in Canada. | in Canada. 
31 1,307 
36 800 
20 2,490 
6 1,057 
6 1250 
10 3, 000 
6 122 
3 101 
- 7 
4 100 
10 470° 
11 846 
1 30 
2 72 
0) 250 
1 250 
i 443 
101 5, 6711 
103 6, 020- 
10 1,400 
al 8, 6482 
198 17,440 ¢ 
io 118 
2 267 
aly 947 
41 17, 100* 
oul 3,000 
3h 5,411, 
36 1,514 
30 1,678 
14 275 
4 100 
6 436 
18 1,380 
36 2,400 
1 40 
19 4,500\“ 
15 1,555 
2 40 
9 300 
12 8,138 
94 13,278’ 
116 13,316 | 
69 4,300 
68 2,883 
26 8,549 
2 150 
1 14 
i 250 
iL 10 
38 1,188 
10 340 
ily 560 
7 73 
8 150 
13 950 
2 1 
50 4,780” 
4 73 
1, 884 188,219 
46 24, 260. 
5 3,466 
1,935 215,945 
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Table 4 gives the number of branches and the members of Canadian central 
labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1931. 


4.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada. 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS, 1931. 


No. of 
Branches | Members 
Organization. or Reported. 
Affiliations. 

iracesiana Wapour Coneressol, Canad a isco :.si0ohs cas cdobetens cd ode pale sta eres eRe 42 5,739 
TAS AUONITA CONE TOSS OF TE DOUL MEGS cos cared 0 Sruie en ite rate Te ee a ee 31 3,101 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada irs inacleivs cic s seeiedic sccsiele the colada els 7 1,076 
Amawamated Carpenters of Canadacicisncs. . 2 aiistaes ct lags ia ole cass seattle alewe 15 2,500 
Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada................000000eeee RECO 38 4,644 
‘Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express Employees...............cseeeeceeees 26 £524 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen.................ccccceceeeseeeuees oe iaJoo 
Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers................00eceececceeceeces 15 500 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees................000ceeceeveseeees 225 17,350 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association...................0.e cece evens 5 162 
Remacsan Hscctrical Trades, Unions: . 8.4 <..1.cuh.ofik «gs fi seblae oid pine deren oe 9 963 
Canadian Ironworkers’, Piledrivers’ and Riggers’ Union...................2e0005 J is 180 
ame IANMErIntore UUtOM eee foc Me, RAL Aes. cs nda b isch een ed ae skies te _ 36 
eeeMeOer vice ASsOciabion OLA lbertar. toes... i, SU LR 12 700 
Panminion Railway MailiClerks’ Federation, ,..:..¢.4..0 cide. cect we se sojea > oc oleloele« 15 926 
iseerical Communication Workers of Canada.........2......01.c sees ce cace ve 6 195 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers... . 2.0... c ese loess ese bees snees 43 1,456 
Heaeeatod ceatarors Uniomol Canada van.ci.< ods bbc c ccaes cece dls ce vee vuole 1 500 
Industrial Union of Needle Trades’ Workers of Canada.............c00eeececaee - 2,500 
Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada... icc... c.c cc. ces cle cee dee eenees 30 3,500 
Mine Werkers® Union of Canada... /.20...0 6.20. eee cece deen Raa Ot. one 16 8,131 
National Association of Marine Engineers.................0cc cc ce cece eeececeeees 16 1, 086 
National Union of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of Canada............ 4 186 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters.................cccceeeecccceues 26 726 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers................-. 2 30 
insted lostal Himployees of Canada i. kien oh. 8 Peek <ccotec 6 Soe eanretecjboman ec’ nave oc 4] 2,400 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association.............2.00000085 1 680 

TOES [SS eo eed is Mier a aie SEN SEES stead a a> ee 679 57,349 


Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents 
and from press clippings. Table 5 shows the number of fatal industrial accidents 
reported to the Department during each year from 1928 to 1932 inclusive. The 
number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a percentage 
of the total number. Preliminary figures show 961 fatal industrial accidents in 1932. 


5._Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1928-32. 


Number of Fatal Accidents. Per cent of Total Accidents. 


Industry. YN 

1928. | 1929. ; 1930. | 1931. | 1932.1]) 1928. ) 1929. ) 1930. | 1931. | 1932.1 

tT! ad weyers isc ss tomers aiseonsve 194 L5G Wi 52122129 163 154] 11-6] 8-8) °7-5) 13-7) 16-0 

TCE PON oe eo slave Ghangaign orients 7b) ool] Lao 76 72|| 10-5} 13-3} 10-4) 6:4) 7-5 

MishINe HAG CLAPPING! ©. x hcceqe wyeree voce ds 43 54 36 40 30] 2-5) 3-1 Dai > S40) ok 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quar- 

EV ATIOUS, Moe EG Re 2 OL Bs, oral persia oieicve's os 260) 234) ~ 25 158]  123)) 15-5) 13-2) 16-0) 13-3) 12:8 
MTU SOLULIGO stand, ss. doucae uacuess ts 201 250 196 142 114)) 12-0} 14-2} 11-8) 11-9} 11-9 
OPAC MON ns aris). cateuey aes eed s 250} 298) 324] 217) 122) 14-9} 16-9) 19-4) 18-2) 12-7 
Electric light and power?............. - - 42 44 21 - - TUE |e Oe JOY [ian 
Transportation and public utilities. ... 387} 366} 327) 205; 191) 23-1) 20-7) 19-7] 17-3] 19-9 
OH DN USURRS 00 ot GINA ge a ot Ra 64 58 58 43 SO morse oral. wor4 e346) 5 od 
wt HE NIN. fedlons ein Boll Sola ether 102 114 AV 97 81 6-1 6-4 7-1 8-2} 8-4 
BRSCOLMANGOUSS, Vyas bode vise gece ets - - 3 3 - 0-1 - 0-3 0-3 

UT) Bl se coma ad pera arena te 1,677] 1,766] 1,655| 1,188! 961] 100-0 100-0) 100-0) 100-0! 100-0 


1 Figures subiect to revision. 2 Previously reported under Transportation and Public Utilities. 
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Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1932 
by causes shows that the largest number, 260, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc’. This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, as well as accidents caused by moving implements, by moving watercraft 
and by aircraft. Next in order as a cause came “‘falls of persons’, 160 in number, 
including those who fell from some elevation and those who fell into pits, shafts, 
holds of vessels, harbours, rivers, etc. ‘Dangerous substances’’ including electric 
current, explosives, hot and inflammable substances, gas fumes, boiler explosions, 
etc., caused 155 fatalities. Fatalities numbering 142 were caused by falling objects. 
Animals caused 44 fatalities, including 27 caused by horses. ‘Thirty-one fatalities 
were caused by working machines, 25 by prime movers, 27 by striking against or 
being struck by objects, 16 by handling of heavy or sharp objects, 13 by hoisting 
apparatus, 4 by tools, 12 by infection, 24 due to industrial diseases, 11 by shooting 
and violence, 10 by cave-ins and 16 by lightning, frost, storms and sunstroke. 


Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards are included in the following section 
on Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the 1932 legislation with regard to workmen’s 
compensation appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at 
pp. 787-789 of the current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the provinces are given below. 


Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Nova Scotia.— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915 but only became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1917. During the fifteen years between that date and Dec. 31, 1931, 
109,005 accidents were reported to the Board, of which 94,977 were compensated 
as per Table 6. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was only furnished in special cases. 


6.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-31. 


(Estimates for outstanding claims not included.) 


: Accidents 
Compen- Medical 
Year. ata ae Fotaliees Beers 
$ $ $ $ 
NGA 7 Fe |x. ders PS cat ceri pc Rice bs a eehee ote ore Ee oe as 503,258 202 503, 460 4,836 
LOLS dase £ Shee ah RE ke ei AEE RAO. oC Mere ae 826,740 - 826, 740 4,931 
LOL See aes ba. tke 2 necro Bi pha Ook apa a teil: 629,156 491 629, 647 4,949 
1920 ste SPV ca cas Sa Se ie ater hens, ee ee eee ees 1, 130.235 36,561 baie kerAay CaltG 
DOD 1 se ip tatetendads (2 aaa a ARE © RMI oo GEENA Oa eta 705,752 36,296 742,048 4,903 
N92 ns: tack ord Hei aet Ae in oe Ce Sua Lae he OMCs Oe RE oo ee 576, 906 40,147 617,053 5,022 
NO 2S tay cant’ A kate omer: Mts AOR ee eg ies 808, 560 56,484 865, 044 6, 248 
OAc EE Pa. te is aE aca ean ae ca CRE DOE REAR ee MO aE 874,478 63,974 938,452 5,786 
N02 OS pest cbr, Susi <« a adeno sete atts ERO oes be eR ees ee 638, 787 68,740 707,527 5,340 
LU UL Coates Fee iene RMP SET PSone am RNAP steade gs) Pee 875,940 84,122 960,062 6,652 
DOTA aE PS oy ofa tte Te ag Bet nse ene hal SPER aoe ee ees 1,052,303 88,978 | 1,141,281 6, 871 
O28 Settee cars ss CAG UNG oc hrc son ERE Gatti nenehst ePaper nea 1,076,074 95,069 171143 7,666 
[OO ee ie WS ki Bie ek tr tate ea 8 ke Be 936,210 117,632 1,053, 842 9,479 
NORO Te. eae Ae aed. Secten tsps Aarts 2 aan «es See ae ee 879,828 129,399 1,009, 227 8,821 


AED Rati pew ore aie nee RCNA AD mC Moe es MTT Ce ee le ae 951,256 106,578 | 1,057,834 6,357 
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New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 
a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums 
paid out annually from 1920 as compensation and for medical aid see Table 7. 


%?.—Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1920-31. 
Fatal. Medical Aid. 
Weekly | Permanent. |}——-—-—_ |—_________Y————_ Permanent 
Year. Compensa- Partial Reser Doctors’ Hospital Total 
tion. Disability. ee ace is Mine and aE re pla 
xpenses. : ransport- ursing eserve. 
Pensions. ation. Service. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
195, 063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15, 606 - 
159, 096 103,054 3,661 188,945 56,631 22,378 ~ 
162,988 84,316 2,906 124,088 76, 046 31,568 - 
204,353 90,349 3,573 130,339 83,530 35,935 - 
203 , 946 113,555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 - 
186,946 90,044 2,784 144,285 84,897 38,920 - 
185,624 76,780 2,033 93 , 838 73,149 40,293 - 
211,692 103,430 2,427 88, 299 79,481 43,994 - 
217,890 116,208 3,141 127,490 80,212 51,984 - 
243,770 99,266 3,388 137,667 85,238 59,217 - 
199,313 92,344 2,682 116,055 T1122 54,172 6,237 
181,676 73,774 1,581 72,481 79,021 60, 183 ~ 


Quebec.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of c. 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was brought into 
force by proclamation on June 9, 1928, operations of the Commission commencing 
as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Commission did not insure employers 
against their liability. On April 4, 1931, a new Act was enacted by the Quebec 
Legislature (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, providing for state 
insurance, practically along the same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Ontario. Table 8 shows the operations of the Quebec Commission from Sept. 1, 
1928 to Dec. 31, 1932. 


8.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-32. 
Accidents ‘Meciaent 
Year. Claims. Compen- Cass 
sated. : 
No. No, $ 

BEN MUL ESA DEAE NESS) De ce ctr oc cae on cl ptosis WS faeces enna vue tr ARON awh pea pap RVC 8,266 2,625 209, 764 
Nila tt ch ah ot ah ig MEL whi WN ware BE isa PONS 25,610 21,377 3,229, 554 
IPE Sie gt Te oy en awansnihe'eeiss th 20,900 19, 850 3,792,346 
Mer pI OURRAOILLTISI ewer nieces motte Ae etre av aactisccccha a Snes O pnaennas Midae™s 12,420 13, 204 2,758, 785 
WIM Nai APL. 0 oc ac cca ee Goad eae ts wd ae 14, 803 12,717 1,275,323 
ee eee ee gel bca pam Wereig de esd De iaedande 32,345 29, 587 3,104,563 


Ontario.—Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in Schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay 
various percentages of their pay rolls annually to the Board and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage 
of pay roll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
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occupation and ranged in 1931 from 15 cents per $100 of pay roll in blue-printing 
to $10 per $100 in wrecking of buildings, erection of high metal chimneys, etc., 
and aerial testing. The average for all classes was $1.18 per $100 of pay rolls which 
amounted to $389,740,000. Certain other industries under schedule 2, including 
municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc., are made 
individually liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed under the Act. Employees 
of the Dominion or of the province, killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, 
are by special legislation placed on the same footing as those of private employers 
of the second class. 


Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the first 18 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 9; 438,904 accidents 
were paid for during the year 1932 including: 283 cases of death, 33 of permanent 
total disability, 2,417 of permanent partial disability, 22,998 of temporary disability 
and 18,173 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter are all under 
Schedule 1, as medical aid in Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 


§.— Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-32. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
Wiay Schedule 1. | Schedule 2 
OF Ghee ee Oe Lowi Total Schedule | Schedule Ceome Total 
Compensa- | Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. it. 2 ; E. 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
TOTO Ta 692,389 1 200, 932 893,321 13,878 3,144 11 17, 033 
1OVG:. . eee. 1,553,653 1 451,710 2,005, 363 21,269 4,806 Ii 26,092 
LONG? ee 2,286,955 83,5142] - 623,556 2,994,025 30,701 5,813 18 30, 05208 
191843. £80 Zolsdion 369, 346 763,511 3, 883,995 40,662 pee a ee? 73 47,848 
1OTO. ee 2,808, 639 386, 299 997 , 923 4,192,869 36,236 7,918 106 44,260 
T9205. sazcar0 Dlisatou 703, 706 1,963,390 7, 780, 245 46,177 Meee 1,452 54,851 
LOZ eee 3,858,017 662, 794 1,668, 452 6,189,264 36,272 7,666 1295 45,191 
OD 2 teterenc 3,417,102 692,820 1,582,975 5,692,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
AY ge ere 4,036,170 788, 906 1,348, 786 6,173,862 51,655 6,080 3,374 61,109 
1924. esse 4,052,288 835,956 1,234,576 6,122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
1006 ee 3,635,530 875 , 836 1,054,077 5,565, 443 50, 883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
TOO O eee 3,664,040 988 487 1,168,825 DO och iool 57,032 4,942 3,942 65.916 
19072 oe oe 3,930,418 1,062,860 1,091,378 6,084,655 62,063 5,412 4,504 71.979 
19289945... 4,565,689 1,166,508 Masegy aay | 7,067,948 69,011 5,815 4.572 79,398 
1929237... 5,346, 621 1,385,525 1,280,012 8,012,158 76,029 6,008 5,066 87,103 
1930 Ae: 4,942,756 1,336,046 1,144,216 7,423,018 61,490 4,486 3,291 69, 267 
19ST esos 3,917,045 1,060. 763 1,043, 584 6,021,392 46,069 3,348 3,477 52,894 
1952 Rondon 3, 202, 639 817,246 1,105,741 5,125,621 || ° 35,264 2,474 a afin 41,470 


1 No provision for medical aid. 
2 Half year only. 


Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Mar. 1, 1917, 
Part 1 of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, is administered 
by The Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance rates. according 
to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman.being in lieu of 
the rights of action previously existing. The province, the city of Winnipeg, and 
certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the law to practise 
self-insurance. . 
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From the date of the coming into force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1931, the Board 
dealt with 81,593 compensable accidents and paid out $10,447,463 for compensation 
and medical aid. Of the accidents in 1931, 3,132 involved medical aid costs only, 
3,310 involved temporary and 196 permanent disability, while 33 resulted in death 
(Table 10). 


10.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-31. 


é Accidents 
Year. ve games Medical Total. Compen- 
ion. id. 
sated. 
: $ $ No. 

A be ee ee ee oe ee ce ae Ee oe ee aL Beene 289,870 23,002 312,872 1,323 
LOE ERC ET SORE eR Me Pies s oat ate cee eae 304,135 35,121 339,256 1,731 
Fhe mer re ee Oe ie es EP ts owe te shalt 285,772 40,748 326,520 1,805 
DO en sc Sn cs a IA, IS eae Meda wee 389,710 78, 566 468,276 2,509 
ODT) lek Sete Berek oes AOE Mes os de BR AEE 527,102 114,118 641,210 2,688 
Re Pee ee A ok AE AR 2 uy, BI e ol Eden sels aE 585, 292 156, 734 742,026 4,977 
(LUG oneal) it Ne 2 a a ae DSi ca ee 7s RR 624,581 161,805 786, 386 4,933 
Ores. with eae Pret he Te Pho ds ee ae |S ene 476,722 155, 166 631, 888 4,972 
BOD oo hte ESE RE orci Ne Sets do Be BE Ty os 538,781 178,814 717,595 5,404 
EO ZO oy OR EE es ce Re ee CR ER Ose oe RE 599, 144 190,023 789, 167 7,046 
WAGE ys. a peat Mee dc} oc ee eh soe OSG ake 605, 957 208,815 814,772 7,066 
NAB ertesic et AE DOES o-oo B PRE Sethe, Sigs TERE. - nes ORE 812,328 250, 823 1,063,151 8,873 
ROO nes, eee eee fick 1 con ieee Rei rh ea ee oe SER 893,991 259, 830 1,153,821 10,449 
DOS sso AML SSE 2 Tye ee OR, OO ER = ee eR 892, 636 223,795 1,116,431 8,310 


MOSER eee OR Ge ocak ste SOR Ada: «ceo Ne sami are ss oy 608, 596 159, 291 767, 887 6,671 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act became 
fully effective July 1, 1930, and covers practically all employees in the province 
except railway employees engaged in the running trades, casual workers, farm and 
ranch labourers, domestic and menial servants, janitors, retail store employees, and 
persons who cannot be classed as workmen. 


The Act is administered by a board of three and imposes compulsory collective 
liability on the employers covered. The schedule of benefits is similar to that pro- 
vided by other Compensation Acts. Table 11 shows the number of accidents and 
benefits paid to the end of 1932. 


11.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1930-32. 


: Accidents 
, Compensa-| Medical 
Year. 5 . Total. Compen- 
tion. Aid. Eatall: 
$ $ $ No. 

IMATE. oo SS CRA Ee ee oo SD 9 se col 3: ee) oe a ee. 131,338 28,434 159,772 2,639 
A A GEN 3 RSs Me Ro RA Re eA a 308, 662 100, 748 409,410 3,969 
EOS 2ee: 5. « o Rontice fiat GCE Ci ketoe at Dee aioe aot rear 255, 933 73,398 329,331 2,844 


1 Six months. 


Alberta—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. 
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Table 12 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 
1932. Of the 10,049 accidents reported in 1931, 33 were fatal and 123 resulted in 
some permanent injury. Similar details for the 1932 figures are not available. 
The amounts shown below do not include sums transferred to the pension fund, 
which had assets amounting to $2,575,025 on Dec. 31, 1931, nor do they include 
administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover estimated liabilities. 


12.— Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1921-32. 


: : Accidents 
_Compensa- | Medical Accidents 
Year. tion. Aid. Total. Reported. Compen- 
sated. 
$ $ $ No. No. 

NODA As che SSM RE octet Oe ae poe 253, 669 113, 433 367, 102 7,069 3,566 
OD oo CRU Pn Rs ordutro EE OD oe ire eran 265,326 134, 252 399,578 7,518 3,314 
TODS cs cre fe ce ote EME Det. ait eee 323,369 161, 732 485,101 9,160 4,268 
ODA nc Chee Meee RRR h ee ne Re oink RO 241,090 127,397 368, 487 7,383 3,627 
WO ZB 5 acs + Mer occ he Tee Cle eee 312,990 154,870 467,860 8,355 4,099 
VO ZO: ia ois, cle See tates 5 occ A Oe Riots us ke 298,404 124,138 422,542 8,930 4,629 
MOOT So cic 5 eres con ode DER Rs seek 371, 787 161,537 533,324 10, 149 5,547 
T9285 SE BRR ee, Sele ei en oe. ees 456,526 207, 602 664, 128 13,400 6, 636 
ODO oo och AAR «do tRe Mees coc bee 507,438 265, 636 773,074 14,899 7,138 
1OSO: cass oe Ra ee eos Lae 498,015 264,780 762,795 12,607 6,091 
OST csi, 5 cake eet peeets tobe stashed Rebeca Mess aca enna 452,643 216,212 668, 855 10,049 4,878 
1 aes RE ee A ANI eb 8 2 eR a 407, 284 203, 745 611,029 8,974 4,607 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation car- 
ried on in the province, protecting in 1931 approximately 150,000 employees with 
a pay roll of almost $150,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employees are 
graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are 
required in addition to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of 
employees and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid 
fund, which provides all necessary medical and surgical and hospital expenses for 
injured employees. For figures see Table 13. 


13.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917-31. 


Compensa- | Medical Claims 
Year. tion. Aid. Total. (gross). 
$ $ $ No. 

VOUT cok ERR ENE «ce ce RON carats CAR DIRS: Soae ee 603 , 274 62, 668 665, 942 13,685 
HOS. <3 be PEE MR jou, Fag ROR: Sak 5 Oe BA oe 1,224,039 268, 985 1,493,024 22,498 
1) rae OE a a cote ty AER Pa eS, Re Pe eet See 1,394,696 289, 108 1, 683, 804 18,185 
REPL lence Casta encdcdnnen: shane: Ai see SBN A Cu PERANReISIER TA, o7s SPENT MS Tb, Bie 1,709,759 397,451 2,107,210 20,905 
TOQUE CD O00. cag teat tee ate ae Pee ee ane 1,771,126 431,748 | 2,202,874 16, 883 
LOD ee ta et, swayed b'six teeter: oleae ane rie ete ne oe a CR ne Ba 1,767,260 457,196 2,224,466 19, 647 
LO 2S cd. Ph ee A OR Ae ee RBS REAPS ARTE AR BS 2;5157,918 514,762 2,672,680 24,184 
1 ODA ESS OLN PEL S icy 28 eC ee 2,309, 007 602,783 | 2,911,740 25, 566 
1 REPL ese he RR RR Nes a eer Bi ae 2 ta el Mie arm IR 2,419,372 618, 942 3,038,314 27,563 
[DA idk Site deer iad i tate tke ms a Sry Sectes te cee gett a hes. 2,481,456 678,231 | 3,159,687 30,365 
192 ihe em eh... Smetact he. docrisc meee: Pema deiel ay Gee 2,654, 200 643,594 | 3,297,794 30, 066 
LQ QS 28 Meets APOE Goss ti. 4 Sek ie, ERR Weleda Reeaine eee and 2,898,021 688,446 | 3,586,467 32,793 
1920) 4 Sk ean, OE. 5h). AE OL Beans 3,588, 626 752,623 4,341,249 36,750 
LOS0! ee eee cae cs aes ey en ee oat Ree ee 3,403, 743 773,397 | 4,177,140 33, 285 


iM by ters Set Ad fib Cored ots cons Se a Mh Bee eta d et) hE re a A 2,572,254 568,289 | 3,140,543 25,877 


] 
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Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Domin- 
ion Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. Table 14 shows the 
number of disputes, the number of employees involved in disputes, and the time 
loss in working days for each year from 1901 to 1932 and the totals for the period 
The items in the columns headed ‘‘time loss in working days” in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in strikes 
and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the time 
the disputes. are in existence. Tables 15 and 16 give detailed analyses, by 
provinces and by industries, for 1931 and 1932. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1932 may be found in the Labour Gazette for February, 1933, pp. 132-151. 


Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—In each of the years since 1925, 
until 1932, the time loss in “man working days” from strikes and lockouts was less 
than in any year since 1916 and less than in most of the years back to 1901, when 
the record was begun. This was chiefly because there were no coal mining disputes 
involving large numbers of workers for relatively long periods of time. In 1932 
there was a considerable number of disputes in coal mining, some involving large 
numbers of employees for relatively long periods. The number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence in 1932 was 116, as compared with 88 in 1931, but the number 
of employees involved was 23,390 in 1932; this was greater than in any year 
since 1926. Table 14 includes figures as to coal mining and industries other than 
coal mining. 


14.—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, by years, 1901-32. 


Coal Mining. vibes ys Meee than All Industries. 
Num- Number of a 
ber of oe Disputes. 
oe — Number |TimeLoss|| Dis- | Number |TimeLoss Tn ; Number Time 
‘oes ‘2 of in putes in of in- Wisi: Begin- oO Loss in 
ent: Workers | Working |} Exist- | Workers | Working ihe ning | Workers | Working 
enes Involved.| Days. ence | Involved.) Days. during i Involved.| Days. 
during dur es the we 
year hes ite year y 
1901 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329] 730,768 99 97| 24,089} 737,808 
1902 3 510 10,120 122 12,199 193,181 125 124 12,709 203,301 
1903 4 5,410} 173,441 168 32,998} 685,518 175 171 38,408} 858,959 
1904 4 184 792 99 11,236 192,098 103 103 11,420 192,890 
1905 10 5,564 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 96 95 12,513} 246,138 
1906 13 4,549 146, 622 137 18, 833 231,654 150 149 23,082 378, 276 
1907 13 8,990 102,824 175 25,070 417,318) © 188 183 34, 060 520, 142 
1908 7 3,541 13,600 69 22,530} 689,971 76 72 26,071} 703,571 
1909 : 13 8,618 720,180 77 9,496 160, 483 90 88 18,114 880, 663 
1910 3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253} 246,324 101 94 22,203} 731,324 
1911 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395 307,764 100 99 29,285) 1,821,084 
1912 2 2,243 107, 240 179 40,617} 1,028,546 181 179 42,860} 1,135,786 
1913 4 4,837| 562,025 148 35,682} 474,229 152 143 40,519} 1,036,254 
1914 3 2,500 280, 800 60 Loe 210,050 63 58 9,717 490, 850 
1915 9 Pape Ti) 11,907 54 8,642 83,135 63 62 11,395 95,042 
1916 8 11,270 72,387 112 15, 268 164,427 120 118 26,538 236,814 
1917 21 17,379 534, 890 139 32,876 538,625 160 158 50,255) 1,123,515 
1918 46 22,920} 130,696 184 56,823} 517,246 230 228 79,743} 647,942 
1919 20 10,130} 383,659 316] 138,785} 3,017,283 336 332| 148,915} 3,400, 942 
1920 35 12,128 99,920 287 48,199} 699,604 322 310 60,327| 799,524 
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14.—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, by years, 1991-32—concluded. 
Coal Mining. id aiecahs a All Industries. 

Num- Number of 

ber of ie Disputes. 
Y a Number |TimeLoss}} Dis- | Number |TimeLoss vi Number Time 
pines epsarhec fo) in putes in of in Exist. | Bez'2- of Loss in 

E es t Workers | Working || Exist- | Workers | Working Ane Fe ning Workers | Working 

= a a) Involved.| Days. Mee Involved.| Days. Garine ¥ Involved.| Days. 

during peeves the the 

year! year. year: year. 
1921 10 1,456 31,318) 158 26,801] 1,017,596 168 159 28,257} 1,048,914 
1922 21 26,475) 798,518; 83 17,300} 730,113 104 89 43,775] 1,528,661 
1923 23 20,814} 299,539 63 UCP EANN BORO 86 ee 34,261) 671,750 
1924 15 21,201} 1,089,484 55 13,109} 205,570 70 64 34,310} 1,295,054 
1925 17 18,672} 1,040,276 70 LOV 207 dds 005, 87 86 28,949} 1,193,281 
1926 16 8,445 35,193 61 15,389] 231,408 77 75 23,834] 266,601 
1927 20 16,653 53, 833 54 5,646 98, 737 74 72 22,299| 152,570 
1928 14 5, 033 88, 000 84 125 SAS PTs 6e2 12 98 96 17, ooh 2 22As212 
1929 8 3,015 6, 805 82 9,901 145,275 90 88 12,940} 152,080 
1930 15 6, 228 24, 183 52 7,540 67,614 67 67 13, 768 91,797 
1931 9 2,129 11,523 79 8,609} 192,715 88 86 10,738) 204,238 
1932 33 8,540} 132,766 83 14,850) 122,234 116 111 23,390} 255,000 
To- —<_———_ | ——_—_———_— ee eee 
tals} = 4321). 276,817!) 9,119,701) 3,625!) 739,8141/14,295,282) 4,055!) 3,933) 1,916,6311/23, 324,983 


1figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are here counted more than once. 


Table 15 is a record of industrial disputes, by provinces, for the years 1931 
and 1932. In 1931, the chief time loss was in British Columbia where strikes of some 
magnitude occurred involving sawmill workers employed by firms operating on the 
Pacific coast and where masters, mates and marine engineers were involved in a 
prolonged dispute. A large time loss, however, was recorded in Ontario also, due 
chiefly to strikes of clothing factory workers in Toronto. In 1932 the chief time loss 
was in Alberta, due to strikes of coal miners; in British Columbia, chiefly in sawmills; 
and in Ontario owing to a number of strikes of loggers in the northern part and of 
fur workers in Toronto. 


15.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Provinces, Number of Workers Involved and Time 
Loss, 1931 and 1932. 


1931.1 1932.1 


Province. No. No: oF Time Loss. No. wgleea Time Loss. 
of Workers j of Workers ; 
Disputes.|Involved. we EB Disputes. |Involved. Bice ete 
Prince Edward 
Island ea. 2. - ~ - - - - = - 
Nova Scotia....... 5 1,198 4,682 Dee 11 4,814 17,930 7:0 
New Brunswick... 2 44 192 0-1 - ~ - - 
@uebec..7 5 8&c.. 13 1,118 8,090 3-9 25 6,964 47,503 18-6 
Ontario. seen. : 23 2,866 66, 132 32-4 31 3,467 33,815 13-3 
IMenitCoDeany..c nee 8 408 6,785 3°3 3 77 1,483 0-6 
Saskatchewan..... 5 744 6, 746 3°3 8 365 4,191 1:7 
Alberta iam, £8. «0 10 662 §, 717 2-8 20 3,294 | 111,783 43-8 
British Columbia.. 21 3,046 85, 894 42-1 18 4,409 38, 295 15-0 
Interprovincial.... 1 122 20,000 9-8 - _ = = 
Totals........ 88 10,738 | 204,238 100-0 116 23,390 | 255,000 100-0 


1Including strikes of unemployed men on relief work, receiving wages, not maintenance—in 1931: Nova 
Scotia, 1 dispute involving 12 workers, 12 days’ time loss; Alberta, 1 dispute, 30 workers, 30 days’ time 
loss; British Columbia, 5 disputes, 795 workers, 4,520 days’ time loss; in 1932: Quebec, 2 disputes involving 
950 workers, 3,125 days’ time loss. 
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Table 16 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1931 and 1932, the 
most important during 1931 occurring in clothing, manufacturing, sawmilling, 
printing and publishing, water transportation, mining and fishing; in 1932 
most of the important disputes occurred in coal mining, fishing, manufacturing 
(clothing and furs), and in logging and sawmilling. 


16.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 
Disputes. ne ase Time Loss. Disputes. Horrors Time Loss. 
Industry. Se eee ee 
Per Per Man Per Per Per Man Per 
Num-| cent |Num-| cent | Work- | cent ||Num-| cent |Num-| cent | Work- | cent 
pers OL ber. of ing of ber. of ber. of ing of 
Total, Total.| Days. |Total. Total. Total.| Days. |Total. 
PEON eRe ae ey: Si oed pem cool anes ceawoule al eC 11} 9-5} 1,435} 6-1); 9,890) 3-9 
Fishing and trapping 3} 3-4] 1,000) 9-4} 11,400) 5:6 2) .1-7| 3,200} 13-7} 29,500} 11-6 
Mining, etcl........ 9} 10-2) 2,129) 19-8} 11,523) 5-7 33| 28-5) 8,540} 36-5} 182,766) 52-1 
Manufacturing...... 43} 48-8] 5,406] 50-3] 149,214) 73-0 54| 46-5) 8,811) 37-7| 75,175} 29-5 
Rubber products.. 1 1-1 71| 0-6 71; 0-1 Ae Oe Ok Ove 1-2} 4,500)" 1-8 


Boots and shoes 
(leather)........ a = - - - - 1] 0-9 80} 0:3 500), 0-2 


Fur, leather and 
other animal 


products........ 3 3°4 220 2°1 5,100 2-4 5) 4-3 924 3°9| 13,460 5-3 
Textiles, clothing, 

CLEOPR ET Se 23| 26-1) 3,105) 29-0! 68,538) 33-5 29| 25-0) 6,740} 28-8} 48,995) 19-2 
Printing and pub- 

Wns ghie oy. ere es. 3 3-4 169 1-3} 21,191) 10-4 a 1:7 48 0-2 3,095 1-2 
Other wood pro-| 

ict > s,s oe 8 9-1] 1,641] 15-5) 51,657) 25-3 12! 10-3 668 2-9 4,089 1-6 
Metal products.... 3 3-4 127 1-2 1,115} 0-6 2 1:7 18} 0-1 36]. 0-0 
Non-metallic min-| 

erals, chemicals, 

Lets soos, fey 2 2°3 73 0-6 1,542 0:7 2 1-7 60 0:3 500 0-2 

Construction........ 13) 14-8] 549 5:1 3,346 1-7 10} 8-6} 1,307) 5-6 WA25 GOUT 238 
Buildings and 

structures....... 6 6-8 292 2°7 2,159 1-0 8 6-9 Bhar 1-5 4,132 1-6 
IBTIdgo2y.. Soe 1 1-2 30 0-3 340 0-2 - = - - i 
1 Otay che eR ee 3 3:4 94 0:8 112 0:4 ~ ~ - - - = 
Gd ater pe) Cares uae 3 3°4 135 1:3 135 0-1 - - - - ~ 

Transportation and 

Public Utilities. 3 3-4 451 4-2) 20,900) 10-2 - - ~ - - - 
nen transporta- 

IGM, DATEL Y Tis! 2 2-3 281 2-6} 18,900 9°3 - = = = = = 
Electricity and 

PASOR? Meds TNT LS, 1 1-1 170 1-6 2,000 0-9 - = = = = a 

BEEVICC stern ee 14} 16-0 967 9-0 5.605 2:8 6 5-2 97 0-4 412 0-1 
Public adminis- 

REGO rec tere s is 8-0 837 7-8 4,562 2-2 - - - - - a 
Recreational...... Di emmoswicrer al! bait 30 683 0:4 All Sip B5le2, Ol 315) 0-1 
Business and 

personal........ 2 2°3 20 0-2 360 0-2 2 1-7 62 0:3 97 0-0 

Totals..... 88| 100-0/10,738} 100-0) 204,238] 100-0 116| 100-0/23,390| 100-0) 255,000) 160-0 


1Includes non-ferrous metal smelting. 

2Covers the erection of all large bridges. 

3Does not include undertakings mainly public utilities. 
4Includes water services. 
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Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—During 1931 and 1932, as in 
previous years, most of the disputes were in regard to wages, or wages and working 
conditions, but a large proportion of disputes (and these included some of the most 
important) were in regard to trade unionism, usually concerned with union wages 
and working conditions, including recognition of unions, closed shop, etc. As in 
previous years many of the disputes during 1931 and 1932 were settled by negotia- 
tion; in 1932, out of a total of 113 disputes terminated during the year 53 settlements 
resulted from negotiation. An appreciable number of disputes terminated in the 
return of strikers or by their replacement, 44 being thus terminated in 1932. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Subsection 1.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of The Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


‘““(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and to promote 
uniformity of methods among them; 


““(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between employ- 
ment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 


““(e) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices and from other 
sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment’. 
The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 
inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1932-33, 
agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices 
reaching from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 
12 provincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was 
steadily increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobiliza- 
tion period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 66 centres (on Dec. 31, 
1932), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 7; Ontario, 27; Manitoba, 4; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 8. 
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Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as the 
Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the returned soldiers. At 
the eleven meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on Aug. 21-22, 
1930, various recommendations and suggestions relative to employment office admin- 
istration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 17 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920 for the Dominion, 
and for the years 1931 and 1932 by provinces. During 1932 there were 652,428 
applications for employment, 366,028 vacancies and 352,214 placements recorded, 
as compared with 826,153 applications, 486,384 vacancies and 471,508 placements 
in 1931. In 1932, 25 p.c. fewer placements were effected than in 1931. Slightly 
more than one-half the total placements were of a casual nature, many of these 
being the result of work given on a rotation basis by municipalities and provincial 
governments on various relief schemes throughout the year to persons who, other- 
wise, would have been unemployed. All provinces, except Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan, showed declines in placements, the largest 
decline being in Ontario and the greatest gain in Saskatchewan. Construction and 
maintenance showed the greatest loss of any industrial division and farming the 
largest gain, this increase being due to the placement of men on farms under the 
Farm Relief Act. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there were not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the reduced 
rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket and is applicable 
only to fares of not less than $4. During 1931, 5,541 certificates were issued, 4,949 
to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the despatching office 
and 592 to workers going to points in other provinces. During 1932, 3,669 
certificates for special rates were granted, 2,945 to persons travelling to employ- 
ment within the same province as the despatching office and 724 to persons for 
whom employment had been secured in other provinces. 
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17. Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected. by 
the Employment Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1931-32,1 and for Canada, 
1920-32. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
: Registered. Notified. Effected. 
Province. Year. a 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Nova Scotia......... 19ST REEL Cee 6,516 5,150 5,964 4,439 5,948 3,977 
LOS BE Satin Bete he eteey 9, 054 4,795 8,406 3,814 8,400 3,530 
New Brunswick...... 193 fas eee 6, 735 4,700 5,975 4,725 5,923 4,638 
LO SOM Poses oe eee ae 7,770 4,151 7,042 4,143 7,041 4,110 
Quebecr tai se LOSHES. FGA. Reet 44,092 17,442 8,581 10,783 8, 299 8,585 
19322 See. eee 43,444 27,019 7,478 13,649 7,030 10,757 
Ontarionieneoe 2k 1OBDME . OS te 333, 605 66,000 | 221,773 41,022 | 220,750 32,493 
OSD wasters co 235, 137 62,593 131,445 31,944 130,335 26,550 
Manitoba ine. 298. 2 LGA ae ert 67, 268 17,446 34, 298 14, 206 34,399 13,841 
1930 in eee: 50,795 14,014 32,597 11,167 33,140 10, 954 
Saskatchewan........ LOSE! EEE Ak ee 32,017 9,777 25,657 7,296 24,911 6,893 
OSD Wee eee ge re 31,186 9,129 28,755 8,316 26,651 7,236 
AN bertacian coe te 1931. TARR. 5 81,207 9,338 48,347 5,896 48,154 5,741 
1982 Sein eee 65,382 7,995 34,277 5,320 33, 848 5,086 
British'Columbiat’. )|198i. Ae kee. 114,020 10,842 41,262 6,160 40,847 6,109 
1 VA Nee as Mea 69,927 10, 037 32,643 5,027 32,530 5,016 
Canada 22: Totals, 1920...... 480,735 96,054 | 450,526 | 116,142 | 365,292 80,520 
Totals, 1921...... 438,836 | 105,563 | 325,498 | 106,097 | 277,792 77,964 
Totals, 1922...... 443,875 | 104,407 | 365,529 | 104,359 | 316,386 77,136 
Totals, 1928...... 473,483 | 115,692 | 431,576 | 109,404 | 376,801 85,751 
Totals, 1924...... 402,593 | 116,782 | 314,258 97,810 | 285,359 80,773 
Totals, 1925...... 439,022 | 118,023 | 345,570 | 101,473 | 328,334 84,491 
Totals, 1926...... 417,965 | 124,504 | 345,163 | 111,769 | 319,558 90,597 
Totals, 1927...... 422,022 | 131,849 | 339,478 | 114,095 | 329,306 94,463 
Totals, 1928...... 454,525 | 142,968 | 376,791 | 129,635 | 361,942 108,386 
Totals, 1929...... $97,527 | 153,199 | 296,592 | 131,435 | 287,128 111,239 
Totals, 1930...... 463,103 | 149,887 | 278,835 | 107,199 | 274,227 94,452 
Totals, 1931...... 685,460 | 140,693 | 391,857 94,527 | 389,231 82,277 
Totals, 1932...... 512,695 | 139,733 | 282,643 83,385 | 278,975 735239 


1Figures by provinces and years for 1920-25 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book, for 1926-28 
at p. 731 of the 1930 Year Book, and for 1929-30 at p. 773 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,800 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of nearly 
175,000 workers. ‘‘Unemployment” as here used means involuntary idleness, due to 
economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle because 
of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be understood 
that the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting organizations. 
Table 18 is a record of unemployment in trade unions, for the past 18 years, by 
provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1932 was in December, when the 
percentage stood at 25-5; in 1931 the December figure of 21-1 p.c. constituted 
the maximum. In 1931 the minimum, reached in April, was 14-9 p.c., while the 
1932 low was 20-4 p.c. recorded in both March and September. Employment 
among organized workers, as indicated by these statistics, was less active on the 
average in 1932 than 1931, the average of the monthly figures of unemployment 
for 1932 being 22-0 p.c., while for 1931 the corresponding figure was 16-8 p.c. 


irr ci. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


18.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 


half-yearly, 1915-31, and by months, 1932. 
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Nore.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see p. 732 of the 1922-23 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1923, p. 688 of the 1924 Year Book; for 12 months in 1924, p. 700 of the 1925 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1925, p. 704 of the 1926 Year Book; for 12 months in 1926, p. 757 of the 1927-28 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1927, p. 745 of the 1929 Year Book; for 12 months in 1928 and 1929, p. 733 of 
the 1930 Year Book; for 12 months in 1930, p. 774 of the 1931 Year Book, and for 12 months in 1931, p. 651 


of the 1932 Year Book. 
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Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the numbers 
employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns are repre- 
sentative of practically every industry except agriculture and the more specialized 
business and professional callings. During 1932 about 7,900 of these employers 
reported an average working force of 801,356 persons, varying from 835,960 on 
Jan. 1 to 765,441 at the beginning of December. In Canada, as in other parts of 
the world, industrial employment continued slack during 1932, activity generally 
being at a lower level than in any other year since 1922. An important factor in 
this connection was the substitution of a policy of direct relief for the unemployed 
for the former one of large public works, the extent to which this has effected the 
index number being indicated by the fact that the number of man-days worked on 
state-aided projects was 11,135,334 in 1931 and 7,630,109 in 1932. These figures 
apply to those projects where the work was carried out on a wage basis; in addition, 
there were a large number of man-days worked where the work was on a subsistence 
basis. 

The trend was generally downward from the opening of 1932 to the close of - 
the year, the slight gains recorded on June 1 and Oct. 1 being immediately followed 
by sharp recessions. The following chart illustrates the trend of employment gen- 
erally over the latest seven years. 


'40-—THE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


CONDITIONS IN 1926-100 


130 


110 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 


Employment by Economic Areas.—The five economic areas reported cur 
tailment in employment during 1932. The index, based upon the 1926 average 
as 100, was maintained at a higher level in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
than elsewhere, but even in those areas the falling-off from 1931 and earlier years 
of the record was considerable. Firms in Ontario, on the other hand, reported a 
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smaller proportional reduction as compared with the preceding year than was the 
case in any other of the economic areas. Table 19 is a record of employment in the 
five economic areas, by months, in 1931 and 1932, with averages for preceding 
years since 1921. 


19.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1931, to December, 1932, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926as 100. Therelative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1932. 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month. Beocingon Quebec. Ontario. Pees fa ieee eee Canada. 
Averages, 1921.............. 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
Averages, 1922.............. 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923.............. 105-9 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
Averages, 1924.............. 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
Averages, 1925.............. 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 19261.............. 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110°3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
1931 
AE tile, 3 bse cot nae ne egy 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 101-7 
LMS) ee 2 Rise) 6 ns Ree eae a 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 100-7 
INL PGC. Ma Oa tee Ay a 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 100-2 
Jere Tes Ga ae edn a ae ee 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 99-7 
Sieh id Meir te, Be cha Ree yee a 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 102-2 
ATES Ce oe eal e Any a 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 103-¢ 
PUG Loves oe ae os eas bor iia BS 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 103-8 
BAUER 1 Gis py eines i PAB 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 105-2 
Sie OY 283 5 cites Ae tiee aee 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 107-1 
Oat ae bet ee etote ciste cheers ass 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 103-9 
JS Copp Le gp echinacea lie ch es 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 103-0 
NG Welter cee pice tc clots ak cactes + 112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 99-1 
' Averages....... 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
1932. 
PRUE ren netics criccie ters waked 111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 91-6 
LS) Op Ls cede a aero meee ee 99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 89-7 
1 NEC ot SS Ss Ae mon aT Paria aa 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 88-7 
ANSE VN eee were ctaes ater oievctevnys aeee 88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 87-5 
EVM ea creer iocaolats mar sgetion® 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 87-5 
cf ARS “a beter ae aro aes Beebe are 96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 89-1 
Air steely <haeeo sear ble eile lenipes 96-4 86-6 89-2 90-5 83-7 88-7 
2 tes See leet prea iee sae eats tls 90-1 84-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 86-3 
SUD Hee, reg acaoeastae eae tae 87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 86-0 
‘Gish CRE So eden Berto ane 84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 86-7 
PRPED Vice nee reeteeae rca ge cae a 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77-8 84-7 
1s) 2? I an ee Ah en PR 83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 83-2 
Averages 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 


Relative weight of employ- 
ment in economic areas 
as at Dec. 1, 1932?........ 7:6 29:3 41-2 14-1 7:8 100-0 


1Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan, 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 2Percentages of Dominion total, 
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Employment in Cities.—Separate tabulations are made for the eight leading 
industrial centres: Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjoining ‘Border Cities’’, Winnipeg and Vancouver. ‘These cities recorded 
on the whole a lower level of activity than in 1931. The reports show that employ- 
ment was generally brisker in Ottawa and Quebec than in the other centres enumer- 
ated, while the lowest indexes were reported in Hamilton and Windsor and the 
adjoining Border Cities. Table 20 gives monthly indexes in the cities in 1931 and 
1932, with yearly averages since 1922. 


20._Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1931, to December, 1932, with Yearly 
Averages since 1922. 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926as100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the ie egere: city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1932. 


Year and Month. | Montreal.) Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.|Windsor.? | Winnipeg.) Van- 


couver. 
Averages, 1922..... 86-0 - 96-1 - ~ - 93-9 81-5 
Averages, 1923..... 92-7 = 98-0 107-2 94-6 - 90-6 82-5 
Averages, 1924..... 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3 86-0 - 86-5 86-2 
Averages, 1925..... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
Averages, 19261.... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
Averages, 1927..... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Averages, 1928..... 108 -2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 ~ 104-3 
Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930..... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
1931. 

1 ET Mik Me AeA « 102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
Rebar: US. obi oe 102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96°8 108-4 
JY Kei ee I hee wets Suaeeernenc 105-1 123-3 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
PAN rab al oes, osde eee 106-2 122-2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
MEI cy ete 107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
Lice ae a a 107-1 126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
IV CTU seed i ror ctsrke cestae 105-1 122-2 109-0 | 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
NAV apa aare Beatie tate 4 102-5 122-0 106-3 122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
S Oyu. les: Wee ees 102-3 123-2 106-6 121-7 95-8 77:8 98-2 104-5 
OCUS See ere 97-3 124-2 107-3 124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
ING Visilins pdeeectcae 95-4 120-0 105-6 118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
Decl Nossa ae 96-7 108-7 104-8 apey/ 94-0 72:3 93-2 98-3 

Averages...... 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 

1932. 

PAT AML cece ee 88-0 100-8 99-6 108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
Hobrie | sacs cee 87-4 100-9 97-8 104-5 90-2 81-4 89-6 90-1 
Mark oleic erect k 89-8 101-9 97-8 96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 -87°8 
PADI ly litre kee eee 91-2 102-0 97-8 101-7 87-4 89-8 86-8 87-8 
Miaiy, lees esciteen 91-1 104-0 97-5 102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
une asl sree cy oe 91-7 105-6 96-8 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
Julye le ees were ee 88-6 104-8 94-6 99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
VEN Vege s Us Bele oe Renee 85-5 101-0 92-3 97-6 80-6 80-0 86-0 87-9 
Sepbs lisence s 86-3 105-8 91-6 98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
Oct lth sey err: 88-0 100-2 93-5 94-4 77-6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
INO Usd Ae eos 84-8 98-5 92-5 94-1 77-8 62-5 84:3 87-9 
DCC. 145, pe ece eee 85-1 95-9 91:2 92-6 76:6 63-7 82-2 85-8 

Averages...... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Relative weight, 

by cities, as at 


Wecwi19323. 16-4 1-6 14-3 1-5 3-1 ted 4-5 3-4 


1Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. ?Includes adjacent ‘‘Border Cities’. %Percentages of Dominion total. 
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Employment by Industries.—Employment in all industries was in smaller 
volume than in 1931. Within the manufacturing industries, only the tobacco, 
leather, hosiery and knitting, woollen and silk groups showed improvement in this 
comparison. The declines in the animal food, lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, 
textile, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal and mineral product industries, however, 
were on a smaller scale than those reported in 1931, as compared with 1980. 
Table 21 gives index numbers of employment by main industrial groups. 


21.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1931, to December, 1932, with 
Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Notre.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in‘Canada on Dec. 1, 1932. 


Con- 
Manu- i Com- | Trans- | struc- S All 
Year and Month. factur- O8- | Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and er | Trade. | Indus- 
ing. ging. cations.} tion. Main- vices. tries. 
tenance. 
Averages, 1921............ 87-7 | 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
Averages, 192%3............ 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923............ 96-6 | 114-2 | 106-2 87-6 | 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
Averages, 1924............ 92-4 | 116-7 | 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
Averages, 1925............ 93-0 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
Averages, 1926)............ 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 aa 99-6 
Averages, 1927............ 103-4 | 109-3 | 107-0 | 103-8 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 106-2 | 107-4 104-6 
Averages, 1928............. 110-1 114-5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
Averages, 1929............ 112-1 | 125-8 | 120-1} 120-6 | 109-7 | 129-7 | 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930............ 109-0 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 1381-6 | 127-7 113-4 
1931 
ALE STC lye We Nils aces Rea Ae A 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-5 110-7 123-2 132-9 101-7 
ULES a Sand Pegs ot Cekp eee Me See meee 96-1 102-2 111-6 106:6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 100-7 
Ini (Cn enalt On ole drat ies, Milena tae 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 100-2 
YN CTCil Oe) GARD GERGANA 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 AS 99-7 
CON i NSE Gi RD Se A ea 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 102-2 
Stee Ty rebel esis tHE 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 103-6 
LG Lee. SARIS. Sikceow ek 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 103-8 
SONU si i lin See a a 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 105-2 
Septles ene ose ol eek 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 107-1 
MCE RI ee tues eaven 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 103-9 
Nowilyeeat ta ate 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 103-0 
BRO, Wit, tT ogee ey ee 89-6 73-1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 | 116-1 125-6 99-1 
Averages.......... 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 104-7 95-8 | 131-4 | 124-7 | 128-6 102-5 
1932. 
TE ON Re 5 mena aa 83-9 68-7 105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 91-6 
ebay. sake. 85-9 68-5 102-4 97-3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 89-7 
1! CPS tet nn eA ae ERE ee 87-0: 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 88-7 
rs. OS. BISA, ie 87-3 31-1 101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 87-5 
CER Oc ARIE a 85-8 32-5 97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 | 114-7] 116-2 87-5 
SONOR Let eee eta ct eae 86-0 37-9 96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 89-1 
ALN Tg 8 BE SMa ge 85-4 34-2 95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 88-7 
ATER isl don ean A Ah RAE 82-6 29-1 94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 | 117-0] 113-8 86-3 
BGR ee op NE CR ako 83-1 26-0 96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 86-0 
MOG Le eck ors ’ns ctanet 84-1 28-4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 86-7 
INOW Oat trite car ltt... eI 81-7 37-9 101-2 89-6 84-5 77°9 106:5 115-4 84-7 
Ci etice | Sa i ag arn a 80:3 56-2 99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 | 117-8 83-2 
\ Averages.......... 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86:0 |. 113-6 | 116-1 87-5 


Relative weight, by indus- 5 
tries, as at Dec. 1, 1932?. 52-1 2-0 5-9 3-1 12-9 10-2 2-6 11-2 100-0 


1Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1- Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. “Percentages of Dominion total. 
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Subsection 4.—Unemployment Relief. 


The Unemployment Relief Act of 1930, effective in September of that year, 
covered expenditures for carrying on public works and giving direct relief to relieve 
unemployment until August, 1931. Under the provisions of this Act, the Dominion 
Government contributed $14,396,957 to public works, and $3,556,811 to direct relief. 
The total cost of administration was $48,062 and the total expenditure by the 
Dominion Government $17,996,830. This expenditure resulted in public works, etc., 
being carried on to the value of approximately $69,000,000, including contributions 
of provinces and municipalities. The direct relief expenditures by the Dominion, 
provinces and municipalities, totalled about $11,000,000. The carrying on of the 
work under the provisions of the 1930 Act afforded work to 337,633 individuals 
for varying periods, the amount of work thus afforded being 7,481,449 man-days. 


In August, 1931, the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, became effec- 
tive and contributions were made for the relief of unemployment under this Act . 
until Mar. 1, 1932, and under the Continuance Act of 1932, operations under the 
1931 Act were continued until May 1, 1932. Under the 1931 Act, the Dominion 
Government agreed to contribute the sum of $33,990,172 towards the carrying on 
of works by the provinces, municipalities, and the Dominion departments, for the 
relief of unemployment, the total cost of such works being approximately $81,000,000. 
Some of this work was not finished at the expiration of the agreements on May 1, 
1932, but extensions of time were arranged to different dates extending to the end 
of 1932, the gross cost of the works thus extended being approximately $14,778,000. 
For direct relief the expenditures of the Dominion Government, under the 1931 
Act, amounted to $11,643,306 at Dec. 31, 1932. This included $5,288,085 appor- 
tioned to the Saskatchewan Relief Commission. Expenditures for public works 
gave employment to 582,641 individuals to the end of November, 1932, the total 
wages paid being $39,311,188 and a total of 13,251,601 man-days work being afforded. 


After a survey of employment conditions in the shops of the Canadian National 
Railways, it was decided to maintain operations so as to permit of intermittent 
employment being given to a large number .of employees. In September, 1931, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company was compelled to shut down its shops and 
upon application being made to the Government for assistance, it was arranged 
with the Company that its shops should be opened on Nov. 17, 1931, and kept 
open until Dec. 31 of the same year, the Government paying the wages of workers 
employed in the said shops. The Railway Company, however, was to reimburse 
the Government for expenditures so made, without interest, when the earnings of 
the Company enabled it to resume payment of dividends at more than the rate 
of 5 p.c. per annum. The total number of railway shop employees thus given 
employment was 8,455, the wages involved totalling $1,447,222. The cost of ad- 
ministration under 1931 legislation was $84,488. 


The Relief Act of 1932.—The Relief Act, 1932, received assent on May 13, 
1932. Under this Act agreements have been completed with all the provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island, providing for a Dominion non-recoverable expendi- 
ture of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family for the purpose of 
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providing a measure of self-sustaining relief to families who would otherwise be 
in receipt of direct relief, by placing such families on the land. It is provided that 
the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure will be contributed by the province 
and the municipality concerned. 


The settlement this year represents only the beginning of the movement, as the 
agreements with the provinces cover a period of two years and do not expire until 
Mar. 31, 1934, but a recent report of progress received from the provinces indicates 
that 1,650 families have been approved, these families having approximately 6,859 
dependants. 


The Dominion Government has continued to contribute on the same basis as 
under the 1931 Act to direct relief accounts received from the provinces, or from the 
municipalities through the provinces, and has also agreed to contribute 50 p.c. to 
the cost of operating board camps wherein the unemployed may be cared for and 
given useful work to do in return for subsistence and a small cash allowance. Under 
the 1932 Act, accounts have been received and paid for direct relief amounting to 
$3,953,052. 


Agreements have been entered into with the four western provinces whereby 
the Dominion pays 100 p.c. of the cost of providing food, fuel, clothing and shelter 
to single homeless unemployed persons at a cost not exceeding 40 cents per diem. 
The agreements also provide for the placement of single homeless persons on farms 
at $5 per month payable by the Dominion. The agreements are effective from 
Nov. 1 and 15, 1932, but to date no statement of expenditures has been received. At 
Nov. 30 the Commissions administering relief to single homeless persons reported 
the following numbers being taken care of under the arrangements: Manitoba, 
5,398; Saskatchewan, 2,901; Alberta, 5,993; British Columbia, 12,854. 


The total advances made to‘the Saskatchewan Relief Commission as at Dec. 
31, 1932, for relief purposes, and not including advances made for the purchase of 
seed grain or for seeding operations, amounted to $10,250,000 ($5,250,000 under the 
1931 Act, and $5,000,000 under the 1932 Act). Up to the same date the Relief 
Commission had furnished the Department of Labour with certificates approved 
by the provincial authorities covering expenditures chargeable to the Dominion 
to the extent of $8,188,188. Up to Nov. 30, 1932, 60,000 families with 270,000 
dependants had been given relief by the Relief Commission. In addition, aid was 
given to 827 individual cases, the total number given relief being 330,827. The cost 
of administration under the 1932 legislation to Dec. 31, 1932, was $49,750. 


Subsection 5.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of the Census. 


The group of ‘‘wage earners” is one of three into which the “gainfully occupied”’ 
population is divided at the census. The other two are described as ‘‘employers” 
-and as workers ‘‘on own account’’, respectively, the workers ‘fon own account” 
including such classes as farmers, country blacksmiths, small storekeepers, doctors, 
lawyers and others who give their own time and labour to their occupation, and do not 
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employ others therein. The ‘‘wage earners”’ are much the largest of the three groups, — 
and, as defined by the census, include each and every person “who works for salary 
or wages, whether he be the general manager of a bank, railway or manufacturing 
establishment or a day labourer’’. 


At the census of June 1, 1931, a comprehensive investigation was made of the 
problem of “unemployment” among the wage earners of Canada. In the first place, 
every wage earner in the country was asked whether or not he was at work on the 
date of the census, Monday, June 1, 1931, and those who answered in the negative 
were further asked the reason for not being at work on the above date, the reasons 
to be stated under such headings as ‘“‘no job’’, ‘temporary lay-off’’, “‘strike or lock- 
out’, “aillness’’, ‘accident’, etc. This investigation was made in order to get a 
clear and sharply defined conspectus of the employment situation at a particular 
point of time. 


In the second place, every wage earner in the country was asked to state how ' 
many weeks he had been out of work during the twelve months preceding the date 
of the census—that is, how many weeks he had been out of work between June 1, 
1930 and June 1, 1931, together with the number of weeks out of work for each 
of the specified causes, “no job’, “temporary lay-off”, ‘illness’, ‘‘accident’’, “strike 
or lockout’’, “other causes”. A comprehensive analysis of the information secured 
under this second heading, classified by occupation, birthplace, citizenship, ete., 
is In progress. 

Wage Earners at Work and not at Work on June 1, 1931.—The grand 
total number of persons in the Dominion coming within the census definition of 
“wage earners” was 2,564,879 at the date of the census. Of this total, 2,093,211 
or 81-39 p.c. were actually at work on that date, while 471,668 or 18-61 p.c. were 
not then at work. In other words, out of every 10,000 wage earners in the Dominion 
8,139 were at work and 1,861 were not at work on June 1, 19381. Of those not at 
work, 392,809 stated the reason as ‘no job”. In the consideration of this figure it 
has to be remembered that even in times of great industrial activity there are always 
many thousands of workers “between jobs’, while many thousands more are casual 
labourers, who may have “‘no jobs” to-day but may be employed to-morrow. © This 
figure of 392,809, being 15-32 p.c. of all the wage earners of the Dominion, or 1,532 
out of every 10,000, may be regarded as giving the number of “the unemployed”’, 
in the ordinary meaning of the term, as at the date of the census. Approximately 
five out of every six who were not at work on June 1, 1931, gave the reason as ‘‘no 
job”. . . | 

The other reasons advanced by wage earners for not having been at work on 
June 1, 1931, were of less importance. The considerable total of 42,448 reported 
that they were not at work owing to ‘‘temporary lay-off”. This number, however, 
was only 1-66 p.c. of the wage earners of the Dominion or one out of every sixty. 
Further, these wage earners had a job to go back to, so that their position was 
quite different from that of those reporting ‘‘no job’. ‘Strike or lockout”? was 
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given as the reason for not being at work on June | in only 379 cases, so that only 
about one out of every 7,000 wage earners in the country was not at work as the 
result of an industrial dispute—an excellent record in the circumstances. 


Personal reasons were assigned by those not at work on June 1, 1931, in 30,177 
eases, including 25,718 cases of illness and 4,459 cases of accident. The 25,718 
constitute about one per cent of the grand total number of wage earners in the 
country, and this might be taken to indicate that the average toll taken by illness 
among our wage-earning population is about one per cent of normal full time or about 
three days in the working year. ‘Accident’? cases were responsible for about one- 
sixth of one per cent of the wage earners not being at work on the date of the census— 
one person out of every six hundred. Thus “accident”? would appear to be a minor 
cause of loss of time, averaging half a day per wage earner per annum. 


When the distinction of sex is made, it is at once observed that the females 
‘not at work” on June 1, 1931, are a much smaller percentage of the total female 
wage earners than the males “not at work” are of the total male wage earners. 
Out of 2,017,606 male wage earners in Canada on the date of the census, 1,594,612 
or 79-03 p.c. of the total were at work and 422,994 or 20-97 p.c. were not at work. 
On the other hand, out of a total of 547,273 female wage earners in Canada at the 
date of the census, 498,599 or 91-11 p.c. were at work and only 48,674 or 8-89 
p.c. were not at work. Thus the percentage “not at work’”’ among male wage earners 
was considerably more than twice as large as among female wage earners. 


If the wage earners with ‘‘no job’’—the really “unemployed’”’—at the date of 
the census are compared the same conclusion is reached. Out of 2,017,606 male 
wage earners resident in Canada at the date of the census, 356,549 or 17-68 p.c., 
or rather more than cne-sixth, had “‘no job” 7.e., were unemployed at the date of the 
census. Out of 547,273 female wage earners, however, only 36,260 or 6-63 p.c. 
of the total had ‘‘no job”. In other words, one out of every six male wage earners 
and one out of every fifteen female wage earners was unemployed at the date of 
the census. 


Reasons other than “no job” were given for not being at work on June 1, 1931, 
by 3-29 p.c. of all male wage earners and by 2-26 p.c. of all female wage earners. 
Among these reasons “temporary lay-off”? accounted for 1-83 p.c. of all male wage 
earners and 1-00 p.c. of all female wage earners not being at work on the date of 
the census. Again, “strike or lockout’? accounted for the absence from work of 
353 males and of only 26 females. 


Among the personal reasons for not being at work, “‘illness’’ bulked equally 
large among male and among female wage earners, 1-00 p.c. of each sex being not 
at work on June 1, 1931, for this reason. On the other hand, the greater hazards 
to which males are subjected in the course of their employment and outside of it 
are shown by the fact that 0-21 p.c. of all male wage earners and only 0-04 p.c. of 
all female wage earners were not at work on June 1, 1931, as a result of accidents. 
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Employment and Unemployment in the Twelve Months Preceding 
the Census.—The total number of wage earners in Canada, at the date of the 
census, was 2,566,001, of whom 2,018,334 or 78-66 p.c. were males and 547,667 or 


21-34 p.c. were females. 


The number losing some time during the period June 


1, 1930 to June 1, 1931, was 1,027,749 or 40-05 p.c. of all wage earners. Among 
male wage earners 889,731 or 44-08 p.c. of the total lost some time, while 138,018 


or 25-20 p.c. of the female 


wage earners showed some unemployment. The aggre- 


gate time loss was 24,508,710 weeks, of which 21,601,757 weeks or 88-14 p.c. re- 
presented unemployment among males, and 2,906,953 weeks or 11-86 p.c. unem- 


ployment among females. 


23.—Wage Earners 10 Years of Age and Over, by Sex, Showing Number Unemployed 
and Weeks Lost, by Sex, Province and Reason Given, census year ended June 1, 


1931—continued on p. 780. 


Total 
Province. Wage 
Earners. 


Prince Edward Island. 12,346 


Maless. 2... G05. .; 9,157 
Hemmles,...j60... 3, 189 
Nova Scotia........... 117, 7%¢2 
Ma lGateins< 5 Ri... by: 95, 236 
Feniaies.... 208i. 22,536 
New Brunswick....... 84, 238 
Males ns, fe 66, 313 
Females........... 17,925 
GQnebeceer.,®. 25.4. 694, 492 
TOE (Oc aa) Sa 533,417 
Females. ....0200.. 161,075 
Ontanterca.c2 ot at 963, 637 
Males etnies set . 750,976 
Females........... 212,661 
Manitobar.;.. i. . a.6%s: 170, 713 
MATOS. ee Schon, 132, 852 
BPemalesoey) cx. 3: 37, 861 
Saskatchewan......... 145, 440 
A Ey ee re 116,055 
MCINATES Se.) cic. ss 29,385 
Jaks OE Ry ba 7 ee Se a 142,461 
IMATE S NSO? .. STOLE 116, 086 
Females........... 26,375 
British Columbia...... 234, 902 
ish 4 Poh ea mre 198, 242 
Females........... 36, 660 
CON CY: | i i: ne 2,566,001 
MUNIOS TE feet s, Lk 2,018,334 
Females........... 547, 667 


(Preliminary figures). 


Persons Unemployed Some Period and Total of Weeks Lost. 


| Temporar 
Persons All Reasons. No Job. P y 
Lasitie Lay-Off. 
no Time. 


Total Total 


Potstnae | Weeses’ Persons.| Weeks. |Persons.| Weeks. 


_ 9,813 2,533 54,213} 2,027 44,817 194 2,477 
7,011 2,146 45,157; 1,760 37,791 162 2,067 
2,802 387 9,056 267 7,026 32 410 


66, 269 51,503} 1,170,862) 28,754) 679,916} 18,492) 365,793 
48,048 47,188] 1,078,865; 26,178) 616,555) 17,626) 353,306 
18, 22) 4,315 91,997) 2,576 63,361 866 12,487 


47, 982 36,256] 804,343) 28,629} 674,596) 4,792 64, 662 
34, 209 32,104) 719,325) 26,224) 616,638] 3,767 50,317 
13,773 4,152 85,018); 2,405 57,958). 1,025 14,345 


420,129} 274,363) 6,142,317} 219,312} 5,201,896) 33,649) 432,315 
300,867} 232,550) 5,313,090] 189,437] 4,561,112) 26,386) 340,337 
119, 262 41,813] 829,227} 29,875) 640,784) 7,263 91,978 


586,232) 377,405] 8,816,968) 244,331) 6,647,391} 102,040) 1,529,398 
428,510} 322,466) 7,702,719) 215,351] 5,913,798) 84,069) 1,283,086 
157, 722 54,939] 1,114,249] 28,980} 733,593) 17,971) 246,312 


103,545 67,168} 1,769,317; 51,153] 1,513,795) 11,457) 156,125 
75,711 57,141] 1,533,200} 44,268) 1,322,390) 9,422) 132,331 
27, 834 10,027; 236,117; 6,885} 191,405) 2,035 23,794 


94,708 50,732] 1,348,261) 48,812) 1,214,359} 4,804 71,740 
71,946 44,109] 1,184,260) 38,578) 1,074,434) 4,033 62,379 
22, 762 6,623) 164,001} 5,234) 189,925 771 9,361 


86, 205 56,256] 1,449,279) 41,856] 1,148,598) 11,609) 223,820 
66, 105 49,981) 1,301,517} 37,226} 1,027,550} 10,643) 210,585 
20,100 6,275) 147,762) 4,630} 121,048 966 13, 235 


123,369} 111,533) 2,953,150} 87,710) 2,544,959) 17,804) 232,443 
96,196] 102,046) 2,723,624] 80,953] 2,358,811) 16,317) 211,961 
27,173 9,487) 229,526) 6,757} 186,148} 1,487 20, 482 


1,538,252! 1,027, 749/24, 508, 710| 747,584/19,670,327| 204,841) 3,078,773 
1,128,603} 889, 731/21, 601,757) 659,975/17,529,079| 172,425) 2,646,369 
409,649; 138,018] 2,906,953) 87,609) 2,141,248) 32,416) 432,404 
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23.—Wage Earners 1) Years of Age and Over, by Sex, Showing Number Unemployed — 


and Weeks Lost, by Sex, Province and Reason Given, census year ended June 1], 
1931—-concluded. (Preliminary figures). 


Persons Unemployed Some Period and Total of Weeks Lost. 


Illness. Accident. Strike or Lockout. |} Other Causes. 
Province. wn | | 
Persons. ) Weeks. | Persons. | Weeks. | Persons. | Weeks. |Persons.] Weeks. 
No No No No. No No No No 
Prince Edward Island. 376 5,412 34 372 1 9 53 1,126 
Males einige ortecccer 294 4,321 3l 350 1 9 29 619 
Females.........:. 82 1,091 3 22 =I, - 24 507 
Nova Scotia..uces ene 8,322 97 , 262 1, 853 20,480 ‘207 1,050 389 6,361 
Malesiey sc52.0.000 7,366 84,077 1,827 20,270 207 1,050 261 3,607 
Females.) ...csc243 956 13, 185 26) 210 - - 128 2,754 
New Brunswick....... 4, 268 50,800 941 9,896 7 34 360 4,355 
Males... 2.0.. 0.06% 3,426 40,087 903 9, 664 7 E 34 234 2,585 
Females... jcns. ete 842 10, 713 38 232 = = 126; 1,770 — 
Quebecs teaecarercee 31, 922 421,270 4,367 52,428 215 1, 799 2,052} 32,609 . 
Males 2s aes 25, 683 341,471 4,100 49,496 180 1,622 1,329) 19,052 
Females........... 6, 239 79, 799 267 2,932 35 177 423) 2107000 
Ontabiouiie: desc cies ec: 44,390 519, 842 6, 290 69, 854 493 4,991 2,571) 45,492 
Malesitahs oon eres 33, 993 404,519 5,810 64, 801 371 3,671 1,901} 32,844 
Females... 2 10,397 115,323 480 5,053 122 1,320 670} 12,648 
Manitoba aint tore. oie 6, 269 80, 754 977 12,390 19 194 389 6,059 
Males at. Bast y 4,828 62,470 910 11,583 8 50 288 4,376 
Hemalesve ta. toe 1,441 18, 284 67 807 il 144 101 1, 683 
Saskatchewan......... ‘ 3,543 49,118 577 6, 726 8 108 302 6,210 
Males. 5 ct, 2% ba.c08: 2,736 36, 997 549 6,477 8 108 196 3,865 
Hemales.> se 807 12,121 28 249 = - 106 2,345 
Alberta. ...05...... eee 4,299 56, 734 1,188 14, 163 40 300 327 5, 664 
Males. xk..o.2... eek 3,431 45,468 1,140 13, 635 39 272 245 4,007 
Females.........-. 868 11, 266 48 _ §28 1 28 82 1, 657 
British Columbia...... 9,258; 124,998 3,189 41,568 232 1,808 468} 7,374 
Males Sete. ): een. 7,717 105,179 3,083 40,348 232 1,808 371 5,517 
Females........... 1,541 19,819 106 1, 220 ~ - 97 1,857 
@anada...an..4.. ose 112,647) 1,406,190 19,416) 227,877 1,222 10,293} 6,911) 115,250 
Males 03 7, 04, 89,474] 1,124,589] 18,353] 216,624 1,053 8,624} 4,854] 76,472 
Females........... 23,173) 281,601 1,063 11,253 169 1,669} 2,057) 38,778 


Section 10.—Old Age Pensions. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S8.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. . Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution 
to the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing and providing 
for the payment of such pensions to the persons and under the conditions specified 
in the Act and the Regulations made thereunder. Following the enactment of the 
amendment to the Dominion Act, the Dominion Old Age Pensions Regulations were 
revised and agreements negotiated with the provinces whereby the Dominion 
contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disbursements was made-effective from Nov. 1, 
1931; the provinces have since been reimbursed on this basis. 


ee 
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Sec. 5 of the Act provides that before any such agreement is made with the 
province, the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted 
by the province shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in 
such scheme shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 


Sec. 8 reads as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the 
proposed commencement of the pension:— 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, was such before her marriage; 

(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 

(ad) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five years imme- 
diately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year, and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension. 

(2) The receipt of a pension shal] not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any provin- 
cial or municipal election. 

Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, in which case the value of the dwelling will 
not be computed in calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension authority 
is entitled to recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the amount of 
pension payments with interest at 5 p.c., subject to the limitation that no claim 
shall be made for such recovery out of any part of the estate which passes by will 
or intestacy to any other pensioner or to any other person who has contributed, 
since the grant of the pension or for the last three years during which the pension 


has been paid, to the pensioner’s support. 


Secs. 10, 12, 13 and 14 provide for ‘the distribution of the pension burden 
among the provinces where the pensioner has resided during the 20 years imme- 
diately preceding the grant of the pension. Sec. 11 provides for a, reduction of 
pension where a pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 years in a province 
with which no agreement is in force. Sec. 15 provides for a suspension of the pension — 
where a pensioner has transferred his residence to some place out. of Canada. It 
is provided by Sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer 
by the pensioner or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 


The Governor in Council was empowered by Sec. 19 of the Act to make Regu- 
lations pursuant to this section. Existing Regulations were revised and approved 
by an Order in Council dated Feb. 1, 1932. 


During 1932 no additional provinces availed themselves of the provisions of 
the Dominion Act, and old age pensions continued to be paid in the provinces of 
Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan, and in the 
Northwest Territories. The New Brunswick Legislature, at its 1930 session, passed 
an Old Age Pensions Act, while similar legislation was enacted in 1931 by the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, each Act to come into force 
on a day to be fixed by proclamation. The Gold Commissioner of Yukon was 
given authority, by a Yukon Territorial Council Ordinance passed in 1927, to 
enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act for residents in the territory. No 
proposed scheme of administration for adoption in Yukon has been submitted for 


the approval of the Governor in Council. An Act was assented to by the Quebec 


Legislature in 1930 providing for the creation of a commission to study a system 
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of social insurance for the province. On Oct. 30, 1930, a commission of seven 
members was appointed to study, among other matters, the subject of old age 
insurance. The fifth report of the commission, published in November, 1932, 
contained its findings on the subject of old age insurance. The majority report of 
the commission declared in favour of ‘a contributory and obligatory system of 
old age insurance”, but that, pending the establishment of such a system, recommend- 
ation is made that “the Province of Quebec should at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity accept, as a temporary and transitory measure, the establishment here of the 
system of old age pensions now sanctioned by the Dominion law’’. At present 
Quebec is the only province which has not enacted old age pensions legislation 
and, under the terms of the Dominion Act, is therefore ineligible to enter into agree- 
ment with the Dominion Government to obtain the benefit of the provisions of the 
Dominion Act. 


The percentage of old age pensioners born in Canada to all such pensioners 
was 62 and that of pensioners born in the British Isles 24, so that 86 p.c. of those 
receiving old age pensions in Canada were born either in Canada or in the British 
Isles. Pensioners born in the United States represented 3 p.c. of the total number 
of pensioners. Statistics showing the countries of origin, conjugal condition and 
previous residence in provinces other than that in which the pension was being 
drawn, were given at pp. 662-663 of the 1932 edition of the Year Book for the 
calendar year 1931. Table 24 is a financial summary of old age pensions in Canada 
as at the end of the calendar year 1932. 


24.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dee. 31, 1932. 


North- 
British west 
Colum- Saskat- Terri- 
Alberta. bia. Manitoba.| Ontario. | chewan. tories. 
Item. — — > — — — Total. 
Act Act Act Act Act Order in 


Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective | Effective} Council 
Aug. 1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Nov.1, | May 1, | Effective 
1929. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1928. Jan. 25, 

1929. 


Numbers of pensioners as at 

Decvale1932 Lac eek ee 5,105 6,945 8,032 42,315 8,113 6 70,516 
Average monthly pensions.. .$ 18-92 18-73 19-38 18-29 18-34 20-00 = 
Percentages of pensioners to 

total population!........... 0-69 1-00 1-15 1:23 0-88 0-06 = 
Percentages of persons over 70 

years of age to total popula- 

SiOnL Pelee Bee ce ass 1-93 3-00 2-57 4-11 1-91 0-95 - 
Percentages of pensioners to 

population over 70 years of 

Bee SEE Oe. Es See 36-11 33°37, ~ 44-59 29-93 46-02 6-45 = 
Total amounts of pensions 

paid since inception of Old 

Age Pensions Act to Dec. 

SI 1OS2 ON ASO, SIR ES. $) 2,668,409) 5,859,899) 5,898,572125, 729,215) 5,560, 111 4, 784/45, 720, 990 
Dominion Government’s 


shares of expenditure...... $| 1,638,508) 3,375,691) 3,454, 573/15, 480, 624) 3,294,935 4,784|27, 249,115 


~ 


i1These percentages are based on the figures of the decennial census, 1931, 


epee * 
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Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on “The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“Consumers’ Co-operation”, ‘Co-operative Credit’, and ‘Producers’ Co-opera- 
tion’”’.t Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but 
a digest of the latest available material on each of these three sub-divisions of 
co-operation follows. 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had 
had experience of co-operation in Great Britain. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. Many 
similar ventures were afterwards commenced, but a considerable number failed 
through their neglect to build up adequate reserve funds. In 1909 the Co-operative 
Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 members; since 
October, 1909, it has published a monthly, The Canadian Co-operator, from which 
the following statistics (Table 25) showing the giowth of consumers’ co-operation 
in the societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union have been taken.? 


25.—Statistics of Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 1909-31. 


Nore.—No data for the year 1916. 


~~ 


Share and Purchase 
ark Reserve Stock Other Net aire 
Year. | Societies.|Members. eal Hoda |.antveade. aA esate: Sales. Profits: ae 
No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1909.... 6 1,595 38, 460 11,090 53 , 820 40,882] 347,064 - 22,828 
TOO. =. 9 2,605 97,965 19,994 123,946 85,572 569,311 36, 596 28, 235 
1914-3: 12 3, 788 143,781 25,070 168, 895 102, 903 789, 292 44,535 47,338 
19T2 ake 17 5, 000 178,126 31,806 191,122 172,658] 1,194,065 88, 782 67, 256 
IDES veers 17 5,822 166, 051 42,498 205,300 183,220) 1,424,985 78,399 63, 442 
1914.5... 14 5,810 166,307 36,219 181, 867 129,022} 1,133,081 73,490 63, 881 
1915e5., 8 3,239 143 ,319 21,118 94,672 109,911 657, 006 53,270 47,995 
19ije 3 13 4,673 248, 253 27,941 205 , 899 145,732) 1,264,247 91,079 82, 287 
191S=... 12 4,746 301,368 38,257 252,921 169,545) 1,488,541 123,363 115, 969 
1919.... 15 6,306 360, 834 47,463 370, 676 205,222) 2,132,726 156,870 138,216 
19202. .. 20 ,427 394,471 40,419 368 , 090 206, 625} 1,465, 253 165, 904 157,424 
ODT... 14 5,919} 374,996 39,001 280,968} 243,397] 1,190,765 154,718 144,512 
) Pe es 12 6, 552 450,996 94,781 251, 855 286,223) 2,166,196 157,321 138, 762 
LOZ3Ese | ri 4,646 381, 656 97,591 232,294 286, 847| 2,249,380 172,972 140, 991 
{O24 14 7,047 516, 909 94, 856 2713 445,071] 2,675, 852 212,498 183 , 986 
19252 =... 16 7,308 512,808 151,791 351, 732 484,042) 2,792,872 158,140 118,945 
1926: . .|: 20 7,804 616,431 208, 449 426,937 660, 930) 3,358, 162 230, 535 165, 062 
1927. 24 8,914 673 , 827 228 , 504 554,101 778,508) 4,481,574 283,777 Ppa, TR 
1928.... 33 74,836] 3,905,813) 2,523,646] 1,103,323]13,305,918] 8,147,967] 1,057,581 252,976 
1920 -e 41 10, 6481 769,755 484, 864 663,476) 1,006,628) 5,030,560 238 , 302 238,302 
19303.. 38 10, 462 693, 56) 362,127 617,538) 1,124,572] 4,826, 642 243 , 884 195,178 
19832%)..; 37 8,404 595,617 460, 798 461,022) 1,069,167] 3,667,240 193 , 348 151,485 


1 The decrease in membership is accounted for by the withdrawal of the United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan Section, Ltd., and the United Grain Growers, Ltd., the non-inclusion of the latter society 
being also mainly responsible for the decreases in the figures shown in the remaining columns. 


The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger number of con- 


1 The article referred to above was prevared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. _ : , 

am. details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 
pp. 708-709. 
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sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, the great majority 
of these being in the western provinces. In 1926, the Manitoba Co-operative 
League was organized to link up the co-operative societies in that province, and a 
similar organization was formed in Alberta in 1923. In Saskatchewan a conference 
of representatives of co-operative societies has been held annually since 1923. 


The following table shows the number of co-operative societies in the Dominion, 
provincially arranged by groups, together with their respective memberships :— 


26.—Number and Membership of Co-operative Associations in Canada, by Provinces 
and Types, 1932. 


Nore.—The figures for the Co-operative Union of Canada, which has 37 affiliated societies and a total 
membership of 8, 404, have been included in the respective groups to which they belong. 


Pro- : 
: Marketing ; Com- 
eavines Pro- |Market- ductive Distri- and crea! munity | Miscel- Total 
i ductive.| ing. Maricck. butive.| Distri- Savines Hall Janeous. 5 
5 butive. avings. | Societies. 
ing. 
NuMBER oF ASSOCIATIONS. 
Interprovincial.... ~ 21 - - 1 ~ - 22 
Prince Edward Is- 
anges: eee - 1 1 - - - - - 2. 
Nova Scotia...... ] 30 ] 10 5 - - 1 48 
New Brunswick... 6 16 ] 14 - - - 5 42 
Quebece.cs 5.008. 26 86 19 1 6 6 ~ 18 162 
Ontario 3 46 13 39 24 3 - 8 136 
Manitobato. ccc: Z 60 1 67 ~ - 4 9 143 
Saskatchewan..... 4 5 2 179 2 - 63 68 323 
Albertant: «ccm. a 7 28 2 44 5 4 ib 102 
British Columbia. 30 40 14 28 ?) - 2 29 152 
Totals.... 79 333 54 382 52 13 69 150} 1,132 
ReEportED MEMBERSHIP. 
[Interprovincial.... — | 238,458 - - 30, 000 - - - | 268,458 
Prince Edward Is- 
land.) soy eu. ~ 4,500 3, 500 - - - ~ 8,000 
Nova Scotia...... 12 923 Q4 5,798 404 _ - 28 7,269 
New Brunswick...} » 658 , 229 , 43 Tent - - - 1,802} 10,044 
Quebecs.s2h Bet. 113.754 6,418 974 101 321 41,000 - 872| 63,435 
Ontanio 1:2 eeeees - 123 6,147 2,943 4,331 23,125 1,€93 ~ 945} 39,307 
Manitoba......... 30} 42,977 29 3, 859 - \- 268 265| 47,428 
Saskatchewan..... 137,015} 25,675 1,925! 40, 185. 264 - 3,891} 153,242) 262,197 
Albenta. 4s. 88 . 3,876) 10,161 1,940 5,926 2,454 143 - 441| 24,941 
British Columbia. 3, 414 9,391 2,860 2,Vi4 5,719 - 36 1,210; 25,341 


Totals....| 58,883} 344,884 14,308 70,222| 62, 287 42,836 4,195) 158,805) 756,420 


Subsection 2.— Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as “‘Les Caisses Populaires’’, or People’s Banks, were begun 
with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Populaire at 
Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only for approved 
purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area, of limited liability, of 
withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments, and of distribution of 
profits. These banks are for. the most part established in agricultural districts. 
Loans-are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, to increase farm 


: 
, 
J 
7 
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live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of depression, to pay off 
a merchant and for various similar purposes. The loans, though comprised 
within the term “short credit’, are for longer periods than are usual in 
ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily extend 
over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 months, 
because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 


At present these banks are organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
The value of the shares is generally $5, which may be paid in instalments. The 
liability of the shareholders is limited to the value of their shares, which generally 
does not exceed $2,000 per shareholder. Shareholders and borrowers must reside 
within the area of the bank’s field of operations, except that under the by-laws 
shareholders who remove from the locality may continue their holdings in the bank 
but without participation in the management by holding office. Larger loans are 
made upon mortgage and the smaller ones upon notes, but interest and a portion 
of the loan capital must be repaid at fixed periods in such a way as to extinguish 
the debt within a determinate time. Each bank is administered by a board of from 
five to nine members. A credit committee of at least three members passes on the 
loans requested by shareholders, and a board of supervision of three members checks 
loans and value of securities, and audits the accounts. The members of these boards 
give their services gratuitously. 


The following table (Table 27) exbibits the progress of the banks during the 
seventeen years 1915 to 1931. The table is compiled from statistics included in 
successive volumes of the Quebec Year Book. 


27._Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915-31. 


a 


Value of : 
Banks : Loans Profits 
Year. Reporting. Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. iahtel Re ets eee 
No. No. No. No. No. $ $ 
WOTOS Scary 91 23,614 13, 696 6, 728 8,983 1,483,169 89, 893 
PONG 3 Pett sy ei! 94 25,028 15,613 6, 696 11,201 1,641, 258 100,945 
Oe Sara 93 25, 669 18,977 7,458 12,741 2,306, 172 148,591 
POTS: Et. Soe 98 ¢ 27,593 20, 672 8,056 14, 293 2,623,096 180,039 
LOO eh es” 100 29,795 23,451 9,148 14,386] 3,667,004 238,375 
1h i aes eal 113 Sail sepa 26, 238 9,213 15,390 4,341,544 311,323 
TOOT eevee 81.7. 100 31,029 30,570 9,219 14,983 1,248,725 352,940 
1S Pee Oe ee a 108 33, 166 30,583 8,999 13,367 2,891,092 334,396 
LOD oar tape 5.2% 111 32, hic 29,771 8,373 « 12,273 3,429,444 354, 804 
WORE CeO eeee bie 119 31,250 30,874 8,414 11,017 3,763, 852 398,976 
i VA a eae ee 122 33, 279 33,527 9,384 13, , 682 3,909, 790 449 531 
1926.4’: ie Ae 154 36, 298 37,343 10,418 15, 843 4,496,956 468, 034 
1D sek Bednar e 2 159 41,365 40,753 11,754 16, 832 4,778,761 537, 294 
2 3) ble a ana 168 41,374 40,568 11,885 17,403 5,047,769 571, 664 
DOO Seed oth 178 44,835 44,685 13553 17,994 4,249 650 645, 616 
IIE Sa Ue aoa coer 179 45,767 44,940 14,278 18,857] 3,724,537 645,096 


NOS eak kel 2 174 43,641 43 , 207 13, 240 16,203} 2,998,046 594, 235 


Subsection 3.—Producers’ Co-operation.! 


The chief co-operative organizations of producers in Canada, as was clearly 
shown in the article on co-operation published in the 1925 edition of the Year Book, 
are still engaged in agricultural operations, including the grain growers of the prairies, 
the dairy farmers of Ontario and Quebec, and the fruit and vegetable growers of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. The largest co-operative organizations 
in Canada are found among the grain growers of the Prairie Provinces. 


1 See also pp. 712-720 of the 1925 Year Book, and pp. 711-713 of the 1926 Year Book, pp. 786-787 of the 
1931 Year Book, and pp. 666-667 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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Agricultural Co-operation in Canada.'—Co-operative organization forms | 
an integral part of the economic fabric of Canadian agriculture and is practised 
extensively in every province in the Dominion. In size, the co-operatives range 
from local associations with a limited sphere of operation to large organizations of 
national importance. The smaller co-operatives generally function in connection 
with community affairs or in the purchasing of supplies, while the larger co-oper- 
atives are generally interested in the distributive trades, processing or purchasing 
or combining these functions. 


The largest co-operatives are found in Western Canada and function in the 
distribution of farm products. In the Prairie Provinces are large co-operative 
elevator companies with a total membership of about 150,000, handling a large 
share of the western wheat crop. These organizations, Manitoba Pool Elevators 
Ltd., Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Ltd., and Alberta Pool Elevators Ltd., were 
formerly part of the wheat pool organization but during the past two years have 
operated independently as co-operative grain handling concerns. ‘These organiza- 
tions operate on the patronage dividend basis. In addition, the United Grain 
Growers Ltd., is a joint stock company, operating in the Prairie Provinces and > 
largely owned by farmers. 


In the live-stock industry the largest farmer-owned organization is the 
Canadian Live Stock Co-operative Ltd., with a membership of about 10,000. 
This company is in affiliation with interests in Eastern Canada and comprises: 
about 324 local associations. The United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. Ltd., of 
Ontario and the Quebec Federated Co-operative are also affiliated for the purpose 
of marketing live stock. 


In the wool trade, co-operative effort is represented by the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wool Growers, with affiliated organizations in eight provinces. ‘This co-oper- 
ative engages in the storing, grading and marketing of wool and allied products. 


There are 113 co-operatives engaged in processing, manufacturing and mar- 
keting dairy products in Canada. The largest of these co-operatives is the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries’ with a membership of 39,000. Manitoba 
Co-operative Dairies and the Alberta Milk Pool are large organizations in this field 
each with a membership of over 6,000. 


The Canadian Poultry Pool operates largely in Western Canada but has 
affliated organizations in Eastern Canada. The Pool has a combined membership 
of about 26,000. 


In addition to the foregoing co-operative organizations many other co-operative 
organizations are engaged in handling farm products or in co-operative purchasing. 
Among these may be mentioned the Ontario Farmers’ Co-operative Co. Ltd., which 
operates creameries, handles live stock, field crops and engages in purchasing for 
its members. In addition there are co-operative organizations throughout Canada 
engaged in the marketing of fruit, potatoes, honey and other farm products. 
Space will not permit a thorough canvass of co-operative effort throughout Canada, 
but this brief outline will serve to show the important place which co-operation 
occupies in the agricultural industry of Canada. 


1 Prepared under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada. 


A summary of Dominion and provincial labour laws in force at the end of 1928 
was given in the Canada Year Book for 1929 at pp. 755-762, together with a note 
on the division of legislative jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces. Summaries of legislation enacted in 1929, 1930 and 1931, were published 
in the Year Book for those years. 


Labour laws enacted during 1932 by the Parliament of Canada and the Legis- 
latures of the several provinces are contained in the Report on Labour Legislation 
in Canada, 1932, issued by the Department of Labour. The principal enactments 
of that year are summarized below. 


Dominion Labour Legislation.—The Relief Act, 1932, authorizes the 
Governor in Council to enter into agreements with the provinces respecting relief 
measures and to pay out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund the sums necessary 
to meet obligations created by such agreements; to provide for special relief and _ 
works in the National Parks and in the drought-stricken areas of Saskatchewan; 
to assist in defraying the cost of the sale and distribution of natural products; to 
make loans to, and guarantee repayment of, money loaned to provinces or public 
corporations and undertakings; and generally to assist the provinces in the relief 
of distress. j 


The Unfair Competition Act, repealing those sections of the Trade Mark and 
Design Act which relate to trade marks, enacts provisions for the protection of 
trade marks, including trade union labels, in accordance with the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1925. 


Provincial Labour Legislation.—In Ontario and Quebec legislation was 
adopted making the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act applicable to 
disputes which are within the legislative jurisdiction of those provinces. 


In Saskatchewan a number of amendments were made to the Mines Act, 
including a change of title to ‘‘The Coal Mines Safety and Welfare Act”. A 
workman may not be employed above or below ground for more than eight hours 
per day except by mutual consent of employer and employee. Exception is made 
of employees in an office, boarding house or bunk house, in cases of emer- 
gency, at the weekly change of shift, and where continuous or technical work must 
be performed. The Minister may suspend the operation of those provisions in 
certain cases. Wages must be paid twice a month. An employee may authorize 
deductions for hospital dues, medical service or sickness fund by written order. 


Certain sections of the Ontario Factory Shop and Office Building Act were 
made applicable to bake-shops and restaurants, including those regulating hours of 
labour, forbidding the employment of children under 14 years of age and of children 
under 16 years except on a school certificate, prescribing safety measures in con- 
nection with elevators and hoists, and forbidding the keeping of premises so as to 
endanger health or safety. Other changes in the Act were designed to bring such 
places as bowling alleys and shoe-shine parlours within its scope and to give better 
control of child labour in lumber yards, etc. The inspector may grant a permit 
for the operation of a factory by a double shift. In such cases hours of labour may 
not exceed eight for each shift nor sixteen for both shifts and the double shift must 
fall between the hours of 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. Women and young persons must be 
allowed at least one hour in each shift for a meal. The section permitting women 
and young persons to be employed in shops up to 10 p.m. on Saturday, the day 
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before a statutory holiday, and from Dec. 14 to 24, was amended to limit their hours 


of work to 10 per day and 60 per week. The section providing for inspection of 
houses where articles of clothing, etc., are being made under contract was extended 
to make similar provision for the manufacture of any household article. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized to make Regulations for the pro- 
tection of workers in contact with benzol or other industrial poison. 


In Prince Edward Island, the Electrical Inspection Act provides for the 
inspection and regulation of electrical installations. 

By an amendment to the Shops Regulation Act of British Columbia, the work- 
ing hours of children under 16 in shops were limited to 8 per day and 48 per week. 

Sections added to the Highway Traffic Act of Manitoba empowered the Municipal 
and Public Utility Board to regulate the hours and rates of wages of employees of 
persons operating public service vehicles. 

The Ontario Public Commercial Vehicle Act was amended to authorize the 


Lieutenant-Governor in Council to regulate hours of labour for drivers of such - 


vehicles. 


The scope of the Quebec Minimum Wage for Women Act was extended to 
include commercial establishments. Two members of the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission are to represent the female employees. ‘The Commission was authorized to 
fix a special scale of wages for seasonal workers. 


The Ontario Minimum Wage Act was amended to require employers to keep 
records of the names, addresses, rates of wages, hours of labour, actual earnings 
and actual time spent in work of all female employees, together with the ages of 
those under 18 years of age. 


An amendment to the Alberta Child Welfare Act widened the term ‘neglected 


child” to include any girl, any boy under 12, or any boy between the ages of 12 
and 14 who engages in any street trade unless he has the consent of his parent or 
guardian. 

The Ontario Apprenticeship Act was amended to provide for an Apprentice- 
ship Board of three members, in place of the tripartite committee established by 
the principal Act, and for the appointment of inspectors in addition to the Chief 
Inspector. The Board was authorized to make inquiries as to the opinions of em- 
ployers and employees in the designated trades with regard to suggested changes 
in the Act and Regulations, and no changes may be made without written notice to 
the employers and employees concerned. 

The New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act was revised and amended 
following the report of a commission appointed in 1931 to inquire into its operation. 
Clerical workers were brought within the scope of the Act. A clause was added 
which provides that where the accident arises out of employment, unless the con- 
trary is shown, it shall be presumed to have occurred in the course of employment 
and vice versa. When a workman «is engaged on work that is performed both 
within and without the province, the employer must include the workman on his 
pay roll submitted to the Board and notify the Board that he will be so engaged. 


Should the employer fail to do so, he is individually liable for compensation unless 


it can be claimed under the laws of the place where the accident happened. Applica- 
tion for compensation must now be made within six months, instead of one year, 
after the accident or within six months of death. ‘Medical aid”’ was extended to 
include artificial members and apparatus. The Board was authorized to expend up 
to $15,000 per annum in order to rehabilitate injured workmen. 


Blairs.» 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Acts of Alberta and Ontario were also amended 
following the reports of special bodies appointed to inquire into their operation. 
In Alberta the Workmen’s Compensation Board was authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the boards of other provinces to provide for compensation to workmen 
employed partly in Alberta and partly in another province. In the case of de- 
pendants or a workman suffering from permanent partial disability who wishes to 
reside outside Canada, the Board may, in lieu of commuting at the capitalized 
value of the payments, award such lesser sum as will in its opinion permit the same 
degree of comfort as full compensation in Alberta. Restaurants and retail shops 
were added to the establishments covered by the Act. 


Changes in the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act included the stipulation 
that in case of injuries to a minor unlawfully employed, the unlawful employment 
shall not affect the right of the claimant, and the employer may be made individually 
liable for the payment of compensation. Dental treatment was included in 
“medical aid’. The following were added to the schedule of industrial diseases : 
infected blisters, bursitis, dermatitis and cancer arising from the manufacture of 
pitch and tar. 

In all provinces except Prince Edward Island, legislation was enacted enabling 
those provinces to take advantage of the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act passed 
by the Parliament of Canada during the 1931 session. The Quebec Legislature 
enacted a law providing that the wages of workmen employed on unemployment 
relief works carried on under certain pee ori pioE and Provincial Statutes should not 
be seizable for debt. 

A Nova Scotia Act provided for the settlement of unemployed coal miners on 
farms. In Quebec an Act was also passed to promote land settlement. 

The Employment Bureau Act of Quebec was amended to provide for the 
abolition of private fee-charging employment bureaus. 

In Nova Scotia an Act was passed to provide for a Department of Labour. 

A section added to the Ontario Department of Labour Act empowers an in- 
spector employed by the Department to order immediate cessation of any work 
to which any Act administered by the Department applies and which he considers 
dangerous to life or property. 

In Ontario. and Manitoba the laws providing for old age pensions were amended 
to enable those provinces to take advantage of the 1931 amendment to the Do- 
minion Act, which increased the amount of the Dominion contribution from 50 to 
75 p.c. of provincial disbursements. 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint 
of Trade. 


A general article on Canadian legislation concerning trade combinations and 
monopolies against the public interest will be found at pp. 765-770 of the 1927-28 
Year Book under the heading “Legislation respecting Combinations in Restraint of 
Trade’. The article outlines the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act 
and reviews the principal cases dealt with under the Act up to Mar. 31, 1927. A 
brief statement of the provisions against combines as contained in the Criminal 
Code,! the Customs Tariff,? the Excise Act? and the Patent Act* is included. A 

1R.8.C., 1927, c. 146, ss. 496-498. 
2R.S.C., 1927, c. 44, s. 15 


3 R.S.C., 1927, c. 60, s. 27. 
4R.S.C., 1927, c. 150, s. 40. 
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further section of the article summarizes former Canadian legislation for the in-- 


vestigation of combines, including the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 and the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 26) is designed, as its full title indicates, “to provide for the 
investigation of combines, monopolies, trusts and mergers’, and declares to be 
unlawful only such combines as “have operated or are likely to operate to the 
detriment or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or 
others’. The Statute provides that an inquiry shall be made by the Registrar on 
receipt of an application signed by any six British subjects resident in Canada, or 
if the Registrar has reason to believe that a combine exists, or if the Minister of 
Labour so directs. If after preliminary inquiry sufficient evidence is disclosed to 
justify further investigation, this may be conducted by the Registrar or by a special 


Commissioner appointed by the Governor in Council. Full authority is given the 


Registrar and the Commissioner to examine witnesses on oath and compel the 
production of records and documents. 

The remedies provided by the Act are those of publicity and penalty. The 
proceedings are conducted in private, unless otherwise ordered by the Muinister, 
but the report of any Commissioner is required to be published within fifteen 
days of its receipt by the Minister. Whenever in the opinion of the Minister an 
offence has been committed, he may remit the report and the evidence to the 
Attorney-General of the province concerned. ‘The penalty section of the Statute 
provides that any person who is a party or privy to, or knowingly assists in, the 
formation or operation of a combine is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to 
a penalty not exceeding $10,000 or to two years’ imprisonment, or, if a corporation, 
to a fine not exceeding $25,000. Provision is also made in the Act for the reduction 
or removal of the customs duty on any article of commerce, among the manufacturers 
or dealers in which there exists a combine, the operation of which is. facilitated by 
the tariff. Similarly, the Exchequer Court may revoke a patent if there is evidence 
to show that the holder of such patent has made use of his exclusive rights to limit 
production or competition unduly, to enhance prices unreasonably, or to restrain or 
injure trade. 

The constitutional validity of the Combines Investigation Act was given final 
confirmation by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a decision delivered 
in January, 1931. This judgment confirmed the unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, given in April, 1929, after a reference for determination of 
this question had been made to the Courts by the Dominion Government. Both 
courts upheld also the constitutional validity of Section 498 of the Criminal Code, 
relating to combinations in restraint of trade. 


Combine Cases in 1932.—An investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act into an alleged combine of manufacturers of fruit baskets and other containers 
for fresh fruits and vegetables was completed by the Registrar early in 1932, 
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following charges of price agreements among Ontario basket manufacturers. The 
report of the investigation was not published and was referred to the Attorney- 
General for Ontario, who issued instructions for prosecution, but the case had not 
reached the courts at the end of 1932. An alleged combine of manufacturers of 
radio tubes was investigated by the Registrar. The application alleged the fixing 
of common selling prices at unreasonably high levels and a detrimental lessening 
of competition. The report was not published and was remitted to the Attorney- 
General for Ontario. No court proceedings were taken. An inquiry into an 
alleged combine in the importation and distribution of Welsh and Scotch anthracite 
coal was instituted in November, 1932, and hearings were held in Montreal and 
Quebec in December and January. An investigation into an alleged combine of 
buyers of Ontario-grown tobacco was also in progress at the end of 1932. No 
Commissioners were appointed under the Act during the year. 


Prosecution of fifteen companies and three individuals engaged in the motion 
picture industry in Canada, on charges laid under the Combines Investigation Act 
and Section 498 of the Criminal Code, resulted in the acquittal of all of the ac- 
cused. The trial followed an investigation in 1931 by Mr. Peter White, K.C., as 
a Commissioner under the Combines Investigation Act. The prosecution was con- 
ducted under the Attorney-General for Ontario. The judgment of the Court, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Garrow in March, 1932, held that the prosecution had failed 
to prove the existence of agreement among the accused to lessen competition in, or 
substantially control the supply of, motion picture films in Ontario. An appeal by 
the members of the Electrical Estimators’ Association, a combine of electrical 
contractors in the city of Toronto, against their conviction by Mr. Justice Raney 
in January, 1932, following an investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act, was dismissed in the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
in October, 1932. Members of fifteen firms paid fines totalling $26,200. 


The annual report of the Registrar of the Combines Investigation Act, dealing 
at greater length with the above subjects and referring also to other inquiries, is 
published as a section of the Annual Report of the Department of Labour. 


PART II.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Section 1.—Wage Rates.! 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins’ supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; the series covers 21 classes of labour back to 1901, 
4 classes of coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, miscellaneous 
factory trades and lumbering back to 1911. The index numbers are based upon 
wage rates in 1913 as 100. 


1See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages Statistics of the Census of 1921’’, 
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The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 1) shows the relative changes 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 1921 
and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but whfle there were slight 
increases during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline in coal miners’ wages 
reduced the average. In 1926 slight increases took place in the wages paid by the 
building, metal and printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. In 1927 
general increases took place in all the six groups included in the average, as well as 
in the other three groups; wage increases in the building trades and on the steam 
railways were the outstanding features of the year. In 1928, except steam railways 
which was stationary and common factory labour which declined fractionally, all 
groups showed an upward movement, a substantial increase appearing in building 
trades. In 1929 all groups except coal mining were higher, the building trades 
showing the greatest increase. In 1930 building trades showed a substantial 
increase, lumbering a decrease and other groups fractional increases. In 1931 all 
groups were down except printing which showed a slight advance and coal mining 
which was unchanged. In 1932 all groups were down, the decreases being greatest 
in lumbering, building trades and steam railways. 


Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1932 in various trades in the largest 
cities of the five economic areas of Canada, will be found in Table 2. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1930, 1931 and 


1932”, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour — 


Gazette, January, 1933. 


1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 1913-32. 
(Rates of Wages in 1913=100. Index numbers for 1901-12 were given at p. 674 of the 1932 Year Book.) 


— 


Build- | yy,4q1 | Print- |Blectric] Steam | Qo) | Com | Miscel: | Logging 


Aver ; : mon |laneous| and 
Year. age.! & _| Trades.| "2 Rail- | Rail- Mining.| Factory|factory| Saw- 

Trades. Trades.| ways. | ways. Laboar.| Trades.| milling. 
LONG ee cence 100 6 | 1000); 1000); 1000) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0); 1000} 100-0 100-90 
TO A ee rac 101-3 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-4 101-9 101-0 103-2 94-7 
1915 101-4 101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-0 106-2 8)-1 
1916 105-8 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 105-9 ABS oir 110-4 115-1 109-5 
LON onkentay See 119-9 | 109-9 | 128-0] 111-3] 114-6] 124-6] 1380-8 | 129-2 | 128-0 130-2 
QS AA ene eetrststay 143-6-| 12529 °| S155=2 4 123276) 9143-0 1582 Ore ade-8 |) 152-3 1146-8 150-5 
1919 165-3 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-3 183-9 170-5 180-2 180-2 | 169-8 
O20) Mees cee ue 197-8 | 180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0 | 194-2 | 221-0] 197-7] 215-3 | 216-8 202-7 
GDL EPI hen} LOTS Sela 7025. a 1S6-8 5 ea Os om ane Oot 195:9 | 208-3 | 190-6] 202-0 152-6 
OOS Re Perea Set 182-4 | 162-5 | 173-7 | 192-3 | 184-4] 184-4] 197-8 | 183-0} 189-1 158-7 
LVS We ieee a 183-3 | 166-4 | 174-0] 188-9 | 186-2 | 186-4 | 197-8 | 181-7 | 196-1 170-4 
1924 183-7 169-7 175-5 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-2 197-6 183-1 
1925 179-7 | 170-4} 175-4 | 192-8 | 187-8 | 186-4] 167-6] 186-3 | 195-5 178-7 
1926 180-5 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 167-4 187-3 196-7 189-8 
1927 184-3 | 179-3 | 178-1 195-0 | 189-9 | 198-4 | 167-9 | 187-7 | 199-4 182-8 
1928 187-6 | 185-6 | 180-1 198-3 | 194-1 198-4 | 168-9 | 187-1] 200-9 184-3 
1929 192-7 197-5 184-6 202-3 198-6 204-3 168-9 187-8 202-1 185-6 
LOSURSM Aah eter. 194-4 203-2 186-6 203-3 199-4 204-3 169-4 188-2 202-3 183-9 
NEGA hoo Ba Sei Wires 199-8 | 195-7} 182-9 | 205-1 192-41} 199-2 | 169-4 | 183-4] 197-3 163-0 
193224 Sep N es 179-3 | 178-2 | 174-7 | 194-2 | 180-73] 183-9] 164-0 | 173-6 | 184-3 141-3 


1 Revised figures: for 1931 and 1932 the percentage changes in daily wages instead of hourly wages 
have been used for electric railways. : 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades,' and of Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1932. 


Norz.—Corresponding figures for 1920-26 will be found at pp. 720-721 of the 1926 Year Book and for 
later years in subsequent issues. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
: Wages {Hours} Wages {Hours} Wages |{Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
Occupation. per per per per per per per per per per 
hour. |{week.| hour. |week.| hour. |/week.| hour. |Jweek.}| hour. |week. 
1. Building $ $ $ $ g 
Trades— ; 
Bricklayers... . -973| 44 -75 | 44 1:00 | 40 1-35 | 44 1-224) 40 
Carpenters..... -672| 44 -60 | 44-55 -99 | 40 1:00 | 44 -874| 40-44 
Electrical 
workers...... 85 | 44 75 | 44 1-00 | 40 1-00 | 44 1-00 | 44 
iPambers: os. 673| 44 65 |44-493] -75--824 44 70—-80| 44 *75 44 
Plasterers...... “85 44 85 |44-494 1-00 40 1-35 44 1-00-1-25) 40 
Plumbers...... *85 | 44 -75 | 44 1-00 | 40 1-15 |} 44 1-00 | 40 
Sheet metal : 
workers...... -75 | 44 -65 | 44 -90 | 40 -85 | 44 1-00 | 40-44 
Stonecutters. .. ‘90 | 44 -75-1-00) 44 1-00 | 40 1-15 | 44 1-25 | 40 
Labourers...... 35--40] 44-48 -30--40} 44-60 30--50| 40-48 40--50| 44-60 40--50| 40-44 
2. Electric 
Railways— 
Conductors and 
motormen? .. -61 | 60 -55 | 703 -60 | 40-48 “78 | 42 -63 | 48 
Linemen....... -55--77| 44 -51--55| 40 -72--78| 36 -86 | 44 69--97} 32 
Shop and barn 
mend. Ae eee -51--77| 44-56]  -38--62} 45-62 -54—--81 -40—-70| 39-44 46--75} 44-48 
Electricians... . -72--77| 44 -55--65| 40-45 -60—-79| 32-33 -57--70} 39-42 70--75 
Trackmen and 
labourers. . -40--50} 44 -35 | 48 -50--59| 32 -403| 44 -50--59) 44-48 
3. Printing Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Trades— per per per per per 
Compositors, week week. week week. week 
machine and 
hand, news... 35-00 | 48 |38.00-44.00} 48 47-50 | 463 43-00 | 46 43.20 | 45 
Compositors, 
machine and 
hand, job.... 35.00:; 44 |32.40-48.00] 44-48/35. v be ni 44-48 39.60 | 44-48 40.50 | 44-48 
Pressmen, news 34-00 | 48 |35.00-40.00] 48 48 42.00 48 43-20 | 48 
Press nen, job.. 31.00 | 44-48/32.00-386.00} 44-48/33. 00. “0. 00 44-48 39.60 | 44-48 40.50 | 44-48 
Bookbinders. . .|30.00-40.00} 44-48/30.00-33.75] 48 |33.00-38.00| 44~48]35.00-39.00] 44-48/38.56-40.50| 44-48 
Bindery girls... 11.00 | 44-48}12.50-15.00} 48 |15.00-18.00| 44-48]10.00-18.00) 44-48/16.00-20.25] 44-48 
Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
per hour. per hour. per hour. per hour. per hour. 
4. Unskilled Fac- y 
tory Labour.| -314--34! 48-50 -20--35] 44-60 -36—--44]254-54| -30--422] 27-50] -224-.474] 44-48 


1 For statistics of the wages and hours of employees of steam. railways and wages of employees in and 
about coal mines in Canada, see pp. 751-752 of the 1930 Year Book where the rates, etc., for the past seven 
or eight years, to 1929, are given. Except for a ten p.c. reduction in Nova Scotia in coal mines in 1932, 
these rates were unchanged down to December, 1932. In previous editions of the Year Book a table showing - 
the wages and hours of common labour in factories for certain cities has also been given in this section. 
This has been omitted this year to conserve space, but the information can be found at p. 35 of “Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada’’, published as a supplement to the Libour Guzette for January, 1933, For 
the five cities of Table 2 it is included under su'b-heading 4 of the stub. 

2 Final maximum rate after annual increase. 3 One day off if possible. 


Section 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour Under Minimum 
Waée Boards in Canada. 


Seven provinces have in effect legislation providing for minimum rates of 
wages for female employees in certain industries, and also have certain restrictions 
of hours. In British Columbia similar legislation applies to males, both as to 
wages and hours. In Alberta the legislation applies to males in certain respects. 
Such legislation was first enacted in these provinces as follows: British Columbia 
and Manitoba in 1918; Saskatchewan and Quebec in 1919; Alberta, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario in 1920. The British Columbia legislation as to wages for adult 
males was enacted in 1925 but that as to hours in 1923. In each province these 
statutes became effective through orders issued and administered by Boards. A 
Board was established in Quebec in 1926. In Nova Scotia a Board was appointed 
in 1930. In New Brunswick an Act was passed in 1930 to come into force on 
proclamation but it has not yet been proclaimed. 
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3.—Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours of Labour for Female. 


Alberta. British Columbia (k). Manitoba (a). 


Wages per week.| Hours. ||\Wages per week.| Hours. ||\Wages per week.| Hours. 
Industry or Occupation. ee 


Adults,} Minors, Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, 
experi- |learners, aay bee experi- |learners, aie bes experi- |learners, bed he 
enced. te. y y enced. etc. y 


enced. ete. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
PACLOLIOS:. nem ere + 12.50 |6.00- 9 | 48 || 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 }11.00- |8.00— 9 |48-50 
10.00 13.00 12.00} 11.00 
Dressmaking........... te A) f2)6 00 9 | 48 |} 14.00 aa o 8 | 48 |(h)12.00 (e)6- we hc 50 
Millinervecnccnee aceon + 12.50 |(g)4.00-| 9 | 48 || 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 12.00 (n)B- rk (m) 50 
10.00 13.00 10.00} 83 
Wavoring ee eee + 12.50 |(2)6.00-| 9 | 48} 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 12.00/6.00- 91-50 
10.00 13.00 11.00 
AUUTESC WLU ins ine eee aime: JT 12.50 |(g)6.00-| 9 | 48 |) 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 |\(h)12.00)8.00- 9 | 48 
10.00 13.00 10.50 
Fruit and vegetable 
GANnINg, ebCs ts es ya 12.50 |9.00- 9 | 48 | $14.40 |}£ 11.00) 10 | 48 11.00— {8.00- Q |48-50 
10.00 12.00} 11.00 
Printing ete sanics nant t+ 12.50 |7.00- 9 | 48 || 14.00 |7.00- 8 | 48 12.00]8. oe 9 | 48 
11.00 13.60 1.00 
Maundries  et@.. ce. eae + 12.50 |9.50- 9 | 48 || 13.50 |8.00- — | 48 |\(h)12.00)9. 00. 9} 50 
11.50 12.00 11.00 
Retailizstores. 21. .es es 12.50 .|7.50- 9-| 52 |} 12.75 |7.50— -— | 48 12.00}7. vi (m)}| 48 
11.00} (m) 12.00 1.00} 9 
Hotels, restaurants, etc.|} 12.50-|9.00- 9 | 48-] 14.00 12.00} - | 48 12.50 -| 10] 48 
14.50} 13.00 56 
Theatres, amusement 
PLACES WCUC.. eae (p)14.00 - | 9 | 48 }\(p)14.25 — | — | 48 |\(h)12.00 -| 9| 48 
Personal service, hair- 
dressing, etc:........ (p)14.00)(g)6.00-| 9 | 48 (p)14.25/10.00- — | 48 12.00|(g)8.00-|(m)} 48 
12.00 13.00 11.00} 10 
Offices and clerical ‘ 
OTK Jude, Pa che omnia. ak + 14.00 |(g)7.50-| 9 | 48 || 15.00 |11.00- — | 48 |\(h)12.50}8.00- 8 | 44 
12.00 14.00 11.50 
Telephone and _ tele- 
STAD Ne mt ais weet aot z14.00 ey 9 | 48} 15.00 |11. a Fs 8 | 48 - -| -| - 
Elevator operators...... 14.00 |(g)6. fee 9 | 48 14.00 io. 00; - | 48 - -| =-[ = 


*Cities and towns only. 

+Applicable to certain cities and towns only. 

{Ten per cent lower, June 15 to Nov. 15, 1932. 

**Rates for most classes reduced by 10 p.c. for experienced adults and 5 p.c. for those with one year’s 
experience, June, 1932 to April 1, 1933. 

(a) In Manitoba, in brickyards and in seasonal and casual employment in industries not otherwise 
covered, a minimum wage of $12 per week or 30 cents per hour is established. 

(b) For Ontario the ranges of rates shown for experienced adults zover the various rates set for localities 
oe to population. In 1932 a minimum wage rate of $12.50 per week, 50 hours maximum, was set for 

oronto. 

(c) Seasonal canneries included under separate order: 18 to 60 years of age, 18 to 25 cents per hour, other 
ages, 15 to 20 cents. 

(d) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours for female employees, 10 per day and 60 per week. 

(e) Textile and knitting factories: $10.00-$12.00 for experienced adults, $6.00-$10.00 for minors and learn- 
ers; boot and shoe and leather trades: $8.00-$12.50 for experienced adults, $5.00-$11.00 for minors and learners; 
various classes of clothing and tobacco factories: $9.00-$12.50 for experienced adults, $6.00-$11.00 for minors 
and learners; these rates to be paid for 44-55 hours per week in clothing factories and for 50-55 hours in tobacco 
factories, pro rata for additional hours. 

(f{) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours, for female employees, 10 per day and 55 per week. 

(g) Probationary period without minimum rate. 

(h) Winnipeg and vicinity only, and Brandon for fur-sewing and theatres, etc. 

(j) In mail order houses and in retail stores in certain cities and towns. 

(k) In the fishing industry a minimum rate of $15.50 per week (48 hours) or 32/44 cts. per hour is set for 
experienced workers (12 months); $12.75 to $14.75 under one year. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The above table gives summary figures of minimum rates of wages 
in force under these Boards at the end of 1932. Orders and amendments issued 
from time to time have appeared in summary form in the Labour Gazette, as 
issued. In some provinces these orders include Regulations as to employment 
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Employees under Orders of Minimum Wage Boards in Canada, 1932. 
Nova Scotia.* Ontario (b). Quebec. Saskatchewant** 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
per week. Hours per week. Hours per week. Hours per week. Hours 
Manes Soe walieyd eas Adinday | eee aueehcce 
ults, | ors, ults, ors, ults, ors, Adu ts, ors, 
experi- |learn- = ol experi- | learn- on ou experi- | learn- fe sy experi- | learn- eed ae 
enced. | ers, y enced. ers, y enced. ers, AT enced. ers, odd 3 
etc etc etc etc 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10.00- |6.00- | —- | (1) |l(c)10.00-|6.00- — | (d) |\(e)8.00-|(e) 5.00} - |} (f) 14.00]7. ee -| 48 
11.00} 10.00] . 12.50 11.00 12.50 11.00 50 
10.00- |6.00- | —- | (1) (v) -| -—| -|9.00- |6.00- — |44— 1(j) 15.00 (0) rit — |49- 
11.00} 10.00 12.50 11.00 55 12.00 51 
10.00- |6.00-| - |} (1) Sed 00- )6- ae -| - - -—| -—]| —{(j) 15.00 (213. 00-| —- |49- 
11.00} 10.00 2.50 1.00 2.00 51 
10.00-- {6.00- | —- | (1) @yi0, 00- oe 00 -—| -—|9.00- |6.00- — |44— |\(j) 15.00 ws. 00-| - |49- 
11.00} 10.00 12.50}(s) 11.00 12.50 11.00 55 2.00 51 
10.00- |6.00- | —- | (1) (v) -| ~| -|10.00- |6.00- — |44- - -| -| - 
ia 10.00 12.50 11.00 55 
10.00- |6.00- | —- | (1) ae 00-|6. 00- - | (d) = -| -|] - 14.00|7.50- -| - 
11.00} 10.00 12.50 10.00 11,50 
10.00- |6.00- | —- | (1) }10.00- |6.00- — | (d)}/9.00- — | (f) 14.00}7.50- -| 48 
11.00} 10.00 12.50 10.00 12.50 11.00 11.50 
10.00- |6.00- | — | (1) }]11.00—- |7:00- — | (1) 9.00- .00- -}| - 14.00|9.50- -| 48 
11.00} 10.00 12.50 11.00 12.00 10.50 11.50 
- -} -| —/8.00- 0- - | (1) - -| —]| —-|(j) 15.00/7.00- — |49- 
12.50 11.00 13.50 51 
10.00— |8.00- | — | (1) }/10.00- -| -|(n) - -| -1| = }/(0)13.00-]11.00- — |50- 
11.00) 10.00 12.50 14.00 12.00 56 
- By ries eS 8 WL oh recag |) est Soa 2 eng 2 
12.50 
- -=—] —] = /(s)12.00-| 6.00-| -j| - - -| -| - 15.00}10.00- 10 | 50 
12.50} (s) 10.00 12.00 
- -| -1]| — |(w)8.00-|(w)6.00-| - | - - -| -| - - — j— =sl9= 
12.50 11.00 ; 
y9.00- |y6.00-| - | (1) |(t)7.00- 15.004 -| - - -} -| - - | ee 
11.00 


11.00) 10.00 12.50 


12.50 


(1) Rate applies to work between 44 and 50 hours per week, hours in excess of 50 to be paid at not less 
than a rate based on 50 hours per week; hours under 44 at a rate based on normal hours in establishment. 

(m) Longer working time permitted on Saturdays, etc., and sometimes in certain months. 

(n) Full minimum rate for 36 hours or longer up to 50 hours; for time under 36 hours and over 50 hours, 
20 to 25 cents per hour, according to population; order applies only to localities of 4,000 and up. 

(o) Kitchen help $11 per week of six days or $12 per week of seven days; 35 cents per hour. 

(p) Including garages, gasolene service stations, shooting galleries, elevator service, etc.; in British 
Columbia,drivers of vehicles, ushers, cloak-room attendants, etc., special provision for broken and part time 

(q) Full minimum rate for 40 hours or more worked; 25 to 30 cents per hour for work less than 40 hours. 

(r) Custom millinery in localities of 4,000 population and up. 

(s) Cities of 30,000 and up. 

(t) Telephone only i in localities of 4,000 and up and those having 200 or more telephone subscribers. 

(u) Probationary period in departmental stores with minimum of $6 thereafter. 

(v) In establishments classified as factories, covered by factory orders. 

(w) Applies also to wholesale houses and warehouses. 

(y) Telephone only. 

(z) For telephone work and applies to private telephone exchanges in localities of 600 and over, and 
public exchanges having over 250 subscribers. 


conditions, terms of employment, sanitary conditions, etce., and all provide for 
variations under licence from the Boards to permit lower rates of pay for handicapped 
employees, etc., and to meet special conditions. 


In this table the figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices 
are shown in a range covering both classes. There is considerable variation in 
the rates for such classes in the various industries and the time allowed for such 
periods varies considerably, from a few weeks to two years and upwards. The 
number of learners and apprentices is usually restricted to 25 p.c. of the employees. 
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The hours of labour shown in Table 3 are those for which the minimum rates 
are payable, or the maximum hours of work established by the Minimum Wage 
Boards or provided for under other legislation, particulars in some instances being 
given in the footnotes. : 

The information here given is intended to afford a statistical summary of the 
minimum wages and restricted hours of labour in the provinces and industries 
affected and, while some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, 
it has been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate 
any more than the general conditions under these provisions. 

In Alberta and British Columbia certain rates were reduced temporarily 
in 19382 as shown in footnotes to the table. In Alberta the rates in hotels and 
restaurants were reduced. 


Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


In Alberta, a revision of the Factories Act in 1926 provided that in establish- 
ments governed by the Act, which include shops, hotels, restaurants, and office 
buildings, no male may be employed at a lower wage than the minimum rate for 
female employees in the same class of work except apprentices under indenture 
approved by the Commissioner of Labour, who is the Secretary of the Minimum 
Wage Board. 

In British Columbia the orders issued under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
1925, having been declared invalid in October, 1928, by the Supreme Court of. 
Canada (Labour Gazette, November, 1928, p. 1310), a new Act was enacted in 
the session of 1929, applying like the original to all occupations other than those 
of farm labourers, fruit pickers, fruit packers, fruit and vegetable canners and 
domestic servants. On Jan. 22, 1930, an order effective from that date was issued - 
providing for a minimum rate of 50 cents per hour for “stationary steam engineers” 
and 40 cents per hour for ‘‘special engineers”’ as defined under the ‘‘Boiler Inspection 
Bets 

In Manitoba an amendment, in 1931, to the Minimum Wage Act, made all 
orders applicable to boys under 18 years of age. The order regarding employ- 
ment in retail stores was then amended to permit boys to work 50 hours per week 
instead of 48 hours, the maximum for female employees. In 1932 a special Regula- 
tion regarding employment of boys under 18 years of age was made, providing 
for a minimum of $8 per week for the first six months, $9 for the next six months, 
and $10 thereafter, with a maximum of nine hours work per day and 48 per week 
in manufacturing establishments, and garages and filling stations in Winnipeg and 
vicinity. 

Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working-men’s families has been com- 
puted by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring 
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the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat 
lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics 
index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 810 of the present volume. The former 
wage-earner’s index is used extensively in negotiations as to wage rates and in 
the settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgment of this index is presented 
in Table 4. 


4.—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1932.! 
(Average prices in 1913=100,) 


ood Fuel and Rent Cloth- Sund- All 


Month and Year. Light. : ing. ries. Items. 

ADORE Oa RRS CR oe os vivletee Rowieians 108 98 97 103 100 103 
TOO De LD eer daria ttcusteus simon vats, coy ae atten a, s 111 96 94 115 110 107 
DOG OTB oo LOS Pek OR « accteeion- gop oie 138 109 95 136 122 124 
De RL Lice ath cctaife Ri Acts caster ghokare isl a oteve unas 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Ma) LOM Ger oe. ara hence chime ctets sola eteie ate aed 186 146 111 185 151 162 
PAGE” TONG Aik. etki etek tt < lowes 201 148 122 210 164 176 
BG SO OU. ook Beiye MPs cio Slaa ke: Sladabe. Gat 2u2 200 142 232 173 190 
OG LOs ase aC eIne Pete ec tesa leume Steps 150 172 150 177 173 161 
DONO rah te oreo tact selene Satice ol ewig hs 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Se ewmetea AEN) pa aia ay ae aoe PS AE oy ge CL 146 N72 158 164 171 159 
DGGE ObO A rs ality, tht 2 ste ah Seta Dak 144 162 158 159 169 156 
DGG LOD Ge Neat. lets cleo pocynisndh- rebum well 157 166 158 159 166 160 
PEC nL OOO: fas oh fenahs ks Rises Behn a HCRRS aadaits "erate 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Wee LO Diese ogk mies chalets. noha aes BRR tape 152 158 156 155 166 157 
WGC LORS or, eee a wih wesc eRe eee al, 154 157 157 157 166 158 
HD OCHO Oras Ae ede ty tre thee Se crete a 161 157 158 156 166 160 
VY Cie LORS Die es Ot il een a 138 156 160 148 165 151 
MIG an, NORE beh Agen, eee ey a gra Ceeae ra ie Rees 124 156 160 141 164 145 
PRO cLUS Alps, 5 ccrk CUR tom kbs) Sho cvcbyeelay w haymareees 111 153 158 137 164 138 
Re alse Sos oe a cocoa avielte cre ohn arse 109 151 158 127 163 136 
PAC PLO inners Th Me ero aia nee hea es be 107 152 158 12% 163 135 
Luzjayi ee LS EAS peat Ale Ba RN Sones alia” iid 105 152 158 123 162 133 
cE) VANE B27 pee i I re) one Ce ry ERT ara ate 100 151 158 123 162 132 
MBs ste LOB OR. < iopek thts ttge® ic, af Mauss Teh ate aes 99 151 158 123 162 131 
PATA ML OD amas. 6 shittels aiieie ote <a Leas aetem aus 98 150 158 123 162 131 

PUVA LOO OB ieve aux, Se taeee od cule ace Sal atgae atfele ws] os 94 148 148 120 162 127 
1 RYERYS? 8 AEE ae Shes Cae eget aerated ase ea ne 93 148 147 120 162 126 
ities TOGO R EEE sehpe at sans act og. 92 148 147 116 161 125 
RPO DS ee as: cece cysy a craitaie: stays Magia sf Sale ea 96 148 147 116 161 126 
CDG OSes = si scipebcets. teks. a1 aera ORNs org 95 147 147 116 161 126 
ETSI 1 US Dom i Ms tans opiate chk as pSyishe Se dias 96 146 147 114 161 126 
IHR Reta 2 am ney ay Sucr ec sin iele ai oseidcceigle 2 alle er; 5 97 145 143 114 161 125 
Ge OD es edi he bo shoe: ¢athaea ae pease a Si 96 145 141 (114 161 125 


1The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 35 
p.c.; Fuel 8 p.c.; Rent 183 p.c; Clothing 183 p.c. and Sundries 20 p.c. 


Section 4.—Earnings in the Census Year, 1931. 


The total number of wage earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,477,038 or 96-53 p.c. of all wage earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,102,877,400. Of this number 1,948,500. 
were males and their earnings amounted to $1,806,633,400 or 85-91 p.c. of the 
total earnings. Females reporting earnings numbered 528,538 and the total amount 
of their earnings was $296,244,000 or 14-09 p.c. of total earnings. The total 
weeks worked by wage earners reporting earnings was 104,947,274. The number 
of weeks worked by the males was 80,322,382 or 76-54 p.c. of the total for both 
sexes, and the total for the females was 24,624,892 weeks or 23-46 p.c. of the 
grand total. 
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5.—Wage Earners Ten Years of Age and Over, by Sex and Industries, with Total and 
Average Earnings and Number of Weeks Worked, in the Twelve Months Preceding 


June 1, 1931. 


MALES. 


Total Number whose Harnings 


are Stated. 


Average Yearly 
Earnings and 

Average Num- 

ber of Weeks of 


Total Employment 
Industrial Group. Wage for Census 
Earners. | Persons. Earnings. Weeks. Year. 
Average A 

Earn. (Average 
nas Weeks. 

No. No. $ No. $ No. 
Aericulttiele, saceue coer Eitreercreee eos 197, 204 187,356 59, 782, 000 8,161,386 319 43-56 
Forestry, fisheries, trapping........... 57,462 55,861 27,172,300 1,957, 903 486 35-05 
Mining, quarrying, oil and salt wells. . 68,507 67,223 60,711,500 2,440,913 903 36°31 
MANULACtULING 5, ner or. coco seine mere 495,533 485,718 504,224,200) 20,302,821 1,038 41-80 
Vievetable products seston = ame 56, 261 55,161 59,301, 900 2,464, 954 1,075 44-69 
Animal mroduetsactede: hee oem + 39, 583 38, 658 35, 185, 100 1,632,109 910} 42-22 
shextilesproductse seme tyre 46,728 45,612 42,899, 700 1,910,106 941 41-88 

Wood and paper products; printing, 

publishing, engraving, etc......... 131,539 128,994 129,044,800} 5,418,360 1,000} 42-00 
Tromand its products sce-.-2 eee tein 134, 964 138,510,700} 5,269,496 1,026} 39-04 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 31,385 30, 782 38,329, 200 1,366, 795 1,245 44-40 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 29,756 29 , 293 33,009, 800 i Zozege 127 42-77 
Chemical and allied products....... 12,275 11,869 16,310, 200 543,491 1,374 45-79 
Miscellaneous products............... Ono 10,385 11,632,800 444,717 1,120} 42-82 

Electric light and power............... 17,452 17,158 25,550, 100 807,332 1,489! 47-05 
Construction (including carreatry, 4 ; 
plumbing, painting, etc.)............. 215,089] 210,413 149, 246, 100 7,030,815 709} 33-41 
Transportation and communications 
(not including postal service)........ 260,200) 251,123 294,168,200} 11,054,179 patra 44-02 
dl igo Cc eas, Bororeseais AAU Ue Eee oc otters 203 , 683 197,668} 227,270,500) 9,126,021 1,150) 46-17 
Ue tails) ers sire 3 os Eee arn se ees 160, 436 155,901 162,549,000} 7,143,680 1,043 45-82 
Wholesales cna nice eae eee 43,160 41,688 64, 630, 900 1,978, 960 1,550} 47-47 
Wholesale-retail dealing............. 87 79 90, 600 3,381 1,147} 42-80 
NAN Ce aathe aries ace eho r hie ee 57,627 53, 882 93,241,600) 2,641,117 1,730} 49-02 
SERVICE shire ale tranre heeastp eee bern 280, 593 266,895} 313,921,100} 12,259,348 1,176} 45-93 
Provessionals: ese are eee 63,675 58,589 82,832,000} 2,883,617 1,414 49-22 
Public administration, n.e.s., Do- 

minion and Provincial.............. 52,882 51,144 81,069,900) 2,565,433 1,585 50-16 
Public administration, n.e.s., muni- 

GIA ect as ee Seon cee 47, 93€ 46, 993 56,581,700} 2,042,327 1,204 43-46 
Public administration, n.e.s., other 309 237 708,700 12,082] - 2,990} 50:98 
Recreational west te cee e 11,548 11,162 11,946, 700 471,143 1,070} ~ 42-21 
Custom anGimrepaltsee see eee oe 32,659 30, 846 24,965, 200 Ryko OPA. 809} 41-40 
Business ser vicersene qaten cee ete ee 3,564 3,376 5, 859 , 300 157,299 1ioG 46-59 
Rersonal service pose rien eer 68, 020 64,548 49,957, 600 2,850,522 774 44-16 

Wmnspecl fied: vec aris Gee teh reece 163, 946 154, 234 50,285,500} 4,498,245 326| 29-17 

All other industries (less than 10 
DEFSONS) aciiee ate ee ial ee On eee 1,038 969 1,060,300 42,302 1,094 43-66 
All Industries................ 2,018,334] 1,948,500) 1,806,633,400) 80,322,382 927) 41-22 
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5.—Wage Earners Ten Years of Age and Over, by Sex and Industries, with Total and 
Average Earnings and Number of Weeks Worked, in the Twelve Months Preceding 
June 1, 1931—concluded. 
. FEMALES. 


Total Number whose Earnings 


Average Yearly 
are Stated. 


Earnings and 
Average Num- 
ber of Weeks of 


; Total Employment 
Industrial Group. Wage for Census 
Earners. | Persons. Earnings. Weeks. Year. 

Average 

Earn- 

ings. 

No No. $ No. $ 
LAr Te UENO Seana teks oo le chinese 1,800 15673 459, 600 73,328 275 
Forestry, fisheries, trapping............ 306 295 131,100 11, 653 444 
Mining, quarrying, oil and salt wells... 355 345 261,500 15,249 758 
Mant aAChiiane a: ast aticieite copys ae vss 2 108,860} 107,152 58,112,000) 4,652,290 542 
Verctable products... S60. 600. 0... 16,364 16,091 7,977,400 689, 164 496 
Anima |-nroducts. oan. rotysdias is eer 10, 926 10, 756) 4,872,900 458, 256 453 
Mextilesprocguetsec. so icc sae sags et 48,720 47,973 22,985,700} 2,027,037 479 
Wood and paper products; printing, 

publishing, engraving, etc.......... 14,193 13,948 9,335, 700 638, 455 669 
Tromand ats progucts:..5. f.2. ees eee 6,513 6,405 4,761,900 290,924 743 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 5,051 4,985 3,365, 300 226,079 675 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1,709 1,686 1,342,800 77, 661 796 
Chemical and allied products........ 2,833 2,793 1,909, 400 130, 836 684 
Miscellaneous products..............- 2.551 2,015 1,560, 900 113,878 621 

Electric light and power.............. 1,472 1,459 1,354, 900 73,201 929 
Construction ~ (including carpentry, 
plumbing, painting, etc.) .. 60.0... 60. 1,748 1,707 1,249, 600 76,210 732 
Transportation and communications 
(not including postal service)........ 23,218 22,684 18,145, 100 1,109,531 800 
[RAG CPR T See cite ce ee be dato a3 75,906 74,446 46, 893, 800 3,449,911 630 
EU Giicit leet hn eae aaa eee 67,319 65,957 39,882,100} 3,046,266 605 
WiltovoanlG ts Secs nis sho cite eomrees 8,587 8,489 7,011,700 403 , 645 826 
Wholesale-retail dealing............. - - - - - 
IARC OM nos So asks ooh te naa wise ecee 24,822 24,388 21,425,100} 1,198,340 879 
SO MUC DEES wa etN across, Sue fe ees « cairns aT 303, 481 289,119] 145,239,700} 13,765,096 502 
PEEGIBSS IOLA Meteo eee tee og bc Mas tn oe 103, 197 98,527 76,456,300) 4,877,659 776 
Public administration, n.e.s., Do- 

minion and provincial............. 12,404 12,019 11,372,000 602,776 946 
Public administration, n.e.s., mouni- 

CNA a eae. Saamcnee « sete cs 2,865 2,802 2,557,300 136,911 913 
Public administration, n.e.s., other 111 110 126,800 5, 626 1153 
FGRERBUIOD ALG RG ad dace eco chias abe 2,279 2,192 1,264,500 96, 903 577 
Custom and rapa esc oc vce. s sieee ne: 10,317 10,075 5,009, 000 454,532 497 
HSH INOS BOLV ICE 45, ccpaie talc g olson nus: os 1,403 1372 1,103,700 63, 841 804 
IPCLROHALABEEVACOT =, 2b Meni cepts oe rome 170,905 162,022 47,350, 100 7,526, 848 292 

Wnencented..Sest wis aes Sek. oak. 3,728 Sorel 1,677,100 111,363 498 

All other industries (less than 10 
EESONE) es soehe rebels a vee + «oe he eae Pon 1,899 1,294,500 88,720 682 
All Industries................ 547,667| 528,538} 296,244,000] 24,624,892 569 


CHAPTER XX. PRICES.' 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices 
and retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that 
of retail traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, 
and prices ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would appear 
that wholesale prices and their fluctuations are more easily and accurately ascertain- 
able than retail prices. But this advantage is largely offset by certain difficulties 
inherent in the nature of index numbers of wholesale prices. The making of an 
index number of wholesale prices for general purposes requires the inclusion of a 
much wider range of commodities than is necessary for a retail or cost of living 
index. Moreover, wholesale commodities are in all stages from raw material to 
finished product, while retail prices are concerned only with the latter. At each 
stage in the evolution of a commodity we are frequently confronted with several 
grades, and this situation is complicated by the fact that grades undergo changes 
in the course of time. Hence, to secure quotations which give accurate continuity 


from month to month and year to year is a task in which eternal vigilance is_ 


the price of success. The maker of wholesale index numbers must be assiduous 
in acquiring and keeping up to date a knowledge of grades and qualities and, in 
dealing with a very large list of commodities, this is a difficult task. With retail 
prices, the question of grades is not quite so involved and in some cases it is sufficient 
to obtain quotations on the basis of ‘‘the kind principally sold’. 

Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing 
on purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approximately 
to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus more valuable 
as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on the other hand, are 
governed to some extent by custom and do not respond easily to fluctuations in 


wholesale prices. Indeed, small fluctuations in wholesale prices are not fairly — 


reflected in retail prices because of the limitations of the currency in representing 
small quantities of commodities. Retail prices vary considerably for the same 
commodity in different parts of the same city, owing to differences in the service 
rendered, in location of stores and in classes of customers. 

Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of 
the moment while retail prices change more slowly, there exists what is technically 
called a “lag” between the two, retail prices not showing changes in fundamental 


business conditions until some time after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale . 


prices in Canada reached a peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline, in 


June, retail prices reached their corresponding peak in July, 1920, and began to- 


decline in August. A similar “lag’’ has been noted in recent years, as is shown 
on the chart (p. 801) showing the course of wholesale and retail prices in Canada 
from 1914 to 1931. 

Retail prices find one of their chief uses in the measurement of changes in the 
cost of living. This measurement is complicated by such changing factors as 
consumption, habits and standards of living, and qualitative changes in com- 


modities included in the budget, particularly clothing. The difficulty of main- — 


taining comparability between one period and another necessitates very thorough 
research and an elaborate collection of retail price data. - 


1Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, services, 


exchange, interest rates, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investments i in Canada 
and Canadian Investments Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related subjects. For a 
complete list of the publications of this Branch, the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX, Section I, under 
“Internal Trade’’. 
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THE COURSE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA 
I914 — 193! 
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Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Until recently the index number of wholesale prices in Canada did not go 
back beyond 1890. However, it has now been extended backward to 1867 on 
the 1913 base, the added quarter of a century including a very interesting period 
to students of price statistics. The average index numbers for every year since 
Confederation are given in Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices 
of 1867, immediately following the close of the American Civil War and the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency to declining prices in the years immediately 
following. Prices went up again after the Franco-German War of 1871 and reached 
a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of the latter year resulted in a 
decline. A downward trend persisted fairly steadily throughout the 25: years 
from 1872 to 1897 and was featured by an inadequate increase in the supply of 
gold. The gold supply of the world did not increase as rapidly as the supply of 
commodities, consequently more commodities could be secured for a given amount 
of gold. This gold shortage was accentuated by the demonetization of silver which 
ceased to be legal tender with gold and was reduced to the level of token money 
by the chief nations. Relief came through the discoveries of gold in the Rand 
mines and the application of the cyanide process to low-grade ores. The result 
was a rapidly increasing world production of gold from about 1890 down to the 
outbreak of the Great War, with consequent rising general prices as soon as the 
volume of the new gold became a large part of the total stock. Thus prices increased 
from the low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102-3 in 1914. Afterwards, 
the Great War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it occasioned and 
the inflation of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly upward to a 
maximum of 243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid collapse to 152-0 in 1922. This 
was succeeded by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925. The tendency from 1925-29 
was downward, although the period was one of increasing prosperity—a condition 
normally associated with rising prices. 
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1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1932. 


(1913 = 100.) 

US G7, coer ate UBB SSE ARI eeige da cipeng on TOG". Or i 1890 vier sae Stat TOG ees osceseccteneens 131-6 
TSOSiisreccrsn. .tates T2817 3|| PLoS aaa teeta: TUOSGi UOO0K er eae icfiots iad ALU es een Sa 2 178-5 
18598 ie wevissrinvens (gris 1260518 LS8oem pera tae: AST | Wa [OE Sees aoe S405: || LOTS sae. eee 199-0 
LS(O En Beercuecransonere)s 123 0% F188 Oki creneey seen taeteen Oeil OU Ze tiatenera anette seer 86.521) 19108 5. Somes: 209-2 
1S (Mrs aati een 124-50 BUSS lees oe eee OLS OOO 0S Ne Ranta sees nisvres Lo SPAS Gears ad 243-5 
LB eas Fortec 135 7a i PUSSS i. te el aeates & DSO Ue LOO AS oe faves aia ac. STO CLO 212 een aes 171-8 
US@SBR rr ce tereamsmage te TOSS eEUSSOF, ee nttab eeris Oe Oil OOO naam teeters a SON, hol 2 ea eat eran 152-0 
USGA anteaters ee 129503 SO0 LAS ee. eneh. e O32'0)a wel 90G eevee a aeu erates O2)Gall 1023" or antes ae ce 153-0 
LS (Dbeerrsctentoe ate PAU S7iealltwal tole. Serum aerate Bac Oirodral LOG area tee aia O02 O24 cen ae eters 155-2 
TS Ope ees oetsy ome vee DUGG URLS 2 eeeteces sere creat SO 2a} OOS irae ae crete 90s Os POZO arate eae te eens 160-3 
RSVP ean, Seo Dee dW Syed Cl (PUSS: i eek Sor Zl LOCO Rs ae enact ON 4 O20 9 ener 156-2 
18786 bRixcne sentir LOS 37H BESO a aes Sorke coats S0sOml) LOO ak press Sake 08 «ill OZ Lesa ieee ence romiorede 152-6 
1S (OER a5 eo eoeeeer LODO) 1189 Oita eee tee COE Gal eelO DL ae cee wet ace O50) SLOZ8. eis Se arenes 150-6 
LSSOP Sis. seca eae HU JOU ee TRCN IG).,  ial erat hee (AOELU)S |B UCR Aamir ee OO 2 Dull O29) astern ee eee 149-3 
1881 2Be eect: deaey tig 0.9 Osh SO ik sae swnche eel ke CORO EN ADT ST Ere pacha nt uel e 198: 00) 1930. phe Ai. 135-3 
LSS 2 Ree iive cisena eet Deal SOS rc. wrase byte acts CEERI | el ONC ESOL Sa oe rears LQ Qe Sol S03: iets apache 112-6 

LOU Sere ern 1007 OR TOS 2cc ene eee eee 104-2 


Commencing in the fall of 1929, a severe economic depression set in which 
was accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices. From 153-7 for August 
of that year the index continued to recede with few interruptions until December, 
1932, when it stood at 100-0. 


Subsection 2.—The Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index number of wholesale prices and other price indexes 
computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were revised, when prices 
appeared to have arrived at a condition of post-war normalcy, and calculated 
with the year 1926 as base. 

Details of the method of constructing the new index number—the price series" 
included, the weighting and the classification of commodities—were given at pp. 
803-805 of the 1931 Year Book. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics annual index 
number of wholesale prices (1926=100) averaged 66-7 in 1932 against 72-1 in 
1931. Monthly numbers declined in 1932, with a minor mid-summer interruption, 
from 69:5 in January to 64-0 in December, when the index was on an exact par 
with the 1913 average. Vegetable products, animal products, wood and wood 
products, and non-ferrous metals were chiefly responsible for the further recession 
in prices, although minor decreases occurred for textiles, iron products, non-metallics 
and chemicals. January and December group indexes, listed respectively, were 
as follows: vegetable products 56-0 and 50-1; animals and their products 65-0 
and 57-4; fibres, textiles, and textile products 71-0 and 68-5; wood, wood products 
and paper 73-6 and 63-8; iron and its products 86-8 and 86-2; non-ferrous metals 
and their products 66-6 and 57-5; non-metallic minerals and ere a 87-3 
and 86-1; and chemicals and allied products 85-6 and 83-6. 

Degas in both raw and partly manufactured, and fully and chiefly manu- 
factured goods were less marked than in 1931. The first group fell from 61-9 
to 55-0, and the second from 74-8 to 69-8 between 1931 and 1932. Animal and 
marine products in both sections were decidedly weak. There was little change 
apparent in the gap between raw and finished product prices, which -became so 
marked during 1930-31, when raw field products dropped so precipitously. 

A further fall of 14-0 p.c. occurred in the Canadian farm products index, 
as compared with a 31-6 p.c. decrease in 1931. The 1931 and 1932 annual 
average indexes were 56-3 and 48-4 respectively. Animal products declined from 
77-6 to 60-7 and field products from 48-6 to 41-1. 


Month. 
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THE INDEX NUMBER ON THE 1926 BASE 803 
2.—Weighted General Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1924-32. 
(1926=100.) 

1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 19380. | 1931. | 1932. 
100-4 | 106-0 | 103-0 97-8 96-9 94:0 | 95-3 75-9 69-5 
100-4 | 105-4] 102-1 97-6 96-8 95-0 93-9 75°5 68-9 
98-8 | 103-5 | 101-3 97-3 97-7 95-6 91-8 74-5 69-0 
96:7 | 100-2 | 101-2 97-3 98-3 94°5 91-2 73°9 68-2 
96-4 | 101-7 | 100-2 98-3 97-9 93°4 89-7 72-5 67-4 
97-5 | 101-5 | 100-1 98-7 96-9 93-4 87-7 71-8 66-4 
98-5 | 101-2] 100-1 98-5 96-0 97-2 85-3 71-3 66-4 
100-4 | 101-7 99-1 98-3 95-3 98-4 83-7 70-5 66-7 
98-5 | 100-0 98-5 97-1 95-4 97-8 82-1 69-7 65-9" 
100-5 99-9 98-1 97-2 95-2 96-8 81-0 69-9 65-0 
101-0 | 103-2 97-7 96-9 94-9 95-7 79-5 70-7 64-7 
103-0 | 104-7 97-9 97-2 94-6 96-0 | 77-7 70-4 64-0 
99-4 | 102-6 | 100-0 | 97-7 96-4 | 95-6| 86-6] 72-1 66-7 


3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups 
(Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-32, with Monthly Figures for 
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1930-32. 
(1926=100.) 
Groups. 
Animals| Fibres Wood Tron Non- Non- Chemi- 
Vege- |° ait Toxtiles W. d aad Ferrous | Metallic eal All 
Year and table a : : er % Metals | Minerals one Com- 
Their and Products Its and 
Month. Pro- P Toxtit a P and and. Altied mod- 
ducts d 40% P ad - Pa d 405 Their Their P a S t ities 
ucts. roducts. aper. ucts Products.| Products.| * TOGucts- 
Numbers of Commodities Selected. 
PONS od ore. 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
(VES) eee 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
IO yee eee eae 58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
NOMA On ee ea 64-8 72-6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
MOHD le cael Sil cest oe a 75-6 74-0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
LOS Pe ne 87-0 85-0 77-6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
LD eee 124-5 110-4 114-6 79°8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
DD a as 127-9 yen 157-1 89-1 156-7 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
POG at leis 6.<'6 6s 136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133-9 
NO aa ads tesco ensies “167-0 145-1 176-6 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
1 (eee eae 103-5 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
1 Vet Se aR 5 86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
‘URE ae Seana ee 83-7 95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
Tae ak oat 89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
1 COT efi Sa eet or te 100-6 100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
O26 hc eines 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 109-0 | 109-0 100-0 100-0 100-9 100-0 
SOD eames ester. 98-31 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
WOR Rare es ies 93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
A) Nee a ero 91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93°7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
TS ee ap parays: tks 77-7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
_ LORY Riese ieee 56-9 73-9 73-4 ° 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72-1 
(02), SR ae ca 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 84-0 66-7 
1930. 
SADA 01. «0's. « 92-0 109-9 88-6 93-3 92-9 95-5 93-4 94-6 95-3 
Mebruary.cc.... 88-7 109-5 87-3 92-7 92-7 94-8 93-3 94-3 93-9 
Maren ss. !.. 2... 84-9 106-1 85-8 91-8 92-5 93-1 93-3 94-1 91-8 
21 A as A 86-3 104-2 83-4 91-2 92-4 86-8 93-0 94-0 91-2 
1! ae eee 85-3 102-6 83-0 89-7 91-4 80-6 90-8 93-5 89-7 
A a el ee 83-0 97-0 82-1 89-1 91-2 77-8 90-5 93-0 87-7 
‘ee, ee 78-5 93-5 80-8 87-6 90-8 75-8 90-4 92-8 85-3 
PMUISL atch coy . 75-1 92-1 79-9 86-6 90-7 74-4 90-5 92-2 83-7 
September...... 69-8 93-4 79-2 86-2 90-4 73-7 90-8 92-0 82-1 
MOETO DONE. Cbd... 66-7 95-3 77-5 85-6 90-0 70-5 90-9 91-3 81-0 
November...... 62-6 93-4 775 85-8 89-3 73°5 89-4 90-9 79-5 
December...... 59-3 90-5 76-9 85-2 89-0 71-6 89-4 90-3 Vir) 
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3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups 


(Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-32, with Monthly Figures for 


1930-32—-concluded. 


(1926=100:) 
Groups. 
Animals| Fibres Wood Tron Non- Non- Chemi- 
Vege- and | Textiles Wood and Ferrous | Metallic cals All 
table Their aad Poodtct It Metals | Minerals Suid Com- 
eer ene Pro- Pro- Textile and ; Pr oe and and Allied mod- 
Month. ducts AG G Their Their 


ducts. | Products.| Paper. | ducts. Products.| es: 


Products.} Products 
Numbers of Commodities Selected. 


1QTG 20) betes 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 


1926-81... 325.0 124 74 6) 44 39 15 73 73 502 
1931. 
JANUALYs. cease 57-8 88-2 75-0 81-7 88-7 69-1 89-3 88-3 75-9 
February....... 59-0 85:2 | 74-1 81-5 87-9 67-9 88-9 88-2 75:5 
Mare hincriccatexts 58-7 80-6 74-3 81-3 87-8 68-6 86-9 87-9 74-5 
April: ea Bees 59-1 77:8 74-2 80-8 87-6 66-7 86-0 87-8 73-9 
IML yiexkrearetecs ie: 58-6 72-4 74-2 80-3 87-5 63-6 84-7 86-9 72-5 
JUNO Sctow nee 57-9 70-5 74-6 79-7 87-4 62-1 84-8 86-7 71-8 
Ai eco Sowa 56-7 71-2 73:7 78-9 87-1 62-5 85-0 86-8 71-3 
RU GUST < semerrsrcere 55-3 70-9 73-2 77-9 86:8 60-9 85-0 86-3 70:5 
September...... 54-0 69-0 72-4 76-8 86-8 60-7 86-5 84-6 69-7 
Octobenyaa.re.. 54-4 68-2 11-9 17-2 87-3 63-0 86-7 85-6 69-9 
November...... 58-1 67-4 71-7 76:3 87-0 63-8 86-5 85-5 70-7 
December...... 56-4 66-4 71-8 76:7 §7:3 66-3 87- 86-6 70-4 
1952. 
PANU A oats 56-0 65-0 71-0 73-6 86-8 66-6 87-3 85-6 69-5 
He bruay<jisesi)- 56-7 62-2 70:9 73-4 86-3 62-9 | . 87-2 85-2 68:9 
Marchysy-prerne 57-5 63-2 70-8 73-2 86-3 60-2 86:3 84-0 69:0 
ATI op ae te 57-6 59-7 70-4 72-4 86:5 58-5 86-0 84-1 68-2 
AVeoe ees see 57:3 57-6 69-6 71-1 86:5 57-2 85-9 83-9 67-4 
IMMER chraey <laeins 54-7 57-0 69-3 70-5 86-6 56-6 85-9 83-5 66-4 
HULA ay, Sea 55-6 57-6 69-0 69-6 86-4 56-1 85-7 83-6 66-4 
AU pUStas Seas 55:6 58-6 69-4 69-4 86-1 57:3 85-7 83-7 66-7 
September...... 53-9 60-8 70-0 64-3 86-0 58-9 85-9 83-4 65-9 
Octoberrerrn.- 52-1 59-4 69-1 64-3 85-8 57-7 85-8 83-3 65-0 
November...... 51:8 57-9 68-6 64-4 86-0 58-2 85-5 83-9 64-7 
December...... 50:3 57-4 68-5 63-8 86-2 57-5 86-1 83-6 64-0 


4._Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According to 
Purpose, by Yearly Averages, 1914-32, and by Months, 1930-32. 


(1926= 100.) 
Consumers’ Goods. Producers’ Goods. 
Paads. Dea Producers’ Materials. ae 
AT, |BPEREORPEh Obbor: I Malin | eect Building |Manu- |, Od 
Year. Toles eee All. | and Con- | fact- Wee. 
; struction. lurers’. 
Numbers of Price Series. 
LOPS =2 5 eae es 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 236 
1926-3 loge ce eke 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 502 
OMA... ovals weterarssyete 62-7 65-2 59-7 69-7 52-0 72°) 62-9 74-3 65-5 
OUR oo. aha ds 65-6 68-6 61-8 77-0 53-1 80-2 60-5 84-8 70:4 
ORG eects © 74-7 81-7 65-8 88-1 55-7 92-5 69-6 97-9 84-3 
LORY . Merten aiershecs Bide 95-4 109-4 77-6 119-6 69-6 126-3 87-6 135-5 114°3 
TOUS. Yt See ee oe foe he 107-0 119-4 91-4 131-5 80-4 138-3 100-9} 147-2] 127-4 


Me RO ERIED tio fod. aA Mout 118-7 128-21 106-7) 139-0 90-7, 145-5 117-3] 152-2) 133-9 


ee ee ee ee 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According to 


Purpose, by Yearly Averages, 1914-1932, and by Months, 1930-32—concluded. 


(1926=100.) 
Consumers’ Goods. Producers’ Goods. 
Foods Pro: Producers’ Materials. ae 
Year and Month. All. [Beverages! Other. ] All. ducers Building | Manu- |) 7,° d- 
and Eqvip- All and C fact- ities 
Tobacco. ment. : pea aor 
struction. | urers . 
Numbers of Price Series. 
AN ce eb 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 236 
NOOB 3 bs stead cass t 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 502 
1OZ0 tee: oe, 3S tet Y 140-0 151-0 126-3 163-1 108-6 170-4 144-0 176-6 155- 
ULC PA) Its seemes aoe aan 108-0 105-4 111-4 112-8 113-8 112-6 122-8 110-2 110: 
iporaltae, (ee 6 ae ao ea 95-1 90-2 101-4 99-1 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 97: 
Re Ate ia eae 93-7 91-2 97-0 97-8 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 98 - 
VORA er eet, fees os 93 +2 90-4 96-8 99-5 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 99- 
UE Sie Sa ite et 97-2 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 102 
itr es ee oe wee aie 100-¢ 100-¢ 100-0 100-6 100-6 100-0 100-6 100-0 100 
OAT Aas. ee one not 95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-1 96-1 98-6 97 
POQR epeten ct MRE: 95-€ 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 96 
ULL hi a ics ale 94-7 100-0 91-1 96-3 94-6 96-5 99-0 95-9 95- 
ISAO hier. en sae» 89-3 93-1] 86-8] 82-8 92-9] 81-7 90-8] 79-7] 86 
TEES eas Aer Oe aie a 76-2 70-4 80-0 67-9 90-0 65-4 81-9 61-7 ibe 
NOS ete ante. of 71:3 61:5 77-9 63-1 88-7 60-2 77-2 56-5 66 
1930. 
PAMUOTIV PE). baat aa 95-2 1038-4 89-8 94-5 96-2 94-3 97-4 93-6 95 
Mebruary cc. i665: 95-0 103-8 89-4 91-8 96-2 91-5 96-6 90-4 93 
WE AMON Fe 5 othe wis cals 93-3 100-2 88-7 89-5 96-2 88-8 96-1 87-2 91 
CG) q's See ee eee 92-2 99-4 87-5 90-0 96-2 88-3 94-7 86-9 91 
Bie Tees Hse ae Sak 91-3 98-1 86-7 87-1 91-5 86-€ 92-9 85-2 89 
INO gee: Kotak k 89-5 94-2 86-4 85-0 91-4 84-3 92-2 82-5 87 
Daly eereeeceest i x 87-7 90-5 85-9 81-5 91-2 80-4 89-5 78-4 85 
Ta ao i i 86-2 87-2 85-7 79-9 91-2 78-€ 87-8 76-6 83 
BEPteEMbET...... . carson. 86-1 86-7 85-7 76-7 91-2 75:1 86-8 72-5 82 
cloner. <A. dis wat 86-0 87-0 85-4 74-6 91-2 72°8 85-6 70:0 81 
November.......... 84-5 83-9 84-9 73°4 90-9 71-4 85-7 68-2 79 
December......:... 83-2 81-0 84-6 71-3 91-5 69-0 85-0 65-5 aa 
1931 
Jaap. oleh 81-5 79-6 82-8 69-7 91-5 67-3 84-0 63-6 a0: 
MGDRUATY p04 oes ee oe 80-6 78-0 82-3 69-4 91-3 67-0 83-5 63-4 75 
UAT care AG wile at 79-2 76-2 81-2 69-0 90-6 66-6 83-8 62-8 74 
PARTITE ooo ove ancecens ae 77-7 74-5 79-8 69-2 90-6 66-8 83-6 63-1 73 
MayireS o.oo See 75:8 70-6 79-5 68-5 90-1 66-1 83-0 62-4 72 
ULE Seas ate hoes ake 75-4 68-9 79°8 68-0 89-1 65-7 82:8 61-9 “1 
UY Nase dio aon oh 75-3 69-0 79-5 67-3 89-1 64-9 82-4 61-0 71 
PAUDMER EH act Sicha stars 75-0 68-6 79-2 65-9 88-8 63-4 81-2 59-5 70 
September.......... 74-4 66-9 79-4 65-1 89-3 62-4 79-9 58-5 69 
Obtoberee ae. os 73°8 65-€ 79-3 66-3 89-3 63°7 80-0 60-1 69 
November.......... 73-9 66-2 79-0 68-1 89-2 65-7] | 79 +2 62-7 70 
December.......... 73°€ 65-4 79-0 67-4 91-1 64-8 79°3 61-6 70 
1932: 
DAGUAPV ORs, cou es se 73-1 64-5 78-9 66-5 9] -1 63-8 79°4 60-4 69 
HODIUATY. 5-5-4 cee ok 72-5 63-0 78-8 66-4 91-1 63-7 79°3 60-2 68 
WEEtrGhibe sda: oo. s es on 12D 64-2 78-0 66-0 90-8 63 +2 78°9 59-7 69 
ATMS ks SRR apes 71-3 62-4 77-3 65-4 90-7 62-6 78-7 59-0 68 
(725, oe a ito a 70-9 60-8 77-7 64-4 88-2 61-8 77-8 58-3 67 
AIST Ree ae 70-5 59-7 77-7 63-1 88-1 60-3 76°8 56-6 66 
PCy; Aen en ee cb 71-0 61-3 77-4 62-8 88-1 60-0 75°6 56°5 66 
DARIO So as8 tie ees: b 71-1 61-3 77-7 63:1 88-1 60-3 75:3 57-0 66 
September.......... 71-6 62-2 77-8 61-5 88-1 58-5 76-2 54+( 65 
SICROMOT «-5.< oe anlziowt 70-8 60-8 Tick 60-2 86-8 57-2 76°5 52-9 65 
November. .0../0.... 70-3 60-0 77°) 59-7 86-0 56-8 76-6 52-4 64 
December.......... 70-0 59-5 77°C 58-6 87-7 55-3 75-7 50-8 64 
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5.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According | 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 1915-32. 


(1926=100.) 


Numbers of 
Commodities. 

Item. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
1913-25.| 1926-31. 


Aggregate combined indexes, Raw 


and Partly Manufactured..... 107 232 72-7 . 85-1] 1138-8] 120-7] 181-5) 155-7) 107-5] 94-8 
Aggregate combined indexes, Fully 
and Chiefly Manufactured.... 129 276 71-9} 84-5] 113-7} 127-6) 132-5) 156-8] 116-7} 100-5 


Articles of Farm Origin (domestic 
and foreign) Field (grains, 


etc.)— 
(a) rey. and partly manufac- 
TOC Rass siete aba c eee ee 46 98 | 78-2} 90-3} 1380-8} 1383-0} 145-3] 176-9) 101-8) 86-3 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
GUTEC 285 arn ee Seite ees os 41 69 | 73-5} 85-6] 119-8] 136-6] 140-5} 175-8] 110-5) 95-3 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 87 167 | 73-1} 85-3} 122-2} 131-3] 189-3] 169-5) 108-4} 89-1 
Animal— 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
tured ciceN eee. eae 25 41 | 75-5) 87-5) 114-7| 1384-6) 146-6] 147-1] 104-7} 95-4 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
UUTCU 52 4S)b eee Ree oe 28 49 | 72-8) 85-8] 112-2) 126-0) 141-4] 146-3} 113-1] 96-4 
(c) Combined indexes......... 53 90 74-4] 86-3] 112-6) 129-9} 143-0} 146-6} 109-6) 95-5 
Canadian Farm Products— 
ieeiveld: (oraingy €tcs)s nae ae 20 46 | 76-9] 88-4] 134-3] 1382-0} 142-4] 166-5] 100-3] 81-3 
DRA ATI eee 2 ete 16 13 | 79-2] 92-3} 119-2] 134-3) 152-0) 149-5] 108-1] 98-8 
3. Combined indexes........... 36 59 | 77-6] 89-6] 129-8] 182-7) 145-3] 161-4} 102-6) 86-6 
Articles of Marine Origin— ; 
(a) re and partly manufac- 
Rei ei ode ee 2 5 | 72-7] 80-6) 99-5) 119-1] 127-8] 133-7} 91-6} 90-2 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
UPC, hee ee a ey 6 11 | 62-7] 66-3] 85-6) 109-2] 111-3] 106-9} 91-6] 92-2 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 8 16 | 64-6} 69-0} 88-1) 111-1) 114-3] 111-7) 91-6) 91-9 
Articles of Forest Origin— 
(a) oe and partly manufac- 
JOYS eae ree Sep aiows My EL a 16 31 | 57-1) 66-3) 80-0} 89-3] 111-4} 156-9} 123-4] 106-0 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
LADD {2X6 lego Res. ba coe ee) Sertin, aANS 5 21 | 54-8) 56-4) 72-4} 88-6} 104-2] 146-4] 148-6] 107-4 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 21 52 | 56-5) 64-0] 78-2) 89-1) 109-6} 154-4} 129-4} 106-3 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) ee and partly manufac- 
POCe f.c.. Oy: eas «ska ee 18 57 | 68-4) 83-3} 99-4} 103-8] 105-3] 125-2) 111-5) 1038-4 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
GU OCU. V Ge can hee, peta sd ane eas 49 126 71-8] 87-1] 113-7} 123-2} 121-7} 142-6} 123-3) 108-8 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 67 183 68-3] 81-4] 102-6] 111-3] 112-4] 131-4] 117-6] 105-8 
Item. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 19381. | 1932. 
Aggregate combined indexes, Raw and 
Partly Manufactured........... 91-1] 94-8] 100-8} 100-0} 99-9} 97-4} 97-5} 82-2) 61-9} 55-0 
Aggregate comb‘ned indexes, Fully and 
Chiefly Manufactured........... 103-1} 101-9} 103-8} 100-0] 96-5) 95-0} 98-0) 87-3) 74-8] 69-8 


Articles of Farm Origin (domestic and 
foreign) Field (grains, etc.)— 


(a) Raw and partly manufactured..| 83-6} 89-4] 100-6] 100-0} 99-0] 90-2} 89-5] 67-4] 44-0] 41-0 

(6) Fully and chiefly manufactured.| 101-1] 102-7] 106-9] 100-0] 96-9] 93-9] 90-7} 84-0} 69-5] 67-1 
:f (c) canned INGEXeS GE hs 89-3] 93-9} 102-3] 100-0} 97-9} 92-2) 90-1] 76-3} 57-7] 55-1 

nimal— 

(a) Raw and partly manufactured..| 90-9} 91-5] 100-5} 100-0} 106-6] 114-7) 114-7] 103-7] 76-8] 59-9 

(6) Fully and chiefly manufactured.} 99-5) 90-4] 100-6] 100-0} 95-8} 97-7) 98-5} 89-4] 71-6} 61-1 

(¢c)' Combined indexes .....25.....- 95-6} 92-0} 100-6} 100-0} 100-5} 105-1] 105-5} 95-6) 73-9) 60-6 
Canadian Farm Products— 

je Bieldi (srains, ete.) eeu ae oe ae 73-3} 82-6} 98-1] 100-0] 99-9} 92-6} 93-8] 70-0] 43-6} 41-1 

DamAm Tineke, coe 5 kee or. eae 94-9} 96-9} 105-4] 100-0} 105-7} 114-3] 112-5) 102-9} 77-6] 60:7 

oe Combinedsndexesi.. eae oes 79-8] 86-9] 100-8} 100-0} 102-1] 100-7} 100-8} 82-38] 56-3) 48-4 
Articles of Marine Origin— 

(a) Raw and partly manufactured..} 99-5] 95-8) 94-4! 100-0} 96-7] 91-5} 96-8) 86-9] 70-3} 56-2 

(6) Fully and chiefly manufactured.| 80-1] 91-8] 99-1] 100-0} 101-5] 104-0] 108-5] 98-4} 77-6] 66-6 

(c) Combined indexes .-.90.8..2-9. 83-6} 92-5} 98-3} 100-0] 100-2} 100-6] 105-3] 95-3] 75-6] 63-8 
Articles of Forest Origin— 

(a) Raw and partly manufactured..| 113-1] 104-7] 100-3] 100-0] 97-0} 99-4] 100-5} 90-9] 79-4] 69-6 ; 

(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured.| 112-6] 110-1] 105-9] 100-0} 99-5} 97-9) 87-8] 86-4] 78-7| 68-9 

(c) Combined indexes ......2...... 113-0} 105-9] 101-6} 100-0} 98-3} 98-6} 93-7} 88-5} 79-0] 69-2 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 

(a) Raw and partly manufactured..| 105-5} 101-7} 101-8) 100-0] 94-6] 91-2] 92-7] 86-1] 77-9} 77-0 

(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured.| 107-4] 107-0] 101-6} 100-0] 94-6} 91-8] 92:8] 90-3] 85-1] 84-8 

(¢) Combined indexes .. 4 ....0< 6: 105-8} 104-6} 101-6] 100-0} 94-6] 91-5] 92-8} 88-4] 81-9} 81-3 
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6.— Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1926-32. 


(1926=100.) 
Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May.| June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Aggregate combined in- 
dexes, Raw and 
Partly Manufactured 
NP a! nes ees eee 106-0} 103-6] 101-7) 102-2) 99-7) 99-2} 99-8} 97-6] 97-3] 98-3] 97-4] 98-2 
LOD TS OER. cab gels «HO. 98-8) 98-5} 98-4} 99-0] 101-4; 162-2) 102-0} 100-9} 98-8) 99-5} 100-0} 100-8 
1UD8 Soe a ESS cab oeees 5 100-3} 99-4] 101-4] 102-4] 100-9} 98-8} 96-2} 93-7) 93-8] 94-9) 94-4} 94-0 
12 UM: Serle Cinch a ch, Ses 94-2} 96-2} 96-6] 94-7) 93-0] 92-9] 101-€] 102-3} 101-8} 100-5} 97-2} 98-9 
LOB Gases Sac ox B cdere os 97-6] 94-0] 89-8} 90-3) 88-5) 94-€} 80-C| 77-1} 74-0] 73-3] 70-4] 67-3 
MORON Dans eGR oie oes 66-4] 65-8! 64-4] 64-1] 62-7] 61-2] 60-4] 59-5) 58-5) 59-7} 61-4) 60-2 
WUS2 Rees ¥b, jae ose ess 59-4| 58-7) 58-0] 56-8] 55-4) 53-8] 54-6] 54-7} 54-2) 52-5| 52-2) 51-0 
Aggregate combined in- 
dexes, Fully and 
Chiefly Manufac- 
tured— 
NOD Ge Meeac dts ao feck aca 103-0} 102-1) 101-5} 100-5} 99-8] 100-1} 99-7] 99-3} 98-6) 98-1) 97-4) 97-5 
NCO ele 5 oa eeree Cerone 97:5} 97-3] 97-0] 96-9! 96-5] 96-3) 96-8] 96-3) 96-4) 96-4) 95-9) 96-0 
MOD Se. Mara st Dots shes aes 95-6} 95-4) 95-7) 95-7] 95-3] 95-3) 94-8] 95-0} 95-1) 94-6) 94-2) 93-8 
ADD eaten Peers tate lila ahek 92-6] 93-1} 93-2} 92-4) 91-1] 91-1] 93-1] 94-5} 94-1) 938-7) 93-5) 938-2 
103 (ie Beye Oe Ti, dee 92-6} 92-3) 91-3] 90-0] 88-9} 87-2} 85-8} 85-4] 84-8} 83-9) 82-8) 81-5 
IRC See ee ae eS 79-0| 78-6) 78-0} 76-5| 74-5) 74-0] 74-1] 73-2) 72-4) 72-2) 72-7) 72-6 
NOS a mi Jt aieisin «dake ke 71-3) 70-7| 71-5} 70-9! 70-3] 69-4) 69-5] 70-2] 69-3] 68-8] 68-3] 67-8 
I, Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (domestic and 
foreign)— 
A. Field (grains, fruits, 
cotton, ete.)— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
NO 2G Ae ee. FIX BUS 3, dicts 109-4} 104-6] 100-7| 105-3} 102-4] 10026} 101-9] 98-0} 95-6] 96-7} 95-3) 93-7 
OPH SES ae ae 92-9] 93-7] 95-4] 97-1] 104-5} 107-1] 106-3] 104-0] 97-9} 96-8] 96-9} 95-5 
Nass Bes ee See o ee eee ee 95-3) 94-1] 97-7] 101-1] 101-4} 94-7] 89-6) 83-1] 81-0} 83-4} 82-0) 80-9 
has ee ores cient char eset 09 83-0} 87-7] 86-4} 83-7] 80-4} 81-2] 99-9] 100-7] 98-4} 94-3} 89-0} 90-1 
LOS Geers asi siex nd eee 34 86-7} 81-3) 75-9} 78-3] 77-2! 74-8] 68-4] 63-9] 56-5} 58-8) 49-1] 44-2 
a ee peice A Geos 43-4) 45-3) 44-7] 45-9] 45-8! 45-7) 44-3] 42-3) 41-1] 42-9} 46-6) 43-7 
ROB ie erp ites ifs state lobes 43-0] 48-8] 43-8] 43-5] 43-4) 40-5} 42-5) 42-7] 40-3) 387-8} 37-3] 34-4 
Fully and chiefly manu- 
factured— 
OZ Gee he aah ann det 105-3} 103-1} 100-9] 100-6] 101-2] 100-1} 98-8] 98-5} 97-2] 96-7) 96-5) 96-5 
Dee Bic ioe CON Se 96-6} 97-0) 95-9! 96-2) 97-4) 98-5) 98-5] 97-5] 96-7} 96-7] 96-2} 96-5 
VOD NG te. cate aw a 96-0} 95-6] 96-2] 97-6] 97-4] 95-6] 93-8} 92-3] 91-2} 90-7) 90-4] 90-3 
NO etre cs ain se 89-6} 90-5) 89-6} 88-3] 86-7] 86-7| 90-5] 93-8] 94-2} 93-8) 92-9} 92-7 
BOS (RRS. Me se rod leva ac 92-0] 91-0] 89-3} 88-2] 87-1] 85-2] 83-3] 82-5) 80-2) 78-1] 75-8) 74-4 
AY Bie, te See eae mere 71-8} 71-9] 71-8] 71-4] 70:4] 69-5] 68-7] 67-7] 66-7} 66-6) 69-0} 68-6 
LOS D rea B Meck RRS & were 68:1] 68-2} 68-8} 68-7} 67-9] 66:5] 66-5) 67-1] 66-6) 65-9} 66-0] 65-3 
Combined. indexes— 
BO2G6 SM aR a victele eae 107-2} 103-8] 100-8] 102-8] 101-7] 100-0] 100-2} 98-3} 96-5} 96-7] 95-9) 95-2 
POD Tein etic Biotia fe. 94-9] 95-5} 95-7) 96-6] 100-7] 102-5] 102-1] 100-5] 97-2] 96-7} 96-5} 96-0 
LOTR ee See Cae . atk eek 95-7} 94-9] 96-9} 99-2] 99-2} ¢€5-2} 91-9] 88-1] 86-5] 87-3) 86-5) 86-0 
MO 2G) tee tess o> oe as SR fr Sate 86-6] 89-2} 88-1] 86-2] 83-8] 84-2} 94-8] 97-0} 96-1] 94-0} 91-1) 91-5 
TEST Seen tiated ote 89-6] 86-5] 83-1} 83-6] 82-5} 80-4] 76-4] 73-9] 69-3] 66-7] 63-5) 60-5 
RCRD tine, eae re ey oe 58-71 59-6]. 59-3) 59-6] 59-0] 58-5] 57-4) 56-0] 54-9] 55-7) 58-7) 57-1 
Oo tear th frais oes 2s 56-5| 56-9] 57-3] 57-1] 56-6] 54-5) 55-4] 55-8} 54-5) 52-9) 652-8) 51-0 
B. Animal— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
CEU ae ate ees CR Pee 104-3] 103-0} 103-7] 100-2! 95-5] $7-4] 95-5) 94-5) 97-8} 101-2} 100-2] 104-2 
RA? Le eet ct eh os oe 108-4} 106-3] 105-8]-106-8] 102-9} 102-1) 102-1] 102-3] 106-2} 109-5} 111-8) 117-6 
RODS pee sed RE viel Balok 117-2) 115-9] 117-4] 115-2] 108-9] 111-3] 111-8] 113-0] 116-3] 116-6} 116-8] 116-8 
LEP ALS pkg ee ean 113-3] 112-8} 114-9] 113-4] 114-0] 112-1] 111-9} 118-0] 115-6] 118-4) 115-3} 119-8 
USO A tate Pe ite 121-1] 117-8] 112-1] 111-9] 110-1] 99-7] 95-0} 938-2) 94-2} 98-4) 95-9] 93-4 
TENE AOS Sees eee Cori eRGeOl Sa-4 2 Ste tla 77Oll onl Gorsls To Olena er ebol 7 L-0' #698 
ONE TUE setts Sete s\o3,8 « % 68-9] 65-3] 64-3! 60-7| 57-6] 57-4) 57-4) 57-2) 59-4) 57-7] 56-6) 57-6 
Fully and chiefly man- 
ufactured— 
HOPG ee: Gee GD Cae 103-7] 103-8] 104-5] 101-3] 97-2) 100-1] 100-4] 99-3} 98-5) 97-1) 95-7) 96-5 
ROL Gare, 2 eee chen 97-0} 96-3] 97-2] 96-7| 94-5] 93-1] 93-0) 94-8] 96-8] 97-1] 96-3] 96-2 
YAS Bis he ence 95-9| 95-4] 95-9] 93-9] 92-6] 96-0} 98-4] 101-1} 103-3] 101-7) 100-3) 98-7 
TIO Z. 0 iets, hance wis dees, 98-9} 99-9] 101-0] 100-4] 97-3} 96-9} 98-6} 99-5| 97-3) 97-1] 97-4] 96-7 
1 Ue eee es a es 95-6] 96-1} 95-2] 92-6} 90-7) 87-5} 85-4] 85-3! 86-7] 86-6) 86-6] 88-9 
Ts iark* Bree ws ee eo. + 81-7| 80-3] 77-8] 75-2|° 69-7} 69-3] 71-1] 69-6] 67-4] 66-4]. 65-2) 64-8 
JSS ose ey, gee eee 63-11 61-2} 63-51 61-41 59-2) 58-21 59-01 61-21 63-3} 62-8| 60-6) 59-7 
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6.— Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According - 


to Origin and Degree of manufacture, by Months, 1926-32—continued. 
(1926= 100.) 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (domestic and 
foreign)—concluded. 

PR. Animal— 

Beer indexes—- 

9 


DOM PERRO Ses ence 104-C} 103-5] 104-2} 100-&] 96-5) 98-9} 98-38] 97-2) 98-2] 98-9] 97-7) 99-8 
TOD Oe Sat, he ccate eee 101-9} 100-¢} 101-S} 101-1} 100-1} 97-0} 96-9} $7-1) 100-9} 102-5} 103-1) 105-5 
ODS ete eines bend een 105-1) 104-5] 105-2] 103-1) 99-7} 102-6] 104-2) 106-3] 108-9} 108-2) 107-5} 106-5 
EAE rs nk eR Rt, re tno 105-1} 105-5} 107-C| 106-0} 104-5) 103-5} 104-4) 105-4) 105-2! 106-3] 105-2] 106-7 
1980 Sat. Meant oe 106-7| 105:5} 103-G] 101-C} 99-1} 92-8] 89-6) 88-7] 90-C} 91-7) 90-6] 88-0 
1193 LPR Ts te oy ee 86-2) 83-2] 80221 “77°8) 72-9) 70-81” 71-6) U71= 2) 692i" 16824) 672 Te 67-0 
OSD RET FO ERY 65-€] 63-C} 63-8] 61-1} 58-5) 57-9] 58-3] 59-5} 61-€] 60-€) 58-9] 58-8 

IT. Articles of Marine 

Origin— 

Raw and partly manv- 
factured— 

1926887 Ste ee eee 91-C} 92-7] 92-8] 90-8] 104-1} 101-1] 101-4} 98-7] 101-2] 106-¢] 108-9} 111-9 

ROS FEE Seo nt ey a A 102-3} 98-2} 90-S| 90-6} 101-4} 95-2} 92-2) 91-7] 100-2] 108-4} 104-4] 93-4 

LOZS AG Sere some eree 92-7] 92-7] 75-1) 74-7) 95-8] 77-4) 80-Q) 91-€) 105-3] 106-1} 116-5] 118-5 

OZONE 3 ee ie. Seep 101-3) 95-C} 96-9] 89-7) 92-2] 91-1] 93-2] 91-8) 96-2] 107-7] 107-7) 99:6 

TOS ORS agents: Henne: 101-7} 98-1] 83-3] 80-C} 82-6} 86-C} 83-C] 70-9} 87-1] 97-S| 90-8} 81-7 

POSURE ee ey ee 80-S| 72-S| 72-S] 68-8) 63-8] 64-2] 60:7] 64-7] 69-6] 76-€] 77-7) 69-5 

103 2 eRe SE ee 65-5] 61-5] 58-8] 59-5] 59-C} 50-7] 50-4) 48-6] 54-4] 55-6] 56-5) 54-5 
Fully and chiefly 

manufactured— 

O26 i alia. 101-C| 97-7] 99-1] 100-4] 98-€| 98-&} 100-2] 100-8} 100-5] 100-$| 101-4] 100:7 

LOO SIS Heike seem: 101-4} 101-4] 100-S} 101-€] 101-€) 102-3] 101-7] 101-9} 102-2} 103-2] 101-2] 99-9 

19287 Cease 100-C} 1038-C} 101-€| 102-7) 102-¢) 103-S$]) 103-8] 103-€] 105-2] 107-7] 107-1] 105-6 

1920 36 -Aeeeet, eles 107-2] 107-¢} 108-€| 108-€] 107-¢] 107-1] 107-0} 107-1] 109-C} 111-4] 110-5} 109-7 

LOSOWE: Sates See ee 106-C| 105-C} 102-7} 100-2] 98-&] 98-1) 97-1; 94-7] 92-S) 95-@] 92-5] 89-0 

LOSI Oe Sie Ae ee: 86-2] 84-6) 76-2! 76-1] 74-2) 75-8] 76-C| 75-2] 74-S) 74-8] 72-5) 72-4 

TOS DBRS y, Bete. ae ee 71-1] 69-4} 69-5] 67-4] 67-9] 66-1] 66-7] 64-5] 63-2) 63-7] 65-Cl 62-1 
Combined indexes— 

LOZ eer ee eos. 98-3] 96-€]- 97-3] 97-&| 100 2} 99-4] 1C0 &] 100-2] 100-7] 102-4] 1€3-4]} 103-7 

LOD 7S, Hele 101-€] 100-5} 98-2] 98-€} 101-7] 100-4} 99-1] 99-1] 101-7] 104-7} 1(2-1] 98-1 

LOD 8 aie eer Pore 98-(} 100-2} 94-2] 95-1) 101-C] 96-7) 97-4] 100-2] 105-2] 107-8] 109-€} 107-7 

[929Re*. RG. 2 ay 105-€} 104-4] 105-4) 103-C] 103-€) 102-2} 103-2] 103-C} 105-6} 110-4] 109-7) 107-0 

LOSOPRR Ssh rors oe, ae 104-€| 103-1] 97-4} 94-8} 94-C} 94-8] 93-3) 88-3] 91-8] 95-8] 92-C] 87-0 

193 Ves Mater ede ae 84-8] “81-41 75-3) 74-1) 71-4]. 72-7) 71-9) 72°41) 73-8) ("75*2) “73-Gi 5 71e6 

LOS DF Benes ete ie eoeee. 69-6] 67-3] 66-5) 65-2} 65-£] 61-9} 62-3] 60-2} 60-8] 61-8) 62-7] 60-0 

III. Articles of Forest 

Origin— 

Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 

TOD Gear iat ee 101-2} 101-4] 100-8} 100-£] 100-4} 100-2] 101-2} 100-3] 100-4} 97-8] 97-4] 97-8 

192 (eee ee ee 97-S| 96-¢| 97-6] 96-4) 96-C] 95-$| 97-S] 97-7) 97-€| 97-4] 97-2] 97-2 

LOD See: aot ee 96-7| 96-9} 97-6] 97-8) 98-C} 98-2! 100-4} 101-2) 102-1) 101-1} 101-é} 100-7 

192 Orr Ee eee ee 100 3] 100-7} 102-7) 102-C) 101-1} 100-8] 100-7) 100-8} 100-1) 98-&] 98-9} 99-2 

LOSOM te ee ee 99-2] 98-1) 96-8] 95-C] 93-5] 92-4) 89-1] 86-9] 86-2] 85-C| 85-21 84-1 

LOS (Ree Ee ee pee ee 83-&| 83-4] 83-8] 83-4) 81-7] 80-6) 79-0] 77-1) 75-1] 76-2! 74-5] 75-6 

I HUAP yeas SNicnaiee cede 74-4| 74-3] 73-5) 72-&| 69-9] 68-€] 66-9] 66-4] 67-2] 67-4] 67-€1 66-2 
Fally and chiefly 

manufactured— 
1 FA Gee nd SRNR tn Al co 100-2] 100-1] 100-1} 100-1} 100-1] 100-1] 99-S} 99-9) 99-$} 99-S] 100-2] 100-2 

[Rar ct cie Mae ly Mesto 99-8] 99-5} 99-5] 99-5! 99-5) 99-5] 99-5) 99-5} 99-5) 99-2] 99-£| 99-6 

LOS eee eee 99-7] 99-7] 99-7) 99-7] 99-7) 99-€] 96-1] 96-1] 96-1] 96-2] 96-2) 95-2 

192GhE eee ware eee 87-2] 87-8] 87-8] 87-8! 87-8 87-8] 87-7] 87-7] 87-7) 87-7) 87-7] 87-7 

LOSQ ee ee ten 87-€| 87-5) 87-5] 87-5! 86-0] 86-C} 85-&| 85:8} 85-8) 85-&| 85-8! 85-9 

LOSE Te eae eee 79-7| 79-6) 79-4] 79-2] 79-Q] 78-8] 78-6) 78-4] 78-2] 78-0] 77-8] 77-7 

1 OS as Bere sR ft 72-9] 72-8] °72-°7| 72:5] 72-40 723] 72-2) | 72':21 - 62-11 (62-C) 6250) Gree 
Combined indexes— 

THUD AS ace t Spee tae tee. Br 100-7} 100-7] 100-4} 100-2] 100-2} 100-2) 100-5} 100-1] 100-1} 98-§S} 98-&| 99-0 

TRE hs pte eaRR De TOR ie eas 98-9] 98-3} 98-2] 98-1] 97-9] 97-8] 98-8] 98-7} 98-6] 98-5] 98-4] 98-5 

ODS tas: Sees: 98-3] 98-4] 98-7] 98-8} 98-9} 98-G} 98-1] 98-5} 98-9] 98-5] 98-€| 98:3 

1 ASUS le, ek «ane ean Rene 93-6] 93-8} 94-7] 94-4] 94-0] 93-9] 93-8] 93-8] 93-5] 92-9] 92-9] 93-1 

LOS 00 ree ere ae 93-1} 92-4} 91-6] 91-0} 89-5} 89-0] 87-3] 86-3} 86-0} 85-4] 85-5} 85-1 

LOSI e eee ee 81-6] 81-4] 81-2} 81-2} 80-3} 79-6] 78-8] 77-8] 76-8) 77-2] 76-8) 76-7 

193 20eea eee wer ete 73-6] 73:5] 73-1] 72-5] 71-2} 70-6} 69-7) 69-5} 64-5] 64-5} 64-6] 63-9 


a a ee ee 
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6.—Weizhted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1926-32—concluded. 


(1926=100.) 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


IV. Articles of Mineral 


Origin— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
(DEA \gerebraer se serra ee 102-8] 103-2) 102-€] 98-4) 97-6) 98-8} 99-3} 99-4| 99-1] 98-6) 98-5) 101-7 
ODT DR Pee es, Fete 101-3} 101-6} 97-3) 94-8} 94-G} 93-3] 92-9} 92-9] 91-6} 98-3] 93-0) 93-6 
LORS ae aN, de. 92-C]} 92-0} 91-9} 91-5) 90-4} 90-6} 90-1) 90-5) 90-8] 91-0) 91-2) 92-2 
LCA e eiinch nae de INGA 92-7| 92-7] 94-4] 93-8] 92-1) 92-7] 92-7) 92-6] 92-7] 92-4) 92-0) 92-5 
POSOA- Reriats. ete: 92-2} 91-9} 90-4] 89-5) 85-6) 84-8] 84-3] 84-2] 84-3] 83-2) 81-9] 81-7 
Aloe ete ger a te Ae 80-G| 80-2] 79-0} 77-4] 76-4] 75-¢) 75-4) 75-6] 76-4] 78-1] 78-8) 81-1 
OSU Ae ane ae 80-€| 79-&| 77-7| 77-3) 75-8] 75-8) 75-6) 76-3} 76-4) 75-8] 76-3) 77-1 
Fully and chiefly 
manufactured— 
LODOW Eee. erasers erat 99-7} 100-2} 100-4} 99-8} 100-G] 100-2] 100-2) 100-2] 100-2} 100-3} 99-0] 98-9 
MOR raat ca. Sales siek oe 97-8| 97-5] 96-8] 96-7| 95-6] 93-8] 93-6] 93-5} 93-1] 92-8] 92-5) 92-6 
OAS Se Soak eda ates 91-S| 91-9] 91-7] 91-4} 91-3}, 90-S} 91-1) 91-7) 91-7] 91-9) 92-1] 92-3 
PAL IS Se ole Nip oti 92-8] 92-2} 92-7] 92-1) 93-0] 93-2) 93-7) 98-3] 92-7] 91-8] 92-2) 92-1 
TOR ORE sede? hikes 92-2) 92-C] 91-8 91-1} 90-8} 90-8] 89-9} 89-8) 89-6] 89-2) 88-7) 88-2 
(160/851 So A tra het a a 87-8] 87-4] 88-4] 85-€] 84-3] 84-C} 84-C} 83-8] 84-4) 84-7) 84-6) 85-2 
LOR Mie a AS Cele 85-1| 84-5] 84-4] 84-5] 85-3) 85-4] 85-1] 84-9] 85-0) 84-8] 84-6] 84-6 
Combined indexes— 
NOZG Lean eee, 2° ee) 101-1} 101-5} 101-4} 99-2] 98-9] 99-6} 99-8} 99-8] 99-7) 99-5) 98-8] 100-2 
PANS ee 3 i 99-4) 99-1] 97-C} 95-9} 94-€] 93-6) 93-3] 93-2] 92-4) 98-0} 92-7) 93-0 
LON Ne oat 91-9} 91-9} 91-8} 91-4} 90-S} 90-8} 90-7} 92-2} 92-3] 91-4) 92-3) 91-5 
ROD Orpen he were) be 92-8] 92-4) 93-5] 92-6} 92-6} 93-0] 938-8] 93-0] 92-7] 92-1} 92-1) 92-3 
SAG Uie-d HONS imeem arr Brea 92-2} 92-C| 91-2} 90-4) 88-5) 87-8) 87-4] 87-3] 87-2] 86-5) 85-7) 85-3 
Uy aes em sterol Ope 84-7| 84-2] 84-2] 81-9} 80-8] 80-2) 80-2} 80-1} 80-8} 81-7] 82-0) 83-4 
BOSS spas Pie ee soe 83-1] 82-4) 81-4] 81-2] 81-1} 81-1) 80-9} 81-1] 81-2} 80-8) 80-9) 81-2 


Section 2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of Labour. Resultant 
series of index numbers are computed from different points of view. The computa- 
tions of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in the cost of living 
for workingmen in cities. They are constructed from family budgets, principally 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel and rent published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually since 1911; in addition, figures are included 
for clothing and sundry items and further data for fuel, light and rent. The Labour 
Department aims by this method to have a basis for computation that can be 
readily applied to the data for any given locality or district at any time, or for any 
class of labour, for instance, coal miners, who usually do not live in cities. Index 
numbers of retail prices and costs of living issued by the Bureau are constructed 
from a more general point of view, having for their object the measurement of the 
general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being 
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so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of wholesale prices. Cal- 
culated as they are on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total consumption of each 
commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes 
in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of any 
particular class or section. 


In the Bureau’s index, 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by 
100 to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in this 
chapter. A description of the system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups 
and groups, and of the method of construction of this index number was given at 
pp. 812-818 of the 1931 Year Book. The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for 
both cost of living and wages index numbers. As will be seen from Table 7, the 
general cost of living again declined sharply during 1932, the annual index for that 
year being 82-0 as compared with 89-6 for 1931. The fall in the food index from 
69-6 to 64-0 between January and December (inclusive), 1932, and the drop in 
the clothing index from 76-4 to 69-2, continued to be the factors chiefly responsible - 
for the decline. Rentals reacted further from 99-3 to 90-0 during the year. Changes 
in the fuel and sundries indexes were of lesser proportions. 


7.—_Index Numbers of Canadian Retail Prices, on the New Base, 1914-32. 


(1926 =100) 

Venu Indecst| “index orteinteee |eteiee tr ines eee 
LGIdiGhs oa. tasems ste ae, Aaa SR 68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
Ly Lk eee ear eee rarer rir were. 69-5 63-2 60-3 69-6 66-9 67-3 
glace... Mot oe ame eee 77-5 64-5 60-9 79-7 70-2 72-5 
1917. .:...00..y ROLE, 100-0 71-7 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
NOL GOR adin Dis. fant a oe 114-6 78-9 69-2 | 109-5 86-1 97-4 
1910. eects setae 7 tase! tea 122-5 86-2 75-6 | 125-9 95-4 | 107-2 
TOR0INES noe owt al ee 141-1 | 102-6 g6-5 | 153-2 | 104-0 | 124-2 
COGS ees Cn ee 107-9 | 109-2 g4-2 | 124-7 | 106-0 | 109-2 
lop eae Ahk. 5. or net ea! 91-4 | 104-6 98-1 | 105-7 | 1060 | “fom 
Co a ee en ee Tee Tk Oe ae 92-1 | 104-6 | 100-6 | 104-4 | 105-3 |* 100-0 
1604. eo hematheeventee  keie koa, Coe 90-7 |: 202-0 | 108-3 |: 101-0; | setcase 98-0 
ya a ere fer ak 04:71 9100-020) 101-3" Pi AGt- Gee Joie 99-3 
$926 hoe ial cp ca ie 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
TODTSEER soot Dea i exe eames 98-1 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 
HOS dome. a: 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 98-8 98-9 
COLY e eRE  a i. ere 101-0 96-4 | 103-3 96-9 99-0 99-9 
(O50 tae sae Le 98-6 95:7 | 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-2 
0 Cat Mee PRs een we 77:3 94-2 | 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 
1000 Get atime re arti Meee Bl 64-3 91-7 94-7 72:8 96-8 82-0 


mal 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, by Months, 1930, 
1931, 1932 and January-May, 1933. 


(1926=100) 

Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries Total 
Year and Month. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 

1930. 
GUAUIAT. Viciciefass/os b-G28cla-0's os stahs, © 08 Oe ai 106-5 96-6 105-5 96-5 99-7 102-1 
PiSTan MeV cee cas Seok seis ere 106-0 96-6 105-5 95-9 99-6 101-9 
LN Saer cl ee ier a Aller ees oe tte eee te 104-8 96-7 105-5 95-9 99-6 101-5 
WES, NORM BAA GRR UOAA oeptieatile: Hi a ee Spee ee as 2 101-1 96-5 105-5 95-9 99-7 100-4 
SONG, DRE. SSRI RS, MAURER > Pie seca Sea Seam, B 100-7 95-1 106-5 95-0 99-6 100-2 
Jeet. Eee ees. Shee SAREE. a Saath 100-4 94-9 106-5 95-0 99-6 100-2 
Anil aZsc aes ys eeatAge Geeta eal on Waa itd 98-5 94-8 106-5 95-0 99-6 99-5 
WALL EOS ay anced twedenns sd Src de cemeceentsiigctlen Sronersiiwaranertrede 96-3 95-1 106-5 95-0 99-6 98-9 
WEDEGMUOEE Rea coke eote econ sor Wo eslst as oa 93-1 95-1 106-5 91-6 99-3 97-2 
OCLOUCES eat one leks Roads ot ae SO es 92-8 95-7 105-5 91-6 99-3 97-0 
ISEGRESTTON OOS AB teas eT Dock OSE ERS 92-6 95-7 105-5 91-6 99-1 96-9 
2S ASS oe Ai See Gear eer 91-5 95-7 105-5 88-3 98-9 95-9 
1930 Averages............... $8-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 99.2 

1931 
ar aeeaee Pe aE, 5 Bue al AS oo the Sa 89-1 95-1 105-5 88-3 98-0 94-9 
MOaR Ire isy Mt Pees {7 KOT tet OC et eee Ne 85-6 95-2 105-5 88-3 98-0 93-9 
iauehmemr tse Th Mobis Pee bade oe 82-8 95-2 105-5 84-7 97-4 92-2 
ES SbeU IE Ce CaN) Gib pte Rens ce oe cee eae ie areca 80-5 95-1 105-5 84-7 97-4 91-5 
Nie ee ae Sith ee ae ek ak aes eas Pee ons 77-7 93-6 103 -3 84-7 97-4 90-2 
Uiier ASS MEME | LOE ME auld. cab Sethian 75-0 93-3 103-3 81-1 97-3 88-7 
JUub ae Bs Moe ae eee aS Pe a 74-7 93-1 103-3 81-1 97-3 88-6 
PMUIMS TERE ake elt: «lens ab ars etee Sh tae nhs 75-5 94-2 103-3 81-1 97-3 88-9 
SERLeMeL?. te fase. see .se cadidatls felt fee e 73-5 93-5 103-3 78-6 97-2 87-7 
Mito polite tant ee ass elo eesha aaa. 71-4 93-9 99-3 78-6 97-2 86-3 
“ISN Gye) 36 CYS1 eee Re» eg Rd yf ue) 94-1 99-3 78-6 97-2 86-4 
HMOcembere . teehee bee Shee Ge LE RS 71-2 93-9 99-3 76-4 97-1 85-9 
1931 Averages............... 17-3 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 

1932. 
CECH toee Bhi on BREA Sep nee Be eas aCe 69-6 93-9 99-3 76-4 97-1 85-4 
MeDETARy: S. Spe. than dy thant coe eta 66-5 93-8 99-3 76-4 97-1 84-4 
RiUSIROLN, © PCIe ee eee cape tn ts hes Meee ee 66-0 93-6 99-3 74-5 96-8 83-9 
TG Oo PES US eee ae CRY ORT ee 65-4 92-8 99-3 74-5 97-0 83-7 
Niele eeeraey ep spins Ant cae aerate ay fewer ee 62-9 91-0 93-9 74-5 97-1 81-8 
RTECS a A lela ech aa ltao a bck shineirevesouduanSovaes<ats 62-1 90-9 93-9 71-9 96-9 81-0 
RE Pe oe. a oelte vat etAn ae comiek 61-4 90-7 93-9 71-9 96-8 80-8 
LTTE oa, cee, Ea meee Danie: arise ar? 63-5 91-8 93-9 71:9 95-8 81-4 
SEDiCLOWOns met. be-bbis Sis BE: Sees 63-0 91-7 93-9 70-7 96-7 81-1 
(YE PEL SCTE: ollie, eesti ai ke NE an tans Dane 63-6 90-7 90-0 70-7 96-7 80-4 
DnmeateOGM ace aries ook ne a cde wah eh ha seek 63-9 90-4 90-0 70:7 96-6 80-4 
HDecommiberms seer Cd os ake date Dkk dba 64-0 89-3 90-0 69-2 96-4 80-0 
1932 Averages............... 64-3 91-7 94-7 72-8 96-8 82-0 

1933. 
SUBTLE A, ee Ba Se Pee bearers 62-8 89-3 90-0 69-2 96-4 79-7 
[OPS CT irsi5)g gee 2 ak eek ae ee ee eee eae 60-6 89-3 90-0 69-2 96-2 79-0 
ENTE. 0 a ae, Ce ci Bee 5 eee 60-4 88-9 90-0 66-5 96-0 78-4 
Joel, oe Se a Ses See eee 61-3 88-8 90-0 66-5 96-0 78-6 
Dae pe ts. Sebiaee cost Dow utees 2s Uhhh at 61-9 88-5 84-0 66-5 96-0 77-6 


The Family Budget.—A family budget constructed by the Department of 
Labour appears regularly in the Labour Gazette. This budget material has been used 
by the Bureau to obtain the tables which follow. 
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Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1920. 


and in each of the years from 1923-32. These numbers are weighted by the quanti- 
ties used by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly family budget. 
Table 10 gives the group indexes by provinces. An examination of the tables 
reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting, and rent, 
over the period shown. 


9.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, for 
Sixty Cities in Canada, 1920, 1923-32. 


Commodity. Unit. | 1920. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1981. | 19382, 


—_—— |_| | ff | ee" 


Staple Foods— 


Beef, sirloin steak...| 1 1b. 0-389) 0-283} 0-280) 0-285} 0-294] 0-308} 0-345) 0-363} 0-356) 0-286) 0-206 
Beef, chuck roast....| 1 “ 0-251) 0-152} 0-148) 0-152} 0-160) 0-172} 0-206) 0-227) 0-221) 0-158) 0-109 


Veal; ronst sete: a. san 0-274] 0-182} 0-179) 0-182] 0-193) 0-203} 0-226) 0-245) 0-239) 0-183) 0-122 
Mutton, roast....... fi Ge 0:354| 0-277} 0-278) 0-289} 0-298) 0-291] 0-300) 0-309} 0-302] 0-253) 0-169 
Pork, fresh, roast...| 1 “ 0-397} 0-264) 0-240] 0-275) 0-302) 0-282) 0-273] 0-300) 0-268) 0-223) 0-129 
Pork, salt mess..... i 0-362) 0-252) 0-231) 0-254] 0-278) 0-265) 0-261] 0-273) 0-271) 0-226) 0-142 
Bacon, breakfast....} 1 “ 0-559} 0-394} 0-337) 0-385] 0-431) 0-393] 0-375] 0-393} 0-399} 0-301} 0-186 
Lard, pure leaf...... foe 0-380) 0-231} 0-220) 0-242) 0-24€] 0-221) 0-221) 0-219) 0-212) 0-157) 0-130 
Eggs, treshe.\;..... & 1 doz. | 0-709} 0-442} 0-488] 0-48€| 0-46€| 0-487] 0-478) 0-475) 0-457) 0-337| 0-454 
Eggs, storage....... 1 “, | 0-608} 0-370} 0-368] 0-417] 0-398) 0-424) 0-412) 0-403) 0-394) 0-271) 0-321 
LS |e eee) eee 1 qt. 0-151) 0-117} 0-121) 0-119} 0-118] 0-115] 0-121} 0-123) 0-123} 0-111) 0-095 
Butter, dairy’. ..;.. 1 lb. 0-631] 0-399} 0-387] 0-389} 0-40€} 0-415|.0-417} 0-428) 0-368) 0-272] 0-226 


Butter, creamery...| 1 “ 0-696} 0-451} 0-435} 0-489] 0-448) 0-463) 0-461) 0-470) 0-405) 0-300) 0-259 
Cheese; iold: + 8.7.44 (Sa 0-406} 0-32€} 0-301} 0-312} 0-318} 0-310] 0-329] 0-334] 0-318] 0-251) 0-198 
Cheese,new........ TES 0-383} 0-32€} 0-301] 0-312) 0-318) 0-310) 0-329) 0-334] 0-318) 0-251} 0-198 
Bread, plain white..| 1 “ 0-093} 0-067} 0-069} 0-078) 0-076) 0-077} 0-077] 0-078] 0-075} 0-062) 0-056 
Flour, family....... Lee 0-078} 0-044] 0-045) 0-057] 0-052) 0-053) 0-052) 0-051} 0-047! 0-033} 0-027 
Rolled cats: (i... 10% 0-084] 0-055] 0-05€) 0-061) 0-058} 0-061} 0-063} 0-064} 0-061} 0-050} 0-046 
Rice, good medium.}| 1 “ 0-164] 0-104] 0-105) 0-109) 0-110} 0-108} 0-105} 0-104} 0-101} 0-092} 0-082 
Beans, hand-picked.| 1 “ 0-117] 0-087] 0-084) 0-085) 0-078] 0-081} 0-085} 0-115} 0-094} 0-061} 0-040 
Apples, evaporated..| 1 “ 0-28€) 0-200} 0-194] 0-204] 0-200) 0-194} 0-210) 0-218) 0-20€] 0-178) 0-152 
Prunes, medium....| 1 “ 0-270) 0-185} 0-160] 0-156] 0-158) 0-148] 0-135) 0-141} 0-155) 0-121} 0-106 
Sugar, granulated...| 1 “ 0-197] 0-117) 0-108] 0-085) 0-075) 0-082) 0-079] 0-073} 0-0€8} 0-062} 0-058 
Sugar, yellow....... pe 0-185} 0-112) 0-104} 0-081} 0-075} 0-075] 0-075} 0-069} 0-065} 0-060) 0-056 
Tea, black tee 0-644] 0-656) 0-700} 0-714} 0-719] 0-716] 0-713} 0-704] 0-628) 0-552) 0-440 
POs, STEOR IT. un © at IPE 0-672} 0-656} 0-700} 0-714] 0-719) 0-71€) 0-713] 0-704) 0-628) 0-552) 0-440 

ney 0-608) 0-539] 0-550} 0-604] 0-612} 0-612} 0-607| 0-604] 0-572} 0-492) 0-412 
Potatoes. 00... 1 pk. 0-658} 0-252) 0-270} 0-276] 0-436) 0-317] 0-258] 0-291) 0-355] 0-172} 0-146 
Vinegar, white wine] 1 pt. 0-080} 0-075) 0-080} 0-080} 0-080} 0-080] 0-080} 0-080} 0-080} 0-080) 0-072 


All Foods, Weekly 
Budget!............ $ 15-99 |10-52 |10-31 |10-81 [11-21 |11-00 |11-04 |11-34 |10-96 | 8-49 | 7-04 


——————— —_—_——- 


Starch, laundry....... 1 lb. 0-144) 0-122) 0-122] 0-124} 0-124} 0-123} 0-123] 0-128] 0-123} 0-120} 0-117 


Fuel and Lighting— 
Coal, anthracite..... 1ton /17-04 |17-989]17-052/16-833|17-392]16-465/16-272|16-162)16-112}16-064/15-344 
Coal, bituminous....} 1 “ 12-38 |11-555)]10-707|10-249]10-311]10-213|10-113}10-080|10-064| 9-840} 9-408 
Wood, hard, best...] 1 cord |13-09 |12-764]12-485]12-280|12-195)12-128}12-077/12-2(8]12-176| 11-696] 10-256 


Wood, ott... ai. ose 1 “ {10-14 | 9-512) 9-209} 8-979] 8-947] 8-960} 8-937] 8-800] 8-672] 8-560) 7-680 
Coal oil are. 2. 1 gal. | 0-365] 0-307| 0-306} 0-304) 0-308] 0-314] 0-311] 0-311] 0-309) 0-291} 0-273 
Rent, 1 month........ $ {24-80 |27-86 |27-79 27-54 27°43 |27-43 |27-67 |27-92 |28-16 |27-80 |23-96 


—_—_—__—_—. ———< 


Grand Totals, 
Weekly Budget'.... $ {25-91 |21-07 |20-69 [21-06 |21-47 |21-20 |21-27 [21-61 [21-29 |18-66 [16-01 


1Totals for ‘‘all foods” and “‘grand totals’’ are based upon the estimated weekly fami]y consumption 
of the commodities specified in the table. 
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10.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and 
Rent in Canada, by Provinces, 1923-32. 


(Dominion Average for 1913=100.) 
STAPLE FOODS. 


1927. 


118- 
iO Rie 
142. 
121: 
151- 
184- 
184- 
152- 
136- 
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134- 
138- 
149- 
138- 
154- 
161- 
166-2 
145-9 


lo) a ll lls a =) 


Province. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. 
Prince Edward Island................ 130-0} 128-9] 134-8} 142-3 
Nowa wseoting Licid Gry. cee ailpa eek. 148-8} 144-1] 149-5] 154-8 
IN Gye RUTIS UC es cfok ieee coho wk cin arcs 146-6) 144-7] 147-7] 155-9 
Ouehecrauee. AO al Geis Ges ore 137-0} 182-2] 139-3] 144-9 
CONEARIO Spam erent A oe ene ict eases 142-7} 189-5] 145-0} 154-2 
BI SBiLO Wate etre hee ats Pate aed anes 136-4] 183-1] 141-7] 142-2 
DARK AUCMO Wille sy sciig a stu cereciste «oie 141-1] 187-7] 148-2) 148-6 
RADON Genes ce ee eee eee 138-2] 189-4] 149-9! 147-5 
British, Columbian «.«.. osicsts cg no,ene oc 155-5} 154-1) 164-6] 163-1 

FUEL AND LIGHTING. 
Prince Edward Island......:......... 196-6} 179-1} 174-3] 167-0 
PR OMAMSCOLI eral chs aa soho Eales nr 163-8} 160-9} 157-1) 155-5 
Mew ASEUNS WICK: Mo: Pkeeee. ck a: 174-8] 169-5] 164-9) 168-1 
“ATT Te) YEX cae sop eee tees Nene Rn meta eee Mere a 183-8] 175-4] 172-8) 177-5 
AOTIGUTORC eee A cs. secke Maroneene Sau ioe be 194-1] 183-0} 179-6} 182-2 
UN SS GVREG) C2 Hapa cr an Ie pla iar a a 203-9] 195-3] 188-5] 184-8 
DPaskatehewalls?.. sac oveneoe See veces 201-7} 195-2} 186-4] 181-2 
he STE BE VR Cee a get BARAT GaP al 184-8] 122-5] 128-3] 126-2 
erieisn Columoide a. cee cele. 156-1} 152-4} 147-1] 147-6 
RENT. 
Prince Edward Island........0:...... 121-7] 123-8} 122-5) 118-5 
NON IOCOULAL c tcrd ete em. eae e's tora ativan 117-7] 118-5) 117-5} 117-§ 
Niewn BeUIBWwicks schist oie Se hae eo 138-7] 142-1] 142-1] 142-1 
GES TOG ee OEE I Oe ATS4 Nea 118-0] 121-1] 120-8} 120-8 
CORSETS ONY Sm aay a a ae ae 151-7] 154-4! 152-8] 151-8 
SLES | CME Bg 0 eR ae 181-2] 184-2) 184-2) 184-2 
PAS ICAGCIO WV EAD <ioisieisigecsns 6: suscavacerareiel haves 184-5] 187-6] 184-2] 184-2 
PAE ORDA ND ie cnn ZA been Yello’ REGS ESE ETRE 157-7} 150-8} 148-0) 151-8 
British COMP DI is. ramen sas ees coeds 182-1] 134-3] 185-4] 135-8 
GRAND TOTALS. 

Prince Hdward Island: 30.0). .209s0.8 136-2] 133-7] 135-6] 137-3 
ING OCOulalce ec. aes aay 140-1] 187-4] 189-4] 142-1 
New Brunswitke sore rw oe oo ide tees 147-7} 146-9} 147-9} 152-7 
OM OTIEC Me iy eh tcc otras Soavecs oe catsuit 136-7] 184-1] 1387-4] 141-0 
MOTIGAT LOREM mee ts toe nan cies tere nee 152-5| 150-2] 152-2) 156-8 
AVR eitami i ack fs OE ere oN cincirc ais Garr boride Bas 1€0-7| 158-6) 162-2] 161-9 
RSIS AUC ING WHAT tart sooo resets wirta’a eke wclecs 163-9) 162-1} 165-3) 164-8 
PT BOCUUNRERE Ro) EULA tr cre in, 4 144-1] 140-6] 146-0) 145-8 
DTAVISAUCOLUIN Did. cc ealoisid calcd occ. ss 147-2) 146-9] 152-0} 151-5 


151-5 


1928. | 1929. | 1980. | 1931. 
134-3] 1389-1} 140-4] 115-4 
149-3) 153-5) 151-6} 121-7 
149-0) 151-4} 149-1) 119-9 
1389-2) 142-8] 188-8} 107-4 
151-0) 153-8) 148-7} 114°5 
145-6] 151-2] 144-5} 108-8 
152-3] 158-3) 149-1) 110-4 
151-1] 158-9} 150-9} 111-8 
164-6) 170-4] 164-5) 129-6 
152-4) 154-5) 153-9} 152-9 
152-4] 151-8} 150-3} 149-2 
161-8} 160-2] 1€0-7| 156-0 
174-9) 174-9} 173-3] 167-0 
177-0) 177-0} 175-9} 173-3 
184-8} 189-5) 190-1] 181-7 
183-3} 181-2) 174-9] 160- 

108-4} 100-5} 100-5} 97-4 
147-1) 147-6] 147-6] 146-1 
118-5) 122-3] 123-8] 123-8 
117-9) 117-9) 121-1) 126-8 
142-1} 142-1} 189-4] 1385-6 
122-7) 123-2) 125-9) 124-4 
153-1] 154-3) 165-8) 153-3 
184-2) 184-2) 184-2) 176-€ 
184-2) 184-2] 185-7) 176-8 
151-8} 157-9} 161-7) 160-4 
138-1} 139-8) 140-8} 140-2 
131-2} 185-3] 136-3) 123-1 
138-9] 141-0} 140-8) 127-0 
148-2) 149-2] 147-1) 129-9 
188-3] 140-3] 188-8} 121-1 
155-0} 156-$) 154-5) 135-4 
163-8) 167-4} 163-9) 141-5 
167-2] 170-0) 164-7) 189-5 
145-3) 150-4) 147-4) 126-1 
153-0) 156-7) 153-9) 185-2 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 
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Many important advances have recently been made in the direction of improv- 
ing the technique of making index numbers of security prices. The chief of these 
are: first, the computation of index numbers to serve different purposes; secondly, 
weighting of the index numbers so that they will accurately represent the market— 
an accurate index of market trends cannot be made on the basis of a simple average 
of market quotations or on any system which does not consider weighting; thirdly, 
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using weighted average prices of individual securities rather than the average of - 
high and low quotations or closing quotations. This last point is of considerable 
importance, because the average price at which a stock sells on a day’s market fre- 
quently differs widely from the average of its high and low quotations or its closing 
price. 


In the revised index numbers of security prices which have recently been 
issued by the Bureau full use of the improvements mentioned has been made, and 
these index numbers are now in line with the most advanced technique pertaining 
to the making of such indexes. In the revision, the base of the calculations was 
also changed. The basic period is now the year 1926, that is, prices prevailing 
in that year are taken as 100 and subsequent price movements are expressed as a 
percentage. The year 1926 was chosen as the base in conformity with the ten- 
dency which now prevails to substitute a post-war for a pre-war year. This year 
was also chosen in order to enable comparisons to be made with important indexes 
in the United States. 


Two series of index numbers are now published by the Bureau on a weekly 
basis, viz., investors’ and traders’ indexes. (See Tables 11 and 12.) As will be 
apparent, these measure movements of an entirely different character. The traders’ 
index is based upon the prices of the twenty-five best-selling industrial and public 
utility common stocks sold on the Montreal and Toronto Exchanges each week. 
This traders’ index measures the trend of gains or losses for an “average” trader 
on the Montreal and Toronto Stock Exchanges, who buys and sells the leading com- 
mon stocks in the same proportion as they are traded in the market as a whole, 
and who turns over his holdings every week. The investors’ index, on the other 
hand, measures the trend of values for the investor who buys a list of stocks and 
holds them over a long period of time. 


Investors’ and Traders’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks.—Monthly 
figures for the investors’ index number of common stocks, computed by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 1926=100, have been carried back to 1913. 
The index falls into two parts, viz., the period subsequent to 1926 and the earlier 
period. For the period 1913 to 1926 those stocks were used which were included in 
the index number previously issued on the 1913 base, viz., 31 industrials, 10 public 
utilities and 9 banks, or 50 stocks in all. In the subsequent period the list of stocks 
included in the monthly index numbers was enlarged and now contains 96 industrial, 
18 domestic utilities, 8 companies located abroad and 8 bank stocks. Despite the 
difference in the number of stocks included, the trend of stock prices is adequately 
shown throughout the whole period. The larger number of stocks included in the 
revised index number, though adding little to the accuracy of the general index, 
gives more complete information regarding various groups of stocks traded on 
Canadian exchanges. 


Banks are included in the monthly index numbers but not in the weekly, the 
trading in such securities not being, as a rule, sufficiently important to warrant 
their inclusion in a weekly index. In any case, their inclusion does not affect the 
general index by more than a point or two. 
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11.—Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1932. 


Norr.—For earlier figures, see p. 695 of the 1932 Year Book, p. 823 of the 1931 Year Book, p. 782 of the 
1930 Year Book, p. 784 of the 1929 Year Book, and pp. 796-800 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Year and 
Month. 


OETODEr Ee. oe oy d- 


Year and 
Month. 


1932. 


September......... 
WGTODERS Pasa 5: 
November......... 
December.......... 


Types and Numbers of Securities. 


Industrials. 
Tron 
and 
Grand || Banks Steel, Tex- | Food 
Total.|| Total.||Indus-| and | Pulp : tiles | and Mis- 
trials | Iron | and | Mill- | Oils and | Allied | Bever-| cejla- 
Total.| and | Paper.| 198 Cloth-} Pro- | #8°©S- | neous. 
Steel ing. | ducts. 
Pro- 
ducts. 
130 96 19 i) 5 9 21 8 21 
64-8 || 90-3 || 73-7] 77-2 | 10-5} 66-5 | 107-8 | 44-9 | 94-7] 42-5 86-9 
63-5 || 86-1) 71-1 | 76-5 9-9 | 64-9 | 106-3 | 39-6 | 89-6] 40:6 81-7 
64-1 || 86-0] 71-5} 79-2 | 10-1} 65-5 | 106-8 | 38-3] 87-8 | 40-3 82-4 
04-0 || 85-8 | 58-2] 62-5 ODE lamOS ele Sil Teed OD) |e Soscete oOcll. 62-2 
45-8 65-7 51-4 44-9 8-6 63-1 90-1 29-1 76°5 26-3 47-1 
43-2 || 60-5 | 48-8 | 40-5 8-4] 62-6 | 84-8] 28-3 | 73-0] 30-2 43-3 
49-6 67-1 56-6 51-1 7-9 38°3 97-0 28-9 81-2 35:6 55-2 
59-0|| 73:9 |] 69-9 | 63-5 8-8 | 47-4 | 110-0] 38-5 | 98-7] 44-1 78-7 
63-0 76-1 73-8 69-1 4-4 53:0 | 113-0 42-3 90-8 44-1 89-2 
54-8 74-4 63-1 55-9 3°5 49-8 97-4 38-0 86-5 40-7 73°9 
53°4 69-6 62-5 51-3 3:1 48-3 95-9 38-7 85-9 43-3 74-2 
51-3 || 67- 58-4 | 45:5 2-5 | 43-3 | 90-8 | 37- 83:0 | 37: 70-1 
Types and Numbers of Securities. 
Public Utilities. Companies Abroad. 
Public Trine. Telephone Power Companies < 
Utilities sintion and and Abroad dustrial Utility. 
Total. portation. | Telegraph. | Traction. Total. 4 : 
18 2 2 14 8 1 1 
59-1 40-9 88-3 76-8 54-3 67-1 42-9 
59-1 43-3 82-0 75-3 54-5 65-2 44-8 
59-8 46-2 81-1 73-6 55-8 67-0 45-7 
48-9 34-4 68-8 63-7 47-4 59-1 37-1 
36-9 26-0 63-8 45-0 49-4 66-3 34-9 
34-9 24-7 59-6 42-7 46-5 59-6 35-1 
41-8 leo 59-9 51-6 49-9 65-6 36-4 
51-9 42-7 71-6 60-4 52-7 72:8 35-7 
56-9 47-6 76:3 65-9 56-5. 77-6 38-7 
49-1 39-0 73-4 57-7 47-4 64-3 33-1 
46-6 38-2 70-8 53-1 48-3 67-9 31-8 
45-1 37-4 68-3 50-8 48-9 69-1 32-0 
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12.—Traders’ Index Numbers of Prices and Volume of Sales, Monthly Averages, 
January, 1929-May, 1933. ; 


(1926=100.) 


Notre.—The Traders’ Index measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘‘average’’ trader, on the 
Montreal and Toronto Stock Exchanges, who buys and sells in the same proportion as stocks are traded in 
the market as a whole and turns over his holdings every week. 

Column 1.—Weighted index numbers of the prices of Industrial and Publie Utility common stocks 
on the Montreal and Toronto Exchanges. 

Column 2.—Index numbers of the total money values of the 25 best selling stocks traded on the Mon- 
trea] and Toronto Exchanges. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Month. 

Price. | Value. || Price. | Value. |} Price. | Value. || Price. | Value. || Price. | Value. 

JANUAT Versmeeieete 2 1,039-5 | 634-5 || 828-9 93-6 || 609-8 20-6 || 402-8 5-6 || 366-2 heal 
Hebruaryia eee 1,125-8 | 301-8 || 864-3 80-1 660-2 49-7 || 400-8 5-4 || 340-0 9-4 
Marehet see see 1,057-3 269-5 898-6-| 112-7 | 714-3 44-5 || 413-6 7-21 352-9 9-3 
Aprilitc rem: 962-4 150-2 |/1,010-9 172-0 |} 621-5 31-1 304-2 6:9 |} 388-9 23-9 
May Sather 955-1 157-1 921-2 101-1 495-2 46-5 261-2 6-2 || 568-4 49-8 
JUNOH nee e kates 968-0 96-1 821-3 102-9 464-8 28-6 251-0 4.9 ~ - 
alulivettrceta teen eres 1032-4 115-3 768-6 24-3 492-4 14-7 306-6 9-1 - - 
ING Carictie eee 6 1,170-1 273-5 || 731-3 36-2 || 470-7 9-0 || 408-0 23-1 = = 
September....... 1, 230-4 264-2 778-4 61-6 |] 394-5 19-5 || 470-6 26-7 ~ - 
Octoberse sees 1,125-8 406-1 618-1 77-9 360-6 9-2 393-6 8-2 - - 
~ November....... 769-2 173-6 || 612-7 26-2 || 448-5 19-8 || 377-9 7:0 - - 
December........ 786-7 96-7 || 596-5 31-1 390-7 5:3 359-5 4-8 _ - 


The value indexes shown above have replaced a former series which was cal- 
culated by the use of chain relatives, because the contraction in both sales and prices 
during the past two years had developed a tendency to exaggerated movements 
which is inherent in this type of index. It was therefore dropped and the fixed 
base aggregative index given was adopted in its stead. This series measures accu- 
rately changes in the total value of the shares traded in the twenty-five best-selling 
issues on the Montreal and Toronto Stock Exchanges. These variations have been 
found to correspond closely with the movements in total values of shares traded 
on the two exchanges mentioned. 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—A weighted index number — 
of mining stocks is computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 
1926=100. Mines of a semi-industrial nature, such as International Nickel and 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, do not appear here but are included 
in the Bureau’s Investors’ index of common industrial and public utility stocks. 


Index numbers are calculated for the total stocks.and for three groups, vz., 
gold stocks, gold-copper stocks, and silver and miscellaneous stocks. The gold 
stocks are Premier, Coniaurum, Dome, Hollinger, McIntyre, Vipond Consolidated, 
Kirkland Lake Mines, Lake Shore, Sylvanite, Teck-Hughes and Wright-Hargreaves. 
Gold-copper stocks include Amulet, Hudson Bay, Sherritt-Gordon, and Noranda. 
Silver and miscellaneous stocks are Nipissing, Coniagas, Keeley, Castle-Trethewey, 
and Mining Corporation. The term ‘silver and miscellaneous” is used because 
all five stocks have important interests other than silver and two of the five are 
not now producing silver. 

The course of mining stocks during the first half of 1932 was generally 
downward and the index fell from 59-7 in January to 48-3 in June. From 55-6 in 
July, the index advanced almost steadily to close the year at 63-1. Of the three sub- 
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groups gold and gold-copper followed practically the same path as the general 
index. ‘The gold series fell from 60-1 to 49-9 in June, but moved up to 62-7 in 
December. The gold-copper index receded from 62-5 in January to 47-8 in June 
and closed the year at 70-9. The silver and miscellaneous group opened the year 
at 26-5, moved down to 16-8 in June, but again reacted and closed at 21-9 in 
December. 


13.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, January, 1931 
to May, 1933. 


(1926=100.) 
Types of Stocks. 
Year and Month. Silver 
Gold Gold | and Mis. | Total. 
PP cellaneous. 
INUMIBEESIOU SUOCKS cag: face os ok rae aes Cane 11 4 5 20 
1931. 
AES Wit asy yon Reta he 5 eae a ION ne gd 68-1 74-4 34-1 68-5 
CGO eMart he ae See CEE. Pane 72-0 82-7 36-8 73-3 
IEG Ses og tS Ea a ea IR) Ser tee a a 72°3 96-7 43-9 77-1 
TASES a nec ar A dh | oa ena 77°5 103-7 39-2 82-3 
ih SAE ey a, Sere se ae eee a ee eee nee ae 72-9 90-1 35-1 75-9 
BUCA A SECLE OSs et. oes Beal « fxtee CedlasaenlS. . 68-6 75:1 31-5 69-1 
Dall Sie... RECS Sete os Ch Ee Th Os Dish Sah es ae 66-8 79-1 32-0 68-6 
PAGES Ce CRORES Vasc cveieile Gia are oie eae enEa ok aia ar ha Ouse nico eee 66-0 77-1 33-1 67-8 
September....... Pe A ON ie Pe Se EER S ar 62-6 67-8 32-1 63-1 
LO EIS ENEE Ret Sh AMET SE OA ER eae nd eee pee 60-7 58-4 29-4 59-5 
1g Cet oL Al] 8 oh pet ray ent er acne, BL Read roca fr Noon a 64-4 68-6 32:3 64-6 
UD STO at Cys Oye Meee Maneater ee ne eee Ree gr ee 59-0 62-4 27-6 59-0 
1932 
ANU AT Viewer 1.) Beh a eh Oe ema eeete 60-1 62-5 26-5 59-7 
SSE RE ALTE VOR opel cPa se ten Ae crate tials © Tas IR sea Neve Re Mee atone oe 57-5 61-2 22-2 57-3 
ics nC Ce SA 288 8 aS ER es Oe es Seaegey arr ey oa ke 57-6 63-4 21-4 57-8 
AT ROM cd Rte one Fic Rene Micrel tee tesaio ress ste 52-6 56-5 18-3 52-4 
I Eo oy SS GR an ene ORO Pth 5 eS hr a ARR 50-2 47-9 15:5 48-4 
LORE OSS] couple ROI Be fae Mires en eR Se aS 49-9 47-8 16-8 48-3 
SSL Ray Shoe 2a Cate EO RS te ae OER Ret Se EPR ert ee baa 57-2 55-6 21-0 55-6 
iy Pear So" ee ES ae arom eee Sen eee SI ae ae ae 58-1 69-7 26:3 59-7 
POTS Lee tne ictal ches Abs tae ths ac thle on athe os 56-4 81-0 28-4 60-9 
OGD OER See ERED BONER pe ees enc cee InnEe ca CMRP RMR Se Ret 55-0 71-0 24-4 57-5 
NURI TOR eee ak Lec Rearals ean ee os wiale ato aban ate eben ae 58-1 76:5 23°6 60-9 
LCSD er Ee IR eee Oe ae Mee ouarahale ate ne adie 62-7 70-9 21-9 63-1 
1933. 
Aorta Teer Nga a eS oe dN a ace nua a cana ee tee 66-8 74-7 26:5 67-1 
PTA IPA TES eae ccm ei) oh. saccialaiiia, abil eftie’aue nd Six ace wees EDOM 74-7 84-7 28-1 75-3 
are ES Me BR. ee ete: dro de Ra eee HOM 66-6 81-5 26-5 68-4 
PAGira le need cet Stee ab EEE ioe Sudichde ts. op sat keels 72-9 88-6 28-0 74-5 
US te A os Fc RTC roto kets Ae | siete Sithentes usted oa sa oh ies 84-5 116-2 36°5 89-6 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living 
--as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel gas, of domestic electric light rates and of telephone charges was published 
on pp. 801-804 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the prices 
of manufactured fuel gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion index 
number for 1932 being 95-0, as compared with 100-0 in 1926. The index number 
_ of the price of natural fuel gas also declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-1 in 1930 
but rose again to 94:8 in 1982. 
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On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion 
index number of domestic telephone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-2 
in 1931. Again, the business telephone rate has risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 118-2 
in 1931. Additional information and details by provinces will be found on pp. 192- 
201 of the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-380. 


Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, special investigations on hospital charges are now 
made annually and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following 
table. In general, this shows that hospital charges have increased over 90 p.c. 
since 1913, except for operating room charges, which have increased only about 
60 p.c. At the same time, the cost of maintaining patients in hospitals has increased 
by about 111 p.c. Since the general cost of living in Canada had increased only 
from 50 to 60 p.c. prior to recent declines, it may be inferred that patients in hospitals 
have an improved standard of living and of comfort as compared with the conditions 
before the War. 


The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, | 


are to be found on pp. 203-206 of the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Prices 
and Price Indexes, 1913-29. 


14.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers thereof, 1913 
and 1917-31. 


(1913=100 for Index Numbers.) 


Item. 1913. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
Public ward sense... sete $ 0-99 1-19 1-32 1-47 1-54 1:67 1-7 
Imdex:num Dena. .....a. 0. . daha 100-0 119-4 134-8 149-7 156-0 170-5 176-6 
Semi-private rooms...... $ eon 1-79 2-03 DeDif 2-44 2-63: 2-69 
Indexmumibersiews: :nupace ie 100-0 114-7 130-9 145-8 156-3 168-6 173-1 
Private rooms we oscs oso $ 2-68 3-00 3°23 3°68 4-05 4-45 4-49 
index nam bene a. .aae eee 100-0 111-8 120-8 138-2 151-4 167-4 169-1 
Operating room.......... $ 5-16 5:53 5-94 6-71 7:00 7°15 7:24 
Index numbers... 9. 4 100-0 107-4 115-4 130-8 137-0 140-1 141-8 
Cost of maintenance per 
ha dish Mowe cs ee 1-68 2-14 2-47 Oe, 3-08 Bree, 3-12 
Index numbers, s..0eee eee 100-0 128-8 148-8 163-7 187-2 195-6 189-7 
Item. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Rublieward user.» 4. $ 1-73 1:77 1-78 1-83 1-86 1-96 2-03 2-04 2-03 
Index number...........| 180-9 182-8 184-4 184-4 | 186-1 197-9 | 203-9 | 204-4 204-1 
Semi-private rooms... $ Pe 2-74 2-84 2-82 2-83 2-85 2-87 2-89 2-89 
Index number........... 175-6 | 176-1 182-2 185-2 186-3 187-8 | 189-1 190-4 190-2 
Private Tooms........ $ 4-52 4-58 4-92 5:07 5-14 5-25 5-28 5-24 5-23 
Index mumibereee. as eee 170-3 172-3 185-9 188-5 191-1 195-3 194-5 | 194-9 194-5 
Operating room....... $ 7:64 7:87 7:97 8-17 8-31 8-36 8-37 8-36 8-33 . 
Index numiberae ease. 148-9 | 153-0 | 155-1 156-7 | 159-1 160-1 160-3 160-1 159-7 
Cost of maintenance 
DErsOAG tert pre $ 3-17 3:25 3-2 3°48 3-45 3-49 3-62 3:63 3-58 
Inidexmumm Der sa eaase oe 192-5 197-1 198-3 | 201-9 | 199-7 | 202-3 | 210-4 | 211-2 207-8 


Section 5.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates. 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of interest 
paid on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on 
a fixed and definite date. Other interest rates naturally grade upward from the 
rates which the safest of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations 
of that price an idea may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, 
and the demand for, funds for investment. 


— 
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Prior to the War the funded debt of the Dominion was entirely held outside 
the country, there being no home market for Canadian Government bonds. Since 
about the beginning ‘of the century, however, the province of Ontario, the wealthiest 
and most populous of the provinces of the Dominion, has done its financing largely 
in Canada itself, and the fluctuation in the rate of yield of Province of Ontario 
bonds is thus the best long-term indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. 
These yields, compiled originally by Wood, Gundy and Co., of Toronto, and furn- 
ished by that firm to the Bureau of Statistics, have been recalculated as index 
numbers on a 1926 base and are shown in Table 15, a particularly interesting feature 
being the decline in the interest rates index from the high point of 129-4 in October 
1920 to 87-7 in February of 1928. Since the latter date, the scarcity of funds for 
this type of investment forced the index number up to 104-4 in May and September 
1929, from which point it gradually declined to 92-9 in September 1930. In January 
and February 1931 it had risen to 95-0 but in March and April it declined to 92-9 
and in May to 91-9. In the fall months considerable demand upon the available 
supply of long term funds again sent the index up sharply to a peak of 119-8 in Jan- 
uary, 1932, which was the highest point reached since October 1921. From that 
time until May, 1933, when the index was 98-1 the general movement of yields 
has been downward. 


15._Index Numbers of Interest Rates in Canada, Calculated from Yields of Ontario 
Bonds, 1900-33. 


(Base 1926=100.) 


Month. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
TIMIADY OMe ee ok os hee aD ed 73°1 “0-9 79-3 78-5 78-5 78-5 76-2 
ESOT UR COe onnusts oth ti-oeheehs Rit iets er ihe) Weed ae 74-1 78-5 79-3 78-5 78-5 75-2 76-2 
TIVE @ ta 5 Sa See CRS DARE be Lael aeiraiiy Seelam re 75-2 er 79°3 78°5 Q-3 74-1 76-2 
SOC EOE RE erin erciesrineicloe acond see ciees + ues 77-2 78-7 79-3 78-5 79-3 75 +2 76-8 
DLS IIa ToT SE a sear ey ces ae. Seer eerie, eae 17-7 79-3 78-5 78-5 78:3 76-2 (7-2 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 


‘Fue ERA OR RES BOE te ok ore: Sener re OMe ee 78°3 88-7 82-5 81-4 83-5 83-5 88-7 
pile pees freien s ent Lee bee eae. geet 81-4 87-7 81-4 82-5 81-0 85:6 89-8 
Huleven S03 as o ASS 8 DR aR Bog tae it eee Paice 85-6 86-6 80-4 82-5 81-0 86-6 |. 90-8 
‘Catal aie, Amines Mies ne: Wena lee meee te 87-7 85-6 80-4 82-5 81-4 87-7 91-9 
WeGontbenr es eeash. cote te eee hte Teaees cre 88-7 83-5 81-4 83-5 83-5 88-7 91-9 
1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 

GRATE ie 9 ae ou: Sey Sn See Oe 91-9 88-7 109-6 100-2 125-3 121-1 120-0 
Agate lk net» Rae iy & 5 bcc ition | een in Rea ge eae cae 90-8 91-9 110-6 109-6 125-3 116-9 121-1 
2 RIES Sane = oe BM OES eae ent ener ie eee 88-7 93-9 109-6 114-8 126-3 1127 125-3 
RICLODOR Aas Ser ot 2 tae are ial Seed 88-7 104-4 104-4 123-2 125-3 116-9 129-4 
NWDECOMNDE Meee Tare ae pecs ia rsoeose 88-7 109-6 102-3 125-3 125-3 120-0 128-4 

Month. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
“Es rt deere ence 125-3] 116-9] 112-7] 106-5) 99-2) 100-2) 97-1] .89-8) 97-1] 102-3} 95-0) 119-8} 99-2 
February......... 125-3] 114-8] 110-6] 106-1] 100-2) 100-2) 97-1} 87-7} 98-1] 102-3) 95-C} 115-9} 98-7 
Maren et ok. G 125-3} 113-8) 109-6} 106-1} 100-2} 100-2] 96-0} 88-7} 101-8] 101-3) 92-9] 110-6) 100-0 
April 125-3] 112-7} 107-5] 106-1) 100-2] 100-2) 95-2} 88-7! 108-3) 101-3) 92-9) 111-3] 101-3 
eee AG ae sooo 8 Sih 126-3] 112-7} 107-5] 106-1] 99-2} 100-2) 95-0} 90-8] 104-4| 101-3) 91-9] 113-2} 98-1 
June 126-3] 112-7] 107-5} 105-8) 99-2] 100-2) 95-0) 91-9) 103-3} 100-8) 91-9} 114-4 - 
13 ee eke ere 128-4] 112-7] 107-5) 103-5] 99-2} 100-2) 95-0] 93-9] 108-3} 100-2) 92-9) 110-6 - 
NTI IES Us Si arate seca > 128-4] 112-7) 107-5) 99-2) 99-2]. 100-2} 95-0} 96-0} 102-3) 96-0) 91-9] 108-3 - 
September....... 127-3) 111-7] 107-5} 99-2) 99-2] 100-2) 95-0} 96-0} 104-4) 92-9) 97-4] 101-9 - 
GEOD OT. kien Soravse 126-3] 111-7} 107-9} 100-2) 100-2) 100-2) 938-9) 95-0} 103-3} 93-9) 103-3] 98-1 = 
November....... 119-4] 112-7] 107-3} 99-2) 100-2} 99-2) 93-3) 95-0} 103-3) 93-9} 105-4] 102-3 - 
December........ 119-4] 113-2} 107-3} 99-2} 100-2} 99-2] 90-8] 96-0] 102-3) 93-9] 108-6] 102-7 - 
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Section 6.—Index Numbers of Import:and Export Valuations. 


Index numbers of imports and export valuations have been computed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1920 and are shown in Table 16 for the years 
1923-32. Fifty export and 60 import commodities are included in the calculations. 
The year 1913 has been taken as the base. Index numbers were calculated on the 
aggregative principle and both an individual and a group system of weighting has 
been used on the basis of quantities imported or exported.! 


1¥For list of commodities included, see Appendix A of ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-26’’. 


16.—Index Numbers of Export and Import Valuations, calendar years 1923-32. 


(1913 =100.) 
EXPORTS. 
Number | | 
Group. of 1923. | 1924. | 1925. ; 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. . 
Items 
Vegetables and their pro- 

CUCES STAG Taree ie ete ane 14] 122-2) 133-1) 155-2) 150-9) 143-5] 132-1] 130-1) 99-9} 73-6) 69-3 
Animals and their products. 11] 142-0) 136-3) 155-1) 148-0} 160-3] 155-7} 155-7] 145-9} 118-3] 98-9 
Fibres, textiles and textile 

DIOCLUCLS asa ee Connie ee 2) 134-2} 161-1] 165-8} 140-3] 126-7] 143-7] 126-0] 89-4] 68-0] 47-8 
Wood, wood products and 

DADET A ee ie eee eee 8] 178-0} 173-3} 167-9] 162-4] 158-5] 156-4] 153-9] 142-2] 125-7) 109-4 
Tron and its products......... 4; 90-8! 88-3] 83-8} 82-9] 92-0) 81-0} 82-9} 80-5) 79-3) 79-1 
Non-ferrous metals and 

their products... 4s) oe 6} 121-2} 123-3] 1382-9] 129-4] 120-0) 121-1) 126-€| 109-4] 88-5} 78-1 
Non-metallic minerals and 

their products..t : q.a0% 2} 190-1} 181-1} 169-9} 172-8} 173-3] 172-8] 177-0] 164-0] 155-9) 140-7 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

UCTS Cte Meee ee 8] 118-2] 109-0) 109-6] 107-6] 97-0) 87-4] 85-5) 83-7) 76-6} 70-5 

Totals, Exports........ 50] 136-8) 139-6] 151-7] 147-0] 144-0] 137-6] 136-9] 116-8} 95-2) 85-1 
IMPORTS. 
Vegetables and their pro- 

ductsyx.terc ealeecrdere re 15| 174-4] 167-2] 154-8] 149-6] 153-3) 144-4! 130-6] 117-0} 100-9] 87-2 
Animals and their products. 3| 87-3] 78-9) 93-6} 86-9} 95-0} 119-2} 94-9] 75-1] 58-0] 36-6 
Fibres, textiles and textile 

productsa:.. 1.6.98 .. 406. e 15| 182-4} 181-7) 184-0] 158-0} 143-7) 153-8] 147-1] 123-0} 86-0] 74-6 
Wood, wood products and 

DAPOLs aE te LOE oan Sa 3] 178-2] 167-0) 175-6} 164-7} 141-7] 142-1] 150-9] 144-8] 117-9} 114-8 
Iron and its products........ 11] 108-8] 107-4] 98-6] 95-0) 95-0) 93-6) 95-7) 99-4] 92-6} 94-1 
Non-ferrous. metals and 

heir eprocucta, se. o 4a. ee 3] 91-8] 92-0} 100-6} 107-4) 106-7} 103-7] 115-4] 1383-4) 97-2] 108-2 
Non-metallic minerals and 

their products inch 4.9.68 7| 162-2) 145-4] 143-9} 141-7} 180-1] 124-8] 123-6] 117-2] 100-6] 97-5 
Chemicals and allied pro- : 

UCTS 2 heme eae ee soe 3} 143-7] 146-9] 140-3) 148-7] 148-2] 138-6} 134-3] 154-5] 151-7] 164-0 

Totals; |aponess... ac |2 60| 147-6] 142-0} 139-6] 131-7} 127-0} 127-3) 122-9) 115-1) 95-3) 89-5 


Combined Indexes....... ~ | 141-7] 140-7] 146-3] 140-1] 136-3] 133-0) 130-6) 116-0} 95-2) 87-1 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes an outline of Dominion, 
provincial and municipal finance in Canada, supported by the necessary detailed 
statistics, and closes with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national 
income of the Dominion as the basis of all public finance. 

The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the Great War and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ 
civil re-establishment, etc., resulting from the War. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus 
in their fiscal years ended 1931, the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial 
Governments was $190,754,202, as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 15 
years before—an increase of almost 254 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments 
of Provincial Governments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $36,748,366! in 1931.) 
Again, between 1913 and 1931, the aggregate taxes imposed by the municipalities 
of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 to $128,657,684—an increase of 275-8 p.c. 
In Quebec the ordinary receipts of municipalities increased from $20,771,300 in 
1914 to $63,637,511 in 1930—an increase of 206-4 p.c. In Manitoba the increase in 
municipal taxation has been from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $19,322,697 in 1930—an 
increase of 94-7 p.c. In Saskatchewan the grand total of municipal tax levies was 
$13,358,627 in 1914 and $29,609,893 in 1930. In Alberta the municipal taxes 
levied amounted to $10,022,246 in 1914 and to $14,887,676 in 1930. In British 
Columbia the taxes collected by the municipalities totalled $8,698,820 in 1914 and 
$18,260,430 in 1931. Finally, in the extreme east the aggregate tax receipts of the 
municipalities of Nova Scotia were $6,605,580 in 1931, as compared with $3,443,681 
as recently as 1919—an increase of 92 p.c. in the last twelve years. The seven prov- 
inces covered by these statistics contained in 1931 approximately 95 p.c. of the 
population of the Dominion. 


Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 

By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue ‘‘towards defraying 
the expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government 
of the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. ITI, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 


1 Nova Scotia and Ontario interest charges on loans issued for Power and Hydro Commissions, etc., 
met from earnings, amounted to $12, 293,926.39 additional. 

2 The statistics in this section have been made up from the Public Accounts, with the exception of 
those parts dealing with recent modifications in taxation, war tax revenue, and incomes assessed for income 
tax in Canada, which were revised by the Department of National Revenue. 
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well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming into the executive adminis- - 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved 
insufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial 
Government for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown . 
revenues became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
while the wave of economy in Great Britain after 1815 made it impossible any 
longer to supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the 
purely provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial 
Legislature showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to 
pass into the hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament 
passed an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union, a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation, 
it was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 16 
and 17.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and 
excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, 
which are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the War, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immi- 
grants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. In the last pre-war fiscal year these two items aggregated $126,- 
143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, 
the Post Office and Government railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of — 
the remainder, offset, however, by expenditures on these two services amounting to 
$27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to $10,- 
682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs and excise 
taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation for 
Dominion purposes. 


The War enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. ‘This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
War, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 73 p.c. 
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ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)! 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position 
as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as 
against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 war taxes yielded $177,484,161, 
while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. Again, in 1923 the war taxes 
yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469, in 1924 $182,036,261 and 
$121,500,798, in 1925 $147,164,158 and $108,146,871, in 1926 $157,296,321 and 
$127,355,144, in 1927 $156,167,4384 and $141,968,678. In 1928, however, the 
customs duties yielded $156,985,818 as against $150,319,087 collected by the war 
taxes, in 1929 $187,206,332 as against $145,029,742, in 1930 $179,429,920 as against 
$134,086,005, in 1931 $131,208,955 as against $107,320,633, and in 1932 $104,132,677 
as against $122,266,064 collected by war taxes. 

A more detailed sketch of the changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 
will be found at pp. 755-759 of the 1926 Year Book, while similar information 
re tax changes in 1927 was given at p. 808 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.’—In 1928 the general 
rate of the sales tax was reduced from 4 to 3 p.c. The rate of the graduated income 
war tax on individuals was reduced by a further 10 p.c. of the 1926 tax, so that an 
individual paid only 80 p.c. of what he would have paid on the same income two 
years before. Similarly, the rate of taxation on the income of corporations and 
joint stock companies, which had been 10 p.c. two years before and 9 p.c. in 1927, 
was reduced to 8 p.c. on incomes in excess of $2,000. The $500 exemption for 
children was further extended to include this exemption for sons and daughters 
over 21 dependent upon the taxpayer for support on account of mental or physical 
infirmity. The customs tariff was also amended in the direction of reducing the 
duties upon machinery and other commodities used in production in the mining and 
fishing industries, on onion plants for propagation, also on disinfecting and spraying 
preparations in the fruit and horticultural industries, and on press blankets used in 
the printing and publishing industry. In the textile industries reductions were 
very generally made on cotton, woollen and other yarns used by manufacturers as 
the material for further production, also on many finished cotton, woollen, linen, 
flax, jute, silk and artificial silk products. Also the duty on many types of mach- 
inery used in the textile industry was generally reduced or even taken off entirely 
under the British preferential tariff. For details of these very numerous changes, 
see c. 17 of the 1928 Statutes. 

In 1929 the general rate of sales tax was reduced from 3 p.c. to 2 p.c. The 
taxes on certain insurance premiums, on cables and telegrams, and on railway and 
other tickets were also repealed. The tax on sales or transfers of stocks was so 
modified as to be levied on the actual value rather than the par value of shares 


1 Belated revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1932 (see Table 
8, p. 835). 
2 For modifications in taxation in the years 1922 to 1927 inclusive, see the 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 807-808. 
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transferred; further, instead of a tax of 3 cents being levied for every $100 par value: 


of shares transferred, the tax was made to vary from one-tenth of a cent per share, 
where shares are sold at 50 cents each or less, to four cents, where they are sold at 
over $100 each. A number of changes were made in the Customs Tariff by c. 39 
of the 1929 Statutes. 


In 1930, the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 2 to 1 p.c. Bona fide 
co-operative organizations, government or like annuities (to the extent of $5,000), 
and donations to churches, schools and hospitals (to a maximum of 10 p.c. of the 
net income of the taxpayer) were exempted from income tax, and the $500 exemption 
for children was extended to cover certain dependent relatives suffering from mental 
or physical infifmity. In the customs tariff, the iron and steel schedules were 
completely revised, seasonal tariffs were adopted in respect of fruits and vegetables, 
duties were reduced on tea, porcelain and chinaware and meats and increased on 
beans and butter, and so-called countervailing duties were imposed in respect of 16 
commodities. The year was unusual in that it saw a second tariff revision, namely, 


that of the special session of September, when the anti-dumping clauses of the tariff — 
were re-written and very many changes were made in rates of duty in the schedules. 


Increases were made inter alia on most agricultural products, on printed matter and 
manufactures of paper, on numerous commodities in the iron and steel group, on a 
wide range of textile items and on boots and shoes. Power was granted to the 
Governor in Council to prohibit the importation into Canada of goods exported 
to the Dominion from any country not a contracting party to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. ; 1 


In 1931, the general rate of the sales tax was increased from 1 to4p.c. Tax- 
free limit for cheques, receipts for money paid by banks, money orders, travellers’ 
cheques and Post Office money orders was reduced from $10 to $5 and postage 
stamps could be used on such documents in lieu of excise tax stamps. A special 
excise tax of 1 p.c. was imposed on importations. As regards the customs tariff, 
the 1931 session saw several further amendments of the administrative clauses 
of the tariff, the powers of the Governor in Council in the matter of the making of 
tariffs being widened to include the granting and withdrawing of rates more favour- 
able than those of the British preferential tariff. Provision was made for penalty 
in the case of any person guilty of using the tariff to increase prices to consumers. 
Rates were altered on many items, the countervailing duties having been rescinded 
in entirety at the special session in September, 1930. Increases were made on fresh 
and canned meats, tea, field and garden seeds, prepared foods, containers, wall- 
boards, spray mixtures, building stone and granite, steel plate, motor vehicles, wood 
veneers, various textiles, coal and coke, leather and leather goods, and numerous 
other commodities. ‘The importation of second-hand motor vehicles, except under 
specified exceptional circumstances, was prohibited. 


In April, 1932, the income tax was raised to 11 p.c. on corporations and joint 
stock companies. In the case of personal incomes, the deduction of 20 p.c. formerly 
allowed from the tax payable under the established schedule of rates was repealed; 
a surcharge of 5 p.c. was made on net incomes of over $5,000 and the exemptions 
were reduced from $3,000 to $2,400 for married persons, and from $1,500 to $1,200 
for single persons. These changes applied to 1931 incomes. The sales tax was 
increased by 2 p.c. to 6 p.c., and the special excise tax on goods imported into Canada 
was raised from 1 p.c. to 3 p.c. The stamp tax on cheques, promissory notes, money 
orders, etc., was increased from 2 cents for each instrument over $5, to 3 cents on 
amounts between $5 and $100, and 6 cents over $100. Sleeping car tickets were 
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taxed 10 p.c. (minimum 25 cents) and parlour car tickets 10 cents flat; there were 
also changes in the tax rates of cable and telegraphic messages and in the stock and 
bond transfer tax. No important tariff changes were made in view of arrangements 
for the Imperial Economic Conference in July, 1932. The tariff changes resulting 
from the Imperial Conference and enacted at the Fourth Session of the 17th Parlia- 
ment, which opened on Oct. 6, 1932, are briefly dealt with on pp. 485-486. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as at 
Mar. 31, 1932, is given in the balance sheet shown as Table 1. This shows the 
gross debt on the above date to have been $2,831,743,563, partly offset by active 
assets aggregating $455,897,391, leaving a net debt of $2,375,846,172.1. Non-active 
assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also loans to railways, 
amounted in the aggregate to $1,708,720,179, leaving a debit balance on Consoli- 
dated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1932, of $667,125,993. The details of the 
various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompanying the 
balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


1 The net debt on Mar. 31, 1925 was $2,417,437,686; on Mar. 31, 1926, $2,389, 731,099; on Mar. 31, 1927, 
$2,347,834,370; on Mar. 31, 1928, $2,296, 850,233; on Mar. 31, 1929, $2,225,504, 705; on Mar. 31, 1930, $2, 177,- 
763,959 and on Mar. 31, 1931, $2, 261,611,936. See Table 18 p. 845. 


_1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1932. 


(From the Publie Accounts.) 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 


OS OM aA COM MCh sIN, [DATS 6. ga ete ehs eerste aa, otek tet oA Caielar de octavere la hyetaneke. any coat ova a Seno « $ 57,352, 841 
SROOIOUCSELVC PPR PE ase tc ea Bian citar wee ante aah cclaae cia stn’. adine cule plas 64, 660, 602 
MAM ANCES DO: DEOMINCOR ko allKS; [OLE tn. 4 piere acimaGh teeminnen coal eto eee oe 173, 183, 733 
MAN ARCS 40.1 OFOl Ny CrOVELHIMCNtS | soc. = 4 susie valkseinwsdnich ts cee c-ohe ae ciada ns a uateaenee 30,494, 720 
Soldier and ceneral land settlement loans... 1. «4.0% << cisicteleacia cies Sate ee eee eee 47,804, 080 
MiccollsnognisgcireeniAaccoultseo se fk con ts festa cs cag aires Gee lec caw me thaw cae si 82,401,415 
Rea NEA CLI EAR ODS: ctu etel tert ee od oe es eke Ee Ree ccd abalohatof citer anette Patatad seavakeraransears $ 455,897,391 


Balance of Liabilities over Active Assets, being Net Debt, Mar. 31, 1982 (exclusive 


of interest accrued and outstanding carried forward) 2,375, 846,172 


$ 2,831, 743,563 


Pee e wees e area weer seer nero roese 


NON-ACTIVE ASSETS— 


PSNR OURS CAMA lay Toes fe, dt Renee en ee HM NON LU TL aA REIS A ara ¥ cheat oie as $ 237,077,740 
BTN AAV GOT KR TALL VAS oe Lo sales o-Sia.z, dS hoses «REE ORE OEE Sas Sk LEH PE POOR A re eee eats ee 441,933,589 
MQ He VY ONKS) MISCONAMOCOUS.: ce akd s ccc tT euiee oatoens Shc eo weap laveeee Sie hile. ajoucio eich whet Swat eee 248 , 337, 218 
IVMIEALATLOUSCDY; MAG GLOLES Gch nae ce athena cate Wen Ppemiara: cats tease ar cicis ois awie e-aislle 12,035,421 
CTINDOLL a eCCOMNUS fe ens oe ee ee, dole eS eS eae Rte Ce ee GRIME EIESTS Were ATE TT Fs. PR eoetade 9,895,948 
Rael aeACCOUNILS (OLE) eters oon ct ert otia aeea e ee EE EE Aa ae elo edi oe omen 88,398, 829 
RMA ACCOUNTS GlOAMeMON-ACHIVE) |, +, ee saris «bs cin oaiesciemen ctemsictule ones crolate oiaséuerae a orwiean'e 614, 406, 239 
Canadian, National Steamships (loans non-active). «0... saa edescw ccs e cee co aevesveener 16, 750, 034 
Miscellaneous investments and other accounts (non-active)........ 5.60. 0cc cece nena 44,885,161 
Balance Gonsouadted, Fund as ap Mar) ole 19Gl tc. ree bao le died coos ayers ala edyiw oa uate & 572,500,770 
Excess of expenditure over revenue year ended Mar. 31, 19382.........c0.0..0cceceeeeeeeeee 94, 625, 223 
$ 2,375,846,172 

LIABILITIES— 5 
PPOMMANTONEINOCOS TO CITC UIA UUON. «sakes Marie a Maas estaeto cite wicronecs4ie-4. 0-66 4,2 vier Aalauieigie we a atone $ 157,388, 180 
Bank NOLS Circulation Medemp uot MUNG. Bac. mete cw ojcoe. doit «5.08 « ease games « sigeuneeee 6,811, 793 
Post Office account, money orders, postal notes, etc., outstanding................000- 3,448, 855 
opt OMMCD Som Ings, Is AlS CEDOSILS it ok ae b < Miele lactis aeons ways ahd aie Saree BH epelesera MORRO 23,919,677 
ASHE ANCE ANG SUDEr ANNU LCION LUNGS ie, Ue Worecl. erclere’a'e cic oie daa ais é ae albesince ome tena IeNS 90,147,427 
Meas Gr TPEN CAEL ree ee eee cancer ae ee NL itis ale URS alc: aya 6 aso) Abbots d Sagal quale AYAGACAT aoa ecacaye 18,752,801 
Soon tr Ang SPOCLAl INNIS. «5 cose eae ths ore cloftiawe state « ar 4 hs dyodla'd eqs eiayate qeRagee so apomrnee 1,923,062 
EIGreua oc COOUULCA)U. Bireie tn. vcs a Adc a GTN ra Wavens lceea wo nels oom Aa aE ES asaranearince yale eyormeeltaers 9,628,817 
Peer pteiieys LOAM NOW ey OTIS. 5 cn ocho sans Sea tre ss ofanelel eth era's’ owes: «0.85 264 3 aud] Spegue Mae ten eel 15,000, 000 
ETT ee te es ee eles « wate <a PO a share Ad oa a hat inipons dinate WIE SaaS 2,502,859, 760 
BALETESL IME aD, OLS GANCINE, 60 (RCE Tire Be.» srolare MaMa « ORME ahs ara Caidiess 6, alaid-s,2-« 6 1,868,191 


2,831, 743,563 


Note.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal and interest on loans negotiated by 


railways, under various Acts of Parliament, amounting to $753,080,146. (See pp. 850-851 f 


or details). 
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Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, were $329,709,056, a decrease of $19,878,243 
as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 
$7,012,249—a total of $336,721,305 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on Con- 
solidated Fund Account was $375,403,344, while special expenditure amounted to 
$55,460,184. There were also a net expenditure on capital account of $16,979,788 
and other expenditures of $3,132,275, including Government Merchant Marine 
$1,199,286, and advances to Quebec Harbour Commissioners (non-active) $1,379,000. 
Thus the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other advances, amounted to 
$450,955,541. There was an increase of $114,234,235 in the net debt (gross debt 
less active assets) during the year. (See Table 22.) 


Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 and 
3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of Dom- 
inion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the per 
capita receipts and expenditure for these years, calculated on census and estimated 
populations. 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 


Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ PSS 
Taxation— 
GSIGtEOIN Reeser icles OK OES OR 156,985,818] 187,206,332} 179,429,920) 131,208,955| 104, 132,677 
LED LONSES Bae SMR Cine ie eee Sik Se ee 57,400,898] 63,684,954) 65,035,701! 57,746,808) 48,654,862 
War Tax Revenue— 
1 BUSES Mae seems aiearieees Bete nian ee CAMBEN fe 1,224, 645 1, 242,399 1,408, 420 1,429, 264 1,390,121 
Trust and loan companies.......... 345, 430 7,641 - 6 - 
INs@rancecompaniesiii cm .cm- oneal 999, 003 894, 864 74,416 74, 250 12,152 
Businesssprofitsi,. ...as. scree ames « 956, 031 455, 232 173,300 34,430 3,000 
INCOME taxa esteem Roe ee oe 56,571,047} 59,422,323] 69,020,726) 71,048,022) 61,254,400 
SELSSRUED@, ” RRNeND ence te, oe me ak 70,661,089} 62,639,789} 44,114,249] 20,152,524) 41,734,700 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, 
SONG Tee ROT 8 BEML Co AS EE ee 19,561,842) 20,367,494] 19,294,894) 14,582,137]. 17,903,121 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation......... 364, 705,803] 395,921,028] 378,551,626) 296,276,396) 275,085,033 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
@anadar Gazettes. coc.ctceeenak smi 81, 243 80,214 93,890 i, 107 73,590 
Canialisn ie lake cube ely ahnes awe 1,355,677 1,230,332 1, 043, 647 1,026, 671 976, 845- 
OPS el a a re dir Son MERE WD 3,614,066} 4,080,326] 4,291,162) 3,669,217) 4,245,727 
@hinese TEVeNUC 1... 65 nos. cece ans 14,179 18, 224 , 045 2 10, 059 
Monimionilands sass a eee as 8, 688,595 4,070,339 4,139,104 1,655,401 485,364 
, Electric light inspection.............. 563, 913 563, 964 546, 957 632,151 402, 189 
Fines and forfeitures................- 568.140 655, 485 748 , 343 433,716 233,513 
isteniCg yawns sce t a eres 119,144 109,300 110, 724 73,937 40,519 
Gastinspection. 2-224. 2426 85,716 92,398 100, 763 94,255 81,359 
Inspection of staples (Grain Act)..... 2,677,877 2,992,541 2,047,207 2,179,047 1,484, 826 
Insurance inspection... ©. ..0.. con sens 123, 768 131, 626 138, 780 148, 942 149, 902 
Interest on investments.............. 10,937,822) 12,227,562) 13,518,205} 10,421,224 9,330, 125 
IS WASUAINIDS) Sc awactics tet & 12,170 10, 769 9,548 9,270 9,586 
Mariners: dUNds,..4, beh.) eee eee 222,048] ~- + 236,808 209,322 201, 768 184, 485 
Military college... jac. Mey Rieu we ee 20, 232 20, 204 - 19,820 19,882 20,046 
Military pension revenue............. 128,017 155, 830 158, 881 - 159,000 163 , 229 
Ordnance lands: 8s... ok Seen eek 14, 206 24,830 30,277 29,384 14, 250 
BEEN COB aka. harm h shh: care ran Semins 495,792 530, 239 574,918 559, 646 525, 248 
Wenitentiaries:..3 065. oh... cet ed eee 177, 933 178,449 181, 024 183 , 288 166, 111 
PRONOUN CO rts. hea tycrh chin beh cies ees 31,562,580} 30,611,964) 33,345,385] 30,212,326] 32,234,946 
Premium, discount and exchange..... 594,211 568, 846 531,366 521,087 2,898, 292 
Public Works ieee. 2 neers: & Sie 453 , 084 459, 963 461,482 417,059 359, 264 
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2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 21, 1928-32—concluded. 


Item. 


Non-Tax Revenue—concluded. 


Royal N.W.M.P. Officers’ pensions. . 
Steamboat inspection................ 
SUPSFANNUAHOM- UNG. donc. osha ees c cee 
Weights and measures..............- 
Otherweyenuesis . .. se. dae oe ce oes 


1928. 


1929. 


$ 


6,373 
136, 932 


81 
399, 247 


Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts| 422,717,983) 455,463,874 


Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous revenue................- 


Totals, Receipts... . 2. caus ss leke: 


4, 687,607 


1930. 


$ 


6,471 
131,356 
5 


407, 248 


4,505, 186 


1931. 


$ 


6,357 
144,332 


419, 750 


6,573,577 


1932. 


$ 


14,787 
118, 232 


406,529 


441,411,806) 349,587,299) 329,709, 056 


7,012,249 


3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32. 


Norr.—‘‘Adulteration of food’’, $147,770, ‘‘Marine hospitals’’, $208,846, and ‘‘Quarantine’’, $208,656, for 
1932, have been classified in the Public Accounts of 1928-32 under the heading ‘‘Health’’, but are here 
deducted and shown separately so as not to break the comparability of the figures with those of earlier 


years. 
shown here. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


The Public Accounts item ‘‘Health’’ is therefore $868,323 for 1932, compared with the $303,050 


1932. 


‘Consolidated Fund Expenditure— 
Charges on Debt— 
Charges of management.............. 
HRGOTES EONS DU. «sient oat aKw «cree pris 


AUMICCT ATION. OF LOO 311525 ere a.scie sv aiewee es 
Administration of justice.:........3..+.- 
PRAT SORT ee rae 0 Certs. teenicoas opshausscoe ts 
EMOTICON I PUPO mie eke cc tecta ie ere 64 crcl antes 
LETOV TT RE) a) ee inh ee ee ee ee 


Department Of Mines,..os 5.5/0, 0% of n° o's « 
ADCO TAC Seer ss, coc in cesste sie Siarese acts 


ee 


ALTA eee Gee e «tastes te Atath a's chron 
MUSOU ra it Fre cis llatay Mic belvllls ntaicic Stak 
Drage Fes GAON A Sete ac aks axis, sropats sions eietg vet sat cals 
Lighthouse and coast service........... 
Mail subsidies and steamship subven- 

PIOUS SR eo eck aesidaxe « alk Rens sale mean ae 


1.) SE 3 a en pe ere 


Railways and Canals (collection)....... 
Public Works income...............6+- 


884,532 


923,363 


128,902,945) 124,989,950 


42, 233 


120, 800 
2,190,810 
,891, 861 
6,487, 766 
82,807 
11,576, 140 
11,801,331 
624, 184 


189,970 


1,755, 763 
39,778, 130 
31, 782,968 

942,544 

2,535,361 

14,037,366 


“ 


67, 254 


12,876, 760 

679,179 
4, 986 , 962 
1,974,118 

456,440 

384, 003 
2,631,967 
4,598, 292 
2,349, 671 
2,326, 462 
2,812,900 


1,026,375 
210,000 
11,044,334 
7,207,046 


1,836,488] 


3, 683, 256 
1,807,655 
41, 487,323 
33, 483,059 
39,985 
2,405, 272 
17,008, 254 


1,015, 766 
121,566, 213 
72,976 


156,567 
2,198,909 
5,920, 670 
9, 286, 746 

40,030 
12, 258, 009 
13,180,611 

805, 748 
5,479, 835 
2,274, 294 

574, 950 

401, 155 
2,757,331 
5, 134,553 
2,366,399 
2,318, 925 
2,874,623 


1,083, 436 
253,649 
11,032,749 
5, 281,928 
3,013,396 
5,136,332 
2,561,115 
40,406,565 
35, 036, 629 
924,110 
2,459,990 
18, 184,359 


920, 136 
121, 289, 844 
19,477 


147,517 
2,214, 268 
7,147,018 
9,143,978 

92,181 

12,628,382 
18, 206, 442 

789 , 327 
4,970, 069 
2,261,817 

763, 125 

378, 635 
2,255, 249 
5, 866, 219 
6,559, 520 
4,662,548 
3,391,826 


1,322,745 
209 , 006 
10,952,949 
5,469, 723 
3,597,591 
3,638,981 
3,236,816 
45,965,723 
36,292,604 
936,020 
2,911,080 
23,763 , 284 


866, 812 
121, 151,106 
3, 625, 697 


147,770 
2,222,307 
4,039, 795 
9, 205, 724 

150,548 

12,135,790 
13, 144, 210 

634,773 
2,626,744 
1,868, 820 

513, 234 

303 , 050 
1,873,006 
4,880,322 

10, 657, 853 
2,916,883 
2,594,356 


2,998, 724 
208 , 846 
9,700,464 
4,785,128 
3,043,201 
4,109,895 
2,736,876 
48 , 686, 389 
34, 448, 986 
768, 146 
2,708, 898 
16,099,739 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32—concluded. ; 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Cuasrantinel ce tern. steer adore crite 199, 861 200, 000 210, 000 208 , 226 208, 656 
Railways and Canals, income.......... 5, 838, 145 8,297,914 8,680,901} 11,527,017) 10,111,141 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 2,300,439] 2,600,525) 2,901,817) 2,954,587) 3,239,852 
Scientific institutions.................. 1,004,195} 1,081,502 sse221 1,184,674 947, 527 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment...... 6,958,811 7,901,957|- 8,494,277| 9,774,357) 11,154,426 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement............. 1,334,008) 1,441,951 15362, 12212 1 S00 go 28 en kao ace 
Steamboat inspection. ..)0..020.0......5 131,065 141, 485 140, 253 143, 764 143,394 
Subsidies to provinces...............-. 12,516,740) 12,553,725] 12,496,958) 17,485,736) 13,694,970 
Superannuation INO: 2) amaclas. con 625, 005 577, 661 Solezoe 490,442 448 276 
Superannuation: INGOs. is occ sek oem see 19,038 17,792 15,930 14,412 12,643 
SuperannuaLiong@No. che tee queer ets 723 , 825 671,611 631, 293 592,846 548, 832 
Civil Service Widows’ Annuities Act, 

LOD Ti thiparseateele QL rmcbuniary keg nore icethe otras 130, 946 140,570 142,708 140, 167 134,715 
Trade and Commerce........ ah To dye 3 3,517,492] 3,945,530} 4,325,616] 6,003,106) 7,359,031 
Weights and measures, etc............ 498 , 493 530,601 568,503 583, 076 330, 941 
SAUCE Se RAN ERR enna! pute nena 178,511 184,181 186,374 201,451 179,373 

Totals, Ordinary Expenditure..... 336,167,961) 350,952,924] 357,779,794) 389,558,289) 375,403,344 

Special Expenditure— 
Wat and demobilization................ 1,656,011! — 669,399! 59, 792) 61, 8891 75,4711 
Cost: of loan’ flotations.a.:.. {0G aides: 13, 057 11,330 17,071 193,338} 1,350,223 
Other charceseenn ..csaeeestena ieee 1,692, 2545,6 | 2,055, 8235,6| 9,726, 949%,7/16,485,6215,7,8154, 034, 440°,9 
Totals, Special Expenditure.........| 3,361,322) 1,397,754) 9,803,722) 16,740,848) 55,460,134 
Capital Expenditure?................... 20,635,648} 22,809,275| 22,561,144) 28,222,318) 16,979,788 
Loans and Advances, Non-Active— 
Advances to railways (non-active)...... - - 2,932, 653 ~ = 
Advances to Canadian Government 

Merchant Marine, Ltd., ete.......... 999, 837 758,000} 2,491,297 1,826,942 1,199, 286 
Advances to Quebec Harbour Com- 

missioners (non-active)............... 1,458,000} 2,888,000). 2,821,000) 3,491,000 1,379, 000 
Miscellaneous debits and credits re sun- 

dry non-active assets accounts........ 16, 035, 6723) 10,000, 000! — 213,364 169, 458 533,989 

Grand Totals, Expenditure........ 378,658, 440) 388,805,953] 398,176, 246| 440,008,855} 450,955,541 


‘Expenditure on adjustment of war claims, $1,860,985 less $204,974 in 1928, less $669,399 in 1929, $94,996 
less $35,294 in 1930, $110,371 less $48,482 in 1931, and $91, 323 less $15, 852 in 1932. 


2Net figure, includes large expenditures on Welland Ship Canal. See. p. 696. 

3TIncludes $13,935,673 to provide for revaluation and losses on account of Soldier Land Settlement loans; 
$2,000,000 on account of seed grain relief, Department of Interior; and $100,000 University Hospital, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, transferred to non-active assets. 

4To provide for revaluation and losses on account of Soldier Land Settlement loans. 

5Includes $205,033 on account of Home Bank Depositors’ Relief in 1928 and $17,109 in 1929. 

Includes $1,402,210 Government contributions to the Civil Service Superannuation Fund under the 
got gt (14- 15 Geo. 5, c. 69) in 1928, $1,681,700 in 1929, $1,892,591 in 1930, $2,067,466 in 1931 and $2,228,626 
in 

7Includes $6,700,000 Reparations claims for compensation in 1930 and $500,000 in 1931. 


8Includes $8,553,535 to cover 30 p.c. reduction of Soldier Land Settlement loans, in acer ais with 
the Act of 1930, also $4, 431,655 on account of Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. 


9Includes $38,295,515 on account of Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, 


ps 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1932—continued on pp. 830-831. 
Nortr.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906, on Mar. 31. 


Subsidies 
to 


Provinces. 


Post Office. 


Total 
Expenditure 
Chargeable 
to 
Con- 
solidated 
Fund.2 


Chargesof 
Manage- 
Interest ment, 
Fiscal on Premium,| Pensions. 
Year. Debt. Discount 
and 
Exchange. 
$ $ 

1868.. 4,501,568] - 359,190 56,422 
1869.. 4,907,014) 465,657 50,564 
1870.. 5,047,054] 339,999 53,586 
1871 5,165,304] 426,655 52,611 
1872 5,257,201] - 346,413 62,251 
1873.. 5,209,206] 178, 644 49,204 
1874.. 5,724,436 264, 685 56,454 
1875.. 6,590,790). 227, 201 63, 657 
1876.. 6,400,902} 208,149} 110,201 
187%... Baioiseont— 207, 87aet 112,531 
1878.. 7,048,884] 192,087} 105,842 
1879.. 7,194,734) . 277,923} 107,795 
1880. 7,773,869} 289,085} 192,889 
1881.. 7,594,145} 225,444 96,389 
1882. . 7,740,804 195,044 101,197 
1883 7,668,552 234,170 98,446 
1884.. 7,700,181} 229,906 95,543 
1885.. 9,419,482} 387,495 89,879 
1886.. 10,137,009} 346,921 88,319 
1887. 9,682,929] . 287,742} 102,109 
1888. . 9,823,313] 343,592! 120,334 
1889.. 10,148,932} 273,590) 116,030 
1890.. 9,656,841} 230,409} 107,391 
1891.. 9,584,137 262, 068 103, 850 
1892. 9,763,978) 183,988 92,457 
1893.. 9,805,888] . 213,794 90,309 
1894. 10,212,596] 180,975 86, 927 
1895.. 10,466,294} 278,950 84,349 
1896.. 10,502, 430} 248,575 86, 080 
1897.. 10,645,663} 315,314 90, 882 
1898.. 10,516,758} 199,887 96, 187 
1899.. 10,855, 112 173,257 96,129 
1900.. 10,699,645} 227,194 93, 453 
1901.. 10,807,955} 201,861 93,551 
1902.. 10,975,935} 263, 250 83,305 
1903.. 11,068,139} 294,968 87,925 
1904.. 11,128,637} 288,984 113,495 
1905.. 10,630,115 276,072 140, 424 
1906.. 10,814,697} 346,902) 179,023 
190738 6,712,771] 244,548] 125,832 
1908.. 10,973,597| 383,820) 187,557 
1909... 11,604,584} 356,707) 191,533 
1910. 13,098,160] 358,973} 216,697 
1911. 12,535,851] 376,777| 240,586 
1912 12,259,397 455,011 245, 045 
1913. 12,605,882} 502,988) 283,188 
1914. 12,893,505} 487,184) 311,900 
1915,..| 15,736,743] 554,729) 358,558 
1916...| 21,421,585] | 731,836) 671,133 
1917...| 35,802,567} 496,387) 2,814,546 
1918...| 47,845,585) 488,712) 5. 155, 691 
1919...| 77,431,432 1,305,676 18/282’ 440 
1920...| 107,527,089] 1,462, 658/26, 004, 461 
1921...| 139,551,520) 1,102, 088/37, 420, 751 
1922...| 135,247,849) 4,109, 601/36, 153, 031 
1923...| 137,892,735] 1,003, 068/32, 985,998 
1924...| 136,237,872]  993,907/33,411, 081 
1925...| 134,789,604] 849, 694/34, 888, 665 
1926...| 130,691,493] 884,388/37, 203,700 
1927...| 129,675,367|  987,265/37, 902,939 
1928...| 128,902,945}  926,765/39,778, 130 
1929...| 124,989,950} 990,617|41, 487,323 
1930..)| 121,566,213] 1,088, 742/40, 406,565 
1931...| 121,289,844|  939,613/45, 965, 723 
1932...|] 121,151,106] 4,492,509/48, 686,389 


1 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). 


various non-enumerated items. 


Consolidated Fund. 
Railways 
Public and 

Works. Canals. 
126,270 581,503 
65, 013 641, 814 
120, 031 743 , 070 
597,275 702, 1t2 
849, 786 913 , 236 
1,297,999 1,378, 164 
1,778,916 2,260, 820 
1,756,010 1,981,893 
1,948, 242 1,897, 283 
1, 262, 823 2,239,346 
997,470 2314, 014 
1,013, 023 2,570,361 
1,046,342 2,226,456 
1,108,815 2,603,717 
1,342,000 2,755, 833 
1,765,256 oy bl 7,465 
2,908, 852 3dy122, 103 
2,302,363 3, 268, 222 
2,046,552 3,339,670 
2,183,316 3,673,894 
2,162,116 4,160,332 
2,299,231 4,095,301 
1,972,501 4,362,200 
1, 937, 546 4,505,516 
1,627,851 4,337,877 
1,927,832 3,848, 404 
2,033,955 3,760,550 
E5742,,.317 3,704,126 
1,299,769 3, 826, 226 
1,463,719 3,725,690 
1,701,313 4,049,275 
1,902,664 4,246,404 
2,289,889 5,244,301 
3,386, 632 6,377, 961 
4,221,294 6,508,477 
4,065,553 taa2d , 405 
4,607,330 8,397,434 
6,765,446 9,803,912 
7,484,716 8,779, 678 
HRo20; 571 7,011, 858 
8,721,327) 10,586,114 
12,300,184) 10,780,126 
7,261,218) 10,215,038 
8,621,431) 11,123,251 
10,344,487) 12,330,463 
13,468,505) 13,766,180 
19,007,513} 14,935,138 
19,343,532) 13,876,060 
12,039,252) 20,777,830 
8,633,096) 27,124,004 
7,432,901) 34,849,608 
6,295,060) 45,494,584 
9,016, 246 8,418,024 
10, 846,875 8,886, 458 
10,574,364 8,624,094 
9,978,440 7,691,261 
11,900, 847 2,126,803 
12,029,578 1,996,152 
13,416, 045 2,120,223 
11,178, 054 2,152,015 
14, 037,366 2, 000, 008 
17, 008 , 254 2,405,272 
18, 134,359 2,459, 990 
23, 763, 284 2,911,080 
16,099, 739 2,708,898 


9,092,472 
10, 281, 045 
13,211,800 
11,280, 469 
11, 451, 673 
11,451, 673 
11,469,148 
11,369, 148 
11,327, 236 
11,490, 860 
11,490, 860 
12,211,924 
12,207,313 
12,386, 136 
12, 281,391 
12,375, 128 
12,516,740 
12,516,740 
12,553, 724 
12,496, 958 
17,435,736 
13,694,970 


10,882, 804 
12,822, 058 
15,961,191 
16, 009, 139 
16,300,579 
18, 046, 558 
19, 273,758 
20,774,312 
22,696,561 
28,121,425 
27,794,502 
28,305,941 
29,873,802 
30,499, 686 
31, 007, 698 
31,782,968 
33,483, 058 
35, 036, 629 
36,292,604 
34,448,986 


$ 
13, 486, 093 
14, 038, 084 
14,345,510 
15, 623, 082 
17,589,469 
19,174, 648 
23,316,317 
23,718,071 
24,488,372 
23,519,302 
23,503, 158 
24,455,382 
24, 850, 634 
25,502,454 
27,067,104 
28,730, 157 
31,107,706 
35, 037, 060 
39,011,612 
35,657,680 
36,718,495 
36,917,835 
35,994,031 
36,343, 568 
36,765, 894 
36,814,053 
37,585,025 
38,132,005 
36,949, 142 
38,349,760 
38, 832,526 
41,903,500 
42,975,279 
46, 866,368 
50,759,392 
51,691,903 
55, 612, 833 
64,319, 683 
67,240, 641 
51,542,161 
76,641, 452 
84, 064, 232 
79,411,747 
87,774,198 
98,161,441 
112,059, 537 
127,384,473 
135,523,207 
130,350,727 
148,599,343 
178, 284,313 
232,731,283 
303, 843, 930 
361,118, 145 
347,560, 691 
332,293, 732 
324,813,190 
318,891,901 
320, 660,479 
319,548,173 
336,167,961 
350, 952, 924 
357,779,794 
389, 558, 289 
375, 403 , 344 


After 1919 railway receipts were applied directly to railway 
expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 
3 Nine months. 


2 Includes 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion 


Capital Expenditures. 


Inter- National 

Fiscal Debts colonial Transcon- 
Year. Canadian| Allowed and Hudson | tinental Prince 
anals. | Pacific to Dominion} Connected | Public Bay Railway, | Edward 
Railway.| Prov- Lands. | Railways, | Works. | Railway.| Including | — Island 
inces. Miscel- Quebec | Railway. 

laneous. Bridge. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


$ 
1868 51,498 - - 
1869 130, 142 - ~ 


1871 = 30, 148 - = 
1872 255,646} 489,428) 1,666,200 = 
1873 256,547| 561, 818}13, 859, 080 = 
1874 | 1,189,592} 310,225) 4,927,061 a 3,614,899} 185,963 


748, 855 1,879,566) 1,334,397 
794,410] 4,755,5782| 1,642,042 
599,780) 3, 765, 171| 2,359,528 


1904 | 1,880;787/ 33,076 
1905 | 2.071.594 2 
1906 | 11552" 121 z 


6,249] 698,878 
778,491} 591,413 
1,841,270} 496,125 


1875 | 1,714,830) 1,546,242 - 3,426,100} 189,484 - = 46, 087 
1876 | 2,388,733] 3,346,567 = 1,108,322] 267,840 - - 42,546 
1877 | 4,131,375} 1,691,150 = 1,318,352) 258,833 - = 200, 000 
1878 | 3,843,339) 2,228,373 = 408,817} 170,120 = = 6,551 
1879 | 3,064,099} 2,240, 286 = 226, 639 77,179 = = 40,129 
1880 | 2,123,366) 4,044,523 - = 2,048,015 8,730 = = 16,540 
1881 | 2,077,029 “ 968, 504 ~ 334, 681 608,733} 187,370 = = = 
1882 | 1,647,759} 4,589,076 ~ 511,882 585, 569 70,949 = = 402 
1883 | 1,763,002 10, 033, 800 - 556,870} 1,616,633) 119,869 = = 57,186 
1884 | 1,577,295)11, 192,722} 7,172,298} 723,658) 2,689,690} 491,376 = = 130, 663 
1885 1,504, 621 9,900, 282 5,420} 303,593} 1,247,006} 182,306 = = 76,957 
1886 | 1,333,325] 3,672,585] 3,113,334) 180,653 765,967) 569,202 - - 4, 668 
1887 | 1,783,698} 915,057 - 162,392 926,030) 358,044 = = 5,800 
1888 | 1,033,118 52, 099 = 135,048} 1,713,487} 963,778 = = = 
1889 972,918 86,716 - 130,684} 2,623,137} 575,408 = = = 
1890 | 1,026,364 40,981 - 133, 832} - 2,351,787} 3,220,926 = = = 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 = 94,847) 1,184,318) 515,702 = - 

1892 | 1,463,279 66, 212 - 86,735 316,784} 224,390 = = 8,300 
1893 | 2,069,573} 413,837 - 115, 038 299,081); 181,878 2 = = 
1894 | 3,027,164) 146,540 - 149, 147 439,209] 102,059 = = = 
1895 | 2,452,274 49, 209 = 99, 842 327,605] 102,398 = = = 
1896 | 2,258,779 65, 669 = 82,184 260,396} 114,826 - - = 
1897 | 2,348,637 14, 054 - 91,412 190,570} 129,238 = = ea! 
1898 | 3,207,250 692 = 127,505 252,756] 364,018 - = 17,542 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419] 267,026) 151,213} 1,081,930) 385,094 - - 22,000 
1900 | 2,639,565 236 189,470} 3,255,348} 1,089,827 = = 53,546 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 269,061] 3,633,837) 1,006,983 = = 280, 174 
1902 | 2,114,690 449 370,838) 4,626,841) 2,190,125 = = 475, 998 
1903 | 1,823,274 449,542} 2,254,267) 1,268,004 = = 829,414 
19076 887, 839 = 526, 583 1,512, 4918 1,797,871 — | 5,537, 867 91,210 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 768,244) 4,369,738) 2,969,049 — {18,910,253} 390,962 
1909 | 1,873,868 939 797,747} 3,874,480) 2,832,295 92,428/31,317,132| 561,207 


1910 | 1,650,707 = 
1911 | 2,349,475 2,918 
1912 | 2,560,938 - 
1913 | 2,259,642 
1914 | 2,829,661 
1915 | 5,490,796 
1916 | 6,170,953 
1917 | 4,304,589 
1918 | 1,781,957 
1919 | 2,211,964 
1920 | 4,550,761 
1921 | 5,450, 006 
1922 | 4,482,610 
1923 | 4,995, 184 


785,157} 1,278,409} 4,514,606 53, 043/19, 868,064} 206,397 
—5,508 763,833) 3,742,717} 184, 150/23, 715,549 94,321 
- 1,710,449) 4,116,385]  159,632/22,264,130| 128,042 
2,406, 9884) 6,057,515} 1,099, 06315, 279,837) 103,001 
4,348, 000/10, 100,017} 4,498,717|15,274,206) 129,575 
6,914,977/11, 049,030} 4,773, 744|12,648,242) 570,531 — 
7,861,899] 8,471,229) 4,887,131] 9,825,265} 1,350,473 
4,873,032] 7,838,116] 2,604,280) 6,650,263] — 609, 752 
— | 6,347,201} 1,879,699] 103, 167 = 
- | 5,705,348] 562,558] 1,723,638 es 
3, 285, 736/38, 869,683] —235,608) 527,480) 3,540 
731, 018|27,559, 809 30, 036 20, 164 = 
9, 649/10, 431, 699 34,770 = 97, 000 
59,950) 3,411,510 27, 803 


1924 | 6,747,395 — | 3,804,427) 207,872 - 196,418 
1925 |10, 619,903 - | 6,080,320) —124, 154 = = 
1926 |12, 024, 456 - | 4,805,949}  —2,484 = i 
1927 |18, 845,689 - 4 te 670) 2,823,905 = = 
1928 |13, 762,905 1 1,097} 3,554,5037 2 63, 419° 


1929 |13, 164,582 
1930 | 9,324,177 
1931 | 9,842,011 
1932 | 3,298,951 


—7,990, 740 16. 318 019} 6,159, 563 
—25, 856 6,573,530} 6,472,214 —415) © = 
—277, 535 12,009,276 4,139,690 8,877 = 
—2,504] 1,199, 286] 5,236,668} —59,185 = 


Fr WE a eit HSI te ee A tee A Ta A Rais ae Pe At Te Ter ai ie ie atte te the ihe tT 


EAPC Ae Sf PPO, as MRNA Ts Rd a | ae RG (La He 


SRP ATED fe be ee tee it ects APG ht 


1 Including $2,725,504, for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 
Montreal Harbour Commission. 2 Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor General. * Including 
$38,583, cost of new car for the Governor General. | 4 Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor 
General. 5 Includes New Brunswick Railway. ® Nine months. 7 Includes capital expenditure on Hudson 
Bay Terminals $880,278. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure, 1868-1932—concluded. 


Capital Expenditures—con. 


North- 
west 
Terri- 
tories. 


Total 
Capital 
Expendi- 
ture. 


Other Expenditures. 


Railway 
Subsidies. 


War 
and 
Demobil- 
ization. 


Other 
Charges. 


831 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


Fiscal 
Year. 


let Lk bee Pat ere ee tee het 


Canadian 
Govern- 
Militia. ment 
Railways. 
$ $ 
1,000, 000 - 
745, 965 - 
387,810 - 
230, 851 - 
135, 885 - 
299, 697 - 
428 , 223 - 
1,299,910 - 
1,299, 964 - 
1,299, 876 - 
975, 283 - 
1,297, 905 - 
1, 243 , 072 - 
1,299,970 - 
- 32,999, 880 
- 14, 827,758 
- 22,307,366 
- 6,221,774 
- 1, 239, 605 
- 1,813;,022 
- —94, 835 
- 24,442 
- —29,372 
- — 26,347 
- | —5,342,149 
- 217,494 
- 2,500, 000 
~- 1,067,348 


19,859,441 
10,177,740 
6,922,743 
7,154, 008 
7,599,710 
6, 657,200 
5, 648, 332 
8,241,174 
8,176,317 
7,405, 637 
14,147,360 
23,977,702 
13, 220, 185 
9,589,734 
4,439,939 
4,437,460 
4,420,313 


6,778,663! 
3,115, 860 
2,164,457 
3, 088,318 
3, 862,970 
3,030, 490 
3, 781,311 
3,523,160 
4,142,231 
6,201,516 
7,467,370 
7, 693, 857 
10, 077, 095 
7,049, 684 
7,879, 102 
11,931,014 
11,912,104 
11,327,792 
30, 428, 996 
42,592,122 
29,655,703 
30,813,767 
30,939,576 
27,206, 046 
37,180,176 
41,447,320 
38,566, 950 
26, 880, 032 
43,111,904 
25,031,266 
69,301,878 
40,012,807 
16, 295, 333 
9,807, 124 
10, 861, 277 
16,550,511 
16,798,549 
19,558, 703 
20,635, 648 
22,809, 275 
22,561, 144 


28, 222,318 
16,979,788 


BORSA ete 


208, 000 
403 , 245 
2,701,249 
1,406, 533 
1,027,042 
846, 722 
1,678,196 
1,265,706 
1,248,216 
811,394 
1,229,885 
1,310,549 
3, 228, 746 
416,955 
1,414, 935 
3,201,220 
725,720 
2,512,329 
2,093, 939 
1,463,222 
2,046 , 878 
1,275, 630 
1,637,574 
1,324, 889 
2,037,629 
1,785 , 887 
2,048, 097 
1, 284, 892 
859, 400 
4,935,507 
19, 036, 237 
5,191,507 
1,400, 171 
959, 584 
720,405 
43, 805 
334, 845 


St ee es a et 


Fee Yeah Forme ail Fst (sa alpen sat Cot) EY yieh) eS HOmi fe tical hae Slt cd Wl Hel Pl fg ne UK eet Et SC el Coal Mt nal McG Pot pele) dn = Hs oak eS 


60, 750, 476 
166,197,755 
306,488,815 
343 , 836, 802 
446,519,440 
346, 612, 955 

16,997,544 

1,544, 250 
4,464,760 
446, 083 
506, 931 
191,392 
64, 485 
1,656,011 
— 669,399 
59, 702 
61,889 


75,471\ 


$ 
37,158 

429, 663 
155, 988 


223,456 


10, 534, 973 


155, 623 
1,333,328 
44,947 

68, 074 
2,093 , 569 
139, 963 
330,354 
399, 294 
137,185 
682,881 
944,589 
236,399 
1,549, 098 
900,312 
1,040,374 
1,541,763 
6,716, 235 
2,277,812 
2,487,323 
1,583,297 
3,470, 603 
4,999, 283 
4,280,227 
2,988,393 
7,181, 665 
255, 787 
2,640, 162 
5, 186, 016 
3,186,898 
15, 275,345 
10, 706, 787 
—7, 283 , 582 
19,995,313 
492, 048 
301,518 
4,042,931 
7,902,759 
3, 953, 433 
6,330, 092 
7,814,977 
1,705,311 
2,067,153 
9,744,021 
16, 678, 959 
55; 384, 663 


$ 
14,071, 689 
14,908, 166 
18,016 614 
19, 293, 478 
25,665,975 
39,039,808 
33,498, 076 
32,888,911 


45, 064, 124 
43,518,198 
41,770,333 
40,793 , 208 
42,272,136 
40, 853, 728 


450, 955, 5418 


8 Includes advances to railways (non-active), amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
$97, 950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1993, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10, 000, 600 i in 1926, $10,000, 000 
in 1927, $2,932,653 in 1930; "together with advances of $5, 979, 856 in 19238, $1, 500, 000 i in 1924, $900,000 in 1925, 
$668, 000 in 1926, $426,817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928, $758, 000 in 1929, $2, 491, 297 in 1930, $1, 826, 942 in 1931 
and $1, 199,286 in 1932 to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, etc; also other advances shown at 
the end of Table 3 on p. 828. P 
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5.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1932. 


Fiscal Year. 


3 Ni 


ee ee ee ee) 


a ey 
re es 
ce 


seers ce tore 


re 
Ce ere ee ry 


re 


i 
neem e eee nae 
ee co 
a ee Ce er 


cece eos eases 


ee ee ar) 
Cr 
Cr a a ce 
ee a ay 


Ce ee ir 


steer ence ees 
Ce ee ay 
see ceer eo sas 
Se ee 


eC i ee 


ee 


sewer eee eres 


ser eee er cer ee 


eC ad 
fee creo recess 
SC ce ry 
Se ey 


ed 


ee oe ee 
re or 
ry 


CC ee eet 


Ce 


ce rd 
. 


ee 
ee a er ed 


ed 
a ary 


ay 


a 


1 For detailed statement see Table 8, p. 835. 


ne months. 


Customs 
Duties. 


22,373,951 
22,091, 682 


20,361,382 
20,910, 662 


19, 386, 278 


21,622,789 
25, 150, 745 
28,219, 458 
28, 293, 930 
31,916,394 


36, 738, 033 
40,461,591 


57, 200, 276 
47, 088, 444 
59, 767, 681 
71,838, 089 
85, 051, 872 


111,764,699 


163.266, 804 
105,686,645 


118, 056, 469 
121,500,799 
108, 146, 871 
127,355, 144 
141, 968, 678 


Excise 
Duties. 


10,318, 266 
11,197, 134 


12,013,779 
12,958, 708 
12,586,475 
14, 010, 220 
11,805,413 


15,782,152 


19, ‘261, 662 


21,447,445 
21,452,037 
21,479,731 
22,428, 492 
24,412,348 


27, 168,445 


37,118, 367 
36, 755, 207 


35, 761,997 
38,181,747 
38, 603, 489 
42,923,549 
48,513, 160 


57,400, 898 
63, 684, 954 
65,035,701 
57,746, 808 
48, 654, 862 


War Tax 
Revenue.! 


eM elmo we 


eel ial NACA We al OB 2 tPA ee | eH dc a2 ae ae Pe | 


{aa Lat | Sa Sn | 


98,057 
3,620, 782 
16,302, 238 


25,379,901 
56,177,508 
82,079, 801 
168,385,327 
177, 484, 161 


181, 634, 875 
182, 036, 261 
147, 164, 158 
157, 296,320 
156, 167,434 


150,319, 087] | 


145, 029, 742 
134,086, 005 
107,320, 633 
122,297,494 


Total 
Revenue 


$ 
13, 687,928 
14,379,175 
15,512, 226 
19,335,561 
20,714,814 


20,813, 469 
24, 205, 093 
24,648,715 
22,587,587 
22,059, 274 


22,357, O11 
22,517,382 
23,307,407 
29, 635, 298 
33,383,456 


35,794, 650 
31,861,962 
32,797, 001 


33,177, 040° 


35, 754, 993 


35, 908, 464 
38, 782,870 
39,879, 925 
38,579,311 
36,921,872 


38, 168, 609 
36,374, 693 
33,978, 129 
36,618,591 
37,829,778 


40,555, 238 
46,741,249 
51, 029, 994 
52,514, 701 
58, 050, 790 


66, 037, 069 


70,669,817 


71, 182,773 
80, 139,360 


~ 5,061,728) —67, 969,328 


Total Interest Post 
Revenue on Office 
from Invest- | and Money 
Taxation. ments Orders 
$ 
11,700, 681 174,073 525, 692 
112, S73 824, 424 535,315 
13, 087, 882 383, 956 573, 566 
16, 320, 369 554,384 612, 631 
17,715,552 488, 042 692,375 
17,616,555 3896, 404 833, 657 
20, 129, 185 610, 863 1,139,973 
20, 664, 879 840, 887 Wlbo ese 
18,614,415 798,906 1,102,540 
17, 697, 925 717,684 1,114, 946 
17, 841, 938 791,758 1,207,790 
18,476, 618 592,500 1,172,418 
18,479,577 834,793 1, 252,498 
23 , 942,139 751,513 1,352,110 
27,549, 047 914, 009 1,587,888 
29, 269,699 1,001,193 1,800,391 
25,483,199 986, 698 1,755,674 
25,384,529 1,997,035 1,841,372 
25, 215%, 213 2,299,079 1,901,690 
28, 682,152 990, 887 2,020, 624 
28,163, 169 932 , 025 2,379, 242 
80,586, 152 1,305,392 2,220,504 
31,531, 664 1,082,271 2,357, 389 
30, 220, 068 1,077, 228 2,515, 823 
28,306, 480 1,086,420 2,652,746 
29, 278, 026 1,150, 167 2,773,508 
27,500,119 1,217,809 2,809,341 
25,891,474 1,336, 047 2,792,790 
27,692, 747 1,370, 001 2,964,014 
28,556, 657 1,448, 004 3,202,938 
29,494,352 1,513,455 3,527, 810 
34,791,972 1,590,448 3,193,778 
38, 087, 533 1,683, 051 8,205,535 
88,612,196 1,784, 834 8,441,505 
43,113,528 1,892, 224 3,918,416 
48,751,812 2,020, 953 4,397, 833 
53,420, 299 2 2007200 4,652,325 
54, 020, 124 2,105,031 6,125,373 
60, 063 , 597 2,140,312 5, 933 , 3438 
~ 51,522,492] ~1,235,746 
72,982,428 1,925,569 7,107,887 
62, 026,212 2, 256, 643 7,401, 624 
75,021, 034 2,807,465 7,958,548 
88,707, 926 1,668,773 9,146,952 
104,313,534 1,281,317} 10,492,394 
133,212,144 1,480,511}. 12,051,729 
126, 148,275 1,964,541} - 12,954,530 
97,519, 008 2,980,247) 13,046,665 
124, 666, 969 3,358,210} 18,858,690 
174, 758, 428 3,094,012} 20,902,384 
196, 720,976 4,466,724] 21,345,394 
233 , 688, 730 7,421,002] 21,603,542 
293,574,707} 17,086,981} 24,471,709 
368,770,498] 24,815,246) 26,706,198 
319,926,013] 21,961,513] 26,402,299 
335,453,341! 16,465,303] 29,016,771 
341,718,807] 11,916,479] - 28,865,374 
293,914,518} 11,332,328] - 28,782,535 
O20, O10 0bS 8,535,086] 30,334,575 
346, 649, 272 8,559,401] - 29,069,169 
364,705,803} 10,987,822) 31,562,580 
395,921,028] 12,227,562) 30,611,964 
378,551,626] 13,518,205] 33,345,385 
296,276,396) 10,421,224) 30,212,326 
275, 085, 033 9,330,125} 32,234,946 


96, 054,506 
85, 093,404 
101,508, 711 
117,780, 409 
136, 108,217 


168, 689, 903 


163,174,395. 


133, 073, 482 
172, 147,838 
232,701,294 


260,778,953 
312,946,747 
349, 746,335 
436, 292,1854 
382, 271,5714 


403,094,2104 
406,582,8404 
351,515,3924 
382,893 ,0094 


-400,452,4804 


429,642,574 
460,151,4814 
445,916,9924 


356,160,8764 


336,721,3054 


2 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 


4 Inclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1928, 
$9,745,158 in 1924, $4,680,913 in 1925, $2,147,503 in 1926, SI, 756,704 in 1927, $6,924,594 in 1928, $4, 687,607 in 
1929, $4, 505,186 in 1930, $6, 573,577 in 1931 and $7,012,249 in 1932. See Table 2, Dp. 826-827. 
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PER CAPITA FIGURES OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 833 


6.—Per Capita Figures of Taxation, Tota] Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on Consoli- 
dated Fund Account and Total Expenditure, 1868-1932. 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, 1881; 
April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911, 1921 and 1931. For the intercensal years the populations are 
estimated as at June 1 (see p. 145 for estimates of population). The fiscal period of 1907.is nine months 
ended Mar. 31. See the tables on pp. 829-832 for the figures of revenue and expenditure on which this 
table is based. 


Per 

Capita 
Per Per Eix- P 
Capita | Capita | pend- Capita 


Rev- | Total | iture Total 


Fiscal Year. Fiscal Year. enue Rev- on Di 
from enue Con- t; oi 
Tax- Re- soli- eae 
R ation. | ceipts. | dated | ens: 
Fund 
Acct 

l~ $ $ $ 
iBT Reiley eae Btn ONO VRE ae nd eee 8-63} 11-69 9-15} 10-93 
TBOU Soc scx a SSeS OGL ae eas ieee 9-17 12-13 9-54 12-40 
ERVOl seo dees LOGS Mere koh be.u 9-00 11-86 10-72 13-13 
1 hf ba 1 OOG eared Sante 9-69 12-93 10-85 13-44 
CE ene id eb HOO. Rio 5 RAR 8°31 10-97 8-32 10-61 
LCV ie i a eee TGO Bre anton ores 11-02 14-50 11-57 16-99 
GY ed SR Des eae ie TOOG: ees eee 9-12 12-51 12-36 19-62 
ha Secs a pap eset TOUOcE cn. sad oie 10-74 14-53 11-36 16-51 
ASCOnechis cle cca as TORT t Sa 5 ..3 oe 12-31 16-34 12-18 17-04 
SRI TOT 2 co isc ca tee 14-12 18-42 13-28 18-56 
Bidtvsc. 6 edema’ 17-45) 22-10] 14-68} 18-93 
EG. 62%. odowas vs 16-01 20-71 16-17 23 - 64 
LIN) SEs Sere 12-22 16-67 16-98 31-09 
LST Agate 7 15-58 21-52 16-29 42-46 
Wei ore cei i pratla dos 21-68 28-87 18-44 61-81 
Lol] SS Eee LOR eromen crea ere 24-14 32-00 21-88 70-77 
by: Sa Se ee UO eae eae 28-12 37°65 28-00 83-87 
[ais eee ae ee ae O20 iwc ue leaks 34-31 40-88 35-51 91-87 
Ms co 2.5 -Ae ays sia < UL. SAK Ve ap AEE Be a 41-96 49-64 41-09 60-11 
Vic) ee eee SP ae het Pee 35-87; 42-86] 38-97) 51-97 
(eS Pee 11 S51 ee eae eA 37-24 44.74 36-88 48-26 
AST Sige a See a OD atmo 2 oc 37-38 44.47 35°53 40-53 
tee 2 Toes. RODD i Siece dc gress 31-63 37-83 34-32 37-78 
POU Metis bs. deems ms OZ cus a oes -66 40-52 33-93 37-59 
pict ie Gat ass: ae Ci ge RS, aor 35:98| 41-56] 33-17] 387-21 
22 ee oe 1928. se. eal cote 37-09] 43-69} 34-19) 38-51 
iol) Seater Fear WOZGE <—, ed ae eae 89-49 45-89 35-00 38-78 
1 Oe are 130). 5.0. ca eeeaee 37°09 43-69 35-06 39-01 
Es aa a oa HOSE ns corre as 28-55 34-32 37-55 42-41 
SOP Sine ce ™ Boers es NSG2. s 2 Shaws ets 26-18} 32-05} 85-73} ° 42-92 
Lt Se inne ee 
TRO tees oe. 
BO cathtdsy ssa 
2 Nec ORR 
Oh eta hale es 3s 
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7—_Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1926-32. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS. 
Norse.—See Table 2 on pp. 826-827 for the figures on which this table is based. 


Item of Receipts. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Consolidated Fund RKe- 
ceipts— $ $ $ §$ $ $ $ 
Tax aTION— 
Gustomestcomateae 13-48 14-74 15-96 18-67 17-59 12-65 9-92 
EUXCISC Se eee. Peruri 4-54 5-04 5-84 6-35 6:37 5-56 4-63 
War Tax Revenue— E 
Baniksen cate tc pce hecg 0-12 0-12 0-12 0-12 0-14 0-14 0-13 
Trust and loan com- 

DANIOS: + bec tee ee 0-03 0-03 0-04 = - — _ 
Insurance companies.... 0-10 0-10 0-10 0-09 ~ ~ - 
Business profits..... Shae 0-12 0-07 0-10 0-05 0-01 ~ - 
Ineometaxn sees nee 5-88 4-92 5-75 5-92 6:76 6-85 5-83 
Sales tax, tax on cheq- 

ues, transportation 

taxpetes. : ease 10-39 10-96 9-18 8-29 6-22 3-35 5-67 

Totals from Taxation... . 34-66 35-98 37-09 39-49 37-09 28-58 26-18 
Non-Tax REVENUE— 
Interest on investments. 0-90 0-89 1-11 1-22 1-32 1-00 0-89 
Post Otice peace 3-21 3-02 3-21 3-05 3°27 2-91 3-07 
Other revenue.......... 1-52 1-49 1-58 1-66 1-57 1-23 1-24 
Total Consolidated Fund re- 
Celpts. Lee hc oleate tas 40-29 41-38 42-99 45-42 43-25 33°69 31-38 
Special réceipts. .veecsees. weer 0-23 0-18 0-70 0-47 0-44 0-63 0-67 
Grand Totals, Receipts. . 40-52 41-56 43-69 45-89 43-69 34-32 32-05 
EXPENDITURE. 


Note.—See Table 3 on pp. 827-828 for the figures on which this table is based. 


Item of Expenditure. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ ee 
Aoraculttres, cit ate eee 0-61 0-61 0-66 0-72 0-91 0-88 0-88 
Charses.on Debtors ss ea: 13-92 13-56 13-20 12-56 12-02 11-78 11-96 
Civil:Government,):.2, 22... 1-14 1-13 1-18 1-18. 1-20 1-22 1-15 
Customs and Excise.......... 1-03 1-05 1-10 1-28 1-29 1-27 1-25 
Dominion Lands............. 0-39 0-44 0-42 0-50 0-54 0-48 0-25 
Pmimienravionte. sp set ee ae 0:25 0-24 0-28 0-26 0:27 0-22 0-18 
INGTANset ene eee 0-39 0-40 0-43 0-46 0-50 0:57 0-46 
Merlglation treba eres 0-45 0-47 0-21 0-23 0-23 0-45 0-28 
National Defence pom ie 

Naval and Air Services).. 1:33 1-35 1-60 1-79 1-96 2-09 1-60 
Péensionst.. pe ee eee eee 3-94 3:93 4-05 4-14 3-96 4-43 4-63 
PostwOfce,- pa. web erecer ae 3-23 3:22 3-23 3-34 3-43 3-50 3-28 
Public be aie MCOMEs 4 1-42 1-16 1-43 1-70 1-78 2-29 1-53 
ReG@ eM. Police ae see 0-22 0-22 0-23 0-26 0-28 0-28 0-31 
mere Civil Re-establish- 

Cite eee 0-82 0-72 0-71 0-79 0-83 0-94 1-06 
Soldiers" Land Settlement. . 0-13 0-13 0-14 0-14 0-13 0-13 0-10 
Subsidies to Provinces ....... 1:31 1-30 1-27 1-25 1-22 1-68 1-30 
Trade and Commerce........ 0-43 0-38 0-36 0:39 0-42 0:58 0-70 
Other Ordinary expenditure. . 2-92 2-86 3-69 4-01 4-09 4-76 4-81 
Totals, Ordinary Expendi- 

(ALY (ene Seiten AR REN GE ot 33-93 33-17 34-19 35-00 35-06 37-55 33-73 
Special expenditure........... 0:69 0-81 0-34 0-14 0-95 1-61 5-28 
Capital expenditure........... 1:78 2-03 2-10 2:27 2-21 2-72 1-62 
Other Disbursements— 

Advances to railways and 

Merchant Marine......... 1-13 1-08 0-10 0-08 0-53 0-18 0-11 

Miscellaneous............... 0-06 0-12 1-78 1-29 0-26 0:35 | * 0-18 

Grand Totals, Expenditure. 37-59 37-21 38-51 38-78 39-01 42-41 42-92 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 
An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on pp. 822-825 in the introduction to this section. For con- 
venience of reference the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are 
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— 


segregated and the totals paid in to the Receiver-General are given in Table 8. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 
war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
formerly the Customs and Excise Department. The amounts of excise war taxes 


collected from different sources in the last six fiscal years are given in Table 9, while 


Table 10 contains the details by provinces for the latest year. The amounts collected 
in income war tax and business profits war tax are given by provinces for the two 
latest fiscal years in Table 11. (See also Tables 34 to 38 of this chapter.) 


8.—War Tax Revenue Received by the Receiver-General, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1915-32. 


v 


ee 


Trust Total 

Waar Banks and Loan eae Business Income ieee iss War 

‘ : Com- : Profits.® iene Peeina a Tax 

panies Ragies: REIBE Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1b oes ieee | Ae eee - ~ ~ - - 98,057 98, 057 
POMOme noes tee crc 1,300,447} 324,250) 459,247 - ~ 1,536,838] 3,620,782 
LS BY COIS RR Un ae 1,114,028] 202,415) 419,699} 12,506,517 - 2,059,584} 16,302,238 
POS t tee eee ce 1,115,758} 269,129] 496,540) 21,271,084 - 2,227,390) 25,379,901 
POH Oe soe ee a 1,099, 764 323,340} 546,114) 32,970,062 9,349,720) 11,888,508) 56,177,508 
tees Poke 28 cai chaise co. e's 1,170,223} 274,216] 638,731] 44,145,184) 20,263,740]. 15,587,707) 82,079,801 
OTN Ge nals ed ae 15257,.534 293 , 802 807,667} 40,841,401] 46,381,824] 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
LM ei Dee eR 1,293,697] 283,994 749,959| 22,815,667) 78,684,355] 73,656,489] 177,484,161 
EO nora seers fe AyAe NOS 1,244,437 312,392 852,328} 13,031,462} 59,711,538) 106,482,718) 181,634,875 
Line satete cy) TA aa 1,236,957| 308,632] 857,587) 4,752,681) 54,204,028) 120,676,376] 182,036,261 
JAD), | aaa at Soe ee 1,217, 754 Bil Spa 2 U3 867,902 2,704,427) 56,248,043} 85,810,717] 147,164,158 
LOD Gen tiee es O ase as 1,176, 869 326,714 950,221 1, 173, 4494 55,571,962} 98,097,106} 157,296,321 
AGI and ek Te 1,174,665} 335,368], 947,830 710,102} 47,386,309} 105,613,160) 156,167,434 
LOD Mae heed iter 1,224,645} 345,430) 999,003 956,031} 56,571,047} 90,222,931) 150,319, 087 
{AO es 1,242,399 7,641 894, 864 455,232] 59,422,323] 83,007,283] 145,029,742 
HOSUR r icc ek 1,408, 420 — 6262 74,416 173,300} 69,020,726} 63,409,143] 134,085,379 
OES ee tnt 24 eee 1,429, 264 6 74,250 34,430} 71,048,022) 34,734,661] 107,320,633 
EOS o oes Hee eee es 1,390,121 - 123152 3,000) 61,254,400} 59,606,391} 122,266,064 
Totals:.ic).: 21,096,977| 3,922, 018|10,648,510| 198,544, 029| 745,118, 037/1,033,518,158 |2,012,847,729 


1A mounts paid in to Receiver-General. 

2There were refunds in excess of revenue of $626 for 1930. 

3Although this tax was not charged upon profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. V, c. 10), 
belated revenue therefrom continued to be received up till 1932. 


9.—Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
(formerly the Department of Customs and Excise), fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


3 
; 
D. 
; 
q 


_ 1927-32. 
(Accrued Revenue.) 
Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

MICCNCHS, ©. 4 . ee 2 Pek 37,036 35, 839 38, 690 44,530 38,339 37 127 
STDS ak rae Reh ete eke 8,880,517} 4,411,086) 3,867,810) 5,559,844) 3,609,180} 2,852,913 
MEALCHOS 224 oes ras es ioe ee 2,874,728 2,148,431 1,502,395 1,794, 556 1, 838, 232 1,949,470 
ATTONZODIIOS 2 oc pia nd-d os bE 2, 208, 582 , 838, 286 1,025, 661 742,471 398,444 332, 668 
Pisvan? Cards: . Rs 0.0: bales 286, 022 224, 860 268, 752 291, 184 290, 035 276, 528 

BPSAMSE maaer SR See Ce: 311,701 320, 627 328, 764 329,217 256, 551 217,938 
Peat). Risser fae ocr oleae 118, 080 170, 987 QV LE 299,466 262,225 258, 061 
Ale, beer and porter......... 5,198,503 6,320,590 7,953, 133 7,475, 125 6,541,366 6,297,859 
Beverages and carbonic acid 

ANS ch ns SET PEED ice « alec 27,550 - = - - - 
Transportations,.)/ov i. ..\0oen: 2,452,780} 2,534,982) 2,647,801 650, 172 204 - 
Embossed cheques.......... 368, 238 174, 353 13, 276 3,973 790 - 
Embossed cheques (Depart- F 

BITOWEENL) sf here Ae. Joe teens 76,521 174,957 195, 201 186, 240 187,337 194,372 
Penalties and interest....... - 146, 783 183, 934 169,452 278,577 219,032 
Sales, domestic............. 63,940,130} 55,379,084) 49,151,636] 34,936,376] 16,586,976} 34,557,788 

Domestic Totals....... 86,780,388] 72,880,865] 67,388,770) 52,482,606) 30,288,256) 47,193,756 
Importations— P 
LES Saas, Ree ea eee ie he 8 18,365,540] 16,721,160} 14,495,036] 9,922,325) 4,196,929) 7,834,822 
ETE SEED EER A, Se 1,577,400} 2,060,061] 2,130,360) 1,748,665 886, 681 253,505 
Special excise 1 p.c........ - - - - ~ 4,982,217 
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10.— Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Pro-— 
vinces, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Province. Licences. Stamps. Matches. aires Sales 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Hdward sland: .<.s.0c...cresdess 276 9,435 ~ - 16, 276 
NOV ES OO FIRS Ee oars nieeya dive ser ee 1,082 80,799 - 368 523,673 
INGwW BrGns wick weer. Semmens comic ee 1,044 56, 604 ~ 1,018 402,646 
Ousbecrn aes ee eee oss tne 10,394 868, 873 1,022,824 30,051) 9 12, 0525002 
Ontario tan Lace ee ae nis earn eee 16,812 1, 208, 507 926, 646 295,492) 18,554,902 
Manitoba. 22.5 pec. terns cies ae Sees 1,342 144, 240 - 548 958, 367 
Saskatchewan wwe ith. ainccl << weir 389 119, 235 - - 172,391 
A pert are sakes eck ieee iat hens CEE ee 1,170 149,540 - 328 416,211 
British Colimibiaa cues cians tae ce. 2 bo ee 4,616 195, 580 - 1,533 1; 180, 723 
ATES GN abet hore cea eae EE Oe oe ee 2 82 - - 97 
IDenartimentahOalesdanec.cunecesuwonee has - 19,275 - - - 
DOtalSy tec a wie) leas a Se 37,127) 2,852,913) 1,949,470 332,668} 34,557,788 
Province. pore Cigars. Wines. Beer. ‘Ce 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Hdward Island®’. .6h3 8.20. . 28 - - - - - 
INO ANOS COLIALUEeataee.... tokens Sere - 67 - 131,912 - 
INeweBriniswiCk mnie... Hes nene cere tnter - - - 32, 062 - 
Quebecrten sa ehinis mteteet henna 93 , 528 116,993 - 8,383, 906 36 
OUCATIGA Sete | Ce ae ea he tapes See 183, 000 98, 668 248,044 1,464, 609 384 
Manitdhancr fine eee eee - ~ 161 355, 706 47 
Saskatehewaller. sis wace ptaer Ls ome Mee - - - 163, 068 5 
(A Debate. 2. ccnacs nomenon tanks See - 179 - 359, 869 34 
British Colimibiatts cee ree wee eae - 2,031 9,856 406, 727 77 
EY KGS eee hdc. vain eR - - - - - 
Departmental Sales. eee eee oka woos ce - - - - 193, 789 
Totalsiis..2Iaoo. a rey eee 276,528 217,988 258,061) 6,297,859 194,372 
eS Importations. . Gade 
enalties : ran 
Province. and Lemewis Total 
Interest. a, Special 
Sales. Excise. Excise, 
1 p.c 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 5 25,992 12,260 2,008 ebe 45,613 
IN GVA DSCOURE He etna cinco: 1,495 739,396 194, 267 13,974 151,909 1,099,546 
New Brunswick............. 4,578 497,952 211,906 8,235 119, 718 837, 812 
Quebec. tea eens ahi: 88,645) 17,951,083 2,246, 859 61,512 1,528,810] 21,788,264 
Ontario: --. Sere. ae ee 97,097) 23,094,161 3,330,467 110,024 2,431,930] 28,966,582 
NanitoODar. eae ence eee eee 2,670 1, 463,080 507, 052 23,644 185, 956 2,179,731 
Daskatchowan «cece eueine on 979 456, 067 119,719 1,334 46,078 623,199 
PRUIDOTU can Wa Gti oa teens 2,442 929,773 231,319 3,993 81,556 1, 246, 640 
British Columbia... .. 2a 21,121 1,822,264 972,422 28,177 428, 609 3,251,472 
NATLSGI Ne aa Ain sie ene cr Eo - 924 8,189 604 2,298 12,015 
Departmental Sales......... ~ 213,064 - - - 213, 064 
British Post Office Parcels. . - - 362 - - 362 
Totals: cheese cook: 219,032) 47,193,756) 7,834,822 253,505| 4,982,217} 60,264,300 


a 


Lae are 
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11.—Amounts Collected under the Income War Tax Act and the Business Profits 


War Tax Act, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932. 


1931. 1932. 
Province. Income Business Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. Tax. War Tax. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 45,671 - 45,671 40,930 - 40,930 
INGVA DCOGIAG os 2.5 sc sete 666, 009 —22 665, 987 833, 836 - 833, 836 
New Brunswick............. 612,947 - 612, 947 530, 852 - 530, 852 
WOO ae W tic bins saeco 23,087,571 5,497] 23,093,068) 20,671,026 3,000] 20,674,026 
OBtat het feet ree ee eee 34, 713, 871 26,655) 34,740,526) 30,268,306 - 30,268,306 
NISMALOME, cescens azo ace cle k Sota Cen - Opole tal 2,232,348 - 2,232,348 
Saskatchewan............... 932,954 - 932,954 403,481 - 403,481 
salt NOYES Rh OR es eR ee 2,316,043 2,300) 2,318,343 1,853, 848 - 1,853, 848 
British Columbia........... 5,106, 454 - 5,106,454]| 4,403,853 - 4,403, 853 
(Thea) 1 eae Aoi. ais tee area 19,034 - 19,034 10,360 - 10,360 
FLCH OMICE Soe. s bn5,.3:5.60.2 9,697 - 9,697 5,560 - 5,560 
Totals: StS: 71, 048, 022 34,430) 71,082,452) 61,254,400 3,000) 61,257,400 


Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.8.C., 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue had the control and management of standard weights and measures and 
of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, bridge and ferry 
tolls and rents until 1918. It administered the Statutes which dealt with the 
adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent 
medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 
This Department also established the food standards, which were put into force 
by Orders in Council under the authority of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 
By Order in Council dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light, and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration of Food, 
Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine, and 
Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, as from Sept. 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs 
and Inland Revenue was consolidated as the Department of Customs and Excise 
(11-12 George V, c. 26). As from April 1, 1927, the name of this Department, 
which collects the great bulk of the revenue of the Dominion, was changed to 
Department of National Revenue by authority of 17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act 
provides for three chief departmental officers—the Commissioner of Customs, the 
Commissioner of Excise and the Commissioner of Income Tax, while an Assistant 
Commissioner of Customs may also be appointed. 

In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, the gross amount of customs duties col- 
lected by the Department was $113,997,851, as compared with $149,250,992 in 1931, 
$199,011,628 in 1930, $200,479,505 in 1929, $171,872,768 in 1928 and $158,966,367 
in 1927. The total of excise duties and excise war taxes collected in the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1932, was $109,586,366, as compared with $93,986,975 in 1981, 
$129,822,444 in 1930 and $148,376,494 in 1929. The total of income tax collected 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, was $71,048,022, and of business profits 
war tax $34,430, and in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, the total of income tax 
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collected was $61,254,400 and of business profits war tax $3,000. While the income - 


tax and the business profits war tax (see Table 11) are collected by the Commis- 
sioner of Income Tax, the other main branches of imland revenue—the excise 
duties and excise war taxes—are collected by the Commissioner of Excise. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadien 
excise tariff, as existing at July 1, 1932:— 


Spirits— ‘Pobaccosper'l ba. coss deuce ke ee eee $ 0-20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal. .$ 9- oot Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb. per 
When made from malted barley 9-021 thousand per thousands .....530.0- eee eee 6-001 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 8 lb. per 

2 her sweetened matter free of customs thousand sspermthousandsa.9. ses fone eee 11-00 
Gutysrer prooeal: . bes. aacx bes lations 9-031 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 

Maltiscreenéed, per lb...0 mass seen sacs nee et 0-03 standandvlip wer i... Beare nace eee eae 0-40 

Malt, imported, crushed or ground, per lb... 0-05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per 

Malt liquor, when made in whole or part standarddbies G42 Bas... coo ee 0-60 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada Twist tobacco, per lb.............. 0-20 
Pall were hans Soars PERS Cae ow eee ate 0:15 Snulis Person ae. cern t for ae eck ae ee 0-20 

Cigars ppelisthousanG-4a.c.s scone or ne 3-00 


1Following the Imperial Economie Conference, 1932, amendments to the Excise Act, assented to on 
Noy. 25, 1932, were made as follows:— 


(1) The duty on domestic spirits entered for consumption was reduced from $9, $9.02, and $9.03 ° 


per proof gallon to $7 per proof gallon. 
(2) The duty on manufactured cigarettes entered for consumption was reduced from $6 per 
thousand to $4 per thousand. 


When, however, any person is licensed by the Minister of National Revenue 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharma- 
ceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Excise Act and 
Regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are collected: when made 
from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from malted barley, $2.42 per 
proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other sweetened matter free 
of customs duty, $2.43 per proof gallon. Druggists, licensed by the Minister of 
National Revenue to prepare prescriptions for medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations, are also allowed to use limited quantities of spirits, testing not less 
than 50 p.e. over proof, on payment of the above lower manufacturers’ rates of 
duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, 
testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to uni- 
versities, scientific or research laboratories, or to hospitals for medicinal purposes 
only. 

Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected feat excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the last six fiscal years in 
Table 12. Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to be supplying 
about 71 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


12.— Details of Excise Duties Collected, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-32. 


(Accrued revenues as shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Soirtis Aire 13,904,584] 18,267,537] 19,344,599} 18,534,658] 11,821,701} 8,160,573 
Ma ltMiauon,s <aodor ac aed 223, 833 239, 245 351, 440 347, 648 388, 827 389, 736 
1 CLG A ae ae haiegea a Searle cag neni 3,811,557| 4,277,066] 4,756,945] 4,495,651] 4,140,360) 3,634,888 
Mohsecowet . 4. ee eels 30,638,418] 34,702,359] 39,307,618] 41,671,417} 41,701,767| 36,650,559 
Gigera eee en ob te at es 536, 845 549, 896 576, 883 593, 052 537,315 460, 504 
Avetioagid yl) Se 150 150 150 150 200 100 
Manufactures in bond........ 17,350 17,700 17,020 17,950 17, 150 17,300 
Other receipis.........,..... 7,176 8,170 7,673 8,322 7,749 8,405 


WotalSvesersccccunse 49,139,913] 58,062,123) 64,362,328) 65,668,848} 58,615,069) 49,322,065 


-- a 


at 
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Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Tables 13 and 14. 


13.—Number of Excise Licences Issued, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-32. 


Description. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 1932. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Distillers stay OH oct Bikes Si BN 18 20 Pas 25 28 27 27 
Brewers and maltsters... 60.05.06. + see e sees 87 93 93 95 94 98 92 
‘Lobaccomanulacturersics anion nls ketenes os 65 56 58 57 56 56 60 
Cigat Mangacturers,..o 6.08. cece ork eae 110 106 90 83 82 76 79 
Petroleunrreuners sos cw oes ete ees 21 Di 22 21 22 22 27 
Manufacturers in Bond— 
serine pharmaceutical preparations, 

ROC SAA ie ISN tie ck Se ie 343 345 346 330 338 337 337 
Chernical BULB meteors ere races 156 151 152 144 135 133 141 
Wood alcohol manufacturers.............. 8 6 6 6 8 6 6 
Malt vinegar brewers......:.......scce08 3 3 3 4 4 5 5 
Still manufacturers and importers......... 18 24 26 24 29 26 ‘pres 
Acetic acid manufacturers................ 2 3 3 3 3 3 - 
Bonded warehouses................ee00055 41 42 62 ot 49 48 62 
UL OGUIIGTS:. ct... een ea ne nt chee ae eh os 1 - - ~ - - - 
Wormpounderss =. Ae tionnc shee ee os 2 3) 3 4 6 6 6 
Canadian leaf stemmers.................- - 8 9 10 10 9 14 

14.—Statistics of Distillation, fiscal years ended March 31, 1927-32. 
Schedule. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Licences issued.......... No. 20 23 25 28 27 27 
Licence fees............. $ 5,000 6,125 6, 625 agoo 6,125 det2b 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 
WAG Seyret torial . | 12,650,807 | 25,116,100 | 39,170,372 | 42,064,219 | 19,519,949 | 10,802,254 
nee COENG: AS. sels “ | 62,478,906 | 78,871,584 |106,112,316 |114,942,991 | 35,879,402 19,657,775 
Si i a cy Lh “| 21,129,081 | 53,617,695 | 80,449,536 | 78,075,195 | 47,421,646 | 27,121,120 
Oats and other grain.. “ 283, 950 9,184 228,102 257,510 64,150 189 , 080 
| USE ins yates Speen iene are ar ef 1,616, 020 249, 660 - - - - 
WiC 15S ko. Srna. s ~ - 84,523 58, 330 - = 
Totals, grain used...... “ | 98,158,764 |157,994,223 |226,044,849 |235,398,245 |102,885,147 | 57,770,229 
Molasses used........<.. “ | 68,847,431 | 49,801,495 | 78,099,601 | 61,036,607 | 70,304,701 71,988,200 
Wine and other materials lb. - ~ ~ - - | 15,917,061 
ppt spirits manufac- 
MOG. csc proof gal.| 9,121,051 | 11,596,200 | 16,816,312 | 16,813,483 | 9,286,780 7,099, 637 
Duty Collected Ex-man- 
ufactory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 
PAOUD Hi. ore ato 0,02 proof gal. 1,585 3,817 131 312 965 9, 643 
VAIN oo oom GR siscaiaee $ 14,272 34,422 1,178 2,813 8,677 87,061 
Totals, duty collected 
plus licence fees....... 19,272 40,547 7,803 10,563 14,802 94,186 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken out of Bond.—In Table 15 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken out of 
bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1901 to 1932. 


Between 1920 and 1932 the number of cigars taken out of bond fell from 


270,089,761 to 152,159,301 and the quantity of tobacco, which was 23,049,012 lb. 
in 1920, had fallen to 20,870,651 lb. by 1925, since when there has been a steady 
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increase to 22,801,035 Ib. in 1932. The consumption of cigarettes increased from 
2,440,982,912 in 1920 to 5,082,314,590 in 1931 but declined to 4,401,628,765 in 
1932. 

Between 1923 and 1929 spirits taken out of bond (exclusive of imported spirits) 
rose from 729,678 gal. to 2,016,802 gal., but there has been a decided and steady 
drop since 1929 to 781,612 gal. for 1932. Malt liquor shows an increase from 
36,789,195 gal. in 1923 to 65,719,129 gal. in 1929 and a corresponding decrease to 
52,001,768 gal. in 1982. 


15.—Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for 


Consumption, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-6, and Mar. 31, 1997-32. 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528.) 


Malt 


Fiscal Year. Spirits.! Lier: Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco.’ 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
TOOT... brent Mee 2,707,919 25,108, 254 64,723, 616 141, 096, 889 121,383, 584 11,330,345 
L902 £8 sie ae cate Oe 2,933,183 27,623,767 71,440,519 151, 780,516 134, 236, 034 11,569, 632 
NOOSE. ckettcre oc 2,979, 268 25,755, 154 67,608, 157 168, 290, 422 176,435,240 12,507,944 
1904 Renate ote clatoroe 3,481, 287 27,335, 985 75, 430,347 180, 485, 202 211,302,041 12,574,524 
HOOD. ee eth 3,112,843 30,330,370 15, 0ts oe 186,110,777 250, 860, 387 13,444,611 
VO0GS nae eae 3,545, 785 33, 250, 637 85, 699, 102 193,827,342 269,334,939 14,517,911 
T9OT Ie Peek 3,033,439 26, 505, 831 69,176,871 154, 253, 260 266,377,710 11,318, 538 
90S bere anuat 3,918, 657 38, 800, 380 98,579,733 200, 133, 255 384,809, 344 15,971, 609 
TO0OM SS cco 3,627, 266 37,317, 964 92,631,306 192,105,371 356, 756, 130 17,2177 740 
L910 RO, BRN: 3,777, 156 38,558,210 95,166, 134 205, 820, 851 451,095, 138 17,961,279 
1 OU erect cen ao 4,146,452 41,752,448 101,525, 430 227,585, 692 585,935,370 18,903,322 
WO Dette oe cctees ts 4,562,382 47,518, 647 114, 029,523 252,718, 242 782, 663, 841 21,419,046 
OTS ue rots Meee 4,999, 937 52,314,400 123, 920, 607 294,772,933 977,743,301 22,371, 686 
ASH: Wee pe TAN ote 4,762,618 56, 060, 846 133, 794,639 288,219,892 |1,166,023,170 22,248, 760 
TOTS RR eee: 4,021,090 47,963,225 111, 037, 743 236,866,542 |1,090,125,936 21,180,857 
IDE Gt ete tacnesee, 3,629,324 39, 638,877 89,476,590 207,647,808 |1,082,324,710 20, 698, 241 
GIT .4 flo 4,118,147 34, 827, 284 78,815, 746 239,752,252 |1,307,276, 750 20,735,080 
OTS yates 4,591,972 28,442,427 59,626,049 254,445,945 |1, 664,709,933 21,780, 168 
NOVO ts cairo ee WA 2,941,108 26,024. 117 49,184,747 221,087,110 |1,553, 468,890 19,980,446 
O20... tion! BI 3,816,124 36, 863, 867 69,975, 631 270,089,761 |2,440, 982,912 23,049,012 
LOD Lert eee 2,816,071 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214,262,197 |2,439,832,278 19,389, 268 
TODD eae. eee 730,474 38,404,346 87,561,176 181,255,533 |2,450,397, 154 20,528,228 
LO2ZSINSR Sh. See 729,678 36, 789,195 84,922,024 183,965,151 -|1,917,773,908 22,072,709 
LOQAMEE. ee, . kee 899,291 43,717,823 105, 446, 169 198,042,909 |2,420, 052,731 21,172,307 
LOQG OR. Bey. 910,316 48,106,177 118, 237,385 168,097,387 |2,531, 693,150 20,870, 651 
MOZGIBE c.cioate hee 1, 082,785 52,443, 505 127,789,729 174,363,188 |2,883, 448,160 21,595, 483 
LOD ats ns  e-ctaacs 1,404,111 51,726, 251 126,967,976 175,335,838 |3,333,999, 860 21,589,772 
1928 7. east ee 1,896,357 58,391,360 142,543,947 181,730,614 |3,927,022,325 21,907,747 
1920 sea eas 2,016, 802 65,719,129 158, 490,019 190,981,166 |4,607,500, 425 21,973,221 
LOS OME och ae 1,926,063 62,992,156 149, 746,711 196,251,957 |5,035,878, 655 22,195,455 
LOS eke EY sh. TR 1,180, 536 58, 641, 404 137,997,652 |; 177,841,987 |5,082,314,590 22,520,345 
INR yaa ore ce ae 781,612 52,001,768 121, 257, 234 152,159,301 |4,401, 628, 765 22,801,035 


1 Exclusive of imported spirits. 


2 Nine months. 


3 Including snuff. 


Subsection 5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 16 and 17 show the subsidies and other payments made by the Dominion 


to each of the Provincial Governments for the individual fiscal years ended from 
1927 to 1932 (Table 16), and the totals paid from Confederation to 1932 (Table 17). 
The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Government were originally 
settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3, s. 118), but 
were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11). Under 
the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives: (a) a fixed grant 
according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head of the 
population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much of the 
population as exceeds that number. The province of British Columbia received 
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an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 1907.2 
An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward Island 
under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were revised 
by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32); in 1931 
an amount of $4,822,843 was paid as a readjustment in lieu of public lands from 
1870 to 1908 as provided for in the Manitoba Natural Resources Act, 1930. Other 
payments to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist 
of special grants, such as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allow- 
ances in lieu of debt, ete. 


16.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1927-32. 


Province. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 381, 932 381, 9321 381, 9321 381, 9321 381, 9321 381, 9321 
PUY EOE ie dt aie nine w vais a> 661,841 661,841! 661,841! 661,841} 661,841! 661, 8411 
New Brunswick............ 666, 766 666, 766! 666, 7661 666, 7661 666, 7661 693, 0401 
BRO Gr iS os bike a wen ces ees 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 2,592,014 
MIGATIO 365 SIEM DES? AD 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 2,941,425 
BE SMIGOIS oc dean ai Fh Dey oie 1,491,836 | 1,491,836 | 1,500,214 | 1,508,591 | 6,478,6192} 1,694,195 
Saskatchewan.............. 2,032,575 | 2,032,575 | 2,047,935 | 2,063,295 | 1,938,295 2,112,803 
mabertaeaii.tls, di itetnn eed 1,643,942 | 1,643,942 | 1,657,188 | 1,576,685 | 1,670,435 1,743,159 
British Columbia S nh caar persion 738, 816 738,816 738, 817 738, 817 738,817 874, 561 

Wotals:). . g0e3. o7 12,516,740 | 12,516,740 | 12,553,725 | 12,496,959 | 17,435,738 | 18,694,970 


1For the years 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932, special grants, pending reconsideration of provincial 
subsidies, were granted to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island as follows: Nova 
Scotia $875,000, New Brunswick {600,000, Prince Edward Island $125,000. 
234,822,843 of this amount was on account of readjustment of subsidy in lieu of Public Lands from 1870 
to 1908, as provided for in the Manitoba Natural Resources Act, 1930. 


17.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1932. 


Allowances | Allowances 
: : Interest 
Province. for on basis Special on Debt Total. 

Govern- of Grants.t | 47) é 

ment Population. ane 
nine Aware ISLAM ies. c cei coecie<isisie os 3,520,000 | 5,050,917 | 4,352,545 | 2,486,477 15,409, 938 
ING VE SCOT, HAE Th. Seen seen e. 7,150,000 | 22,500,248 826,980 | 3,077,168 | 33,554,397 
INDiipP OTS WiAClo. wit el. kts jose Moai Haak 6,510,000 | 17,124,926 | 9,480,000 1,344,705 | 34,459,631 
MODOC rarer nears cs eich ie tition tate eee a te 8,800,000 | 77,982,427 — | 4,941,871 91,724,297 
WOREAIOL Rear: fe ooh s Lies Forde pedo 9,200,000 | 96,960, 968 — | 4,601,275 | 110,762,243 
DNA Tp es Ty Se a a een ay i ee ee 6,355,000 | 15,617,218 | 18, 769,233 | 12,587,451 53,328, 902 
Saskatchewanss:. ii tSel GI. SaaS. 5,056,667 | 13,812,672 | 15,531,259 | 10,945,125 | 45,345,713 
A Dertea a eect 2, Sb aunt lots Ae oe ee 4,776,667 | 10,760,917 | 18,968,750 | 10,945,125 | 40,451,458 
Sins Uy OIG ye otc ta coh ic bees cas 5,750,000 | 11,066,546 | 7,100,000 1,787,999 | 25,704,545 
OLAS rc are ose e noes: 57,118,334 |270,876,839 | 70,028,757 | 52,717,196 | 450,741,126 


1Comopensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2A llowances in lieu of debt. 


Subsection 6.—National Debt. 


‘The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,591,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,995,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 


1See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxiil—-iv. 
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and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the - 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. | 


The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 18 years 
from 1914 to 1932 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,- 
850 to $2,375,846,172; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred for war 
purposes, is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly 
held in Canada, $2,012,210,212 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1932; (4) the 
average rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been considerably in- 
creased. 


A summary account of the loans effected between 1914 and Dec. 31, 1932, - 
follows. } 


War and Renewal Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised 
in November, 1915, under authority of c. 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. 
V, c. 23). It originally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exempt 10-year gold 
bonds, issued at 974 and maturing Dec. 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over- 
subscribed (public subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscrip- 
tions $25,000,000) and the extra money was needed, the Government increased 
the amount of the loan to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and 
$20,000,000 of 2-year 5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the 
object of stabilizing exchange and relieving the pressure on London. 

In September, 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5-, 10-, and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds 
had been floated in New York. 

The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, was issued at 96 in March, 1917, and was again over- 
subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the banks 
subscribed $60,000,000. In August, 1917, $1090,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes were 
issued in New York at 98. 

The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan) was issued in November. 
1917. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 were received towards an issue 
of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5-, 10-, and 20-year gold bonds, the Minister of Finance 
reserving the right to allot the whole or any part of the amount subscribed in excess 
of $150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035 and the subscriptions totalled 
$398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the then population of Canada. 

The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan) of $300,000,000 5% p.c. 
5- and 15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date 
Nov. 1, 1918; the end of the War, then clearly in sight, stimulated subscriptions. 
The applications numbered 1,067,879 and subscriptions totalled $660,000,000. 

The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and interest 
in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15-year 53 p.c. 
gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 
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A 5% p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 1982, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan was 
issued in New York. 


In the autumn of 1923, a refunding loan of $20,000,000 at 5 p.c. was issued in 
Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 


Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, .and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a dom- 
estic issue of $50,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2-year notes, 
and a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. 1-year treasury 
notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1-, 2- and 3-year notes ($8,000,000 of each) 
was also made in November, 1924. 


A refunding loan of $75,000,000 at 44 p.c. due 1940 was issued in Canada in 
September, 1925, also 4 p.c. 1-year notes amounting to $70,000,000 in New York. 
Securities redeemed included £5,000,000 43 p.c. bonds due in London, $90,000,000 
4 p.c. notes due in New York, also $8,000,000 4 p.c. notes and $42,014,500 5 p.c. 
bonds of the 1915 war loan due in Canada. 


In 1926, refunding issues dated Feb. 1, were made as follows: In Canada, 
$20,000,000 43 p.c. 4-year bonds and $45,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds; in New 
York, $40,000,000 43 p.c. 10-year bonds. Maturing securities included $25,000,000 
5 p.c. bonds due in New York April 1, and $70,000,000 4 p.c. notes called for 
redemption April 1. | 


_ In 1927, $45,000,000 of 4 p.c. treasury notes due Dec. 1, 1930, were issued in 
order to retire maturing 5} p.c. obligations. 


In 1930, $45,000,000 3-year 4 p.c. treasury notes, issued on Dec. 1, 1927, 
matured, and were replaced by the issue of 2-year treasury notes for $40,000,000 
at 4 p.c. maturing Dec. 1, 1932, the balance of $5,000,000 being paid from cash. 
These were sold at par to Canadian chartered banks. On Oct. 1, 1930, a 4 p.c. 
loan of $100,000,000 maturing Oct. 1, 1960, was issued in New York. It was sold 
at a price of 93-646, or at a cost of 4-38 p.c. per annum. Principal and interest 
are payable in New York funds. 


In 1931, extensive conversion and other operations in connection with the 
national debt were carried out as follows: 


On April 1, 1931, the 5 p.c. Public Service Loan of $25,000,000 fell due in 
New York and was redeemed out of the proceeds of the loan negotiated in New York 
in the previous October, effecting a net annual saving in interest of $155,000. 


In May, a conversion offer was made in connection with the $1,084,823,350 
of funded debt maturing between then and Nov. 1, 1934. The opening offer was to 
convert $250,000,000, the Minister of Finance reserving the right to increase the 
amount at any time before May 23. The basis was an exchange of a bond of any 
of the following four maturities for new twenty-five-year 45 p.c. bonds, dating from 
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the maturity of the old bonds; the 5 p.c. bonds maturing Oct. 1, 1931, or the 53 p.c. - 
bonds maturing Nov. 1, 1932, 1933 and 1934, respectively. One of the terms of 
the new bonds was that at any time after fifteen years the Dominion, on giving 
sixty days’ notice, had the right to call any series for redemption. There was 
attached to each of the new bonds one or more talons representing the difference in 
interest to maturity of the former series. Tax exemption privileges limited to the 
maturity date of the old bonds were continued to holders of tax-exempt bonds 
offered for conversion. The amount was oversubscribed more than two and a half 
times, the conversions being: 5 p.c. War Loan maturing Oct. 1, 1931, $38,625,700; 

4 p.c. Renewal Loan maturing Nov. 1, 1932, $37,523,200; 53 p.c. Victory Loan 
maturing Nov. 1, 1933, $276,688,100; 5} p.c. Victory Loan maturing Nov. 1, 1934, 
$285,772,300; total, $638,609,300. The saving in interest in the fiscal year under 
review was $193,128. When the full benefit of the conversion is secured, after 
Nov. 1, 1934, the annual saving will be $6,192,964. 


The non-converted part of the Oct. 1 maturity amounted to $14,303,900, of 
which $1,211,300 was held in sinking fund account, leaving approximately $13,100,- - 
000 to re-finance. The necessary funds were provided through accepted tenders, 
at par, for $4,500,000 from insurance companies and an arrangement with the Bank 
of Montreal, whereby that institution took, at par, the residue of the issue, the 
Government undertaking to redeem out of the proceeds of the public offering when 
made. 


In November, a public offering of $150,000,000 5 p.c. bonds was made. The 
loan was named ‘Dominion of Canada National Service Loan, 1931’. The bonds 
were offered for public subscription in two maturities; one for five years, the price 
being 99-25; one for ten years at 99, or on a yield basis of 5-17 p.c. and 5-13 p.e. 
respectively. The loan was over-subscribed, the books being closed twelve days 
before the advertised closing date. Subscriptions totalled $221,198,200, the division 
being $79,535,200 maturing in 1936; $141,663,000 maturing in 1941. 


In 1932-33, one-year 4 p.c. treasury notes to the amount of $60,000,000 dated 
Oct. 1 were sold in New York at 99-28. In Canada, $85,000,000 of 43 p.c. one- 
year treasury notes dated Aug. 1, 1932, and $35,000,000 of 4 p.c. 2-year treasury 
notes dated Nov. 1, 1932, were sold at par to the chartered banks. Further, 
$25,000,000 of 3-year 4 p.c. bonds and $56,191,000 of 20-year 4 p.c. bonds dated 
Oct. 15, were sold to the public, the 3-year bonds being sold at 99-20 to yield 
4-28 p.c. and the 20-year bonds at 93-45 to yield 43 p.c. 


Summary statistics of the national debt of Canada as at Confederation and at 
the end of each fiscal year thereafter down to 1932 are given in Table 18, while details 
of the active assets and of the gross liabilities as at the end of the last twelve fiscal 
years are given in Tables 19 and 20 respectively. Further, details of the funded 
debt, showing the various issues of bonds, the annual interest charge and the place 
at which principal and interest is payable, are given as at Mar. 31, 1932, in Table 21. 
From this it appears that the net total payable in London at that date was 
$249,677,848 with interest charge of $11,144,780, in New York $240,971,700 with 
interest charge of $10,843,700, and in Canada $2,012,210,212 with interest charge 
of $105,614,947. Thus more than 80 p.c. of the funded debt of the Dominion was 
due within the Dominion itself, and as a consequence the interest payable outside 
of Canada was a comparatively small item. 
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18.— Summary of the Public Debt of eeitas and Interest Payments Thereon, 


July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1932. 


Increase or 


Interest 
Received 


Interest 


| i 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
19076 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
a 


Gross Total 
Debt Assets 
$ $ 

93 , 046, 052 17,317,410 
96, 896, 666 21,139,531 
112,361,998 386,502,679 
115,993,706 37, 783, 964 
115,492,683 - 37,786,165 
122,400,179 40,213,107 
129, 743 , 432 29,894,970 
141,163,551 32,838,587 
151, 663 ,402 85, 655, 024 
161,204, 688 86,653,174 
174, 675, 835 41,440,526 
174, 947, 269 84,595,199 
179, 483, 871 36,493, 684 
194, 634,441 42,182,852 
199, 861,537 44,465,757 
205,365, 252 51,703,601 
202,159, 104 43,692,390 
242,482,416 60,320,566 
264,703,607 68,295,915 
273,164,341 50, 005, 234 
273,187,626 45,872,851 
284,513, 842 49,982,484 
287, 722, 063 50,192,021 
286, 112,295 48,579, 083 
289,899,230 52,090,199 
295,333,274 54,201, 840 
300, 054,525 58,373,485 
308,348, 023 62,164,994 
318, 048, 755 - 64,973, 828 
BLOG tet OR 67, 220,104 
332,530, 131 70,991,535 
338,375, 984 74,419, 585 
345, 160,903 78, 887, 456 
346, 206, 980 80, 713,173 
354, 732,433 86,252,429 
366,358,477 94,529,387 
361,344, 098 99, 737,109 
364, 962,512 104, 094, 793 
377, 678,580 111,454, 413 
392,269, 680 125, 226, 703 
379, 966, 826 116, 294, 966 
408, 207, 158 130, 246, 298 
478,535,427 154,605, 148 
470, 663, 046 134,394,500 
474,941,487 134, 899, 435 
508,338,592 168,419,131 
483 , 232,555 168, 930, 930 
544,391,369 208,394,519 
700,473,814 251,097, 731 
936,987,802 321,831, 631 
1,382, 003,268 502,816,970 
1,863,335, 899 671,451, 836 


2,676,635,725 |1,102, 104,692 
3,041,529, 587 
2, 902,482,117 
2,902,347, 137 - 
2,888,827, 237 
2,819,610,470 
2,818, 066,523 
2,768,779, 184 
2,726, 298,717 
2,677, 137,243 
2,647, 033,973 
2,544,586, 411 
2,610, 265, 698 
2,831, 743,563 


$ 

75, 728, 642 
75,757, 135 
75,859,319 
78 , 209, 742 
77,706,518 
82,187,072 
99,848, 462 
108,324, 964 
116,008,378 
124,551,514 
133 , 235,309 
140,362,070 
142,990, 187 
152,451,589 
155,395, 780 
153, 661,651 
158, 466,714 
182,161,850 
196,407, 692 
223, 159, 107 
227,314,775 
234,531,358 
237,530, 042 
237,533,212 
237,809,031 
241,131,434 
241,681,040 
246, 183, 029 
253,074,927 
258, 497, 433 
261,538,596 
263 , 956,399 
266,273,447 
265, 493 , 807 
268,480, 004 
271,829, 090 
261, 606, 989 
260, 867,719 
266, 224, 167 
267, 042,977 
263,671,860 
277, 960, 860 
323,930, 279 
336, 268, 546 
340, 042, 052 
339,919,461 
314,301,625 
335,996, 850 
449,376,083 
615, 156, 171 
879, 186, 298 


1,191,884, 063 
1,574,531, 033 
792,660, 963 ©/2, 248, 868,624 
561, 603, 135 5|/2,340, 878, 984 
480, 211,335 5|2, 422, 135,802 
435,050,368 52,453,776, 869 
401,827,195 5)2, 
400, 628, 8375/2, 417, 437, 686 
379, 048, 085 5)2,389, 731, 099 
378, 464,347 5/2, 347,834,370 
380, 287, 01052, 296, 850, 233 
421,529, 268 5)2, 225,504,705 
366, 822, 4525/2, 177,763,959 
348, 653 , 76252, 261,611,937 
455, 897,3905|2 


417,783,275 


,370, 846, 172 


Be Decrease of} Interest 
ma Debt Paid 
ra ita.7 during the | on Debt. 

Ree Year.! 
$ $ $ 
21-87 ~ - 
21-58 28,493 | 4,501,568 
21-28 102,184 | 4,907,014 
21-58 | 2,350,423 | 5,047,054 
21-06 —503,225 | 5,165,304 
21-89.| 4,480,554 | 5,257,231 
26-10 | 17,661,390 | 5,209,206 
27-8 8,476,602 | 5,724,436 
29-34 7,683,414 6,590, 790 
31-07 | 8,543,136 | 6,400,902 
32:78 | 8,683,795 | 6,797,227 
34-07 | 7,126,761 | 7,048,884 
34-17 | 2,628,117 | 7,194,734 
35:83 | 9,461,402 | 7,773,869 
35:93 | 2,944,191 | 7,594,145 
35-12 |—1,734,129 | 7,740,804 
35-77 | 4,805,063 | 7,668,552 
40-60 | 23,695,136 | 7,700,181 
43-29 | 14,245,842 | 9,419,482 
48-72 | 26,751,4152) 10,137,009 
49-14 | 4,155,668 9, 682,929 
50-13 7,216, 583 9,823,313 
50-23 | 2,998,684 | 10,148,932 
49-70 3,170 | 9,656,841 
49-21 275,819 9,584,137 
49-38 | 3,322,403 | 9,763,978 
49-01 549,606 | 9,806,888 
49-44 4,501,989 | 10,212,596 
50-35 | 6,891,898 | 10,466,294 
50-95 | 5,422,506 | 10,502,430 
51-06 | 3,041,163 | 10,645,663 
51-01 | 2,417,803 | 10,516,758 
50-86 | 2,317,048 | 10,855,112 
50-08 —779,640 | 10,699,645 
49-99 | 2,986,197 | 10,807,955 
49-48 | 3,349,086 |-10,975,935 
46-29 |—10,222,1013} 11,068,139 
44.77 —739,2704| 11,128,637 
44-36 | 5,356,448 | 10,630,115 
43 -32 818,810 | 10,814,697 
ALIS 3,871, 117 |. 6, 712; 771 
41-96 | 14,289,000 | 10,973,597 
47-64 | 45,969,419 | 11,604,584 
48-12 |. 12,338,267 | 13,098,161 
47-18 | 38,773,506 | 12,535,851 
46-00 | —122,591 | 12,259,397 
41-18 |-25, 617,836 | 12,605,882 
42-64 | 21,695,225 | 12,893,505 
56-31 }113,379,233 | 15,736, 743 
76-88 |165,780,088 | 21,421,585 
99-08 |264,030,127 | 35,802,567 
146-28 |312,697,765 | 47,845,585 
189-45 |382,646,970 | 77,431,432 
262-84 |674,337,591 |107,527, 089 
266-37 | 92,010,360 139,551,520 
271-88 | 81,256,817 |135, 247,849 
272-31 | 31,641,067 |137,892, 735 
264-41 |-35,993,594 |136, 237,872 
260-08 —345,589 |134, 789,604 
252-83 |-27,706,587 |130, 691,493 
243-68 |-41,896,729 |129,675,367 
933-54 |-50,984,137 |128,902,945 
221-91 |-71,345,528 |124,989,950 
213-34 |-47, 740,746 |121, 566,213 
217-94 | 83,847,978 |121, 289,844 
226-14 |114, 234,236 |121, 151,106 


126,420 
313, 021 
383, 956 
554,384 
488 , 042 
396,404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798,906 
717,684 
605,774 
592,500 
834 , 793 
751,513 
914, 009 
1,001,193 
986, 698 
1,997,936 
2,299,079 
990, 887 
932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077,228 
1,086,420 
1,150, 167 
1,217,809 
1,336, 047 
1,370,001 
1,448 , 004 


1,518, 455. 


1,590,448 
1,683,051 
1,784,834 
1,892,224 
2,020, 953 
2,236, 256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235,746 
1,925,569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 
1,668,773 
1,281,317 
1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,358,210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 
17,086, 981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 
16,465,363 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535, 086 
8,559,401 
10, 937,822 
12, 227,562 
13,518, 205 
10,421,224 
9,330, 125 


~~" 1 The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
2 This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
8 This amount includes $3,305, 450, ‘caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
4 This amount takes into account $5, 397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


5 


Active assets only. 


6 Nine months. 


estimates of population given on p. 145. 


7 The per capita figures are worked out on the 'basis of the 
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19.—Details of the Active Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1921-32. . 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Cash on hand and in banks 
Specie:reser Ven A vite ws Lak Ree Pee Bee Sees 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments...... 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board 
Miscellaneous current accounts 


Item. 


ey 


ry 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 
$ $ $ $ 
50,177,300} 23,899,777| 4,256,042] 43,612,756 
83,959,873} 85,710,325} 130,150,335) 103,427,038 
138,705,097) 103,591,694] 75,433,038) 92,418,747 
187,408,305) 162,766,689) 106,540,470) 40,071,243 


69,366,217} 78,298,234] 83,325,152] 86,728,789 
31,986,341) 25,949,617) 35,345,331) 35,568,622 


Totals: 6th el acs eee eet ee te 561, 603,133; 480,211,336) 435,059,368 401,827,195 
Item 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ $ 
Cash onshandeand-ins bankas. 1s ies ieee cone ees 27,068,121} 24,811,236} 22,182,119] 45,829,382 
Specie reser vera... Peeree esd. thes cee aabraete 123,976,668} 99,093,810] 100,935,933] 95,352,703 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc................2000- 88,922,335) 93,678,049) 97,452,299] 114,752,859 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments...... 36,633,691) 36,495,929] 35,985,138) 31,249,720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board................ 87,749,947) 87,536,094} 84,149,967) 69,410,199 
Miscellaneous current accounts..............0eeeceeees 36,278,075| 37,432,967] 37,758,891] 23,692,147 - 
TOtals: pct eee eee ee ee Oe Be 490,628,837] 379,048,085) 378,464,347] 380,287,010 
Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 
@ashionshand Anclsin, anlcseeeysys cette ati areata 82,410,885] 27,991,597) 44,599,432) 57,352,841 
Specie Tesenvierccm kee dic aid cetAePas rome kates otnae ae 60,791,334} 65,927,474] 81,457,889] 64,660,602 
No wancessto banks, sprowall Ges, ber. aauy nits espe oe 166,080,660} 140,578,126] 111,454,050} 173,183,733 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Governments...... 31,049,720] 30,834,720! 30,609,720) 30,494,720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board................ 58,175,573| 57,036,174} 48,150,885) 47,804,080 
Miscellaneous current accounts.............0.seeeeeee 23,021,087) 44,454,361} 32,381,786} 82,401,415 
MPOtaISiH. Fae tes ena komen cater sa:a 0G oi He 421,529,268] 366,822,452) 348,653,762) 455,897,391 
20.— Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1921-32. 
Item. 1921. 1922, 1923. 1924. 
é $ $ $ $ 
Funded debt! payable in— 
Tiond Ona ae. MMW as Clele ee etn ee ee ee 310,334,996} 307,641,659] 304,770,796) 301,786,046 
Canadastacd (eo ee ees eee ieee 1,988, 494,357] 2,002,215,601] 1,937,031, 954] 1,895, 088, 856 
Nieyy'\'Y Guile, £28.10, sites tears Oh be Wide Mt ade 135,874,000} 110,934,000) 210,933,000} 210,932,000: 
Doniinion Rates heR se LPs el eee 277,882,885} 241,461,426] 242,657,765) 216,625,004 
Savings banksy ey nee ee See eee phere Oe: ae 39, 160, 808 34, 666, 834 31,791,106 34,211,540 
Demporaryiloans. 2/2. 922 065.2. DP Re ACR ort 90,835,000} 144,535,000 95,432, 000 91,520, 000 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..... 6,311,493 6, 533, 999 6,454, 150 6, 225, 878 
rist fundsw tease. x eh ate ee, eee ees, Aen ee 17,642, 642 18, 647,974 19, 621, 238 19,327, 244 
Provance- accounts. 3.40 hee eee ee 9,624, 153 9,624, 153 9,624,153 9, 624, 153: 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds— ’ ; 
Government Annuities. aeaeet ee ken ee 4,366,993 4,946,896 5, 892,605 7,151,398 
Civil Service Superannuation and Retirement 8,767,793 10,074,917 12, 033, 053 13,994, 246: 
Civil Service Insurance............0.0000005 1,125,400 1,442,329 1,816,073 2,251,592: 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance............... 87,979 384, 982 969,710 2,061,174 
We tee ellen Gonna: 3s get oc WEN ht areik aoc at ee 11,973,618 9, 237,367 9,799, 634 8,811,339) 
Totals Ach Loen see ee 2,902, 482,117} 2, 902,347,137) 2,888,827, 237 2,819,610, 470: 


1 In all cases, figures for funded: debt less sinking funds are given, 


, 
ae 
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20.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1921-32—concluded. 


Item. 


Funded debt! payable in— 


SAVIN GGMOAMING Shere aiaiy o's cr ule oe cca sally cote 
EL SIMPOLATY | LOANS® fy deen Sa nienT bee LES uy. a 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..... 
PGS LUMO Ss Sete se ik Rw Sy aah oe sates 


Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 
Governmenti Annuities:sois «05. oe es fees 
Civil Service Superannuation and Retirement 
Civil Service Insurance..2500 5.022% G8 eo 2 


Ste Sut Ge hh ONG) ech eine PRM cae pL | ae Seam 
SEEMPOLAL LOANS Setais eo Rel atts Go teen eee ct 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..... 
AUST g UTaV ee use cairn Sete 3 Nea ae ae ae oe 
Proyinestaceoun ts, 2% Seed 4 Siena at oases 3 os 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 
Government Annuitiesieists ois ies ch os 
Civil Service Superannuation and Retirement 
GivilService Insurancerceie face c cook 


Motalet. \. eepaty eo otiee 


1JTn all cases, figures for funded debt less sinking funds are given. 


1925. 1926 1927 1928. 
$ $ $ $ 

274,447,490) 270,962,177) 267,649,036] 264,230,350 
1,895, 112,087] 1,920, 128,841} 1,941,852,161| 1,870, 049,325 
300,874,000) 280,874,000) 225,894,000) 225,879,000 
206,712,088) 182,583,404) 172,167,639} 188,631,490 
33, 611, 133 32,830,544 31,922,043 31,103,776 
28,196, 769 201, 000 201,000 201,000 
6,338,346 5, 894, 254 5, 849, 030 5,929,219 
19,307, 853 18, 665,350 18, 460, 169 19,755,617 
9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,816 9,623, 817 
8,469, 666 10,021,706 11,446,119 14,719,484 
15,776,559 18, 658 , 658 22,328,541 26,536,524 
2,756, 866 3,291,484 3, 840, 028 4,418, 855 
3,216, 293 4,231,207 5, 090, 042 5, 964, 247 
13, 623,556 10,812,743 9,975, 093 10, 094,539 
2,818, 066,523! 2,768, 779,185| 2,726,298, 717! 2,677,137, 243 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

$ $ $ $ 

260,768,038} 257,185,700) 253,512,033} 249,677,848 
1, 823,839,934) 1,804,977,029| 1,800, 264,602} 2,012,210,212 
220,457,800) 165,965,900) 265,896,300} 240,971,700 
204,501,217} 174,326,618} 141,066,257) 157,388,180 
28,375,770 26, 086, 036 24,750,227 23,919,677 
= re = 15, 000, 000 
6, 098, 583 6,363,362 6, 788, 162 6,811,793 
20,337, 483 20,976,277) ~ 20,329,745 18,752,801 
9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 
18,369, 100 20,612, 250 23,306,955 26,582,544 
31,156,345 36, 122,214 41,326,474 46,158,779 
5, 058, 479 5,719,709 6,373,614 7,053, 128 
6, 866,911 7,968, 686 9, 249, 236 10,352,976 
11,580, 496 8, 658,813 7,778,276 7,240,108 


2, 647, 033,973| 2,544,586, 411| 2,610, 265,698) 2,831, 743,563 


21._Funded Debt of the Dominion Payable in London, New York and Canada, 
as at Mar. 31, 1932. 


Norse.—Temporary loans (see Table 20) are not now included in this table. 


Description. 


PAYABLE IN LONDON. 
4per cent loan of 1940-6002 25 is ddiew ase ucle ees 


gues “ obi Potots ler i eats tee Bae IE Ne URE ee 
ST eer wD etry SIAN Orant oi. sy cok 
5 aaa’ J ON bea AS SU TaY Ueto ace due alae 
3 ae “ [a' (di Repatouk agar tase tee een ogee ee 
3 . ie PEELS oe eee Serene as 
3 : Ciel tel U chantieint * ~ len ten Goi a he ee gr 
ro a cs CUR UTINS Sabah ES ae ie a ME 
Wit IGE DER CULES. co crit cca 6.3 a slate wc wid'a s 

Gross Totals. 250 2 tee ces 
Less sinking funds....... seen beneeneeeceeeece 


INCE POCAIS ¢ loc ceas vs Cuan oa te aot 249,677,848 


Annual 
Amount, pare Date of Maturity. 
Thereon. 
$ $ 
93,926,666} 3,757,067/Oct. 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 1, 
1940, given 3 months’ notice). 

23,467, 206 821,352/On giving 6 months’ notice, or 

June 1, 1934. 
15, 056, 007 526,960|July 1, 1938. 

137, 058, 841 4,797, 059|July 1, 1950 (on or after July 1, 
1930, on giving 6 months’ 
notice). 

8,071, 230 242,137|July 1, 1938. 
18, 250,000 547,500|July 1, 1938. 
10,950, 000 328,500}July 1, 1938. 

4; 888, 186 122, 205|Oct. 1, 1947. 

17,236 - 
311,685,372) 11,142,780 
62,007,524 - 
11,142,780 
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21._ Funded Debt of the Dominion Payable in London, New York and Canada, 


as at Mar. 31, 1932—concluded. 


Note—Temporary loans (see Table 20) are not now included in this table. 


Annual 
Description. Amount. oe oe Date of Maturity. 
Thereon. 
. PAYABLE IN NEW YORK. $ $ 

5 per cent bond loan, 1915-1985................ 874, 000: 43,700)Aug. 1, 1935. 

5 oe public service loan, TOUGHER es oe 1,000 — |Overdue. 

5 Gl a5 RES RR RES NE ee Ee. ee 85, 000 — |Overdue. 

5 < & bondiloanel 9222195209 fae dene st das 100,000,000}  5,000,000)/May 5, 1952. Subject to redemp- 
tion "May 1, 1942 or at 60 days’ 
notice thereafter. 

5}. S GO ODOR, eee eto cx eee 11,700 — |Overdue. 

42 Sie ) teneybaribondss...; 2s Mee eee 40, 000, 000 1,800,000|Feb. 1, 1936. 

4 bonds loane 980-1 960k detente. ere 100,000,000}  4,000,000/Oct. 1, 1960, or 60 days’ notice 
after Oct. 1, 1950. 

Totals? ZAS REL cE. FAAP 240,971,700) 10,843,700 
PAYABLE IN CANADA. $ $ 

Provincialnotes, Nova Scotiaaws «608.9000 en 39, 180 - 

Unpaid warrants, Prince Edward Island ..... 550 - 

Compensation to seigneurs............eseece00: 12,140 728 

Compensation to townships.................05- 153 8 

Province of New Brunswick, 6 p.c. loan deben- 

EUBOSRG 5 5 SIRS. OR: BR AE 600 — |Overdue. 
Province of Canada, 5 p.c. loan debentures..... 400 — |Overdue. 
Dominion stock, issue A, 6 D.C. eeeeee scence ees 4,000 240} Demand. 

ODAC Naess ee 16,000 560] Demand. 
oe FeOt OC yess) thi RA 48, 667 1,703] Demand. 

Debenture SOCK ONO. wets... beet Aree Wie alan apent 2,000 — |Overdue. 

5 pic. (school lands). .....2. 33,293,471 1,664, 674|July 1, 1934 or at 6 months’ 
notice. 
i 1G DN A is. te aoe aes 5 eee 200 — |Overdue. 

War Savings Certificates), /7 20. 28 ae. 0 13,110 ~ |Overdue. 

War Savings and Thrift Stamps............... 85,422 — |Overdue. 

Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1915-25, 5 p.c. 12,800 — |Overdue. 

1917-37, 5 p. C.. 90,166,900}  4,508,345|Mar. 1, 1937. 

Victory Loan, 1917, Re DG pe 1922 neem 69, 200 — |Overdue. 

Gis MOZTES eid, es 43 , 200 — |Overdue. 
Ge sf Gue193lacesewesss 236,299, ve 12,996,489} Dec. 1, 1937. 

Victory Loan, 1918, 54 p.c., due1923.. soe ee 76, — |Overdue. 

GucdOssieeaeen eae 169,971. 850 9,348,452) Nov. 1, 1933. 
Victory Loan, 1919, 53 By sGew LU Cp LOO kaya men cae 39,950 — |Overdue. 
due l9s4eee le A 226,138,350} 12,437,609] Nov. 1, 1984, or at six months’ 
notice. 

Renewal Loan, 1922, Be D.Cr; GUSH 927... nee. ; 18, 650 — |Overdue. 

ue) 193s i Bott ee 34,449,950! 1,894,747) Nov. 1, 1932. 

Refunding Loan, 1923, OVD. Cy sue mL O2S8. sete oe 12,800 - |Overdue. 

due 1943 sn 147,000,100} 7,350,005}Oct. 15, 1943. 

Refunding Loan, 1924, 44 p.c., due 1944........ 50,000,000} 2,250,000)Oct. 15, 1944. 

Refunding Loan, 1925, 44 p.c., due 1940......... 75,000,000} 3,375,000/Sept. 1,.1940. 

Refunding Loan, 1926, 44 p.c., due 1946........ 45,000, 000 2,025, 000]Feb. 1, 1946. 

Two Year Treasury Notes, 4 p.c., due 1932....} 40,000,000 1,600,000} Dec. 1, 1932. 

National Service Loan, 1931, 5 p.c., due 1936...| 79,535,200) 3,976,760) Nov. 15, 1936. 

National Service Loan, 1931, 5 p.c., due 1941...} 141,663,000 7,083,150) Nov. 15, 1941. 

Conversion Loan, 1931, 44 p.c., due 1956........ 43,125,700 2,102,378| Nov. 1, 1956. Subject to redemy- 

; tion Nov. 1, 1946, or sub- 
sequently at 60 days’ notice. 

Conversion Loan, 1931, 43 p.c., due 1957....... 37,523,200} 2,063,776] Nov. 1, 1957. Bears 5% p.c. to 
Nov. 1, 1932, subject to re- 
demption Nov. 1, 1947, or at 

60 days’ notice thereafter. 

Conversion Loan, 1931, 44 p.c., due 1958........ 276,688,100} 15,217,846) Nov. 1, 1958. Bears 54 p.c. to 

' Nov. 1, 1933; subject to 
redemption Nov. 1, 1948, or 
at 60 days’ notice thereafter. 

Conversion Loan, 1931, 44 p.c., due 1959........ 285,772,300} 15,717,477) Nov. 1, 1959. Bears 53 -p.c. to 
Nov. 1, 1934, subject to 
redemption Nov. 1, 1949, or 
at 60 days’ notice thereafter. 

Gross: Totals: inc teetecee cee 25012,599,507| 105,614,947 
ese sinlcingeiinds F..ieeon ate orci cee 389, 295 - 
Net Totals .-o.. eer ete neat 25012,210,212' 105,614, 947 
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The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—The main burden imposed upon 
the Canadian people by their debt is the payment of the annual interest thereupon, 
and this burden is increased or decreased by changes in the rate of interest paid as 
well as by the paying off of old debt and the contracting of new debt. 

Before the Great War, interest rates. were comparatively moderate, but the 
unprecedented expenditure of the world’s capital in that gigantic struggle led, in 
all the participating countries, to the raising of enormous loans at comparatively 
high rates of interest, which in many cases still have to be paid until refunding 
becomes possible under the terms of the contracts made between the nations and 
their creditors. Thus, in Canada, the average rate of interest paid upon all the 
direct. interest-bearing obligations of the nation, which was only 3-368 p.c. at 
Mar. 31, 1913, rose to 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922, and fell gradually to 4-923 p.e. 
at Mar. 31, 1932. The effect of the refundings of 1931 in reducing the general rate 
will not be fully felt until 1935. Details of the interest-bearing debt of Canada, 
and the interest charges thereon, as at March 31 of the years from 1913 to 1932, 
are given in Table 22. 


22.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, the Annual Interest Charge thereon and the 
Average Rate of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-32. 


Annual Average Annual 
: Bonds Interest Interest Savings Interest 
Fis clsentares Charges Rate Bank on Savings Total aril Aver- 
cal ai on Bonds, }on Bonds,| Deposits, Bank Interest- Fit eae. age 
Yr | eee Debentures} Deben- | Trust-and Deposits bearing Chass Rate of 
Bills y and tures and other and Debt.! =~" |Interest. 
; Treasury |Treasury Funds other 
Bills. Bills. Funds. 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ D.C, 
1913. 260,869,037) 8,973,746 3-439] 91,735,123 2,904,287} 352,604,160} 11,878,033) 3-368 
1914. SLL, Goe,2¢2) 11,162,047 3-579] 93,081,928 2,957,544 404, 865,200} 14,119,591 3-487 
1915. 358,659,932} 13,075,447 3-645} 91,910,510 2,935, 881 450,570,442} 16,011,328 3-554 
1916. 508,000,366) 20,499,696 4-035} 92,240,955 2,960,002 600,241,321) 23,459, 698 3-908 
1917. 893,208,877} 39,098,579 4-376] 96,885, 192 3, 114, 315 990,094,069} ~42,212,894 4-263 
1918.} 1,472,098,608) 71,121,368 4-831) 95,796,899) 3,096,532) 1,567,895,507| 74,217,900} ~ 4-733 
1919.| 2,035, 218,097} 102,218,489 5-022} 100,636, 102 3,441,803). 2,135, 854,199] 105, 660, 292 4-947 
1920.} 2,596, 816,821] 134,559,302 5-181) 107,088,317) 4,275,480} 2, 703,855,138] 138,834,782) 5-134 
1921.| 2,520,997,021) 130,416,007 5-173} 107,345,348 4,429,302] 2, 628,342,369] 134,845,309 5-130 
1922.) 2,564,587,671) 133,482, 113 5-204} 105,379,439 4,399,661} 2,669,967,110) 137,881,774 5-164 
1923.) 2,547,105,821| 131,476,511 5-161} 106,763,391 4,531,156] 2,653, 869,212] 136, 007, 667 5-125 
1924.| 2,594,033,820] 128,571,337 5-134} 110,113, 766 4,626,715} 2,614, 147,586] 133,198,052 5-092 
1925.| 2,503, 763,169) 125,928,071 5-029] 113,943,282] 4,758,780) 2,617, 706,451} 130, 686, 851 4-992 
1926.| 2,484,410,336) 125,108,738 5-035] 119, 205,393 4,977,889} 2,603,615, 729] 130, 086,627 4-996 
1927.) 2,439,340, 736] 123,399,911] ~ 5-058] 126,310,527). 5,274,429) 2,565, 651,263) 128,674,340} 5-015 
1928.| 2,377,581, 086} 119,479,400 5-025) 136,485,482 5,721,330] 2,514, 066,568) 125, 200,730 4-980 
1929.| 2,325,413,986) 116,843,934 5-024] 145,780,369] 6,156,036] 2,471, 194,355] 122,999,970} 4-977 
1930.| 2,250,837, 286) 112,942,215 5-017] 154,997,435) 6,572,018} 2,405,834, 721] 119,514, 233 4-967 
1931.| 2,320, 832,286) 115,491,955 4-976] 163,994,443 6,969,151] 2,484,826,729| 122,461,106} 4-928 
1932.) 2,579, 238,724] 128, 188,969 4-970] 136,356,977] 5,522,579) 2,715,595, 701] 133,711,548) 4-923 


1 The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 
for sinking funds. 


Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.— Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 
ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the taking over by the Dominion of the railway lines which now form the 
Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. ‘Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Statistics showing the growth of these indirect obligations in recent years are given 
in Table 23, while Table 24 shows the obligations as they existed on Mar. 31, 1952. 
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Guaranteed Securities of the Dominion Government 


Public), as at Mar. 31, 1923=32. 


aol ars, Rvamick Ci iene. ar 
. uarantee uarantee A arbour 
Fiscal Year. as to Principal) as to Interest Pe aere Commissions Total. 

and Interest. only. aes ec 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Fe eR Cee nis Ae 237, 878, 762 216,207, 142 - - 454,085, 904 
SR CO eo RE Tod Gh, Sot wenn 309, 628, 762 216, 207, 142 - - 525, 835, 904 
REARS OS Seb. Se eee 365,915, 762 216, 207,142 - - 582, 122,904 
ae Pte ec bs pce tall eee ee 364,415, 762 216, 207, 142 o - 580, 622, 904 
aT te ast aCe aerate Pde ate athe 397, 795, 002 216, 207, 142 - 4,000, 000 618,002, 144 
Sh clea Acustetns eee es Ee 440,224,186 216,207,142 828,789] . 9,467,165 666, 727, 282 
RE er, TOR oe eo: 472,709,509 216, 207, 142 7,936, 486 17,355,118 714, 208, 255 
Bee ea cees Ao ci PRC Oh AE oe 590,091, 292 216, 207, 142 9,400, 000 21733D,118 837, 033,552 
MBER Re TN 2 BRS ay aan 707,474, 852 216,207, 142 9,400, 000 21,835,118 954,917,112 
Pepin emia NbN. enanahaubay i 7 753, 080, 146 216, 207, 142 9,400,000) 21,835,118) 1,000,522, 406 


24.—_Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1932. 


Security. 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 


_ 


J Gengtlian National Ry. Co., 1927, 2 
. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds 


Interest— 


. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock 


Cie: 1088» Gt 099-987 ab Segara! ae 


. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, 


due MSS po 622-580-1059 sree Pere cin ae ae 


. Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 


StOCeraie 1961875000) 000 seme Ree on «eae ae 


. Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 


stock, due 1960; £647, 260-5-6....2.0.5... 58008 


. Grand ‘Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 


1962 WES OU0000 Re cadets Seeiee nen tyres ree oe 


. Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 


stock, due 1962, £733 ,561-12-10 


: Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 p.c. deb. stock 


aid bonds idue’d 934s S49. 36) Seee ee 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds due 


N96Z, 825.280; OOO Biasstee aes ce thee coe neem 


. Canadian Northern Ry. Co.,7 p.c. bonds, due 1940 
. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 
. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 6% p.c. bonds, due 


. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 6 p.c. bonds, due 1936.. 
. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equip- 


7 p.c. bonds, due 1940.... 


ment Hounds el923-3Stee ce ee eee ee 


. Canadian National Ky. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 1954 
. Canadian National Ry. Co. 42 p.c. bonds, due 


1954. 


BLOCK rer gL ORO line, Sore ee a eee eee Ee 
due 1957 


Aue lO685aseeas: pedis see et ere cere ce. 


. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.ec. gold bonds, 


ue Saly 1): TO 69M eee eee, Te Ae eee 


. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 


aueOcta tl, L960ssy es Seren a RRS Soa 


Amount 
of 
Guarantee 


Authorized. 


9,359, 997 
7,895, 590 
35,770, 000 
3,150, 000 
68 , 040, 000 


3,570, 000 
45, 000, 000 


15, 940, 800 


25, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 
25,000, 000 


22,500, 000 
50, 000, 000 


26,000, 000 
17,000, 000 
34,927, 098 


‘| «65, 000, 000 
. Canadian National Ry. Co., 4% p.c. gold bonds, 


35, 000, 000 


60, 000, 000 


60, 000, 000 


Amount 
Outstanding 


and 
Held by the 
Public as 
at Mar. 31, 
1932. 


$ 


Where Payable. 


9, 359, 997| London. 

7,896,563) London and Canada. 
34,229, 997) London and Canada. 

3,149,998} London and Canada. 


34,992,000} London, New York and 
Canada. 


— {London and Canada. 


17,060, 333|London, New York and 
Canada. 


8,440,848] London, New York and 
Canada. 
24,282,000] New York. 
24,492,000] New York. 


24,499, 000| New York. 
24,475,000| New York. 


9, 750, 600] Canada. 
50, 000, 000) Canada. 


26,000,000] New York and Canada. 
17,000,000} New York and Canada. 
29,452,410] London and Canada. 

65,000,000) New York and Canada. 


35,000,000) London, New York and 
Canada. 


60,000,000] London, New York and 
Canada. 


60,000,000) London, New York and 
Canada, 


(Amount Held by the 


‘he a 


a ee ee ee 
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24.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1932— 


concluded. 
Amount 
<monnt Outstanding 
an 
Security. Cu nape a Held by the Where Payable. 
Authorized. Public as 
at Mar. 31, 
1932. 
| a $ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest—concluded. 
22. Canadian National Ry Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, ; 
PRUI@ SOM seer reehce scene ersis acto ke onic wane eek te 18,000,000} 18,000,000) London, New York and 
: Canada. 
23. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, 
x Cinea baie A SESE RSLS Re 18 RAS Oe ee 5 108 aoe eee 50,000,000} 50,000,000)London, New York and 
, ; Canada. 
24. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, 
GUSAOb Oey cee ree ee, SHURE - SEE erie URS RLET 70,000,000} 70,000,000)/London, New York and 
: : Canada. 
25. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
CTE SA LOLA Ms glen Set ewe a 2 QDR s | ope Sv ay Be Benen yet 50,000,000} 50,000,000) New York. 
Totalssas nesc.aes 847,154,485) 753,080,1461 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest only— 
26. Grand Trunk Ry., Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.e. perp. guar. stock, £12,500,000] 60,833,333] 60,833,333]London and Canada. 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375.| 20,782,492) 20,782,492|London and Canada. 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080} 13,252,323) 13,252,323)london and Canada. 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455.} 119,839,014} 119,839, 014|London and Canada, 
Northern Ry. of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, 


in| 1) OOM Cr pa ese a Weed iris cites een alia 1,499, 980 1,499, 980} London and Canada. 
Ota Sec cunt re 216,207, 142] 216,207, 142 
Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest— 
27. Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal 
South Shore Bridge 5 p.c. bonds due 1969...... 19,500,000} 19,000,000 en New York and’ 
anada. 
28. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships ‘ 
UGE AD pres DOUGS) GUC A900s..j.n.cese as cman es: 10,000,000} 9,400,000 ones New York and 
anada. : 
29. Saint John Harbour Commission— 
(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint : 

John, assumed by the Commission........ 1,467, 165 1,467, 165/$169, 000 payable in Lon- 
don, balance in Can- 
ada, 

(b) Debentures of the Commission issued to the 
city of Saint John, due 1952............... 667, 953 667, 953} Canada... 
30. New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 43 p.c. 
Gepenmtures due 1948... cates. cs cases 4,60 %. 700, 000 700,000) New York and Canada. 
MOtales << ran a5 it 32,090; 118) 3152355118 


1Railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of $58,157,952 were held by the 
Minister of Finance as at Mar. 31, 1932, but these are not outstanding in the same sense as those in the hands 
of the public. 


Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.’ 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given 
for recent years in Tables 16 and 17 of this chapter. In addition, through their 


1 Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the. Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance which may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. For a list of these publications see Chapter X XIX. 
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retention of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the . 
provinces which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing Governments 
entered Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of 
timber, mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces 
formerly received from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. How- 
ever, under legislation of 1930 whereby the Prairie Provinces were given contro! of 
their natural resources, all the provinces were placed on an equal footing in the 
administration of natural resources within their boundaries and as regards revenues 
accruing therefrom. Further, under Section 92 of the British North America 
Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation within 
the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the sole credit of 
the province. 

While the laisser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country, provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, 
as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively, 
from Tables 26 and 27. From the commencement of the twentieth century, how- 
ever, the Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand . 
increased services from their Governments, particularly in respect of education, sani- 
tation, and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance of 
these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be raised 
by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been the 
taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a considerably 
increased yield even within the comparatively short period of fifteen years from 
1916 to 1931 covered by the statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the 
Bureau of Statistics.1 The fact that provincial government is cheaper per head 
in the eastern provinces is evident from Table 27, which gives the per capita ordinary 
revenue and expenditure for various fiscal years from 1881 to 1931. This, however, 
is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services rendered to the public in the 
provinces west of the Ottawa river, are not worth what is being paid for them. 

For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students of 
provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue 
derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, 
royalties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on 
such services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As 
the result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. The various 
items of receipts and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and 
a uniform terminology was adopted. From these statements it is possible to ascer- 
tain the amounts received and expended in each year under the respective headings 
for each province, as well as for the provinees collectively. The figures for the 
years 1916 to 1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 
on pp. 786-791 of the 1922-23 Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 on pp. 836-841 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


1'The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1931 amounted in the aggregate to $18,650,659, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an increase of more than 18 fold in 27 years. The ageregate 
revenue raised by taxation of corporations, land, income and miscellaneous (exclusive of gasolene), increased 
from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $26,113,237 in 1931, an increase of 262 p.c. in 15 years. 
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The Bureau is at the present time engaged in making a more exhaustive analysis 
of the finances of the provinces, including extraordinary and capital as well as 
ordinary revenue and expenditure in the survey beginning with 1927. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 


Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—The total! ordinary revenues of the 
nine provinces for their latest fiscal years for which final data are available ended 
1931 were $179,143,480 as compared with $188,154,910 in 1930, $183,598,024 in 
1929, $132,398,729 in 1925, $92,653,023 in 1920 and $50,015,795 in 1916. The 
total ordinary expenditures in 1931 were $190,754,202 as compared with $184,804,203 
in 1930, $177,542,192 in 1929, $136,648,242 in 1925, $88,250,675 in 1920 and 
$53,826,219 in 1916. Thus the total ordinary revenues of the provinces show an 
increase of 258 p.c. in the short space of 15 years, while the total ordinary expenditures 
show an increase of 254 p.c. in the same period. 


Considering individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1931 is that of Ontario, 
$54,390,092, Quebec being next with $41,630,620, and British Columbia third with 
$23,988,199. As regards total expenditures for the same year, that of Ontario 
was highest, $54,846,994, Quebec second with $40,854,245, and British Columbia 
third with $27,931,866. In 1931 British Columbia raised the largest revenue 
per head of population, viz., $34.55, while Prince Edward Island had the lowest, 
$13.06. (For statistics of revenue and expenditure in 1930 and 1931, see Tables 
24 and 25, and for figures showing the absolute and per capita growth of ordinary 
revenue and expenditure see Tables 26 and 27.) 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the Domin- 
ion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expenses of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not avail- 
able. Since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the analyses 
made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $15,025,281 in 1916 to $92,550,438 
in 1931, exclusive of liquor traffic profits, licences, ete., an increase of over six fold 
in 15 years. 


The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing amounted to $7,857,751. It increased to $9,290,900 in 
1922; to $13,020,607 in 1925; to $15,822,339 in 1927; to $21,735,827 in 1929, 
decreasing to $20,321,307 in 1930 and to $19,952,575 in 1931. 


The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further demonstrates the 
increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923 Manitoba and Alberta were the only 
provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 the 
five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia collected gasolene-tax revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 
the same provinces with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all pro- 
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vinces, except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene taxes which amounted to $6,104,716, 
in 1927 to $7,615,907 and in 1928 to $9,151,735; thereafter, gasolene taxes were 
collected in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017 in 1929, $20,956,590 in 
1930 and $23,859,067 in 1931. 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic have increased considerably of 
late years. The adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in one province 
after another, until now it exists in all but Prince Edward Island, where prohibition 
is still in force, has resulted in trading profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, 
all of which have swelled the provincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of govern- 
ment control such revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total 
revenue collected by all provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 
it was $11,609,392, increasing to $16,793,656 in 1927. In 1928, it amounted to 
$22,755,212, in 1929 to $27,599,687, in 1930 to $33,248,056 and in 1931 to $32,128,693. 


The method of control varies somewhat as among the provinces. In the majority 


of cases there are independent commissions or boards to administer the provincial . 


Liquor Traffic Acts, but the accounting and trading profits are shown somewhat 
differently in the various provincial public accounts reports.! 

Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—The fiscal years of the provinces end as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30; Ont., 
Oct. 31; Man. and Sask., April 30; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 


1 See the Bureau of Statistics’ report ‘‘The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’’. 


24.— Ordinary Revenues of the Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal 
years ended 1930 and 1931. 


A.—PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF TAXATION. 


; Amuse- 
Taxation 
Succes- ment 
Province and Year. of Co TPOE: sion Motor Gasolene and Race 
ations, Duties: Vehicles. Tax. "esas 
Land, ete. Meetings. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..............: 1930 248, 201 25,946 145,996 141,059 7,684 
1931 232,524 11, 640 136, 075 151,128 8, 167 
Nova Scotiate Gigs hee ere at 193 862, 230 311, 720 996, 104 810,508 183, 125 
1931 876, 842 256,415 1,133,759 870, 073 180,532 
News Brunswick... acct stone ee 1930 497, 561 198, 982 874, 998 650, 808 110, 247 
1931 504,711 293, 941 864, 823 693 , 587 97, 863- 

Québec 2x a ..ys acer shassoe pea a 1930 4,402,551 5, 294, 274 5,424,537 3,972,039 1 

1931 3, 983, 883 6,697, 262 5,412, 980 4,405, 160 1 
Ontario tate SOG is. Be 1930 4,021,082} 11,229,439 5,446,759] 10,756, 836 3,128,599 
1931 5,476,921 9,504,814 5,516,671} 10,950,645 2,590, 106 
Manitolbat $4 Ahn te a oe oer 1930 2,606, 009 1, 033, 564 Pe io2e451 763, 834 436, 933 
1931 2,098,351 452, 023 1,121,049 1,184, 753 352,879 
Saskatchewane sade alee ose cere 1930 3,048,475 468, 893 2,017, 630 981,907 44,357 
1931 2,506, 295 323, 007 1,884, 486 1,918, 833 36, 966 
Alberta. 35 oe a ae aa eae 1930] 2,478,650 897,302} 2,023,414 1, 793, 252 396, 844 
] 1931 2,211,166 552, 767 1,693,757 1,931, 603 290, 257 
British | Colum biae..-7 aaceeeee 1930] 8,388,258 836,637] 2,239,418 1,086,347 463,679 
1931 8,222,544 558,790) 2,188,975 1,753, 285 418,130 
Totals, All Provinces............1930) 26,553,017| 20,298,757] 20,321,307) 20,956,590) 4,771, 4681 

1931) 26,113,237) 18,650,659) 19,952,575 


23,859,067) 3,974,900! 


1 Revenues from amusement taxes and race track meetings, collected by municipalities under Public 
Charities Fund, not separable: Provincial Government’s share is treated as extraordinary revenue in 


Quebec and Ontario. 
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24.—Ordinary Revenues of Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years 
ended 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


B.—OTHER PRINCIPAL ORDINARY REVENUES. 


Subsidies 
an 
Allow- Legal Public 
Province ances Liquor Fees Utilities Forests, Mines 
and from Traffic | Interest.) and and Timber and Total. 
Year. Dominion | Control. Court Enter- |and Woods.} Mining. 
Govern- Fines. prises. 
ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PLEAS 2 19380 497,182 - - 24,241 - ~ - | 1,148,749 
1931 497,182 - - 43,342 - - ~ 1,149,570 
NESSIE vers: 1930} 1,669,958!} 261,558] 172,499] 269,810 10, 4368 26,379 672,057! 7,682,066 
1931} 1,536,8412) 774,358] 214,463 | 251,920 10, 7246 28,046 578,977| 8,104,602 
NBS. 1930} 1,266,7663) 1,544,3034 9,794 90,795 - 805, 221 28,924) 6,583,726 
1931] 1,266,7663] 1,220,065 14,474 96,874 = 400, 523 26,859] 5,980,914 
CUB Sas 1930] 2,315,756 |10,410,573 |1,298,060 |1,696,130 | 1,206,878 | 4,367,660 734,703) 43,585,142 
1931] 2,315,803 | 9,833,3334]1,550,530 | 482,4347!| 1,189,559 3, 828, 262 574,472] 41,630,620 
Onin? : 1930] © 2,716,360 | 8.465,000 |1,464,125 |1,703,321 | 1,138,5328 | 2,063,671 988,788] 57,343,291 
1931} 2,716,453 |10,875,000 | 124,7115|1,410,633 277, 0489 | 2,779,534 766, 227| 54,390,092 
Manes... 1930] 1,823,893 | 1,511,928 |1,305,940 | 534,707 980, 730 ~ -— | 18,922,135 
1931) 1,880,675 | 1,929,702 |1,684,128 | 450,197 | 1,028,588 90, 096 38,493] 13,842,511 
paaker 1930} 3,268,850 | 3,631,098 | 505,019 11,066,545 721,453 4,159 - | 16,561,527 
1931} 3,184,986 | 1,417,353 | 309,236] 889,315 870, 839 138, 37919 26,909] 14,346,010 
Altay: 1930} 2,367,388 | 2,586,435 | 700,379 |1,044,856 5, 8391! - 12,978] 15,829,865! 
1931] 2,557,419 | 1,888,338 |1,041,514 |1,216,676 5, 5291 121, 639 383,240} 15,710,96212 
bd, rac baa 1930 738,817 | 4,837,161 | 396,867 | 896,773 311,329 3,311, 248 941,861] 25,498,409 


1931 738,817 | 4,190,544 | 222,286 | 809,286 303,315 | 2,897,814 676,262} 23,988,199 
Totals, All 1930} 16,564,970 [33,248,056 |5,852,683 |7,327,178 | 4,375,197! |10,578,338 |3,379,311|188,154,91011 
Provinces 1931! 16,644,942 !32,128,693 !5,161,342 |5,650,677 | 3,685, 6021! [10,284,293 13,071, 4391179,143,48011 


1 Including $133,117 Department of National Defence Ottawa claim, subsidy previously withheld 
and special grant of $875,000. . 2 Including special] grant of $875,000. 3 Including $600,000 special grant. 
4 A grant of $1,000,000 to Public Charities Fund was deducted. 5 No interest revenue was shown from 
Agricultural Development Board in 1931. ® Beginning with 1930 the Nova Scotia Power Commission 
paid interest on its debt instead of reimbursing the Provincial Treasury. 7 Only net revenues and 
expenditures for law stamps and registry offices are shown for 1931. 8 Beginning with 1930 the Hydro- 
Electric Commission paid interest on its debt instead of reimbursing the Provincial Treasury. 9 Interest 
from Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway not shown. 1° Including fisheries. 11 In addition the 
earnings of Government Telephones in Alberta were $3,826,017 in 1930 and $3,600,556 in 1931. 


25.—Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal 
years ended 1930 and 1931. 


Public 
p . Cisal hes ae Forests, 
rovince egis- inking Roads . Agri- Timber 
and Year. lation. bees Interest. Funds. and Education. culture. and 
: Works. Woods. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pb teen. 1030 26, 661 43, 830 148, 138 3 320,719 324,180 24,564 - 
1931 32,285 50, 022 170,385 50, 565 469,011 313,601 40,749 - 
NES sae os. 1930] 144,742 262,485] 1,957,323 2 - 2,348,241 | 1,088,0365| 227,9175| 197,7936 


1931} 102,050 268, 4811] 2,083, 9372 — | 2,131,479 | 1,158,3505) 249,4595| 189,7158 
Wi Davs. 2. 1930} 125,821 173, 6391) 2,048,664 | 566,953 | 1,951,319 773, 8065} 260,0545) 275,7745 
1931} 106,657 173,4071) 2,310,825 | 650,205 | 1,181,902 790, 7845} 265,8335) 232,1815 


Que....... 1930] 803,107 | 1,992,404 | 3,303,972 |1,078,293 |14,601,211 | 4,693,628 /2,096,884 |1,725, 248 
1931} 837,087 | 2,242,342 | 3,280,626 |1,104,277 |15,966,297 | 4,863,760 |2,907,476 |2,036, 127 
OG. x. 1930|1,061,471 | 3,422,905 |11,782,7347| 60,285 | 8,124,358 |13,211,183 |1,421,288 |2,024,991 
1931} 513,839 | 3,563,891 |11,153,3387) 28,175 | 6,426,785 |13,323,985 |1,474,837 |1, 748,957 
LC 1930} 211,355 753,097 | 4,299,599 | 208,811 | 1,752,067 | 2,290,970 | 160,339 = 
1931} 222,616 861,688 | 4,442,508 | 228,276 | 1,944,818 | 2,350,387 | 144,338 | 125,175 
SagicCg=0. ».< 1930} 496,835 | 1,124,037 | 2,722,623 28,151 | 2,832,450 | 3,901,258 | 473,056 


1931} 350,349 | 1,327,256 | 3,202,882 28,151 | 2,434,644 | 4,226,833 | 381,862 27,923 

Alberta....1930| 229,005 | 1,074,422 | 4,390,722 | 525,943 | 1,943,314 | 2,713,065 | 512,426 = 
1931} 407,430 | 1,232,896 | 5,039,366 | 695,554 | 2,389,850 | 3,141,800 | 538,631 25,370 

Baga. «3 1930] 255,143 | 2,322,661 | 4,532,530 |1,743,5414/ 3,691,045 | 4,249,418 | 350,400 | 490,246 
1931] 262,728 | 2,408,691 | 5,064,499 |1,939,9284) 3,762,917 | 4,318,113 | 357,492 {1,170,740 


Totals, Ail 1930/3, 354,140 |11, 169, 4801 |35, 186, 3057 |4, 206,977 [37,564,724 [33,245,544 [5,526,928 |4, 714,052 
Provinces1931|2, 835,041 |12, 128, 6741136, 748, 3667 [4,725,131 136,707,703 |34, 487,613 16,360,677 15,556, 188 


1 Civil Government of certain departments is not separable. 2? The Nova Scotia Power Commission 
paid $603,163 interest on funded debt in 1930 and {649,179 in 1931. *% There was $48,266 extraordinary 
sinking fund expenditures in 1930. 4Taken from ‘‘Capital Account (Expenditure out of Income)’’. 
5 Including Civil Government. 6 Including lands, game and fish. 7In additionthe Hydro-Electric Power 
and other Commissions in Ontario paid interest charges on their debt, which together with interest received 
on bond items amounted to $8,985,784 in 1930 and $11,644,748 in 1931. 
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25.—Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial Gevernments for their respective fiscal 
years ended 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


; Health Correc- 
: Legal |Mothers Old : ; : 
Province eas ; ; Coloni- and Hos- Chari- | tional : 
and Year. Bee a pies Pp aoe zation, | Sani- pitals. ties. Insti- Total. 
oe ae Eph get ae tation. tutions. 
Pl a930 48,295 - _ - 4,791 131,479 10,990 - 1,133,366 
1931 84,574! - - - 24,675 130,801 17,612 - 1,453,191 
NoSi-.1980 102,743 = - 25,159 46,731 908,229 96,475 24,344 7,900,987 
1931 43,072 | 333,471 - 19,892 63,395 908,042 | 124,554 22,643 8,194,592 
N.B....1930 296,733 = - 16,111 | 115,901 393,795 4,379 30,288 7,218,856 
1931 278,711 - 1 (eae OnOOW 385,040 5,463 27,197 6,761,420 
Que.....1938C) 3,197,711 ~ 531,844 | 482,822 | 1,685,965 27,290") 497,825 39,374,910 
1931} 2,389,540 = — | 538,886} 662,450 |) 1,015,3522) 41,9998 302,009 40,854,245 
Ont .1930] 2,308,704 1,368,818 |2,120,638 | 213,255 11,051,852 | 4,981,187 | 445,496 |1,366,878 57,989,353 
1931] 2,514,627 |1,479,175 |2,248,979 | 135, rk 1,087,573 | 4,336,3373) 482,733 | 922,860 54,846,994 
Man....19380C 840,560 | 512,258} 610,489 158,146 | 1,125,941 | 364,670 84,852 13,637,397 
193i 896,767 | 490,605 | 708,780 183, (Ooule tel2le229ul eBOS. LoS 61,137 14,461,673 
Sask.. .1930] 1,468,124 | 499,275 | 532,559 4,282 245,987 1,524,612 | 187,495 45,883 17,079,469 
1931} 1,485,628 | 524,970) 901,289] 11,1444) 249,213 | 1,545,471 | 205,945 48,215 18,202,670 
Alta....1930| 1,071,115 | 397,155 | 306,768 | 20,066) 150,517 | 1,250,830 | 187,334] 117,208 15,402,885? 
1931) 1,163,144 | 466,536] 714,892 | 22,440) 164,785] 1,292,531 191,605. 125;279 18,017,544? 
Be Gs 2219380) 1 1373, 283 | Gl, Iho) “4¢a,028 4 12,524 76,736 | 2,037,588 | 291,260) 115,645 25,066,980 
1931} 1 372, 894 | 835,106 | 562,254] 26,468 83,336 | 2,047,683 | 305,855 | 105,926 27,931,866 
ae 1930) 10,707,268 |3,555,422 |4,043,982 | 823,241 |2,332,983 | 14,039,626 |1,615,389 |2,282,923 | 184,804,2037,8 
TO- 
vinces 1931) 10,228,957 |4,129,863 |5,136,294 | 765,954 |2,654,737 |12,782,486 |1,743,404 |1,615,266 | 190,754,2027,5 


1 Including provincial police $34,518. 2? Only net revenues and expenditures for law stamps and registry 
offices are shown for 1931. #% Net expenditure only, revenue having been deducted. 4 Including harvest 
labour. * Including Civil Government. §® Quebec’s charitable expenditure is, for the most part, treated 
as extraordinary. This is not included in the ordinary income account of the province. 7 In addition, 
the expenditures of Government Telephones in Alberta were $3,670,827 in 1930 and $3,744,726 in 1931.- 8 See 
footnotes to other bold face totals when using these figures. 


26.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1931. 


Norr.—For provincial ordinary receipts and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. 


Ss 


P. ELE N.S. NB Quebec. 
Fiscal Year. ————— — 
Receipts. a Receipts. ee Receipts. wee Receipts. | Fxpendi 
$ > $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sic spay te ele ies 385,014 406,236] 525,824 600, 344 451,076 438,407] 1,632,032] 1,575,545. 
ESSIe Sangean ee cz 275,380 261, 276 476,445) 494,582 607,445 598,844) 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
TSU take eee Rs 274,047) 304,486 661,541 692,538 612,762 680,813] 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
LOOT eons aioe Ore 309,445 315,326] 1,090,230} 1,088,927) 1,031,267] 910,346] 4,563,432] 4,516, 554 
LIC I beta fal Seep 374,798 398,490) 1,625,653] 1,790,778) 1,347,077) 1,403,547] 7,032,745! 6,424,900 
LOL Geer te otra eee 508, 455 453,151) 2,165,338] 2,152,773] 1,580,419] 1,568,340] 9,647,984] 9,436, 687 
TO eo aon rants ee 496,053 487,113] 2,118,620] 2,344,009] 1,572,814} 2,166, 904/10, 441,114} 9,907,672 
LON SEES tix ca toe 514,475 484,416] 2,332,634] 2,578,797] 2,357,909] 2,399, 062}13, 806,392/11, 671,830 
tO 1G 7 tte cece te 501,915 655,409] 3,280,313] 3,280,282] 2,182,420) 2,595, 937/12, 666, 352/12, 371, 131 
LODO ee Oem oes 740, 973 660,774} 3,801,016] 3,916,848} 3,100,892} 2,969, 323]14, 472, 651/13, 520, 740 
EDA Barrage aeons obs 769, 719 694,042) 4,586,840] 4,678,146] 2,892,905] 3,432,512/15,914, 521/14, 624, 088 
TODO Tees Shcgze ee 748, 888 687, 241| 4,791,208) 4,791,998] 3,226,727] 2,985, 877/21, 609,396]16,575,977 
LOD Sreovaae ooo orn We 554, 303 790,046} 5,317,335] 5,229,178) 3,479, 733] 3,648, 273}21, 634, 642/19, 930,276 
LUE Seems ae we Aa 738,431 715, 882} 5,461,383] 5,579,525) 3,725,286] 3,835,522/23, 170, 733|21, 567, 293 
ICDS EON ee pce 740, 076 745,338] 4,467,484] 5,969,544] 3,556,330] 4,112, 569/25, 021,329/23, 629,390 
10 2B aaa 8h mite ee 832,551 756,114] 5,744,575) 6,327,043] 4,206,853] 4,078, 775}27, 206, 335/26, 401,480 
O27 See or co. 836,748 870,427) 6,517,073] 6,566,143] 5,096,446] 4,636, 157/30, 924, 997|/29, 078, 703 
LO 28 peter treet). apcurze 1,034, 782 943,548) 6,933,630] 7,543,078} 5,290,098} 5,393, 784/34, 807, 783/32, 821, 226 
1920 ASkicete is ee 1,083,571} 1,033,315] 7,390,410] 7,288,486] 5,991,375] 6,521,575/39, 976, 283/35, 964, 487 
10S Onisanined. oe tie 1,148,749] 1,133,366] 7,682,066} 7,900,987) 6,583,726] 7,218, 856/43, 585, 142/39,374, 910 
TOS Ives. canmibil:. aae 1,149,570} 1,453,191} 8,104,602} 8,194,592} 5,980,914] 6,761, 420/41, 630, 620/40, 854, 245 


1Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1901. 
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26.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1931.—continued. 
Nors.—For provincial ordinary receipts and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 


Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Fiscal Year. 
Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

CTS lee ees, ae 2,333, 180 1,816, 784 - - ~ - 
jlretet ae REE iS 2,788,747 2,592, 800 121,867 226, 808 - - 
[S01 Moet ore 4,138,589 4,158, 460 590,484 664,432 - = 
E210) neers er a 4,466, 044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988, 251 - - 
TO EAS Sat ret 9,370, 834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002, 826 2,699, 603 Debio, lao 
OOS comics cant. th'4s 13, 841,339 12, 706,333 5, 897, 807 6, 147, 780 4,801, 064 5, 258, 756 
(Siete 18, 269,597 16,518, 223 6, 292, 986 6, 860,355 5,631,910 5,553, 965 
POUS ese cheese aoc 19,270, 122 17,460, 404 6, 723,013 (RCE TOAE Ce aY. NEB) 6, 828,596 
LOT OP en ee Oe 20,692, 166! 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497,942 Siaoo WO" 8, 125, 208 
GAG SAIN pee 25,981,517! 25, 880, 843 9,870,710 10, 602, 955 9,903, 885 8, 707, 833 
HOC tree am te 30,411,396! 28,579, 688 9,358, 956 10, 063, 139 11, 789, 920 12,151,665 
i he Ag ie Se et 39,725,370! 37,458, 3952 7,940,457 8,381, 667 11, 801, 894 13,322,120 
TVR og Ai all ah 34, 818, 7291 49,305, 439 10, 078, 730 10, 616, 567 12,576, 763 12,886,544 
SSCP as Kae sie Mt 41,721, 9611 48, 866,569 10, 926, 634 10, 455, 187 12,520,411 12,449, 150 
Je gas eaxcaeeglet 48,013, 8521 51,462,178 7,866, 5193 6, 824, 1553 12,378, 755 12,498, 933 
POD Gr wt Uae 52,039, 855! HSI Oat Fikes 10, 582,537 10, 431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212,483 
UD ere TTR chads bot 56,306, 225 55, 763, 689 11,592, 758 10, 446, 285 13, 050, 217 12,962,217 
Ao eke var ness Sone Aided 58, 426, 983 58,198,746 10, 962,317 11,103,109 13, 564, 893 13,449, 632 
1SZ9 Rae oe cee 64,549, 718 61, 906, 824 12,150,490 12,344,493 16,096, 666 15,971, 2381 
HOBO co omcka vt an 57,343, 291. 57,989,353 fon G2 2R too: 13, 637,397 16,561, 5274 17,079, 4694 
HOS Tene ek aera 54,390, 092 54, 846,994 13, 842,511 14,491, 673 14,346,010 18, 202,677 


1 Includes capital revenue for lands which cannot be separated. 


2 Includes capital expenditure which 


cannot be separated. *For eight months. 4Certain minor items, amounting to about $600,000, shown in 
previous years as ordinary receipts and expenditures have been transferred to the extraordinary classification 
in the 1930 provincial accounts report. 


26.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincia! 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1931—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for all Provinces.? 
Fiscal Year. 
Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

AS iilicg Maibys atic - - 191, 8204 97, 6924 5,518, 9463 4,935, 008% 
ASSIS ee - - 397,035 378,779 7, 858, 6983 8,119, 701° 
TROTBU echt Ae - - 959, 248 1,032, 104 10, 693, 8153 11, 628, 3533 
LOOMRS Tha giy hess - ~ 1, 605; 920 2287, S24 14,074, 9918 14, 146, 059% 
AOD PE ocd ee a 3,309, 1561 3,437, 088 10,492, 892 8,194, 803 40, 706, 9488 38, 144, 5118 
POWGT te 4a oo 5,281, 695 6,018, 894 6,291, 694 10, 083, 505 50, 015, 7958 53, 826, 2198 
LOI i 28 ahs At 6, 260, 106 6, 752, 504 6, 906, 784 9,531,740 57,989, 9843 60, 122, 4853 
TOS as ae ee 7,660, 762 8,308, 808 8, 882,845 9,023, 269 69,345, 3058 66, 052, 9098 
ROTO ere Bese. 4, 9,642,739 9,525,749 10,931, 279 9,887,745 76, 844, 3078 76,408, 9733 
POZO Ok. 10,919,776 10,423,356 13, 861, 603 11,568, 003 92, 653 , 0233 88, 250, 6753 
PAS Aa ees 11, 086, 937 13, 109,304 15, 219, 264 15, 236, 931 102,030, 4583 | 102,569, 5153 
ET Se ae 9,324, 890 11,235,192 16, 987, 869 17,436, 487 116,156,699 | 112,874, 9543 
2 oe ae Seo 10,419, 146 10,990, 830 18,758, 864 19,273,942? || 117,738, 244% | 132,671,095 
MO D4 Ee Ee Le 10,506, 627 11,174,690 19, 124,580 20,515,3672 || 127,896,0473 | 135,159, 1853 
EOP mee OO as 11,531,026 11,249,323 18, 823,358 20,156, 7022 || 182,398, 7293 | 136,648, 2423 
EP Gy ae ee a 11,912,128 11,894,328 20, 608, 672 19, 829,5222 || 146,450,904 | 144, 183, 1783 
BOD Ra hfe ks = os 12, 263,401 12,479,381 20, 257,916 19,408, 8812 || 156,845, 7803 | 152,211, 8833 
TOQ8WR SoS oes 16, 149, 8965 15, 870, 1335 20,939, 123 20,215,655? || 168,109,505% | 165,538,910 
AOZORE ES Laid. AE 15, 265, 084 13, 686, 261 21,094,427 22,825,5202 || 188,598,0243 | 177,542, 1923 
TOSOME:S.. \. ko iT: 15, 829, 865 15,402, 885 25,498,409 25,066,980? |} 188,154,910% | 184, 804, 2033 
Us ee 15,710, 962 18,017,544 23,988,199 27,931,866? || 179,148,4803 | 190,754, 2023 


1 Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure whieh cannot be 
funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income), 
provinces when using these figures. 


4 Six months. 


separated. 


2 Includes sinking 


3 See footnotes to figures for individual , 
> Fifteen months ended Mar. 31 ,1928. 
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27.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head oi 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1931. 


Norr.—As this table is based upon Table 26, those using it should refer to that table for totals and for 
explanatory notes. Per capita figures are calculated on the basis of the population figures given on p. 145. 


(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


British |AVerage 


Prince New : 
Fiscal Year. {Edward Ne, Bruns- |Quebec. |Ontario. ao bps) Alberta.) Colum- irae 
Island. wick. bia. 
vinces 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LST ae eee Bes ae, 4-10 1-36 1-58 1-37 1-44 - - - 5-31 1-50 
[SSikaee on weet ce 2-53 1-10 1:90 2-35 1-45 1-97 - - 8-10 1-82 
(SOD pm. gee zr. te, 2-51 1-49 1:91 2°32 1-96 3-86 - 9-79 2-21 
LOO bree Sane tapes i 3-00 23K 3-12 2-77 2-05 3-96 - - 8-97 2-62 
[91 Raa. eRe. te 3-99 3-30 3-83 3-51 sso 7A 9-66 5-49 8-85 | 26-70 5-65 
[916i eee Ree 5-53 4-29 4-29 4-48 5-10 | 10-65 7-41 | 10-65 | 13-80 6:25 
RUA Me RAE Rone Ge 5-51 4-21 4-27 4-81 6-71 11-28 8-51 | 12-32] 14-88 7-19 
LOL Ses. Sur pie tae 5-78 4-65 6-39 6-30 7-02 | 11:90 | 11-50] 14-67] 18-74 8-51 
OVO GS. Ste che ches 5:64 6:47 5-85 5-67 7-42 | 14-93 | 11-91 | 17-82 | 22-40 9-25 
19.2 Qeeerer. sect impels 8-33 7:37 8-14 6-30 9-07 | 16:62 | 13-59 | 19-33 | 27-34 10-83 
192 Tes cecoe Rete 8-65 8-75 7-46 6:74 | 10-37 | 15:34 | 15-57] 18-85 | 28-99 11-61 
LP eee a at a 8-41 9-18 8-29 9-00 | 18-83 | 12-89 | 15-35 | 15-75 | 31-40 13-02 
BI PS ari Sear ae Bs G-37>| 10°27 8-95 8-84 | 11-56} 16-28 | 16:17 | 17-57 | 33-80 13-07 
1924 seeuh Boe eae 8-59 | 10-58 9-53 9-29 | 13-64 | 17-48 | 15-83 | 17-60} 383-49 13-99 
1925 ee eaten 8-61 8-67 9-05 9-82 | 15-48 | 12-45) 15-36] 19-15] 32-01 14-25 
19202 9-57 | 11:15 | 10-62 | 10-45 | 16-45 | 16-56 | 16-22 | 19-59] 34-01 15-50 
LODO a ee 9-62 12-65 12-81 11-64 17-49 17-81 15-52 19-37 32-52 16-28 
MODS aie. Stra ike 11:76 | 13-46 | 13-19 | 12-82 | 17-82] 16-51 15-74 | 24-54 | 32-67 17-09 
1920)83 tes Cupeeane 12-31 | 14:85 | 14-838 | 14-42 | 19-86 | 17-95 | 18-23 | 22-32 | 32-01 18-31 
POSES 98 leans 18-05 | 14-95 | 16-22} 14-48 | 16-94 | 20-21 | 18-384 | 22-36 | 37-72 18-43 
1 EN a ae os Pipe 13-06 | 15-80 | 14-66] 14-48} 15-85 | 19-77] 15-56 | 21-46 | 34-56 17-27 
(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

Ihe Ae irae wary TRI a 4.32 1-55 1-53 1-32 1-12 ~ - - 2-69 1-34 
LOSI ee ere ee 2-40 1-12 1-87 4:47 1-35 3°66 = ae 7-71 1-89 
INGO) Ne eats eet 2-79 1-54 2-12 2-75 1-97 4-34 - = 10-53 2-41 
1901.. 3-06 2-37 2-75 2-74 1-85 2-88 - -| 12-78 2-63 
11 4-24 3-64 3-99 3-20 3°92 8-68 5-23 9-19 | 20-85 5-29 
LOGS cre ees che 4-93 4-26 4-26 4-38 4-68 11-10 8-12 12-13 22-11 6-73 
L917. 5:41 4-66 5-89 4-57 6-06 12-29 8-39 13-29 20-54 7:46 
Role Rome meme Oe 5:44 5-138 6-50 5-33 6:36 12-93 10-07 15-91 19-04 8-11 
ee ES te cats Stok ah ale 7°36 6-47 6-96 5-54 7-70 14-73 11-61 17-61 20-26 9-19 
LO2O Ree cich 7:42 7:59 7:79 5-88 9-04} 17-85 | 11-94 | 18-45 | 22-82 10-31 
HUPA G8 Sine aE gt Sa 7-80 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 16-50 16-05 22-29 29-02 11-67 
[O22 Nea tee aie 7:72 9-18 7-68 6:88 | 12-57 | 138-61 | 17-32 | 18-98 | 32-23 12-66 
OP-B ie At aoe aah ee 9-08 | 10-09 9-38 8-15 | 16-36} 17-15 | 16-56] 18-53 | 34-78 14-72 
OMS tn wh ORAS OU ore 8-32 10-81 9-81 8-64 15-97 16-73 15-74 18-72 85-93 14-78 
LEP. ws ds hey cee 8-67 | 11-59 | 10-46 9-27 | 16-54} 10:80 | 15-51 | 18-69 | 34-29 14-70 
LO 2G Reerrer eee ies 8-69 | 12-29} 10-30} 10-14 | 16-20] 16-32 | 16-09 | 19-56} 32-72 15-26 
LOO end paetecnae ests. 10-00 12-75 11-65 10-94 17-32 16-05 15-41 19-71 31-15 15-80 
LSPS oosn My oreionc cyte 10-72 14-65 13-45 12-09 17-75 16-72 15-60 24-12 31-54 16-83 
HR PALS 4 IO MRE Se 11:74 | 14-15 | 16-14} 13-00 | 18-57] 18-23 | 18-09 | 20-01} 34-64 17-70 
19309 tras arecisapte 12-88 | 15-37 | 17-78 | 13-94 | 17-13 | 19-79 | 18-91 | 21-75 | 37-08 18-10 


LOS Terese aus sO OL 15-97 | 16-57 | 14-22 | 15-98 | 20-70] 19-74 | 24-61 | 40-25 18-38 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets. 


Total Liabilities of the Provinces.—The total direct liabilities of the prov- 
inces in 1931 amounted to $1,276,629,288, showing a steady and rapid increase since 
1896, when they were but $51,315,130. In addition to the direct liabilities, there 
are also certain indirect liabilities which amounted in 1931 to $210,668,231, so 
that the total labilities of the provinces reached $1,487,297,519 in that year. 
Figures are given by provinces for the fiscal years 1896, 1911 and 1916-32 in Table 28. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—Of the total liabilities of the 
provinces the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to the public in 
Canada and abroad. The total bonded debt amounted to $1,148,451,597 in 1982. 
In addition to this bonded debt there were treasury bills outstanding on provincial 
accounts amounting to $103,707,602 for 1931. Figures of bonded debt for this 
and previous years to 1916 are given in Table 29. The rapid rise in the bonded 
debt of the provinces in the period under review is accounted for largely by the 
development of. public ownership of utilities (such as the ‘‘Hydro” in Ontario), 
the extension of the highways and good roads systems in all provinces (highway 
debentures outstanding in 1931 accounting for almost $375,000,000 of the provincial 
debt), the cultural training advances and requirements for the promotion of industrial 
activities and public and social welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures 
which could not easily be met out of current revenue, and the borrowings, while 
increasing the public debt, are in the main considered justifiable, as the public 
utilities are meeting from their revenues the interest on indebtedness incurred in 
’ their construction, and the provincial assets generally are sound enough to take 
care of capital investment for other services which are necessary to develop the 
country. 


Interest Payments of the Provinces.—The interest payments of the Pro- 
vincial* Governments have naturally increased in proportion to their growing 
indebtedness described above. In 1916, the first year for which aggregate figures 
are available on a comparable basis, the total interest payments of the provinces 
were $7,817,844, in 1921 they had risen to $19,818,266, in 1926 they were $37,366,925, 
in 1929 $41,207,090, but in 1931 they were reduced to $36,748,366 exclusive of 
interest paid by the N.S. Power Commission and the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
and other Commissions. The 1931 interest payments of the Provincial Govern- 
ments were as follows: P.E.I., $170,385; N.S. $2,083,937;! N.B., $2,310,825; 
Que., $3,280,626; Ont., $11,153,338;2 Man., $4,442,508; Sask., $3,202,882; Alta., 
$5,039,366; B.C., $5,064,499. 


1The Nova Scotia Power Commission paid $649,179 interest on funded debt. 


2In addition the Hydro-Electric Power and other Commissions paid interest charges on their debt which, 
together with interest received on bond issues, amounted to $11,644,748. 
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28.—Direct Liabilities of the Provincial Governments, by Provinces, for their respec- 


Fiscal Year. 


Prince 


Edward 


Island. 


392,037 
995, 683 
1,141,901 


1,154,344 
1, 233,544 
1,465, 967 


1,462,714 
1,515, 184 
1, 679, 687 


2,077,046 
2,274,409 
2,490, 200 


2,518,944 
2,725, 260 
2,964, 186 


3, 132, 234 
3,398,047 
3,875,593 
4,246,981 


Manitoba. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


3,420, 913 
10, 692 , 690 
13 , 497,394 


13 , 910, 236 
14,527,799 
15,342, 056 


17,811,331 
22,502, 836 
25,321,558 


29,121, 152 
32,925,041 
39, 860, 448 


42,517,714 
45,926,428 
49, 683, 851 


55, 277, 896 
62,311,047 
66,314, 896 
64,161,747 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


tive fiscal years, 1896, 1911, 1916-32. 


Ontario. 


33 , 644 
24,765, 923 
58,873, 101 


61,795, 108 
75,645,917 
97,572, 781 


128,191, 754 
204, 959, 690 
240, 923,995 


303,391,292 
348, 722,948 
345, 207, 247 


366, 629,582 
371,422,300 
396, 364, 569 


429, 289,134 
476,178, 249 
524,347, 168 
577, 705, 000 


1 Including indirect liabilities. 


Sl Loess 
to revision, 


5,818, 8181 
45, 820,3001 
33, 086, 689 


35, 653, 270 
39,530,479 
46, 610,583 


60, 565, 734 
73, 054, 507 
78,900, 821 


82,199,499 
84,999,739 
84,219,977 


85,523, 127 
88,003,110 
91,995,078 


98,705,271 
105,940, 743 
112, 214, 653 
124, 558,810 


2 Province not organized. 
No balance sheet was shown in the interim report for the year ended Dee. 31, 1927. 


25, 180, 080 


26, 797, 807 
29, 645, 837 
32,413,340 


38,016, 003 
45,928, 262 
51,448, 807 


55, 158, 455 
57,309,575 
58,118, 615 


58,316,504 
58, 028, 682 
59, 292, 654 


66,729,579 
81,178, 245 
102,575, 953 
134, 068, 943 


115,548,417 
127, 465, 842 
142, 248,524 
149, 601, 000 


3 Not available. 


New 
Brunswick. Quebec. 
$ $ 
2,962,892 32,207,058 
6, 869, 104 28,170,982 
9, 268, 231 41,090, 736 
19, 132,607 42,259,090 
20,481, 800 42,891,544 
23 , 966, 816 43,965,512 
26, 670, 764 48,756, 764 
30,134,573 58,336, 436 
31,929,157 62,115,061 
34,794,329 69, 661,633 
36, 963, 264 92,822,593 
41,193,074 98, 856, 760 
43 , 260, 146 102,333, 651 
46, 754,509 100,316,582 
54, 144, 053 100, 761,321 
53, 063, 658 101, 144, 764 
62, 534, 333 97,856, 855 
67,942,954 113, 006, 985 
59,901, 754 108, 188, 709 
British 
Alberta. Columbia. 
$ $ 
2 6, 469, 768 
9, 293, 533 12,053, 227 
29,011, 903 29,011,991 
31,382, 873 32,903,017 
33,094, 583 32,922,713 
35, 674, 160 37,460, 872 
44,587,763 43 , 693,365 
68, 438, 866 60, 600, 198 
76,377,599 71, 707, 420 
84,010, 266 79, 266, 936 
90,901, 271 85,094, 660 
95,670,360 91,640,679 
103 , 007, 997 89,392,147 
110,342,8694 91,687, 100 
110,342, 869 97,590, 159 


111, 180,311 
124, 090,335 
144, 102,562 
140, 949, 520 


51,315, 130 
138, 662,442 
240, 162,026 


264, 988,354 
289,974, 216 
334,472, 087 


409, 756, 192 
565,470,552 
640, 404, 105 


739, 680, 608 
832013, 500 
857, 257,360 


893,499, 812 
915, 206, 840 
963, 138, 740 


1,034,071, 264 
1, 140, 953, 696 
1,276, 629, 288 
1,363, 382,464 . 


4 Liabilities as at Mar. 


5 Subject 


aeriw 
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29.—Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Pro- 
vinces, fiscal years 1916 to 1932. 


. , Prince Nova New ‘ 
Fiscal Year. Edward Scotia Rawiek Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. : . 
$ $ > $ $ 
LO Aen ROPE ene shone iy Cee ah 733,000 13,443 , 087 9,100,647 38,346, 128 52,411,401 
SON [PAW a Oe Ee oe a er ae 733, 000 13,362, 707 15, 809, 856 39, 462, 996 55,301,501 
Jl, bo pas aie Sie healer ae Ie 733, 000 14,490, 813 17, 163, 089 39, 827,770 66,526, 501 
OLDS oe ee a en 733 , 000 14,614,893 18, 585,760 39,706,614 81,026, 501 
LAD AAP ER cts it! Such ates bcs, oe 733 , 000 17, 202, 647 20, 683 , 236 40, 708, 114 109, 186, 900 
EOD eee Rae Pee the ree 858, 000 20, 678, 267 Dor Olonaor 51,652,118 184, 693,420 
DE Te a cach, en ae As Bed 1,033, 000 24, 608,347 26, 628, 432 55, 604, 926 222,361,338 
OD SKS Rea Re os ae ei OE 1, 183, 000 27,134,507 28, 583 , 932 60, 605, 226 255, 587,757 
GOA RA ea) hae Ae eek 1, 683 , 000 31,458, 640 30, 737, 909 75,605,226} 292,845,257 
yA DET ee ie eS Se Os ar a 1, 833 , 000 36, 000, 928 32,345, 909 81,944,926] 277,045,257 
tI] aysaet ce eae es Sk ag ae a ee See 1,873,000 35, 986,324 35,325, 909 78,004, 926 280, 559, 094 
NOD Tee AES eee. Mak 1,933,000 40, 708, 457 36, 554, 409 79,212,226 293,365, 994 
Te ig oe ee (ait ie ee re eran bs 2,185, 000 34, 824, 713 37, 845,303 80, 731, 877 322,365, 844 
LEV oy 5 ieee) ice rene ae ee oa 2,109, 000 46,395, 847 34, 780, 603 80,334, 792 350, 563, 844 
INSU ee etal, cnc nolace sascs 2,329,000 55, 483, 480 41,211,696 76, 735, 292 398, 821,344 
IGE. See, VS ae Me DGC cna crt aed 2,104, 000 60,325, 613 45, 858, 996 84, 235, 292 455,375,344 
LR De et RON eer ne tee Bats gb Ns, 3,504, 000 61, 740, 747 58,739, 662 91,987,692) 499,986,000 
Fiscal Year. Manitoba. a Alberta. Peis Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TON (SS oS as ae 2 ae Aor #48 30,396, 274 24,292,044 29, 000, 200 21,153,146 218,875, 927 
OM rene ON GRE oe wise a lain teaey, 31,196,870 25,439, 187 30,595, 200 23,153, 146 235, 054, 463 
HOUR ee etn See Bee we ok mc, ork ha 33, 890, 870 28,019,387 31,500, 200 23,071, 936 255, 223,566 
LOMO MWe ee ert. cisco tht 36, 897, 870 29, 963,410 34, 635, 200 27,571,936 283, 735, 184 
POC Orere er eck Paw sos oeilensh settee: 49, 700, 870 30,207,100 41,989,900 34,071,936 349,513,773 
Oe et em eM n Sos otal 5 61,929,870 41,785,436 59,010, 257 46,511, 436 490, 692,231 
I Oi ee Pe REN WR ere, Luss oss achat 66,331,121 49,685,476 67,373,279 61, 851, 436 575,477,355 
MODS Agee Re eK rece icele S 67,914,095 52, 807, 876 78,522,279 65, 851, 436 638, 190,108 
NODAME ee ected. icc ke tice deh 69, 637,095 52,492,956 78,594, 760 68, 851, 436 701, 906, 279 
LEAS oo eS | ee a 66, 658,595 50,493,376 81,459, 407 76, 443, 736 704, 225,134 
jee ee Re a ae: Se a 64, 433,595 54,114,176} 86, 894, 666 71,485,736 708, 677, 426 
LOD eee TENN RE Sot eat 67, 293, 828 56,944,576 90, 890, 458 75,485, 736 742,388, 684 
ODS Re oe eee eee EE cl. 69, 822, 828 58,309, 256 90,899,816 72,275, 736 769, 260,373 
(GUAGE ook Fok ee ge CR 2 Oe ee 71,465, 161 58, 275,776 96,532,443 77,482, 736)| 817,940,202 
LSCEA Doc sciatica, SRY a eo 76,641, 161 73,667,316 106, 888, 380 87,365, 236 919, 142,905 
LSE) bs ne et ee ere ae 81,381,906 85, 141, 205 106, 866,573 95,358, 236]| 1,016,647, 165 
NOS 22Ra eee 1 ERS Se 8 89, 630, 906 101, 831, 236 128,970,593 112,060, 761) 1,148,451, 597 


1 Liabilities statement is for April 30; this amount includes $500,000 due May 1. 


2 Subject to revision. 


Assets of the Provincial Governments.—The liabilities of the Provincial 
Governments are to a considerable extent offset by corresponding assets, some of 
which are earning assets as in the case of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and the Temiskaming and Northern 


Ontario Railway and the telephone systems of the Prairie Provinces. 


Further, 


a total of something like $375,000,000 has been invested by the various Provincial 
Governments in highway systems, and while these systems cannot be considered 
as realizable assets, the interest charge on them may be considered as being met 
out of the large revenues derived from the gasolene tax and other taxation on motor 


vehicles. 


Back of all this is the value of the natural resources which, although not 


realizable in times like the present, may through their development assist in wiping 


off the obligations which mature in the years to come. 


assets is presented in Table 30. 


A summary of provincial 
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30.—Assets of the Provincial Governments at the close of 
Nors.—Subject to revision. 
Prince 
Edward Nova 
No. Item. Island. Scotia. 
1932. 1931. 
$ $ 
1 |Accounts receivable and inventories...............+..0.+ - 2,568, 645 
@ AAPECATR OLGA CS aya. rcee Rati Farle tetas Coane eet eee ; - = 
Dit@ash, balancesoraun Danks ante aac connec ates eae = 224,790 
4e'Meterred charges.) tae areca. eo meee nae - 870, 034 
Deposits— 
5 rust: ACCOUNtS AA: ohiear on ree ees eet - - 
Dominion Government— 
6 PANU ALSU BIC Yarns cee ete eens 6. oe err eee an ee eae ~ - 
7 Comumonischool funde coset ete coe eee - = 
8 Grant for Government B.N-A. Act... 5.2): 252.308. ~ - 
9 Grant per Capitaeks dan ace eee eee nes - = 
18 Provincial debtaccounte cece aes ameter oe aoe 775, 792 1,055, 430 
ii and accounts:. . sate re ae ae ee ee 117,597 - 
12 CCH OTIS Pe ota ee ee ae, Sa ee See eee - - 
Teelschool Land Mrist-h anda n is bese en) eee - - 
14 | Drainage, irrigation and judicial districts................ - - 
Investments— 
15 PMebenturesseets, «Sire atk Cees eee ork ee eee - - 
16 Harn: oan Boards. 10-0 eee. aes + oar ene shee - - 
17 PRAT WAY Soro ence tise aos cea Ae eee ae ~ 4,447,000 
18 Roralcreditloans...$25..5. .Aotsee see ae eee - ~ 
19 Sinking funds... esc... ]ot occ. eet cco ae eee ee 614, 643 3,741,377 
20 Other investiments:../cvc, Ah eee eae 1 eee eee - 254,111 
21 Secured secOunts tenets ser eee ee Bee ee ~ - 
Lands— 
22 Crown lands, amounts outstanding and interest...... - - 
23 Farm Settlement Board, lands oes. ....2. eer aeee. - - 
24 Lands, former Indian reservations.................-- - - 
25 Other lands, including Soldiers’ Land Act, Railway 
subsidy, land repurchased and Fairview works.. - 
Loans and advances— 
26 Advances, educational purposes................es0ee. = = 
27 Advances, trust accounts, etc............-..ee-eceeee - - 
28 Aids to agriculture, livestock and dairying........... - = 
29 @o-operative cCreamenies, sata so. teee steam - ~ 
30 Co-operative elevator companies.................0.0% - - 
31 JEOANSEO) DADS. «as treteseets chee co cco ete a ties «aan - - 
32 Otherad vances, so: 1: SO AU tess ae ate cee - 101,916 
33 Other loanst® 42.0: FO TE Le ee. ne ~ 14,000 
34 Power Commission temporary loan.................. - 13,108,115 
35 FRAIL WAV Sint Rss cicts Teach semen aici, eR Seana mean cee ~ - 
36 Séed erainiadvancés ton. ces meets «clear ata tite ore te - - 
Housing Act— : 
37 Advances to municipalities..................008- 34, 000 960,352 
38 Cashiin-banksfand bonds cena.cb 6 oe eee - 16, 648 
39 Farm loans and Co-operative Wheat Producers...... - = 
40 Wheat: Poole ss. 2 ants (eae Re tlre acne aad - - 
410 Laquor Commissioniassets...0 see o cece ae eee - - 
Unemployment relief— 
42 Receivable from Dominion Government.,........... - ~ 
43 Relief account, accounts receivable.................. - - 
44 Municipal share:direct reliefs)..c......cb see ee _ - 
45 To be paid from revenue, tén instalments............ - - 
46 Rehettovmunicipalitiess 2 te cer en eee - = 
47 |Patriotic purposes, expenditure for................c0c008: - - 
48 | Revenue earned but uncollected...................ceeees - = 
49 |Trust funds, cash for railway bond holders............... - = 
Utilities under provincial ownership— 
50 Grain elevatoras. cat. cae eee ee ire te eee - - 
51 Hydro-eleetri¢c powerm))..Jo76u ot ieh fi eens ee Loe - = 
52 SPelepHonesin Nacsa eee ee ee Cn a ee - 57,585 
5stiOther prineipaltassets’. Ata e es eee Ae eee - 703, 832 
Totals, Principal Assets.............. ik a 1,542,032 28, 123,835 
Miscellaneous Assets!..................005. - 35, 824,630 
WeSOUTCES ttc. oe ate te reece - = 


The items are stated 


New 
Brunswick. 
1932. 
$ 
1, 730, 450 


512,300 


529, 


Le ates fey be a ed Be J 
S 
—) 


1, 246, 432 
6,632,428 


1,161, 619 


811, 204 
113,796 


fie ieetas ie Pete: y 


575, 853 


6, 258, 241 
50, 000 


19, 621,623 


49, 102,855 


1The main items of ‘‘miscellaneous assets’’ are ‘‘roads and bridges’’ and ‘‘Provincial Government 
buildings, sites and works’’ but included under this head are such minor assets as demonstration farms, 


dle ot ie ee 


their respective fiscal years ended 1932, or their latest fiscal years. 


as recorded in the Provincial Public Accounts. 


$ 
6, 758, 967 
2,220, 729 


5,424, 845 


42,579, 184 
1, 189,973 


1,075, 604 


8,817, 254 


Ro ees 8 


15, 000, 000 
§, 018, 863 


4, 621, 626 
3,564, 136 
1,476,379 


2,150,044 


6, 762, 080 
2,318,567 


109,973, 251 
74, 227, 413 


Manitoba. Saskatch- Alberta, British 
ewan. Columbia. 
1932. 1932. 1932. 1932. 
: § $ $ 
2,462,628 6,565, 060 2,704, 633 9,185,771 
- 1, 820, 231 2,407,157 - 
1,020, 659 50, 600 1,828,960 1,751,446 
- 1,846, 933 117,478 - 
= - - 686, 858 
- - 3,800, 000 ~ 
& ss 9,415, 264 - 
7,631, 684 8,107,500 8,107,500 - 
- - 11, 705, 680 - 
5,927,486 32,853, 612 18,136, 734 - 
8, 226, 697 64,542 144,718 618, 079 
- - 5,192,746 = 
6,476, 048 14,908,712 - 58, 109 
1,103,389 ~ - - 
13, 722, 823 6, 708, 507 ~- 24,617,616 
520,516 2,922,498 - ~ 
625,549 ~ - - 
a i 1,073, 690 
- ~ - Syed GSP 
- - 671, 146 - 
- 514, 200 1,156,114 - 
- 122225) 21) - - 
- 597,590 - - 
121,504 25,094 3, 882,480 14,631,001 
- ~ 145,116 - 
- - 10,580, 000 44,951,674 
- ~ 2,828,793 - 
2,658, 730 cae ~ 1,016, 252 
6, 183, 162 - - - 
- 13,577,000 5,651, 187 - 
370, 483 - - - 
- 13,152,710 - - 
491,717 - - ~ 
1,131, 254 - - - 
18, 200 - 1,144,972 - 
1,338, 798 - - - 
5,385 - - - 
705,439 - = - 
5,320,564 6, 061, 000 - - 
22,979,473 L225 AL 29, 102,671 - 
1,695, 655 1,880, 079 4,052, 884 - 
$6, 737,843 125, 653, 500 122,776, 233 101,736,217 
47,535,950 54, 282,405 85,443, 817 94,006, 618 
15,501, 322° - 32,837,560 - 


Ontario. 


$ 
4,760,399 
15, 709, 648 


2,848, 290 
4,800, 000 
51, 180, 196 
3, 263 


48,630,341 


4,543,066 


622, 796 


392,902 


Eo Lo see 


30, 207, 935 


om CS 


3,139, 750 


189,635,191 

146,816 
362,291,131 
247, 436, 596 


691, 250, 0002 
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plant, livestock, equipment, unemployment relief works, etc. *Nearly 84 p.c. of the ‘‘resources”’ assets 


shown for Ontario are in the form of pulpwood and timber resources. 


only, other resources not being shown. 


3This item is for unsold school lands 
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Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.! 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada.and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849.2. Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince Edward Island the 
only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and seven incor- 
porated towns. In British Columbia seven of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 
people, while there are no towns at all and only sixteen villages; again, in the same 
province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized 
into rural municipalities, and where the taxes are levied, collected and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to become self-governing rural municipalities and their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 31, which gives statistics of the numbers and types of muni- 
cipalities in 1931. 


1 Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues statements on ‘‘Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and 
Over’’, on ‘“‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’’ and on ‘‘Assessment Valuations of Municipalities’’. 
For a list of publications see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance’’. 

2 For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 


3i.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 1931. 


Other Loeal Te 

Rural | Improve- an ; 
Munici- ment Mnunici- Total. 
palities. | Districts.| palities. 


Province. Cities. Towns. | Villages. | Counties. 


Pe islands) sen 1 7 - - - = - 8 
Nova Scotia....... Y 43 - 3 24 - - 69 
New Brunswick.... 3 20 2 15 - ~ ~ 40 
Ovehec. 2s ane 25 98 300 74 1,012 - ~ 1,509 
Ontario, £3. vee 28 146 156 38) 5712 ~ - 939 
Manitoba... 2-2.2" 4 30 22. - 1123 - 5 174 
Saskatchewan...... 8 80 385 - 302 83 - 858 
Albertage se) ee 7 54 145 - 166 234 - 606 
British Columbia.. 33 ~ 16 - 28 - - 77 

Canada...... lil 478 1,026 127 2,216 317 5 4,280 


1There are 44 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united for municipal purposes. 

2 Officially known as townships. 

3 Nova Scotia has eighteen counties, some of which are ‘‘municipalities’’, while others are divided 
: : a eels. 
into “municipalities’’. 
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Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of 
municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities; 
though in certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are 
also taxed, General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on 
the dollar of the assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces, the values of improve- 
ments made to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatche- 
wan, where the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 27 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, as shown in Table 32. 


There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as among prov- 
inces, as among classes of municipalities and as among municipalities of the same 
class from. year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Bureau on “Assessment Valuations by Provinces’’, obtainable on 
request. 


Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural 
municipalities. 


32.—Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, for 1929, 1930 and 1931. 


Taxable Real Property. 


Province. aa ——_—— 

Land. Buildings. Total. 

$ $ $ 

Princomeavarceislanie cect te wt on ek ac hs ote ube ce ena 1929 - - 30,842,925 
; 1930 - - 31,492,665 
1931 ~ ~ 32,595, 794 
NGAP ONO COLTS epee sts te iar PRttaee. oe yoslche ne aise Sele Meals wrayelers 1929 - - 136,915,4543 
1930 - - 138,202,1623 
1931 - - 140,107,0753 
AS ewe oT Uli wil Cheever ie ENT GI rs sw chcrc cunions Gisvckerése ero gies. tresunces 1929 - - 158,569, 642 
1930 - - 126,468, 634 
1931 - - 130,053,404 
OSES DEO cA ea CEI ER COERCION Wa ear pare re 1929 - ~ | 2,354,494, 461 
1930 ts — | 2,451,644,179 
1931 - — | 2,210,942,541 
GINECOL cee ine ain eS nicle Sori as ain eae arena 1929] 1,291,803,654| 1,383,517,323| 2,675,320,977 
1930) 1,314, 778,176] 1,444,419, 193} 2,759,197,369 
1931] 1,327, 606,008] 1,484,157, 227| 2,811, 763, 235 
NETH AS TRE ae ee Oe ala a tend eee tole a eee 1929 - - 540, 852, 995 
1930 ~ - 541, 847, 002 
1931 ~ - 539,012,367 
DES LCOM AN et rhs eer tt th aaeieaiae eon ctenri attain viele: 1929 974, 028, 206 109, 745,019] 1,083,773, 225 
1930 976, 232,540 115,066,876] 1,091, 299,416 
1931 972,490,470 117, 238,924) 1,089, 729,394 
Vs USC pons 387 8 RAS 06 ie Fo CO Cd | Se 1929; 454,224,5144) 107,405,6264| 561,630,1406,4 
1930 525,513,056 119,904, 827 645,417, 883 
1931 456,099,4594 123 ,860,6464 579,960,1054 
Hewenids MotB CHT FIE RII ne ote ore ae tr eP Re etree who nt-fols Seco aie'e 6.0 8 Si 1929 307,514,698 352,814, 469 660,329, 167 
1930 307, 772,090 374,218,299 681,990,389 
1931 303, 667, 022 384,429,061 688, 096, 083 
Totals, All ProvimtCGS 2065. ke ee ccs oe we nek 1929)3,027,571,0721,4) 1,953,482,4371| 8,202,728,9863,4 
1930)3, 124,295,862) | 2,053,699,1951| 8,467.559, 6998 
1931|3,059,862,959',4) 2, 109,685,858!) 8,222,259,9983,4 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 866. 
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32._Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, for 1929, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


: Personal Exempted 
Province. Income. Taxable Taxable 
Property. Valuations. Valuations. Property. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 1929 6, 820, 658 536,020 75, 850 38, 275, 453 1,944,000 
1930 7,413,475 425,016 57,030 39,388, 186 1,984,000 
: 1931 6,336,017 287, 134 83.495 39,302,440 1,828,000 
NOVEIS COUR saan anor 1929] 24,118,7442,3 1,698,5722,3 - 162,638 ,6598 40, 135,244 
1930 23,986,7312,3 1,716,9702,3 - 163 ,831,5733 45,163,617 
1931} 24,383,4772,3 1,522,6002,° 11,267,770 177,215,5148 48,119,429 
New Brunswick...... 1929 28,597, 163 - 187,166, 805 - 
1930 23,111,956 ~ - 149,580,590 - 
1931 23,511, 406 ~ - 153, 564, 810 - 
CuebeGzwaie rr eee 1929 - - 14,791,897) 2,369, 286, 268 637,990,363 
1930 - - 13,489,102] 2,465, 133,281 668, 244,770 
1931 - - 12,536,139] 2,223,478, 680 706, 128, 166 
Ontatiow Ax eee 1929 - 119, 218, 961 219,323,197] 3,013,863,1355 488,724, 668 
1930 - 135,092,197} 232,243,536} 3,126,533,1025} 510,504,102 | 
1931 - 131,335,748] 240,053,432) 3,183,152,4155] 536,535,708 
Manito fincawtstcek cere 1929 10, 296, 733 - 10,439,762) 561,589,490 144,991,311 
1930 11273, Lis - 10.573,874| 563,694,049 147, 666, 868 
1931 7, 656, 667 - 10, 434, 095 557, 103,129 156, 793, 923 
Saskatchewan............. 1929 - 2,473 ,3846 45,599,072] 1,131,845, 681 - 
1930 - 2,048,0057 46,067,839} 1,139,415, 260 —_ 
1931 = 1,205, 2098 43,526,172] 1,134,460, 775 - 
Alb Gribit.ob: 8h tie et Bs on 1929 - - 8,981,6404; 570,611, 7804 = 
1930 - - 10, 785, 735 656, 203, 618 = 
1931 - - 15,785,0124) 595,745,1174 - 
British Columbia.......... 1929 - - - 660,329, 167 81,303, 065 
1930 - - ~ 681, 990, 389 87,373,370 
1931 - - = 688, 096, 083 149, 274, 900 
Totals, All Provinces..... 1929} 69,833,2982,3} 123,926,9372,3| 299,211, 328/5,695,606,4293,5| 1,395, 088, 651 
1930} 65,785,3352,3} 139,282,1882,3} 313,217, 116/8,985,770,0483,5) 1,460,936, 727 
1931} 61,887,5672,3) 134,350,6912,3| 333,686, 115/8,752,118,9633,5 1,598,349, 761 


1 Less land and buildings for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Manitoba. 
property and income assessments for cities are for Sydney only. 
4 Local Improvement Districts not included in 1929 or 1931 in Alta. 


of Cumberland, Nova Scotia. 


Other 


Total 


2JIn N.S. personal 
3 Includes exemptions for municipality 


5 In 


addition, assessments for schools only in Ontario were: townships $2,730,538, towns and villages $23,719,597 
and cities $92,401,140 in 1929; townships $3,125,660, towns and villages $22,347,193 and cities $86,780,452 in 
1930; and townships $4,486,690, towns and villages $2,049,195 and cities $93,816,472 in 1931. 


by special franchise. 


7 $484,736 is by special franchise. 


8 $441,660 is by special franchise. 


6 $256,400 is 


Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 


palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the nineteen-twenties. The bonded indebtedness 
of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to $499,002,074 in 1931, 
while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $132,078,584 in 1914 to $362,- 
The 
recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is shown 
The figures show that there was an increase in 1931 over 
1930 in each of the provinces. In Saskatchewan, net debenture debt is shown for 
all municipalities in 1925 and 1926, while from 1927 to 1931 the statistics represent 
gross debenture debt. In Alberta, the statistics given represent principally net 
debenture debt in 1925 to 1928, while in 1929, 1930 and 1931 gross debenture debt 
All other provinces give total debenture debt throughout. 


132,334 in 1931, and a proportionate increase took place in other provinces. 


by provinces in Table 33. 


is given. 


oe 
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33.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1919-31. 


Year. 


oY 
ee ee ee ee 
ee ee oe) 
ee ey 
ee 
stale © 2 Be %. 0 \sfo. 0 ¢ clare» 
eg 
Ad sete 0 tee: 0: 0 lol erate je. b8 1p 
Pe a ee 
ee 
oY 


er ee rey 


Year. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


New 


Brunswick. 


Quebec. 


Ontario. 


eee een enee 


ee ey 


eee ee ee eee 


er 


eee ween nae 


a ey 


see ee scene 


1,143,550! 
1, 163, 0501 
1,247,545! 
1,452,425! 
1,515, 125! 
1,598,624) 
1,863,211! 
1,959, 672! 


Manitoba. 


Ce ee ee 


ee 


ee 


a) 


ee 


re ee ee er) 


eee eee weet eee sees 


eC 


eee eer eeees 


oo eee wen ane 


on, Ey a Oh ee? 


ey 


oho sv Ops O89 we, 


Ce ee ee ee 


ec 


i ed 


$ 


55, 562,788 
57, 820, 588 
65,463, 239 
68, 811,040 
73,908, 963 
73,944,105 
79,211, 867 
80,716,272 
83,017,302 
85,651, 906 
85,901, 404 
84,879,707 
91,615,195 


17, 863, 881 
19,192,462 
22,451,743 
23,541,759 
24,248,782 
25,348, 664 
25,722,635 
26,281, 152 
28,381, 616 
29,049,412 
29,029,119 
30, 182, 264 
31,386,025 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


$ 


39, 585, 388 
34,989,751 
35, 040,336 
52,787, 655 
51,709,772 
49,448,911 
46, 732,040 
44,769,529 
54,361, 158 
53, 092,330 
54,913, 100 
59, 000, 183 
59, 146, 704 


11,128,467 
10,841, 466 

7,578, 567 
10, 025, 633 

7,974,362 
17,350, 2252 
10, 660, 8632 
17,091, 5502 
15,707, 6992 
19,365,535? 
21,129,540? 
20,565, 9982 
21,477, 5212 


Alberta. 


$ 


66,870,464 
57,205,275 
53,429, 558 
60, 832, 650 
70,999, 611 
65,414,317 
57,908,593 
56, 950, 712 
62,414, 660 
63,428, 853 
78,473,392 
78, 645, 803 
78,679,571 


171, 168, 650 
190, 204, 326 
194, 877,251 
207,883,993 
214, 260,791 
230,424, 908 
231,358,779 
246,541, 730 
260, 485, 420 
278, 864, 744 
293 , 557,500 
323,395,745 
362,132,334 


British 


Columbia. 


$ 


94,741,615 
96,107,911 
97,495, 984 
98,761, 630 
96, 273, 987 
96,106, 151 
99,055, 201 
102, 853 , 228 


243 , 226,877 
269,727,271 
317,613, 283 
349, 276, 606 
376,512,002 
430,010, 501 
405, 178, 853 
413,474,813 
434,464, 056 
435,912, 807 
451,936,592 
485, 280, 182 
499, 002,074 


Total. 


$ 


701, 118, 236 
737,175,550 
795, 152,161 
873,175, 866 
917,179,070 
989, 191,332 
956,991, 8813 
989, 926, 5313 


107,376, 118} 1,047,610, 4543 
110, 124, 819) 1,077, 005, 5313 
118, 483, 618] 1, 1385, 022, 8893 
125, 832, 088) 1,209, 645, 1813 
129,913, 890) 1,275,312, 9563 


iFigures represent Charlottetown and Kensington 1924-31; Montague for 1925-31; Summerside, Souris 
Georgetown and Alberton 1926-31. 

2New Brunswick figures are for 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 
2 villages and 15 counties in 1925;- 3 cities, 18 towns, 1 village and 15 counties in 1926; 38 cities, 23 towns, 
4 villages and 15 counties in 1927, 1928 and 1929; 8 cities, 19 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties for 1930 and 
3 cities, 20 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1931. 
3See footnotes 1 and 2. 


34.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and over, 1931. 


Grand 
Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


320,318 


4,727,517 
1,903,383 
1,137,189 


3,206, 589 


Total 
Assets. 


2,684, 798 


18,523,812 
6, 208, 243 
2,584, 206 


14,878, 558 


Popu- 
lations Total 
as Furn-| Assessed Grand 
Province and City. Area. | ished Value of Total 
by Taxable |- Receipts. 
Munici-} Property. 
palities. 
acres. No $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown........ 830} 12,387 8, 734,478 297,211 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifaxiéu.sc. DA ook: 4,400!| 59,275} 58,628,120] 4,727,516 
IO Worn ot LE om ct 3,7301| 23,089] 12,925,815) 1,908,382 
GGISCEMB SY Lookin. eee 6,2002| 20,706) 5,312,400) 1,046,383 
New Brunswick— 
Ae IsU Se thes. 13,440} 47,514] 53,030,800} 3,541,530 
RORGUON cy:4 5 5 cise a's 2,093! 20,689! 25,019,970F 1,447,945 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 868. 
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1,447,945 


6,304, 203 


Total 
Liabilities. 


~—" 


>.> 

$ 
2,011,674 
18,523,811 


6, 208, 243 
1,914,108 


10, 162,416 
5,781,510 
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34.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and over, 1931—concluded. ' 


Province and City. 


Receipts. 


ee ee ee ee ee 8 


Quebec— 


Three Rivers.... 
Hull 


i ec 


Wachine-® .-....¢2e 
Shawinigan Falls 
St. Hyacinthe.... 
Dt. JOaNienet we. ce 
Valley field....... 
Chicoutimi....... 
LéVis wee feet ease 


Thetford Mines. . 
Ontario— 


Brantford........ 
St. Catharines.... 
Fort William.... 


Sault Ste. Marie. 
Peterborough. . 


eeceeee ooo 


Niagara Falls.... 
StraviordM as 4. 
Sarnia eee: 


Chatham pence 
North Bay... .. 
me Windsor.... 


PATINA See ae 
Owen Sound...... 
Sandwich........ 
Walkerville...... 
Cornwall......... 


Welland...)....... 
Manitoba— 

Winnipeg......... 

is ee AR re oes. 


Rerina se. .b osc eus 


MooseJaw....... 
Alberta— 
Calgary: ../273 0% 


Lethbridge....... 
Medicine Hat.... 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver....... 
‘VICEOLIA,... Jt ke 
New Westminster 


Popu- Total 

lationsas| Assessed 

Area. |Furnished| Value of 

by Muni-| Taxable 

cipalities.| Property. 

acres No. $ 

O2,.100) 1, oe 949] 979,629,413 
5,75 4 9,846} 120,282,142 
1,426 Re. 745| 40,734,010 
2560 40, 000 25, 662,300 
4,000 29,432} 21,088,419 
3,104 28,777| 26,848,471 
975 27,850} 42,195,480 
976 26,008} 72,387,706 
2,996 19,194] 27,081,943 
1, 280 15,571] 25,257, 731 
1,091 14,008} 12,692,386 
1,331 12,500) 11,738,249 
358 11,869] 5,057,135 
1,700 11,684; 7,601,878 
25222 11,594 5,921,385 
1,288 11,419 5, 665, 964 
960 10,700} 5,575,008 
2,000 10,312 3,812,475 
2,080 10, 148 6,353, 500 
17,176}  621,596/1,050,204,850 
9,272 150,065} 169,871,150 
4,120 127,332] 161,535,392 
aed 71,310] 86,434,396 
3, 209 68,079} 89,926,950 
2,933 31,114] 26,530,907 
3,159 30,153] 28,374,755 
1,900 25,645) 24,732,130 
9,865 24,470] 32,857,156 
3,356 23,687} 16,672,940 
4,900 23,079} 19,341,922 
2,848 22,798) 24,835,934 
2,993 22,584] 17,274,687 
3,104 21,201} 14,200,358 
2,560 20,100} 12,386, 147 
8, 700 19,430] 26,899,590 
1,655 18,678} 18,434,048 
2,835 18,626} 15,276,098 
1,770 17,540] 18,368,787 
1,800 16,582] 17,177,209 
1,650 16,434] 14,345,812 
2,100 16,353 9,962,742 
1,677 16,081) 21,693,590 
1, 600 13,960) 11,205,235 
1,800 13,914) 10,218,636 
852 13,367] 6,390,566 
2,909 12,673 8,693,357 
2,035 11,408) 15,986,461 
1,000 11,351) 16,825,827 
577 11,082} 9,337,410 
1,525 10,840 7,740,527 
1,100 10,338} 9,790,985 
15,961} 218,785] 246, 103,836 
5,428 17,082) 13,598,989 
11,641 16,305) 13,488,941 
8,408 53,209] 47,468,222 
8, 000 43,291} 34,670,600 
9, 760 21,299} 20,663,110 
25,920 83,761} 70,530,989 
28,200 79,197) 66,496,485 
6,944 13,489} 10,548,630 
10, 880 10;300 9,900, 130 
27,965) 246,593) 374,524,630 
4,637 39,082} 59,354,820 
3,481 17,524! 22,209,681 


127, 243 , 889 
14,544, 189 
4,026,445 
5, 851,486 
1,552,684 
4,603,814 
2,393,134 
3, 084,395 
1,561,379 
1,894, 603 
723 ,423 
512, 246 
490, 726 

1, 658, 720 
493,733 
462, 676 
241,644 
369,913 
364, 785 


43,771, 204 
9,208,795 
7,032,697 
4,046,574 
4,160, 821 
1,643, 726 
1,682,784 
1,455, 248 
1,565, 513 
1, 148, 730 
1, 063, 336 
1, 093 , 550 
1,126, 952 
1,333, 713 

749, 724 
1,349,214 
1, 267, 287 

832,398 
1,076,548 

7,770 

775, 368 

770, 286 
1, 085, 842 

680, 373 

702,498 

627,774 

596, 437 

741,191 

908, 609 

446,123 

572,481 

536,379 


6,921,302 
5,611, 048 
1, 650, 228 


- 5,463,300 
6, 955, 533 
840, 903 
857, 588 


14, 867,761 
2,731, 208 
1,237,108 


Grand 
Total Total Total 
Expendi- Assets. Liabilities. 
tures. 
$ $ $ 
126,892,447] 219,637,022} 298,060,110 
15,280,925) 34,696, 166 7,018 
4,074,317} 8,217,394] 11,482,795 
5,865,547} 12,139,828] 12,316,382 
1,561,651 4,860,808} 4,992,672 
4,544,264] 138,204,065} 10,451,276 
2,467,404 6,290,956] . 8,806,155 
3,098,768} 11,106,662] 138,693,735 
1,576,134 6,929,638] 8,270,531 
1,972,708) 4,670,088) 5,247,225 
737,649 1,928, 613 1,751,090 
518,507 1,995,399 1,619,024 
506,326 1,016,617 984 , 503 
1,669,606] 2,518,733) 2,653,356 
470,328 1,619, 670 1,532, 633 
445, 150 2,168, 639 1,539,499 ~ 
413,407 1,309, 136 1,096,335 
372,925 1,309, 742 1,580, 733 
369, 126 1,000, 113 684, 209 
44,079, 756| 213,444,397] 205,479, 613 
9,311,409! 62,111,063] 42,255,972 
7,051,480] 38,848,735) 28,016,891 
4,032,647} 20,039,074] 17,858,045 
5,057,296} 19,749,080} 17,302,704 
1,640, 173 7,264, 144 5, 004, 187 
1,741, 289 7,071,176 6, 644, 900 
1,432,329 6,462,665] 6,229,178 
1,530,399) 12,511,336] 12,287,661 
1, 155, 703 5,612,124 5,591,241 
1,069, 494 7,287,698] 6,620,336 
1,117,608) 8,797,710) 7,253,806 
1,058,330) 4,879,620} 4,088,251 
1,287,905) 8,083,449] 4,715,892 
1,014,309) 4,646,886] 4,021,650 
1,295,895) 14,282,734] 12,948,770 
1,287,841) 4,418,185) 4,831,710 
827,040} 6,597,545} 4,102,102 
1,042, 880 4,683,844 3) 222 0uCe 
1,010,143] 4,561,530) 2,332; 691 
796,812] 2,250,810 1,311,020 
746,876} 38,365,600) 3,189,693 
959,012} 6,142,195) 5,897,667 
677,920] 4,870,230) 4,264,554 
704,513] 5,328,027) 4,079,587 
579,941] . 3,478,788 1,310, 286 
645, 255 1,431,390]; 2,135,042 
679, 721 4,078,163) 3,929,253 
1,014,094) 4,687,542) 3,878,944 
343, 236 1,480,822 863,340 
475,741 2,362,558 1,481,171 
553,635| 4,347,621) 2,613,077 
- | 30,047,5373!| 65,741, 7804 
- | 2,396,0913} 3,397,3764 
- | 2,438,2613} 4,871,3964 
7,137,823] 25,019,706] 18,928,971 
5,789,563} 18,350,785} 17,922,984 
1,998,882) 12,338,578} 7,798,368 
5,659,417 - | 30,385,317 
6, 716, 547 - | 42,396,880 
777,487 - 4,452,942 
748,375 = 2,436, 215 
15,745, 006 -— | 84,603,726 
3,114, 267 -| 17,935,832 
1,331, 604 - 7,018, 552 


iFor the year 1925. 


2Census 1921. 


3Arrears of taxes and sinking fund. 


4Debentures outstanding. 
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Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 


Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart from undeveloped 
natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in 
countries where all incomes are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of 
estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being 
regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete census, based upon a 
canvass of the individual. In the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, 
the so-called “inventory”? method, is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts 
known from various sources to be invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, 
etc. 


Whatever method is used, difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things 
which go to make up wealth (things which once created are not themselves subject 
to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of national wealth must 
always be expressed in terms of the national currency and thus normally in terms 
of gold dollars. Yet the purchasing power of the currency unit is always fluctuating 
and since 1929 has increased by more than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. 
Even in 1930, the average index number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 
10 p.c. from 1929, while in December of that year the average index number of 
wholesale prices was 19 p.c. lower than in the same month of 1929. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in values is first felt by the commodities 
which are being currently produced and, through these commodities, the dollar 
value of production is diminished and consequently the national income of a country 
where most people are producers. Ultimately a persistent decline of this character 
affects the capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence 
is then felt in a reduction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. The 1929 
estimate, which is considered to represent values in that year with approximate 
accuracy, is the latest which has been compiled by the Bureau of Statistics and the 
table below shows the national wealth on that basis. 


The survey for 1929 placed the estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of 
the Dominion, exclusive of undeveloped natural resources, at $30,840,000,000 
as compared with $29,630,000,000 in 1928,! $27,668,000,000 in 1927, $26,691,482,000 
in 1926, $25,673,174,000 in 1925 and $22,195,302,000 in 1921. These figures, how- 
ever, are not exactly comparable, in view of certain improvements and additions 
that have been made in the method of estimation and in the items included. An 
increase of $1,210,000,000 was shown in the national wealth in the year 1929, and 
_ of over $8,600,000,000 in the eight years 1921 to 1929. 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1929.—As regards 
the provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first with estimated aggregate 
wealth of $10,628,000,000 or 34-46 p.c. of the total and Quebec second with estimated 
wealth of $8,265,000,000 or 26-8 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan was third, 
with estimated wealth of $3,047,000,000 or 9-88 p.c. of the total for the Dominion. 


1Revised figures. 
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While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per ~ 


capita wealth; British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $4,012; 
Alberta second with $3,518; Saskatchewan third with $3,451 and Manitoba sixth 
with $2,910. These figures may be compared with $3,188 and $2,982, the per 
capita wealth of Ontario and Quebec respectively, and $3,076, the per capita wealth 
for the whole Dominion. Further details are furnished in Table 35. 


As the statistics of population and wealth for Yukon are uncertain, the 
per capita estimate of wealth is open to question and has not been shown. 


35.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1928 and 1929. 


Nore.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book, for 1926 on p. 827 of 
the 1930 Year Book and for 1927 on p. 870 of the 1931 Year Book. 


— 


Percentage Percentage 
Estimated Distribu- Estimated Distribu- Wealth 


Province. t Population ; per 
Wealth, tion of tion of : 
Wealth. June 1. Population. capita.‘ 
$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
* 1928. 

Prince Edward Island............... 157, 000, 0003 0-53 88, 000 0-89 1,784 
NovarSicotla sai te..cess eaten soca 899, 000, 0003 3-03 15, 000 5-24 1,746 
New Brinswatk-ntis.cce:c see me tera 821, 000, 0003 ann 401,000 4-08 2,047 
Quebec Sek Fo eee eee. 7,506, 000, 0008 25-34 2,715,000 27-61 2,765 
ONnTSTIOSRe ee ae nl ee non, oe 10, 155, 000, 0003 34-27 | 3,278,000 33°34 3,098 
Manitoba.) coer at, Coes ae, coe 1,973,000, 0008 6-66 664, 000 6-75 2,971 
Saskatchewanwe sca Gite) Fhe eee 3,100,000, 0003 10-46 862, 000 8-77 3,596 
Alberta SPAS eee cet ee eee 2,378, 000, 0003 8-03 658, 000 6-69 3,614 
Britisht@olam bidvensn. a8 oles ewe 2,622, 000, 0003 8-85 641, 000 6-52 4,090 
WALK OD Scape ues enydn ee Rec 19, 000, 0003 0-06 4,000 0-04 

Totalseac sos Bae 29, 630, 000, 6003 160-60 | 9,833,000: 100-00: 3, 013 

1929. 

Prince Edward Island............... 164,000,000 |_, 0:53 88, 000 0-88 1,864 
INGA SCObla ss atoms. eo cei pan. 911,000,000 2-95 515, 000 5-14 1,769 
New Brunswick ye. phe 788, 000, 000 2-56 404, 000 4-03 1,950 
Quebeciiteeccns sof Hse... eee baee: 8, 265, 000, 000 26-80 | 2,772,000 27-64 2,982 
OnPariOs fo, Be tset sickens. ae ens as 10, 628, 000, 000 34:46 | 3,334,000 33-25 3,188 
Manitobaritaire heies..d ae ie eee 1,970, 000, 000 6-39 677, 000 6-75 2,910 
Saskatchewancaweuen oonldeee ce eee 3,047,000, 000 9-88 883, 000 8-81 3,451 
Albertar tet: 153% Obras. Some tee kn oe 2,406, 000, 000 7-80 684, 000 6-82 3,518 
BritishiCohimbiaaseac Gua cee cee 2,644, 000, 000 8-57 659,000 | ~ 6-57 4,012 
Wubonw ss osta cee ee cians 17, 000, 000 0-06 4,000 0-04 2 

ROtals 62%... td. Pioaceswe ws 30,840, 000, 600 100-00 | 10,027,000: 100-00! 3,076 


1Includes 7,000 population in the Northwest Territories or 0-07 p.c. 

2As the statistics of population and wealth for Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth 
is open to question and has not been shown. *Revised figures. ‘Per capita figures are worked out on the 
basis of revised populations, see p. 145. 


Wealth of Canada, by Items, 1929.—In the items included in Table 36, all 
duplications have been excluded. In any consideration of the individual items it 
should be remembered that each item covers only the portion of weaith which is 
mentioned in the description of the item. For example, the item of fisheries includes 
only capital invested in primary operations, while capital invested in fish-canning 
and -curing establishments is included under manufactures, though it might also 
be considered as part of the wealth connected with fisheries. In the same way, the 
items for manufactures do not include lands and buildings in urban centres, which 
are shown under the heading of urban real property. 
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The total agricultural wealth in 1929 was $7,939,477,000, being 25-74 p.c. of 
the whole. This amount included the value of agricultural production in 1929, or 
$1,631,124,000, to cover the average stocks of agricultural goods in the possession 
of farmers and traders and the amount invested in preparation for the new crop. 


The largest element in the national wealth was urban real property, which in 
1929 attained first place although it was previously second to agriculture. This 
item included the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which 
was added one-third to provide for undervaluation by assessors and for roads, 
bridges and sewers. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1929 received 
in the Bureau, was $8,251,011,000 or 26-75 p.c. of the total wealth of the Dominion. 


The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 
equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 
third largest item, amounting to $3,153,351,000 or 10-22 p.c. of the total. 


Another important item is the tangible value of the forests, amounting to 
$1,877,000,000 or 6-09 p.c., and including the estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood, and capital invested in woods operations. In 1929, as in 
previous years from 1926, this item included an estimate of the value of young 
growth, accounting for an increase in the estimates for these years comparedwith 1925. 


The value of machinery and tools in manufacturing establishments and of 
lands and buildings of manufacturing concerns in rural districts was estimated at 
$1,418,040,000 in 1929 or 4-60 p.c. In addition the estimated value of materials 
on hand and stocks in process in manufacturing establishments was set at $837,- 
805,000 in 1929 or 2-72 p.c. In 1925 this item included an estimate for stocks of 
manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, but in the present statement this is 
included in the item for trading establishments, which shows the estimated value of 
furniture and fixtures, delivery equipment, and materials and stocks on hand in 
1929 as $1,136,291,000 or 3-68 p.c. of the total. Three additional classes of wealth 
have been included in the estimate for 1929 which were not taken account of in 
earlier estimates. To this extent, and on account of the later revision of earlier 
figures, the totals of this and other years are not comparable. The three classes 
so included are harbours, highways and aircraft. The $367,488,000 credited to 
harbours represents the approximate capital expenditures for harbour works such 
as wharves, piers, breakwaters, dredging or other harbour and river improvements. 
The investment in certain piers and wharves connected with the fishing industry is, 
however, included under the item ‘‘Fisheries”. The amount credited to highways 
is estimated on a conservative basis, and is not intended to be ali-inclusive, but 
is considered the best estimate that can be made from existing data. The value 
of aircraft is taken as the original cost of the aircraft registered in the different 
provinces less an allowance for depreciation worked out with the co-operation of 
the Air Service Branch of the Department of National Defence. The resulting 
estimate of $2,398,000 is included with ‘‘shipping’’. 


On the basis of the estimated population of 1929 of 10,027,000, the per capita 
investment in urban real estate was $823, in agriculture $792, in steam railways 
$314, in the forests $187 and in household furnishings and personal property $137. 
The per capita wealth of all kinds was $3,076. Further details of the items are 
presented in Table 36. 
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36.—Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita’ 
Distribution of Component Items, 1929. 


Classification of Wealth. 


Farm Values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and 
LTV GIS COCKS de. oc Sates POE eee eat ee ES ee ee ee Oe eee 


Agricultural Products in the possession of farmers and traders. . 


TLotals,vAenieultural.Wealths sniachos. ane oeekioces ele 


Minesa(eapitalvemmployed)'e 01.2. face teck tence eee nee ieee 


Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 
and capital invested in woods operations)..:...............6 


Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary 
OPERATIONS) 45. Fb. cco CA eeee ae ARIES SERA. SPE Cera eg 


Central Electric Stations (capital invested in equipment, 
materiales tes) ts miner waters he eee ey 


Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for capital in 
rural lands and buildings, duplication excluded).............. 


Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process, duplica- 
tionkexcluded!) Ra. 4..4.05.fhc ee ces anise Mi Ae RTC MRT et 


Construction, Custom and Repair (estimate of capital invested 
in machinery and tools and materials on hand)............... 


Trading Establishments (estimate of the value of furniture and 
fixtures, delivery equipment and materials on hand)......... 


Steam Railways (investment in road and equipment).......... 
Electric Railways (investment in road and equipment)......... 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)................... 
Urban Real Property (assessed valuations and exempted 

property and estimate for undervaluation by assessors and 

{OF TORE, BEWOTS) CLC mtisae en eee etek ee ee 
Canals (amount expended on construction to Mar. 31, 1930)..... 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to Mar. 31, 1930)!.... 


ShippingsGncludinevaireraii)2g) te. | sit eee Pee ee ee 


Imported Merchandise in store (estimated at one-half imports 
GUPING 1920) 97% ese te Se A Omer ReeeeE eRe PRR PU TES comer iG oe 


Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles registered). . 
maspliways, ete, di). eas hae ee Be a Re 


Household Furnishings, Clothing, ete. (value estimated from 
production.and trade statiatics) iss. sje V/s. eid lela ted eae ee 


Specie, Coin and other Currency held by the Government, 
chartered banks and the general public.................-.:- 


Grand. Totals:iD)s. 43 Vas. Lee ee 


Aggregate 
Amount. 


6,308, 353, 000 
1,631,124, 000 


7,939,477, 000 


867, 021,000 


1,877,000, 000 


33,935, 000 


554,327, 000 


1,418,040, 000 


837, 805, 000 


137, 685, 000 


1,136,291, 000 
3,153,351, 000 
240,111, 000 
291,589, 000 


8, 251,011,000 
241,946, 000 
367,488, 000 
149,306, 000 


649,477,000 
758, 424, 000 
364, 896, 000 


1,370,000, 000 


201,030,000 


Percentage 
of Total. 


_ pe. 
20-45 


5-29 


25-74 


2°81 


6-09 


0-11 


1-80 


4-60 


~ 2°72 


0-45 


3-68 
10-22 
0-78 
0-95 


26-75 
0:79 
1-19 
0-48 


2-11 
2-46 
1-18 


4-44 


0-65 


39, 840,210,000 | 100-00 


Average 
Amount 
per head of 
Population .3 


822-88 
24-13 
36-65 
14-89 


64-77 
75-64 
36-39 


136-63 


20-06 


3, 075-72 


1This class of wealth was not included in estimates published for previous years in earlier editions of the 


Year Book. 


2The total for ‘‘shipping”’ includes, for the first time, an estimate for aircraft amounting to $2,398,000 


for 1929. 


3See Table 35 for the revised estimate of population upon which these per capita figures are based. 
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Analyses by Provinces and Classes of Wealth.—In Table 37 will be found 


detailed statistics of the wealth of each province by leading items. 


Again the 


suggestive character rather than the strict accuracy of such data must be empha- 


sized. The specie holdings, for instance, are distributed among the provinces 


according to their populations, since they are an asset of Canada as a whole rather 


than of the particular locality in which they happen to be deposited. 


37.—Estimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1929, by Provinces and Classes. 


Nore.—For a fuller description of the various items, see the table immediately preceding. 


Classification of 
Wealth, 


duets en. ee 


Totals, Agricultural 
Wealth 


Cr ec mr 


IGLONIR Aaa rycke coats hak 
Manufactures (ma- 
chinery and tools, 
and estimate for 
capital in rural 
lands and_ build- 
ings; duplication 
excluded)......... 
Manufactures 
terials on hand 
and stocks in pro- 
cess) 
Construction, cus- 
tom and repair.... 
Trading establish- 
ments (fixtures 
and delivery 
equipmentand 
materialson hand) 
Steam railways..... 
Electric railways... . 
Sana ees Vol sos. 
Telephones.......... 
Urban real property 
Harboursiis. wits 
Shippings....... paee 
Imported merchan- 
dise in store....... 
Automobiles........ 
Highways, etc...... 
Household’ furnish- 
ings, clothing, etc. 
Specie, coin and 
othercurrency 
held by the Gov- 
ernment, chart- 
ered banks and 
the general public 


Prince 


Nova 
Scotia. 


New 
Brunswick. 


Quebec. 


Canada. Edward 
Island. 
$ $ 

6,308,353, 000] 67,015, 000 
1, 631,124,000] 25,976,000 
7,939,477, 000} 92,991,000 
867,021, 000 fi, 
1,877,000,000]. 1,600,000 
33,935, 000 725,000 
554, 327, 000 447, 000 
~1,418,040,000/ 1,301,000 
837, 805, 000 496, 000 
137, 685, 000 171,000 
1,136,291,000] 5,168,000 
3, 153,351,000} 21,190,000 
240, 111, 000 = 
241,946, 000 = 
291,589, 000 766, 000 
8, 251,011,000} 13,954,000 
367,488,000] 4,383,000 
149,306, 000 882, 000 
649,477, 000 786, 000 
758,424,000) 3,949,000 
364,896,000] 1,300,000 
1,370,000,000] 12,052,000 
201,030,000! 1,768,000 


$ 
134, 725, 000 
43,412, 000 


178,137, 000 


67,357, 000 
58, 000, 000 
7,447, 000 


8,397, 000 


36,778, 000 


21,582,000 
3,176,000 


42,119,000 
109, 020, 000 
10,077, 000 

1,494, 000 

8,457, 000 
181, 262, 000 
20,866, 000 
13,417,000 


17,846, 000 
25,354, 000 
11,992, 000 


77,043, 000 


11,305, 000 


30,840, 210,000) 163,929, 000) 911, 126, 000 
100-00 0-53 2:95 


$ 


141,130,000] 1,133,343, 000 


39,919, 000 


313, 698, 600 


1,778,476, 000 
509, 208, 000 


181,049,000) 1,447,041, 000) 2,287,684, 000 


4,945, 000 
78,700, 000 
4,157, 000 


13,775, 000 


40,221,000 


21,208, 000 
1,678,000 


36,926, 000 
148, 481, 000 
3, 063 , 000 
45, 000 
5,369, 000 
98,894, 000 
31,869, 000 
3,615, 000 


13, 225, 000 
20,360, 000 
13, 188, 000 


58, 692, 000 


8,612, 000 


146,332,000 
706, 000, 000 
2,334, 000 


221,135, 000 


439, 539, 000 


246, 601, 000 
40,711,000 


306, 228, 000 
375, 503, 000 
67, 846, 000 
35, 804, 000 
60, 227, 000 


3,190,295, 000 


165, 173, 000 
54, 167, 000 


169, 125, 000 
105, 785, 000 
52,816, 000 


376,591, 000 


55, 260, 000 


302, 938,000 
422,500, 000 
3,479, 000 


221,421,000 


661, 790, 000 


442, 238, 000 
53, 495, 000 


410,558, 000 
834, 690, 000 
109, 673, 000 
204, 603, 000 
117,340, 000 


3, 032,338, 000 


91,428, 000 
39, 284, 000 


334, 034, 000 
347, 267,000 
186, 000, 000 


457, 903, 000 


67,191,000 


788,072,000) 8,264,513, 000/10, 627,854, 000 
2:56 26-80 34-46 


1 Included in Nova Scotia. 
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37.—Kstimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1929, by Provinces and Classes— 


concluded. 
Classification of Wealth. Manitoba. ese Alberta. one Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Warin' valies. secs ee tues vee ae 569, 841,000} 1,413,120,000} 875,110,000 195, 593, 000 - 
Agricultural products.......... 119,472, 000 299,304, 000 228, 246, 000 56, 889, 000 - 
Totals, Agricultural Wealth 689,313,000} 1,712,424,000} 1,098,356, 000 252,482, 000 - 
MANGS 4p a Pee aR aes gemetacke 18, 020, 000 6, 098, 000 142,943,000] 170,575,000 7,813, 000 
HOTesta. acrtamnin tee nine 24,500, 000 67, 700, 000 97,500,000} 418,500,000 2,000, 000 
BisSheriesrcudia cere Cenk 1,317, 000 122,000 547, 000 13,795, 000 12,000 
Central electric stations........ 25, 734, 000 7,445, 000 13, 256, 000 41,910,000 807, 000 
Manufactures (machinery and 
tools, and estimate for capital 
in rural lands and buildings; 
duplication excluded)........ 31,460, 000 6, 842, 000 26,803,000} 173,306,000 
Manufactures (materials on 
hand and stocks in process). . 24,847, 000 13, 258, 000 18,318, 006 49, 257, 000 2 
Construction, custom and repair 9, 652, 000 8,772, 000 7,640, 000 12,390, 000 - f 
Trading establishments........ 95, 053, 000 82, 203, 000 70,819, 000 87,217, 000 - z 
pteam mailways.s.. 606 o.c.ck. 329, 669, 000 595,845,000} 425,560,000} 308,940,000 4,458,000 . 
CS IGEN iE NS HN Rw ae 16,364, 000 4,322,000 6, 265, 000 22,501, 000 - 
VANES 528. hile, ION Soak BRO ES he Ove = = as :> ae, 
‘elephonesGern. sacs cancntnche 20,347, 000 31,351, 000 25, 284, 000 22,383, 000 65, G00 
Urban real property........... 479,322, 000 246,594, 000 256, 795, 000 751,557, 000 - 
iar bourse sakes. sare ee PES 4,703, 000 938, 000 48, 108, 000 20, 000 
Shinpino? Se hewn soe 1,636, 000 168, 000 146, 000 35,485, 000 506, 000 - 
Imported merchandise in store 28,475, 000 17, 188, 000 19,564, 000 48,981, 000 258, 000 
AUICOTMO DTCs eee. ote nee 49,774, 000 82,322, 000 63,310, 000 60, 183 , 000 120, 000 
Bighwaryes evG rk aun). Be 13, 600, 000 25, 000, 000 29, 000, 000 32,000, 000 - 
Household furnishings, cloth- 
INE: WMOUG. 5:5 WEEN EO K ey 2.1 5' SE 92,832, 000 121,317,000 90,424, 000 82, 726, 000 420, 000 
Specie, coin and other currency 
held by the Government, 
chartered banks and _ the 
general publics sch sac as ton - 13, 622, 000 17,802, 000 13, 269, 000 12,139, 000 62,000 © 
SR OCAISS hae Bec hare re ee 1,970, 240,000) 3,047, 242,000] 2,406, 268,000) 2,644,435, 000 16,531, 000 
Percentvaces ts cons. clone & 6-39 9-88 7-80 8-57 0-06 


2 Included with British Columbia. 


Subsection 2.—National Income and Income Tax Statistics. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national production, 
a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pp. 203-214 of 
this volume. If, as there pointed out, there is no reason to suppose that those 
whose activities are not connected with the production of “form utilities” are less 
‘productive’ in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value of the 
production of 1980 must have been about $5,150,000,000. 

In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially connected 
with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing not 
only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 
apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges under this head may have been 
about $400,000,000. This would leave the 1930 income of the Canadian people 
at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $4,750,000,000. 

Incomes Assessed for Income Tax in Canada.1—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable time the 
figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing a guide 
both to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income by classes. 
Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have been 
published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 


iThis material has been revised by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 
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INCOMES ASSESSED FOR INCOME TAX 875 


The war income tax was introduced into Canada in 1917. Under the Income 
War Tax Act, the returns of the incomes of individuals and corporations are filed 
in the year following the earning of the incomes. Further, since the fiscal year 
ends on Mar. 31, the bulk of the receipts from the income tax usually comes in during 
the first two or three months of the next following fiscal year. Thus the income 
tax received in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, represents, in the main, income 
tax collected on 1930 income and the income tax collected in the fiscal year ended 
1931 represents in the main 1929 income. It is important that these facts should 
be kept in mind when considering income assessed in different years. Further, 
the particular provisions of the income tax existing at any particular time and the 
amendments extending or contracting the scope of the income tax by raising or 
lowering the limit of taxable income or increasing or lowering the allowances for 
children, etc., should also be borne in mind in the consideration of the following 
tables. Among these, Table 38 gives the grand total income of individuals and 
corporations assessed for the purpose of income war tax for the last twelve years, 
while Table 39 gives this income by provinces for the last five years and Table 
40 shows the amount of income tax collected by provinces in the last five years. 
Tables 41 and 42 analyse the payments of income tax in the last four years by size 
of income class and by occupation of the taxpayer, respectively. 


58.—Amounts of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Indi- 
viduals and Corporations, fiscal years ended Mar, 31, 1921-32. 


f Individuals. Corporations. Total 
Fiscal Year. —. Watt 
No. Amount No. Amount. ons 
. $ $ $ 

eee i OP ole chs... kdb sch Yale its iar alee ro avs 4 190,561 - 3, 696 - 912,410, 429 
RVD ARMS Mere Salich oteos 5, 0 eats aa ae denies 0s 290,584| 1,058,577,617) 8,286} 403,951,553) 1,462,529,170 
Be SMS Sle Cio a) oes ea tals We Aree anet os esue 281,182 823,100, 878 6,010} 269,307,047] 1,092, 407,925 
POA ee hal Wa cardbshats <oledunats’ «| aashearl xara 239,036 802,617,497] 5,569} 305,410,374] 1,108,027, 871 
BD OMAR TAA cde a etre WRU TREE (nPop Naw retons 225,514 701, 892, 820 6,236] 297,267,428 999, 160, 248 
SL Che ete ee aa ea a Ce 209,539 697,016,973) 5,738} 306,093,673) 1,008,110, 646 
EAE CE Ogre 8 ee ae tee ea Be ey eee 116,029 465, 689, 900 5,777| 278,494,991 744,184,891} 
BO OMB he PMN tics Tak cisvelotale c clei uence ebwees 122,026 604, 736,116 6,121] 435,496,832} 1,040, 232,948 
MAUS SCSI} Sal Oe ee ee deci shel: 129, 663 668, 687, 536 7,438] 526,714, 731] 1,195,402, 267 
PARRA ETN S RC ni sh Shs ede, Sirsa aye aqokaie Seuss 142, 154 781,174,030 7,957) 544,019,414} 1,325, 193,444 
STAM, 12) 39 hehe OSA ie tr Ra 143, 601 815, 714, 684 7,603] 555,763,956] 1,371,478, 640 


eh clea gh angi enti, widen. aye sis S08 183, 621 660,107,257) 6,010) 332,498,963) 992,606,220 


1In 1927 the exemption limit was raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married,and from $1,000 to $1,500 for 
single persons. 


39.—Amounts of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Pro- 
vinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-32. 


Amounts of Income Assessed. 


Province. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... ' 1,906,145 2,201,506 2,293,916 2,238, 000 1,981,321 
ING VAL COU. «i... 05 at slate bie» 19,187,670 20,418, 952 20,182, 735 22,954, 032 22,748, 690 
New: Brunswick. ..5:6$665 00m» 15,855, 847 16, 638, 582 16, 743, 421 Wie cS eh 15,941,318 
DIO DRC o eae cele s wheebie kth k Gn 247,108,328 342, 206, 962 402,108,906 374, 899, 266 234,313,011 
COREY EL RE ge ene pete cre eet 501,698,431 554, 038, 353 599, 709, 588 634,211; 212 508,414, 692 
i HESOCEE PSS Pe oe Ot ae oe 73,008,012 69,131,365 83,659,145 84,061,015 56, 619, 647 
Baskatchewan......nicue<ees. > 39,130, 763 45 770,126 42,729,044 38, 709, 748 24,279, 759 
ONDE Bete. eo). eave 37,164, 202 37,692,873 47,251, 766 79,999,021 45,115,980 
Britian, Gowim bid, ..csiesss tis. 103,587,321 106, 218, 237 109,367,418 115, 849,332 82,033,481 
ADS EN eet sie ao albie <dloe « ~ 1,586, 234 1,085,310 1,146,505 1t5, 781 1,158,321 

SEOGANS 5.0 S03 cia ee a'ovonnce 1, 640,232,948] 1,195, 402,266) 1,325,193,444| 1,371,478,646| 992, 606,220 
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40.—Amounts of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31,_ 


8-32. 


Amounts of Income Tax Collected. 


1929. 


$ 
38, 654 
593,349 
553, 686 
UG 822, 209 
28, 690, 232 
3, 272, 606 


1931. 


Province. —— 
1928. 

$ 
Prince Edward Island......... 37,933 
Nowa Scotiat 4 Stn. 045th. 549,413 
New runswAaCk.ne wane eee 655, 234 
Quebecs. o28e Bese Mess 19, 061, 842 
Ontario te c5 es ie a eee 25,614, 930 
MiamitOban.as tc een nce eee 3, LAN, 133 
Saskatchewan: ..%.0;.cciens pen - 775, 075 
A liberties ue itee conan oraccets 1, 273, 786 
British Columbia at 5,440,359 
EY IBIS ON aes eesree Orr re owaeie 21,351 
PeadiO meee. science eee ~ 
Totalsesnitenccc cee 56,571, 047 


59, 422, 272 


1930. 1932. 

$ $ $ 
45,178 45,671 40,930 
647, 2138 666, 009 833 , 836 
611,978 612,947 530, 852 
23,308, 394 23, 087,571 20,671,026 
33, 128, 633 34, 713, 871 30, 268,306 
3,707, 769 3,537,771 2,232,348 
1,037,406 932,954 403,481 
2,000,979 2,316,043 1, 853 , 848 
4,495, 649 5, 106, 454 4,403, 853 
19, 857 19,034 10,360 
17,670 9,697 5,560 
69, 020, 726 71, 048, 022 61, 254, 400 


41.—Numbers of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-32. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1929. 1930. 
Income Class. 
Number. |} Amount. | Number.) Amount. 
$ 

Under $2,000....... S6e85r\— o4lever 38,709] 284,797 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000.. 22,374 719,631 20,090 290, 052 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000... 19,408] 280,990 24,429] 399,316 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000.. 15,049} 386,046 17,468] 402,594 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000. . 9,529 394, 702 10, 980 441,412 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 6, 833 770,420 7,349] 596,835 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 3,950] 412,301 4,620] 453,082 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 2,785} 416,031 Shoe 470, 636 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 2,185} 472,862 2 GOT Oae LOD 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 5,520] 2,396,215 6,575| 2,650,707 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 2,197) 1,964,324 2,540] 2,226,401 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 1,027] 1,806,366 i, 181 1,937,343 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 579} 1,489, 237 674] 1,737,813 
$30,000 to $50,000. . 847| 3,925, 527 


$30,000 to $35,000. . - 

$35,000 to $40,000. . - - 
$40,000 to $45,000. . = = 
$45,000 to $50,000. . - - 
$50,000 and over... 523] 9,328,921 


1,016} 4,486,976 


603|10,571,399 


1931. 
Number. } Amount. 
38, 788 iVMEOR 
20, 885 316, 458 
22,869 327,728 
17,909] 437,407 
11,348] 448,935 
7,483} 478,985 
4,814 472,641 
3,449 484, 866 
2,609} 518,664 
6,825] 2,528, 683 
2,878] 2,386, 232 
1,314] 2,071, 218 
784| 1,860,843 
1,045) 45277, ast 


601)10, 131, 844 


1932. 

Number.) Amount. 

$ 
37,002 162, 613 
19,595} 291,274 
21,160 294,739 
16,555} 375,629 
10,410} 410,920 
6,839} 434,007 
Alors 475,306 
3,238] 466,442 
2,462} 470,925 
5,901) 2,203,781 
2,405} 1,955,947 
1,123] 1,727,028 
646] 1,492,213 
491| 1,507,718 
267| 968,530 
vie 882,019 
143 746,336 


614/10, 269, 892 


133, 621)25, 135,319 


Totals....... 129, 663/25,105,359| 142,154/27,484.118} 143, 601/26, 913,472 
Unclassified - 
AMOUNtEa. coca = 285,270 - 275, 882 - 291,615 - 148,595 
—- |25,390, 620 - 127,760,000}  143,601/27,205,087|  1383,621/25, 283,914 
Retundsassecnee ae - PRD) - 522,497 - 580, 906 - 511, 068 
Net Totals 129, 663/24, 793,398;  142,154127,237,503| 143,601(26,624,181|  133,621/24, 772,846 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 

$ 2,000 to $ 3,000 1,491 122,492 1,528 76,349 1,400 66,338 1,123 54,297 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000 695} 100,149 781 119,366 723 98,914 555 91,214 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000 495} 115,460 551 132,597 468] 111,442 431 122,421 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000 370 115,179 440 142,324 426 146, 851 843 145,178 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000 392] 217,825 345 140,715 SRY TL COR Vi 294| 147,203 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000 244} 129,723 274| 142,926 249} 123,619 922) 135,742 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000... 228 125,741 232) 150,951 203 137, 066 197| 148,269 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 193 122,736 222 160, 785 168 125,480 140 112, 685 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 692] 659,128 702} 621,296 654| 587,729 495} 550,720 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 390 515, 068 441 590,491 438 567, 087 354 531, 830 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 313} 605,628 289| 494,263 326| 597,828 229| 496,928 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 2221 478,418 DRS fe LORE STG 254) 550,948 176} 437,202 

$30,000 to $50,000. . 530} 1,672, 228 Dl lool, aco 563) 1,802,322 - = 
$30,000 to $35,000. . - - - - = - 175} 555,401 
$35,000 to $40,000. . - - - - _ - 119| 457,740 


INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS CLASSIFIED | 377 


41.—Numbers of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Maxon Epi under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-32— 
concluded. 
2—CORPORATIONS—concluded. 


4 1929. 1939. 1931. 1932. 
Income Class... |---| - |_| 
Number. | Amount. | Number.|] Amount. | Number. | Amount. | Number. | Amount. 


$ $ $ $ 

$40,000 to $45,000. . - - - - - - 100 446, 056 

$45,000 to $50,000. . - - - = - - 80 405, 24] 

£50,000 and over... 1, 181/30, 410, 897 1,398]/37, 244, 203 1,393 139,370, 016 971/31, 868, 113 

Totalss:......, 7, 4381/35,408,679! 759572) 42,117,5622 7,603 3/44,440,2443 6,0104|36,704,2934 
Unclassified 

ATMOUNES pon. 3s dx - 263, 665 - 332,519 - 471,429 - 266,755 

’ as 458" 35, he 3441 7,9572]42,450,0812 7,6083/44,911,6733) - 6,0104136,971,0484 

Rerandsiz ace ee ce 1,0 43, 469 - 666, 857 = 487,832 - 489,494 

Net Totals.... 7,4381|34,628,875! 7,9572|41,783,2242 7,6933|44,423,8418 6,0104136,481,5544 


1Totals include 7 corporations paying $18,007 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity of 
tax payers. 2Totals include 5 corporations paying $16,548 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and 
identity of tax payers. °Totals include 4 corporations paying $12,367 in taxation, grouped to conceal net 
income and identity of tax payers. ‘Totals include 6 corporaticns paying $3,053 in taxation, grouped to 
conceal net income and identity of tax payers. 


42.—Income Tax Paid, by Reesevons of He Tax Payers, fisca] years ended Mar. 31, 


1—INDIVIDUALS. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Income Class. - Ee AN areas | FS ee Neg eee CNN E 
Number. } Amount. | Number. | Amount. | Number.) Amount. | Number. ] Amount. 


$ $ $ $ 
Agrarians.......... Shel bh 154,733 2,626} 123,90¢ 2,276). 131,910 653 36,379 
Professionals....... 6,771] 1,621,398 7,439] 1,716, 675 7,448] 1,913,761 6,512} 1,893,161 
Employees........ 87,469] 7,838,590 95,328} 8,336, 416 99,658] 8,717,015 96,272] 8,355,336 
Merchants, retail. . 9,229) 1,217,292 ee 1, 248h 200 10,174} 1,196,920 7,314 830, 524 
Merchants, whole- 

EON ote oe ees 1,411] 481,835 1,500} 464,726 1,563] 454,540 987} 271,459 
Manufacturers..... ‘1,001 245,454 1,140 263,525 947 225,135 823 162,354 
Natura] resources.. 171 47,949 243 79, 677 174 57,942 147 21,301 
Financial. «........ 8,645] 6,085,230 9,534] 7,084,327 9,278] 6,641,080 9,718] 5,874, 722 
Personal corpora- 

HIOUB RS Leet e ees 644] 3,523,192 912] 3,614, 204 597|. 3,114, 145 568} 3,082,674 
Family corpora 

TODS ree ted ss 2,247) 1,269,858 3,129] 1,881,138 3,235] 1,953,544 2,626] 1,993,797 
Alothers.....:... 8,964] 2,619,819 9,186} 2,671,243 8,251} 2,507,479 8,001] 2,613,581 
Unclassified....... .- 285, 270 - 275, 882 = 291,616 - 148,596 

Totals......... 129, 663/25,390,620|  142,154/27,759,999| 143, 601 27,205, 087| 133, 621 ee 914 
Retunds yee ~ 597,222 - 522,497 580, 906 , 068 
Net Totals.... 129, 663|24, 793,398| 142,154127,237,5021  143,601/26,624,181|  133,621124,772,846 
2—CORPORATIONS. 
ACS TETIONS: sa csse.s 83 50,418 111 58, 028 88 56,404 39 19,088 
Merchants, retail. . 1,478} 2,546,367 1,551] 2,836,933 1,349] 2,798,156 1,044] 2,241,079 
Merchants, whole- 

Balok et ne - 1,019] 2,637,469 1,071] 2,981,802 958} 2,975,641 640} 1,499,306 
Manufacturers..... 2 A271, 1215 902 2,502)19, 885, 735 2,475/21,988, 645 1, 803|17, 692, 605 
Natural resources.. 244| 2,656,226 309] 3,617,300 295) 4,211,330 148] 2,872,504 
Pinantial. Geese: 886] 3,052,120 1,021| 3,960,486 1,184] 4,261, 232 1,050] 4,830,390 
Transportation and 

public utilities. . 386] 5,380, 264 358] 6,686,498 345] 6,192,278 312] 4,769,437 
PARISOUNOTAS co 5 os 915] 1,963, 764 1,034} 2,090,779 959} 1,956, 557 979| 2,779,884 
Unclassified....... ~ 263, 664 ~ 332,520 - 471,430 - 266, 755 

Totals es. 7, 438/35, 672,344 7, 957/42, 450, 081 7; 603/44, 911, 673 6, 010/36, 971, 048 
RernmnUs soos... — | 1,048,469 - 666, 857 - 487,832 - 489,494 
Net Totals.... 7, 438/34, 628,875 75957|41, 783, 224 7, 603/44, 423, 841 6, 010/36, 481, 554 
Grand Totals, 
Individuals and 


Corporations... — 159, 422,273 — 169,020, 726 ~ 171, 048, 022 — 161, 254, 400 
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Subsection 3.—Outside Capital Invested.in Canada and Canadian Capital — 


Invested Elsewhere.! 


An estimate of the outside capital invested in Canada and the Canadian capital 
invested outside of the Dominion is now prepared annually by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Any estimate of this character is 
liable to a margin of error, but the utmost care has been taken in the computation 
and it is believed that the figures approximate fairly to actual conditions. More 
complete information is being obtained from year to year, enabling corrections to 
be made in previous estimates such as were published at p. 836 of the 1929 Year 
Book. Details ‘of the investment of outside capital in Canada according to the 
latest revision (February, 1932) are given for the last five available years in Table 43. 


It is estimated that the total investment of British and foreign capital in Canada, 


on Jan. 1, 1931, was $6,477,879,000. Of this sum, $2,204,857,000 was British capital, . 


$4,107,803,000 was from the United States and $165,217,000 from other countries. 
Though these totals are large, it should be remembered that the national wealth 
of the Dominion in 1929 is estimated at $30,840,210,000 exclusive of the value 
of those undeveloped natural resources in which some of the outside capital is 
invested, and that it is inevitable that at the present stage Canada should seek 


the assistance of outside capital to develop the unexploited natural resources of . 


the Dominion. 


It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large amounts of | 


capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other countries 
amounted to $1,831,310,000 at the beginning of 1931, or nearly 30 p.c. of the amount 
of outside investments in Canada. Of this $1,047,285,000 was placed in the United 
States, $84,826,000 in Great Britain and $699,198,000 in other countries. (Table 44.) 


It is estimated that the amount of business capital employed in Canada is 
$17,500,000,000. This sum includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, Pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, investments in railways, all manufacturing 
concerns, mines and metal industries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, 
insurance, land and mortgages. It does not include private capital in domestic 
enterprises such as farms, homes, etc. Of this sum it is estimated that 65 p.c. 
or $11,500,000,000 is owned in Canada; 21 p.c. or $3,725,000,000 in United States; 
13 p.c. or $2,228,000,000 in Great Britain; 1 p.c. or $171,000,000 in other countries. 


If the basis of comparison is total national wealth, British and foreign invest- 
ments decrease in significance. Canada’s national wealth in 1930 was probably 
$30,000,000,000; net British and foreign investments in Canada were about 
$4,647,000,000 or 153 p.c. of the total. 


1Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a list of the publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX, under “Internal Trade’. 
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43.—Estimated British and Foreign Investments in Canada, Jan. 1, 1927-31. 
(000’s omitted.) 


Type of Investment. 


Total British and Foreign Invest- 
ments— 
Government Securities (Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal)............ 
Public Utilities— 
RRO SE ViSsry Suen 5). snains ais ds ieee 
Other Public Utilities (Traction, 
Light, Heat, Power, Telephone,etc. ) 
Industries— ; 
Polp; Paperand Lumber: «2.4.0.5 -2 5. 
IVER OY eta tthe, anode eee 


Trading Establishments............... 
Finance and Insurance................. 
Land and. Mortgage: . 00.06 cencecscnes 


CIES |e OS Ee ees nee 


Investments by Great Britain— 
Government Securities (Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal)............ 
Public Utilities— 
Railwaystns unis laos el eas 
Other Public Utilities Cae. 
Light, Heat, Power, Telephone, 
UG.) SUR N ey i. Slee eke pei A 
Industries— 
Pulp, Paper and.Lumber............. 
IN ee ae BOR a a ee are ae iy ft Solaray ths 
Metal Industries. err fet IS ee ee 


Trading Establishments............... 
Finance and. Insurance.......... Lesher 
PAM ANC IMOTGRARS acs aie cc's sesh eave os 


PR OUAIS ee ee ites cat 


Investments by United States— 
Government Securities (Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal)............ 
Public Utilities— 
1 RNASE AER Be Den Se DE re 9 ee 
Other Public Utilities (Traction, 


Light, Heat, Power, Telephone, 


ECM SE ERE ok alesis ties Mn aca ee 
Industries— 
Pulp, Paper and Lumber......:...... 
Bnei eo. oes oe ccicloae dice es: 
Mola badistriesss:.9 45 bose. const os. 
ALLL OtMOT ADGUSETIOSkit&.. hos.00 o> ere ereane 
Trading Establishments............... 
Finance and Insurance................. 
Rangdvand Mortage. . os. 5.~ . <t-sedons- 


Investments by Other Countries— 
Government Securities (Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal)............ 
Public Utilities— 
LESS PALER mil oe Miia Putco Bind balla 
Other Public Utilities (Traction, 
Light,’ Heat, Power, Telephone, 
Bat eee eee ee eA, git a AN 5 85% 45 - 
Industries— 
Pulp, Paperand Lam Define. saree eo 
DTV DIET eRe Sls 28 Eo 8 tas ed ea a 
MP ELAN IAAI ETICS ohh 55 ac « wore le aoe 9m ae 
PRMOUMEL INUUSCEIOS......2500+. (605-3 
“rading Hstablishments.. 20:2. <5. 603 
Finance and Insurance...............:. 
Mendeand: Mortgacet. fist Joss eee. 


Jan. 1, 1927. | Jan. 1, 1928. | Jan. 1, 1929. | Jan. 1, 1930. | Jan. 1, 1931. 


1,190,772 | 1,199,492 | 1,179,027 | 1,184,670 1,302,941 
1,439,642 | 1,504,825 | 1,537,924 | 1,674,865 1,738, 064 
559, 829 593,944 573,464 628, 230 702 , 658 
395, 956 475,343 510,531 520, 248 560, 248 
214, 606 226, 120 273,912 281, 600 295, 100 
542,580 543, 203 561, 966 546,915 558, 366 
452, 833 469,348 490,469 492,376 474,778 
209,510 222,563 234,753 250, 000 250, 000 
161,121 189, 480 192,304 209,022 255,091 
325, 000 334,346 338,029 338, 033 339,636 
5,491,859 | 5,758,664 | 5,892,379 | 6,125,959 6,477,879 
495,577 478,825 475,595 477, 296 466, 291 
862,315 867, 080 870,523 898, 523 898, 523 
151,514 152, 852 106, 665 116, 880 130, 880 
68,496 75, 902 76,072 75,299 75, 299 
31,724 34,728 49,477 52,800 52, 800 
42,366 42,496 42,976 45,576 45,576= 
167, 084 171,691 177, 706 179, 046 172,819 
51, 287 60, 543 61,309 75, 000 75, 000 
97,800 112,930 108, 459 118,446 96,911 
187, 000 189, 998 189, 156 189, 158 190, 758 
2,155,163 | 2,187,045 | 2,157,938 | 2,228,024 2, 204,857 
683, 995 709, 257 692,022 695, 873 825, 149 
549, 866 608, 817 638, 383 743, 074 806, 274 
394,934 428, 148 453, 482 496, 740 556, 594 
319,979 392, 763 427,646 438, 104 478, 104 
177, 747 184, 7538 216, 637 220, 000 233,500 
489, 930 490,363 508, 659 489,945 501,396 
276, 223 284, 141 298, 124 298, 410 287,715 
153, 687 157,524 168,535 170, 000 170,000 
50,431 61,771 70,383 76,641 151, 113 
88, 000 93,352 97,956 97,958 97,958 
3,184,792 | 3,410,889 | 3,571,827 | 3,726,745 4,107,803 
11,201 11,409 11,409 11,500 11,500 
27,459 28,924 29,017 33, 267 33, 267 
13,391 12,944 13,317 14,610 16, 184 
7,482 6,679 6,874 6, 845 6, 845 
5, 136 6, 640 7, 799 8, 800 8, 800 
10, 283 10,343 10,330 11,394 11,394 
9,526 13,516 14, 639 14,920 14, 243 
4,536 4,496 4,909 5, 000 5, 000 
12,890 14,779 13, 462 13,935 7,067 
50, 000 51,000 50,917 50,917 50,917 
151,904 160, 730 162,613 171,188 165,217 


— 
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44,—Estimated Total Investments of Canadian Capital in British and Foreign 
Countries, as at Jan. 1, 1928-31. 


(009’s omitted.) 


Item. 


Canadian Govern- 
ment credits and 
balances abroad. 


Balances of chart- 
tered banks 
A DEOUCL. an tees 


Foreign securities 
held by banks... 


Investments of in- 
surance compan- 
ies abroad....... 


Direct industrial 
investments..... 


Miscellaneous...... 


Totals...... 


Item. 


Canadian Govern- 
ment credits and 
balances abroad. 


Balances of chart- 
ered banks 
AOTLOA Cea seer. 


Foreign securities 
held by banks... 


Investments of in- 
surance compan- 
ies abroad....... 


Direct industrial 
investments..... 


Miscellaneous...... 


Totals. .55 


Jan. 1, 1928. Jan. 1, 1929. 
Great United Other Great United Other 
Britain. States. |Countries. Total Britain. States. |Countries. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ .$ $ $ 
7,779 7,032 32,433 47,244 2,869 23,842 31,099 57,810 
47, 689 143, 069 47,689 | 238,447 37,519 112,558 37,520 187,597 
46, 881 33,356 15,455 95, 682 24, 662 13,775 28,926 67,363 
18,016 175, 871 92,082 285, 969 18, 483 180, 436 94,472 293,391 
1,700 | 168,213 127,905 | 297,818 1,000 144,490 | 183,642 329, 132 
9,850 | 347,085 | 256,979 | 613,914 9,850 | 512,085 | 281,979 803,914 
131,915 | 874,626 | 572,548 11,579,074 94,383 | 987,165 | 657,638 | 1,739,207 
Jan. 1, 1930. Jan. 1, 1931. 
Great United | - Other Great United Other 
Britain. | States. |Countries. Total. Britain. | States. |Countries. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
419 15,478 30,834 46,731 670 27,576 30, 725 58,971 
19,599 58,799 19,599 97,997 13,840 41,520 13,840 69, 200 
25,927 15, 466 26,711 68, 104 29,566 36, 254 28,411 94,231 
22,079 | 215,537 112,851 | 350,467 27,900 | 272,360 | 142,601 | 442,862 
1,000 154,490 198, 642 354, 132 1,000 152,490 198, 642 352,132 
11,850 | 562,085 | 289,979 | 863,914 11,850 | 517,085 | 284,979 813,914 
80,874 |1,021,855 | 678,616 |1,781,345 84,826 |1,047,285 | 699,198 | 1,831,310 


CHAPTER XXII—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (e.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift currency system was also developed during the French régime when 
playing cards, stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other paper money was also issued, and 
the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 
livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders. 


The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were overrated 
in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. <A rate of 5s. to 
the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal, York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 


Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
meney as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring Northern States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 this famili- 
arity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various 
denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between 
Canada and the United States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal coinage, 
and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the United States dollar; the British sovereign was made 
legal tender at $4-863. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
_ decimal currency in the Province of Canada dates from that time. 


By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.862 and the United States eagle, legal tender for $10, while authority was given 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was issued, however, 
prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the 
first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, but with a 
small ‘“‘C”’ identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, the 
first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage 
has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion 
notes to gold for use within the country and, when gold is needed for export, bullion 
or British and United States gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 
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The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908, was by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, constituted a branch of the Department of Finance, 
and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Section 3 of that Act, it has 
since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their coins 
from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its 
earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production 
of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and 
of small coinages struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous 
to 1914 smali quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War the Mint 
came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which 
nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining industry 
ifi Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities of 
the Mint. Gold coins have never been a popular medium of exchange in Canada 
and have not been strack since 1919, most of the fine gold produced from the rough | 
shipments from the mines being delivered to the Department of Finance in the form 
of bars worth approximately $8,300 each, the rest being sold in a convenient form 
to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required 
for coinage, is sold on the New York market or disposed of to local manufacturing 
firms. 


The domestic currency of Canada, as at present authorized by the Currency 
Act, consists of: $20, $10, $5 and $23 gold pieces, 900 millesimal fineness (only $10 
and $5 pieces have been issued); of $1, 50-cent, 25-cent and 10-cent silver pieces, 
800 millesimal fineness; of 5-cent pieces of pure nickel (from metal produced in 
Canada); and of 1l-cent pieces in bronze. The silver 5-cent piece is still legal 
tender but its coinage was discontinued in 1921; the silver dollar has never been 
coined. 


Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium in 
Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but $5 and 
$10 gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10ths pure gold 
by weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23-22 grains 
of pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 14), British 
sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4.86%, and other gold coins, and the $5, $10 
and $20 gold coins of the United States, which contain exactly the same weight 
of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal tender. - These, 
however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion Government and the 
banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is provided by 
paper and token currency. 


Table 1, compiled by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, shows the value 
of the gold bullion received for treatment at the Ottawa Mint since its foundation, 
together with the gold coin and bullion issued. A statement of the gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coinages issued to the separate provinces and to the Dominion of 
Canada since 1858 is published as Table 2. Table 3, compiled by the Dominion 
Comptroller of Currency, gives the form in which the gold has been held by the 
Government in recent years. 
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1.—Value of Gold Bullion Received for Treatment and Value of Gold Coin and Bullion 
Issued from the Ottawa Mint, 1908-32. 


Gold Coin Issued. 


Calendar Year. |Gold Received.,.—-————__________————_] Bullion Issued. | Total Issued. 
Sovereigns, Canadian. 
$ $ $ $ ~ § 

ei WOSLOUG sc vics chet. 10,463, 623-94 1,585, 058-69 4,868, 420 2,916,552-87 9,370,031-56 
Pe aes ve states 834, 507-05 910-07 ~ 1,836, 741-72 1,837, 651-79 
iis eee eiiuelalate, oars 4,942,051-11 636, 404-24 - 3,461,337-80 4,097, 742-04 
OG AO eal eg 10, 757, 173-72 832, 404-40 - 10, 162,325-22 10,994, 729-62 
UE | Ae 2 Se ar 11,530,413-82 19-47 - 11,729, 633-29 11,729,652-76 
PRA erect sss ve shee. 16,915,088-45 661-85 - 16,598, 784-71 16,599, 446-57 
BUDA MAME Rot o oreceis aye errs 22,474,548-41 - - 22,452,310-79 22,452,310-79 
Lips a Aaa See ae er 12,687,098-94 - - 13,219, 784-95 13,219, 784-95 
TGZEAR RED ae bal ae 2,298, 565-73 - = 2,224, 224-68 2,224, 224-68 
BLS RD, eae) Sepia aria 2,492,403-07 - - 2,529, 713-69 2,529, 713-69 
LAO i erte cancels ate ole 28,484, 159-27 - - 27,858, 765-72 27,858, 765-72 
TOD Re aah, a 6 Seer Be 29, 936,535-82 - - 30,013,576-98 30, 018,576-98 
NSO ZS Mivntgtceg «siesta was 27,392,510: 27 - - 26,980, 873-75 26,980, 873-75 
TOAD PE tort Rite aie ad fe ak 9,061,523-51 - - 9, 682,363.42 9, 682, 363-42 
POZO GM tacatitete's, esas aioe 17, 820, 668-21 - - 14,934, 758-75 14, 934, 758-75 
LOSER ek ae see 35,581, 117-00 - — | 35,867,937-27 35, 867, 937-27 
TOS ees alsusr. tiave 58,491, 549-39 - ; - 59,394, 754-05 59,394, 754-05 
Totals...... 655,011, 734-491) 3,055,458-73 4,868,420 | 645,040,023-42 | 652,963.902-352 


1Includes $352, 898, 246-78 of Bank of England gold received between 1915 and 1919. 
Includes $353, 175, 583-76 of Bank of England bullion issued between 1915 and 1919. 


—Statement of Coinage (in Dollars’ and Cents’ Denominations) Issued to the 
Dominion of Canada, 1858-1932. 


Calendar Year. Gold. Silver. Nickel. Bronze. Total. 
aa Pts > $ $ $ $ 
Struck at Mints in England!— 


1858 {New Brunswick, 1861-2-4.......... - 95,000 - 20,000 115, 000 
td Nova Scotia, 1861- Die ow Ea icp - - - 30,000 30,000 
1907 Prince Elward Island, 1871........ - - - 10, 000 10,000 
Wan Ada SOS= LOU Tae econ ceed se Meee — | 12,459,996 - 804,429 | 13,264,425 
Watatsn he, . msek ose eas ees — | 12,554,996 - 864,429 | 13,419,425 
Struck at The Royal Mint, Ottawa— 
LOOSHOMOTONEE aoa eel ee ere es 4,868,420 | 8,595,327 - 459,204 | 138,922,951 
SNL Cae tee aS tetra cic a, ouibs savasso\e say's. pays vagasi'e - 1,862,200 - 116, 900 1,979,100 
OUR tee eee om ee ec bees - | 2,402,000 - 131,817 2,533,817 
BO eter) eh anctonee a aie eee eles e's wees - 3,258,044 - 115,100 3,373, 144 
DORA ARIE Bieta Peewee are omelet als as depwe - 1,356,000 - 209,085 1,565,085 
POD Mee CMs Berta Mowe. State she Athena 2 occ - 128,000 - 60, 700 188,700 
OZ ok BAAS Ree Coto Sa ee - 24, 000 69, 000 12,400 105, 400 
ere cs RM Be atl ante (is ae Ee Sean ~ 28, 000 127,000 19,300 174,300 
Eee On yt RATERS MAROC See Saree - - 74,500 11,900 86,400 
USED a ya ale 20) Go 5 Oe Oe aE Ey one ae - 14,000 126,000 22,100 162,100 
BG Oe ree: RIEL, eS ee Sea E | = 50,000 168,500 28, 200 246, 700 
POO TEME Oe nk, SRO WR en awh, aan ot = 574, 000 249,000 37,500 860,500 
PODS eel eee ht eee tole ae ees ee at - 867, 000 250,000 92,100 1, 209, 100 
TROPA LIS <8 eta, is oe eee a OM ae - | 1,081,000 267,000 123,300 1,471,300 
OSD PRRORe steerer wars ace ae vee os - 326, 000 164,500 13, 400 503,900 
POS AMI seme let SNL NES sh SOL - 475,400 281,000 51,400 807, 800 
Struck at The Royal Canadian Mint 
Ottawa— 

TCA OS i He Bet il 0 a, i - 287,000 165,000 213, 200 665, 200_ 
OLAS Meese Sa coke cok 4,868,420 | 33,882,967 | 1,941,500 | 2,576,921 | 43,274,922 


1Struck at The Royal Mint in London, or at The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. 
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3.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves on Dec. 31, 1905-32. 


Dee. 31,— British Coin. U.S. Coin. | Canadian Coin. Bullion. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TOUS ons gus coer es has 3,990, 717 29,494, 298 - - 33,485,015 
GO Gor ciaiee ocekerscnioerecees 7,375, 857 31,040,149 - ~ 38,416,006 
LEO. oes mene shee 5,366,478 33,529,889 ~ - 38,896,367 
L908 oe on csc wieetese ater 6,261,715 54,909,076 - - 61,170,791 
1O09 i. Soe, Cae 6,537,227 62,988, 474 = = 69,525,701 
VOLO Kar S468 Fins HE 6,304, 524 68, 261, 279 - 222,934 74, 788, 737 
Kt be eee ornare s 6,900,095 93,507,764 - 222,934 100, 630, 793 
DON 2 ce ca Goasse ties ection 4,554,691 98,648, 736 ; 650,185 222,934 104,076,546 
TOT Sie sts icons eretetere 6,391,375 106, 642, 969 2,118,210 222,934 115,375, 488 
LOR Aen. tad cin btee eve aren 4,482,524 86,382, 620 3,440, 150 320,345 94,625,639 
SHG Re er ercde Orato yc 29,606,990 86,516,595 3,486,095 775,201 120,334, 881 
LOVG eae cea ee os ce eee 29,333,111 86,034,920 3,426,760 803 , 002 119,597, 693 
LO ie es settee, oh cte es 27,476, 790 77,899,494 3,413,465 11,352,856 120,142,605 
TOUS ee beat occa 27,362, 255 75,785, 665 3,411,465 14, 701,439 121, 260,824 
GOD ih wate wena aeel 27,661, 192 . 60,988,110 3,408,310 27,154, 222 119, 211,834 
192 Obs eee ce nye ested: 26,728,016 35,896,485 3,387,125 35,090,344 101,101,970 
TOD TER ee ctor: chars 26,729, 501 35,896,305 3,385, 690 18,558,557 84,570,053 
WO D Dice 525s Kea the eee 26, 730, 576 67,941,550 3,340,650 34,572,504 132,585, 280 
1 OD Biante. ee ome csicts Cee 27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46,026, 852 117,666,527 
1924 a eel: Seah wae 26,342,019 77,178,105 3,327,125 34,905,387 141, 747, 636 
LOZ ON ae ore iso's Sie otek « 29,894,943 67,135,310 3,315,730 37,512,195 137,858,178 
LOD GW IE RE octets 32,183,941 72,423,610 3,221,930 23,415, 643 131,195,124 
19D (semen Ries shee 28,948,085 51,179,390 3,089,010 47,516,079 130, 732,564: 
DOS ee chhle sek cevcks Sle 34, 163,297 31,018,970 2,931,835 25,202,771 93,316,873 
LODO SE ea ne wacrontslearoe 32,164, 284 10,995, 220 2,801,520 17,034,256 62,995,280 
L930 cele Pak ee tthe 30, 634,058 28,748,085 2,733,150 34,096, 809 96, 212, 102 
LOST ne ter een ete cane 17,736, 296 4,270,780 2,732,880 42,220,192 66, 960,148 
19S2sae eer tenes 17, 638, 240 4,271,355 2,704,930 48, 429.889 73,044,414 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40ths 
fine, are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no silver dollars have ever 
been struck by the Mint. Fifty-, 25-, 10-, and 5-cent pieces of weight pro- 
portionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, 
are in circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness was 
reduced to 8-10ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel 5-cent piece weighing 70 
grains was authorized. Silver coins are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel 
coins to five dollars, and bronze coins to twenty-five cents. Table 4 shows the net 
issue of silver and bronze coins (that is, the value issued less the value withdrawn), 
by years from 1901. . 


4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1991-32. 
Norre.—Figures supplied by the Royal Canadian Mint. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts Net Amounts of Bronze Amounts 
Coin Issued .} per head. Coin Issued.! per head. 
Dec. 31,— * en 7 ST SAE 

During the Since - 1. Col. During Since xa 1. 0: 

Year. 1858. the Year. 1858. : ‘ 

$ $ cts. $ cts. cts. 
C90 Le sige te natroete 420,000 | 8,279,924 7:8 1-54 41,000 676,429 | 0-8 12-6 
(90 2nees =o eateieeey eee 774,000 | 9,053,924 14-1 1-65 30,000 706,429 | 0-5 12-8 
LO0S Rtas... Stans 633,850 | 9,687,774 11-2 1-71 40,000 746,429 | 0-7 13-2 
OL Oe ee ey ee 350,000 | 10,037,774 6-0 1-72 25,000 771,429 | 0-4 13-2 
90D ts. aes care tae 450,000 | 10,487,774 7-5 1-75 20,000 791,429 | 0-3 13-2 
1G0G see Nee Ee 807,461 | 11,295,235 13-0 1-82 41,000 832,429 | 0-7 13-4 
AGO TESS Sato ce Peet 1,194,000 | 12,489, 235 18-6 1-95 32, 000- 864,429 | 0-5 13-5 
NGOS: cies oud 21 coer, 38,541 | 12,527,776 0-6 1-89 21,604 886,033 | 0-3 13-4 
1009 Vole Renee es 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-5 1:94 39,300 925,333 | 0-6 13-6 
1OVO se caste eerie 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 16-5 2-05 42,020 967,353 | 0-6 13-8 
Olt Aer Bes a tome 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2-18 54,275 1,021,628 | 0-8 14-2 
SO rete he hen, ce ee 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 17 2-30 49,977 “1,071,605 | 0-7 14-5 
NOUS Pepe Ss, ..o cake eh ook 927,131 | 17,901,031 12-2 2-35 55,572 1,127, Win 7 14-8 
VORA ro ctaec ane Peletien hone 626,198 | 18,527,229 7-9 2-35 35,057 1,162,234 | 0-4 14:8 
LOIS ee: ca eo wen ae 61,344 | 18,588,573 0-8 2-33 50,354 1,212,588 | 0-6 15-2 


_ 1These figures of net amounts of coin issued show the values issued less the values withdrawn and to 
this extent do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 
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4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1991-32—concluded. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts Net Amounts of Bronze Amounts 
Coin Issued.! per head. Coin Issued. per head. 
Dec. 31,— eaten... —____ |_—-— > | 
A. j C. De 

During the Since wee ag During Since Col. | Col. 

esr |. aavene 1858, ‘| the year.| 1858. Bs 

$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. cts. 
1916: .ceerameenl. st 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-47 110, 646 1,323,234 1-4 16-5 
ed detekchew sane ervaranarchor’ 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 22-2 2-68 116,800 1,440,034 1-4 17-9 
DLS Eee ec. ube sen 'sierd Rare 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-6 2-93 131,777 1,571,811 1-6 19-3 
TROL 2 Ue) See 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 38-5 3-26 115,011 1, 686, 822 1:4 20-3 
EO Coke ae ae eee ne 1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-2 3°32 208,961 1,895,783 2-4 22-2 
1G2 in ee Bile eee is 40,191 | 28,344,659 0:5 3-22 60,548 1,956,326 0-7 22-2 
WO ez emit. «borers. — | 28,151,444? - 3-16 11, 742 1,968,068 0-1 22-1 
BN i oth aE i ar Ae Mi — | 28,052,3472 - 3-11 19,118 1,987,186 0:2 22-1 
DN ae Re, Sey, Se — | 27,863, 5022 - 38°05 11, 430 1,998,616 0-1 21-9 
BE Ie a ae Seinen — | 27,718,0192 - 2-98 21,854 2,020,470 0-2 21-7 
NOZO Mur ie ysis ovs¥er orev -— | 27,483, 4632 - 2-90 23 , 363 2,048, 833 0-2 21-6 
UAE Beste le Cen - | 27,104,5342 - 2-81 36,363 2,080, 196 0-4 21-6 
DO ARMS yx bierotorere th sve 633,429 | 27,737,963 6-4 2-82 91,461 PO WA bale) 0-9 22-1 
LEAN «LAA eae 900,282 | 28,638,195 9-0 2-86 119,132 2,290,789 1:2 22-8 
MOS eee ok. Bick wu. < - | 28,562,3302 - 2-80 6,616 2,297,405 0-1 22-5 
MO Bvircienaeere es Wee ast 144,018 | 28,706,348 1:4 2-77 48,649 2,346, 054 0-5 22-6 
HOS chek. Mabon ees 147,392 ' 28,853,740 1:4 2-75 212,908 2,558, 962 2-0 24-4 


tThe figures for net amounts of coin issued show the values issued. less the values withdrawn and to this 
extent do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 

2The decreases shown in recent years are due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins 
from circulation. 


Dominion Notes.—At the present time Dominion notes may be issued under 
any one of three statutory authorities: (1) the Dominion Notes Act (R.S.C. 1927, 
c. 41), which requires a gold reserve of 25 p.c. to be held against the first 
$50,000,000 of notes issued and full gold coverage against any issue in excess of 
$50,000,000; (2) the Finance Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 70), Part II of which authorizes 
the Minister of Finance to advance to any chartered bank or to the savings banks 
of Quebec, Dominion notes to any amount on the pledge of approved securities 
deposited with the Minister. These advances bear interest and no gold coverage 
is required to be held on Dominion notes so advanced; (8) Chap. 4 of the Statutes 
of 1915, authorizing the Government to issue Dominion notes to the amount of 
$26,000,000 without gold coverage, but partly covered by the deposit of $16,000,000 
of railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.! 

Dominion notes are of two types, those in general circulation and those used 
only in inter-bank transactions, the latter being described as “special’’ notes. 


Notes in general circulation are of the denominations 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, 


1T he following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be held 
as reserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 10) authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve was 
fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millicns. 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872 (35 Vict., c. 7) the reserve for the excess 
over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended in 1875 (38 Vict., ¢. 5) by requiring 
dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions 50 p.c. in specie 
wastobeheld. In1876thelaw respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., ec. 13) the basis of the present standard was 
established. .A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
was to be in gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21) the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions, but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 43) the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. The Dominion 
Notes Act of 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 4), passed in the short war session of August, 1914, provided that a gold 
reserve of not less than 25 p.c. should be held against issues of Dominion notes up to $50,000,000 and 
dollar for dollar against the excess. In the same session, the Government was given power, by 5 Geo. V, 
c. 3, “in case of war, invasion, riot or insurrection, real or apprehended, and in case of any real or apprehended 
financial crisis’, by proclamation to authorize the issue of Dominion notes to the chartered banks upon 
their pledge of approved securities deposited with the Minister of Finance. This was made a regular and 
ouapent feature of the system by c. 48 of the Statutes of 1923, consolidated as c. 70, R.S.C, 1927, as 
stated above. 
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$500, $1,000, but for a considerable time no notes of $4, $50 or $100 denomination: 


have been issued. ‘Special’ notes are mainly of $5,000 or $50,000 denominations, 
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$1,000 ‘specials’? being no longer issued. The amounts of each denomination of 
both types of notes in circulation are given, as at Mar. 31 of each recent year, in 
Table 7, while Tables 5 and 6 are concerned with gold reserves. 


5.—Dominion Notes Outstanding and Reserves as at June 30, 1890-1932. 


As at 


Notes Outstanding. 


eee os Small Large Totals. 

$1 De ee} 5 lee Notes, 

ered ’|$50, 100, 500,) 4 ount Per 

Wractionale® 1,000, 5,0003 * | capita. 

$ $ $ $ 

#590. F. 6,665,942| 8,691,950] 15,357,892 Sen 
a 6,768,666] 9,407,650] 16,176,316 3-34 
1993. a. 6,898,348] 10,384,350] 17,282,698 3-54 
yo pleated vl 7,136,743] 11,311,750] 18,448,493 3-74 
1804:2 Hae 6,967,818] 13,093,900] 20,061,718 4.03 
1895...2... 7,059,331| 12,460,900] 19,520,231 3-88 
IS96 ces 7,377,096] 12,995,100] 20,372,196 4-01 
LSOy wee 7,519,346] 14,798,750) 22,318,095 4-36 
18080 Soe 4. 8,157,243] 14,020,950] 22,178,193 4-28 
ibe: Rate 8,770,165} 15,466,300] 24,236,465 4-63 
1900S 9,640,473} 16,454,450) 26,094, 923 4.92 
HOOKS Se 10,161,809] 17,736,700] 27,898,509 5-19 
ODD Fis aac: 11,029,985] 21,750,400] 32,780,385 5-96 
105 12,173,248] 26,832,950] 39,006, 198 6-91 
10044.) 2/353 12,581,833] 28,992,950] 41,574, 783 7°13 
$005.44 3 13,045,820] 34,288,400] 47,334,220 7-88 
A DDG ii iat 14,633,576] 35,307,850] 49,941,426 8-06 
BU or: Soe 15,939,131] 42,377,400] 58,316,531 9-09 
PORE sees. 15,279,675| 47,778,450) 63,058, 125 9-52 
TOO0. a! 15,860,149] 63,145,150] 79,005,299] 11-62 
TOTO: (2008 17,871,477| 71,414,250] 89,285,727) 12-78 
fOR wee 19,840,695] 79,468,250] 99,308,945] 13-78 
112 kV Se 22,982,588] 88,949,650] 111,932,238] 15-14 
(Oy Ea a 28,845,737| 87,517,800] 116,363,537] 15-24 
pole 24,586,448] 89,595,650] 114,182,098] 14-49 
POTS nets: 25, 183, 685| 126,937,050] 152,120,735} 18-94 
ee ae 27,283,425] 148,213,750] 175,497,175} 21-93 
ity eae 29,498,409] 149,069,600] 178,568,009} 22-15 
1918).25%. 32,623,514] 248,716,000} 281,339,514] 34-52 
1910 dent. 35,084,194} 265,665,650] 300,749,844] 36-19 
L92D vce costars 37, 203,890] 254,812,400] 292,016,290] 34-13 
Ly ae a 34,403,934] 234,365,250] 268,769,184] 30-58 
Op aged 31,404,161} 201,344,250] 232,748,411] 26-08 
HOT Lon bee 33,276,533] 200,869,900] 234,146,433] 25-98 
1) Rea 34,816,442] 175,492,150} 210,308,592) 22-99 
TO oe. 32,294, 827| 176,096,650] 208,391,477; 22-42 
FOB scrastins 32,512,285] 143,200,630] 175,712,915] 18-58 
LOOT toca 33,845,891] 143,160,024] 177,005,915] 18-37 
TC ear, 35,051,708] 165,703,650} 200,755,358} 20-42 
ODO 6 eek on 37,159,177| 172,803,650} 209,962,827} 20-93 
1930. 37,029,484] 137,189,150] 174,218,634] 17-07 
OR toss: 35, 288,353} 110,028,650] 145,317,003] 14-00 
HO or ck ee 38,586,871] 129,686,650] 168,273,521] 16-01 


285 
325 


Reserves 
of | 
Specie. 


$ 


3,285,515 
3, 887,027 
5,061,577 
6,449,348 
8, 292,405 
7,761,084 


8,758, 252 
10, 723, 649 
10,813,739 
13,061,775 
12,476, 044 


14,578,117 
18,901, 639 
25,930,594 
23,422,625 
28,890, 837 


29,013,931 
34, 989, 270 
39,141, 184 
55,363, 266 
66,409, 121 


78, 005, 231 
92,442,098 
94,943,499 
92,663,575 
89,573,041 


114,071,032 
119,110,113 
114,951,618 
118, 268, 407 
95,538, 190 


83, 854, 487 
85,495, 068 
121,025, 725 
96, 732, 954 
116, 263, 994 


94,999,481 
105, 700, 181 
80,756,302 
58,931,581 
65,719, 661 
70,534, 481 
64, 849, 441 


Notes 


Outstanding 
Uncovered 


by 
Specie.5 


$ 


10,125,711 
10,452, 623 
10,414, 455 
10,052,479 
9,822,647 
9,812,481 


9,667,295 
9,650, 780 
9,417,788 
9, 228, 024 
11,672,213 


11,394, 769 
11,932,080 


Percentage 
of Specie 
Reserves 
to Notes 


Out- 


standing. 


11, 128,938] © 


16,205,492 
16, 062,098 


18, 980, 829 
21,380,595 
21,950,275 
21,695,367 
20,929,940 


21,308,714 
19,490, 140 
21,420,038 
21,518, 523 
62,547, 693 


61,426, 143 
59,457, 896 
166,387,896 
182, 481, 437 
196,478, 100 


184,914, 697 
147, 253,343 


113, 120, 708}: 


113,575, 638 
92,127, 483 


80,713, 434 
71,305,734 
119, 999, 056 
151,031, 246 
108, 498,973 
74, 782,522 
103 , 424, 080 


1Includes Dominion notes in the Central Gold Reserves as security for bank note circulation. 
2TIncludes provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890 and reduced to $27,594 on June 30, 1932. 
3Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-32. 

4Per capita circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 
’The circulation uncovered by specie reserve was to a considerable extent covered, between 1890 and 


1910, by the holdings of guaranteed debentures amounting to $1,946,666. 


p.c. 


Since 1914 a part of the issue of 


Dominion notes outstanding has been covered by the holding of securities approved under the Finance Act, 
19i4, and the Finance Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 70). 
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—Gold Held by the Minister of Finance, calendar years, 1919-32.! 
Gold Gold Held | Total Gold 
Reserve f H. ld b 
Calendar Year Held on “i Stee 
a . Postel iecemiaton Magne 
* 10) omiunion 0 
bai peer i Notes. Finance. 
$ $ $ 

PO eRe a aie ts. MELE tas ORL oMSa etd o ohrat koi. aes t 4,909, 675 118, 489, 692 123,399,367 
Bor D re SORMEI ME Te Sessions ee aes coer sas ce yids o(Siscs wie, Aus ellie ar mssinsalle gr beascpecs 4,067,897 98,751,773 102, 819, 670 
Laer ee eee ae eR RE eu Team e eset bhi Solombins cokis: 3, 666, 009 84, 568, 064 88, 234, 073 
LS acme One tie atari sich Yt de sis ies eo. oth cacok of onige oie pies 3,293, 287 89, 939, 108 93, 232,395 
Dy AO M RMR irc ei ctris siete ccotess cet oa het Mae eee Mees 3,154,358 120, 651, 627 123, 805, 985 
DZS EEE een ERR ARE tale k eb Gites cee SES ela do ble ok eehls Seu 3,308,575 107, 257,428 110, 566, 003 
vos Rapa: Cia Re ae SES ae A a ne eer id 3,241,490 | 119,744,819 122/986, 309 
UZ ON eee eS, cA e Ca SRS Pe ed Sr IO bas FORRES, 3,162,930 109, 369,550 112,532,480 
CEs cee SRS SE AN Se a, eterna en tort Sete 3,083,440 | 107,417,631 110,501,071 
LT Seah on eh te RR Se op a8 ers 2,994,001 89,218, 454 92,212,455 
ets itr A OD Ben iirlineg 4.0) 2s CRAM 1 cee 2,709, 169 59,345, 233 62,054, 402 
ESD. RE aun ARES IS A PEO A OP ae cn ME ret en A ty ME eee 2,483, 959 79,000, 297 81,484, 256 
Say este Oy ae ok I eae kt be a ea oe Se Ba ee 2,405, 030 74,209,510 76,614,540 
LSB Y A. 0 ah Signe SARIS OCRed rth oasis Soh i ea 2,324, 246 66, 854, 214 69,178,460 


1Yearly averages. In the Savings Bank Act (c. 15, R.S.C., 1927) it is provided that the Minister 
of Finance shall hold 10 p.c. gold reserve against postal savings bank deposits. 


7.-—Denominations of Dominion Notes in Circulation, Mar. 31, 1927-32. 


- Denomination. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

<i SB Ae en 17,428,021} 18,100,000} 19,277,085) 18,948,815) 18,193,832) 18,655,811 
Se ce ce arc ce aes a 12,609,981} 13,039,460} 13,824,977) 13,776,806) 13,283,168) 13,433,639 
DE See's raisers 8 oes esleictstn es 33,071 32,635 32, 223 31,887 31,455 31,083 
SO err eee aut as c's waleletor ane 700, 147 294,072 277,612} 1,109,693) 1,125,298} 5,109,547 
BOS as che sie oes Seis elie. ini s Sole cals 650 650 650 650 650 650 
NHL Daas ciclo SRROs Se Be meee 1,736,000} 1,791,500} 1,832,000} 1,907,500) 2,018,000} 2,491,000 
STOOO Sa eae ae weien, co adres eee 4,103,000) 4,244,000) 4,289,000] 4,569,000} 4,496,000} 6,143,000 
$1,000 special.........,...... 433,000 281,000 427,000 479,000 609, 000 6, 000 
BON) SPCCIAL ie wes cae 9,950,000) 7,810,000) 7,570,000) 6,700,000} 8,255,000} 7,990,000 
$50,000 special............... 123, 800,000} 141,650,000} 155,550,000) 125,400,000} 91,700,000) 102,200,000 
Fractional currency......... 1,346,145} 1,360,549) 1,392,463) 1,380,648) 1,326,251 1 299, 856 
Provincial notes............. 27,624 27,624 27,624 27,619 27, 603 27,594 

PE OERIS Pte ac acv shines 172,167,639} 188,631,490) 204,509,633) 174,326,618) 141,066,257| 157,388,180 


Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium used in Canada. 
Under the Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the denominations 
of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. These notes 
are not in normal times legal tender. 

In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28-29), the banks may issue “excess” circulation to the amount of 15 p.c. of their 
combined capital and “rest’’ or reserve funds. In the event of war or panic the 
Government may permit the ‘excess’ to run all the year. The banks pay interest 
on this.excess at 5 p.c. If a bank desires to extend its circulation, it may also do 
so by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in the Central Gold 
Reserves. 

In case of insolvency the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. Notes 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the Bank Note Circulation Redemption 
Fund, to which all banks contribute 5 p.c. of their average circulation not 
covered by gold or Dominion notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves estab- 
lished in 1913. The sum thus secured is available for the redemption of the notes 
of failed banks. 
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The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 8. Table 9 brings 
together the statistics of the amount of circulating media in the hands of the general 
public, yearly averages being used where possible. “In the hands of the general 
public” here includes coin and small Dominion notes in the tills of the banks used for 
making change as well as that outstanding among the general public, but does not in- 
clude Dominion notes of denominations larger than five dollars which are used almost 
entirely for inter-bank transactions and reserves. In both Tables 8 and 9 “bank 
notes in circulation” include notes of other banks held by the banks, averaging 
about $11,000,000 in 1932. As for the silver, nickel and bronze coinage in Table 9, 
the figures are the total amounts issued by the Mint since 1858 less amounts with- 


drawn from circulation and therefore include amounts held by the banks as well as 


coins lost by the public, which over such a period would probably amount to a 
considerable sum. 


8. 


Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, calendar years, 1900-32. 


Notr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for 1892-99 will be found at p. 861 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Bank Note Rte nee : 
Circulation Bank Notes in Circulation. 
: Redemption 
Calendar Year. pate ‘‘Rest’’ Fund. Fund. te 
api’ (Held by 
Minister of : Index No. 
Finance) Amount. Per capita. per 
s capita.! 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TO OOM 20.05 Se patie 65,154,594 32,372,394 2,221,128 46,574, 780 8-79 100 
TOOT 7.5 aM eee 67,035, 615 36,249,145 2,487,541 50,601, 205 9-43 107 
TOO 2A cc LEM eee 69, 869, 670 40,212,943 2,832,401 55,412,598 10-08 115 
QOS Re ar. no ee eee 76,453,125 47,761,536 | 2,971,260 60, 244, 072 10-66 121 
LOGO. ek ee ees 79, 234,191 52,082,335 3, 237,891 61, 769, 888 10-60 121 
WOODS eet cee Stee 82, 655, 828 56,474, 124 3,448,463 64, 025, 643 10-66 121 
1 OOGS < .cicic. BRE ee 91,035, 604 64,002,266 3, 923,531 70,638,870 11-40 130 
1907 erescsiinte chess 95,953,732 69,806, 892 4,304,524 75, 784,482 11-83 135 
19082 Ss Tee eee 96,147,526 72,041,265 4,249,367 71,491, 697 10-78 123 
LOQOB tase shake noes 97,329,333 75, 887,695 4,317,006 73,943,119 10-88 124 
TSVONEA ccs cnn cetetor 98, 787,929 79,970,346 4,844,475 82,120,303 11-65 133 
TOT ee tiasdews fecvear 103 , 009, 256 88 , 892 ,.256 5, 353, 838 89, 982,223 12-49 142 
OUD ea. artes ater ter 112,730, 943 102,090,476 6,211,881 100, 146,541 13-55 154 
TOL SR Ay x cetera ee isa 116,297, 729 109, 129,393 6,536, 341 105, 265,336 13-79 157 
TO TA aare Sosa ee hems 114, 759, 807 113, 130,626 6, 693, 684 104, 600, 185 13-28 151 
LGID SE SARE Ss. ee 113, 982,741 113, 020,310 6,756, 648 105, 137,092 13-17 150 
LOT Gir tea o. Peete (Wh Weer) 112,989,541 6,811,213 126,691,913 15-84 180 
POM GEES a: cae: 1s Goencoo 113, 560, 997 6,324,442 161,029, 606 19-98 227 
LOTR ease Fa eee 110, 618, 504 114,041,500 5,817,646 198, 645, 254 24-38 PH 
POLONIA ceAh aah 115,004,960 121, 160,774 6,054,419 218,919, 261 26-35 . 300 
DUPAUS Fo RR pee ern ae 123,617,120 128, 756,690 6,122,715 228,800,379 26-75 304 
LOQMe tag ac Sets a eke 129,096,339 134, 104, 030 6,417, 287 194,621,710 22-15 252 
OD 2RRae, crstectccetee stir 125,456,485 129, 627,270 6,493, 593 166, 466, 109 18-66 212 
LOZS Rak. Cave nese 124, 373, 293 126,441, 667 6, 662,665 170, 420, 792 18-92 215 
W924 Fe 5 ch ce re cee 122,409, 504 123, 841, 666 6,347,378 166, 136, 765 18-17 207 
DDS A a eae ina 118, 831,327 123, 295, 866 6,026,617 165, 235, 168 17-78 202 
i197 ORs nah vats eee 116, 638, 254 125,441, 700 5,790,572 168, 885,995 17-87 203 
TOOT: cek otek 121, 666, 724 130,320,897 5,861, 646 172, 100, 763 17-86 203 
VAS ene A 8 122, 839, 879 134, 087, 485 6,027,466 176, 716,979 17-97 205 
OO e ocie ¢e7p creates 137, 269, 085 150, 636, 682 6,246, 861 178, 291,030 17-78 202 - 
OBO gartea desires. 2 144,560, 874 160, 639, 246 6,590,934 159,341, 085 15-61 178 
19ST Beet oes 144, 674, 853 162,075,000 6,825, 601 141,969,350 13-68 156 
1 Og Oe ae ats cic 144,500,000 162,000,000 6. 721,300 132,165, 942 12-58 143 


1Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 


an 
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9.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, calendar years, 1909-32. 


Norre.—Includes till money in the hands of the banks. See p. 888. 
By D ominion Totals. 
al- otes,? 
endar| Silver.! Nickel.! | Bronze. Me ADE 2 |$l, $2, $4, $5, P ete 
Year 4 and Amount. it ee 
Fractionals CREE yes 
capita.! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1900... 7,911, 998 ~ 635,429) 46,574, 780 9,997,044 65,119,251 12-28 100 
1901.. 8,279,924 - 676,429} 50,601,205} 10,595,169 WO 4a2 5720 13-06 106 
1902.. 9,053, 924 - 706,429) 55,412,598) 11,442,138 75,615, 089 13-76 112 
1903.. 9,687,774 - 746,429] 60,244,072) 12,321,172 82,999, 447 14-69 120 
1904. ‘10,037,774 - 771,429] 61,769,888} 12,813,912 85,393, 003 14-65 119 
1905.. 10, 487, 774 - 791,429) 64,025,643} 138,499,894 88, 804, 740 14-80 121 
1906.. 11, 295, 235 - 832,429] 70,638,870} 14,797,483 97,564,017 15-74 128 
1907.. 12,489, 235 - 864,429) 75,784,482] 15,973,227 105, 111,373 16-39 134 
1908. 12,520,776 ~ 886,033] 71,401,697] 15,615,082 100, 480, 588 15-16 123 
1909.. 13,176,476 ~ 925,333] 73,943,119] 16,235,774 104, 280, 702 15-33 125 
1910. 14,372, 662 - 967,353} 82,120,303] 18,098,111 115,513,429 16-52 135 
1911 15,670, 663 - 1,021,628] 89,982,223] 21,497,429 128,171,948 17-78 145 
1912 16,973,900 - 1,041,605) 100,146,541] 27,277,341 145, 469, 387 19-68 152 
1913 17,901,031 - 1,127,177| 105,265,336] 29,067,278 153, 360, 822 20-09 164 
1914 18,527,229 - 1,162,234) 104,600,185} 26,964,063 151, 253, 711 19-19 156 
1915 18,588,573 - 1,212,588) 105,137,092) 25,881,570 150, 819, 823 18-89 154 
1916.. 19,768,089 ‘ - 1,323,234] 126,691,913) 27,857,543 175, 640,779 21-94 179 
1917 21,559,030 - 1,440,034] 161,029,606} 31,221,311 215,249,981 26°71 218 
1918.. 23, 888, 121 - 1,571,811] 198,645,254) 34,146,836 258 , 252 , 022 31-68 258 
1919 27,084, 148 - 1,686,822) 218,919,261] 35,492,643 283, 182,874 34-08 278 
1920. 28,384, 850 - 1,895,783) 228,800,379] 37,272,725 296, 353, 737 34-63 282 
1921.. 28,344, 569 - 1,956,326) 194,621,710] 33,825,582 258, (48.215 29-44 240 
1922 28,151,444 69,000} 1,968,068} 166,466,109} 31,888,024 228,542, 645 25-62 209 
1923.. 28,052,347 196,000} 1,987,186) 170,420,792) 38,387,155 234, 043, 480 25-98 212 
1924. 27, 863 , 502 270,488) 1,998,616] 166,136,765) 34,332,178 230,601,549 25-22 205 
192 27,713,019 396,471} 2,020,470] 165,235,168} 32,175,284 227,540,412 24-49 200 
1926.. 97,433,463 564,865! 2,043,833] 168,885,995} 32,675,174 231, 603,330 24-51 200 
1G27 =" 27,104, 534 813,784] 2,080,196] 172,100,763) 33,689,474 235,788,751 24-47 199 
1928 27,737,963} 1,063,627) 2,171,657) 176,716,979] 35,093,625 242,793,302 24-69 201 
1929: 28,638,195} 1,330,498} 2,290,789) 178,291,030} 36,811,966 247,362,478 24-66 201 
1930.. 28,562,330) 1,494,525) 2,297,405} 159,341,085] 36,431,368 228,126,713 22-35 182 
1931.. 28,706,348] 1,775,139] 2,346,054] 141,969,350] 36,465,462 211,.262),.358 20-36 166 
1932... 28,853,740) 1,939,923) 2,558,962) 132,165,942} 38,788,027 204,306,594 19-45 158 


1Figures supplied by the Mint as at Dec. 31 of each year, are the net issues of coinage since 1858 (see 
Table 4, pp. 884 and 885). 


2Yearly averages. 

3Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks are not included, but provincial notes, 
amounting to $27,594 in 1932, are included. 

4Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 


Section 2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking, one of the chief functions of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the bank’s 
credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, and were the chief 
circulating medium in the Canadas. In some cases in the Maritime Provinces 
bank notes were preferred to those issued by the Provincial Governments. 

The need of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the mer- 
chants of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus 
of a proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was 
issued in 1792. This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co-operation of 
British capital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with France. A second 
project in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada failed to secure the assent 
of the Legislature of Lower Canada. 
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At the close of the war of 1812 the army bill currency was withdrawn, and. 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association based on the first 
charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following year, under similar 
articles of association, the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. ‘The three 
Lower Canadian institutions obtained their provincial charters in 1822, while the 
Bank of Upper Canada was superseded by a second Bank of Upper Canada estab- 
lished at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of 
New Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax 
Banking Co. (private) commenced business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia 
received a regular charter in 1832. With all of these earlier banks note issue was 
an important part of their business. 


The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molson’s Bank was established in 
1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867. There were 
no fewer than 28 banks in existence at Confederation. These were as follows:— 


Ontario and Quebec. Union Bank of Lower Canada. 
Mechanics’ Bank. 

Bank of Montreal. . Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Quebec Bank. 
Commercial Bank of Canada. Nova Scotia. 
City Bank. 
Gore Bank. Bank of Yarmouth. 
Bank of British North America. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Banque du Peuple. People’s Bank of Halifax. 
Niagara District Bank. Union Bank of Halifax. 
Molson’s Bank. Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Bank of Toronto. 
Ontario Bank. New Brunswick. 
Eastern Townships Bank. 
Banque Nationale. Bank of New Brunswick. 
Banque Jacques-Cartier. Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. St. Stephen’s Bank, 
Royal Canadian Bank. People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Banking System in General.! 


A brief résumé of the Canadian banking system must emphasize: (1) its — 
growth, from the beginning closely related to the Montreal produce and export 
trade and to the commerce of Halifax and Saint John; (2) its development of the 
branch bank system in order to meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of 
settlement; (8) its adaptation to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of 
the west; and (4) the consolidation during later years of the features which tended 
towards its early success. The development of a stable system has been accom- 
panied by failures,? particularly marked about the middle of the 19th century, but 
progress has nevertheless been steady, based on sound principles, and adapted as 
closely as could be to the particular needs of the country. 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with 
a small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of 


1¥For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see pp. 887 and 888. 2See Table 23, pp. 908 and 909. 
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branch banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized 
as to banks, of which there are now 10, rather than as to districts as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 

A second peculiarity of the system is the existence and operation of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated in 1900 and 
acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation of individual 
banks is facilitated and encouraged. The association supervises clearing-house 
transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs of banks which have sus- 
pended business, and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. 
Adherence to’similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system 
result from the co-operation secured through the association. 

The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable insti- 
tutions has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation 
between the banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent 
through the medium of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 

Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said to perform three main functions as follows:— 


1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 


‘2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, etc. 


3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and their unused deposits 
may be put to immediate productive use. 


Banking Legislation.1—The history of Canadian banking legislation began over 
a century ago with the granting, between 1817 and 1822, of the Royal Assent to 
charters incorporating the Bank of New Brunswick, the Bank of Upper Canada, 
the Bank of Montreal, the Quebec Bank and the Bank of Canada. The right to 
issue bank notes existed and was exercised by private banks without legislative 
sanction for a considerable period after the early charters were granted, and before 
banks became the subject of general legislation. In Lower Canada the practical 
monoply of issue was conferred upon the chartered banks by an Act of 1830, whereby 
the total amount of notes of less than £1 ($4)? in circulation might not at any time 
exceed one-fifth of the paid-up capital, and no notes under 5 shillings ($1) might be 
issued, it being further provided that all issues of less than £1 might be limited 
or suppressed by the Legislature. 

In 1841, in the first session of the Canadian Legislature after the Union, a 
tax of 1 p.c. was imposed upon bank note circulation, which was limited to the 
amount of paid-up capital, notes of less than £1 not to exceed one-fifth of such 
capital. Various charters granted or renewed after the Union included provisions 
prohibiting banks from holding shares of their own stock or granting advances 
there-against. They were also prohibited from lending on the security of lands, 
houses, ships or pledge of merchandise (though such could be taken as additional 
security for debts previously contracted) or holding lands or houses except for the 
transaction of their business, neither could they own ships or be engaged in trade 
except as dealers in bullion or bills of exchange, the object being to confine trans- 
actions to legitimate banking business. Statements of assets and liabilities were 
to be submitted periodically—half-yearly or yearly— and such further information 
as the Government might call for was to be supplied confidentially. A further and 


1 Revised from information furnished by the Office of the Inspector-General of Banks, Department 
of Finance. 
2 In the ‘‘Old Currency’’ £1 was equivalent to $4 and 1 shilling to 20c. 
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important enactment was the imposition of the double liability upon shareholders, 
which had not previously existed with respect to the banks of Lower Canada, 


although it had been for several years a requirement of the younger banks of Upper ~ 


Canada and first appeared in British North America in the Act incorporating the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, enacted in 1832. Suspension of specie payments on demand 
for a period of 60 days, either consecutively or at intervals during one year, was to 
cause forfeiture of charter. Total liabilities were not to exceed thrice ‘‘the aggre- 
gate amount of capital stock paid in, and the deposit made in the bank in specie 
and Government securities for money’, but this provision proved of doubtful 
utility. 

In 1850 what was known as the ‘Free Banking Act’ prohibited any but the 
chartered banks or other corporations or persons authorized under the new Act 
from issuing notes. A period of one year was allowed for banks or companies, whose 
right of issue was thus withdrawn, to retire their notes outstanding. It was provided 
that individuals or partners might establish banks, or joint stock companies with a 
minimum capital of £25,000 ($100,000) might be formed to carry on the business, 
but in such cases operations were to be confined to an office in only one place and 
total liabilities were not to exceed thrice the amount of paid-up capital. In order 
to issue notes the banks thus formed were obliged to deposit with the Receiver- 
General provincial or provincially guaranteed securities for not less than £25,000 
($100,000) par value, receiving therefor registered notes. ‘The chartered banks 
already existing could surrender their right of circulation against assets and secure 
from the Receiver-General registered notes in return for the deposit of securities, 
which special issue was not subject to the 1 p.c. tax imposed by the Act of 1841. 
The legislation included provisions giving effect for the first time to the principle 
of making bank notes a preferred claim, it being stipulated with respect to any one- 
office banks established under the Act that, if securities against outstanding notes 
did not realize sufficient, the general assets of a bank, if wound up, were first. to be 
applied towards the payment of its notes. 

Legislation of 1851 increased the period allowed for the retirement of note issues 
not in conformity with previous legislation from one to five years, provided at 
least one-fourth of the average circulation during the year 1850—and not secured 
by the pledge of bonds—was retired annually. Provision was made for partial 
remission and entire exemption within a specified period from the tax on bank- 
note circulation, subject to certain restriction of such circulation. At the same 
time permission was granted to issue in excess of the restricted formula against gold 
or silver coin or bullion, or debentures of any kind issued by the Receiver-General, 
without requiring the banks actually to deposit such debentures and secure regis- 
tered notes. The debentures, however, were to be applicable exclusively to the 
redemption of notes in case of failure. Monthly rather than half-yearly returns 
now became necessary. In 1853, to encourage the issue of ‘‘secured”’ notes, the issue 
was permitted in excess of paid-up capital to the extent of specie holdings or deben- 
tures receivable, although actual deposit of securities with the Receiver-General 
was not required. The tax of 1 p.c. was to be calculated only on the average cir- 
culation outstanding in excess of such specie and security holdings. Until 1858 
banks charging or receiving interest at a rate higher than 6 p.c. were liable to onerous 
penalties. In that year it was enacted generally that any rate of interest might be 
exacted, but banks were prohibited from taking or stipulating for a higher rate 
than 7 p.c. In 1859, at the urgent request of the banks, a measure was passed 
authorizing them to make advances on the security of bills of lading and warehouse 
receipts covering certain commodities. | 


: 
{ 
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By 1861-2 free banking had practically run its course. In all, six banks had 
taken advantage of the legislation, one of which—the Bank of British North America 
—doubtless found it valuable. The others did not thrive. The Act was finally 
repealed by the Provincial Notes Act of 1866, which aimed at a gradual reduction 
in the volume of bank note circulation. 


By Section 91 of the British North America Act, the right to legislate respect- 
ing banking, the incorporation of banks and the issue of paper money was assigned 
exclusively to. the Dominion Parliament. A temporary measure was passed in 
1867, largely by way of re-enactment until 1870 of previous legislation, but extend- 
ing the powers of banks formerly incorporated by any of the provinces to the terri- 
tory of the whole Dominion, and subjecting banks in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia to a tax of 1 p.c. upon the excess of their average notes in circulation above 
their average holdings of coin and bullion. (In these provinces there had been 
no general banking Act, special provisions being embodied in the respective charters 
which differed in only a few essential respects from those granted in Upper and 
Lower Canada.) It was re-enacted that banks were entitled to hold and dispose 
of mortgages on realty as additional security for debts already contracted and to 
acquire title to mortgaged property if necessary. 


The Bank Act of 1870 provided that new banks must have a minimum paid-up 
capital of $200,000 and that at least 20 p.c. of the subscribed capital must be paid 
up in each year after the commencement of business. A proposal to limit the 
liabilities of banks in relation to capital and specie and Government debenture 
holdings was not translated into legislation. Bank notes in circulation were not 
to exceed the amount of paid-up capital. The right to issue notes under $4 was 
withdrawn, largely in consideration of the abolition of the tax of 1 p.c. on note 
circulation. If possible up to 50 p.c., but in no case less than one-third of a bank’s 
cash reserves were'to be held in Dominion notes. Dividends were limited to 8 p.c. 
until or unless the bank’s reserve fund was the equivalent of 20 p.c. of its paid-up 
capital. In case of the failure of a bank, double liability of shareholders became 
enforcible without waiting for the realization of the bank’s general assets. Banks 
were required to transmit certified lists of shareholders annually, to be laid before 
Parliament. Any existing bank was permitted, on the authority of the shareholders, 
to apply for an extension of its charter, and the Governor in Council, upon the 
recommendation of the Minister of Justice and the Treasury Board, was empow- 
ered to extend such charter to 1881. Any suspension by a bank of payment of its 
liabilities for a period of 90 days would constitute insolvency, and operate as a for- 
feiture of its charter. 


In 1871 the first comprehensive Banking Act of the Dominion was passed. 
A large part of the Statute was devoted to the re-enactment and consolidation of . 
legislation already in force, although the measure of 1870 contained the main 
features of the Government’s policy. The procedure relative to extension of charters 
laid down in the preceding year was superseded by this Act, which became the 
charter of the banks until July 1, 1881, that date being set in contemplation of 
regular decennial revisions. No new bank was permitted to commence business 
with less than $500,000 capital bona fide subscribed and $100,000 similarly paid 
up, with the further proviso that at least $200,000 must be paid up within two years 
after commencement of business. The sections respecting loans against warehouse 
receipts, etc., were thoroughly revised and difficulties of procedure removed. Banks 
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were permitted to take security on commodities in store pending marketing, and 
also while undergoing conversion from the raw to the finished state. Advances 
were allowed upon security of shares of other banks. It was provided that a bank 
might charge any rate of interest or discount not exceeding 7 p.c., but that no higher 
rate should be recoverable. Monthly returns of assets and liabilities were required. 
Certain technical amendments were made to the Bank Act in 1872, 1873 and 1875. 
In 1879 the power to lend upon the security of shares of other banks was repealed. 


At the first general revision of the Bank Act in 1880 (effective 1881), a note 
holder was definitely recognized as a preferred creditor, claims of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments, respectively, ranking next in order of preference. Banks 
were prohibited from issuing notes under $5, higher denominations to be multiples 
of this sum. Dominion notes were now to constitute not less than 40 p.c. of the 
bank’s cash reserves. Monthly returns of a more detailed character were to be 
made. The Act was amended in 1883 so as more effectively to enforce the pro- 
hibitions, restrictions and duties already imposed upon the banks. The use of 
certain titles by private bankers not operating under the provisions of the Act 
was prohibited. 


At the revision of 1890 (effective 1891), it was stipulated that not less than 
$250,000 capital must be paid up before a certificate permitting a bank to com- 
mence business could be issued by the Treasury Board. A period of one year from 
the date of the charter was allowed for the payment of the capital and the carrying 
out of other preliminaries. Dividends were not to exceed 8 p.c. until or unless the 
reserve fund was the equivalent of 30 p.c. of the paid-up capital. A fund known as 
the ‘Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund’ was established, consisting of 
deposits made by the banks with the Minister of Finance of amounts equal to 5 p.c. 
of their average note circulation, such deposits to be subject to adjustment annually, 
and to constitute a guarantee of the payment of all notes of a suspended bank with 
interest at 6 p.c. from the date of suspension until the date when their redemption 
was undertaken by the liquidator. Failing action by the liquidator within two 
months, the Minister of Finance was authorized to redeem the notes out of the 
fund, and such outlay, if not made good out of the assets of the failed bank, was 
to be reimbursed by the contributing banks pro rata to their contributions. Another ~ 
major change gave the banks, in certain classes of loans, the same legal power to 
take security over the borrowers’ goods as had previously been. granted by ware- 
house receipts. This enactment served to make general and more clear principles 
already recognized by previous legislation and practice. Directors’ qualifications 
were set out more clearly and it was now provided that a majority only of directors, 
instead of all, need be British subjects. Penalties for the excessive issue of circula- 
tion were made more severe. 


The revision of 1900 (effective 1901) recognized the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation as an agency in the supervision and control of certain activities of the banks. 
It was charged, under the Treasury Board, with the responsibility of supervising 
the printing and distribution of notes to the banks and their issue and destruction; 
also with control over clearing houses and the appointment of curators to supervise 
the affairs of suspended banks. The amended Act also included provisions per- 
mitting one bank to sell its assets to another. More detailed monthly returns were 
required and the interest on notes of failed banks was reduced from 6 p.c. to 5 p.¢. 
In 1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for emergency cir- 
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culation during the crop moving season from October to January, when banks were 
allowed to issue excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined paid-up capital 
and rest or reserve funds, this emergency circulation to be taxed at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 5 p.c. per annum. In 1912, the period was extended to the six months 
from September to February inclusive. 


At the fourth revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provision was made for an 
audit of each bank’s affairs by auditors appointed by the shareholders. There 
was also provision for the establishment of Central Gold Reserves in which banks 
might deposit gold or Dominion notes for the purpose of issuing additional notes 
of their own tbere-against. Annual reports to the Minister of the fair market 
value of real and immovable property held by the banks for their own use were 
required. Banks were empowered to lend to farmers upon security of their threshed 
grain. As a war measure the provision for emergency circulation was extended 
in 1914 to cover the whole year and banks were further authorized to make pay- 
ments in their own notes instead of in gold or Dominion notes. 


The fifth revision of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 32) resulted in numerous important 
changes. The qualifications of provisional directors were re-defined, while pro- 
vision was made for keeping records of attendance at directors’ meetings and bring- 
ing them to the notice of shareholders. Annual and monthly statements were given 
further attention and more complete returns required, including statements of 
controlled companies in the names of which any part of a bank’s operations were 
carried on. Other or special returns were to be made if called for by the Minister. 
Two auditors were now to be appointed by the shareholders instead of one, and the 
qualifications, duties and responsibilities of auditors were more clearly defined. 
The personal liability of directors in case of distribution of profits in excess of legal 
limits was also more definitely expressed. Regulations regarding loans were amended 
and advances to any officer or clerk of a bank could not, in any circumstances, 
be granted in excess of $10,000. Registration of security for loans under Sec. 88 
was provided for. It became necessary for guarantee and pension funds to be 
invested in trustee securities. The punishment of directors and other bank officials 
for making false statements of a bank’s position was provided for in Sec. 153. In 
1924, as a result of the failure of the Home Bank of Canada, provision was made 
for periodical examination of the chartered banks by an Inspector-General of 
Banks, who was to be an officer of the Department of Finance. 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 10 is given an historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, only the latter group 
being ordinarily considered when determining the financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included in the 
total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted on the accompanying graphs, also the 
great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities, and 
the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. The 
declining proportion of notes in circulation to total liabilities to the public is also 
characteristic of the evolution of banking in recent times. Holdings of Dominion 
and Provincial Government and municipal securities were relatively insignificant 
prior to the Great War. 
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10.— Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years, 1867-1932. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 
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30,449, 410 
30,720, 762 
31,030,499 
32,478,118 
32,205,259 
32,207, 144 
32,834,511 
33,061,042 
33,788,679 
33,811,925 
31,166,003 
30,807,041 
31,456, 297 
34,350,118 
37,873,934 
41,513,139 
46,574, 780 
50,601, 205 
55,412,598 
60,244,072 
61, 769, 888 
64, 025, 643 
70, 638, 870 
75, 784,482 
71,401,697 
73, 943,119 
82, 120,303 
89, 982, 223 
100, 146,541 
105, 265,336 
104,600, 185 
105, 187, 092 
126,691,913 
161,029, 606 
198, 645, 254 
218,919,261 
228,800,379 
194,621,710 
166,466, 109 
170, 420, 792 
166, 136, 765 
165, 235, 168 
168, 885,995 
172, 100, 763 
176,716,979 
178, 291,030 
159,341,085 
141,969,350 
132,165,942 


CURE (and jG TR ET Sy TSH Te 2 ee Yat YS at ea Hohe hak tS PR CT Sh FL tr 


95,169,631 
104,424, 203 
112,461, 757 
117,962,023 
138,116,550 
165, 144, 569 
166,342,144 
169,721,755 
225, 414, 828 
260, 232,399 
304, 801,755 
359,431,895 
367, 214, 143 
346, 069, 908 
358,444,252 
428,717,781 
468,049, 790 
587,342,904 
621,676,065 
653 , 862, 869 
551,914, 643 
502, 781, 234 
523,170, 930 
511, 218, 736 
531,180,578 
553,322,935 
596, 069, 007 
677,467,295 
696,387,381 
622,895,347 
578, 604,394 
486,270, 764 


(teste ee Peet a, A ole eS ee Ee he CRN rae tie ia Lt 


221,624, 664 
244,062,545 
269,911,501 
307,007,192 
338,411,275 
381,778, 705 
413,014, 657 
406, 103, 063 
464, 635,263 
532, 087,627 
568, 976, 209 


$ 
31,375,316 
33,658,594 
40, 028,090 
48,763,205 
56,287,391 
61,481,452 
65,426, 042 
77,118,754 
74,642,446 
72,852,686 
74, 166, 287 
70,856, 253 
73,151,425 
&5, 303,814 
94,346, 481 
110,183, 124 
107, 648, 383 
102,398, 228 
104,014, 660 
111,449,365 
112,656, 985 
125, 186,473 
134, 650, 732 
135,548, 704 
148,396, 968 
160, 668,471 
174,776,722’ 
181, 743, 890 
190,916,939 
193, 616, 049 
211,788,996 
236, 161, 062 
266, 504, 528 
305, 140, 242 
349,573,327 
390,370,493 
424,167, 140 
470, 265, 744 
531, 243,476 
605, 968, 513 
654,839, 711 
658,367,015 
783 , 298, 880 
909, 964, 839 
980, 433, 788 


625, 705, 765|1, 102,910,383 
626, 199, 470}1, 126, 871, 523 
656, 760, 687}1, 144, 211,363 
690, 904, 274/1, 198,340,315 
780, 842,383]1,418, 035, 429 
928, 271, 838)1, 643, 203,020 
966,341, 499)1,912,395, 780 
1,125, 202, 403}2, 189, 428, 885 
1, 239,308, 076/2, 438,079,792 
1, 288,347, 063}2, 264,586, 736 
1,191,637, 004)2, 120,997,030 
1,197,277, 065/2, 107, 606, 111 
1,198, 246,414]2, 130,621,760 
1,269, 542,584)2, 221,160,611 
1,340,559, 021)2, 277,192,043 
1,399,062, 201)2,415, 132,260 
1,496, 608, 4512, 610,594,865 
1,479,870, 058)2, 696, 747,857 
1,427,569, 716|2,516, 611,587 
1,437,976, 749)2, 422, 834, 828 
1,376,325, 128|2, 256, 639, 530 


$ 
43,273,969 
45,144,854 
50, 940,226 
65,685,870 
80,250,974 
90,864,688 
98, 982, 668 
116,412,392 
104,609,356 
99,614,014 
99,810,731 


95,538,831 — 


96,760, 113 
111,838,941 
127,176,249 
149,777,214 
145, 938, 095 
137,493,917 
138,762, 695 
146, 954,260 
149,704, 402 
163,990,797 
173,029, 602 
173,207, 587 
187,332,325 
208,062, 169 
217,195,975 
221,066,724 
229, 794,322 
232,338, 086 
252, 660,708 
281,076, 656 
318, 624,033 
356,394, 095 
420,003,743 
466, 963 , 829 
507,527,550 
554,014,076 
618, 678, 633 
713,790,553 
769, 026,924 
762,077, 184 
882,598,547 

1,019,177, 601 

1,097, 661,393 

1,240, 124,354 

1, 287,372,534 

1,309, 944, 006 

1,353, 629, 123 

1,596,905, 337 

1,866, 228,236 

2,184,359, 820 

2,495,582, 568 

2,784, 068, 698 

2,556,454, 190 

2,364, 822,657 

2,374, 308,376 

2,438,771, 001 

2,532,832, 064 

2,604, 601, 786 

2,758,324,713 

3,044,742, 165 

3,215, 503, 098 

2.909, 530, 263 

2,741,554, 219 

2.546, 149, 789 


1Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also since 101 deposits else 


where than in Canada. 


2TIncludes other liabilities to the public. 


3Six months’ average. 
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10.—Historical Summary Showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 


Specie and 
Dominion 
( sic 

including 

Calendar Year. Denoeite in 
Central Gold 

Reserves 

1913-32). 

$ 

S674: 2h uc tess - 
HBOS Bie ok oe, 2s - 
PSGOAE ce acitctete.d - 
SCO adocornederees tee - 
SoA C see eee - 
Gi ee Bee oe ee re - 
Ry Be, Seen ae - 
hee eS eee ae - 
1S (otets dioveceiesis,s - 
iby ee eR A 
USS 76.tmanern-: ~ 
EST Stites. iicies - 
1879 t< - 
ASSO Ge aiesahens - 
TSS UA Aik ne: 2 - 
TBS Aa neetccicts ase abots - 
TESST usin cee he se - 
US Sae ie Riders. Sa - 
LESH Uae A ee ae - 
DOB Ot ihow fe tre oie - 
it yee Sees ae - 
SSS eee eae - 
ESSE ae ee alee - 
TSS Ue ten seat isceaehs - 
189 br - 
hot ee eee 17,794, 201 
LOUD ease ates 19, 714, 648 
LES), eee ee ee ae 22,371,954 
iE an es 22,992,872 
TROD ata der tine: 22,318, 627 
TO Tete ac boric cs 24,178,151 
TS9Se sea aweee. 25,330, 564 
BSOO se aeahte osc 26, 682,971 
PROGR BP eicc 2 <5iaxs 29,047, 382- 
TBO apts niece. css 32,088,501 
1DOZ RRS tess 35,478,598 
1DOS tire ee tens 42,510,574 
IDS Qs eden ease 50,307,871 
1 XS ae hire ee 56,590,323 
TOOG; Solas hehe 61,287,581 
Te ee. 70,550,520 
TOSS Rts Oo! 80, 654,276 
IPOD Mis. dita oe 95,558,461 
TODA Oe 104,735, 626 
LOL Te Rew <3, heteee 120, 146, 690 
AOD ion tacaetern: 132,853,405 
IOI ees os 141,872,884 
aR eS ee 165,845,957 
WOLD estate bots. 5. * 208,438,854 
POG R ses bcs os. 230,113,831 
HOT (eateh tress 2s 5 265.389, 567 
SIS taecratedter. < oy 351,762,841 
1 Sh SS ee ae, 370,775, 723 
MY DO Rete: bain Grs 367,165,054 
GALL, a a a 335,081,032 
LG a 305,522,425 
(EAN, Se 291,999,879 
CPE Se a 266,961,330 
DOD ein Aces so. 259,714,043 
HO DGccrarratet eres 252,754, 268 
MOD Tietats siecle 252,188,447 
PODS Meco cots oc 264,804,251 
ee Suacneye ance ae 261,625,173 
EO ec, eee 232,016,616 
RE ee a 207 , 983 , 857 
POR Se 206, 925.103 


1Includes other assets. 
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Dominion 
and 
Provincial 
Government 
Securities. 


eae Heat as RR 2 Sn ea Me TW! aes st TPS Se (Remy a We (RY Wl oe PE PS, ST hel Dac ak OR Cem thei 


11,331.385 
9,804,998 
11, 186, 607 
10,705,209 
8, 833,626 
9,360,614 
9,546,927 
9,522,743 
11,653,798 
14,741,621] 
10, 637,580 
9,388,968 
9,995, 237 
11,697,603 
12,814,898 
29,717,007 
131,078,854 
162,821,026 
214,621,625 
- 120,356, 255 
166, 688, 146 
198, 826, 031 
242,292,315 
314, 099,097 
358 , 344, 887 
343, 595, 936 
324,580,796 
333 , 837, 004 
341,744,572 
316,196,343 
454,386,965 
489,709, 241 


ASSETS. 


Municipal 


Securities in 
Canada and 


Public 
Securities 
elsewhere 

than in 

Canada. 


$ 


Pt Re a he SCO gh Ml eR tee ee ee eh BCE oa SR 


13,031,176 
-14, 487, 682 
14,896,472 
15,560,145 
18,820,985 
20,460, 670 
21,198,817 
19,788,937 
21,107,363 
21,696, 987 
22,848,170 
22,586,119 
23, 183, 162 
22,707,738 
31,553,091 
117,902, 686 
138,341, 125 
252,936,568 
256,270,715 
210,826,991 
156,552,503 
90,131,491 
112, 642,627 
135,597,860 
147,563. 292 
127,765,375 
133,314,843 
124,996, 823 
104,309, 024 
101,585,131 
154,829,056 
150,891,599 


2Six months’ average. 


calendar years, 1867-1932—concluded. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


Total 
Loans. 


$ 
53,889, 703 
52,299,050 
56,433,953 
66,276,961 
$4,799,841 
106,744,665 
119,274,317 
131,680, 111 
136,029,307 
127,621,577 
125,681,658 
119, 682, 659 
113,485, 108 
102,166,115 
116,953,497 
140,077, 194 
143,944,957 
130,490,053 
126,827,792 
132,833,313 
139,753,755 
141,002,373 
149,958,980 
153,301,335 
171,082,677 
193,455, 883 
206, 623 , 042 
204,124,939 
203,730, 800 
213,211,996 
212,014,635 
223, 806,320 
251,467,076 
279, 279,761 
388, 299, 888 
430, 662,670 
472,019, 689 
509,011,993 
559,814,918 
655, 869, 879 
709,975,274 
670, 170, 833 
762,195,546 
870, 100, 890 
926,909,616 
1,061, 843,991 
1,109,493, 263 
1,101, 880,924 
1,066, 252,854 
1, 135,866,531 
1,219,161, 252 
1,339,660, 669 
1,552,971, 202 
1,935,449, 637 
1,781,184, 781 
1,643, 643,448 
1,606,932, 483 
1,546, 792, 080 
1,5€2.017,009 
1, 682,279,658 
1,839,905, 275 
2,072,403, 628 
2,279, 247,504 
2,064,597, 746 
1,764,088, 477 
1,582, 667,313 


Percentage 
ly 
Total eo Seog 
1 
Assets. Public 
to Total 
Assets.! 
$ p.c. 
78, 294,670 55-27 
79,860,976 56-53 
86, 283,693 59-04 
103,197,103 63-65 
125, 273,631 64:06 
148, 862,445 61-04 
166,056,595 56-60 
187,921,031 61-95 
186, 255,330 56-17 
183,499,801 54-29 
181,019,194 55-14 
175,450, 274 54-45 
184,276,190 60-69 
200, 613,879 63-39 
227,426, 835 65-86 
228,084,650 63-98 
219, 147,080 63°32 
228,061,872 64-44 
230,393 , 072 64-98 
243,504, 164 67°35 
253, 789, 803 68-18 
254,546,329 68-05 
269, 307,032 69-56 
291,685,251 71-34 
302,696,715 71-75 
307,520,020 71-87 
316,536,510 72-50 
329,937, 643 72°39 
341,163,505 74-06 
370,583,991 75-86 
412,504, 768 77:24 
459,715,065 77°52 
531,829,324 78-97 
585,761, 109 79°72 
641,543, 226 79-11 
695,417,756 j 79-67 
767,490, 183 80-6] 
878,512,076 81-25 
945.685, 708 81-32 
941, 290.619 80-96 
1,067,007,534 82-72 
1.211,452,351 84-13 
1,303,131, 260 84-23 
1,470,065,478 84-36 
1,530,093, 671 84-14 
1,555, 676,395 84-20 
1,596,424, 643 84-75 
1,839, 286, 709 86-82 
2,111,559, 585 88-38 
2,432,331.418 89-81 
2,754,568, 118 90-60 
3,064,133, 843 90-86 
2,841, 782,079 89-96 
2,643,773, 986 92-16 
2,701,427,011 90-28 
2, 789,619,061 90-80 
2,864,019, 213 90-94 
3,029,680, 616 91-04 
3,528,468, 027 91-13 
3,237,073, 853 89-88 
3,066,018, 472 89-42 
2, 869,429,779 88-73 
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TOTAL ASSETS, TOTAL LIABILITIES TO. THE PUBLIC 
AND 
NOTE CIRCULATION OF THE CHARTERED BANKS ,1867-1932 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 11 and 12 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1929 to 1932, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 
Minister of Finance. 


11.—Assets of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1929-32. 


Notre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ - § $ $ 
Quick Assets— ; 
Current gold and subsidiary coin............ 71, 783, 435 72,665, 124 70, 616, 401 58,581,872 
OAT NOUS .. Week Las ~ «cae eee «che 130, 227, 539 119, 220, 626 111,324, 018 126, 373,999 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 
mimore Cireulation 22... .ch82..58% bas... ot 6, 246, 861 6, 590, 934 6, 825, 601 6,721,355 
Deposit in Central Gold Reserves........... 59, 614, 199 40, 130, 866 26, 043, 438 21, 969, 232 
MOLesol OLNerM banksy ......s2ht.emsbe aa pews 16, 807, 334 15,162 °66 13, 088, 109 11, 247,365 
United States and other foreign currencies. . 19, 468, 671 18, 775.238 16, 264,313 16, 022, 766 
Cheques of other baths...) ccc ce fas cca wns 149,545, 199 127, 661, 545 101, 543, 160 82,948, 867 
Deposits made with and balances due from 2 
other banks:in Canada... 2.65 6. cee ees 4, 698,323 5, 696, 508 4,274, 869 3,461,775 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 
iethe United Kingdom... ...)......6.24. 4,826, 444 6, 835, 485 4,503, 753 9,383,994 


Due from banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


PANS MO IM The eta tee. OR ee RR ok ae 86,178,585 94, 240, 248 97,749, 022 97,999,358 
Totals, Quick Assets............ 549,396,590) 506,978,840] 452,232,684, 434,710,583 
Other Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and _ Provincial 
Government securities................0.-- 341, 744,572| 316,196,343) 454,386,965) 489,709,241 


Canadian municipal securities, and British, 
foreign and colonial public securities other 


Paemmeanadiatls. 6...) la eke AA eas Be 104,309,024] 101,585,131] 154,829,056) 150,891,599 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
Sy RAYS, RSs 3 pS STI IO ane a PN 52,961, 542 53, 856, 068 65, 141, 210 55, 157,961 


Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 


OTE ot eo Soe ee 267,271,438} 226,725,099) 170,185,313 117, 224, 745 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 301,091, 053 187, 706, 019 108, 574, 302 84, 227,574 


Totals, Other Liquid Assets....| 1,067,377,629| 886,068,660) 955,116,846, 897,211,120 


Other Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada| 1,342, 666,883} 1, 285,836,995] 1,123, 600,856] 1,032,081, 481 


Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 


PAT AC AN AGA octamer San a etwas 248, 367,887| 288,954,152} 205,382,064) 171,861,621 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ - = - - 
Loans to Provincial Governments........... 19,002, 655 17, 491, 292 29,072, 924 34,386, 119 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 

SOO CSLTICES a: thrice; Sate 2 > bie oldieceue’s yeas, 93,325, 211 100, 233,545] 117,970,493 130, 567.792 
ROR EMUGMIO TASS athe ain i tee Ss sce es an2e, ou 7,650, 644 9,302,525 12.317, 980 
Real estate, other than bank premises...... 5, 618, 820 5,472,741 6, 244, 727 7, 141, 708 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. . (221,774 7,023, 730 6, 488, 987 6, 244, 908 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 

amounts (if any) written off.............. 75,536, 822 77, 465, 028 79,112,291 79,714, 603 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 

PROUUGAS ET CONG. sco. ticc cine ccc opp ts: 100, 473, 805 90,355,973 67, 896,512 48,671,585 

i er the fore- 
By heads net : debs une si : hee: 11, 957,574 13, 542, 253 15,597, 563 14, 520, 279 
Totals, Other Assets............ 1,911, 693,808] 1,844, 026,353] 1,660, 668,942) 1,537,508, 076 
Grand Totals, Assets........... 3, 528,468,027] 3,237,073, 853) 3,066, 018,472) 2,869, 429,779 
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12.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1929-32. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Liabilities to the Public— 
INotessn. circdlation:. ne). saeeke a sone eee 178, 291,030 159,341,085 141, 969, 350 132, 165, 942 
Balance due to Dominion Government after 
deducting advances for credits, pay lists, 


SUG ee eee OU ae eee 77,815,312 47,706, 626 48.978,777 55, 598, 660 
Advances under the Finance Act............ 82,916, 667 37, 308, 333 19, 416, 666 37,352, 667 
Balances due to Provincial Governments... . 24, 536, 732 28, 036, 339 24,372,336 26, 151, 681 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 

iy Canad ateacacteeehe rd Pe ea nah 696, 387,381 622,895,347] 578,604,394! 486,270,764 
Deposits by the public payable after notice 

or on a fixed day in Canada............... 1,479, 870,058) 1,427,569,716) 1,437,976, 749] 1,376,325, 128 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 418,138,374] 390,403,559) 332,902,489} 312,293,297 


Deposits made by and balances due to other 


banks in Canada 0 otc. ede fekeeg pw oe She 14, 528, 474 14, 831,131 12,596, 946 10, 694, 683 ‘ 


Due to banks and banking correspondents in 

the United Kingdom..2-4... .....-45. 35-2 25. 693,879 11,539, 556 5,301, 868 5, 131,001 
Due to banks and banking correspondents 

elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


TSINS COMBE ect ashes oe ee eee ees 100, 254,711 64,076,035 62,055,917 49,732,341 
Bills payabley eae catae oe e eee eee 10, 842, 329 9,187,617 4,489,370 1,579, 945 
Acceptances under letters of credit.......... 100, 473, 804 90,355,973 67,896, 762 48,671, 585 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 

headsse Mee otc ake ee eee 5, 754, 347 6, 278, 946 4,992,595 4,182,095 

Totals, Liabilities to the Public......... 3, 215,503,098) 2,909,530, 263) 2,741,554, 219) 2,546,149, 789 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 


Capital paideupt sarees eae dee ee 137, 269, 085 144, 560, 874 144, 674, 853 144,500, 000 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 150, 636, 682 160, 639, 246 162,075,000 162,000,000 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders...... 287,905,767) 305,290,120) 366,749,853) 306,500,000 
Grand Totals, Liabilities................ 3,503,408, 865) 3,214, 730,383) 3,048,304, 073} 2,852, 649, 789 


Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—As an index of the course of banking 


business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security - 


of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 


Bank deposits (the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security followed by the deposit 
of the proceeds of a loan) are also of considerable importance, and, on account of 
their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of business 
done at any time. Actual deposits of cash (mainly deposits payable after notice 
or on a fixed day) are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the 
granting of loans. i 


Tables 13 and 14, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1928 to 1932. 
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13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1928-32. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
: ; $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits by the public in 
Canada— 
Payable on demand.......... 677,467,295} 696,387,381 622,895,347] 578,604,394] 486,270, 764 
Payable after notice or on a 
HOU GAY Eat het ences 1,496, 608,451) 1,479,870,058} 1,427,569, 716) 1,437,976, 749] 1,376,325, 128 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
Wanadacos.<t2<een i A Spi fe 372,452,532] 418,138,374) 390,408,559] 332,902,489] 312,293,297 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 64,066,587} 102,352,044 75, 742,965 73,351, 113 81, 750, 341 
Totals, Deposits........ 2, 610,594,865) 2,696, 747,857] 2,516, 611,587) 2,422, 834,828] 2, 256, 639, 536 


14.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1928~32. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada......... 253,488,198] - 267,271,438] 226,725,099] 170,185,313} 117,224,745 
Call and short loans elsewhere 
than ini Cansda cn sc s.coseee: 267,352, 621 301, 091, 053 187, 706, 019 108, 574, 302 84, 227,574 
Current loans in Canada!....... 1, 252,556, 650} 1,435,992,094) 1,386,070,540| 1,241,571,349| 1,162,649, 273 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
MSSNANAL St hte lcc feck 261, 943, 962 248, 367, 887 238, 954, 152 205, 382, 064 171,861, 621 
Loans to Governments......... 29,569, 721 19,002, 655 17,491, 292 29, 072,924 34,386, 120 
Overdue debts................. 7,492,476] | MOLE Oe 7, 650, 644 9,302,525 12,317,980 
Totals, Loans........... 2,072,403, 628) 2,279, 247,504) 2,064,597, 746] 1, 764,088,477) 1,582, 667,313 


1Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 


Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or general liabilities of 
a bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves a bank finds 
it expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion: Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
These are: (1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favorite call loan market); and (3) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 15. In Table 16, the ratio 
to net liabilities of each element of the reserves is shown. 
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15.—Bank Reserves in Detail and Total 
Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly 
Cash Due from— 
Specie, Call and 
Dominion Bones Short Loans 
Calendar Year. Notes and Behks Sleate hobe elsewhere 
Foreign . th th : All O t id than in 
Currencies.! ene a big Canada. 
United Canada and Banks. 
Kingdom. the United 
Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
190 Lea a Sacer SRR See et 32,088, 501 5,598,939 12, 811,524 18, 410, 463 40, 620, 238 
LO02 an aa he ee 35,478,598 6,598, 159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46, 162, 659 
1903 sc:usces oescaeeeenrneatetteeer es te 42,510,574 5, 638, 954 14, 192, 232 19, 831, 186 38, 025, 662 
1904 Or ae ese eee 50,307,871 7,523, 615 16,817,357 24,340, 972 41,212,007 - 
L9OD Sy ee a Blah aMy one 56, 590, 323 9, 960, 560 19, 201, 939 29, 162,499 51,452, 955- 
TQOGRR ahr erere eat ee eee 61, 287,581 8,877,979 16, 801, 119 25, 679,098 59,363, 639 
LOOT Te ack ae nes 70,550, 520 6,027, 157 15,363, 728 21,390, 885 52,907,513 
TSOS % eecgrsceb cen there terete 80, 654, 276 9,828, 186 30,822,761 40, 650, 947 60, 764,075 
1909 ars aerate eet Oe 95,558,461 10,311, 864 31,779, 144 42,091,008 119, 728, 263 
aH atc PNR Sy Mg at rae 104, 735, 696 18, 892, 833 28,301, 602 47,194, 435 112,777,580 
LOD LO ie. 2 eee se eae 120, 146, 690 21,122,092 29, 695, 985 50, 818,077 91,097, 704 
DOD iorceteecnctusssd/ exe Soothe eae ahornesere oe 132,853, 405 21,338,926 28, 894, 103 50, 233, 029 105,718,070 
LY) Riek PEA ee Ciackeaeie Sameer. 135, 267, 623 13,329, 642 28, 238 , 329 41,567,971, 98, 608, 615 
LE eee es STs ee ee ee on? 2 159,775, 124 12, 230, 533 36, 932,958 49,163,491 112, 4388, 696 
LOLS eo, Ue cee one Ee 200, 113,021 20, 824, 559 43,781,939 64, 606, 498 118, 896, 692 
TOLG Ree e.g hie eae cen nes oe 207,797, 164 24,025,192 72, 923, 228 96, 948, 420 164, 786, 760 
UPC ems seats ate Mets oe tae cone 210, 475, 400 17, 885, 648 53,021, 952 70,907, 600 157, 430, 643 
LOU SRG 545... Puen, Oy eee 256, 656, 174 10, 973, 606 47,419,961 58, 393, 567 162, 233, 308 
tS) CY tic AR ete Pah RR 257, 429, 889 12,359, 426 50, 904, 693 63, 264, 119 163, 227, 204 
1920°98, £55. So cite Sem, eet ee 259, 462,332 17, 669, 923 62, 100, 182 79,770, 105 200,098,050 
A psa eae a ek emma Pail cp 255, 474, 332 12, 857, 830 60.885, 266 73, 743,096 172,137,325 
NE ere clare ee 251,169,892 | 10,309,844 | 87,972,048 | 98,281,892 | 178, 457,564 
JIE Finene eeatene at calor din earialin LY ae 234,501,513 8,090,470 54,358, 289 62, 448, 759 198, 047,516 
LDA reaches ad Mone econ 235, 743,196 7,819, 605 66,701, 920 74,521,525 181, 705, 220 
LO DB eine icles ee ee 230,011, 447 8,583,316 59,921,935 68,505, 251 225,461, 687 
HULA 8 Pl. Se MOR 214, 182,302 11,520, 189 59, 261, 609 70, 781, 798 250, 080, 998 
1027, ESET EE, Seer eres 210, 433, 492 9,790,411 61,793,595 71,584, 006 268, 536,339 
928 Sse sprds age cats Sak tie ee Soe: 216, 287,938 6, 874, 338 67,531,596 74, 405, 934 267,352, 621 
O29 Eee pelt cee rane te arene: 221,479,645 4,826,444 86,178,585 91,005, 029 301,091, 053 
IEE eee aS ea Gomer 210, 660, 988 6, 835, 485 94,240,248 | 101,075,733 187, 706,019 
LOBES coo rc uageper eave Peele 198, 204, 732 4,503, 753 97,749,022 | 102,252,775 108,574, 302 
TOS ZR Sse ge Sore tear, Cee nrc ee ee 200, 978, 637 9,383,994 97,999,358 | 107,383,352 84, 227,574 


1Does not include ‘‘Deposits with the Minister of Finance for security of the note circulation’’ of insolvent 
banks, nor ‘‘Deposits in the Central Gold Reserves’’, instituted in 1913 as a reserve against additional bank- 


note circulation. 
Table 11. 


The average amounts of these deposits during each of the latest four years are shown in 


BANK RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


Net Liabilities, calendar years, 1991-32. 


returns in each year. 


Dominion 
and 
Provincial 
Government 
Securities. 


Total. 


Total 
Reserves.} 


Figures for 1892-1900 were given on pp. 872-873 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


11,331,385 
9,804,998 
11, 186, 607 
10,705, 202 


8,833, 627 
9,360, 614 
9,546,760 
9,522,743 


11,653,798 
14,741,621 
10, 637,580 
9,388,968 


9,995, 237 
11, 697, 603 
12,814,898 
29,717,007 


131,078,854 
162, 821,026 
214,621, 625 
120,356,255 


166, 688, 146 
198, 826,031 
242,292,315 
314,099, 097 


358,344,887 
343,595, 936 
324,580,796 
333 , 837, 004 


341,744,572 
316, 196,343 
454,386,965 
489,709, 241 


Securities. 
Canadian 
Municipal, 
British, Railway 
Foreign and and 
Colonial other 
Public Bonds. 
Securities. 
$ $ 
13,031,176 30,440,258 
14, 487, 633 34,859,390 
14, 896,472 37,800, 898 
15,560, 146 38,779,477 
18,820,985 39,974,520 
20,460, 625 41,125,898 
21,198,817 41,239,589 
19, 788, 937 42,651,006 
21, 707,363 50,783,614 
21,696, 987 56, 194, 734 
22,848,170 60, 909, 240 
22,586,119 64, 080, 763 
23,183,161 70, 713,075 
22,707, 738 68, 636, 267 
31,553,091 74,020,538 
117, 902, 686 68,386, 482 
183,341,125 58,958, 908 
252,936,568 56,103,418 
256,270, 715 54,429,301 
210, 826,991 48,031,228 
156,552,503 45,728,878 
90,131,491 43, 208, 758 
112, 642,627 46, 857, 264 
135,597,860 52,864,890 
147,563 , 292 59,597,468 
127,765,375 61,455, 745 
133,314, 843 63,075, 762 
124, 996, 823 62,784,381 
104,309, 024 52,961,542 
101,585,131 53,856, 068 
154, 829, 056 65,141,210 
150,891,599 55,157,961 


$ 


54,802,819 
59,152,021 
63, 883 , 972 
65,044, 825 


67, 629, 132 
70,947,137 
71,985, 166 
71,962, 686 


84,144,775 


~ 92,633,342 


94,394,990 
96,055, 850 


103,891,473 
103,041, 608 
118,388,527 
216,006,175 


373,378, 887 
471,861,012 
525,321, 641 
379,214,474 


368, 969, 527 
332, 166, 280 
401,792, 206 
502,561, 847 


565,505,647 
532,817,056 
520,971,402 
522,628, 208 


499,015, 138 
471,637,542 
674,357, 232 
695, 758, 801 


145,322,021 
160,911, 236 
164,251,394 
180,905,675 


204, 834,909 
217,277,455 
216, 834, 084 
254,031,984 


341,522,507 
357,341,003 
356,457, 461 
384,860,354 


379,329, 682 
424,418,919 
502,004, 738 
685,538,519 


812,192,530 
949,144,061 
1,009, 242,583 
918,544,961 


870,324, 280 
860, 073,353 
896,789,994 
994,531,788 


1,089, 484,032 
1, 067,862,154 
1,071,525, 239 
1,080,674, 701 


1,112,590, 865 

971,080, 282 
1,083,389,041 
1,088,348, 364 


903 
Total Calendar 
Net Year. 
Liabilities 2 
$ 
405, 915746812. toon eee 1901 
AST 052000 lsveu erect 1902 
A89. 4393031- ce eee ane 1903 
584, 147 ASI ltteer 1904 
DID O21 2OsIe caeuene ae 1905 
6841857650) eee. eere 1906 
18:6 005039 emer oeta ee 1907 
C26 AAS! GG eens ree ee 1908 
844, 0980721 550. ot 1909 
QUA Tolelolllmancce cee 1910 
LOTS D SG eae ee 1911 
ASM UPR ASW Afindcet’dl laiaiis > RUA Pichia 1912 
UVP ESE OT Se aah 1913 
LOL SiS AOUO Ton seen 1914 
[298018 2989! cence Se slack 1915 
1975207438686 o eee ee 1916 
LET QOARSOIG See eke eas 1917 
2 OU 30 tei hbo aeseselets arc crete 1918 
2° 363044 015 ene eee ce 1919 
2, GOS; Vol ntO4 | nye panes 1920 
OT OVaT 40a tO Ol lon ene cree 1921 
Dod OO CL COG letras aura, 1922 
DD AO DOG le aac elec ee 1923 
Arsene wer (ON TLD LS Acero cana cee 1924 
2 O90) L047 00 lemeeiete ciety ake 1925 
DNAS IS 015.1 OUl ae. cee 1926 
DiGLO UDO RODS |e eee ota ene 1927 
2 880; 242,999 |e ends oes 1928 
BOG 2; 644 OOO emmercrres 6 ars 1929 
2a700; 106<452|eeeseicae 1930 
2626/0922 Oo Olea. adie oe 1931 
DAS 9DSOOT A. . Feeekie ven 1932 


2Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 10, 


the items ‘‘Notes of other banks’’, ‘‘Cheques on other banks’’, and 


“Loans to other banks in Canada, 


secured, including bills rediscounted’’, which reprezent indebtedness within the system and are counter- 
balanced by credits within the system. 
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16.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities,! calendar years 1901-32. 


Note.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the twelve monthly returns in 
each year given in the preceding table. Figures for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 874 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. 


Call and Percentage 

Cush eet Short Loans F of Total 

Calendar Year. 2 elsewhere Securities. Reserves 

on hand. outside Pa sages to.wer 
of Canada. Canada. Liabilities. 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

TO OU rackeccateot tele tains Gain 8-0 4-5 10-0 13-5 36-0 
[902% Shea. «oo eeao ce Stee aaeee 7-9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35:6 
OOS ee 5S sikey eer eras caer 8-9 4-0 7:7 13-0 33-6 
TOOL GAT spats hic eer er aera tee 9-4 4-5 7-7 12-1 33-7 
NOOR Mewiatee tease corte ic ae ae 9-5 4-9 8:6 11-3 34-3 
MOOG eos «sce ON ies oe aes Dee 8-9 ol “8-7 10-4 31-7 
TOOT See navies ante aah a ee eee 9-5 2-9 7-2 9-7 29-3 
OOS eG sisainet ete eee 11-1 5-5 8-3 9-9 34-8 
1 G09 sce ken < cet Rites Sees es 11-3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
TOTO Aeon: aoe kecter hae eee 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
LOTT kates ester Scorn aes 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
AU Coe eae «x0 Oe ES a Se 11-3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32-5 
NOUR eR cree ade to OMENS RSMO te 1ds1 3°4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
AB sana ER: Bet caeet Salle ea 12-8 3°9 9-0 8-2 33°9 
LOWS Biereeee Aas en ee ee ed 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 38-7 
LOUG Ate corre teste heme Ae ae 13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
LOWT be ccs why cd dee ee ee 11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
AES eee Sed neti PRs Fete ene A 12-4 2-8 7:8 22-8 45-8 
ODO) ees antec arene Pan Ae ecerls 10-9 2-7 6-9 22-2 42-7 
1920 ee oe RE eee 9-9 3-1 onda, 14-5 35-2 
Oi crate haa NO ee 10-7 3-1 7-2 (15-4 386-4 
1 Lo ae RRR © Se ny Re ire euky 8 11-3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
LOD BR Rusa d none menee ee eee. 10-6 2-8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
UP eer te, Ce ee ee eh ae ae 19-2 3-2 7-9 21-7 43-0 
DD peak coc sae Peo 9-6 2-9 9-4 23-6 45-5 
TOG ee ie Se.ccg Wie. oot. Geter RE aR 8-6 2-8 10-1 21-5 43-0 
LOD ee ae ctee OH eer a one 8-0 cir 10-3 19-9 40-9 
AOS kc ere ates cS ee hee 7°5 2-6 9-3 18-1 37:5 
PO DOREY, hon. cons oe ears ee rea 7-2 2-9 9-8 16-3 36-3 
TOS OR me caeiese cohen Gets ak ners 7-6 3:7 6-8 17-0 35-1 
AOS Tie Aloe chee eee oe Occ otrae 7°5 3°9 4-1 25-7 41-2 
19320 eke aicce Mero ee ee 8-2 +44 3:4 28-4 44-4 


1See Table 15 for actual amounts of reserves and net liabilities. 


Subsection 2.—The Individual Chartered Banks of Canada.! 


During the period from 1881 to 1901, the number of chartered banks doing 
business in Canada under the Bank Act remained almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 
1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century there has been in banking, 
as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of banks having dropped to 
25 in 1913 and to 10 in December, 1932. That this has been far from involving a 
curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, which shows the development 
of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 17, which compares the number 
of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, showing a growth from 
123 at Confederation to 4,083 inclusive of sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1930. Since 
then, owing to the shrinkage in commercial activities as a result of the depression, 
some unprofitable branches have been closed and the total has declined to 3,772, 
exclusive of 163 branches and agencies in other countries at Dec. 31, 1932. 

Table 18 gives the number of branches of the various banks, by provinces, 
as at Dec. 31, 1932, while Table 19 contains the statistics of branches of Canadian 


iRevised by Henry T. Ross, Secretary, Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
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banks doing business outside of Canada, an extension of Canadian banking (more 
especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which proceeded very rapidly 
in the War and early post-war period, rising to a total of 206 in 1921. Since then 
this number has gradually declined to 163 branches and sub-agencies in 1932. 


17.—Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 
1868, 1992, 1995, 1916, 1920, 1926, 1929-32. 


Province. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1916.1 | 1920.1 | 1926.1} 1929.1 | 1930.1 | 1931.1] 19321, 
No No No No. No No. No No No No 

Pibisiand: 35: - ) 10 17 41 28 28 28 28 28 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 111 169 134 138 138 138 138 
New Brunswick. . 4 35 49 82 121 101 102 102 101 100 
Quebeeyes. Bae. 1 y 137 196 784 1,150 1,072 1,169 1,183 1,176 1,131 
@ntarion v5.0.8 100 349 549 1,154 1,586 1,326 1,396 1,409 1,400 Weok 
Manitoba........ - 52 95 200 349 224 239 239 222 202 
Saskatchewan.... - - ~ 413 591 427 462 447 394 361 
Albertass. 222)... - 30 87 247 424 269 308 304 278 251 
British Columbia Z 46 A) 187 242 186 223 229 229 206 
WAMSODG& atlan cote = = 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 

Totals....... 123 449 1,145 3,198 4,676 3,720 4,069 4,083 3,970 3,772 

| 


1Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


18. 


Number of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each 
Province and in Other Countries as at Dec. 31, 1932. 


Nore.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 616 in 1932, including 2 in ‘‘Other 


Countries’’. 
New 
Bank. eS ae pens * Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. Manitoba, 
wick 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

KAO WLOUAECA Ley, giciiolec Mbt sas ue dee 1 14 13 120 216 36 
PS AMNOU IN OVE SCOURS: ciocicicidioiaias se 6 ele as 9 36 37 23 134 7 
Wesel Re LL OLONUOMe Ls eal cccr ts 3c cls ais wlolaiale - - - 15 104 12 

Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 4 ~ 13 107 14 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 7 19 6 67 300 43 
POV oak OF Cama de oi ocs.c0 vee caer 6 62 22 82 258 72 
| YORERETELTO) (11 B70 LoS ee - 1 8 99 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... - - - 213 15 8 
Imperial Bank.of Canada... ......... ane - = - 4 122 8 

Barclays Bank (Canada) .......60. 000065 - - - 1 1 - 
ROGAN Abe as case sess 27 131 92 640 1,258 198 

hetieat. British Other 
Bank. ad Peon Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. | Count- Total. 
hy eal bia. ries. 
: No No. No No. No. No. 

RATE OF NEON USCA setts ord aavco tah os /cheiers oh 51 55. 52 2 13 573 
SSK GE INOV EO COIR. Gs on6 66 cod Gav cua 22 9 6 - 39 322, 
Reread OLOMO cas ie a oo cisrec Poke « a egeieie 27 13 9 - ~ 180 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - - - - - 13& 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ 91 67 65 2 15 682 
voyal-pank of'Ganads..) sitesi. s ceed 118 68 55 - 91 829 
Pipanimonrsen keate. oc ol es foo cen e hot 4 5 4 - He 135 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... 7 6 - - 1 250 
Imperial Bank of Canada.............;.. 39 23 12 - - 208 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..............++ - - = = - 2 
POUAIS He ewsts: RoAGaSGar 359 246 203 4 161 3,319 
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19.—Number of Branches of each of the Ganadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec. 31, 1932. 


Bank and Location. Branches. Bank and Location. Branches. 
No. No. 
The Bank of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Commerce—conc. 
Newfoundland ati. cc0 calis taint 51 SouthvAIn ChiGd saecia..cee nanos ei ere 1 
Pmigland ficcws teacmce voceee ee hee 2 St. Pierre and Miquelon................ 1 
LT eee ee nS ee 1 |The Royal Bank of Canada— 
UmitedeStates ors. sere ty ca rene fern 3 Newfoundlandiin.. .comsowacet ee ene 5 
INVEST COs series Rone VC trae eGR Eee 2 England: ot Sees cu cere Sas eee cen atee: 2 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— British Weest.Indiests... . cee esa eclee iff 
INewround land bac mace andes keas sere 12 United States ts... ae. cece oe eee 1 
EO Tio) tt Chl erces a decanter Roemer tries 1 Cubaivess2rkee vet tot dee ore 29 
British Wesb-indies vs .ioh adhe >steaettoe. 12! Porto Rico} ete Me. 24.5 ees eee 12 
United: States: : 2 ies idee anon ceeerrce ¢ 3 Hrancenauxiliary) cn.cecetast cee nee 1 
Ciba 8 ee ot Bh. RS 8 Spam 2Oe Pee ee oe Bee 1 
Porto lRrco-ete. te... ee. dose eee, & Central and South America............ 29 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce— The Dominion Bank— 
Newfoundland §.06s.i.e hic te Seles 2 Fine landite... ccc Set, cong enes ethene testers 1 
inc landiee.a. beeen aa ts. de 1 WnitedkS tates: 2e.e..2k tom. s oemeon coker 1 
British West Indies ...:4- fam... gades 3 |/Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
United States ee ..hdete nce ee Reece 5 i rAancese 0 cee. EOS Hee ino onto Oe 1 
Cubs & Rg ee a a ee 1 ———-_— 
IMGXICO Ds oe cathe M Actes cesce 1 Totaly te cte aoe eee: 1612 


1Hixclusive of one sub-agency. Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 


Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. So far as individual banks are concerned, indeed, the changes 
resulting from this era of amalgamations are apt to render the figures incomparable 
over a period of years. During the six years covered by Table 20, however, the 
Bank of Montreal, the Royal Bank, the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Bank of Toronto, 
the Banque Provinciale du Canada, and the Dominion Bank have not been 
affected by the tendency toward absorptions, and the maintenance of the net 
profits of these banks is excellent evidence of their sound management and of the 
resistance of the country to depression. 


20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended 1927-32. 


1927. 1928. ; 1929. 
Bank. ~———— —— $$ |] 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c $ pic’ $ p.c. 

Bank of Montreal........... 5,299,887 12+2 | 5,847,327 | 1242] 7,070,892 1242 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 2,365,320 16 2,535,519 16 Qi, Ue 16 
Bankof Toronto... 4. .6..2- 1,165,432 12+1 1,264,971 12+1 1,453, 436 12+1 
Banque Provinciale du Can- 

CMD cars whe oe, ERs ae OMe SE 508, 608 0) 534,248 9 551,022 9 
Canadian Bankof Commerce| 3,726,910 12+1] 3,964,482 12+1 1} 5,066,229 12-1 
Royal Bank of Canada....::| 5,370,146 12+2 | 5,881,254 12+2) 7,145,137 12+2 
Dominion Bank............. 1,328,496 12+1] 1,408,088 12+1]| 1,522,809 12+] 
Standard Bank of Canada!.. 821,886 12 917,658 12 = = 
Banque Canadienne Natio- : 

NAO. teeth tec beh ecton 903,201 10 946,065 10 1,053, 100 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,383,282 12+1 1,459,472 12+1 1,561,562 12+1 
Weyburn Security Bank?.... 64, 986 ih 54,387 7 88,147 7 
Barclays Bank (Canada)3... - - - - = = 


Totals, Net Profits....... 22,938, 154 ~ | 24,813,471 — | 28,223,451 ec 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 907. 
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20.—Net Profit of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended 1927-32—concluded. 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
Bank. —— 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 

$ p.c. $ pic: $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 6,519,031 12+2 | 5,386,380 12 4,663,100 11 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 2,535, 643 16 2,579, 802 16 2,303,434 15 
Bank of Toronto............ 1,339,872 12+1] 1,168,915 12 1,044,393 11 
Banque Provinciale du Can- 

Fis EAE geek aAa mie eae 511,457 f ) 467,440 9 454,659 83 
Canadian Bank of Commerce} 5,378,423 12+1 4,774,923 12 4,279,424 11 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 6,572,627 12+-2 5,468,327 12 4,861,849 11 
Dominion Bank............. 1,409, 747 12+1 1,322,287 12 1,179,931 11 
Standard Bank of Canadal.. ~ - - - - - 
Banque Canadienne Natio- ; 

a) Dd Aes cone dahe nce cee eae 1,024,702 10 1,001,940 10 972,075 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada...} 1,424,081 12+1 1,328, 864 “12 1,205,335 113 
Weyburn Security Bank?.... = = = = — = 
Barclays Bank (Canada)... - - - = - 

Totals, Net Profits....... 26, 715,583 — | 23,478,878 -— | 20,964, 200 - 


1A bsorbed by the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Nov. 3, 1928. 
2A bsorbed by Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 
: ce bank, which opened in September, 1929, had reported no profits or dividends up to the end 
re) : 


In Tables 21 and 22 will be found statistics showing the positions of the indi- 
vidual chartered banks on Dec. 31, 1982. 


21.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1932. 


Current Deposit in | United States 
Bank Gold and Dominion Central and other Due from 
$ Subsidiary Notes. Gold Foreign other Banks. 
Coin. Reserves. Currencies. 
$- $ $ $ $ 
BANGOR MLONETODNE. ic, «a ance scien 17,847,895 57,412,954 3,000, 000 310,459 48,602,348 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 9,829, 480 19, 656, 293 1,250,000 1,382,316 15, 223, 669 
Banksoy Loronto: 3. f5¢ seeds ee. 385,151 7,493,710 630, 866 17,461 7,676,757 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 232,292) 432,992 = 19,165 3, 718,999 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 10, 662,402 24, 888,508 8,000,000 596, 508 33, 043, 602 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 12,271,299 26,005,333 3,000, 000 15,498,517 74,324,245 
Wonvnion Bank's... Foose. ss 624,979 11,853, 104 400,000 37,825 8,325,472 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 945,468 1,203,912 2,000, 000 54,864 5,458,779 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 452, 602 4,138,472 1,600,866 23 , 432 8,537,710 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 11,526 96,001 - 744 4,650, 608 
OCQIS see eee ones 53,263,0941 153,181,279! 19,881,7323 17,941,291! 209,562,184 
Loans and Discounts. 
oni Call Current Call and Total 
Bank, Securities. Loans Loans Current Loans Assets.? 
in in outside 
Canada Canada.! of Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. | 282,666,795 4,093,474 264,865,104 44,689,367| 752,033,788 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 75, 188,979 13,057,297 96, 682,664 15,838,460 265,084,712 
Bank. ol Toronto0..cc.. 2.6.3 503 37,397, 783 4,730,961 46,085,159 - 109,416,518 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 16,828,179 4,694,450 16,870, 942 - 46,515,149 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. . 147,929,913 29,442,953 224,965,445 43,425,560} 562,552,081 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 121.293, 976 27,565,362] 258,849,936) 137,263,958] 726,641,027 
Dominion Bank... 6.8 600508 ot 29,983,261 8,023,517 53,644,901 1,829,899 122,917,038 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 35, 108, 278 5,947,105 73,017,487 105,621 132,751,867 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 31,307,152 5,635,670 67,533,445 - 127,422,384 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 547,699 13,600 1,352,089 - 6,752,349 
Totals. Ata 778, 252,015' 103,204,389! 1,103,867,172: 243,152,865! 2,852,086,913 


iIncludes loans to the Dominion Government, to Provincial Governments and to cities, towns, munici- 


palities and school districts. 
notes. 


\ 


2Includes other assets. 


3$11,081,732 in gold, the remainder being Dominion 
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226 Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1932. 
‘ Due to 
Rest or Notes Dominion Letters 
Bank. Capital Reserve in and to of Credit 
(paid up). Fund. Circulation. | Provincial | Outstanding. 
Governments. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. 36, 000, 000 38,000, 000 32,327,903 21,169,173 6,214,105 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 12,000,000 24,000, 000 11,079,008 8,176,901 4,834,757 
Bank of Torontonsee. ea. . 6,000, 000 9,000, 000 5,794,424 1,993,597 663,812 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 4,000,000 1,500,000 3,528, 788 673 , 443 11,798 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 30,000, 000 30,000,000 22,811,824 11, 291,719 11,011,724 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 35,000,000 35,000,000 28,937,990 16,260,407 17,714,691 
Dominion Bank) e ee 7,000,000 9,000,000 5, 832, 230 4,685,977 1,250,393 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 7,000, 000 7,000,000 8,950, 959 3,018,272 244,223 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 7,000,000 8,000, 000 7,555, 853 4,350, 716 673,591 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 500, 000 500, 000 255,745 420,918 15,776 
WTotals.c2 144,500,000} 162,000,000) 127,074,824 72,041,123 42, 634.870 
Deposits. 
(eae Due to Total 
Bank. Demand Notice Outside other Liabilities .1 
in in of Banks. 
Canada. Canada. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Bank of Montreal.............. 128,369,196; 393,332,899 73,615,105 10,428,379) 750,233,813 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 28,230,878) 132,355,345 34,366,448 5,149,052] 264,335,892 
Bank of/@oronto- cm. cess een. sk 21,306, 509 60, 625, 680 - 1,490,451 108,574, 736 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 3,907,009 31,358, 638 - 31,459 46,118,408 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. . 102, 723,479 287,089,114 46,967, 202 11,567,094 560, 500, 330 
Royal Bank of Canada........ 113,717,940 258, 243, 690 170,536,362 24,125,020 725,074,089 
Dominion Bank............... 28, 130,428 61,350, 952 1,893, 288 1,522,038 122, 606, 264 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 16, 767, 968 80,054, 064 1,346, 689 936, 423 132,327,159 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 21,980, 688 72,306,113 - Bel lOsO40 126, 234,902 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 1,078, 672 803 , 620 ~ 3,093,195 6,751,930 
Motals..jccncBic sesh 466, 212, 767| 1,377,520,113| 328,725,094 61,118, 454] 2,842,757, 5238 


\JIncludes other liabilities. 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables follow which may 
be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. ‘The first, showing 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserves, assets and liabili- 
ties of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments to noteholders and depositors. 
In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in 


full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 36 banks 
which were incorporated with other institutions from 1867 to 1932. 
23. 
Paid to— 
Name cris EE ee Liabili- | 4 ssets Motel eames 
‘ ae Age ; und. ties. : ote- | Depos- 
Suspension. | Capital. holders] ees 
$ $ $ $ p.e p.c 
Commercial Bank of N.B.. — 1868} 600,000 - 671,420) 1,222,454 100 100 
Bank of Acadiat isch ci. ‘| April, 1873 100, 000 - 106,914; 218,346 = = 
Metropolitan Bank........... Oct. 1876} 800,170 - 293,379 779,225 100 100 
Meéchanies Bank. °.. 02... May, 1879} 194,794 - 547,288] 721,155 573 574 
Bank of Liverpool............ Oct., 1879} 370,548 - 136,480} 207,877 100 068/17 
Consolidated Bank of Canada. ae ns 1879} 2,080,920 — | 1,794,249) 3,077,202 100 100 
Stadacona Bank.............. July, 1879} 991,890 = 341,500] 1,355,675 100 100 
Bank of Prince Ed. Island.. iNoys 28, 1881 120, 000 45,000! 1,108,000! 953,244 593 594 


For footnote see end of table, p. 909. 
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23.—Bank Insolvencies in Canada since 1867—concluded. 


: Paid to— 
Mane D P aa pr cee Liabili- ——____ 
Suspension. | Capital. und. ties. Assets. Ce ae Tepes: 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
Exchange Bank of Canada....|Sept., 1883} 500,000} 300,000) 2,868,884] 3,779,493 100 663 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

anna. ae eee tae ee. Mar., 1887 321,900 60,000} 1,409,482) 1,825,993 100 102 
Pictom Bank Metts. oe ce ie sis Sept., 1887 200, 000 - 74,364 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada....|Aug., 1887) 241,101 50,000} 1,031,280} 1,310,675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada...... Nov., 1887 500, 000 45,000) 2,631,378] 3,231,518 100 992 
Peteral bank so2 ss sine eee Jan., 1888] 1,250,000 150,000] 3,449,499} 4,869,113 100 100 
Commercial Bank .of Mani- 

CD) 0S hacen SE I et ed June 30, 1893 552,650 50,000) 1,341,251) 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple............ July 15, 1895} 1,200,000 600,000} 7,761,209) 9,533,537 100 754 
Banque Ville-Marie........... July 25, 1899 479, 620 10,000} 1,766,841] 2,267,516 100 174 
Bank of Yarmouth.........<. Mar. 6, 1905 300,000 35,000 388, 660 723 , 660 100 100 
Ontario Banks es. sss e535 Oct. 13, 1906) 1,500,000 700,000) 15, 272,271) 15, 920,307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada?...JJan. 18, 1908] 3,000,000 — 116,174, 408)19, 218, 746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean.......... April 28, 1908 316,386 10,000 560, 781 326, 118 100 304 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe..... Jan. 24, 1908 Bol, Zoo 75,000} 1,172,630} 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank........... Mar. 10, 1910 200, 000 55,000 549, 830 818.271 100 100 

‘MPATTNOLS SOK |. +. ss 5 co Swtece < Dec. 19, 1910 567,579 - | 1,997,041] 2,616, 683 100 Nil 
Bank of Vancouver........... Dec. 14, 1914 445,188 - 912,137] 1,532, 786 100 2 
Home Bank of Canada....... Aug. 17, 1923! 1,960,591 550, 000119 , 678, 747127, 434, 709 -100 2 


1 This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. Some of its notes were redeemed on its 
re-opening for a few days. The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several thou- 
sand dollars worth of the notes which it held. 2? Liquidation incomplete. * This bank never suspended 
payment. The bank which took over its branches assumed all liabilities to depositors. Some years 
later, for technical purposes, the original bank was put into insolvency. 


24. 

Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 
WSAD ROL MONET Oy occ ress ngs. ciate tote sre seo ohne Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S.............- Aug. 13, 1903 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S..............05. June 27, 1905 
Ontariosbante he See cs te ee te aie tek ees ote Oct. 138, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick.............. April 15, 1907 
Bank-of British North America,....4.....3 5. Oct. 12, 1918 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada.............e00+5: Mar. 20, 1922 
MolsoniseBanket tis aaa yiest ck Stickle saat Jan. 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.............. Gore: Bamlore snes ee Le ARE ea May 19, 1870 
Bank of British:Columbia, oi. J... see's ce Dec. 31, 1900 
HalitaxsBankingiCormas':.. arcccuriess ek «odes = we May 30, 1903 
Merchants bank Of ote Petrie... acentetiegs.c0s. oo May 31, 1906 
Bastem:Fownships Bank Seis inte tiles Feb. 29, 1912 
BAK Ol ELAM COM, sae seco et ses lcluccs aos es eels Dec. 31, 1923 
Standaraibank ok Canadaics..: - owed asec Nov. 38, 1928 
AIS Of ING VA SCOULE: «scores <2 cicfte wastacrenorets Unione ankyoteh, lor baeatte cree cewtn foe. «tates Oct. 1, 1883 
Bank of New Brunswick ..nc.5.<s+s 4s oes ne Feb. 15, 1913 
The Metropolitan Bank...............2.00000: Nov. 14, 1914 
: icherBankot Ottawa soc 4 cae ee eee le heat April 30, 1919 
Royal Bank-ot Canada.iis.:..scc cas oc ekee Wntonsbankiof Halifax giv. toss coene sccm meee Nov. i 1910 
(bradens: bank oC anad dra), oc.no%. see ape eae Sept. 38, 1912 
UC DEC ASAI soya coe salons sal valent aretera, oe Jan. 2, 1917 
Northern Crowniban ky... cos cso. ow. vee seis sate July 2, 1918 
Union Bank of:@anadagnwssus.). ofsa82ee eeeee Aug. 31, 1925 
dmperin tank of Cannda....:.:...-.+--+<. INGAS RPA ISUTICO GAD 0 a.) \onc ares yee. ke ie eee June 21, 1875 
The Weyburn Security Bank.................. May 1, 1931 
Banguerd Hochelagat osc to wssyen « leis eels Ange, NAtION AIO iors iota ceysid ep oaaiat cinadl lease April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick................... Summerside Bank pri assets. aaa. aavenionine Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada..............-- Merchants: Banko. cess car oe tee er eo eee Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada...............0+- June 1, 1868 
Onion, Bamkool MAAK. «scence vs 2 Fee ee. Commercial Bank of Windsor.............-... Oct. 31, 1902 
MiorunernGrowil Dank <. 2. sas cation eiiaoe ass ache Northern: Banks. o sactatakenaclaec teeta +e July 2, 1908 
Crow Bank of: Canad aise crce:scsustsccuy cate ois oipeisa July 2, 1908 
Union Bank of Canada..... “ee ey Cts ence Be United: Himipirenb atic at acne. steed «+0 elcieejwe- 3d Mar. 31, 1911 
ome Bank of Canadas... cs cccses <olhe ace La Banque Internationale du Canada.......... April 15, 1913 
Standard Bank of Canada..............-..- Western. Bank Of Canadg nt o.< «sietsesepeiaie ciwiovane o%o. Feb. 13, 1909 
Sterling Banlgof @anadass yo. dec. te. ct es nds Dec. 31, 1924 


1 The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
2 Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 
r 3 on Banque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Bank Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
ationale. 
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Subsection 3.—The Volume of Business Transacted through the Banks. 


In advanced industrial societies money is only “the small change of com- 
merce”. The great bulk of monetary transfers, particularly in the case of the 
larger transactions, is made through the banks. Thus it has been estimated that 
in the United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of the country 
were financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by the use of cheques. 
Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the cheques paid through the 
banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost complete record of the 
volume of business transacted, and thus of the business activity of the country. 


“Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid into their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were _ 
those of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891) and 
Winnipeg (1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. In recent 
years, owing to the reduction in the number of the banks through amalgamations, 
the proportion of the inter-bank transactions recorded by the clearing houses 
to the grand total of banking transactions has declined, and the place of total bank 
clearings as a measure of business has been taken by total bank debits—.e., the 
totals of cheques charged to accounts at all banks. The total bank debits at all 
branch banks situated in the clearing-house cities of Canada have been compiled 
for 1924 and subsequent years by the Canadian Bankers’ Association for the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, which has published the figures monthly and annually 
with interpretative analyses. Further, in order that an estimate might be made 
of the proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the 
total, the Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1929, 
the grand total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout 
the Dominion. The results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of 
Bank Debits for February, 1929, and showed that the aggregate of transactions 
outside the clearing-house cities was in January, 1929, 143 p.c. of the grand total 
in the clearing-house cities. The corresponding figures in the five economic areas © 
were as follows: Maritime Provinces 90-6 p.c., Quebec 6-1 p.c., Ontario 17-2 p.c., 
Prairie Provinces 18-6 p.c., British Columbia 14-3 p.c. Only in the Maritime Prov- 
inces does the total of bank debits in clearing-house cities appear to inadequately 
represent the grand total of business transactions throughout the whole area. 


Clearing-House Transactions.'—The following table shows for the years 
1928-32 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. These 
figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
hetween numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 


1 The following is a description of the operation of the Central Clearing Fund: Since the beginning of 
January, 1927, balances due to, or by each member of, the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
clearing houses, after they have been settled and declared by the clearing-house manager, are communi- 
cated daily (in the case of the three latter clearing houses by telegraph) to a trustee—The Royal Trust 
Company—in Montreal. Each bank maintains an account with the trustee to the credit of which 
Dominion notes are deposited. The trustee, on receipt of the daily advice, makes the appropriate credit - 
or debit entry in each account. In the usual course the trustee has made the entries and balanced the 
accounts for the day by 12 o’clock noon. Hach clearing bank is immediately notified of the state of its 
account; should the debits of the day on balance exceed the amount of Dominion notes in the possession 
of the trustee, the bank concerned must deliver, within an hour of notification, an amount of Dominion 
notes sufficient to give it a credit balance. Inasmuch as the four cities mentioned are the settlement points 
for the clearing-houses in their respective zones, practically the whole of the banking transactions of the 
country are adjusted daily in Montreal in the accounts kept by the trustee. 
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25.—Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1928-32. 


Clearing House. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
: Poa $ $ $ $ 

SOR kc are. » > 0.64 90! 38,724,824 35, 403 , 096 26,763,171 21,015,599 17,459, 229 
RR Marae tne sales ee 72,529,308 76,801,737 58,564, 628 48,891,417 39, 446, 268 
ee ee a ee 666,517,374) 697,716,733] 451,673,700) 319,987,617} 258,257,381 
OR eae ce ae 43,568,049 41,712,000 32,815, 670 27,388,592 22,190, 250 
PRRGIONLT Sie oes ooo ae 351,325,045) 358,961,724] 293,550,893) 237,843,012} 194,356,935 
a pS ce a ie ae 59, 588,926 54, 159, 627 43,543, 156 34,553,840 28,973,198 
eee ee 185,678,418} 197,539,723} 174,720,962) 150,986,615} 114,384,527 
LAU ys. oes + ak sw 6 adhe 337,852,407} 350,828,242} 310,976,401] 247,414,617) 190,818,400 
Ca Ree 46,174,085 46,688,914 44,029,362 35,357, 257 28, 834, 227 
Kitchener.......... Peart EHS ON 66, 254, 228 71,569, 948 63,410,494 52, 182,195 43,540,055 
COCR OPIGRS..3. he: ites Gh 2s airs 40,774,009 38, 164,110 29,064,557 20, 849,308 17, 287,271 
PIMOR eas Rese ere Ts Ole 180,871,281) 183,917,716} 168,047,076) 145,511,234) 127,365,483 
Medicine Hats: «iiss. >. 5025 » 26,616, 621 26,445,424 17,303, 187 12,319,717 9,648,413 
OPONCEN ii bane os 5 bes wis ales 49,385,815 53, 623 , 924 51,039, 289 38,911,582 35,040, 759 
MoRirORl Ara ks Oe 8,072, 843,473) 8,279,414,820) 6,917,957, 798] 5,773,473, 678) 3,971,576, 104 
Mose DAW oo, foe S eso hwo 73,000, 603 72,493,575 59,359, 874 37,751, 168 27,706,507 
New Westminster.............. 44,775,067 50, 789, 127 43,641,522 30,103,730 23,366, 543 
DUA WAE TD Re ee diss les 431,183,370} 443,895,304; 372,586,750) 323,349,845] 227,999,793 
COE DOP OUT Sue. oon So ews cs 48,837,555 51, 283, 226 47,113,834 38,026,819 30,253, 664 
PEMCO ADORE | 0s ei nies se ses 25, 131, 852 27,389, 869 22,887,338 19,749,381 14, 143,193 
MDUQROG ES ky Cenc whe uh 4 90 361,754,089] 375,097,842) 339,596,344) 285,294,714) 210,822,180 
Reena... BM ia sv sishate 312,089,797) 337,388,121) 252,351,215) 192,876,885) 176,858,737 
PME SORB Spit yh vi ee pwd eae wt 150,715,381) 152,472,005} 124,224,187) 115,510,903 85, 895, 057 
SSE el ez Vk NE ae ey ete 37,865,490 45,109,018 36,465,041 25, 489,715 19,670, 808 
ASK UUOON oi cate Gea yy pie ws! sstere 138,687,497) 146,354,851) 117,775,186 89, 784,777 73, 353 , 023 
PHOT DPOOKO ci. seats lee wand» 50, 673,178 54, 664, 846 45,958,551 37,092, 630 29, 246, 459 
en, Oo | hy Ree Soh Ee = 27, 208, 321 57,927,754 36,319, 007 24,215,334 
EROPOREO GY ao sdtee oie alee 7,674, 864,018] 7,721, 761,164) 6,036, 838,536) 5, 134,895,419) 4,071,710, 500 
VBNEORVE? cc iuess rs cei. 1,109,875, 640] 1,243,625,052} 994,131,725) 795,227,626) 637,132,962 
ME POGOTAGE ioe shes A soot she» Oo 134,095,845} 151,226,015} 125,397, 653 95, 261,092 70, 673, 038 
ie a one, 280,032,888} 298,142,566} 214,689,007) 150,917,406) 117,006,345 
WVUNIIDOR 2S et a as its OS ee 3,443, 151,986) 3,393,339,677| 2,517,469,597| 2,253, 265,522) 1,974,922, 067 

OCHS yas ne vase 2 24, 554, 938, 119125, 105, 188, 317/20, 091, 874, 458116, 827, 692, 919112, 914, 154, 719 


Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions—trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of another. 
They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer of value is made 
within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and the seller of values 
that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same bank” As the number 
of separate banks has in recent years been steadily diminishing through amalgama- 
tions, there being only 10 in December, 1932, as compared with 18 in 1928, inter- 
bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing proportion to the total of busi- 
ness transacted, a fact which goes far to explain the relative smallness of the increase 
in bank clearings from 1926 to 1929 and makes the extent of the subsequent decrease, 
as shown in Table 25, open to question. 


Bank Debits.—Since bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
of general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association the question of securing a record of bank debits, 7.e., of all 
cheques charged against accounts at all banks. The Bankers’ Association agreed 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the amount of 
cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing-house 
cities of Canada, -and the figures of cheques charged to accounts (bank debits) are 
given for the years 1928-32 in Table 26. The Weyburn Security Bank, which 
operated in southern Saskatchewan, voluntarily added a total of all cheques charged 
to accounts at all of its branches. 


It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank debits 
for 1932 decreased 40-6 p.c. as compared with those of 1928, while bank clearings 
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in the later year show a decrease of 47-4 p.c. The bank debits are a comparable — 


record for the five years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number 
of banks, are not a comparable record. 


26. Clearing-House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 
calendar years, 1928-32. 
Clearing-House Centre. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Maritime Provinces— $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifaxtt.1.% Sh: Oe tieaure okee 404,665,405) 425,487,760] 361,786,685’ 330,371,553) 257,989,295 
MOnCtOnt . 5. ase ekmen es eee bhe 91,313,729 99,597,577 101,018,427 87, 229, 007 73.548, 793 
SamtJohn. seeps ceseteesee ce 249,488,661 272,872,476 245,595, 665 234,942,909 187,632,726 
Totals 04.8.tenis coer 745,467,795 797,957, 813 708,350,777 652,543, 469 519,170,814 
Quebec— 
Montreal... atau tichiocs see 13, 962,318, 025/15, 558, 093, 739]12, 271,206,394] 9,756, 753,765] 7, 135,517,032 
Qhebecs: tice tenes Cee 794,833,137| 788,145,269) 744,930,005) 701,258,405} 560,686,426 
Sierbrooke patentee: ok wate site 155,506, 587 137,428, 244 120,921,940 92.060, 809 69,997,106 
Totals reek tect 14,912,657, 749)16, 483, 667, 252)13, 137,058, 339}10,550,072,979| 7,766,200, 564 
Ontario— 
Brantlord: see eet ene ees 143 , 943,039 166,590, 813 126,813,356] 106,212,582 85,438, 727 - 
Chatham «. ee noe ates ee 101,383,642 122,271,304 95,460, 287 81,403, 262 71.625, 208 
ort) William seer tere. 108,176, 187 102,154,515 78,028,739 66,540, 124 55.335, 694 
Hamilton; tccsaee «tesa site 814,420, 963 909 , 896, 874 831,837,930 649,599,942 526, 940,741 
HCines bones Saisea eens craen son 79,595, 640 83,879,278 79,797,075 64, 828,365 55,085,889 
Kitchener’: s5eh we eee woe 142,995, 237 159, 265,585 139,515, 780 116,857,177 96, 266,553 
ond ont BAe pees ero ee 404, 700,773 424, 805, 150 408, 176,670 365,324, 602 315,954,273 
Ottawan 65.35 5.2 Pee ee 2,089,409,008) 2,001, 694,411] 1,904, 804,194].1,869,730,944| 1,579,527, 632 
Peterborough: ane ess vee 92,760, 882 93,245, 286 84,634,613 70, 964, 205 55,426, 709 
SAnnisey sh ee ee ee once 120,923,729 146, 820, 023 124,524,399 104,000,535} . 95,058,795 
Siicburys. cee creek ee 34,116,876 87,109,599 58, 832,961 40,328,991 
fPorontoss Se set eee ae aes oe 12,673, 220, 316 13, 714, 209, 353}10, 654,982,452) 9,512,342,450| 8,066,207, 006 
Wain SOT x etmrertermcrrseetersevle's 541,319,833 594,318, 762 428,655,192 310, 2038, 205 215,676,051 
Potals au 2th ea 17,312, 849, 249]18 543, 268, 230/15, 044,340, 286/13, 376, 840,354]11, 258,872,279 
Prairie Provinces— 
Bran Olle. oceciee Gerecs ace ese 61,324, 007 62,315, 237 50,605, 166 39, 802,614 33, 569, 832 
Calearyedtigs eaoreken tec oeeen 1,096, 733,543] 1,253,618, 912 898, 426,300 647,871,720 513,557, 662 
Ei dimontonk cs seats. eee 546,841,716 603,871,484 570,301, 889 489,783,798 393,433, 460 
Kethbridge: .4e1 eh s.eerte. 89,863,419 97,220,371 73, 134,543 49,736,330 37,067,143 
Medicine Hats iu... .ctaer wenn 56,953,944 54,258,545 37, 887 , 826 26, 122,436 21,077,192 
INLOOS@ SAW at. oats ee 119,937,245 128,436, 189 112,897,357 79,343,948 61,064, 586 
Prince Alberton. tae beeen 35.799, 271 39,150, 683 32,683,118 29, 802,029 21,124,445 
Heo nam sateen es Moi eee 552,941,674 630,264,345 570, 766, 671 412,701,024 462,876,073 
Saskatoomee ote iene ee 2038 , 264, 797 224,155,812 194,543.418 143,056,796 114,981,799 
Winainesos. tyne oie 5, 187,680,266] 4, 788,952,527] 3,712,135,033] 3,279,817, 622| 3,138,453, 543 
Branches of the Weyburn : 
Security Bank,............ 55,372,926 40,562,191 25,099,552 3,173,413! ~ 
MPotalste., Nae leone. 8,006,712, 808] 7,922, 806,296] 6,279, 080,873] 5,201,211, 730) 4,797,205, 735 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster............ 92,705,331 105,357,294 93,831,458 67,987,301 51,107,251 
Wamcouver. i ace ate noes 1, 984,485,771] 2,365, 678,383] 1,812,724,948] 1,416,428,661] 1,190,466, 183 
WIGLOIIA, Aha ce oaeieion canoes 422,080,397 451,746,570 415,915,085 321,383, 768 261,265,467 
Motalstaeetawa.e ee 9, 499,271,499] 2,922,782,247| 2,322,471,491) 1,805,799, 730] 1,502, 838,901 


Grand Totals. ..-'43, 476,959, 100146, 670, 481, 838|37, 491, 301, 766131, 586, 468, 262125, 844,288,293 


1 Three months only, the Weyburn Security Bank having been absorbed by the Imperial Bank of 
Canada as of May 1, 1931. 


Subsection 4.—Government and other Savings Banks. 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a natural 
thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also absorb the 
bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. ‘Thus 


in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings” 


or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 10 of this chapter, the 1932 average being 


i 
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$1,376,325,128. Turther, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single 
year 1931 aggregating $220,523,727. In comparison with the enormous figures of 
notice deposits in chartered banks and with total insurance in force, the deposits 
in the special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. 

There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is. the Post Office Savings Bank, the deposits in which are 
a direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. ‘Thirdly, there are in the 
province of Quebee two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established 
under Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of 
Tinance. 

Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (81 Vict., c. 10) in order “to enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for 
that purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor 
for repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’’. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the Finance 
Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the manage- 
ment of the Assistant Receivers-General and in other places, in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the Post Office 
Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be found in 
Table 27 and more detailed figures covering the last six years in Table 28. 


27.—Deposits with Dominion Government Savings Banks,! June 30, 1868-1906, and 
Mar. 31, 1997-32. 


Note.—Figures for al] intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion Dominion 
Postal Postal 
Fiscal Year. Savings cee Fiscal Year. Savings Reale tg 
Bank. Bank. Bank. Bank. 
$ $ $ $ 
MSS cor sclete ocke dys. asaa gee. 3 204, 589 PAR NOP tl OLD werctere cine sce retere s 39,995,406 14,006, 158 
TOs es epee ae rhe 88 1,588,849 PSL ORONO G LOL Ors ccctae pores ectacn or dei 40,008,418 13,519,855 
RETO aoe) ela Sitiee Wis's0 ase 2,926,090 Ae ANI OO and Od tage scores pr ahensta oop cies 42,582,479 13, 633,610 
shore eo scur arate aici Sie eri 3,945, 669 GPLOM ZO CAT TEOLS ere cha.cccee sais seers 41,283,479 12,177,283 
SSB ren te sreithe sana co 15,090,540 Deo O oOo onl Orta chain Sesser ted isi 41,654, 960 11,402,098 
DRO cer overeat biaincets 3.5) > 21,990,653 BOBO De iliaele LOL ae stra epee yeeeiesiccabore 31,605,594 10,729,218 
WSU OSE Sta. Sota eae: 26,805,542 PAO AAC OD Gel TO DAC. Wie a stelta « cietie Ne 29,010,619 10,150, 189 
LOOU Fi wie. k Be emake cane 37,507,456 POR OAR OM ELOO Ame = sister ernsterateler 24,837,181 9, 829, 653 
LE SUE aegis Selle alin 45,368,321 TORGLO MIS P9205 tat coats wens se mre oi 22,357, 268 9, 433,839 
BOOB Hoey crea aces wre 45,736,488 TO VT4A IB 4, NODS va ere. sl ccieeesauehons 25,156,449 9,055,091 
DOGG ee ah a TT 47,453, 228 TE ROSS OGL MLO DO te corre: stem <rensnetaiaiats 24, 662,060 8,949,073 
LOOS tere. .- a Ree 47,564, 284 ASOLO SL fl OOO a oralet «aust neyerataus 24,0385, 669 8,794,870 
NUMER See 2p ee eee a 45,190, 484 TARTAR CABG WG? Toes oe sad eines 23, 402,337 8,519, 706 
PO ai ac chay tos atik seo 43.586 .357 TAS GET Ole, L928 routs, ceratecsomeeernies 23,463,210 7,640, 566 
jg let acl Rogie boa 43,330,579 PEO TB Oo LG 20min ae eet aie 28,375,770 2 
AAG os re orbs Sis Diets «a 43 , 563 , 764 14; 65 54564015103 0 ee ne eter cary 26,086,086 | 2 
7 as FES cane 42,728,942 14411540 ROAM ae ccc slap acotrets oes 24,750,227 2 
LOUD wia reickteute thor 41.591, 286 LS. O76 ODT OS 22 cote «chee creo taleees 23,919,677 2 
Sahn stealer 
1 Do not inclute Provincial Government savings banks, 2 Included in Post Office Savings Bank. 
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28.—Total Combined Financial Business of Post Office and Dominion Government 
Savings Banks, Mar. 31, 1927-32. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........ A 417,623' |) 745084555541 2,910 M47 4)% 2-746, 0504) E2so855568 3,582,988 
Interest on deposits......... 928, 822 908, 608 842,025 784, 582 132, (00 706, 270 
Total cash and interest...... 5,046,445 | 4,998,163 | 38,752,172 | 3,530,632 | 38,268,296 4,289,258 
Withdrawals) }..a.en.cg o> o4- 5,959,275 | 6,449,086 | 4,519,507 | 5,820,366 , 4,604,105 5,119,808 


At credit of depositors...... 31,922,281 | 31,104,015 | 28,375,770 | 26,086,036 | 24,750,227 | 23,919,677 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—lnstitutions for the deposit of | 


savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario aithorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. The funds received from this source are used almost 
exclusively to finance farm loans under the Agricultural Development Act. Interest 
at the rate of 3 p.c. per annum compounded half yearly is paid on all accounts. 


The deposits are all repayable on demand. Total deposits on Oct. 31, 1932, were . 


$23,709,820 and the number of depositors at that date was over 90,000. Seventeen 
branches are in operation throughout the province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 4 p.c., or term certificates 
for one, two or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest 
at 5 p.c. The total amount in savings certificates on Sept. 30, 1932, was $8,579,917, 
made up of $8,029,651 in demand certificates and $550,266 in term certificates. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 


founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dec. 31, 1932, - 


a paid-up capital of $2,000,000, savings deposits of $54,311,409, and total liabilities 
of $56,307,239. Total assets amounted to $60,907,618 including over $44,000,000 
of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given 
a Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1932, savings deposits of 
$12,399,452, a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and total assets of $16,207,494. 


The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (174 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1931) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assist- 
ing business in that province. Thus on Dec. 31, 1931, savings deposits in these 
banks amounted to $7,436,861, while the amount on loan was $9,762,339. Loans 
granted in 1931 numbered 16,203 amounting to $2,998,046. Profits realized amount- 
ed to $594,235. 
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29.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie 
de Notre-Dame de Québec, as at June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-32. 


Notse.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


; At End of Fiscal At End of Fiscal At End of Fiscal 


Yaw Deposi's. Voast Deposits. ae Deposits. 
$ $ $ 
DSGB co ccomdcn ores B5O00) 700 I) 1909s: a. Mes. Sled x 29; S67 7970 Viol OS bess) pace lepers 58,576,775 
UBT eres wien BOGUS PL OLO’ Saces cake gierere as BZ CeO" O20 ill Ooo eee eee aeanetc 58,292,920 
PONT ee ote cee © piacere “Cet La le Sle ROU pee ee 34.770; 3800 P0230. weer bre os 59,327,961 
GSU tert ce aisles cacates OROSteUZO | LUDA. cae oe Or: SOO 20e 00 I LO2ae ce eae ele tees 64, 245,811 
ARS: Penis inl baiess D5 19D S95 1903. cctiacionsa’ee AQ;1835351-i|| 1925 sey aerets tees . 65,837,254 
TSOOR Rite cae AD OOS POST et OI4 as oi yoo. ee 39, LLOSASO I 1ODG mcrae: seme, 67,241,344 
1805 AG. PA aS SAS; 48s GION, eee, J BTPBLT STAN VOD Sas ees 69,940,351 
EL 1 2 SRE nee ee Le AS ORs (eh AO LO ce 38s. &. 0s ele AQ; 4055037. 1998p cae a eee 72,695,422 
DAV Die OMe oe, esl dels DIOGO SGO Ml LUlient ashe ceek e. AE BOOS It 1O20 se cook oe coe es 70,809, 603 
DODGER Lita epee DIE OOO AVENE GUS 69 he sex fea 42\:0005543>}! 193802 seeiee eae 68, 846, 366 
DON (oer. careerere rete ZOroods Olsen O LO sortase led ars. c ace 4G, 7995 SiCcl/t193 hoes were s sector 69,820,422 
EODSRS awa Saree DOyO2 Tesora OI sae CH Se Soa LS 058] 19820, ee hee ae 68 , 683 ,324 


Section 3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton 
Loan and Investment Co. was established, while the Montreal Building Society 
was incorporated by c. 94 of the Statutes of 1845. In order to legalize and en- 
courage such operations in Upper Canada, an Act was passed by the Canadian 
Legislature in 1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia respectively. These early companies were termed building societies; their 
activities comprised mainly the lending of money on the security of real estate 
and also the lending of money to members without their being liable to the con- 
tingency of losses or profits in the business of the society. In addition to these 
operations, such companies were authorized by an Act of 1859 to “borrow money 
to a limited extent’. Later, by the Building Societies Act of 1874, authority was 
given to receive: money on deposit and to issue debentures, subject to certain 
restrictions as to amounts of deposits. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899 
102 companies (including trust companies) made returns, showing capital stock 
paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676; total 
liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 
By 1913 the number of companies had declined, through amalgamations and absorp- 
tions, to 74 (including 16 trust companies) with a combined paid-up capital of 
$68,091,042, reserves of $35,959,342, deposits of $32,681,806 and total liabilities 
of $478,658,228. 

The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the results that 
the statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be 
collected. The statistics of Tables 31 and 52 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that beginning in 1926 the statistics of loan com- 
panies and trust companies incorporated by the province of Nova Scotia, and 
brought by the laws of that province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included. Also, since 1922 provincially incor- 
porated loan and trust companies make voluntary returns of their principal sta- 
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tistics to the Dominion Department of Insurance, so that all-Canadian totals are 
again available for recent years. As indicating the progress of the aggregate of 
loan company business in Canada, it may be stated that the book value of the 
assets of all loan companies rose from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931: 
The total assets in the hands of the trust companies increased from $805,689,070 in 
1922 to $2,410,991,525 in 1931. The latter figure included $2,177,646,644 of 
“estates, trusts and agency funds’. (Table 30.) 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mort- 
gage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies, and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds 
is restricted by law. The figures of Table 30 are of particular interest in the case 
of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their functions, are mainly 
provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately connected with the 
matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, 1931. 


30. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Provincial Dominion 
Item. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
$ $ $ 

Booksvalie- Ofassetshen cca. cade tee esi Seas EE Cee eee 65, 728, 238 147,921,556 213,649,794 

Liabilttrestto tne Tibi netics teeter rer neater eee enon 31,586, 796 110,779,994 142,366, 790 

Capital Stock— 

(ATED OTIZ CEL ee ee ee eee ee ee Ce Te nee 43,394, 400 65, 150, 000 108,544, 400 
Subscribedhen Sato. BIR d, Fee. Lee Lit 19,950, 421 28, 743,300 48,693, 721 
Nee Ate bene re eee eRe Ie On SRE ee See 17,879,937 20,680,307 38, 560, 244 

Reserve and contingency fU0GSs. sentariss cre ters rite Ben. 13,041,719 14,753,181 27,794,900 

Other liabilitiesito shareholdersgi... 5.91 .oeied es che wie 3,879,535 645, 111 4,524,646 

Total liabilities to.snareholderss..4..5 ee eeen eee ee 34,801,191 36,078,599 70,879, 790 

Netprofit realized (duringwearenoanete con ees ae oen rn 1,462,974 2,098, 299 3,561,273 

TRUST COMPANIES. 

Assets— oie 
Company Lunds: man fee kite eeeteee aeureere nee Seite teeter ae 66,338, 148 15, 459, 347 81,797,495 
Guaranteed: findshud t-eg > ese eit Bee ca eee 125,829,165 25,718,221 151,547,386 
Fistates, Cnusts angrarene ys (UNG Sine ea aii in seniier te ene 1,961,948,175 | 215,698,469 | 2,177, 646,644 

Total Sac is oo fcc. Mls South ace et eee 2,154,115,488 | 256,876,037 | 2,410,991,525 

Capital Stock— 

A GHORIZOG: « Seatac tate oe eee Chios oe Se Re eee 72,650, 000 22,650, 000 95,300, 000 
Subscribed pceet G8. 3 tok r, eon) is ene one ee, ficken ras 31,830,376 11, 884, 240 43,714, 616 
0231 C8 ligt U 0 apm a eg pa aa tl tae etal Deo rncpr a teed yf laa | 28,377, 831 10,493, 609 38,871,440 

Reserve and contingency funds:..%5..2:054..2+ tues cesen aan 20,865, 045 3,478, 889 24,343,934 

Unappropriated sumo lise. us. Le Seen ea ane ee 2,423, 680 522,015 2,945, 695 

Netiprofit realized ‘during”year: sires. pop evic tien. coleithe 3,742,826 592,177 4,335, 002 
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31.— Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, 1914-31. 


LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Dec. 31— Debentures and 
5 as ' Debenture Stock. Interest 
apita eserve : Due 
Paid Up.| Funds. Total.! Elsewhere| Deposits. and Total.? 
Canada. and Accrued. 
Sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Eth ye eee 19, 238,512) 9,374,363/29,375, 689]| 6,688, 124/26,101, 702) 8,104,072 318,504} 41,212,402 
i tee Bes is 19,401,856) 9,878, 266/30, 155, 708] 6, 764, 836/25, 538,301} 9,193,194 340,627) 41,836,958 
VON Get He... SRS 19, 673 , 9384) 10,319, 176/29, 993, 110) 6,889,946)24, 653,657) 8,987,720 347,864] 40,879,187 
NON Te Rte... 0s bee 19,813, 217) 10,705, 215/30, 518, 432)| 7,075, 081|22, 430,846] 8,934,825 351,420) 38,792,172 
DOD REALS x .c.00 kee 19, 945, 858) 10,938, 193/30, 884,051) 7,442,982)23,501,565| 7,802,539 364,087} 39,111,173 
OU ee eee 20,191, 612)11, 923, 234/32, 114, 846 - — | 9,347,096 ~ 2,405,175 
GUE Se eR aioe SP 24,062,521/13,442,364/39, 110, 640/16, 982, 032/18, 451, 054/15, 257, 840 - 51,302, 620 
192 thre yr. Sonar 25, 750, 966) 14, 278, 619} 40, 629, 689)|17 , 682 , 083}20, 265, 766/15, 868,926 480,547) 54,651,433 
AOD 2% ter: "hese 25, 241, 600) 14, 740, 834/40, 013 , 363/20, 360, 480/22, 390, 990) 16,910,558 499,661) 60,386,903 
Re eens toe 24,939, 622|14,879, 516/41, 239, 712|/22, 667, 861/24,315,010/15, 854,029 577,460} 63,600,093 
«hae A aS ae Be 22,592 ,057/13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138/25, 426, 434/21,901,431}15,970,077| 548,131) 63,989,554 
OT Date ee 5. otal 23 , 632, 474/14, 555, 603138, 461,375]/30, 052, 139/21, 600,001/18,660,122} 538,755] 71,066,398 
BOD ODEs ee Gis s  eee 23, 498, 336) 14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937|/36, 613 , 088/21, 572, 810/21,316, 150 663,987| 80,447,480 
LS PA eee, aoe 20, 699, 710) 14, 867, 432/38, 596, 121/147, 818, 386119, 965, 321/27, 019,323 868,694] 95,895,897 
| ie haat enrmar arbre ne 20, 139, 831/14, 113, 871/36, 179, 771/51, 269, 183}15, 292, 362/30, 671, 257 940,528} 98,453,583 
LS OA eae ee 20, 292, 840/14, 438, 022/35, 806, 640/52, 857, 277|14, 813, 287/29, 602, 789 942,178] 98,847,526 
NOS OR spe i ee les 2 20,475, 116) 14, 632, 128/35, 799, 585||58 , 058, 682)15, 063, 313)31, 581,913 978,891) 106,378, 655 
GS aera ete 20, 680, 307) 14, 753, 181/36, 078, 600|/63, 158, 214) 14, 837, 565/30, 823, 662| 1,027,677| 110,779,994 
ASSETS. 
Bonds, 
Debentures, Interest, 
Real Mortgages Collateral | Stocks and Cash on Rents, etc., A 
Dec. 31— Bistatels on Real : hand and Total. 
istate. Rstate Loans. other iakls Due and 
: Company * | Accrued. 
Property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914.. 1,763,892) 53,710,084 — | 11,301,869} 3,220,803 591,443) 70,588,091 
GPS Se ae ae 1,779,030) 52,807,357 — | 12,793,309} 3,933,004 679,966] 71,992,666 
1916 1,485,267} 51,981,926 - 13, 482, 805 Oe ODS 681,246} 70,872,297 
1917 1,577,576} 49,712,872 - 14,156,080} 3,478,220 751,475| 69,676,223 
TOL Snes daar. a 1,512,520} 48,293,988 — | 16,640,017} 3,023,839 524,664] 69,995,028 
LOWS etre ot cess - - ~ ~ 2,838, 636 261,810] 74,520,021 
LO2 Ore aerctetaters &- 4,753,049] 63,725,084 1,750,128] 16,593,932] 3,363,877 1,658] 90,413,261 
Ls eee 4,979,779| 67,147,513 1,618,865} 15,328,797] 4,568,984] 2,790,348] 96,698,810 
NO 22 ei idvava. 3% 5,309,854] 69,824,985 1,916,976} 16,967,305) 4,800,649} 2,989,460} 102,462,090 
LO 28 Ete er ileieteue vee 5,515,170) 73,858,726 1,772,148] 16,445,635 3,467, 822 3,353,822) 104,866, 102 
|G D2: ie ae eal 4,035,532] 71,468,506 1,722,803} 18,568,856 3, 636, 592 2,470,756] 101,919,837 
IO 2DU se Semlssitts oc 3,982,921] 79,106,407 1,532,366} 20,210,387} 3,442,928} 2,180,700] 110, 638, 667 
OZ BC Se cnctsrsehe as 4,150,307; 89,873,578 1,161,886} 18,426,169 4, 284, 648 2,274,535) 120,321,095 
19275 3,999,808) 102,501,193 1,585,891} 18,884,434 5,672,479 2,020,087) 134, 669, 734 
NOOB hos cbs musa as 4,172,704] 105,121,365} 2,610,947) 17,874,808) 3,258,762 1,746,138] 134,793,527 
{V1 a a ee 6,156,227) 103,806,670 2,700,720| 17,654,463 3,195,801 1,834,297) 135,358,095 
DOU B Ae erties, ax bes 7,069,914] 105,503,098 3,019,202] 20,834,907 4,313, 669 2,559,065) 143,308,774 
OS Eo ae ea 8,112,501] 106, 628, 854 1,797,490} 23,430,382} 3,295,037) 3,529,451) 147,921,556 


1 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 
of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 


of In 


surance, 


4 Includes other assets. 


2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


3 Book value 


5 Includes statistics of 
loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dominion Department 
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32.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, 1914-31. 


eS eg ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


Dec. 31— 


On 
Real 
Estate, 
First 
Liens. 


$ 


5,189,797 
3,972,520 


. | 3,906,986 


3,993,484 
3, 933 , 962 
4,432,455 


4,736,064 
4,408,914 
5, 254,434 
5,402,752 
5,114, 753 


5,148, 123 
5,450, 907 


:...| 5,668,574 
"1 5) 651,201 


5, 652,084 
5,573,596 
6,034, 794 


COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


To Shareholders. 


Other | 
Liabilities. 


To the Public. 


Taxes, 
Borrowed 
Money, etc. 


i | ga | 


Capital Reserve 
Paid up Funds. 
$ $ 
6,051,146] 2,541,413 
5,307,128] 1,159,479 
5,673,670] 1,245,589 
5, 297, 130 1,275,789 
6, 266, 203 1,477,617 
7,356,474| 1,643,464 
7,465,376} 1,908,753 
7,532,777) 1,746,579 
7,678,401 1,912,123 
7,772,749 1,908, 887 
8,796,479 1,918,567 
9,523,618 2,261,890 
9,666, 449 2,313, 464 
9,824,031 2,653 , 673 
10,424, 249 2,877, 766 
10,512,879 3,325,020 
10, 260,025 3,431,538 
10,493,608} 3,478,889 


Loans. 


On 
Real 
Estate, 
Second 
Liens. 


$ 


113,095 
102,395 
544,747 
297 , 387 
101,784 
557,171 


at an a ae | 


$ 


202, 427 
233 , 738 
287,214 
352, 153 
415,938 
391, 625 


391,975 
167,303 
46,068 

5, 674 
169,390 


184, 153 
393 , 932 
443 ,377 
549,905 
257 , 288 
718,240 
629, 215 


8,794,986 
6, 700,345 
7,206,473 
6,925,072 
8,159,758 
9,391,563 


9,766,104 
9,446,659 
9,636,592 
9,687,310 
10,884, 436 


11,969, 661 
12,373,845 
12,921,081 
13,851,920 
14,095, 187 
14,409, 803 
14,601,712 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 


On 
Stocks 


$ 


557, 625 
647,524 
374,392 
253, 781 
294,472 
496, 769 


512,800 
344,302 
391,475 
375,129 
446,001 


618, 250 
580, 128 
977,514 
1,156, 698 
1,121,536 
1,183 , 298 
1,035, 169 


Real 
Estate. 


1,551, 673 


1,969, 737 
2,091,322 
2,140,344 
2,148,354 
1,959,581 
2,049, 285 
2,140,792 


School 


Owned. 


787,400 
876,760 
1,116,110 
1,145,815 
1,829,000 
2,170,618 


2,500,942 
2,400,914 
1,584, 234 
1,656,304 
1,598,971 


2,323,064 
2,318,344 
1,993,823 
2, 808, 630 
3,228,722 
3,176,348 
3,211, 183 


349, 294 
253,779 
264, 186 
292,564 
336, 818 


432,956 
477,917 
494,083 
495,094 
425,077 
458,392 
488,995 


1,948,414 
606, 005 
620,470 
731, 220 
676,379 
616,378 


561, 265 
499, 264 
329, 827 
832,724 
766, 783 


232,813 
580,380 
571,279 
741,364 
325,914 
294,897 
464,719 


All 
other 
Assets 
belonging 
to the 
Com- 
panies. 


$ $ 


179,928] 3,033,756 
172,448) 1,529,522 
266,964) 1,585,513 
173,130} 1,789,364 
724,689) 1,936,365 
706,763) 1,635,773 


576, 125 
603 , 618 
473 , 687 
481,672 
524,368 


203, 431 
705, 064 
804, 469 
917,019 
659, 466 
732,025 
551,595 


Total. 


$ 
10,743, 400 


10,327,369 
9,945,923 
9,966,419 

10,520,034 © 

11,651,219 


12, 202,474 
12,954, 225 
13,492,360 
14,593, 284 
14,421,101 
14,704,700 
15,066,431 


Total 
Assets 


9,861, 601 
7,301, 169 
7,794,712 
7,652,961 
8, 830,272 
9,999,549 


847, 463/10, 224, 252 
1,317,785) 10, 237,930 
1,412,205) 10,353, 243 
1,573,406] 10, 830,509 
2,483, 675) 12,056, 259 


1,763,355) 12, 453 , 916 
1,571, 595)13, 195,277 
1, 603 , 906) 13, 682,713 
1,589, 288) 14,766, 284 
1,623,031) 14, 669, 497 
1,779,338] 14,952, 282 
1,996,819) 15, 459, 347 


1 Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance. 
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$2.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companizs Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, 1914-31—concluded. 


TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
Dec. 31— emer AC lec Tivigicont tusk gen Total. 
Principal.} Due and Total. Agency 
Accrued. Funds. 
§ $ Ss $ $ 

Eps | Sp SR aerate eae vite Sarre ae ina «ln 8,560, 468 - 8,560,468) 29,832,343] 38,392,811 
Rede tals ahh Peis Pik Se we eae e's 9,727,099 ~ 9,727,099) 31,002,934] 40,730,033 
BOLD U es ain Me Acc yaks cust s+' 43.0% 10,405,318 - | 10,405,318] 36,756,902) 47,162,220 
PDE Rei tert hi wih leign's Seat Tale ds Pe fas Sere 11,149,958 - | 11,149,958) 38,141,389] 49,291,347 
Es 8 ae ee arr eee oe eee ee 12,743,379 ~ | 12,743,379) 56,194,857] 68,938,236 
De Me EM ir nS Bircsia vetin sph a Cie slays gfe 3&5 12,704,672 - | 12,704,672) 52,084,047] 64,788,719 
iL 2ls A NOSES Ae DOSE Space ae, \ Ae 9,339,070 , 135,971] 9,475,041)) 57,225,303] 66,700,344 
ted tok OMAN oF Fe EB es che meV EL 8,424, 128 125,514) 8,549,642)| 79,252.639) 87,802,281 
0 8 Eee ee mee Te 2 te le 8,473,720 126,868} 8,600,588) 92,449,298) 101,049, 886 
RO ete oils Bass Sin x ake venient ae a 8 10,306, 767 178,096] 10,484, 863|| 102,764,835] 113,249, 698 
DA Ae eet Ms ohare a pRI Aces beeeyalebod rouge teega ore es 14,027,120 133,583] 14.160, 703) 123,082,289] 137,242,992 
BD Me ME ch sea Wale vis: spese Be, niss hey ote he 15, 897,339 - | 15,897,339) 181,420,502) 147,317,841 
MS POE BEN atten ete eeskcit Es fas oS ora nib emis dec, oe oe 17,979,412 — | 17,979,412) 139,777,235} 157,756,647 
Pee) RRO ads. ste asccn ss svce ass 22,464,753 - | 22,464,753] 161,040,061] 183,504,814 
TU SEA Re GRC e ros tas Socta.s .o sia. a oa ola a ee 24,105, 724 - | 24,105,724|| 202,655,185} 226,760,909 
(ors baanisis.. os. sata UB le Det 24,465, 263 - | 24,465,263] 210,005,726] 234,470,989 
SOP PPE. ME ee te ates wa et 26,408, 829 ~ | 26,408,829] 205,282,593} 231,691,422 
MAREE RES Se eesti decd heed secsveees 25,718, 221 ~ | 25,718,221] 215,698.469) 256,876,037 


1Includes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, §3,799,149 in 


1916, $3,443,682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1918; corresponding amounts are included under the heading ‘“‘Estate, 


trust and agency funds’’ for the years 1920 to 1931. The figures for 1919 are not available. Includes 
statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dom- 
inion Department of Insurance. 


Section 4.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


Interesting aspects of public financing and of the investment of capital in 
Canadian development during the twentieth century are illustrated by the sales 
of Canadian bonds since 1904 shown in Table 33. (The figures are reproduced 
from The Monetary Times Annual, 1933.) In the first part of this table, the bonds 
sold in each year are divided according to whether the financing was for Dominion 
or Provincial Governments, or for municipalities, railways or other. corporations, 
while in the second part of the table the sales in each year are distributed according 
to sales in Canada, the United States and Great Britain. 
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The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark towarc- 
the close of the War owing to the Dominion Government financing required to cover 
the war expenditures. However, with the exception of the years 1918 and 1919, 
the total sales were greater in 1931 than in any other year, owing largely to the 
Dominion Government’s conversion loans. 


Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required largely 
for internal developmenc of the country, public works and Government railways; 
the second from 1915 co 1919, when war expenditures required very large borrow- 
ings; and the third since the War, when the issues have been largely required for 
refunding former loans at lower interest rates and for expenditures in connection 
with public works and railways. 


Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the War than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the “land boom”, than 
they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the record. 
However, allowing for the increased population in cities and towns, there has not 
been the same marked increase in the average annual sales of municipal bonds in 
the period since the War, compared with the period before the War, that is notice- _ 
able in the case of provincial bonds. 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over 
$257,000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 1932, this being largely due to the 
uncertainty of the industrial outlook. Railway bonds showed a somewhat similar 
decline to $12,500,000 in 1932. 


A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the 
market in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the War, a 
great part of the capital required for Canadian development was drawn from Great 
Britain, and the major portion of Canadian bond issues were sold there. The 
coming of the War temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned 
largely to the United States for outside capital. However, the great increase in 
wealth during and since the War has enabled a much greater proportion of public 
* and industrial financing to be done at home, and beginning with the Victory Loan 
campaigns, Canadians not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, but 
had the necessary funds to invest on a large scale in bond issues. These facts are 
reflected by the figures in Table 33. showing that since 1915 a greatly inereased 
proportion of the total issues of Canadian bonds has been sold within Canada. 
Thus, in 1932, 80 p.c. of all bonds issued were sold in Canada, 17 p.c. in the United 
States and 3 p.c. in Great Britain. 
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33.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar 
years 1904-32. 


(From The Monetary Times Annual.) 
CLASSES OF BONDS. 


Calendar Year.| Dominion. Provincial. Municipal. Railway. Corporation, Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1O04 Rhee cis - 11,146,000 14, 684, 247 - 9,344,000 35,174, 247 
ROS Se eee = 346, 087 9,018,168 - | 125,515,281 134,874,531 
ie a ss Bree = 10,000, 000 8,332,008 = 35,655, 000 53, 987,008 
BOO oe helen os. - 9,274,000 14, 430,540 - 58, 931, 200 82,635,740 
POOS Stee. Se ae - 47,665, 000 550, 083 44,814, 930 = 103,326,508 196,356, 521 
POOSD ete ats 2h 62,500,000 9, 187,500 31,532,960 100, 803, 180 61,134,612 265,158,252 
LOT eres, hee 45,000, 000 10,000, 000 49,043,325 41,090, 000 85, 867, 265 231,000,590 
EG bere Rieter cs - 11,375,000 30, 295, 838 85,611,265 | 139,530,885 266,812,988 
DO eld : Sates 25,000, 000 23,639, 700 47,159, 288 45,014, 925 1380, 124, 069 272,937,982 
NUM O Dee ee ce 34, 066, 666 36,850, 000 110, 600, 936 65, 895, 880 126,381,813 373, 795, 295 
NU Se eae 48 , 666, 666 56, 100, 000 79,133,996 59,719, 000 29,315,405 272,935, 067 
POM eta aaa overs 170,000, 000 48,105,000 67,393,328 33,675, 000 15,933, 000 335, 106,328 
WOO eters eee 175,000,000 33,173,000 93,977,542 22,240,000 32,492,000 356, 882,542 
LOL, Senths ais 3. 3 650, 000, 000 15,300, 000 24,198,079 17, 700, 060 18,850, 000 726,039,079 
MiSs ecsc ker 689,016, 000 18,605, 000 43,570,361 19,600, 000 4,565,000 775,356,361 
POTOES Mes. aeke 753 , 000, 000 52,374,000 26, 274,.089 35,359, 133 42,930, 000 909,937,222 
1920). eae Pees - 125,993,000 56,371,391 96,500, 000 46,050,276 324,914, 667 
TOCA ace hc cielss ~ 160,745,400 84,776,931 96, 733, 000 61,335, 825 403,591,156 
ODD . ere des conde. 200,000,000 | 114,918,000 87,088,877 13,505, 100 76, 885, 500 492,397,477 
POD Mr rita 200, 000, 000 106, 279, 000 83, 686, 422 27,500, 000 97,352,320 514,817, 742 
ORAM. Sa 175,000,000 89, 640, 000 88,731,612 157,375, 000 69,179,180 579,925, 792 
IWS) otankce eee 169,333,333 | 106,970,000 46,218,987 40,925,195 | 120,085,833 483,533,348 
TO2O sas crass care os 105, 000, 000 76, 633, 267 65,020, 194 34, 500, 000 250,919, 200 532,072, 661 
OS Tee veel aecs. 45,000, 000 114,795,500 12,142, 114 80, 000, 000 289, 680, 067 602,217,681 
1928 2 eees = 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396, 000 285, 083 , 000 453,592,088 
LODO Mg F Sui2 ses Fh - 119, 960, 500 98, 667, 809 199, 200, 000 243,330, 600 661,158,909 
GS tc tenn anni se wie 140, 000, 000 160, 004, 000 109, 648, 063 137, 238, 000 220,335, 000 767, 245, 068 
WET cs i Aan et 858, 109,300 126, 239, 205 85, 290, 066 121, 750, 000 59,432,000 | 1, 250,820,571 
DOS 2 pee ate Pos 6 cs 226, 250,000 128, 217,000 95, 60), 632 12,500, 000 10,550, 000 473,117,632 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES BY COUNTRIES. 
Sold Sold in Sold in 
Calendar Year. in United Great Total 
Canada. States. Britain. 
$ $ $ $ 

LD OLMIS Aececrevacecrs «Gases. etre se pera se suieel a Sersiohte 24,235, 247 8,354,500 2,584,500 35,174, 247 
POD Decora. satectna ectee ee ab re cat anete <.w aeeeiee cies 39,996,354 9,256,782 85,621,395 134,874,531 
OG ERICA: Seed Pr AR OOO Weindodeale Mane es 23,304,958 4,118,350 26,563, 700 53,987,008 
EO TERE sick k oe lon LP ee tteah pio sisson sieers ele 14,761, 683 4,779,000 63,995,057 82,635, 740 
MONS etic at ate cise ee Gute cisticssctonee cms a sue ce 24,585, 140 6,316,350 165,455,031 196,356,521 
LODGE A ais eLERSER oe tein. Tas Ube dhe AeeMenaete: «si 60,433, 964 10,367,500 194,356,788 265,158,252 
[EOF Ui et See et yer, Seo eee Ona 39,296, 462 3,634, 000 188,070, 128 231,000,590 
LOUD: aaa re ears, Tare Bde Sean, he tas eaten ee 44,989,878 17,553, 967 204, 269,143 266, 812,988 
DTP e Ri iceh cok te auc sfehasslaye sis aatpone eames: 37, 735, 182 30, 966, 406 204, 236,394 272,937, 982 
ID) Sean eet iy AIS RIE on iain Paro Oe 45,608, 753 50,720,762 | 277,470,780 373,795,295 
LV ade Pees moderated a takrs rhea eats e ae RITA OES OS 32,999,860 53,944,548 | 185,990,659 272,935,067 
PO e re ce tra, taste o> babe Mme ood Mena ave: slag to Sata 115,325,214 178,606,114 41,175,000 335,106,328 
HOMGreiae.s tie ths « SPA nies etd RRS Sead Sener oi 102,938,778 206, 943, 764 47,000, 000 356, 882,542 
OA dienereys ae ale ics co orale el chegess staticsa Gio ss se, ayaa Suave sid ovnye 546,330,714 174, 708,365 5,000, 000 726,039,079 
J AP oe te A A 7 Lt ee Ak 727,446,361 33,310, 000 14,600,000 775,356,361 
MTs Ne ee coll o 5st concia neces ere ice's iether, wake 705,385,419 | 199,446,670 5,105,133 909, 937,222 
LLUDLIL spatiale ieee Races See = ieee Arete ge aR 101,830,667 | 223,084,000 - 324,914, 667 
ROS eters Ste. Ack, SS PVI NS AIMS. ee 213,326,543 | 178,113,613 12,151,000 403,591,156 
ait Segara taal sctslaraten see Patereta Se Bhs iohe ole wereld sce: sus 250, 184, 984 242,212,493 - 492,397,477 
MODS Me ate hed ate gage Ph eM ala ER elo wales, <ste 427, 868, 742 84,517,000 2,432,000 514,817, 742 
DE es tcch oss ci \cui ld © a seers 8 Oe esa oases 336, 758, 887 239,544,405 3,622,500 579,925,792 
NO pence ete ore ain ce chershe ce tteinle! S AMISIONe ne wre S, 6 Se 271,251,682 181,870,000 30,411, 666 483 , 533,348 
ROEM E™ Es S.A. ' dee ad en Riki eda She 263,862,718 | 259,209,948 9,000, 000 532,072,661 
CE LUATE > Cas SOR AUG Se: an eeu) een eR 373,637,014 223,714,000 4,866, 667 602,217,681 
ZN AMS, Fe tosis oaths $5. Boas. ola ss 278,080.088 | 159,512,000 16,000,000 453,592,088 
BOO Me Map Series Share ore Bi lcualt Ars ess <shoieperayes sa eipnet 378,395,909 263,654, 000 19,109,000 661,158,909 
(KE 0. Siete. Re EIR 5 5 Re rene IEM SS, <n" 368,868,063 | 393,632,000 4,745, 000 767, 245.063 
Se eA ie nrc chee chaebol: edaisluueciie concent 1,090,800,571 | 155,920,000 4,100,000 | 1, 250,820,571 
UNV 2a. glee ber ete ERENT SER ager ROR Cs oer Sie 377, 752, 632 81,015,000 14,350,000 473,117.682 
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Section 5.—Foreign Exchange. 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as our currency in 1857, was equivalent to 15/73 
of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in Canadian 
currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import and 
export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 
the outbreak of the Great War. Further, during the first eleven years after Con- 
federation, the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the 
United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. 
From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and the 
variation was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the Great War, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were made inconvertible into gold and fell to a discount in New York, though 
this discount was “pegged’’ or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
States securities previously held in Great Britain, borrowing in the United States, 
and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangements with the United 
States Government. After the War, the exchanges were “unpegged”’ about November, 
1920, and the British pound went as low as $3.18 and the Canadian dollar as low as 
82 cents in New York. In the course of the next year or two, exchange was brought 
practically back to par, and Great Britain resumed gold payment in 1925 and 
Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928, the exchanges were within the gold 
points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount in New 
York. 


Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange.'— Because Canada has no foreign 
exchange mechanism of her own, Canadian transactions in exchange and monetary 
gold have been governed by New York and London. Great Britain buys much 
more from Canada than Canada buys from her, but the reverse is the case as regards 
the trade between Canada and the United States. The result is that there is a 
supply of bills on London in excess of the amount needed to meet current obligations 
in Great Britain. By offering these for sale for United States funds in London or 
New York, a triangular balance is approximated by book transactions and without 
the cross transfers of the larger quantities of gold which would otherwise be neces- 
sary. The volume of sterling exchange on Canadian account thus passed to the 
New York market does not greatly influence New York rates of sterling exchange 
under normal conditions; on the contrary, the volume of the New York-London 
transactions is sufficient to carry the Canadian rates along with them. Canadian 
exchange transactions with other countries are handled through London or New 
York and are unimportant of themselves, depending on the aseae 3° with 
Canadian-New York and Gann dinueLenden transactions. 


In September, 1931, the equilibrium of international exchange was seriously 
disturbed. This unfortunate turn of events followed a period of over six years 
during which the nations of the world had worked steadily towards the stabilization 
of their currency systems upon a gold basis. Within two months of the time when 
Great Britain found it necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, only a 
very small number of countries, including the United States and France, were left 
with currencies unshaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The decision 
of Great Britain to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted in a sharp 
depreciation of sterling in New York, and partly owing to the triangular nature 


, 1Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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of the situation, but in some measure due to the immediate withdrawals of funds 
from Canadian banks by United States interests, short selling of Canadian exchange 
and other influences, Canadian rates depreciated also and have since fluctuated 
broadly with sterling. 


The weakness in Canadian dollar exchange during the last quarter of 1931 
was checked with the turning of the year, and a steady recovery began which con- 
tinued without interruption for three months. The extent of this improvement 
may be gauged by reference to the average premium quoted on U.S. funds in Mon- 
treal, which was reduced from 21 p.c. in December, 1931, to 11-4 p.c. in March, 
1932. Canadian exchange in March reflected in part a rise in sterling which accom- 
panied the repayment by the United Kingdom of large currency defence loans made 
in the preceding August. A minor reaction occurred in April and May, but steady 
strength was again apparent from June to October inclusive. Financing of the fall 
grain movement and bond flotations in New York contributed largely to the 
position attained by the Canadian dollar at this time. An appreciable set-back 
was experienced in the two closing months, but net gains for the year were neverthe- 
less substantial. 


' 34.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1931 and 1932. 


Note.—The nominal closing quotations in Canadian funds upon which these averages are based, have been 
supplied by the Bank of Montreal. 


Australia. Austria. Belgium. Czecho- Denmark. Finland. 
Month. Pound. Schilling. Belga. ee. Krone. Markka. 
rone. 
Par. 4-8666 - 1407 +1390 0296 - 2680 0252 


1931. | 1982. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


PARAL Yost. ents — |8+2074| +1409] -1668) -1397| -1631] -0296| -0347| -2678] +2214) -0252| -0187 
DeDEUary ties bs .0f Ai — |3-1700| -1405| -1619} +1394) -1594] -0296) -0339) -2675) -2184} -0252) -0187 
|e qe ee ne — {83-2492} -1408} -1576) -1393} -1555) -0296) -0339] -2676| -2236} -0252) -0190 
1g | Siene Seta eee oe - |3-3272) -1409) -1570} -1390| -1559) -0296) -0329} -2676| -2308) -0252) -0200 
DIATES PRES 3. Pawo — |3-3385} -1412| -1596} -1393] -1590} -0296) -0336) +2679] -2285] -0252) -0199 
DEIN S ER eerie sid siesta eicree oF — |3+3642) -1411] +1625) -1395| -1608) -0298] -0342| -2684| -2300) -0252) -0204 
DO Ae etna act aks) 3-7436/3-2549| -1414| -1618} -1398] +1592] -0297| -0339] +2680) -2203) -0252) -0184 
PANE heb a opese o1-h0-038 Fs 207 3-7576|3-1622| -1410] -1610) -1399} -1580} -0297| -0337| -2685| -2096) -0253) -0177 
ONGDUNDOT 5 .5s)0.-i8s 9 = 3°7761|3-0711) -1473] -1553] -1459) -1532} -0310} -0327] -2591) -1992) -0264| -0169 
PTOUCT 6.5 1-4 -Miwob a, 3-2675|2-9704| -1571| +1542) -1568} -1526] -0332| -0324| -2466] -1933) -0270| -0166 
Movers er: oo... Cas. 3-1766)3-0321) +1592] -1633) -1570} -1605] -0335} -0348] -2299) -1978) -0240) -0174 
DOR AIRE DOR frais 3 cis ase 5 34.5 3+3129]3-0331) -1734| -1628) -1705} -1601| -0362| -0342) -2300) -1968) -0232) -0169 
France. Germany. | Holland. Italy. Norway. Spain. 
Month. Franc. ee Guilder. Lira. Krone. Peseta. 
mark, 
Par. 0392 - 2382 -4020 0526 +2680 -1930! 
1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1982. | 1981. | 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5 2 ee ee -0393| -0460) -2382| -2772| -4030|) -4710} -0524) -0591] -2677| -2193) -1037) -0977 
RANE Veins os 5 2 x,0.8 Poco -0392| -0450) -2377| -2719| -4013) -4614] -0523) -0595) -2675) -2155| -1026| -0886 
Lg le gga pig amg ee aes -0391| -0438] -2382| -2654| -4010) -4490} -0524) -0578] -2676) -2192| -1080| -0847 
BRSSINAE otreta diay 03 2 alan y o> -0391] -0488] -2382] +2642] -4016) +4524) -0523) -0573] +2676) -2124) -1041) -0858 
St ae ee 0391] -0447| -2381! -2696] -4021) -4594] -0523) -0583} -2679} -2108) -0972} -0925 
tS ak -0392] -0453] +2379] -2732| -4033] -4664] -0524) -0590) -2684) -2092| -0974| -0951 
DeMerteiaie ss ve sae ess =< +0392] -0449) -2345] +2723) -4038] -4622] -0524) -0585) -2680} -2024| -0930) -0926 
PSMA jcc hae esto: anaes -0393| -0446) -2382| -2710| -4046) -4584) -0525) -0583) -2685} -1982|) -0883) -0919 
POROIBDOE jc 0.4 oes's aa s -0411| -0433) -2477| -2629) -4212) -4438) -0544/ -0567) -2670) -1932] -0941) -0897 
UT eae a +0441] -0429) -2616] -2604] -4534) -4404) -0579) -0560) -2467| -1882) -1001) -0897 
November... .500....5. +0442] -0453) -2674| -2750) -4542) -4648) -0582) -0592| -2282) -1941} -0970) -0946 
BIOCOMDOT, i oicien  e v'e s +0480) -0451| -2885| -2751) -4930} -4643) -0626) -0590) -2287) -1954) -1026} -0943 


For footnote see end of table, p. 924. 
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34.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1931 and 1932— 


concluded. 
Switzer- Argentine. 
Month. Sweden. and. Peso. Brazil. Mexico. Hong Kong. 
Krona. Franc. (paper). Milreis. Peso. Dollar. 
Par. - 2680 ee 1930 +4244 -1196 -4985 -30001 


1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1932. | 1931. ; 1932. | 1931. | 1932. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


JAMUATY Sees sete ee +2682) +2256) -1939] +2285] -3092) -3032] -0926] -0760| -4661) -4635| -2452) -2883 
Hebristy ese ece -2678| -2210) -1928| +2218) -3208] -2958] -0861| -0743) -4655| -4204] -2264] -2942 
Miareh: Suit. aon orant -2679| -2207| -1924} -2156) -3457) -2872| -0812] -0713] -4751| -3786] -2524| -2713 
Avo rill as apearia omiier. +2679] -2121] -1926} -2162| -3373) -2884! -0744| -0766| -4761| -3693| -2451| -2660 
WS cctv seme aera -2682| -2142] -1931} +2219) -3132] -2909| -0687| -0856) -4841] -3429) -2401] -2628 
June eae fin ee ieee. -2687| +2162) -1942| -2250} -3093} -2964] -0757| -0886| -4926| -3118| -2468] -2727 
July anes arene ney wae -2682| +2092) -1949} -2234} -3091] -2954! -0728) -0877| +4929] -3221] -2500) -2650 
FANIZUSES..< eae ea eR +2686] +2033) -1958] -2214) -2868] -2903| -0634| -0854] -4933] -3295) -2400] -2674 
Septem beri. dams preter: -2730| -1971) -2046} -2133] -2797} -2803) -0635] -0827) -5151| -3319] -2618) -2627 
OCvobel. inten ates -2595| -1921] -2197| -2113] -2646] -2816} -0682] -0820) -4707| -3430] -2754) -2542 - 
Noveniber Sea chee: -2289| +2028) -2200| +2227} -3028) -2986] -0741| -0868) -4495| -3781] -2964| -2616 
DWecembels saineus eee: -2308| -2075| +2387] +2224) -3188) -2990] -0783] -0867| -4773| -3747| -3089] -2502 
India. Japan. Shanghai. London. New York. 
Month. Rupee. Yen. Tael. Sterling. Dollar. 
Pars -3650 4985 -4167! 4-8666 1-00 
1931. | 1932. | 1931. | 1982. | 1931. | 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
JOniany: sore tee ction cu -3614| -3072) -4958) -4250] -3234| -3887| 4-86275 | 4-01098 | 1-0020 |1-1708 
Me bTUuany inches wo tee or ees +3600] -3018] -4945] -3948] -2906| »3936) 4-85764 | 3-96445 | 1-0002 |1-1433 
Nisan chee ner ce ne eet ere -3616| -3116] -4940} -3601] -3238| -3693) 4-85089 | 4-06258 | 1-0002 |1-1142 
ADTILE cbt eraki eee dee kar -3626| -3182| -4942] -3664| -3157| -3503| 4-86010 | 4-15514 | 1-0004 j{1-1120 
IY ides Seppe erage ey na gat a Mi ro) -3628} -3164| -4942] -3629] -3039| -3493] 4-864675| 4-17120 | 1-0005 |1-1328 
DUNG Pie Fee ae ees cite ean Ba *3620] -3159] -4953} -3516} -3042] -3521) 4-876325) 4-20425 | 1-0026 |1-1526 
ASU Bt, SR nee PORE ASE ae eR oe +3629] -3092) -4950| -3172) -3112| -3414| 4.867056) 4-06524 | 1-00321 |1-1472 
ANICUSE Pe. et sess eae eter -3616| -3011) -4952| -2774) -2996) -3508] 4-868630] 3-95085 | 1-00304 |1-1386 
Sepceniber cies ne eee oe °3778} ©2921] -5171} -2642} -3291) -3441] 4-692867| 3-83703 | 1-04293 |1-1050 
October. foe sheesh ees eee -3456| +2826] -5531] -2518) -3648] -3319] 4-382308] 3-71124 | 1-12370 |1-0945 
INOVEDIDER Were ae ees oe -3281| +2896] -5600| -2397} -3921] -3431] 4-190870| 3-78830 | 1-12342 |1-1570 
December. ss. kee °3182] +2883) -5354] -2433) -4107| -3234] 4.092308) 3-78958 | 1-21048 |1-1558 


: 1 Par rates given are those recognized in pre-war years, no post-war financial readjustment having been 
effected. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—INSURANCE.' 


Insurance business is transacted in Canada by companies of the following 
classes, viz., (1) companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or of the late ‘‘Province of Canada’’, (2) companies incorporated under the laws 
of the provinces of Canada, and (3) companies incorporated or formed under the 
laws of British and foreign countries. The word “‘companies”’ as here used, includes 
fraternal benefit societies, associations and exchanges which transact the business 
of insurance. The Dominion Insurance Acts provide that companies of classes 
(1) aad (8) above may not transact business anywhere in Canada unless registered? 
by the Dominion, but these Acts also provide that fire insurance on property in 
Canada may be effected in companies of class (8) even though not registered, if the 
insurance is effected without solicitation, advertising or the use of the mails, and if 
an office ig not maintained in Canada, though property to be insured may be 
inspected and losses may be adjusted. Insurance so effected is generally known as 
“unlicensed insurance”. Companies of class (2) above may transact business in 
the province of incorporation, subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or in 
any other province subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or, on compliance 
with the Dominion laws, may be granted Dominion registration. Most of these 
companies limit their business to the province of incorporation or to one or more 
other provinces; a few only have been granted Dominion registration. 


What has been said above implies that Jurisdiction concerning insurance com- 
panies and insurance business is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. 
There have been many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council 
with a view to determining the respective legislative domains, both in respect of 
insurance legislation specifically and in respect of legislation affecting companies 
generally, including insurance companies. The last Privy Council decision was 
handed down in 1931. It may now be taken as established that the Parliament of 
Canada may require companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada to obtain 
Dominion registration and continue to be so registered as a condition of transacting 
business in Canada, and these companies may be required to make returns from 
time to time of their business and doings in Canada and to furnish evidence of their 
solvency. The powers of the Dominion go much further in reference to companies 
incorporated by the Parliameat of Canada, but include all of the powers which may 
be exercised over companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada and registered 
by the Dominion. The Acts passed in 1932? implement the powers of the Dominion 
as determined by the Privy Council decisions. 


The Dominion Acts under which companies are registered are administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance. The chief officer of 
the Department of Insurance is the Superintendent of Insurance. The first Super- 
intendent was appointed in 1875 as head of a newly created Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Finance. In 1910 the Insurance Branch was constituted into a 
separate Department, the Department of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance. 


1The statistics of Fire, Life and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised by G. D. Finlayson, Super- 
sig eon of Insurances, and those pertaining to Government Annuities by H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, ; 

2Prior to 1932, the Dominion Insurance Acts provided for the “‘licensing’’ of companies; the Acts passed 
in 1932 provide for ‘‘registration’’. The change in terminology does not mean any change in substance, 

3The Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (22-3 Geo. V, c. 46). The Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932 (22-3 Geo. V, ec. 47). 
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Precedent to obtaining first registration, in addition to filing certain docu- 
ments, including a full and complete financial statement, a company must satisfy 
the Minister that it is sound and solvent and must make the required initial deposit 
of securities, varying from $10,000 to $100,000, depending on the class of business 
to be undertaken. Annual returns are required of all registered companies and the 
Acts require an examination to be made by the Superintendent or on his behalf, of 
the books and records of companies with a view to substantiating the accuracy of 
the statements filed and the soundness of the companies. Should any company 
show an unsatisfactory financial condition, the Acts require immediate remedial 
measures to be taken. British and foreign companies are required to maintain in 
Canada assets sufficient to cover all of their liabilities in Canada, while Canadian 
companies are required to maintain in Canada all of their assets except such as it 
may be necessary to deposit outside of Canada as security for ‘‘outside of Canada” 
business. 


The statistics herein given in respect of companies registered by the Dominion 
are divided into three classes relating to: (1) insurance against fire, (2) life insurance, 
and (3) miscellaneous insurance, viz., accident, automobile, aviation, burglary, 
credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, leakage, live-stock, sickness, 
steam boiler, title, tornado and weather insurance. These statistics are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance; throughout they apply to calendar 
years. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has collected statistics, included 
herein, of business transacted by provincial companies licensed by the provinces, 
classified as to: (1) business transacted within the province of incorporation, and (2) 
business transacted in other provinces. 


Further, returns in respect of ‘‘unlicensed insurance”, above referred to, were 
required under Section 16 of the Special War Revenue Act for taxation purposes, and 
statistics compiled from these returns have been published in preceding editions of 
the Canada Year Book, following Table 7. This section of the Act having been 
held unconstitutional by Privy Council decision, Oct. 22, 1931, on an appeal from 
the Court of the King’s Beach of the province of Quebec, the returns for 1930 are 
incomplete; consequently the table is omitted from the present edition. By an 
ameadment to the Act at the last session of Parliament, asection analogous to Section 
16 was enacted, applicable to unlicensed iasurance. Further, provision is also 
made for returns of unlicensed insurance under the Foreign Insurance Companies 
Act, 1932, and under the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, so_ 
that statistics for 1932 and following years will be available. 


Statistics of Dominion Government annuities are given at the end of this 
chapter. The Department of Labour administers the Acts under which these 
annuities are sold. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with: the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local mana- 
gers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 


—_——s 
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The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 
Co., organized in 1851, and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the Atna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 
menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1931, shows that at that date there were 243 fire insurance companies doing business 


in Canada under Dominion licences; of these 52 were Canadian, 66 were British 


and 125 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which authentic 
records were collected by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in 
Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in 
the number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 79 p.c. of the total 
number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance 
businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian com- 
panies. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced 
the danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by com- 
panies in Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the increase in premiums 
received, is the continued increase in the number of companies which are operating 
on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all profits or losses 
are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making themselves felt as 
competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
follow, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869 and of the operations 
of individual companies for the year 1931. The net amount of fire insurance in 
force on Dec. 31, 1931, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $9,544,- 
641,293, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date 
was $1,341,184,333. In addition, policies amounting to $1,005,857,392 were in 
force during the year 1929 (the latest year for which information is available, see 


_ p. 937) by companies, associations or underwriters not licensed to transact business in 


Canada. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1931, probably 
approximated $12,000,000,000. According to preliminary figures, fire insurance in 
force in companies registered by the Dominion decreased by $290,263,005 in 1932. 


Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies registered by the 
Dominion, the relationship between losses paid and net premiums written, and the 
variation in the cost per $100 of insurance. It will be observed that the cost of 
insurance reached a maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady 
decrease with the exception of the years 1921, 1922 and 1924, when temporary 


reversals of the downward swing were in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost 
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of fire insurance has decreased by 50 p.c. since 1905. Table 2 shows the business | 
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done in Canada by individual companies during the year 1931, while in Tables 3, 4 
and 5 are given figures of the assets, habilities, income and expenditure during the 


years 1927 to 1931, classified by nationality of companies. 


A further summary of 


business is given by provinces in Table 6 for the years 19380 and 1931, showing 


premiums and losses classified by provinces and by nationality of companies. 
ther, a general summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and pro- 


vincial licensees is given in Table 7. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insuranc®, in Compani?s Operating under 
Dominion Licences, calendar years 1869-1932. 


Year. 


Net 
Amount Premiums 
in Force at Written 
end of Year. during 
Year. 
$ $ 
188,359, 809 1,785,539 
191,549,586 1,916,779 
228,453, 784 Be Ms 16 
251,722,940) 2,628,710 
278,754,835] 2,968,416 
306,844,219) 3,522,303 
364,421,029} 3,594,764 
404,608,180} 3,708,006 
420,342, 681 3,764,005 
409,899, 701 3,368, 430 
407,357,985 3,227,488 
411,563, 271 3,479,577 
462,210,968) 3,827,116 
526,856,478} 4,229,706 
572,264, 041 4,624,741 
605,507,789); 4,980,128 
611,794,479 4,852,460 
586,773,022) 4,932,335 
634,767,337) 5,244,502 
650, 735, 05° 5,437, 263 
684,538,378} 5,588,016 
720,679,621 5, 836,071 
759,602,191 6, 168, 716 
821,410,072 aaa PAB 7) 
814,687,057) 6,793,595 
836, 067, 202 6, 711,369 
837, 872, 864 6, 943,382 
845,574,352 7,075, 850 
868,522,217 7,157,661 
895,394,107 (EOE 
936, 869, 668 7,910,492 
992,332,360} 8,331,948 
1,038, 687,619 9,650,348 
1,075, 263,168} 10,577,084 
1,140,453,716} 11,384,762 
1,215,013,931) 13,169,882 
1,318, 146,495} 14,285,671 
1,443,902,244] 14,687,963 
1,614, 703,536} 16,114,475 
1,700, 708,263] 17,027,275 
1, 863,276,504} 17,049,464 
2,034, 276,740} 18,725,531 
2,279, 868,346] 20,575,255 
2, 684,355,895} 23,194,518 
3, 151,930,389} 25,745,947 
3,456,019,009| 27,499,158 
3,531,620,802! 26,474,833 


1Figures from 1869-76 not available. 


Losses as Gross Amount 
Paid hae ns of Risks 
during a ary Taken 
Year. ce ae during Year. 
$ p.c $ 
1,027,720 57-56 171,540,475 
1, 624, 837 84-77 199, 102,070 
1,549,199 66-73 244,437,172 
1,909,975 72-66 Dil oolie Dial 
1, 682, 184 55-67 271,095, 928 
1,926, 159 54-68 329,178,974 
2 OOSnOoN. dali 331,098,419 
2,867,295 Gace 401, 148, 747 
8,490,919 225-58 385, 736,566 
1,822, 674 54-11 359, 847,757 
2,145,198 66-47 360, 704,419 
1,666,578 47-90 384,051, 861 
3,169,824 82-83 441,416, 238 
2,664, 986 63-01 478, 044, 416 
2,920,228 63-14 513,580,302 
3,245,323 65-16 513, 983,378 
2,679, 287 55-22 486,002, 908 
3,301,388 66-93 505, 752, 907 
3,403,514 64-90 532, 757, 088 
3,073, 822 56-53 541,580,007 
2,876,211 51-47 572, 782, 104 
3, 266,567 55-97 620, 723, 945 
3,905,697 63-31 623,418, 422 
4,377,270 67-22 687,175, 688 
5,052, 690 74:37 687, 604, 239 
4,589,363 68-38 653,589, 428 
4,993,750 71-92 667,639, 048 
4,173,501 58-98 669, 288, 650 
4,701, 833 65-69 663 , 698,309 
4,784,487 65-09 681, 160, 689 
5, 182,038 65-51 756, 257,098 
7,774, 293 93-31 803 , 428, 654 
6,774,956 70-20 821,522,854 
4,152, 289 39-26 892, 049, 886 
5, 870, 716 51-57 933,274, 764 
14,099,534 107-06 1,002,305, 105 
6,000,519 42-00 1, 140,095,372 
6,584,291 44-83 1,210,099, 865 
8,445,041 §2-41 1,364, 204,991 
10,279,455 60°37 1,466, 294,021 
8, 646, 826 50-72 1,579,975, 867 
10, 292,393 54-96 1,817,055, 685 
10, 936, 948 53-16 1, 987,640,591 
12,119,581 52-25 2,374, 161, 732 
14,003,759 54-39 2,925, 200,553 
15,347, 284 55-81 3,104, 101,568 
14,161, 949 53-49 Oo; L117 552,903 


Premiums 
Charged 
thereon.! 


Be teit- het 


3,817,360 
3,723,530 


3,608,501 
3,958, 437 
4,414,728 
4,850, 717 
5,379, 950 


5,934,773 
5, 684, 758 
5,854,172 
6, 145, 188 
6,390, 296 


6, 628,336 
7,019,319 
7,248, 495 
8, 086, 503 
8,115,594 
8,158, 033 


8, 243, 605 
8,397, 876 
8,304, 227 
8,564, 124 
9,316,685 
10, 031, 735 


11,688,958) 


13, 087,251 
14, 038, 182 
16, 006, 969 
18, 262, 037 


18,554,730 
20,492, 863 
21,968, 432 
22, 298, 633 
24, 684, 296 


26, 867,170 
30, 639, 867 
36,032,461 
36, 185, 927 
36, 048,345 


Average 
Cost per 
$100 of 
Insurance, 


a) 
vo) 
oO 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance in Companies Operating under 
Dominion Licences, calendar years 1869-1932— concluded. 

Net Percent- 

Amount Premiums i ey age of Eis Rot Premiums ae 
Year in Force at Written daria r Losses “Taken Charged $100 oa 
end of Year. ve Year. a during Year. thereon. Insurance. 

$ $ $ D.ce $ $ $ 
1916.. 3,720,058, 236] 27,783,852} 15,114,063 54-40] 3,418, 238,860} 37,231,691 1-09 
LOA Grae ache 3,986,197,514) 31,246,530) 16,379,101 52-42 4,049,059,999} 43,515,822 1:07 
T9US en eacsat 4,523,514,841| 35,954,405) 19,359,352 53-84 4,606,035,056| 48,770,112 1-06 
1 SU es Oe 4,923,024,381} 40,031,474) 16,679,355 41-67 5,423,569,961| 57,577,632 1-06 
O20 Mi Saata 5, 969,872,278} 50,527,937) 21,935,387 43-41} 6,790,670,610} 71,148,917 1-05 
1921.. 6,020,513,832| 47,312,564] 27,572,560 58-28) 6,139,531,168} 68,161,786 1-11 
LODO oe dears s 6,348, 637,436] 48,168,310} 32,848,020 68-19 6,471, 1383,294| 68,347, 294 1-06 
Dias Poa. 6, 806,937,041] 51,169,250} 32,142,494 62-82 7,311, 835,110] 73,037,471 1-00 
1924. 7,224,475, 267| 49,833,718} 29,186,904 58-57 6, 987,536,461| 71,146,802 1-02 
1925.. 7,583, 297,899] 51,040,075} 26,943,089 52-79 7, 646,026,535] 74,679,130 0-98 
1926.. 8,051, 444,136] 52,595,923) 25,705,975 48-87} 8,716,166,834| 81,104,612 0-93 
1 ore 8, 287,732,966} 51,375,637) 20,831,931 40-55} 8,531,1389,424] 76,423,855 0-90 
1928 8, 761,579,512) 54,826,851} 25,544, 664 46-57 9, 187,224,958} 80,413,215 0:88 
1920F Soo. ».| 9,431,169,594) 56,112,457) 30,209,839 53-84} 10,791,096,165) 87,317,411 0-81 
1930.. 9,672,996,973| 52,646,520} 30,427,968 57-71} 10,311,193,608) 82,700, 147 0-80 
1S To: soos 9,544,641,293} 50,342,669] 29,938,409 59-47] 10,789,737,477| 86,741,055 0-80 
P98 228 eee 9, 254,378, 288] 46,933,288) 30,115,677 64-15] 10,326,272,133) 81,856, 643 0:79 


2Figures for 1932 are subject to revision. 


2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1931. 


Per- 

oi cent- 
Gross Py age of 
Amount of Premiums Lae Net Cash Net Losses 

Company. Risks Taken Charged mums | Premiums Losses Paid 
during thereon. Pp = Written. Incurred. to Pre- 
Year. cen miums 

of Re- 
Risks ceived. 

$ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
Canadian Companies. 

FOX OTe Te ae: A, Cae ar 54, 293, 701 613, 828 1-13 211,546 114,381 54-07 
DUIS OMISI Eo oe oslo sles. 344,950 3, 887 1-13 , 887 ,56 91-72 
PCAN CIN eee ks 5 bi lolscerese's 14,588,389 124,093 +85 29,812 14,711 49-35 
British America............ 72,696,217 666, 800 -92 433,753 268,668} 61-94 
British Canadian........... 16,988, 415 172, 186 1-01 99,522 68, 493 68-82 
British Colonial............. 62,029, 704 604, 861 -98 269, 221 199,435 74-08 
Brie bo Empires cick ss saree: 19,325, 758 217,421 1-13 135,076 86,565 64-09 
British Northwestern....... 58,972,648 335,300 °57 173,540 81,048} 46-70 
Canada Accident and Fire.. 48,015, 861 412,140 -86 206, 084 108,700} 52-75 
Canada National............ 19,973,194 213, 890 1-07 120, 666 77,138} 63-93 
Canada Security............ 31,906,472 314,650 -99 150,018 67,147 44-76 
CanediaB Mire... 2.66 .cceny- 64, 764, 432 593,367 92 452,550 179,993] 39-77 
Canadian General.,......... 35,032,691 304, 764 87 127,199 91,465} 71-91 
Canadian Indemnity........ 16,910, 180 188, 252 1-11 140, 205 87,806 62-63 
Canadian Surety............ 12, 840, 697 90,970 71 35,113 13,967| 39-78 
Casualty Company.......... 8,840, 139 70,201 -79 38, 026 6, 894 18-13 
Commerce Mutual.......... 9,504, 546 559, 746 5-89 241, 247 106, 688 44-22 
Consolidated Fire........... 19,464,470 189, 856 -98 86,326 48,724] 56-44 
Obes Ofer hs hete leet met ae ane 230,025 3,465 1-51 3,400 1,722) 50-63 
Dominion Fire.. 54,191, 746 493,390 9] 308,340 139,071 45-10 
Dominion ofCanada General 54,845,012 397,074 +72 212,807 71,935| 33-80 
Ensign.. 11,697, 828 116,692 1-00 69, 188 38, 248 55-28 
Fire Insurance Co. of Canada 64,772,055 652,748 1-01 308,565 195,372} 63-32 
General Accident of Canada. 23,174, 188 191,639 83 90,564 40,137) 44-32 
Globe Indemnity............ 62.351, 302 448,814 -72 142,044 80, 629 56-76 
CAE Ce 2 56, 606, 025 426,073 +75 335,545 142,984) 42-61 
Guardian Insurance......... 42,747,673 344,385 81 160,381 74,613 46-52 
£515 0 0k 2h el ade A a 47,381,379 445,450 94 110, 882 66, 240 59-74 
Le let Creyns] Bi he ae ar rai 126, 876, 876 773, 923 61 210,990 108,592 51-64 
Imperial Guarantee......... 21,130, 606 130,389 62 64,711 38,106) 58-89 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1931—continued: 


Rate pee 
r Gross ; 2 ss ate = of 
mount o remiums : e as osses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged mums | Premiums Nees Paid 
during thereon. ae Written. ‘ to Pre- 
Year. oe miums 
Risks pa 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. 
Canadian Companies— 
concluded. 
Imperial Insurance.......... 33,905, 143 286, 604 +85 128,107 75,058 58-59 
KoineseMiutua le. eee 2,819,290 42,524 1:51 41,351 22,, 114 53-48 
Laurentian. . Rie ee 2,150,635 28,922 1-34 —69,381 25, 832 - 
Liverpool—Manitoba. ee ere 70,219,907 597,905 +85 248, 526 140, 449 56-51 
LoadonandLancashireG tee 5,511, 648 56, 550 1-03 21,821 9,27 42-52 
London-Canada............. 27, 828, 333 261, 689 -94 148,112 89,973 60:75 
Mercantilesas..ee.cke «eae 49,324,474 305, 923 62 124,122 55, 988 45-11 
Mount Ro vale. cco. eae 62,392,297 597,901 96 —75,975 195,459 - 
National Liverpool.......... 28, 687,999 276,465 -96 71,022 41,004 57-73 
North Empire eee oe ae. 37,607, 786 393), 212 1-05 130, 890 76,677| 58-58 
North West Fire............ 17, 861, 588 170, $92 -96 95,549 60,755 63-59 
Oceidentalss. etree. ae: 51,289, 888 438,171 *85 202,096 97,099 48-05 
Racitic Cosst<ike ce ee 35,906, 843 291,937 81 120, 584 62,574 51-89 
ictouCounty..vee. ees eer 3,825 6, 754 -90 6, 678 3,909] 58-54 
PionGer 2h ke: (ee Cees 46,162,745 359,113 -78 147,563 62,194 42-15 
Portage la Prairie fee 44,029,165 664, 610 1-51 375,513 228,307 60-80 
Qidbeesersoe Si ire ee 48,365, 188 391,024 -81 166, 454 81,378 48-89 
RGLANCeN a ket een ee 23, 400, 968 166, 708 -71 81,773 39,357 48-13 
Scottish Canadian.......... 23,043,396 184, 292 -80 79, 687 46,893 58-85 
‘irans-©anadawe oic.sc te neon 21,414,348 DORA WAL 1-05 127,809 78,573 61-48 
Wawanesar sis). Pre 106, 738, 284 1,611,512 1-51 1,038,491 555,834} 53-48 
Westernien-nan ecieey 139,535, 789 1,026, 685 *74 606,557 377,286] 62-20 
Totals, Canadian. .| 2,011,446, 768 18,484,953 92 8,788, 558 5,048, 528 57-44 
British Companies. 
Alliance... 85,115,018 561,678 66 465, 839 314,199 67-45 
Anglo- Scottish... bie an 45,599, 688 326,478 °32 152,489 74,074 48-58 
INCTAS ck sc aetna 2 ES 121, 682, 128 861, 749 -71 686, 188 433,349 63°15 
Bankers’ and Traders’...... 3,433, 743 42, 806 1-25 —32, 269 17,075 - 
British and European....... 11,308, 999 97,408 -86 52,028 36,295 69-76 
Briticht Crown,.sa eee eee 59, 839,539 441,591 -74 316, 295 186, 463 58-95 
British: General=.c45)s5eee 2 24, 644, 699 17S O00, -70 108, 161 89,418 82-67 
EShiGISt IEA, 1.4.0 eens eee ee 13,594,922 107,810 -79 73,998 68,147 92-09 
British. Oak: Yay sos. see 18,976, 767 Wis D3. +83 119,567 97,75] 81-75 
British: Draders 39.0 kepe 47,172, 836 242,173 “51 171, 648 88,716 51-69. 
Caledonian. . SAO BEAT oleh 51,083,044 462,215 -90 3825, 838 152,575 46-83 
Car and General............ 40,319,487 287,996 -71 161, 183 69,501 43-12 
Gontral: texte, Se eee 31,210,568 246,350 -79 161,254 86,636] 53-73 
CenGUr yee bes sank eee 54,670,452 420,989 “77 222,966 114,934 51-55 
China.. 7,041,105 42,169 -60 29,589 14,479 48-93 
Commercial Union. . ; 131,971,585 1,017, 241 77 706, 721 401,366} 56-79 
Gorm il] fence wearin BOA 220K TL 260,635 -74 221,617 116, 807 52-71 
Hagle Star. es. sek ee tekee 88,114, 769 5d2,0/4 -63 Sto, L014 261,780 70°34 
Employers’ Liability........ 136,385, 884 918,275 -67 662, 198 370,593} 55:96 
Essex and Suffolk........... 38; 280,509 203, 409 -61 81,709 37,940} 46°43 
General Accident Fire....... 68, 805,342 455,735 -66 339, 237 190,693} 56-21 
Guardian Assurance. . 156,388, 935 lwoten loo “88 1,056, 487 670, 110 63-43 
Guildhall... wef 13, 640, 206 100, 140 -73 69,468 55,819); 80-35 
Law Union and Rock....... 50, 257, 963 450, 234 -90 359, 100 227,902 63-46 
Legal and General.......... 21,342,887 192,007 -90 144, 223 76,026) b2=is 
Liverpool and London and 
Glo De Raton eo» oi ree rae 221,141,376 1, 817, 264 82 1,164,458 688,254] 59-11 
Local Government... 13,428, 669 130,317 -97 Wagseo 32,010 43 -60 
London and Lancashire Tns.. 197, 709, 288 1,497,318 -76 1,171, 885 820,128 69-98 
London and Provincial...... 6, 864, 845 64,588 -94 48,031 32,496 67-66 
London and Scottish..... 24,090,421 158,510 -66 98,651 60,347 61-17 
London Assurance... Pet 67, 832, 683 552,303 -81 447,482 226,618 50-64 
London Guarantee.......... 46,519,393 471,960 1-01 74,442 76,978} 103-41 
MEATING =: inven can Bin kek ae oe None None - None None = 
Merchants’ Marine.......... 43 , 958, 968 271,280 -62 189, 659 90,320 47-62 
Motor Union.. ieee 18,307, 750 163, 738 89 105, 688 65, 676 62-14 
National Provincial......... 26,950,976 199, 297 +74 135, 701 59, 163 43-60 
North British.. Se oe 181,392,461 1, 292, 800 ‘71 875,336 478,675| 54-68 
Northern Assurance, Fe ea 111, 134, 483 814,493 -73 597, 298 335, 396 56-15 
Norwachslinionsy.. berets: 145,417,108 1,190,574 -82 879, 969 533, 702 60-65 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business TranSacted in Canada, by Companies, 1931—continued. 


Company. 


British Companies— 
concluded. 


Ocean Accident and Guaran- 
EC ee et aechag th Bek o'er’ ato 
Palatine ha: 5 Gas RR eam 


ah ts i 


He MCM I Alone, wes lcs deen 
UE TEER ie er 
Railway Passengers’........ 
Royal Exchange............ 
Royal Insurance. ..).....0../. 
HUG SECs 20% vicar. = 
Scottish Metropolitan....... 
Scottish Union.........).. 0. 


Southern. . Se ES he rake 
State Assurance. Eee bn ak 


REESE co aisle os on 810 vines « 


Totals, British... 


Foreign Companies. 


Cri rept 8 Bove Cea. siete oh avo: 
Brevi oinlturely Lise. ovecncen baila} 
Alliance Insurance........... 
American Alliance.......... 
American Central........... 
American Colony........... 
American Constitution Fire. 
American Equitable........ 
American Exchange......... 
American Home Fire....... 
American Insurance......... 


ce en Lee Sa a Cee 


@antdencass tk... 4c: deen 
Central Manufacturers’...... 
Central Union.. A 
Chicago Fire and Marine.. 

Citizens of New J ersey...... 
City-of New York......./... 
Colina bisss Fee... IRA. 
Commercial Union of N.Y.. 
Connecticut. . 6 eS 
Gonrinental. £86 ........aae.. 
Cosmopolitaners...:...s8ek. 
Cpiiiy- tire oes. 
Equitable Fire and Marine.. 
Pedarnl see bet. ALE. 
Fidelity American,......... 
Padouty-z=ehenix......<. sere. 
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Rate 
Gross = 
Amount of Premiums te Net Cash 
Risks Taken Charged mums | Premiums 
during thereon. Ber Written. 
Voar cent 
; of 
Risks. 
$ $ p.c. $ 
63, 032,036 480, 201 -76 329, 611 
57,384, 136 455,080 +79 301, 124 
35, 741,301 215, 429 -60 139, 234 
26,585,117 202,575 -76 151, 902 
* 312,681,474 2,582,978 -83 1,279, 830] - 
27,542,751 184, 793 +67 109, 637 
37,698,553 372, 182 99 297,302 
113, 688,376 646, 036 -57 486, 830 
1, 209, 623 14,725 1:2 —158, 673 
13, 044, 829 88, 236 -68 48,767 
136,367, 441 888, 462 65 630, 832 
571,010,914 4,015,919 -70 1, 833, 968 
359575, 177 236,519 66 151,182 
36,309, 788 287,598 -79 "180, 638 
53,596, 549 442,575 +83 375, 788 
32,416, 129 202,878 -63 159, 969 
3, 238,523 23, 209 -72 13,146 
21,992,728 146,518 -67 103 , 910 
148,332,951 1,096, 293 -74 749,451 
82,580, 166 655,876 “79 445, 50° 
70, 943, 243 436, 066 *61 298,275 
38,466, 828 319,681 +83 411, 232 
14,414,058 116,085 81 78, 260 
9, 887,002 66, 982 68 None 
26, 582, 202 130,713 -49 89,795 
4,172,245 28,567 -68 —6,557 
50,579,270 434, 254 -86 337, 823 
4,481,031, 513 33,089, 657 75 21,728, 506 
84,977, 187 496, 602 +58 - 414,030 
20, 658, 996 107,237 *52 62,470 
62,313, 984 371,302 -60 135,454 
35,554, 606 263 , 884 -74 66, 071 
21,368, 802 192,012 -90 81,674 
7,685,444 53,769 -70 40,582 
518,417 3, 684 71 3,031 
19,795,192 145,575 74 125, 606 
5,974, 000 18,551 31 16,775 
21,997, 186 198,117 90 143, 865 
31,159, 748 196,275 63 112, 969 
19,897,494 104, 487 53 56,336 
1,445,330 8,614 60 7,530 
13,712,647 153,291 1-12 116,017 
18,577,150 115,564 62 70,077 
10, 838, 421 102, 887 95 57,349 
15, 820, 130 129,250 82 88, 490 
11,386, 161 70,495 62 45,624 
6, 884, 957 80, 436 1-17 66,016 
7,567,195 47,853 63 16, 499 
18,332, 762 97,531 ae 32,700 
12,703,130 99,779 79 None 
58,864,515 499,027 85 81,218 
333, 284 3, 896 1-17 10,343 
51,441,177 382, 389 74 181, 104 
76, 082, 260 582,558 UC 428,105 
3, 797, 508 30,995 -82 2,895 
166, 035, 235 1,743,897 1-05 17,857 
23,428,209 169,574 -72 Ear Pall 
None None ~ None 
1, 287, 400 14,892 1-16 —18,676 
70, 937,386 497,404 -70 367,614 


Per- 


cent- 

F age of 
Net Losses ig rg 

Paid 

Incurred. i Pre. 
miums 

Re- 

ceived. 

$ p.c 

181,448} 55-05 
163, 895 54-43 
101,331 72-78 
103,729} 68-29 
850, 946 66-49 
83,512 76-17 
153, 754 51-72 
397,088 81-56 
3,481 bas 
28,368} 58-17 
373, 293 59-17 
1,011, 158 55-14 
74,925 49-56 
134, 938 74-70 
228,117 60-70 
112,036 70-04 
ROARS 9-24 
47,799 46-00 
474,486 63-31 
217, 243 48-76 
119, 500 40-06 
152, 985 37°20 
32,985 42-15 
None - 
61,114 68-06 
56, 456 - 
218, 810 63-29 
13,131,972] 60-44 
218,372 52-73 
41,754 66-84 
100, 443 74-15 
27, 880 42-20 
111,894) 137-00 
28,923 71-27 
1,034 34-13 
85,342 67-94 
106 63 
71,640} 49-80 
61:52 lee OO.47 
60,825) 107-97 
33 -44 
76, 664 66-08 
65,666} 93-71 
17, 603 30-69 
61, 928 69-98 
31,861 69-83 
19,584 29-67 
5,192) 31-47 
22,063 67-47 
None - 
38, 064 46-87 
8, 834 85-41 
99,511 54-95 
256,127 59-83 
16,624) 574-18 
ZAVG|s39°91 
19,902} 54-95 
None ~ 
8,570 - 
207,568! 56-46 
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?.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1931—continued. 


Company. 


Foreign Companies— 
continued. 
Fire Association of Penna... . 
Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s Insurance......... 
Fire Reassurance............ 
Birst-Amenican: a. oa creatioac: 
HirsteNationale..... <a 2 
DS sHONCIOLO was chins sce: 


Pe 


Jake: of Paris.. 
Gen. Insurance of America. . 


Globe and Rutgers.......... 
Granite States... -<d8a<7 


Hardware Dealers’......... 
Hartford Fire. . ren 
Home Fire and Marine... .. 
Home Insurance............ 
IL omest@ads asec cock an: 
Imperial Assurance.......... 
Insurance Co. of N.A....... 


Lumbermen’s Insurance..... 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins.... 
Lumber Mutual... Ses 
Maryland Insurance......... 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.... 
Merchants’ and Manufactur- 


IMGrCur ya sont aks fa Late 
Michic ane Mire... 2. 2s nee 
Millers’ National............ 


Milwaukee Mechanics’...... 
Minnesota Implement....... 
National-Ben Franklin...... 
National Fire of Hartford... 
National Liberty........... 
NationalsUnions 25... 4h 
ibacNationgler: «oc .- ct eo 
Newark..... (a EOC obi Rc 


New Hampshire............ 
INewiJerseyicncecn on. eocntn: 
New. York Pine) i .55 ets 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s. 
Phenix of Pariseste:...o0s.s 
Philadelphia Fire........... 
Phoenix of Hartford.......... 
Pilot Reinsurance........... 
Providence Washington..... 
Provident of Paris.......... 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


32,421,561 
49,597,716 
26,356, 516 
38, 152,008 
10,928,719 
15,896, 124 
21,399,788 
28, 148,532 
2,246, 887 
30,429, 172 
27,659,437 
6,031,624 
4,988, 706 
38, 839, 285 
172, 467,901 
6,919,910 
252,441, 635 
34, 447,986 
21,716, 674 
139, 567,132 
12,977,082 
271,508, 760 
6, 647,299 
43,523,271 
127, 889, 450 
36, 056, 860 
834, 887 
29,911, 168 
14, 588, 661 
7,633, 684 
979, 436 

13, 083, 297 
1, 288, 180 


30, 410, 708 
33,017,299 
21,770, 435 
10, 968, 308 
21,256,379 
33,389, 061 
None 
21,716, 674 
27,566, 164 
81,212,983 
9, 637,681 
29, 866, 943 
58,475, 624 
63, 162,597 
39,561,217 
32,214,939 
6, 768,300 
23,031,613 
63,013, 884 
36, 458, 740 
34,329,813 
16; 1lov3 71 
32,247, 705 
3,120, 695 
16,945, 865 
48,772,067 
446,523 
25,0017 022 
3,785,931 
94, 206, 923 
None 
27,702,508 
4,919,000 


Premiums 


Charged 
thereon. 


246, 589 
316, 463 
275, 737 
312, 233 
100, 688 
135, 608 
220,118 
225,181 
19,372 
252,091 
218, 987 
67,111 
46,484 
279, 289 
1, 202,450 
48,144 
2,343,479 
211,548 
383 , 860 
1,011, 964 
6,677 
2,244,815 
65, 298 
388, 109 
802, 803 
239,391 
4,976 
367, 897 
122, 169 
109, 833 
15,769 
117, 138 
14, 950 


F703 
283,431 
158, 998 
101,116 
219,811 
450,599 
None 
383, 860 
296, 721 
551,541 
81,661 
209, 484 
645,617 
456, 780 
175,391 
244,900 
63,305 
207,131 
446, 724 
244, 232 
171, 669 
1, 207, 193 
347,901 
32,056 
285,361 
376, 861 
8,659 
226, 827 
25,065 
678,361 
None 
176,050 
58, 811 


— 


tet 


eet 
xy el aire yi eereg cs 


——— eo 4 
ok tak souk tee. ete 3S 


Net Cash 


Premiums 


Written. 


113,046 
229,014 
216,598 
169, 944 
68,655 
91,881 
168, 110 
None 
14, 043 
157,096 
167,551 
50, 190 
35, 142 
185, 233 
794, 227 
32, 889 
870,719 
141, 298 
272,325 
872,689 
56,451 
1,728,912 
None 
173,394 
583,791 
136, 486 
—307 
118,949 
99,614 
90,522 
138717 
82,333 
12,106 


178,010 
237, 434 
117,685 
61, 236 
152,444 
294,158 
—§38 
272,325 
224,788 
404,395 
None 
173,400 
544, 239 
140,418 
None 
164, 599 
43, 187 
157,569 
44,234 
179,518 
102, 737 
879, 821 
236, 007 
32,033 
85,921 
297,616 
7,626 
143,305 
17;211 
300,115 
None 
97,755 
43, 880 


Net Losses 
Incurred. 


12, 260 


81,658 
132, 867 
55,623 
32,962 
103, 816 
165,410 

4,933 
122,858 
156,072 
236, 970 


None 


87,962 
414,522 
76,326 


None 


115, 800 
17,300 
73 , 804 


40,012 


Per- 


—_ | | | | S| FL e*eh 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1931—concluded. 


Net Cash 
Premiums 
Written. 


506, 067 
74,617 
272,325 
47,292 
290,981 
—6, 029 
245, 463 
115, 138 
11,270 
338,340 
270,047 
66,761 
27, 669 
22,379 


153, 315 


Gross 
Amount of 

Company. Risks Taken. 

during 

Year 

: $ 
Foreign Companies— 
concluded. 

Queen of America........... 231,761, 264 
Republic. . et ae 135033, 705 
Retail Hardware. Std ce ee. 21, 716, 674 
Rhode Island.. Seer 12,380, 823 
TUORSIQN Gs co ere kee as oe Yl o24eoue 
““Rossia’’ of Copenhagen....| * 8,211,318 
Soe aul Pare aso 5s. esc olnenes 56,661,317 
SOCUITUV AL AS noes cee 27,531,640 
SONEING TA ki eee otic oak 13,358, 933 
INC TIOIG es atien: es ct a 85, 639, 272 
DUINVVORENG. ae 0et tte fo od 38, 056, 083 
US8EX., bo... \ - oR DE ESSRea 10,161,551 
Svea. 5,610, 741 
Octorerte ae as Shou ecchs ss 9,499, 593 
Transcontinental............ 2,019, 850 
Travelers’ Fire... .5....... 20,605, 605 
Ie Omion of Paris... . 2.04.5. 41,644,574 
United Firemen’s........... 10,978, 812 
Whited Mutual... .. cece ss 1253535409 
United States Fire.. ae One oO mr 

United States Merchants’. None 
Universal... /.2.. eh 20,949,056 

EGaine ol. None 
War inia HinOte iis si. sels. 6, 885,425 
Westchester Jauc.2c cS. Doc 42,125, 880 
WOrloelire nt accicited sueisree oc 18,560,313 
Totals, Foreign........| 4,297,259, 196 
Grand Totals ......... 10,789, 737,477 


Rate 
a 
Premiums See 
Charged eer 
thereon. pees) 
of 
Risks 
$ p.c 
1,697,217 73 
101,715 -78 
383 , 860 Le 77 
73, 063 -59 
526,955 +74 
41,734 51 
3¢1, 712 -66 
193,019 -70 
93,528 -70 
535,527 63 
339,366 -89 
92,498 “91 
41,631 -74 
47,173 50 
10,585 +52 
109,013 53 
303,579 73 
106, 623 °97 
182,797 1-48 
468, 584 62 
None - 
161, 269 “77 
None ~ 
46, 829 68 
254, 734 “60 
136,779 74 
34,866, 447 -81 
86, 741, 0561 -80 


19,825, 605 
50,342,669 


Per- 

cent- 

age of 

Net Losses Losses 

Incurred Paid 
: to Pre- 
miums 

Re- 
ceived. 

$ p.c 

310,089 61-27 
57, 852 77-53 
122,858] 45-11 
29,541 62-47 
182, 294 62-65 
29, 284 _ 
138,986] 56-62 
66,795) 58-01 
6,357} 56-41 
197, 861 58-48 
181,795 67-32 
47,000} 70-40 
21,982 79-45 
15,850) 70-83 
604 6-99 
46,478} 50-89 
157, 693 67-78 
38,298} 28-97 
52,088} 48-42 
212,543 61-47 
one - 
55,577} 48-90 
one - 
10,126} 159-64 
94,051 61-35 
56,907} 53-69 
11,757,919} 59-31 
29,938,409| 59-47 


3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than Cana- 


dian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1927-31. 


Item. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


Canadian Companies. 


Stocks, bonds and debentures. . 


Agents’ balances and premiums ‘outstand- 


ing 
Gash on hand and in banks!.. 


Interest and rents.........-... 
Other assets... Vs. t eee 


2,425, 285 
3,229,804 
46,724,485 


4,272,065 
4,937,126 

531, 186 
4,863,564 


2,511,558 
1,778,085 
48,499,291 


4,388, 152 
4,735, 137 

559, 546 
4,879,270 


2,511,543 
1,735,227 
45,313,224 


3,775,499 
5,199,251 

539, 846 
4, 288,504 


Motals, :-ASSCtSs,.2.. 0 8sicee ens ces 


British Companies. 


OM bOSLALOS Cio: oc ice hig 


Loans on real estate. . 
Stocks, bonds and debentures. . 


Agents’ balances and premiums ‘outstand- 


ing. > DCE CUR ea aes Pee 


2,998,944 
2,570,318 
43 , 887,793 


5,394,016) 
5, 664, 481 
329,998 
770, 214 


3,006,944 
2,256,382 
46,793,525 


5,039,725 
5,077, 833 

323 , 866 
1,098,075 


2,992,944 
2,776,577 
46, 630,770 


4,466,151 
4,243,425 

299,431 
1,196, 188 


1927. 1928. 
$ $ 
3,213,096} 2,827,672 
4,223,583) 3,492,620 
34,129,480) 40,093,447 
3,803,900} 4,161,359 
4,415,976} 5,671,692 
511,184 491,439 
1,354,994} 3,876,826 
51,652,213) 60,613,055 
3,045,860} 2,998,944 
2,876,538) 2,882,435 
40,732,091} 41,684,149 
4,557,720} 5,298, 183 
5,174,714] 5,493,843 
333,437 330,155 
744,365 915,458 
57, 464, 725 


59, 603, 167 


61,615, 764 


63, 596, 350 


62, 605, 486 


1Or deposited with the Government, 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1927-31—concluded. 


Item. 


Foreign Companies. 
Réalestaternorent 2... ib oaeteeee ae 


Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 


Cash on hand and in banks!. . 
Interest.dnd rents. 5... be cccn as See. 
Other a@ssets!in'@Canaday. .4...25....4-. 
Totals, Assets in Canada....... 
All Companies. 


Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 


Wotals, ers in Canada..... 


1Or deposited »vith the Government. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

13, 000 23, 000 13, 000 13,000 13,000 
28,785,813} 29,292,566} 31,244,947) 35,828,399] 36,685,893 
2,908,472} 3,439,315} 3,428,161) 3,534,565) 3,404,319 
5,491,382} 6,022,316} 7,014,035} 5,730,878) 6,101,626 
296, 850 301,816 328, 536 378, 566 341,324 
77,159 110,305 133, 228 187, 056 270,017 
37,572,676) 39,189,318} 42,161,907) 45,672,464) 46,816,179 
6,258,956} 5,826,616] 5,424,229) 5,518,502); 5,504,487 
7,118,121) 6,398,055} 5,8)8,122} 4,047,467) 4,524,804 
103,647,384] 111,070, 162} 121,857,224] 131,121,215] 128,629, 887 
11,270,092} 12,898,857} 138,094,242; 12,962,442) 11,645,969 
15,082,072) 17,187,851) 17,615,642) 15,543,848) 15,544,302 
1,141,471} 1,123,410} 1,189,720) 1,261,978) 1,180,601. 
2,176,518} 4,902,589} 5,767,006} 6,164,401} 5,754,709 
146,689,614) 159,407, 5401 170, 761,185| 176,619,853! 172, 784, 759 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Canadian Companies. $ $ $ $ $ 

Wneettled losses: cts. hk. trae tax aa. en 3,939,126) 4,484,577} 5,074,467) 5,236,160} 5,418,329 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 13,699,112} 14,090,785} 15,578,583} 15,461,848) 14,750,374 
SUN GUEVaT TOTS «ect idee erie ges er ee 5,095,002} 5,828,080} 6,122,091 6,359, 644 7,671,793 
Votals, Liabilities, mot including : - 

Capital in icartcodsettan tax tt. Oke 22,733,240) 24,403,442) 26,775,141] 27,057,652) 27,835,496 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 

Caples Pb whee kas oh ee oh ee ee eee 28,918,973) 386,211,613} 40,208,374) 40,293,387) 35,527,597 
Canitalistoels paid pages. Sh .. Sess 15,003,816} 17,020,855} 17,304,479) 17,388,197} 17,787,337 

British Companies. ; 

Unsettleddlosses,. 0-0 .2.:..0h ee eee 3,379,385} 4,354,948] 5,639,411 5,529,407} 5,465,151 
Reserve of unearned premiums...........| 19,457,735} 20,742,422} 21,901,257] 20,782,701} 19,184,178. 
SUNG el bem Geet tco.45<eiaeh cok, 5 cade ae 1,495, 409 1,548, 825 1, 606, 263 1,821,825 3,566, 704 
Totals, Liabilities im Camada........... 24,332,529) 26,616,195| 29,146,931] 28,134,033) 28,216,033 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding . | 

POG ee eM ht a Riso ie een 83,132,196] 32,956,975} 382,468,833] 85,462,316) 34,389,452 
Capival stocks palin vue cen cee - - - 2 z= 

Foreign Companies. 
Unsepticd ldasea:ce.s.< coc ted... wees 1,176, 847 1,589,302 2 AG eihe 2,303, 806 2,140, 705 
Reserve of unearned premiums...........| 12,182,168] 12,811,246} 13,509,480] 13,254,976] 18,183,442 
Suncdeyritemsts4 Ee. tcnt eae. ae 855,414 901,078 950, 737 996,381 1, 048, 678 
Totals, Liabilities im Canada...........| 14,214,429] 15,301,626] 16,621,930} 16,555,163] 16,372,825 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
(yep t ie a hs so ake oe pee eee” Sd 23,358,248] 23,887,692] 25,538,977] 29,117,300] 30,443,354 
Capital stock pate UD cee Pees bee - - - - = 
All Companies. 

Wnsettled losses: seen =. ALE Ae see 8,495,358} -10,428,827| 12,875,591} 13,069,373} 18,019,185 
Reserve of unearned premiums...........| 45,339,015] 47,644,453] 50,989,320] 49,499,525] 47,117,994 
SUNY, abemd rans. coy ele eee EO 7,445,825] 8,277,983} 8,679,091 9,177,950) 12,287, 175 
Totals, Liabilitics in Canada, net in- 

cluding Capital....................... 61,280,198} 66,351,263) 72,544,002] 71,746,848] 72,424,354 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 

Canital S¥..2tet 28. 22. sae SPR he. fey 85,409,417} 93,056,280] 98,216,184] 154,873,003] 100,360, 403 
Capitalisteckpaidupl....-. ok on. aes. 15,003,316! 17,020,855! 17,304,479| 17,383,197 17,787,337 


1Canadian companies only. 
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5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire 
~ Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in 
Canada of Companies other than Canadian Transacting such Business in Can- 


ada, 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
INCOME. $ $ g $ $ 
Canadian Companies. 
Net written premiums, Fire and other 
MARAE SNE 5 geld ordes dis Be sgl eae ain wv nt 23,270,427) 26,403,345] 29,535,545| 28,685,788) 26,640,708 
Interest and dividends earned............ 1,944,324 2, 234,407 2,785, 933 2,848,595 2,760, 482 
DUNC tOMSacs. yaks LSsO es as steal atits 3,661, 198 7,107,357] 3,974,197 1,464,070 1, 267,791 
Totals, IMcome, 60:06 666 60 0c esc sce be 23,875,949| 35,745,109) 36,265,675) 32,998,453) 39,668,981 
British Companies.! 
Net cash for premiums.................. 35,291,010) 38,947,220) 40,058,966) 36,695,357) 32,297,387 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc..... I (42200) 1, 827, 283 1,814, 056 1, 864, 954 1,792,392 
SURGE Val PONIS 5.450 sch theres as, .ae et aoe 5,698 1,301 149 1,021 613 
MO UAISAECOUNICS « o. ysonc ccc certs eles 37,068,983} 49,775,804) 41,878,171) 38,561,332) 34,099,392 
Foreign Companies.! 
Net premiums written................... 24,146,575] 26,483,893] 26,186,699} 25,194,339) 23,023,408 
Interest and dividends earned, etc....... 1,425,276 1,484,347 1,426,353 1,538,774 1,470, 804 
DRE CU TGOMISsa a. Hewat. «stave wetisitc ate «oie 149 3,330 6,147 1,985 3,995 
(ROUAS  AMCOMIC. sarc. 2. cs cha ce meee «bo eee 25,572,000} 27,971,576) 27,619,199} 26,735,098) 24,498,297 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 
Incurred for losses (Fire).............0..- 5) 722,354 6,663,317} 7,657,105 8,295,493 8,428, 505 
General oxpensedicrssiccc cocoa ven 2 — 6,032,664 7,971,270 8,121,625 8,796,488 9,322,508 
On account of branches' other than Fire- 
eye, Ch, Io ee Cee naan 10,312,567] 11,924,618} 138,585,866] - 14,333,965| 14,390,806 
Dividends or bonus to shareholders...... 1,193,634 1,292,586 1,491,558 1,480,357 3, 244,089 
JUS. Bin 5 Gee DS Oe eC er 690, 145 706, 940 foDyoou 822,900 775, 942 
Totals, Expenditure.................... 23,953,7812| 23,558,731) 31,591,511) 33,729,203) 36,161,850 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 4,922,137 7,186,378} 4,674,164 —730, 750} —5, 492,869 
British Companies.! 
Incurred for losses (Fire)..............:- 10,095,057] 12,067,465} 14,237,389} 13,608,322) 13,131,973 
Genera bexpenses fii: dct. : 46. Rohe so 9,402,308 9,817,181) 10,879,134) 10,154,554 9,684, 462 
On account of branches other than Fire 
Gre bith. ae Moy: ee a an en rr 11,205,796} 138,174,461) 12,639,292} 12,176,221] 10,828,756 
TIER Ostas |) jt, BA Cae i ee ea nee on en 1,178,706 1,266, 920 917,127 953, 010 908,673 
Totals, Expenditure.................... 31,881,862} 36,315,997) 38,372,942] 36,892,107) 34,553,864 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 5,187,121 4,459,807| 3,500,229 1,669, 225 —463,472 
Foreign Companies.! 
Incurred for losses (Fire)..........-2++-- 7,910,486] 9,673,734] 11,459,589] 11,943,324) 11,757,919 
(Cpevetal OXPENGCS!.< ; jaj\s ed ks doe wees 6,761, 904 7,222,292 7,758,349 7,824, 244 8,028,730 
On account of branches other than Fire 
‘Che I Des Ss ye Ae Ae Sea 5,522,964 7,678, 034 5,003,936] 6,472,454) 4,202,890 
ieee Ee ee ea ao en ee 883, 216 920,976 743,442 724,449 735, 956 
Totals, Expenditure.................... 21,863,853°| 25,495,0363) 24,965,3163| 26,964,4715) 24,725,495 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 3,708,147) 2,476,534} 2,653,883 — 229,373 — 227, 288 
2Ineludes $2,417 of profits returned to subscribers. *Includes 


1Income and expenditure in Canada. 


several small amounts of profits aggregating $785,202 in 1927, $732,917 in 1928, $837,347 in 1929, $903,199 in 
1930 and $877,281 in 1931 returned to subscribers. 
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6.—Amount of Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada, by Prov- 
inces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance 


Business, 1930 and 1931. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Province. 
Premiums. Losses. | Premiums.| Losses. | Premiums.| Losses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1930 

PEW island sie ee eee 41,077 12,441 164, 297 61,588 78,890 47,568 
INGVa_LOCOtIA ta oe natn 426, 883 213,094 930, 672 422, 953 886, 290 443,416 
New Brunswick............. 312,530 215,944 971,969 539,197 728 , 825 534,308 
Quebecrasn: aise uate ee 2,356, 429 1,459, 004 5,835, 801 3, 731,087 5, 229,699 3, 20%, 180 
Omtartolsevet ae ae 3, 286, 646 1,898,913 8,139,364 4,470, 229 6,213, 876 3,813,811 
Manito Darter: sae Anson ee 1, 290,390 652 , 234 1,577,502 834,441 1,383,563 702, 233 
Saskatchewan. ......0<..5.: 1,536, 786 906, 454 1,542,947 893, 841 1,601,478 840, 052 
Al penta asaya Gene 999,218 627,874 1,697,249 873, 843 1,759,674 927,133 
British Columbia... 05.08: 941,772 487,754 2,771,402 1,776,044 2,180, 837 1,373,565 
Welkom mat Sette ce tne. tacdeea: sowie 18,798 6, 245 5, 062 4,023 0 

Totals tac -ua kee 11, 194, 969 6,466,650) 23,742,071) 13,608,325) 20,071,587) 11,948,322 

1931. 

ee ls lancet haar 39,323 49,734 155, 490 197,308 73, 851 88 , 302 
INGV Aas COA om ace ao nee 411, 645 234 , 573 878 , 294 526,367 856, 220 625,819 
New Brunswick............. 308, 118 232,445 938, 833 1,091,196 744,393 384, 267 
QUCHeCaa Ge sar cee ee 2,394,424 1,498, 614 Oolonnol| 8,324, 813 5, 260, 895 3, 228,464 
QinitanOree site ccias cate tee 3,352,876 1,759, 189 7,512,163 4, 249, 663 6,074,115 3,526,089 
NWanltopamee ate emeniee t eon 1, 130, 683 654, 054 1,379,114 736, 184 1,318, 32¢ (marth 
Saskatchewall.. 40s a2 1,364, 166 990; 074 1,434, 145 996, 595 1,364, 068 1,110,484 
INipertate od ern ec eee 966, 714 519, 903 1,547,134 889, 254 15155850 1,015,713 
British Columbia......2..-. 856,570 441,543 2} 133; (24 1, 120,387 2 O17, doo 1,063, 768 
BY aL Otis eee ence ice 3, 043 4 9,959 51 3,890 10 

Totals. 2 yaacqecs tox 10,374, 861 6,389,252) 21,728,506) 13,131,972) 19,825,605) 11,757,909 


1Totals include in many cases small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1931.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their. 
operations to the province of incorporation, but may be allowed to sell insurance 
in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is transacted 
by companies registered by the Dominion. Operations in 1931 are summarized 
in Table 7. 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1931. 


N>t Net in Net Net | 
Item. Insurance Force at end | Premiums Losses 
Written. of Year. Received. Paid. 
its ; $ $ $ $ 
1) orminion sl ACeNSees.. trae dees oe ee 10, 789, 737,477) 9,544,641, 293 50,342, 669 29,938,409 
2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial Companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated....... 530,673,065} 1,280,923, 112 6, 848, 712 4,763,416 
(b) Provincial Companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
INCOLPOVALE Craw axtorcweae nee hee 35, 836, 108 60, 261,221 336, 354 222,189 
Totals, Provincial Licensees.......... £66,509, 173] 1,341, 184,333 7,185, 066 4,985, 605 
Grand Totals cccuccce coer ae 11, 356, 246, 659/10, 885, 825, 626 57,527, 735 34,924,014 
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8.—Fire Insurance Carried on Property in Canada in 1929, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not Licensed 
to Transact Business in Canada. 


(These statistics for 1929 will be found at p. 808 of the 1932 Year Book. See p. 926, 
paragraph 4 of this volume, re these statistics for 1930.) 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


Subsection I.—The Development of Life Insurance in Canada. 


Nore.—The tables of mortality referred to in this article are designated by the symbols ordinarily 
used for that purpose. The significance of these symbols may be briefly stated as follows: Hm, Healthy 
Males Table of the Institute of Actuaries; Om, British Offices Males Table; Om (5), a table based on sub- 
stantially the same data as the Om table, excluding the first five insurance years following medical examin- 
ation of the life insured. Wherever a-rate of interest is affixed to one of these symbols to designate basis of 
valuation, for example, Hm 4 p.c., the assumptions underlying the valuation are that the future mortality 
of the policyholders of the company will be the same as shown by the table of mortality, and that the 
rate of interest at which the reservefunds of the company will accumulate in the future will be the suffixed 
rate. 


Life insurance business, introduced into Canada by companies from Great 
Britain,and from the United States as a fairly well developed institution, and taken 
up almost as early along the same general lines by a native company, can hardly be 
said to have a distinctive Canadian history. The technique and practice show 
the effects of British and United States influences. 


Among the first companies to transact life insurance business in Canada may 
be mentioned: Scottish Amicable (1846), Standard (1847), Canada (1847), Aitna 
(1850), Liverpool and London and Globe (1851) and Royal (1851). The late ’60’s 
and early ’70’s were stirring years in life insurance activities the world over. In 
England, the frenzied flotation of companies in this period gave rise to abuses which 
pointed to the necessity for some control over the formation and operation of com- 
panies. Statutes were passed in 1870, ’71 and ’72 embodying principles—‘“‘freedom 
and publicity’—which have, without fundamental change, since governed in life 
insurance legislation in Britain; in the year 1909 these same principles were 
extended and adapted to four kinds of insurance. 


In Canada no fewer than fourteen companies began business in the early ’70’s, 
including four native companies, namely: Sun (incorporated 1865, began business 
1871), Mutual of Canada (Ontario Mutual, 1870), Confederation (1871) and Lon- 
don (1874). By 1875 there were at least 26 companies and possibly several more, 
competing for the available business in Canada, as against 48 companies licensed 
by the Dominion, and a few provincial companies, in 1931. A comparison of the 
first and last lines in Table 9 is of interest in this connection. 


Outline of Life Insurance Legislation.—The first Dominion Insurance Act 
was passed in 1868. It prohibited the transaction of insurance business by any 
company (except provincially incorporated companies transacting business within 
the province of incorporation) not licensed by the Minister of Finance. A deposit 
of $50,000 was required. Many of the provisions of this Act are traceable in the 
insurance legislation of the present day. Acts were passed in 1871, ’74, ’75 (con- 
solidation, fire and inland marine and provision for appointment of Superintendent 
_ of Insurance under Minister of Finance); 1875 (extending powers of Superintendent 
to life and other companies); 1877 (consolidating the laws in respect of insurance, 
bases prescribed for computing claims of policyholders in an insolvent company, Sup- 
erintendent to make quinquennial valuations on these bases); 1885 (dealing with 


1Contributed by A. D. Watson, Actuary, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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commercial insurance companies transacting business on the so-called co-operative 
or mutual plan, being more commonly known as “‘assessment companies”’, fraternal 
societies being exempted from the Act); 1886 (consolidation) ; 1894 (life insurance in 
combination with any other insurance business forbidden, issue of annuities and 
endowment assurance by assessment companies prohibited, and new assessment 
companies required to procure at least 500 applications for membership before 
licence); 1895 (exempting certain fraternal organizations granting life, accident, 
sickness or disability insurance to members in hazardous occupations from applica- 
tion of Insurance Act); 1895 (certain amendments ve foreign companies); 1899 
(bases for quinquennial valuations by superintendent changed to Hm 33 p.c., appli- 
cable to business subsequent to Jan. 1, 1900, all earlier business to be brought up to 
Hm 4 p.c. basis by 1910, and Hm 33 p.c. by 1915); 1906 (consolidation); 1910 
(quinquennial valuation basis changed to Om (5) 33 p.c. and many new provisions 
and restrictions enacted—some of the new provisions being standard provisions for 
lifeinsurance policies—anti-rebating and anti-discrimination provisions, prescriptions 
concerning distribution of profits, separation of participating and non-participating 
accounts); 1917 (largely a new alignment believed to make the legislation intra 
vires within the terms of the Privy Council decision, 1915, in reference to sections 
4 and 70 of the 1910 Act); 1919 (amendment affecting fraternal benefit societies) ; 
1922 (in addition to some minor amendments defined several new classes of insur- 
ance, permitted life insurance companies to transact other classes of insurance 
business under specified conditions referred to in more detail below, authorized 
the issue of life policies including indemnity benefits in event of accident or sickness 
—payment not to exceed a weekly sum of 3 p.c. of the amountassured —and an addi- 
tional accidental death benefit not exceeding the sum assured, provided for the valua- 
tion of securities redeemable at a fixed date—if the market values should be ‘unduly 
depressed’”’—at values in excess of the market values but not higher than the values 
shown in the next preceding annual statement of the company, it also required 
approval by the Superintendent of agents soliciting applications for insurance but 
approval was to be deemed to have been given unless and until the company was 
advised to the contrary, all of which provisions except the so-called “licensing of 
agents’ provision are to be found in the Acts of 1932 in substance); 1923 (policy 
conditions for automobile insurance); 1924 (provided that the market value of 
securities for annual statement purposes may be taken at a date to be fixed by the 
Superintendent of Insurance not more than 60 days before the date of statement, 
that life policies must contain a provision for payments thereunder to be made in 
Canadian money in Canada, that the expenses of the Department of Insurance 
incurred in the administration of the Insurance Act should be assessed on the 
premium income of insurance companies, all of which provisions—except that con- 
cerning payments under policies in Canadian currency—are included in the Acts of 
1932 in principle); 1927 (fundamental changes in the policy valuation provisions, 
more particularly noted below); 1927 (consolidation); 1929 (enlarging the powers of 
fraternal benefit societies to include the issuance of endowment assurance contracts 
and the granting of non-forfeiture equities in policies). 


The legislation briefly noted above shows traces of the influence of British — 
and of United States legislation. In many respects it may be said to be midway 
between the ‘freedom and publicity” legislation of England and the inquisitorial 
and restrictive legislation of the United States. Following the disclosures of the 
“Armstrong” investigation in New York, a Royal Commission was appointed in 
1906 to inquire into the conduct of life insurance business in Canada; the recom- 
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mendations of the Commission were in the main the same as of the ‘Armstrong 
Committee”. Many of the recommendations, however, were not embodied in the 
legislation passed subsequent to the investigation. At the same time, there is a 
closer analogy between the Acts of 1910 and 1917 and certain United States Statutes 
passed in recent years than obtained between the insurance legislation of the two 
countries at any earlier period. Many of the new features introduced in the legisla- 
tion of 1910 and subsequent years were repealed in 1932. It should not be sup- 
posed, however, that the legislation of 1932 was a reversion to the pre-1910 legisla- 
tion; many provisions adopted in the Acts of 1910 and 1917, and the subsequent 
amendments, are incorporated in the Acts of 1932. Some of these are examined 
below in greater detail than was found convenient in the above summary. 


By the Act of 1910, companies were authorized to include in life insurance 
policies provisions for waiver of premiums during total disability and, in event of 
total and permanent disability, to pay in full settlement of the policy an amount 
not exceeding the sum assured. In practice, on the occurrence of total and perma- 
nent disability, the sum assured was usually paid in equal instalments over 20 years 
rather than in one sum, the balance of the sum assured being payable in event of 
death within the 20 years. The 1917 Act permitted the payment of a total and 
permanent disability benefit equal to the amount of life insurance in the policy but 
without any reduction in the life insurance. Under this authority, the usual total 
and permanent disability benefit included in policies was a monthly annuity of 1. 
p.c. of the sum assured, payable until death or until maturity of the contract or until 
earlier recovery from disability. The value of this annuity on a life totally and 
permanently disabled is less than the sum assured and consequently the annuity 
benefit is within the total and permanent disability benefit authorized by the Amend- 
ment of 1917. In substance, the Acts of 1982 empower companies to include in life 
insurance policies the disability benefits authorized by the 1917 Amendment. 

The inclusion of disability benefits in life insurance policies proved popular 
with the insuring public. A few years back, the great majority of policies issued 
included these benefits, which shows that this type of insurance protection was 
greatly appreciated. Unfortunately, the disability claims experience of companies 
became progressively worse from year to year and, during the last few years of the 
decade ended with 1930, threatened to get out of hand. As a consequence, 
companies have considerably reduced the disability benefits relative to the sum 
assured and have increased the scale of premiums, while at the same time they have 
increased the stringency of the claim conditions. 

The 1919 Amendment to the Insurance Act 1917, affecting fraternal benefit 
societies, was an amendment of great significance. It is more convenient to deal 
with it in a later paragraph concerning the history of fraternalism. 

One of the provisions of the 1922 Amendment, namely, the provision empow- 


ering life companies, incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, to transact other 


classes of business, is perhaps entitled to more lengthy notice than given on p. 988. 
In 1894 an Act was passed forbidding the transaction of life insurance business in 
combination with any other insurance business. This principle was reversed by the 
1922 Amendment and confirmed by the Act of 1932, authorizing a life company, 
on passing a by-law confirmed by the members of the company and sanctioned by 
the Treasury Board, to engage in any and all other classes of insurance business, 
provided separate funds and accounts are maintained in respect of the life insurance 
business and in respect of the other classes of insurance business transacted. Before 
commencing any new classes of business, an initial fund is to be set up, the amount 
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to be fixed by the Treasury Board, and to depend on the number and nature of the 
additional classes of business to be undertaken but not to be less than $50,000. For 
the purpose of setting up this initial fund, a life company may transfer thereto any 
amount to the credit of the shareholders’ account in excess of paid-up capital and 
25 p.ec. but not exceeding $100,000 of the surplus in the life insurance fund, (allow- 
ance being made for contingent allotments and accrued dividends to policyholders). 
If any profit should be made on the additional classes of business, the life fund is to 
participate therein in the proportion of the amount so transferred from the life fund 
to the total amount transferred. Any fund so established may be liquidated 
under the Winding-up Act as though the company transacted no other class of 
business, and the capital stock of the company subscribed (paid and unpaid) before 
the date of the separation of funds is liable only in respect of the business trans- 
acted before the separation of funds. 


In 1927 an important amendment was made to the Act of 1917 by which entirely 
new policy valuation provisions were enacted. In 1877 bases were prescribed for 
computing the claims of policyholders against an insolvent company, and the 
Superintendent of Insurance was required to make valuations quinquennially on 
these bases, presumably with a view to ensuring that companies should always 
maintain their assets at least equal to the amount of claims which might be made 
in a winding-up. In the course of the subsequent fifty years, the business of life 
insurance companies had become transformed almost out of recognition, and although 
there had been many amendments to the valuation bases and accretions, some- 
times heterogeneous, to the valuation prescriptions, the valuation provisions in the 
Acts had not kept pace with business developments and practices. Likewise, in 
the course of years, the principles and the rationale of the legislation had become 
overlaid, confused, misunderstood or lost. In the circumstances, a fundamental 
reconstruction was long over-due; the reconstruction of 1927 was incorporated in 
the Acts of 1932 practically without change. For present purposes a brief summary 
of the main principles on which the new legislation was founded, without contrast 
in detail against the background of the earlier legislation, will suffice. 


The object of the new valuation prescriptions is the computation of policy 
liabilities for annual statement purposes of companies. The prescriptions extend 
not only to the life insurance benefits but also to benefits dependent on disability, 
sickness, accident or on any other contingency which may, under the Acts, be 
included in a life insurance policy, and also to assurances dependent on a term 
certain. Maximum rates of interest are prescribed, being 33 p.c. for assurances 
and 4 p.c. for annuities. All of the tables of mortality commonly in use by com- 
panies for computing premiums and reserves are authorized to be used in valua- 
tions but, if a company should find none of these tables appropriate for the valua- 
tion of any particular class of policies, the Act requires the company to make appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of Insurance for approval of a table deemed to be 
appropriate. Valuation methods are prescribed, but any other method a company 
deems appropriate may be used, subject to compliance with the methods prescribed. 
For deferred annuity contracts, the prescribed method is the net level premium 
method; for assurance contracts, a preliminary term method. If the net level 
premium for the life insurance benefits does not exceed the net level premium for a 
whole life policy, the method is the full preliminary term method. If the net level 
premium is in excess of the whole life premium, the valuation premium must be so 
computed as to make the same expense provision as of date of issue of the policy as 
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is made in respect of whole life policies under the full preliminary term method. 
Whatever method of valuation may be used by any company, the Acts require that 
the reserve made in respect of the life insurance benefits, apart from any guaranteed 
values in the policy, shall not be less at any duration than the reserve made in 
accordance with the prescribed method and in addition “that the method used shall 
make adequate provision for the guaranteed values at the subsequent durations of the 
policy according to the rate of interest and the table of mortality used in the valua- 
tion”. In respect of policy obligations dependent on contingencies other than life 
contingencies, ‘‘the bases and methods of valuation employed by the company shall 
be such as to place an adequate value on the liabilities thereunder’, negative reserves 
excluded. The actuary of the company responsible for the valuation must certify 
that the reserves are not less than the reserves required by the provisions of the 
Act, and in addition ‘‘that in his opinion the reserves make a good and sufficient 
provision for all unmatured obligations of the company under the terms of its 
policies’. Thus, compliance with the more or less technical provisions of the Act 
is not in itself sufficient to enable an actuary to give the required certificate; the 
valuation must, in his opinion, in the nature of things make a good and sufficient 
reserve for all unmatured policy obligations. If, in the opinion of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, the facts and circumstances do not justify the certificate given 

by the actuary, he may make a special valuation and if necessary change the reserve 
~ in the liabilities of the company. Once in every five years, or oftener at his dis- 
cretion, the Superintendent is required to make a valuation on the bases and methods 
the company purports to use; but if he should be of the opinion that the valuation 
of the company does not comply with the Act, his valuation must, of course, remedy 
the defect. In lieu of making a valuation, he may examine the valuation made by 
the company. The above probably sufficiently states the main principles of the 
valuation provisions of the Acts for present purposes. 


The legislation of 1932 was occasioned by the Privy Council decision of 1931, 
which held in effect that the Insurance Act was not properly framed, having regard 
to the competence of Parliament in that behalf. The Act was consequently repealed 
and three Acts were passed, namely, The Department of Insurance Act, The Cana- 
dian and British Insurance Companies Act, and The Foreign Insurance Companies 
Act, being respectively cc. 45, 46 and 47, 22-23 Geo. V. Presumably it was found 
more convenient, legislatively and otherwise, to have three Acts in place of one. 
From an examination of these Acts in comparison with the Consolidated Insurance 
Act, 1927, it would appear that every provision of that Act has been retained in 
the 1932 Acts which could be retained consistently with the views taken concerning 
the effect of Privy Council decisions up to the date of enactment. The legislative 
form and verbiage has, however, been greatly changed. Several important pro- 
visions, enacted in 1910 and subsequently conserved in the Acts of 1932, have 
already been briefly reviewed. In a broad and general way it may be said that the 
core of the 1932 legislation is that companies formed or incorporated outside of 
Canada may not transact business in Canada unless registered by the Minister of 
Finance, and, precedent to first registration, a company, whether Canadian, 
British, or foreign, must satisfy the Minister of its soundness, solvency and bona 
fides. Thereafter, a company must make full and complete annual returns of its 
business and affairs, submit to examination by the Superintendent of Insurance, 
and otherwise continue to satisfy the Minister of itssoundness and solvency, and to 
comply with the Acts. 
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Group Insurance.—The above gives in brief outline the legislative frame- 


work under which the business of life insurance in Canada has developed. This 
development, as in other English-speaking countries at least, has been marked by 
an increased service to policyholders. Companies more and more seek to bring the 
benefits of insurance within the reach of an ever-widening clientéle. The intro- 
duction of ‘‘group insurance”’ nearly twenty years ago has brought the advantages 
of life insurance protection in a substantial way to large numbers who are generally 
not adequately protected. This is a plan of insurance under which each individual 
of a group of persons is insured under one policy, usually on the term plan. Very 
generally the lives insured in one group are employees of one employer, the employer 
paying the premiums or a substantial proportion thereof. Hach employee has the 
right to obtain an individual policy at normal rates, without medical examination, 
on termination of employment. Under group insurance, the expenses are less than 
if individual policies were issued on each life in the usual way and consequently the 
premiums are lower. Although the plan as generally operated does not adequately 
cake the place of regular insurance, it has proved of benefit to employees and other 
groups. 


Industrial Insurance.—Another plan of insurance by which companies 
endeavour to fit the terms and conditions of policies to the circumstances of policy- 
holders is “industrial life insurance”’, that is to say, the issue of policies of small 
amounts at weekly or monthly premiums paid to collectors or agents of the company 
who call at the home of the insured. ‘This business is transacted in Canada along 
the same general lines as in other English-speaking countries. The unit premium is 
5 cents per week, the sum assured, not the premium, varying with the age when the 


policy is issued. Children and the aged are alikeinsured. In some companies the — 


business is written without any’ medical examination or inspection, other than 
imspection by the agent who procures the application or in some cases by a salaried 
official. In some other companies a simple medical examination is required for 
amounts of over, say, $300, but for smaller amounts applications are accepted from 
the agent as above, or the applicant may be required to appear before the medical 
examiner, but is not examined, as ordinarily understood. The amount of the indi- 
vidual policy is small and the total amount on any one life under several policies is 
usually not large. It, in fact, provides burial insurance for the poorer industrial 
classes, but there has been some extension of business on this plan to other classes. 
By reason of the frequent calls of the collectors and the small amount of each policy, 
a large proportion of the premiums is absorbed in expenses. The companies con- 
cerned have been devoting their energies to devising ways and means of reducing 
the expense ratio, and with success, thus making possible better returns to policy- 
holders. For many years business has been transacted by four companies—one 
Canadian, two United States, and one Australian. The machinery and technique 
necessary for the transaction of this business differ materially from the machinery 
and technique of ordinary life insurance business. 


Two other phases in the development of life insurance in Canada call for men- 
tion, namely, “‘assessmentism’’, as practised for a period by a few companies, and 
“fraternalism’’, as practised by friendly societies. 


Assessmentism.—Assessmentism was an attempt to obtain life insurance 
protection at the lowest possible cost. In its cruder forms, the age of the individual 
insured was ignored, except that entrance was restricted to fairly early life; a uniform 
and usually low assessment was charged. There was provision in the contract for 
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making additional assessments in certain contingencies—excessive deaths or reduc- 
tion in funds of the company. It was held that as the means were thus at hand for 
meeting the exigencies of the business at any time, the companies were sound; and 
they seemed to be sound, even prosperous to those unable to see beneath the surface 
of things, so long as a large proportion of the lives assured were at the early ages, say 
under 40 or 45, where the rates of mortality are low and increase but slowly with the 
age. But, after a considerable proportion of lives insured had passed to middle and 
old age, the weaknesses of the system soon began to be disclosed. The ‘‘new blood” 
theory was then developed, which, stated in simple terms, meant that enough young 
lives were to be induced to insure to keep the average mortality of the company as a 
whole at a low rate, thus obviating the necessity for excessive assessments. These 
young lives, however, in turn grew old and thus the aged became too numerous to 
be off-set by “new blood’’; assessments became frequent and consequently burden- 
some; healthy persons, especially the young, found they could get insurance much 
cheaper in ordinary companies and declined to pay the assessments. With their 
withdrawal, mortality, with no adequate reserves built up to draw upon, soon 
became unmanageable, and the final débdcle was in sight. It is impossible here to 


. follow assessmentism through all its modifications in practice—merely attempts, 


perhaps generally honest enough in intention, to bolster up an unsound system. 
The first of these companies appeared in Canada in 1885 and the last disappeared 
about 1907. Legislation in respect of these companies required that they should 
represent the nature of their business correctly to the public. A deposit of $50,000 
was obligatory; death benefits were to be a first charge on all assessments; each 
policy had to state that “the association is not required by law to maintain the 
reserve which is required of ordinary life insurance companies”, and the words 
‘Cassessment system’? were required to be printed on every policy, application, 
circular, etc. 


Fraternal Insurance.—Fraternal societies made their appearance in Canada 
at a very early date. So far as life insurance is concerned, the development is of 
more recent years, as in the case of old line life companies. They were at first exempt 
from the provisions of the Dominion Acts applicable to assessment companies. 
Notwithstanding the exemption, fundamentally the business and the methods of 
the two types of institution were fairly analogous as regards life insurance, though 
the machinery differed. Eventually, the provisions of the Statutes originally 
designed for assessment companies were applied to fraternal societies and continued 
to apply until the passing of the 1919 Amendment to the Insurance Act. The 
essential provisions of this amendment are embodied in the Acts of 1932. Thus 
the fate of fraternal benefit societies has been more fortunate than that of assessment 
companies. Although many of them have had to go through several readjustments 
of rates and benefits, which meant loss of membership and a temporary set-back, 
they have for many years been doing business with due regard for sound principles. 
Since 1919, these societies have been required to have an annual valuation made of 
each benefit fund by an actuary. Should a deficiency be disclosed as a result of the 
valuation, it must be made good within a reasonable period by an adjustment of 
rates or benefits. Thus societies are in no way in the dark as to their actual con- 
dition, and if any weakness should be disclosed the necessary remedy can be applied 
before anything in the nature of a serious situation arises. No bases or methods of 
valuation are prescribed; the actuary. is expected to make his valuation having 
regard for all essential circumstances. It may be noted that an actuary performing 
valuations for a friendly society must be a fellow, by examination, of one or more of 
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the following societies, namely, the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, the Actuarial Society of America, or the American 
Institute of Actuaries. 


Provincial Life Insurance Companies.—Any review of the development 
of the business of life insurance in Canada would not be complete without reference 
to the part played by the provinces. Insurance business transacted by provincial 
companies, more particularly life insurance business, has been relatively unim- 
portant, but the legislation of the provinces with respect to contracts, insurable interest, 
beneficiaries, settlement of claims, agents, and other matters within the legislative 
domain of the provinces, has been of great importance both for insurers and the 
insuring public. Recognizing the great advantages of uniform laws throughout 
Canada, more than ten years ago the provinces appointed Commissioners to study 
the subject and to make recommendations. In respect of insurance the Conference of 
Commissioners recommended a ‘Uniform Bill’? for enactment by the provinces. 
During the latter part of 1923 and the early part of 1924 the recommendations of 
the Conference of Commissioners were implemented by legislation in seven pro- 
vinces—all except Nova Scotia and Quebec. In 1932 similar legislation was enacted 
by Nova Scotia. Thus, throughout the greater part of Canada, the insurance law 
has been uniform for nearly ten years. ‘This is of great benefit both to insurers and 
to the insuring public and should contribute materially to the satisfactory and 
economical development of insurance business in the future. 


Subsection 2.—Life Insurance Statistics. 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada in 1931 by 438 companies 
licensed by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 6 British and 9 foreign com- 
panies. In addition there were 6 British and 5 foreign companies licensed to write 
insurance but which had ceased to write new insurance, while 4 other British 
and 4 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to transact 
business in connection with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. One other 
foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1926, but has written no life 
insurance business in Canada except one group policy, written in 1928 but which 
lapsed before the close of the year. A foreign company, the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company, was licensed during 1931 but transacted no Canadian business 
during that year. 


As shown by the historical statistics of Table 9, life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance in 
force in all companies licensed by the Dominion in 1869 being only $35,680,082 
while in 1932 it was $6,471,588,455!, the amount per head of the estimated population 
of Canada having nearly doubled since 1920—an evidence of the general recog- 
nition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants against 
misfortune. Notable also from these historical statistics is the fact that in this field 
the British companies, which were the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind the 


en 


‘Preliminary figures. This total does not include $175,845,857 of fraternal insurance. 
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Canadian and the foreign companies. The total net amount of new insurance 
effected during the year 1931 was $782,716,064, as compared with $884,749,748 in 
1930, $978,141,485 in 1929, $918,742,064 in 1928, $838,475,057 in 1927 and $797,- 
940,009 in 1926, while the premiums paid were $225,100,571, as compared with 
$220,523,727 in 1930, $210,728,479 in 1929, $192,945,783 in 1928, $173,732,359 in 
1927 and $159,872,965 in 1926.1 


The following diagram shows the rapid increase of life insurance in force in 
companies licensed by the Dominion between 1870 and 1931. Preliminary figures 
for 1932 show a decrease of $150,679,338 in the year. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1870 — 1932 
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In Table 10 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies, respectively, by companies, in 1931, while Table 11 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the 
past 5 years. Table 12 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 
effected during the year ended Dec. 31, 1931. Table 13 gives the insurance death- 
rate by classes of companies, and Tables 14, 15 and 16 show, respectively, the assets, 
liabilities, cash income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance com- 
panies for the years 1927-31. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are given 
in Table 17 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 18, 
which shows that on Dec. 31, 1931, the total life insurance in force in Canada was 
$7 ,008,008,333. 


1Jn 1932 the new insurance effected was $654,425,266 and the total of net insurance premiums paid was 
$216,133,010, according to preliminary figures. 
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9.—Life Insurance In Force and Effected in Canada, calendar years, 1869-1932.1 


Year. 


NO GRE Soke e oe 


Net Amount in Force 


Canadian British Foreign Total 
Companies. | Companies. | Companies. ; 
$ $ $ $ 

5,476,358 16,318, 475 13, 885, 249 35, 680, 082 
6,404, 437 17,391, 922 18, 898, 353 42,694,712 
Sc 7 Pet 18, 405, 325 18, 709, 499 45 , 825, 935 
13,070, 811 19, 258, 166 34, 905, 707 67, 234, 684 
15,777,197 18, 862,191 42,861,508 77,500, 896 
19, 634,319 19, 863, 867 46,218, 139 85, 716,325 
21,957, 296 19, 455, 607 43,596,361 85, 009, 264 
24, 649, 284 18,873,178 40,728, 461 84, 250, 918 
26, 870, 224 19,349, 204 39,468, 475 8& , 687, 908 
28, 656, 556 20, 078, 533 36, 016, 848 84,751,937 
33, 246, 543 19, 410, 829 33, 616, 330 86, 273, 702 
37, 838, 518 19, 789, 863 33, 648, 745 91,272,126 
46,041,591 20, 983, 092 36, 266, 249 103, 290, 932 
53,855, 051 22,329,368 38,857,629} 115,042,048 
59, 213, 609 7 yeti nb heat i 4 41,471,554 124, 196, 875 
66,519, 958 24,0175 bi2 44,616,596 135, 453, 726 
74,591, 139 25, 930, 272 49, 440, 735 149, 962, 146 
88, 181, 859 27,225,607 55, 908, 230 171,315, 696 
101, 796, 754 28, 163,329 61,734, 187 191, 694,270 
114, 034, 279 30, 003, 210 67,724, 094 211, 761, 583 
125, 125, €92 30, 488, 618 76, 349, 392 231,963, 702 
135, 218, 990 31, 613, 730 81,591,847| 248,424,567 
143,368, 817 32,407, 937 85,698,475} 261,745,229 
154, 709, 077 33, 692, 706 90, 708, 482 279,110, 265 
167,475, 872 33, 548, 884 94, 602, 966 295, 622, 722 
177,511, 846 33,911, 885 96, 737, 705 308, 161, 436 
188, 326, 057 34,341,172 96, 590,352 319, 257,581 
195,303,042 34, 837, 448 97,660,009] 327,800,499 
208, 655, 459 35, 293, 134 100, 063 , 684 344,012,277 
226, 209, 636 36, 606, 195 105, 708, 154 368, 523, 985 
252,201,516 38, 025, 948 113, 943, 209 404, 170,673 
267, 151, 086 39,485,344} 124,433,416} 431,069,846 
284, 684, 621 40, 216, 186 138,868,227} 463,769,034 
308, 202, 596 41, 556, 246 159, 053, 464 508, 812,305 
335, 638, 940 42,127,260} 170,676,800} 548,443,000 
364, 640, 166 42,608,738} 180,631,886] 587,880,790 
397, 946, 902 43,809, 211 188,578,127} 630,334, 240 
420, 864, 847 45,655,951 189, 740, 102 656, 260, 900 
450,573,724 46,462,314} 188,487,447) 685,523,485 
480, 266, 931 46,161,957} 193,087,126] 719,516,014 
515, 415, 437 46,985,192} 217,956,351] 780,356, 980 
565, 667, 110 47,816,775} 242,629,174] 856,113,059 
626,770, 154 50,919,675} 272,530,942} 950,220,771 
706, 656, 117 54,537,725} 309,114,827) 1,070,308, 669 
750, 637, 902 58,176,795} 359,775,330} 1,168,590, 027 
794,520, 423 60,770, 658 386, 869,397| 1,242, 160,478 
829,972, 809 58,087,018 423,556, 850) 1,311,616, 677 
895, 528; 435 59,151,931 467,499, 266) 1,422,179, 632 
996, 699, 282 58,617,506 529,725, 775| 1,585, 042,563 
1,105,603, 447 60, 296,113 619,261,713} 1,785,061, 273 
1,362, 631, 562 66,908,064] ~ 758,297,691] 2,187,&37,317 
1,664,348, 605 76,883,090} 915,793,798) 2,657,025, 493 
1,860, 026, 952 84, 940, 938 989, 875,958} 2,984, 843, 848 
2,013, 722, 848 $3,791,180} 1,063,874, 968] 3,171,388, 996 
2,187,434, 147 98,023,020] 1,148,051,506) 3,433,508, 673 
2,413, 853, 48C 103,519, 236] 1,246, 623,756) 3,763, 996,472 
2,672,989, 676 108,565,248) 1,377, 464,924] 4,159,019, 848 
2,979,946, 768) 111,375,336] 1,518,874, 230] 4,610, 196,334 
3,277,050,348) 113,883,716] 1,653,474,770| 5,044,408, 834 
3,671,325, 188 115,340,577] 1,820,979, 858) 5,607,645, 623 
4,051,612,499| 116,545,637) 1,989, 104;071| 6,157,262, 207 
4,319,370, 209 117,410,860) 2,055,502, 125) 6,492, 283,194 
4,409, 707, 938 119, 262,511) 2,0938,297,344] 6,622, 267,793 
4,311,747, 690 115,818,730] 2,044,022,035! 6,471,588, 455 


1Figures do not include insurance in force and effecte 


charters. 


preliminary figures. 


*Preliminary figures. : 
’For estimates of populations upon which these figures are based see p. 145. 


Insurance 
In Force 


per Head of 


Hstimated 


Population .3 


$ 


Net Amount 


of New 


Insurance 


Effected 


during Year. 


$ 


12,854, 132 
12,194, 696 
13,332, 626 
21,070, 101 
21,053, 618 
19, 108, 221 
15, 074, 258 
13, 890, 127 
13,534, 667 
12,169,755 
11,354, 224 


13, 906, 887 
17,618,011 
20,112, 755 
21,572,960 
23,303,412 . 
26, 767, 488 
34, 800, 598 
37,381,810 
40, 923, 529 
43,912, 187 


39, 802, 956 
37, 609, 287 
44,062,440 
44, 802,847 
49,111,010 
44,101,898 
42,293,322 
47,710, 165 
54, 387,303 
66, 184, 063 


67,729, 116 
72, 854, 859 
79, 638,914 
90, 732, 415 
97,617, 402 
104,719,585 
93, 722,510 
88, 784, 250 
98, 644,410 
130, 122, 008 


150, 785, 305 

173,341, 738 
212,772, 151 
225, 606, 787 
212,977, 464 
218, 205, 427 
227,210, 162 
277, 532, 095 
307.279, 759 
517,863,639 » 


630, 110, 900 
514, 654, 111 
502, 279,333 
548, 640, 800 
615,372,723 
712,091,889 
797, 940, 009 
838, 475, 057 
918, 742, 064 
978, 141, 485 


884,749,748 
782,716, 064 
654,425, 266 


J : d by Fraternal Societies operating under Dominion 
The amount of insurance in force in such societies amounted to $175,845,857 in 1932 according to 
Corresponding figures for the years 1927-31 are given in Table 17, pp. 953-954. 


10.—Life Insurance In Force and Effected in Canada, by Companies, 1931. 


Company. 


GISUTNICE i ap op ae 
ROHUUA ee el tae Cece 
iia DIA acs) stan Oh 6 Secon 
WomImercial. “oa02s0 03464. 
@oniedoration.... f.i.<.%..4 
WoOnuinental..c.:cec. sche: 5 


ATU TOM Gare, tee aest ocMhie ees 
HEKCEISIOD ar tye ts aslevessic ee 
Crrerh: Werth i.e. c's co 


Manufacturers’............ 
MEATULINIC SS sor ciet notion cates 
LUN )a/S0 Wes ORS apa a ES tee 
IVECHREPOR Lbs cs tutte. sok ces 
Mutual of Canada......... 
National of Canada....... 
North American.......... 
Northern: Wavskesd. a \Gn 
Royal Guardians......... 
Saskatchewan............ 
Sauvegarde:.......8....6% 
Bore Sb aa iC SRA 


Tota 
British Se eh. 
Commercial Union?....... 
| tre ball cba ¢ CA 
GEE SS Nea ee ee Ns Coen en 
Life Association of Scot- 


“ISTE DYER snp te ee lean Soe 
London and Scottish...... 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

PARUSEEAIIO racer ce ope 
North British and Mer- 

CAMtilecs sot ew can kh css 
Norwich Union?.......... 
Phoenix of London......... 
Prudential of London...... 
Gass ON eta erie ss ckoge 
Scottish Amicable?....... 
Scottish Provident?..,.... 
at CIEL Sears aysrasc teen Sw. cs 


RDI RIGS toss tees 


Connecticut General...... 
Connecticut Mutual?....... 
Maan taA biG sie, Ciaks.< «ck. sete 
Cuifarcian es &. Ae Sous. oa veo 
LOE TODOULAM so 5.05uc s)cle.sce «oc 
Mutual of New York...... 
National of United States? 
New York 
Northwestern Mutual?..... 
Ogeidéentalkts Sek Sis.6.005 
Pan-American. <. 5.0000 vers 
Phoenix Mutual?........... 
Provident Savings?........ 
Prudential we. Wid as. kG 
SEEN 22 Coen eae Seen 
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947 
Sere Ces . Net 
Policies E ffected. Policies in Force. Net Rancoe 
Premium | of Policies 
No Net N Net Income. become 
. Amount. 2: Amount. Claims.1! 
$ $ $ $ 
11,383] 37,839,929 136, 688 435,965,719} 13,638,255 4,969,459 
1,279 2,385,305 11, 186 19, 220, 585 9,542 99,555 
93 ' 127,088 306 433, 248 10,561 = 
746 1,154,613 4,888 10, 454, 083 340, 322 37,472 
11,118) 25,645,024 109, 663 224,350, 927 7,896,478 1,981,009 
2; 200 4,106,119 22,812 37,213,475 1,213,590 304, 267 
4,998) 12,437,591 50,304 106, 202, 860 3,277,098 836,013 
5,810} 16,230,985 60, 166 134, 493 , 332 4,611,355 966, 654 
662 1,114,165 3,974 €, 720,819 202,566 40, 944 
1,567 33010. 007. 12,189 24, 368, 537 884,106 §5, 742 
4,827) 10,345,640 47,088 91,037,306 2, 898, 370 725, 699 
17,436} 40,463,098 235, 566 529,122,310] 17,900,297 3,820, 192 
7,000} 18,718,344 90,776 221, 259, 994 7,952,872 1,950, 143 
118,211] 98,573,775 534, 252 461,153,418] 13,626,710 2,452,186 
12,851} 28,162,635 134, 109 280, 631, 853 9,377,095 2,360, 446 
559 1, 207, 835 3, 249 6,659, 768 154,104 39,085 
3,167 5,849,500 32,093 58,895,035 1,638,332 2725242 
3,185 7, 622, 257 17, 964 35, 920, 721 1,128,564 259, 738 
15,805) 45,205,605 199, 752 471, 837,026] 17,840,552 4,011,944 
3,109 6, 766, 009 27,433 54, 815,392 1,692,055 399, 261 
5,708} 16,881,532 81,346 170,975,424 §, 972,410 1, 632, 283 
3,362 4,441,572 33,270 51,582,405 1,692,053 460,037 
1,304 719, 297 7, 183 4,087, 183 139, 831 53, 162 
594 918, 656 6, 908 10,358, 542 283 , 722 27,500 
2,516 3,563,024 20,378 28, 769, 584 860,795 222,052 
999 2,205, 607 13,678 26, 425, 904 824,785 119,107 
32,571} 99,007,502 288, 869 898,020,533) 29,194,778 7,632, 604 
849 1, 268, 600 5,201 8, 731, 955 209, 711 26,950 
273,945} 491,340,864 2,191,340] 4,409, 707,938) 145,990,908) 35,785, 716 
- ~ 93 410,022 8,910 2,756 
- - 2 3,037 19 _ 
- - 1,202 2,557, 184 83,039 42,509 
- - 20 37, 630 19 8,722 
—|- - 95 173,046 4,375 8,562 
- 483 1,115,848 7,184 16,559, 719 623 , 337 488,013 
13,359 5, 908, 806 110,485 34, 227, 709 1,272,408 224,965 
- - 283 1,156,307 42,379 oeove 
- - 37 46,908 923 2,624 
47 166,500 1,749 6,578, 011 176,344 173,291 
569 2,569, 780 686 2,906,506 112,870 - 
347 1, 834, 641 5,689 24, 265, 450 763, 122 380, 538 
- ~ 4 , 165 115 , 083 
- - 1 2,059 31 - 
640 2,140, 107 10, 651 30, 281,355 863,506 584, 855 
= 28 49,873 651 1,614 
15,445} 13,735, 682 138,209) 119,262,511 3,952, 048 1,935,905 
1,187 6,109,150 16,031 89, 648,010 1,981,745 1,186,151 
= oo 1 *2,000 65 1,000 
7 23,400 8,704 24,222,115 USE 561,019 
37, 250 41 204, 002 8,117 1,000 
334,244] 157,994, 143 2,781,599] 1,035,946,051] 39,208,886 7,093,470 
1,951 5, 649, 107 29,941 30.427 298 2808, 319 1,091,613 
- 9 iol - - 
4,816] 10,863,700 84, 789 193, 263, 276 6, 735, 733 1,990, 287 
- - 12 11,919 31 33103 
188 840, 200 3,968 9,132,943 206, 255 106, 030 
- = 47 EEROLY, 251 2,126 
- - 210 317, 362 6,334 5,450 
244,730} 83,160,698 1,485, 759 515, 385,837} 19,945,563 3,316,420 
10 172, 160 264 1,380, 418 20,686 31,623 
2,278)° -12;332, 560 28, 202 135,368, 449 3, 236, 680 1,079, 585 
22 59, 000 24 78, 500 1,535 ~ 
144 365, 650 3, 037 (g2163 dep 244, 297 189,591 
12 32,500 223 663, 310 19, 400 30,500 
4,442,864! 2,093, 297,344) 75,157,614' 16,688,968 


589,587! 277,639,518 
2Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 


1Including matured endowments. 
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10.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada, by Companies, 1931—concluded. 


— 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net x ae 
Company. Premium | of Policies 
Net Net Income. become 
No. Amount. No. Amount Claims. 
SUMMARY. $ $ $ $ 
Canadian companies eA ode 273,945} 491,340, 864 2,191,340] 4,409, 707,938) 145,990,909) 35,785,716 
British companies Sr Me ea 15,445] 138,735,682 138, 209 119, 262,611 3,952,048 1,935, 905 
Foreign companies.......... 589,587) 277,639, 518 4,442,864] 2,093, 297,344) 75,157,614; 16,688,968 
Grand Totals...... 878,977| 782,716,064) 6,772,413] 6,622,267, 793) 225,109,571) 54,410,589 
1Including matured endowments. 
11.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, calendar years, 1927-31. 
Item 1927 1928. 1929 1930 1931 
Canadian Companies!— 
Policies effected tus.. same ant a kieae No. 297, 883 317,735 329, 989 308, 490 273,945 
Policies in force at end of year..... sy 1,816,796) 1, ore 429} 2,098,282} 2,173,363] 2,191,340 
Policies become claims............ rf 17, 484 9, 854 22, 608 22,721 20,396 


Net amount of policies effected.... $ | 544,385,411) 606, a 108} 645,201,646} 594,704,790} 491,340, 864 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ (3, 277, 050, 348)3, 671, 395, 188)4, 051, 612, 49914, 319, 370, 2094 409, 707, 938 
Net amount of policies become ; 

Clalins: sae eae 5 See see $ | 22,642,370) 26,192,910] 31,788,773) 34,803,687| 35,785,716 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 111,644,539] 124,654,036] 137,319,487) 142,059,595] 145,990, 909 
Claims PH ope ae ee $ | 23,193,977| 25,270,528) 33,221,451) 36,017,299} 36,994,531 
Unsettled claims— 


INOt: resisted 4.00 oe Membrane $ 2,038,459] 3,426,966] 2,871,841 3,297,337) 4,164,333 
Resistetlns: sc stret: seme es oc $ 92, 684 109, 120 54,017 54,211 92,641 
British Companies— 
Policies eflected: 24.362 see ee. tee No. 34,335 20,359 16, 709 14, 536 15,445 
Policies in force at end of year..... No. 134, 145 134, 250 137, 803 138, 007 138, 209 
Policies become claims............ * 1,456 1,502 1,467 BY 1,329 
Net amount of policies effected.... $ 15,414,004; 12,312,500} 11,138,775) 10, 769, 103} 13,735,682 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ | 118,883,716] 115,340,577] 116,545,637} 117,410, 860} 119, 262,511 
Net amount of policies become 
Claims: t anes. sien aia Aa eee $ 2,033,571 2,111,035). 2,217;823 1,963,563 1,935, 905 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 3,963,695} 4,036,669} 4,000,064 4,924,980) 3,952,048 
Claims: paidaey.corc., sae aad $ 1,867,679} 2,095,434) 2,030,705} 2,074,962 1,854,214 
Unsettled claims— 
INOE Tesistedsxsas sk tense Ace $ 262, 875 220, 166 381, 383 224,187 316,545 
Resistedeaiean ts vs.s.cepass ance ceo. $ = - = = = 
Foreign Companies— 
Pohieies etlected 0051) dace ts eos No.| © 582,646 613, 851 615, 481 548,578 589, 587 
Policies in force at end of year..... e 3,934,511} 4,162,450) 4,364,004) 4,422,273) 4,442,864 
Policies become claims............ “t 41,573 43,178 47,553] 44,029 41,109 


Net amount of policies effected.... $ | 278,675,642) 299,527,456) 321,801, 064 279,275, 855] 277,639,518 
Net amount of policies in force..... $10) 653, 474,770/1 820, 979, 858} 1, 989, 104, 071/2, 055, 502, 125}2, 093, 297, 344 
Net amount of policies become 

Clalms: 32 sa ee ee ee $ | 11,889,499} 138,384,031] 15,272,011] 15,859,124| 16,688,968 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 58,124,125) 64,255,078] 69,408,928) 78,539,152] 75,157,614 
Claims paid2s) 4.0. Pk ee $ | 12,307,558) 13,707,461} 16,042,494) 16,777,780] 17,730,613 
Unsettled claims— 


Not resisted es osc. se nase naee hore $ 861,498} 1,173,636 971,364 . 850,466] 1,166,436 
Resistedt toe aa) eate omer: tae $ 59,493] © 61,774 53,491 114,473 115, 242 
All Companies— 
Policies effectedtas...cacuscce see. No. 914, 863 951, 945 962,179 871,604 878,977 
Policies in force at end of year..... “ 5,885,452) 6,257,129) 6,600,089} 6,733,643) 6,772,413 
Policies become claims............ « 60,513 64, 534 71, 628 67,677 62, 834 
. Net amount of policies effected.... $ | 838,475,057) 918,742,064] 978,141, 485 884,749,748] 782,716, 064 
Net amount of policies in force:.... $ 15, 044, 408, 834)5, 607 645,623 6, 157, 262, 207|6 492, 283,194/6, 622, 267, 793 
Net amount of policies become : 
claims. oe cc oat nae re $ | 36,565,440} 41,687,976} 49,278,607]. 52,626,374) 54,410,589 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 173,732,359] 192,945, 783) 210, 728,479]. 220,523, 727] 225,100,571 
Gisime paid?! je tina.c sere oes $ | 37,369,214) 41,073,423] 51,294,650} 54,870,041) 56,579,358 
Unsettled claims— 
INOb resisted: wees ee be ree eee $ 3,162,832} 4,820,768} 4,224,588) 4,371,980] 5,647,314 
Resistedvie, 26.02 sia Bien oon a $ 152,177 170,894 107,508 168, 684 207, 883 


1Figures of Canadian business only. 
2Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 
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12.— Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Issued in 
Canada, 1931. 


Newly Issued. In Force. 
PRs ti Ay passe ie 
Number. | , otal. scaniaboe leNiee ber toon an 
a Policy. a Policy. 
$ $ $ $ 
Orptnary Po.icizs— 
Canadian Gompanies....... ~ 186,254] 481,615, 205 2,586/| 1,761,623)4,052,845,990 2,301 
British companies......... 4,400 11, 860, 648 2,696 40,917] 106,982,769 2,615 
Foreign companies........ 112,987) 192,121,438 1,700 722 , 367] 1,281 ,127,567 1,774 
All Companies......... 303,641) 685,597, 291 2,258] 2,524, 907/5,440,956,326 2,155 
INDUSTRIAL PoLicies— 
Canadian companies...... 106,969) 52,491,723 491 427,866] 157,164, 605 367 
British companies......... 11,532] 3,384,626 293 97,292} 15, 994, 916 164 
Foreign companies Rotel: a 490,782] 107,076, 254 218] 3,720,084] 672,067,243 181 
AllCompanies......... 609, 283 162, 952, 603 267) 4,245,242) 845,226, 764 199 


13.—Insurance Death-Rates in Canada, 1928-31. 


Norr.—Average death-rate of insured persons for all companies in the 26 years 1901-26 was 8-9 per 1000. 


1928. 1929. 
Type of Insurer. Number Number 
et a of Policies Death- eheaps of Policies Death- 
Rx ees ia Termin- rate per iosed Termin- rate per 
re Riek ated by 1,000. ae Risk ated by 1,000. 
ee Death. : : Death. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2; 122, 065 11, 849 5-6 2,282,497 13,796) 6-0 
All companies, industrial. ... 3,970, 847 30,301 7-6 4,167,146 31,947 7-7 
Fraternal benefit societies. . . 221,269 3,106 14-0 220,450 3,195 14-5 
Totals. .2 72 6,341,181 45,256 7:2 6,670,098 48,938 7:3 
1930. rs 1931. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,408, 286 13,777 5:7 2,510, 889] : 14,365 5:7 
All companies, industrial..:. 4,279,895 31,365 7:3 4,261,714 29,275 6-9 
Fraternal benefit societies. .. 223, 816 3, 158 14-1 219,418 3,134 14-3 


vs) re 6,911,997 48,300 7-0 6,992,021 46,774 6-7 
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14.— Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies | 
other than Canadian Companies, 1927-31. 


Nortre.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch asa separation of assets hasnot been made between these two classes, their 
assets in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 3 
on p. 933. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 

Realestate sca aac okie ee ee 27,415,468] 29,876,943} 34,939,006} 47,165,903] 53,819,137 
Real estate held under agreements of 

Se Oeid ur nw ted ca Mth ce tas ane Saeing® - - - 14,269,209] 11,698,617 
Ioans on realiestate.... vse. tackle te ss ts 253,125,752} 294,818,250] 327,211,037] 338,122,114] 345,431,316 
iLosns.onleallateralsact ene eee 299, 688 424,816 5,148,478 820,811 295,013 © 
PolicyilOans ae meteor eee 141,288,436! 162,797,279] 195,566,166) 229,108,632] 267,576,694 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 559,199,065) 655,692,366) 733,077,513] 785,905,290} 860, 467, 536 
Interest and rent due and accrued......| 18,274,594) 19,480,258} 21,921,633] 25,818,997) 29,489,244 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 7, 243, 364 7,467, 221 6,325,633] 18,764,106] 13,273,995 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 28,000,731] 33,632,762] 38,809,327) 46,289,991} 49,426,002 
Other assetssr es eee eee Sor es ae 1,662,406) 2,227,526) 3,299,825} 3,598,119} 2,995,016 


Totals, Assets!.............. 1,036,509,504|1,206,417,421)1,366,298,618/1,509,863,172)1,634,472,570 


Realestate. <.ncrcu aa 860, 166 870, 156 769,670 724,117 738, 249 
Real estate held under agreements of 
SAIC Ee occshe aitocess Sauk at RR eee eae: - - - 58,704 78,931 
OARS ON rea lostaver ue reer cee nce 13,298,285] 13,548,137} 12,986,877) 12,501,381) 12,283,851 
‘Coans on collaterals. (fos, -2 ack .ce ee ee 863 1, 738 76, 613 2,741 12.29% 
PONCYAOANSh eons ae 3,638,475 3, 846, 694 3,985, 632 4,136,916} 4,698,574 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 32,207,849} 32,667,057} 32,121,391) 36,912,816| 38,579,807 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 446,074 464,776 502, 247 583,919 629, 823 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 694, 806 564,376 815,090 860, 221 671, 698 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 514,772 522,352 536, 879 &34, 847 562, 484 
Otherassetsin. tc. Coe: 45,899 50,043 58,543 141, 706 183, 390 
Totals, Assets in Canada.......| 51,707,189] 52,535,329} 51,852,942) 56,457,368} 58,439,138 


Foreign Companies— 


Realestaten. onion et ee 2,766,911 2,484,145} 2,378,116) 2,448,397) 2,399,011 
Real estate held under agreements of 
SAIC se. A eee hs Ce tem - ~ = TESOL ee - 
Loans on real estate.............. Tee Os 23,790,383] 23,479,295} 23,416,508} 30,488,337] 31,191,807 
Koans.on. collaterals; cas0sseieo ne - = - = = 
(Policy lOans:e soe ee eee 26,932,123} 30,993,628} 37,035,100} 43,325,671} 50,847,585 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 219,994,393) 242,229,061] 267,489,395) 311, 786,613] 331,352,030 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... ental lil bee) 3,989, 880 4,549,393 5,330, 201 5, 742, 800 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 3,896,179] 4,396,656) 4,660,803} 5,757,270} 7,179,661 
Outstanding and deferred premiums... . 5,587,692 6, 834, 900 7, 168, 453 8,380,578 8, 906, 278 
Uther assetss-c nates Meret aae, oe 46, 632 9,333 767,079 10,344 6, 043 
Totals, Assets in Canada.......| 286,526,148] 314,416,898) 348,464,847) 407,539,112) 437,625,215 


1The figures in the table give the book values; the authorized values of these assets were $1,077,501,770 
in 1927, $1,251,326,900 in 1928, $1,414,783,529 in 1929, $1,511,411,068 in 1930 and $1,611,093,987 in 1931. 
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15.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 
panies other than Canadian Companies, 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
Dnsettled Platts ii... doh Ae aw jeg acs ° 8,438,251) 10,095,887} 9,957,894] 10,994,745) 12,227,216 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 870, 467, 629] 1,008,797,408}1,140,615,583] 1,259,253 ,948]1,363,738,458 
PUB MRVRI DIMES. §.) dst hede de ests Poa 120,126,568) 141,842,787] 164,778,155} 169,337,563) 182,738,585 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 
Capea Gy oes, en whee ne ae 998, 942, 448) 1,169,736,082|1,315,351,632|1,439,586,256) 1,558,704,259 
Surplus of assets, excluding capital...... 78,559,322} 90,590,818} 99,431,897] 71,824,812] 52,389,728 
Wapital’stock paid up... Clete co 8,450,152} 10,090,760} 10,736,558} 11,140,654} 10,946,497 
British Companies!— 
Rit CO Cla oo tei ah dang 262, 875 220,166 381,384 224,188 316,545 
Net re-Insurance reserve............... 29,402,171) 30,818,854) 31,496,050} 32,861,364) 33,618,926 
sundry lia bilities: .. = fre. Sk 336, 505 396, 065 339,041 444,118 1,562,586 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 
Capitaler.csoa teen... 08 39,001,551) 31,435,085) 32,216,475) 33,529,670) 35,498,057 
SUrpMIs OF ASEELSat cs os ame Orel. nee 21,759,750) 21,152,250} 19,688,473} 22,979,884] 23,001,461 
Foreign Companies!— 
Unsettled claime. 1)... endo. . 8 920,991 1,235,410 1,024, 856 964, 929 1,281,677 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 243,876,209) 273,244,841] 303,264,419] 331,104,374] 352,485, 637 
Bundt yr lia bilIbIEs ee. |. eee as Sh iste es 14,020,362} 15,880,498] 17,358,608] 18,949,502) 20,047,887 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 
ALOE tine ean Baers 5 cane arar etry Boe 258,817,562) 299,369, 749| 321,647,883] 351,018,805) 373,815,201 
SUPplUS OLASSCtSi 52.5 2. scivdag tae lee 27,708,586) 24,056,149) 26,816,964) 56,520,307) 63,810,014 


1Liabilities in Canada. 


16.—Principal Item: of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life 
Companies, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INCOME. 
Canadian Companies!— 
Netaremiltnm: Income: \3.. 0)... sede 189,773, 972| 219,695,507) 258,392,082] 273,381,096] 289,968,212 
Consideration for annuities............. 10,948,053} 27,775,296] 21,904,175) 24,816,263] 30,943,652 
Interest, dividends and rents........... 56,917,760} 65,761,754) 74,076,246) 78,424,368) 77,191,229 
PSU GLTSy ILOTIAS. eae terre chk wnelen CURES 16,000,473} 20,239,177) 32,496,340} 28,746,973) 31,252,614 
Totals, Cash Income!........... 273,640,258] 333,471, 734| 386,868,843) 495,368,700) 429,355. 707 
British Companies?— 
Net premium income........0¢......+. 3,963,694) 4,036,669} 4,000,064) 4,927,869] 3,954,937 
Consideration for annuities.............. - = ~ 7,85 93, 058 
Interest, dividends and rents........... 2,375,046 2,354, 269 2,260, 650 2 alo sis 2,432,176 
SRNALY TEOMMSAaTieet:. Paleo sat okies» Fe. 105,346 223, 150 57,484 68, 420 90, 128 
Totals, Cash Income?........... 6,444,086) 6,614,088) 6,318,148} 7,323,219] 6,570,299 
Foreign Companies?>— 
Net-premium income.................. 58,124,125] 64,255,078} 69,408,928} 73,539,152} 75,157,614 
Consideration for annuities............. 217,076 221,904 401, 236 403 , 889 488, 235 
Interest, dividends and rents...........| 13,477,158} 15,468,627] 17,396,145] 20,290,992) 23,034,373 
Bian Riyal COMMS «ct. Ak oor vcke bas oe ce gs ez 1, 882, 648 1,775,089 2,083, 815 2,249,119 2,338,618 
Totals, Cash Income?...........| 73,701,007] 81,729,698} 89,299,124) 96,483,152} 101,018,849 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 952. 
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16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, and Cash — 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 
Compani?2s, 1927-31— concluded. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
EXPENDITURE. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies!— 
Payments to policyholders...... He TAP 102,211,905) 118,287,824] 152,626,413] 177,179,476} 203,011, 738 
General-expensesamuai qed wane atnerinae 52,662,089) 60,837,059] 71,784,899] 77,271,147) 72,011,435 
Dividends to stockholders............. 1,532,455 1,904, 225 2,515, 406 8, 022,993 2,148,144 
Other-disbursements?..).225.020.0).5,4.05 3,998,698} 5,819,197} 8,813,307} 12,775,135) 19,202,852 
Totals, Expenditure!........... 169, 405,147) 186,848,305] 235,740,625] 270,248,751] 296,374, 169 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 113,235,111} 146,623,429) 151,128,818) 135,119,949] 132,981,538 
British Companies?— 
Payments to policyholders............. 2,771,207 3, 107, 238 3,393, 542 4,402,299 3,511, 983 
General expensess ¥......) 2.04 Gabe tia bs num ules 1,099, 852 985,677 971,130 984, 147 1, 085, 483 
Other: disbursements sof. ses oer 60, 076 87, 622 50, 990 38,679 57,100 
Totals, Expenditure?........... 3,931,185; 4,189,537) 4,415,662) 5,425,125) 4,654,350. - 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 2,512,951 2,433, 551 1,902,486 1,898,094 1,915, 733 
Foreign Companies?— 
Payments to policyholders............. 27,724,692) 29,067,298] 34,304,593] 40,277,675] 48,233,349 
General expenses... 22.5 so es cio ce 13,901,431} 14,638,186] 15,597,059) 15,474,742) 14,970,837 
Other disbursements: ...0i0.; 00. 9....0% 778, 209 1,520,389 1,806,954] 2,092,437) 2,165,686 
Totals, Expenditure?........... 41,404,382) 45,225,873] 51,708,696) 57,844,854| 65,369,872 
Excess of income over expenditur, .,..| 32,296,675) 36,494,825! 37,581,518) 38,638,298] 35,648, 968 


== 


1Includes income or expenditure on business outside of Canada. 2Income or expenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.—In addition 
to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance benefits to 
members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 17 
gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal benefit societies on Cana- 
dian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada 
of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be 
sufficient to provide the benefit granted, having regard for actuarial principles. 
Each benefit fund of every society must be’ valued annually by a qualified actuary 
(Fellow by examination of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American 
Institute of Actuaries), and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund 
a readjustment of tates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part 
of this table relate to the Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department 
of the Dominion Government, which numbered 8 in 1931, viz., Alliance Nationale, 
Ancient Order of Foresters, Artisans Canadiens-Francais, Canadian Woodmen of 
the World, Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, Commercial Travellers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Independent Order of Foresters and Grand Orange Lodge of 
British America. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were requested to obtain Dominion.authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada, but any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new mem- 
bers, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of the insurance 
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of their then members. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion 
authority to transact business, also some foreign societies which had not previously 
been licensed by the provinces. Of both classes of societies, 24 transacted 
business in Canada in 1981, viz., Aid Association for Lutherans, Association Canado- 
Américaine, Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Catholic Order of Foresters, Express- 
men’s Mutual Benefit Association, First Catholic Slovak Union, Jewish National 
Workers’ Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association, 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid Society, Maccabees, Modern Wood- 
men of America, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, National Slovak Society 
of U.S.A., Royal Arcanum, Royal Clan (Order of Scottish Clans), Slovene National 
Benefit Society, Sons of Norway, United Commercial Travelers of America (acci- 
dent business only), Verhovay Aid Association, Women’s. Benefit Association, 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Workmen’s Circle. 


17.—Statistics of Fraternal Benefit Societies’ Insurance, 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES. is 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 

Number of certificates effected.......... 15,475 18, 857 20,079 14, 598 12,793 
Number of certificates become claims.... me 146 Pore sce 22 gi? 150 
Amount paid by members............... 3,104,177; 2,984,515} 2,981,508} 2,907,347} 2,938,267 
Amount of certificates effected........... 13, 867,269} 15,896,261} 15,095,645} 11,255,675 9,599, 293 
Wetamount: 1 fOLGe ci, ikea decicann van 135,093,703) 136,421,265} 136,107,164) 129,852,173) 127,947,418 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 2,658,332} 2,941,605} 2,776,499 2, 847, 823 2,706,332 
TREMOLO SALE envok be acs ee ieeas be noes 3,188,977; 3,169,951 3,213; 574 3,376,260) 3,278,621 
Unsettled claims— 

ISG EICDSISLOU cine bch a0c', cages veiw oberon Gees 160, 652 192,374 227,555 196, 006 221,466 

UC HISDCUUE Mee etic ae vite, mote ohae 1,000 2,000 = - 4,000 
Amount terminated by— 

Wea thier hates. sob. hoes cee gee atde a 2,004,914 2180. 896|) 2.227 4151) 2 2etas 82 oo 12390 

Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 15,485,133} 15,689,299] 17,172,287] 16,216,935) 15,207,149 


17,440,047| 17,869,495| 19,399,702| 18,390,757| 17,319,539 


Assets (whole business)— 


EVCRCSLATCHEE 1th M sass. abe 1,905,763) 2,154,998) 2,141,627) 2,175,663) 4,884,070 
dLoans-on-Teal.estates 2H... 6.002 Sa oe 14,523,005) 15,994,461) 17,205,743] 17,897,910) 22,317,457 
LEON) TSI aoe ee en 10,581,935} 10,198,992 9,959,596 9,892,340 9,894, 384 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 32,746,864] 33,964,330} 35,363,109} 36,495,997) 40,273,777 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 942,491] - 930,342 857,160 728,528 733,819 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 780, 986 824, 885 849, 206 885,435 995,524 
Dussifrom members, ..2:4.).0 Ako. oe 279, 384 272,608 275, 843 284, 242 383, 124 
AIG RESE CC 7 6 eee oe a a 3,403, 796 2,925, 253 ‘ 2,712,074 2,609, 696 2,716, 965 
Totals, Assets!.............. 65,164, 224| 67,265,855) 69,364,358) 70,969,811) 82,169,120 
Liabilities (whole business) — 
wGlaims,-waneettled iis. c.cteo. dec. oc eo ode 225,026 275, 268 298, 934 248, 754 287, 548 
UNS eR West eR ae ee a eee 60,059,878] 61,005,846] 61,578,374] 62,062,212} 71,063,568 
Ptrer ATONE GLOS cat ccc v cies afencus ciss0 8 okeae 1,949,650] 2,093,745) 2,023,571 2,150,987) 3,123,118 
Totals, Liabilities........... 62, 234,554| 63,374,859) 63,909,879) 64,461,953) 74,474,234 
Income (whole business) — 
SSRTASSE ATR MO es! Sse Se 6,014,340} 6,041,199} 5,795,297) 5,585,562} 5,543,026 
PISOSPANG MCS 9s esis olGrece chews 6c. 0h: 527,875 543, 487 536,441 516, 238 496, 290 
POPOV SG ANE TONES Nescae cciecdis te Sass one bra bos 3,254,759] 3,378,298). 3,455,837] 3,551,694] 3,588,780 
OCNEr Tecelnhe ery hos Sic -dvtieSinis «des otis Hc 145 , 063 198,129) ~© 79,557 70,334 119,290 
Totals, Income.............. 9,942,037| 10,161,113) 9,866,832) 9,723,828) 9,747,386 
Expenditure (whole business) — 
Pre AubO LCI DELB airs obo haisio hc goes ald a 5,817,002} 5,795,082) 5,987,451 6,058,918} 5,961,192 
ONEPALCXPCNGES. oc icc Sch vas ces ceeds 1,626,786 1,487, 104 1,518, 668 1,428, 655 1,722, 926 
Shier Oped MITE... tact: huheratinaiay «ne 160, 726 208, 097 180, 896 148, 894 96,176 
Totals, Expenditures....... 7,604,514) 7,490,283) 7,687,015) 7,636,467) 7,789,294 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,337,523] 2,670,830] 2,179,817} 2,087,3611 1,967,092 


1The figures given are the book values: the authorized values of these assets were: $66,864,489 in 
1927, $68,275,989 in 1928, $69,410,022 in 1929, $71,510,045 in 1930 and $82,195,624 -in 1931, 
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17.—Statistics of Fraternal Benefit Societies’ Insurance, 1927-31—concluded. 


Ly 


Item. 1927 1928, 1929. 1930. 1931, 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 
Number of certificates effected........... 5,392 5,025 4,965 4,315 5,766 
Number of certificates become claims.... : 73é : 741 ; 786 ; 868 : 886 
AMOunGpaAldep yarnem DELS. amet ae 1,102,829 973,144 1,061,584 1,065, 271 1,105,412 
Amount of certificates effected........... 7,045,512) 5,843,865) 5,396,175) 4,709,995} 5,883,799 
Net amountaunsioncescasaaaa tet e 56,961,015} 49,908,304] 51,921,366) 55,436,601} 55,698,821 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 816, 036 752, 052 808, 840 920, 161 871,560 
Benefits: pardshss area eae 809,321 756, 424 812,695 899,186 867,624 
Unsettled claims— 
INotiresisted!’ss.ctra een ie eck ca 89,339 78,308 91, 688 79, 680 80, 656 
Resisted ssi Sees: sma cewercoe®. Saat - - - = 917 
Amount terminated by— 
Deathwmesaretsttcc ti eae 727, 272 678, 684 733, 671 746, 679 733, 006 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 7,538,906] 4,383,537) 5,095,397; 5,070,780] 5,727,668 
Totals, Terminated.......... 8,266,178} 5,062,221 5,829,068} 5,817,459] 6,460,674 
Assets (Canadian business)— 
Real-estatecepan icine faker eulcaos - - - - = 
Loans onirealestate. yj. <jo2 0. dees ce eo - - - 4,500 6,275 
Polievaloans deme ce aoe tearaanie teas 12,497 23 , 884 45,605 97,606 178,365 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 1,804,502 1, 887,847 2225. 300 2,533, 842 2,699, 294 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 285, 298 235, 948 355, 104 162,313 346, 654 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 23, 203 26,405 30,323 31, 683 34, 624 
Danes fromanem bers caica. elas cote ore 56, 739 78,151 72, 204 77,524 113,365 
Op heridasetsanccmuce ness bisice tak cna cents 36 69 468 = 503 
Totals, Assets............... 2,182,275| 2,252,304) 2,728,959} 2,907,468) 3,379,080 
Liabilities (Canadian business)— 
(Claimsamsectledsnn.cetescrereeeeenrie 94,749 83, 257 97,704 90, 889 109,398 
RESERVES ck Litas once othe aos reece 6,506,723} 6,859,496] 7,376,121 7,967,836} 8,227,310 
Otherliabilities:< 2. eee ee ee 115, 245 21,345 15,173 18,515 23,100 
Totals, Liabilities........... 6,716,717} 6,964,098} 7,488,998) 8,077,240) 8,359,808 
{Income (Canadian business)— 
Assessments acicee stint toee 1,181,180} 1,051,521 1,146, 134 1,174, 686 P20 AES 
Feéstand. duesteer =... acters sos cee 309, 534 289,455 273, 525 281,461 279,914 
Interest:andiwentss. sss eee ee ek 94,557 118, 740 123,814 128,549 111,514 
Other recéiptsi je. cose teehee 5, 387 5,912 8,115 7,819 6,581 
Totals, Income............. 1,590,658} 1,465,628) 1,551,588) 1,592,515] 1,615,127 
Expenditure (Canadian business)— 
(PaldatOuin CMDerore hoa tree cece tae 885, 530 813,334 894,513 1,008,530 981,857 
Generalexpenses.;s seer eee 199,536 184,559 171,383 185, 820 196, 802 
Othervexpenditure.- te. aeeke eke ee ee 5,501 5,791 6, 646 6, 830 7,391 
Totals, Expenditure........ 1,099,567) 1,008,684) 1,072,542} 1,201,180) 1,186,059 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 500, 091 461,944 479, 046 391,335 429,077 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1931.—In addition to the business 


transacted by life insurance companies registered by the Dominion, a considerable 
volume of business is also transacted by companies licensed by the provinces. 
Statistics of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the 
Department of Insurance. Table 18, showing policies effected and in force, pre- 
miums received and losses paid, in Canada in 1931, summarizes the volume of 
business done by both life companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by 
the Dominion or licensed by the provinces. 
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18.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1931. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Business Transacted by— Effected In Force Dec.| Premiums Claims 
(net). ol Received. Paid. 
ue 2 $ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion Licensees— 
(a) Life insurance companies.............. 782,716,064] 6,622,267, 793 225,100,571 56,579, 358 
Nisptirnpernais). ties. bRRk . es. eter 15,483,092} 183,646,239 4,043,679 3, 603, 259 


Totals for Dominion Companies..| 798,199,156] 6,805,914,032) 229,144,250 60,182,617 


2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
iS) dife-companies......0.2...¢00 2: 10, 245,318 70,276,981 1,941,612 674,451 
KODE TALCINAIS eine a uk Mad sist, ee Gas 2,332,761 55, 943, 291 1,429, 988 1,038, 448 
(b) Provincial companies in _ provinces 
other than those by which they are 


incorporated— 
(1) Life companies................ 7, 827, 264 34, 240, 945 962,345 358,179 
(Shel entermalseeirs ssc. oh 5 Coca ee os 3,493,579 41, 633, 084 844,670 532.375 
Totals for Provincial Companies. . 23,898,922} 202,094,301 5,178,615 2,603,453 


Grand Totals 6.0. ites eves 822,098,078) 7,008,008,333) 234,322,865 62, 786, 070 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The report for the year 
1931 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes: accident, auto- 
mobile, aviation, burglary, credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, 
leakage, live-stock sickness, steam boiler, title, tornado, weather insurance, etc. 
In 1880 10 companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1931 
such insurance was sold by 251 companies, of which 53 were Canadian, 59 British 
and 139 foreign; 180 of these 251 companies also transacted fire insurance. In 
addition, 18 fraternal orders or societies carried on sickness insurance as well as life 
insurance business. 

Accident Insurance.—The first licence of this kind was issued to the Travelers’ 
-Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first licence to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been sold by 
companies doing primarily a life insurance business. Seventy-two companies 
transacted accident insurance in 1931. 

Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $18,260,176 in 1930; for 1931 they were $16,825,020, 
showing a decrease of 8 p.c. for the year. There has been an increase in the number 
of companies from 7 to 162 during the 21-year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States’ concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 73 companies operating 
in Canada in 1931 received premiums of $585,437 and incurred claims of $249,715, 
compared with premiums of $553,842 and claims of $268,924 for 1930. 
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Burglary Insurance.—In 1893 only one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905, and in 1910 5 companies were operating, while 68 com- 
panies sold this type of insurance during 1931. The premium income of these com- 
panies amounted in 1931 to $1,344,134 and the losses incurred amounted to 
$462,633. . 

Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1931, 42 companies 
undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $573,997 and the 
losses incurred to $480,377. The total premiums for the 22 years during which 
this business has been carried on in Canada amounted to $65,022,607 and the total 
losses paid to $45,126,625. 


19.—Insurance other than Fire and Life in Canada, 1931.1 


: Unsettled Claims. 
Type of Insurance. une I eae Se a 
CpOlveds neu * |Not Resisted.) Resisted. 
$ $ $ $ 

GuaranteerGidelity ecm stein cre eee 1,341,335 638, 765 374,195 31, 267 
Guarantee a(GUbety)sieaeen ae es ce eee 1,016, 746 347,858] - 274, 160 70,451 © 
iRercsonalsaccrdent.o some a> a ieee nc tee 3, 220, 031 1, 648, 921 553, 988 14,325 
Personal accident and sickness................ 1,826, 873 1,099, 968] - 237, 144 500 
Employers’ lability and workmen’s com- 

PSNSahlonigers Peer k ek nmees Cees rca ee 2,116,028 1,330, 033 2,152, 067 7,628 
Other accident i insurance......... Pee ae ae - 1,590,995 711,017 440,542 35,302 
Sickness ih. 734s, Ace TS A. gS 1,690, 089 1,127,209 344, 821 1,495 
Bane lar vosaleen tik peceaye ele nucts cay a bees 1,344, 134 462, 633 92,822 1,050 
Steam bomlerawmurnrcte daca seine ee oie 543,957 20, 752 20,115 - 
boule yes. - Sey eetaieeteg:. S: ft108 eS. Grate 573,997 480,377 554 - 
inland transportatiouiweenn. saeco ee 1,024, 336 334,019 63, 427 1,590 
Plate class 3 Meee, Sere ers ech hes cate 585, 437 249,715 24,296 ~ 
ANItOm@ Dileae Ne riegnua stor tee ck ee 16, 825, 020 9, 786, 185 3,965, 507 272,439 
Elves bok pa scatatice tenes rom noche ca tee ee 35,191 ~~ 35,410 2,665 500 
‘Bornado, Sesieeiin {eset ies BPs Fae 169,354 81,559 4,501 - 
Harthquake: i... nc. crude cee macs han oe 10, 233 - - - 
FROLreeny seek Ase oa ee ee Se ee 36, 480 22,245 1,930 62, 084 
REINA os ea oeaalt aeee oR ache oid eae eee 10,949 4,575 182 - 
Credit... cme ® ee See ns eo ane 309, 925 269, 730 120, 940 1,000 
Hileetricalimachinery, is. Soa e aes ee 197, 838 43,403 13,580 ~ 
Oy g2) 100 Re Pee Spe ea NR ors SEN a Ne cma 31,148 13, 841 - - 
AnvdobionyShrct ties hd eos dt oe eee 86, 537 231,027 26,739 7,000 


1 Dominiov licensees only. 


20.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1931. 


———————$—<—— ee 


es of serie: of 
ncome * ysys ssets 
Company. Income. ee over Assets. we over 
: Expendi- ees Liabili- 
ture. ties. 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection............ 405,447 357, 949 47,498! 1,006,192 459, 640 546,553 
Chartered Urust. 3... a 361, 638 349, 735 11,904] 3,768, 8472 2,618,714 1,150,133 
Confederation Life.......... 17,540 9,731 7,809 98,139 4,063 94,076 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 255,921 268, 609 —12,687 482,774 178, 868 303, 905 
T. Eaton General........... 22,100 3, 806 18,327 172, 438 2,050 170,388 
Guarantee Co. of North 
INTMCT IGA Lohse Rite cate 618, 049 590, 031 > 28,018 4, 283, 253 1,106, 985 3,176, 268 
Tondon Wier..c00ceveeece te 182,152 164, 132 18,019 156, 850 56, 840 100, 009 
Merchants’ Casualty........ 937,420 327,817 9,905 361, 256 215,850 145,406 
North American Accident... 111,279 71,506 39,773 418, 840 39, 659 379, 180 
Protective Association...... 433,727 422,256 11,471 331,855 149, 267 182,588 
Royal Guardians....05:.4..°. 3, 205 2, 63€ 569 Pale PAY ns 8,788 12,338 
TOUS. 26-5. ce ee 2,748,814, 2,568,208 180,606) 11,101,569} 4,840,724) 6,260,844 


1 Not including capital stock. 2 Including $644,461 loans on collateral. 
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21.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1931. 


Company. 


Aecro-Indemmnity.. foe iste acre’. 
Aero Insurance..........:..... 


Avtnadasualt ys... £6 ot. be cote 


PARES OCR ai aresdeus abaioisatelere Ge 
Alliance Casualty.......:..... 
American and Foreign........ 
American Automobile Fire... 
American Automobile........ 
American Credit........ i at 
American Surety............- 
Bankers’ Indemnity.......... 
British and Foreign.......... 
Central West Casualty... 
Century Indemnity........... 
Connecticut General.......... 
Constitution Indemnity....... 
Continental Casualty......... 
Employers’ Reinsurance:..... 
Fidelity and Casualty...'..... 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. . 
General Casualty of America. 
General Casualty of Paris.... 
General Exchange............ 
General Indemnity........... 
General Reinsurance.......... 
Great American Indemnity... 
Hartford Accident..... ate 
Hartford Live Stock......... 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 
Home Indemnity............. 
Indemnity Insurance Co...... 
International Fidelity........ 
Lloyd’s Casualty........ Paes 
Loyal, Protective:s.... ce. 
lana saeaeae| s Mutual -Cas- 
WISE? seaiete sce Gad ee aes 
Maryiand Casualty..... ere 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 
Metropolitan Life........ besten 
Monarch Accident....... ES 
National Surety.........)....- 
National Union Indemnity. 
New York Casualty..... Se 
New York Indemnity........ 
Northwest Casualty.......... 
Occidental Life............... 
Octan Marine... -. sic cc-bass- 
Preferred Accident..........: 
Prudential Insurance.......... 
St. Paul-Mercury............: 
Standard Marine............. 
Tornado Inter-Insurance...... 
Transportation Seg Mees Denar 
Travelers’ Indemnity......... 
Travelers’ Insurance.......... 
Union Indemnity............. 


‘United States Casualty....... 


United States Fidelity....... 


-United States Guarantee..... 


ACTOS TENOR Drege tle a Re A one 


Pre- 
miums. 


298, 225 


365,175 
433,406 
98,061 
591, 068 
89,591 
358, 286 
56, 905 
6,370 
16,403 


,404 
None 
970,174 
1,049 
413,015 


9,447,360 


Income. 


Interest 
and Divi- 
dends | 
Earned. 


Expenditure. 
Net General 
ade. Losses | Expendi- 
* | Incurred. ture. 
$ $ $ 
7,948 3,670 1,728 
15,668|— 2,738 6, 678 
31,659 12,962 11, 241 
58, 262 10, 657 23,029 
ein 18,877 6,014 
None None None 
3,303]| None 2.255 
255,321 110,913 113, 694 
571,876) 379,746} 231,907 
186,862) 142,800 73, 651 
78,947 11,016 22, 808 
4,380 3,587) — 52 
5,990} None 206 
9,661 2,063 3,449 
67, 967 32,954 27,208 
2,125)| None None 
2,158 2,599 
671,560) 350,347) 317,063 
211,475 81,980 72,976 
18,831 5,338 3,030 
16, 532 2,234 3,506 
263 , 062 124, 787 97,751 
251,504 153, 039 129, 844 
410,179 226,432 72,511 
2,603|| None 1, 668 
7,250] None 336 
94,486 3, 963 30, 167 
211,046 85, 753 86, 947 
23,766 18,377 10, 000 
14,995]} None 2,421 
66, 309 20,713 16,469 
148, 607 58,277 73, 693 
5,314 2,071 704 
270, 835 132, 242 121, 245 
304,895) 191,325} 109,388 
375,988]. 166,530 180,176 
466, 461 185,758 208, 265 
122,119 50, 756 62, 804 
608,218], 409,982) 143,603 
92,159 55, 866 30, 207 
384,188) 267,762} 156,277 
67,218] 113,835 42,850 
17,982 7,980 21,009 
16, 807 9,162) "31,660 
21,641 14,304 6,270 
2,885) None None 
None None None 
81,520 38,527) 46, 218 
6,447 2,008 2,470 
37, 693 30, 865 13, 873 
884), None 67 
3,197|| None 852 
6, 209 8,187 2,733 
671, 723i) 353,565| °° °312;955 
1,079,141 575,600} 459,248 
189, 563 53, 289 77,033 
None None one 
1,021,974] 420,007) 480,960 
2,176)| None 1,553 
441, 643 190,339 218. 440 


Total 
Exxpendi- 
ture. 


300, 713 


346, 706 
394, 023 
113,560 
553, 584 
86, 073 
424, 039 
156, 685 


130,322 
None 
900, 967 
1, 553 
408,779 


573, 721|10, 048, 933) 5, 140, 306 4,173,212| 9,313,517 


Excess of 
Income 
over 
Expendi- 
ture. 
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22.— Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1931. 
NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


Class of Business. r ties tect 

$ 
Accident (1) Personal: .. ae. oe ee lee 3, 220,031 

(2) Employers’ liability and 

workmen’s compensation.....| 2,116,028 
(S)tOther eect eer ae 1,590, 995 
Accident and sickness combined......... 1, 826, 873 
Antomobilet 26.0 A eee sedan UR one 16, 825, 020 
PA SIALIONEE Se ees Re ee WE tes 86,537 
Burglary: %, .. ieee <).c seme ae ta cee nee 1,344, 134 
CLedItss ees Se eae ee ee 309, 925 
Marth quaker sein «colts ta ec au Meet te tian 10, 233 
EE lectricabumaciimery, wae sears eee te ae 197, 838 
ROL ZEL ya ene oe on aioe Hee 36, 480 
TAU ot Lae.) SPC eh MERE ARE Oe 31,148 
Guaranteer(idelity:) ese. .5,0. <0 beam ence 1,341,335 
Guarantee n(Surety sree on. 5 ix eee 1,016, 746 
TAN Foe poe ees LOT Ae on mee he ee 573,997 
Inland ‘transportation ares: «so. .ontines aon 1,024,336 
MLVe-StOCks sere ae ee RR Ee sc ERS 35,191 
PIS tere ass Se Aeecc: ie eck W fase Mee ere 585.437 
RUBE SUCRE AARON 5 Shes OS crak he eRe 10, 949 
Sie kness gees eat) a 5 RE WAR ar 1,690, 089 
Sprinkler gys.ciees as Cece eta a POA: 8, 669 
Steam boilers se Canteen. cote ee an 5438 , 957 
FTG GEES SAB BM oe mete, Le ati oh SR ORS ore - 
SPOPNAC OMA abe tons OES eR LR I: 169, 354 
IWiesther ates er: |. ccatGv halca comer nce - 
MM otal. ceo tic Secon tne 34,595,302 


Provincial Licensees. 


NET LOSSES INCURRED. 


13 aX, ies Oe 
rov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. 
within in Provinces Total wae 
Provinces | other than | Provincial ye 
by which | those by | Licensees. 
they are |which they 
Incorp. are Incorp. 
$ $ $ $ 
3,873 124 3,997 3, 224,028 
604, 916 418, 625 1,023,541 3,139,569 
32,388 1,944 34,332 156255327 
122, 433 75, 860 198, 293 2,025,166 
637, 962 207,313 845,275 17,670, 295 
- - - 86,537 
28, 429 11,160 39,589 1,383, 723 
- - ~ 309, 925 
~ ~ - 103233)" 
- - - 197, 838 
- ~ - 36, 480 
- = - 31,148 
| 60,481! 30,411! 90,892: | 2,448, 9731 
CAPA - Tk oaice 651, 274 
6,008 594 6, 602 1,030, 938 
- - ~ 35,191 
59, 893 3, 803 63, 696 649, 133 
- - - 10, 949 
2,759 - 2,759 1,692,848 
- - - 8, 669 
~ - - £43,957 
_ - - 169, 354 
35,050 - 35, 050 35,050 
1,671, 469 749,834 | 2,421,3033 | 37,016, 6053 
Aceraent- (i) rersonale ches an viene ee 1, 648, 921 2,205 153 2,358 1,651, 279 
(2) Employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation....| 1,330,033 383, 322 344, 196 727,518 2 Ootaol 
(HOtheryeen eee: 3 beeen 711,017 ipalial 777 7,888 718, 905 
Accident and sickness combined........ 1,099, 968 51,005 29,394 80,399 1,180,367 - 
ANibomO Olea. Seine fae or oe ees 9, 786, 185 371, 894 130, 154 502,048 | 10,288,233 
IN VIALION shee Sete oe Mee Een eee 231,027 - - - 231,027 
Burclary ee, ce ens oe eee e 462, 633 15,473 F173 17, 646 480, 279 
Leite seme eee ae eee Te eee 269, 730 - - - 269, 730 
Harthquakeerree ovate tee seins be = - - - : = 
Mlectricalsmachmeryact ten hte eee 43,403 - - - 43,403 
INO FLAN AE shad at stee Uamutea OU Ohad Sake 22,245 - = - 22,245 
Nas Be. 9 ie nae EE On ocds Shera Soe - - - 13, 841 
uarantee CLity ce ree ei Lee ee 638, 765 
Gharanteg= (surety )fcaseoe cs the bedeon 347, 858 \ 22, 832! 18,720! 41,552! | 1,028,1751 
aie hy eee Ota, os, fo ae eee te tere aan 480,377 10, 922 ~ 10, 922 491,299 
Inland, transportationsr.< cr oe) eee 334,019 2,676 - 2,676 336, 695 
Livestock eee ae eee 35,410 - - - 35,410 
Pilate glass: seer aeee sabe th ccs Lee 249,715 27,851 2,492 30,343 280,058 
Rain ee eee ite Soe Aree. Oe 4,570 - - - 4,575 
Sidiness. Son ote. Me oe Mea er eee 1,127,209 2,453 = 2,453 1,129, 662 
OPEL LOT ere ae, oa tera. ioe a. staan eran. 903 - - - 903 
Sted bowler es aeeeen stases dren eee 20, 752 ~ - - 20, 752 
BRAVES epee eh a tagietrs Reus peak Menge oR es Oe eae - ~ ~ - = 
Pormadong ere. ai Staaten nee 81,559 - - - 81,559 
WiGHUMCT ha ttm ti cannes cs Coe ~ 11, 754 - 11, 754 11, 754 
“ROUAIS: Pac eon nc eee 18, 940, 145 909,498 528,059 | 1,437,5574| 20,377, 7024 


1 Provincial companies did not furnish a separation of guarantee figures. . 
2 This business was transacted by a company not holding a licence to transact fire insurance. 


3 Excluding $1,736,201 premiums of Fraternal Benefit Societies for Accident, Sickness and Funeral 


business. 


4 Excluding $934,694 losses of Fraternal Benefit Societies for Accident, Sickness and Funeral business. 
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Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift to its 
poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a margin 
of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving was pos- 
sible, the movement at first took the form of praviding, by establishing Government 
annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had only too often 
been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter a burden upon 
the charity of relatives or of the public.’ The cost of administering those annuities 
is borne by the Dominion Government. 

Under the Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by 
c. 33, R.S.C., 1931), His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled or 
resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor more 
than $1,200 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, not 
exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be the 
longer, or (3) to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint lives, and 
with or without continuation to the survivor. The property and interest of any 
annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. 
The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the death of the annuitant before 
the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the pur- 
chaser or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c. compounded yearly. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up to 
and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1932, the total number of annuity contracts issued was 
15,019. Of these contracts, 1,746 have been cancelled, leaving in force on Mar. 31, 
1932; 13,273 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received during the 
same period was $32,666,706. Table 23 gives the details of annuities contracted 
for and purchase money received from 1909 to 1932, by years. 


1A Dominion-Provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment, to 
persons 70 years and over, of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed by the Dominion and tho 
provinces which became parties to the scheme, was enacted by chapter 35 of the Dominion Statutes of 
1927. The system is now in effect in British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Ontario and 
the Northwest Territories. For further particulars, see pp. 780-782. 


23.—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1909-32. 


Purchase Purchase 
Fiscal Years. Contracts. Money Fiscal Years. Contracts. Money 
Received. Received. 
No. $ No. $ 
SL Ee CO a a’ 66 00; 30d) WAdODIRSs tte de tae acco eae 195 531,800 
10S. 1 :.< scetaiaat eeiepe Ailnee, Sat aren 566 434 AGTH LU cose dee ie ere dn A eee 277 748, 160 
ER en 1,069 393,441 1028 2:2. ea oo RE 339 1,028,353 
1OD4 oe Ree hadley 409 1,458, 819 
LIRA Coe RS Sn ae ee 1,032 441,601 1925 486 1603, 822 
(Cul? See a Ued pet ae ee A ae 373 AUT136 eit sialan: Geae one hp 
UTE ST Se SR ee ee ee 318 890; S8ia 1926 ceeees renee es 668 1,938,921 
Luo) DI 18 ee es OD Ol 264 SIA TORO ee re en re 503 1,894, 885 
SME A8h GAUL 325 | 441,696 || 1928.----..-+--+----.05--- 1,223 | 3,843, 088 
: ASV AS enlace dees A Sie 1,328. 4,272,419 
LO: (cy CLS a 285 432,272 1930 1/957 3156 475 
1G 2 Eppa ae ail a a 187 332792: tree emer ono se : Joa 
MO er sti aids Wiusiee » Seles 147 BPP ARM Tel |, oS ie are Ce oe oa LacZ 3,612,234 
ALL 2s oe PS i a aa 204 ADS TAS BLS Do Be ae eM Ie oe 1,726 4,194,384 
Wotalser score... 52 15,019 | 32,666,706 


1Seven months. 
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Statistics of the Annuities Fund and value of all contracts issued are given in’ 


Tables 24 and 25. From Sept. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1932, 15,019 annuities had been 
issued. On Mar. 31, 1932, 5,254 immediate annuities and 8,019 deferred annuities 


were in force. 


and the amount of annuities purchased was $5, 477, 596. 


The total value of these annuities on that date was $26,871,979 


24.— Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-32. 


Item. 


ASSETS, 


Hand at becimaning CL yearite es seaes te oak ele oe es 
Receipts during the year, less payments............... 


Hundiat endmrevearts ho. ieee aaa Soa nee ha aoe 


LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts......... 


RECEIPTS. 


ForImmediatesAnnuities....0c. 1.40.50 sc Rta AS 
For Deferred Annuities............. Base So ee 
Interest onsund 2 Zin chien ee oa eek eke ee oe 
VOLUN ESCM rie oe cele Ee a RiCe Tr cle ae omer 


PAYMENTS. 


Annuit‘es paid under Immediate Contracts............ 
Return. of Premiums wath interest, on. «hie dss ete ne 


14,719, 484 
3,649, 616 


18,369, 100 
18,335, 193 


3,607, 110 
673, 274 
638, 889 

1,056 
132, 844 


5,053,173 
1,368,542 
27,051 
7,965 
3,649,615 


5,053,173 


1930. 1931 1932. 

$ | $ $ 
18,369,100] 20,612,250] 23,306,954 
2,243,150] 2,694,704] 3,275,576 
20,612,250} 23,306,954| 26,582,530 
20,720,895} 23,568,894] 26,871,979 
2,484,818} 2,650,506] 3,047,079 
682, 887 992,843] 1,191,070 
757 , 393 843,374 979, 883 
184 1,679 905 
4 108, 644 261,939 
3,925,282} 4,597,046) 5, 480,876 
1,646,696} 1,849,413] 2,122,108 
24 , 203 22,795 39,427 
11,236 30, 133 43,766 
2,243,150] 2,694,705} 3,275,576 
3,925,282] 4,597,046] 5,480,876 


25.—Valuation, on Mar. 31, 1931 and 1932, of Annuity Contracts Issued pursuant to 
the Government Annuities Act, 1998. 


1931. 1932. 
D ipti f Cont ee wane 
escription of Contract. alue on alue on 
Amount Mar. 31, Amount Mar. 31, 
Number. of 1931. of Number. of | 1931. of 
Annuities. Watt ie _ Annuities. Awieaee 
Purchased. Purchased. 
$ $ $ ae ee 
—Immediate Annuities......... 2,830 1,282,175} 10,313,299 3.212 1,412,566 11,406, 687 
2—Immediate Guaranteed...... tlOL 368, 054 3, 754, 671 1,295 434, 253 4,477,352 
3—Immediate Last Survivor.... 630 332,931 3,705, 453 747 386, 652 4,315,406 
4—Deferred Annuities........... 7, 220 2,683,347 5,795,471 8,019 8,244,124 6,672,534 
Totals © Arcee 11,781 4,666,507] 23,568,894 13,273) 5,477,596} 26,871,979 


It will be seen from the statements above that Government Annuities have 
grown steadily in favour, especially since 1921. The actual purchase money received 
was highest in 1929, while the number of contracts reached a maximum in 1931. 
In the year 1932, however, the figures for both the number of contracts and the 
amount of purchase money received were well up toward these maximum levels. 
The fund, which on March 31, 1932, had been in existence for nearly twenty-three 
years, shows a particularly healthy growth and from 1928 to 1932 has increased 
from $14,719,000 to $26,583,000. 


, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to Section 91 of the British North America Act, ‘the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada’ extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (88 Vict., ec. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See pp. 964-965.) 

The history of commercial failures in Canada is traced by years from 1900 in 
Table 1. »Both Bradstreet’s and Dun’s records are included for comparative pur- 
poses. The two sets of records are shown in the table to have the same general 
tendency so far as numbers of failures are concerned. Dun’s record, however, 
ordinarily shows a rather larger number of failures, and considerably larger assets 
and liabilities than Bradstreet’s. 


1.— Commercial Failures in Canada, with their Assets and Liabilities, According to 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s Records, calendar years 1903-32. 


Bradstreet’s. Dun’s. 

Year. ——$—$—___—_—___——. 
Failures. ’ Assets. Liabilities. || Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 

SK No. $ $ No. $ ne | 
ThE ba Se AC eee tn peed a 1,337 |- 4,246,693 | 10,785,601 1,355 8, 202,898 11,613, 208 
TO eee al Seeks, Sates Sek 1,379 5,264,551 | 11,783,837 1,341 7, 686, 823 10,811, 671 
IMC N WA Aire oe ie oe ne ee eg 1,095 | 3,602,542 8,546,365 1,101 7,772,418 10,934,777 
Si MU sR 2 Si a Tee 958 | 3,870,605 8,272,011 978 | 4,872,422 7,552,724 
10 7 ge ks, BR ae if YAS} 4,137,418 | 10,019,311 1,246 8,555,875 11,394,117 
1b) SF aa ai 3 lal 1,430 6,584,191 | 13,879, 700 1,347 6, 822,005 9,854,659 
LOUGHR Eee. Laceeniee 1,239 4,305,076 | 9,450,093 1,184 6,499, 052 9,085,773 
LC «5 Ee ae ere © 2 RAL 1,365 5,276,698 | 11,735,272 1,278 | 9,443,227 13 , 221, 250 
LN 3 2. Regt 2 mena eee ne ess 7,770,207 | 17,582,304 1,640 | 12,008,113 14,931, 790 
NOUG ER Pe... See. co cee ee 1,588 6,195,515 | 12,811, 184 1,442 | 10,318,511 12,982,800 
TUS Se eae ee ee 1,469 7,075,347 | 15,712,586 1,262 | 11,013,396 14,514, 659 
| ete tai tl de Reeth Th ah 1,401 6,420,331 | 13,086,946 1,332 9,964, 404 13,491,196 
Io (72 cate bad Ra as ea Tei 5,611,675 | 12,355,282 13a 8,783,409 12,316,396 
TOUS Reh bets See ae 1,827 8,140,990 | 16,650,450 1,719 | 12,658,979 16,979, 406 
TROT IS eee en ee Sie ol i 2,886 | 13,507,536 | 30,693,658 2,892 | 30,888,363 | 34,996,694 
(16 AT ne ee SS eA to a 2621 | 14,227,192 |132,184,312 2,652 | 39,243,658 | 40,676,621 
Rivero. 5 Sat... «eee 1e72 6,349,078 | 15,952,684 1,677 | 19,610,703 24,985,908 
ROUGE a5. ce ee ote forge 1,109 6, 207;512 | 13,616,822 1,088 | 12,994,179 18, 108,347 
RO rete eS a a 814 5,354,727 | 12,413,536 873 | 11,246,341 14,502,477 
ROTO eey asked... Shee 625 5,089,534 | 10,095, 232 751 | 10; 731,541 16, 224, 259 
RODD ROM. oh Sees «ave 966 | 10,478,465 | 20,808,053 1,034 | 17,501,332 24,719,111 
Pee apie, ao. octets otitis 2,350 | 21,489,236 | 48,553,757 2,379 | 55,114, 487 68,947, 140 
14 bd age Nese cade ey Ree ARS OER foc hi 3,185 | 23,933,136 | 55,047,342 3,630 | 62,424,514 76,314,674 
ln a5 ae pea Se rani ok 3 0 2,915 | 21,619,354 | 51,416,766 3,197 | 45,480,216 61, 853 , 697 
AE SPE I Sie orem 2,287 | 16,553,935 | 42,278,195 2,445 | 47,590,367 63,325,975 
LOGS a OS, Sere eae ho 2,094 | 14,511,917 | 35,505,951 2,337 | 32,518,709 45,399,425 
ao eR ee emanate OT ae ce 2,085 | 11,316,925 | 27,414,401 2,172 | 25,325,884 | 36,574,913 
BORE Ae SS, 5 ree 1,993 | 10,617,083 | 25,846, 247 2,154 | 24,312,741 34,177,441 
a8 ON Aa ee en J Se RR aera aces 1,863 | 14,182,652 | 36,451,242 2,100 | 36,179,540 | 52,895,907 
TODO BE Ee. t MhR OS. . kB E 2,091 | 11,527,584 | 31,990,900 2,286 | 29,528,527 | 44,299, 881 
OR aisa Serer alericteme ties a ecctlostes 2,393 | 20,497,972 | 45,007,299 2,705 | 39,231,654 | 56,289,560 
nin SU eps hte DO ak a i ae 2,721 | 20,893,645 | 46,058, 639 2,516 | 37,014,665 | 51,914,404 
LOU: G5 Oh i ARRAN SNES 2,968 | 19,153,000 | 49,917,000 2,900 | 37,157,822 | 55,975,510 
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Failures by Branches of Business.—In every year the great majority of the. 
commercial failures of the country are found among the trading establishments 
which are so much more numerous than the manufacturing. Thus, according to 
Dun’s records, out of a total of 2,938 commercial failures in Canada and New- 
foundland in 1932, 2,038 were among the trading establishments, including 416 in 
groceries and meats, 378 in clothing and furnishings and 219 general stores. 


Out of the 703 manufacturers who failed, 126 were in clothing and millinery, 
79 in the lumber or carpentering business and 78 among millers and_ bakers. 
The larger scale on which manufacturers operate is evident from the fact that the 
defaulted liabilities of the 703 manufacturers were nearly as great as those of 
the 2,038 traders. The figures of commercial failures include both Canada and 
Newfoundland and are analyzed in detail for the years 1930 to 1932 in Table 2, 
while the totals by broad groups are given for 1915 and subsequent years in Table 3. 


2.—Commercial Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Branches of Business, 


calendar years 1930-32 [From Dun’s Review]. 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
Branch of Business. — 
No. | Liabilities. || No. | Liabilities. || No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturers— 
Jronjand toung nies. eee ene ne 8 514, 731 10 488, 953 23 4,630, 646 
Machinery,ands tools oa. tic case ce 27 1,754,991 37 1,117,185 29 860,876 
Woolléens, Carpets; clears aoe 3 99,187 6 33,471 i 110, 261 
Cotton, hosicrye 6tG. aus akie eee 2 59, 200 1 20,000 } 1 6, 465 
Humber, CAnpenLeLsa.. (eee ere eek: til detlls3o0 63 2,450,145 79 4,690, 943 
Clethine swmnillinenye.. 4 eee ence ee 12 2,172,946 98 1,752,828 120 2,518, 102 
Hatsyelovesiand- furs. Sees seek. eee 32 . 416,048 22 328, 818 26 368, 154 
Chemicals and drugs). .: seac+ asa. ooh 13 141,475 8 91,288 11 119, 881 
Paints ang O1ls anaes tecem sees eet ee ~ - - - 4 28,905 
iPrintinexandiongha Vinoerene ans ae 16 177,045 22 429,068 37 799,830 
Molin: ‘andisoakenrs. 406. a0 ae ce 35 4,334,370 52 401,879 78 1,003, 183 
eather. shoes#evee. sheet ocen eae 38 906, 881 Hy | 607,976 30 640, 657 
Liquors andtobacco.,\.aenck. 2k 11 724,814 14 292,803 17 330,937 | 
Glass?earthenwares.. ce ok sos ee 11 173, 974 it] BBY Al 28 1,379,465 
ATOPW Sr TaeOe: He eaten Meee ei. ee 188 | 4,062,920 198 | 5,148,929 213 5,219,744 
Totals, Manufacturers........... 619 | 21,249,918 563 13,500,914 703 | 22,708,049 
‘Traders— 
General stores: asa coe ober ae 250 3,871,344 248 2,626,695 219 2,648, 257 
Groceries and meats..........5-2.-ssss BI 2,269,492 368 2,815, 434 416 2,767,092 
Motelsserestaurantisee.: feck osc eee 167 1,595, 464 150 1,751,992 169 2, 283 , 593 
Liqtors'and tobaccot ieee tn. i. 5k 21 68, 743 23 189, 056 oD 191,573 
Clothine furnishing steer... 5. ee 293 3,217,499 299 | 38,260,057 378 4,069,778 
DrvZ0ods and Carpers eet e.conectn oe 169 2,329,543 153 2,855,910 131 1, 292,343 
Shoes, rubbers and trunks............. 68 779,540 73 920,134 88 1,334,378 
Hurniturescrockenyesn+ es 4p. 5. ee 37 437,295 Al 405, 086 38 843, 933 
Hardware, stoves and tools........... 47 452,706 58 8025500 ae 1, 235,578 
Chemicals and: dress.) wees ob ae 46 385, 863 29 179, 167 61 478, 157 
Paintsvand Ole Aaya. tose bent oe 1 500 3 22,952 2 7,928 
Jewellerysand-clockseosseae ean. aah. 46 O4is toe 33 548,114 52 433, 158 
BOOKS And Papers, cart son enicd ease ne hee 11 113, 457 15 97,917 26 414,219 
Hats, furs and gloves: (1s...2 9.0.0.5. 27 655, 203 20 550, 409 35 974, 826 
A other ...003,. se. Uae eee ee eee 334 5,316,428 253 4,821, 268 316 4,691,365 
Totals, Traderss.: 2200... ae 1,888 | 21,840,829 | 1,766 | 21,595,346 || 2,033 | 23,666,178 
Other Commercial............... 234 | 14,100,746 234 | 17,890,294 197 | 10,256,427 
Grand. Totals. a. ee 25741 | 57,191,493 || 2,563 | 52,987,554 || 2,938 | 56,630,654 
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3.—Commercial Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Provinces and Classes, 
calendar year 1932, with Totals for 1915-31 [From Dun’s Review]. 


; Totals, Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Province. 
No Assets. Liabilities. || No. | Liabilities. 
: : $ $ $ 
PUM OWE ISIANG.  Fo.06 ok ose ee ns cc ene sen 13 47,987 61,243 1 2,000 
De hes Solis esi ds dalep oS eas ocage + 0 Pat as 86 349,572 | 1,650,381 10 157, 135 
PMMA ESV I Clot .< a.cievEws vvwldc tone ote ua ene es 69 505, 909 731, 862 8 70, 154 
LOEED BE D)e <b se = 2 a RE 9 I eee Oa ne a 1,258 | 11,716,305 | 18,730,404 331 7,999, 165 
cave nS UES 1 See ee 7 ee 899 | 18,869,715 | 27,240,357 254 | 12,865,663 
LRAT Sot, te ae ie a ae cee ennes 174, -2,.156;328-|4 2,047,200 26 471,969 
SSICMEE CUO NVAN Ge CS erties oe a aro LS oe. oa 36 71 625,047 897,622 5 59, 620 
Alberta........ eee ae ee ee 177 | 1,227,799 |. 1,557,100 29 313, 114 
BS rigsh COM aRe.<...4. On Rble scat. Re ee ons 153 1,660,160 | 2,359,286 35 721,116 
GCanatla- bio: Ak. oc). tenths S. 2,900 | 37,137,822 | 55,975,510 699 | 22,659,936 
INewrtouncdiand’s MAS fk. a, bbe bla <a Rich tees 38 145, 801 655, 144 4 48,113 
OGAISS 19325 RH AOS. 3. ct Peakee 2,938 | 37,303,623 | 56,630,654 703 | 22,708,049 
SOT 4s: OO ELS 8k Bea eS 2,563 | 37,613,810 | 52,987,554 563 13,500,914 
i) LOS OSM cre siee ore tree 2,741 | 39,474,582 | 57,191,493 619 21, 249,918 
‘ € 1920): BOO Soh. CE eer eR 2,310 | 29,572,569 | 44,440,639 624 19,967,419 
petal 02 Sree ce ters secre estoraiare eo ostieereahs 2,120 | 36,407,391 | 53,420,199 506 17,032,983 
ce LOD cee See ee one 2,182 | 24,420,941 | 34,461,595 502 15,347,401 
eee OD 6) Spohn eee ce erties Gtr 2,196 | 25,668,509 | 37,082,882 527 | 16,465,754 
S LO QS Seo Ay ET. eee. 2,371 | 32,651,834 | 45,767,825 563 24,046,514 
ed VOD A at wie 8 td RR segues See 2,474 | 47,937,427 | 64,530,975 625 | 36,542,658 
PT LOA i tects eee al Beal 3,247 | 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 192 | O15 791 oo2 
evn O22 1. Bett .iyg. Beehea eng? 3,695 | 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 857 | 39,080,791 
Soe 1 LOD gee pened wi Nate eee ce 2,451 | 57,158,397 | 78,299,111 559 | 33,976,790 
s 1920S AEM AS cae ae 1,078 | 18,569,516 | 26,494,301 255 15,871,216 
e NOU Ge pa eect rie sire te eee 755 | 10,741,441 | 16,256,259 213 10, 234,477 
ee TOL Rie ebet Cn Me rree tesserae a 873 | 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 232 8, 248, 807 
re 1O1mterts Ao. ROSES 0 1,097 | 13,051,900 | 18,241,465 261 7,455,094 
= Ao DE een AA op ne EON ee 1,685 | 19,670,542 | 25,069, 534 363 8,796, 646 
SS GAN POI Aot SI EERE car etanets 5 2,661 | 39,526,358 | 41,162,321 655 | 13,877,414 
: Other : 
apace Trading. Cinnmarniak Banking. 
No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities.| No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
prince Waward Island... aw s+ este esi 10 45, 243 2 14,000 - - 
INI QyAe peta CE =e ea 69 991,115 4 502,131 - - 
INEM PIOTAIMSWHLCLON. dems «'< ccc cide oes sists eailsiecs 57 611, 628 4 50,080 - - 
CRC CCIE 4 is hoc ob olat on «svat Sites 854 | 9,572,647 73 1,158,592 - - 
RMSE ON meet Ask at foc, <b afte o's-3 alates Gamera s 583 7,721,196 62 6, 653, 498 - - 
REN GOLE eect, Sais as <8 ches wrsarels @etes « 138 1,610, 993 10 664, 293 - - 
PeAT eG CMOWI ATA eisai iis Wee lars G so. aie Zletstos 64 831,302 2 6,700 - - 
Ro oer gee So Re ee ae ae a ee 125 735, 754 23 508, 232 - = 
EIS COMM Ages .ss% feu... Hes) Siete ss 105 945,269 13 692,901 - - 
COTTE ES. ee Se eee ae 2,005 | 23,065,147 196 | 10,250,427 - - 
INO WAOMNOLAN Cc cts fo Ac cere sides veld soe ev Bh 601,031 1 6, 000 - - 
TOtalseisse tet cool es 2,038 | 23,666,178 197 | 10,256,427 - ~ 
7” OSE Bet co foata os 1,766 | 21,596,346 234 | 17,890,294 - ~ 
“ TEU ela iepeey ee Re 1,888 | 21,840,829 234 | 14,100,746 - - 
“ TREADS | geet ce eee ae 1,546\}- 17, 435, 263 140 7,037,962 = - 
eS HOD Se aE ae locke ePtein 1,469 | 24,540,931 145 | 11,846, 285 ~ - 
4 TODA RTO i Ce i 1,544] 16,566,799 136 2,547,395 - 
-s UPA DS Keeper Ae More 1,548 | 17,320,905 121 Os 290,220 - - 
“6 TILLY SR naan em aes 1,693 | 19,514,049 115 2,207, 262 - - 
“s Cpu, EEN SPnetnires ae SNe 1,720 | 21,324,089 129 6, 664, 228 1 100, 000 
Co EIQ RR ie SP anaes A eae 2,319 | 31,339, 763 136 | 2,679,287 1 18,500, 000 
= MD ee iva aus 0 abo sees 2,717 | 33,004, 208 121 5, 983,965 4 222,480 
ee MMT LEE custo: ors. cde ate 0 1,739 | 29,886,569 153: ||, 9,435, 752 1 45, 233 
Co TN Seeds oe eS 771 7,704,505 52 | 2,918,580 - - 
a TOU Bae he os eee 494 4,475,628 48 1,546, 154 - - 
cE wie na KG Behe" Be RR oe 590 | 5,142,397 51 1ALAL, Zio - - 
0 | brs KO) Wee Lope ae See 777 | 8,417,239 59 | 2,369,132 - - 
oh iar ey) Se eae oe ror 1,237 | 12,290,368 85 | 3,982,520 - - 
ace ares 0) Ee oe ae We OE 1,888 | 21,696,890 118 | 5,558,017 1 150, 000 
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Bradstreet’s Record of Commercial Failures.—The number of commercial . 
failures in Canada, together with the assets and liabilities, is shown by provinces 
for 1931 and 1932 in Table 4, according to Bradstreet’s records. 


4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1931 and 1932. 
[From Bradstreet’s]. 


Numbers of 


; Assets. Liabilities. 
Dooce Failures. 

1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............... 4 5 10,079 36,000 24,635 57,000 
INova Seotia eee ods eee cee 53 76 910, 187 743, 000 580, 286 1,392,000 
New Bruns wiCkrete eam oe eee 66 72 286, 130 458 , 000 590,617 873,000 
Quebec sas ies oR eee Ober 1122 1,352 6,935,971 7,318,000 | 18,512,522 23,393,000 
Ontarions sedate Rene a een oe 807 879 6, 733,594 6,747,000 | 13,874,891 14,908,000 
Manitoba soheca es Bae Ae oe 192 170 1,414, 898 827,000 4, 262,181 2,716,000 
Saskatchewante: cee eee 197 132 1,622,070 855, 000 2,876, 247 1,588,000 
ATDOrtate..t. Bee. > ac Soe COE ee 92 89 945,211 698,000 1, 250, 567 1,135,000 
British: Columbtiass eee. tisk ee 188 193 2,035,505 1,471,000 4,086, 693 3, 855,000 

Canada:..v eee 2,721 | 2,968 | 20,893,645 | 19,153,000 | 46,058,639 | 49,917,000 - 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 


Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.8.C., 1927, ec. 11 and 213) certain documents 
relating to assignments have, since 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician 
for statistical analysis. Table 5 gives the resulting figures of failures, by provinces, 
in 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 6 classifies them by branches of business. 


Table 7 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. 


1932 failures, by provinces and branches of business, is made in Table 8. 


A detailed analysis of the 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922-32. 


Pease Nes. N.B. Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B:C.. | Total: 
15 121 131 1,589 1,058 284 272 299 156 3,925 
16 155 67 1,181 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 

3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
4 (Al 67 758 721 85 heh 139 74 1,996 
4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 Tide 
4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 "2 1,841 
4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
1 GA 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
3 61 45 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
if 51 74 795 793 109 152 mia 104 2,216 
9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 


6.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 


1924-32. 
Trans- 
port- 
Manu- | Agri- re e Con- | ation Fi- Not 
Year. | Trade.| fac- cain E . 7 Mining.| struc- and eane Service.} Class- | Total. 
tures. “ene tion. | Public - ified. 
Fishing. Bile 
ties. 
1924..... sly 329 204 14 2 ‘44 36 8 129 216 2,319 
O25e7..< 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
T9265 ec0 805 390 135 20 20 52 34 1 225 84 itt 
192%, S00: 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 - 243 79 1,841 
1928... 884 505 108 ol Pees 70 45 5S 263 103 | ° 2,037 
19294 ate. 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 § 239 158 2167 
1930-425. 1,204 488 115 12 9 aD 48 29 283 159 2,402 
LOS I soi 1,102 464 125 o 7 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
1932 or cee Loe iar 468 190 9 6 83 43 7 290 153 2,420 
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7._Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 
years 1922-1932. 


Estimated Estimated 
Year. Grand Total | Grand Total 
Assets. Liabilities. 


$ $ 
Ce ANE ot ere nee Ce Oe ere one SORT OCs eons oye Ie 52,336, 488 63, 692,219 
EN Aloe tle IAI Wate Galen asain cea sk dpa n'n, ss 2.6 eek hs ees x ccomnie Bhat 62,127,489 61,617,527 
PSMA NR ave Soe ee es vis Babee obs ob ds tng ed tne alles cea awd ee eerte ns 43,194,035 48, 105,397 
NS NO eek an A ait te rac alate cht y ban kB atabat eas age wns Mae aa ey 26,968,371 32,153,697 
ean St sae hare Pe RAS FEW nhl oe Siee said sis a eos rare’ e es ernieia we 24,676, 661 32,291, 125 
Sees eaaE ere OS TEKS Sls STRATE tL RS. Se SLRS Oh LUE. Mo NOE 23,197,894 30, 634, 469 
i aes SS haat 5 SOLD OE DOr Oe GET en OSE ate ee ine Gre 26,583 , 462 32,455, 437 
A ang aoe ie 2S a Ae Nae oP ee MS Ak Le eek Bae ae 32,064,027 38, 747, 638 
thd SS A ee NS Se Ren ge Ae ere Pe Ee DMM 50 eg ene ¢ 44,048,171 48, 164,065 
1 Ltn, canes ag ES 52 7 al AM a =P Pe I an Ps og 46,839,179 52,552, 900 
NOON RP aes Cl hea, otters Pt ers ie nee oie ee een Lee 40, 604, 208 51,629,303 


8.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 
calendar year 1932, with Totals for 1931. 


P.E.I. Total] Total 
Branch of Business. and | N.B.]| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | for or 
4 N.S. 1932. | 1931. 
Trade— 
GOHOT Ss aSLOLON cot stk. oh ron esos «cies rd 8) 56 42 14 18 16 4 165 159 
NGTOCOTY =e inh he see eas ae elke 5 3 42 31 5 2 6 3 97 100 
(OnECHIONCr VN ee ee es 3 1 28 27 3 2 4 1 67 73 
Dumkandt Fobacto.t.. .gebacseee +6 - - 15 i - = - - 22 16 
HB UTAREL AN TORb oboe & ots ctelnciiry cakes 5 1 32 26 2 2 3 3 1B 63 
Iootsmend. noes: .. 22k REAL 1 3 26 26 - 3 - 3 62 55 
TO REC OOUS Eee 5 52. Pacis eRe 5 4 34 29 4 3 3 1 82 77 
Glothinge were Ae Mae eee 4 7 43 44 10 12 9 5 130 122 
UVRIGUPEs pecda ks ty): mar eee es - 1 9 13 - - 1 3 37 37 
Books and Stationery.............. = - 14 14 1 2 ~ 2 33 15 
FANIGOTROD TIONS Hae LE 2 PO, RAE 2 6 13 20 3 - 6 4 55 51 
lariwatese ee sc. soe 1 - 14 21 - he - - 40 36 
Biectric Apparatus... iso.. o soe - - 18 18 it 3 - 1 41 30 
OWOMCT VS Fcc schias homies Lise fe eurdy 3 2 17 13 - ~ 1 2 39 36 
@oalandi Wood’ 22k «chess once: ~ 2 13 13 3 - 2 1 34 37 
Drugs and Chemicals............... ~ - 15 16 - 1 3 1 37 32 
Miscellaneous, 0. dees iekd cece oe oe > 8 9 53 60 7 8 6 13 158 163 
MUOLAIS coh td vets onal Shee tes 44 48 449 420 53 58 60 47 |1,172' | 1, 102 
Manufacture— 
Wereta ple BOOS) oc.206:: sou aseis makin s 3 1 30 26 2 3 7 5 Td 79 
Drinkiand TLobaceo: 10.0060 6559 - - - - - - - 1 1 9 
PATeiiiaet WR OOGS 5. es curektinein oe cenas - 2 10 10 1 - - 2 23 30 
Biman weashers ee te ee ee ~ 1 21 21 2 2 2 1 50 40 
Pulpuand.-Paperdeackoidsewekteetese cn - - 1 = = - - ~ 1 9 
ios irs ae eRe al ip ome aee amerne rate - _ 17 12 = 1 - - 30 35 
(CAC Cina 7 he oe a a ew vB ered 2 1 37 33 1 1 2 2 79 72 
Lumber and Manufactures.......... - 1 18 17 1 - 1 7 45 ot 
Tron, anatpteel Pew te eee kaso 1 - 7 4 - ~ - - 12 12 
Non-ferrous Metals................. - - 14 10 - - 1 - 25 92 
Non-metallic Minerals.............. - - 3) 9 - = ~ 2 20 12 
Drugs and Chemicals............... - - 2 1 = - - - 3 
IMSCat a NOONE eon cles cscs o ccncclolard ous « 3 3 39 43 2 iy 4 3 102 110 
SREY ) ic 205 | 186 9 12 17 23 468 464 
Service— 
GEBIEP 025, cee ta aeroval en a aa rine en aR 4 1 28 22 1 il 6 3 66 52 
Other Custom and Repairs......... = 1 33 30 1 2 1 - 68 42 
PSUBONAL, SOL VICE. coi ccc sisi + ates oe! 2 3 Tf 32 33 4 6 £2 9 106 73 
Professional Service................ 1 - T 5 - - ~ - 13 12 
Recreational Service............... - 1 4 7 1 - 1 1 15 22 
USURINGAS DOTVICS. J o5.. cs Feces een = 3 10 5- 2 - 1 1 22 54 
OUTS PARK hls ta da. ca 8 13 114 102 9 9 21 14 290 255 
Other— 
Pa PROT TEMG ee se alee apts RU ai'syats a: 3 5 81 68 3 4 21 2 189 125 
| FED TE Se ar ee ee ee - - 3 1 - - - 2 6 7 
Logging, Fishing, Trapping......... - ~ 5 1 - - - 2 8 5 
WaOnStruiction aa, bes See snes eh - 1 39 35 3 1 4 i 86 61 
Transportation and Public Utili- 
GGA Me) | AIPA RATT Be 2 - 15 17 o 2 2 2 43 42 
Pine Cee, SPELL E  ia S aS? - 1 2 2 1 - - 2 8 21 
OTA Se elas ON cn Cie REE cis es 5 i 145 124 12 7 27 13 340 261 
INOW CIRSSINE oo... kc esse cece een 5 5 62 57 3 5 6 7 | 150 134 
Grand Totals............... 71 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 '2,420 | 2,216 


CHAPTER XXV.-—-EDUCATION. 
Section 1.—Schools, Colleges and Universities. ' 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education, except for instruction 
of the native Indian population, is a matter of provincial concern. Before Confeder- 
ation, the maritime colonies were separated from Ontario by French-speaking 
Quebec, and in each colony an educational system specially adapted to the local 
conditions had come into existence. When Confederation was under consideration, 
the protection of existing vested rights was the predominant consideration. As a 
result, Section 93 of the British North America Act, which embodies the Canadian 
constitution in so far as that constitution is a written one, provides that in and for 
each province the Legislature may exclusively make laws in respect of education, 
except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege 
with respect to denominational schools which any class of persons have by law in — 
the province at the union’’. 


Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, in each of the provinces except Quebec there is a 
Department of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or Cabinet or by the Executive Council or Cabinet as a whole. 
In practice, however, the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent 
officials of the Department of Education, who are members of the permanent civil 
service. In Quebec the Superintendent of Education, appointed by the Government, 
is ex officio President of the Council of Public Instruction. The link between the 
Department of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; 
there are also two deputy heads, called the French and English Secretaries of the 
Department. 


Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is relatively 
permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education throughout - 
the provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the pay- 
ment of government grants, which constitute, on the average, about 14 p.c. of 
the total expenditure applied to educational purposes. 


The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who are appointed and paid by the Provincial Governments, except for the ‘‘public”’ 
and “‘separate’”’ schools in Ontario, where they are appointed by the county or city 
municipality from a list approved by the province (in all but unorganized districts), 
and where the cities receive a grant from the province for inspection purposes in 
place of having inspectors’ salaries paid direct. 


1Revised by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compiling and publishing comparable data relating to 
educational institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with the Provincial Departments 
a ae o A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 
““Education’’. 
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Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of education 
—the Protestant and the Roman Catholic systems—in each of which the teaching 
of religion takes a prominent position. In the former, which is under the control 
of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an English 
Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is similar to those 
in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from which 
students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s University, the two 
Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 


In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking, as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of the 
Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary and continuation or “complementary” training is given by 
means of a curriculum, extending over one preparatory “year’’, six “years” of an 
elementary course, and two ‘‘years’”’ of a complementary course. Some of these 
“vears’’ require more than a year to complete, the completion of the “sixth year’’ 
corresponding in a general way to the end of the elementary grades, or high school 
entrance, in other provinces. Beginning in the school year 1929-30, a new superior 
course of three ‘‘years’”’ beyond the complementary course was provided for. These 
are called the ninth, tenth, and eleventh ‘“‘years”. They enrolled over 4,400 students 
in the second year of their introduction. 


Summary Statistics of Education.—The recorded enrolment at Canadian 
educational institutions in 1931 was 2,542,747, and the total cost of the support of 
schools, colleges and universities was $178,701,507. This represented an increase 
over the previous year of 2-1 p.c. in attendance, and 8-1 p.c. in costs—the latter 
percentage increase being higher on account of a great part of the enrolment increase 
being in the more advanced and>more costly institutions. A concise numerical 
summary of pupils, teachers, institutions, and costs for the year may be given as 
follows:— : 


Type of Institution. Eee Pupils. Teachers. a endl, 
f No. No. No. $ 
(1) Provincially-controlled Schools— 
COR CUNEO VAR ae EE cs be ens v5 eee 30,5001] 2,137,810 65,248 |) 
SPECHT CHING Viney som rnin ete sare a sled ere ok eT 136 56,320 2,017 || 
Bltee ica lee VEMINGY atic < Macieh Nes othe n is ass oa 380 121, 437 3,178 |+144, 748, 823 
Nonna sh OOl se Sie ait, Bet, Se) Rak ssi. sr oyeherendcye 46 7,956 490 
TRONe Bieta Sa Vy an ae Ie ee en ee 11 1,785 300! 
(2) Privately-controlled Schools— 
(CORTE TE Et 0 Ea (Oe Oe ie ek ee 816 95, 083 5,657 |\ 7 187.0001 
IRIN Pas eRTAINIME Py ek). cscs siete ci ks. awe osc 010 179 PANERA OOP ieee ca? 
(ye Mommien Indian Schools’... .....0....008+60 dens Se 16,415 5003 2,754,395 
(4) Universities or Colleges— 
EECDATALOUVERe Vemma cnet cere et ste see sclee eas 542 19,845 1,423 |) 
MRIVETSIGVA CAC Oh | wet tas oc cobs cceahiew sakes + 153 41,168 }\ 4.788 24,011,289 
OER ceene Mette Sirs AAMMER S, looy as oR ers ya due; weep ots 102 22,101 |f : 
TROUSERS 836 Sotho ob COCO Rd Serre ee enero ee 32,637 || 2,542,747 84,208 | 178,701,507 
1E\stimated. 2Including only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in ‘‘university grade’. 


Table 1 gives a more detailed summary of ail institutions by provinces; two 
statistical subsections follow, deaiing with the provincially-controlled schools and 
institutions of higher education respectively. 
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1.—Summary of Educational Institutions in Canada, . 


A. ENROI 
No. Pek N.S. N.B. 
1 |Ordinary day schools!— 
(a) Publiely-controlled (2 Niet c ee nd eee ee ee 17,506 115,511 87,160 
(bie Priv ately-COntrolleciat ine rye tua sxe elena ete, tae 526 2,746 3,931 
2 |Technical and vocational schools— 
(a) Publicly-controlled day courses?.................2.0005 1,140 3,635 1,483 
(b) Publicly-controlled evening and correspondence’....... - 4,810 2,004 
(c) Business colleges, day courses.............1...-eeceee: 140 594 495 
(d) Business colleges, evening courses.............00eeeees 51 202 141 
S(Normal Schoolssvac seo. Gakic: ocr eee Cee tee eee With 4(a) 682 310 
4 | Universities and colleges— 
(@) Preparatonyicoursess .cepetace ieee nee eae 374 863 615 
(b)eUniversity stamdardes... sacar are te tae me eter 108 2,270 1,266 
(e) Otherjcourses at universityosn cestode. . vee 2A 1,157 4 
So Se6hoo!s fom blind and Gente nme eens ete cer nem ears 10 173 73 
Gi lTnidian SchoolsHia ks PL aaa ee ete eee 34 409 320 
Grand Totalse eee Ss cee Ce ao atten 19,910 133, 052 97,802 © 
Population OF193 tye laesclece cic aie ee eee 88,038 512,846 408, 219 
7 |Secondary grades or higher, [2 (b) unclassified]................ 3,796 24,159 10,414 
§ (Elementary erdd esis neta enya tc tt ee hie ar ae 15, 885 104, 083 82,554 
B. EXPEND 
9 |Publicly-controlled schools, 7.e., 1 (a), 2 (a), (b), 3 and 5 above: 
(a) ByaProvincial Governments nce eee eee ee ae 321,508 1,012,681 511, 850 
(be By Ratepaverst cetera ss kk aon oa oe nee eee ee ee 189,444 | 3,181,614 2,695,627 
10 | Privately-controlled schools, 7.e., 1 (b), 2 (c) above, (estimated) 18,000 128, 000 164,000 
ie Universities andicolleres asa. de. aeeeies cae Peis eee 70, 089 1,122,390 519, 282 
I2GIndian schools gases AW ARS Ieee ee 18255 63,190 20, 694 
Totalsiit? os.) sR APES EAA eee OR 600,296 | 5,507,875 3,911,453 


C. FURTHER INFORMATION ON ORDINARY DAY SCHO 


Enrolment— 
13 Boys Pee Eh, SA Ee see thi tele aR 8,820 57,304 43,456 - 
14 (Git d Ree ees Rn URN HAD Wr ae Wa rn nee eG Ree ti ee 8, 686 58,207 43,704 
15 Intelemventary craGes-e. na er on mee tetera trees 17, 285 101, 659 - 
16 In'sécondaryseradessadsen. dues ae Ce ee a ee 2,184 13, 852 - 
17 Tn Wr ban SChOOlS darcy aut eee te aise ee OO Os7 ot ee 04-008 47, 253 
18 In: rurelschools 2 Se a Ge el eee, Te ee See 10, 769 61, 483 39,907 

Attendance— 
19 Average: daily attendances: 4.6. han magaccecl. See eee 12,721 87,418 69,451 
29 Average (median) days per pupil.....................005- 164 159 173 
rat Average number of days schools open................-.+5: 195 195 192 
22 Percentage of enrolment in average attendance............ 72-6 75-6 79-6 
2o.Lexechers, totals..d.. tose ast oe o1es ee see eee eeee 628 3,484 2,708 
24 Malet ee lec kanes oe Cec eae Se EEA Ee CREE RES 148 331 oie 
25 Femaleic tinct: acraek sazed. 2 ans ae task sk eerste Gere 480 3,153 2,436 

Accommodation— 
26 Number.ot school districtss 4.2798. cacaea Senne eee 472 1,759 1,483 
20 INtmIber Or SCHOO! NOUSESH i. some ere nnn een en 472 - - 
28 INamber’orclass-roomses im ie late Cot bee ee FA ere aes 626 ae ehit 2,473 
29 Number of pupils per class-room................¢4....0.-- 28 36 35 
30 Nuniberiofirural schools. testi cet ae aee ae tae cians 415 1,439 1313 


1Figures for 1 (a) and 1 (b) in Quebec are for 1929-30; for 1 (a) in Ont., except secondary schools, ag 
for calendar year 1930; all others are for 1930-31. 

2Includes 242 in Yukon in 1 (a), 379 in Yukon and N.W.T. in 6, and 13,953 in population. 
_ There are some duplicates, impossible to separate, between 1 (a) and 2 (a), in the four western prov- 
inces. 

4Includes 7,316 in non-technical night schools in Ont., and 31,494 in non-subsidized evening domestic 
science courses in Quebec. 
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by Provinces, 1931, or Latest Year Reported. 


MENT. 
Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C, Total.? No. 
1 
526,3041) 727,3421 153, 553 230, 492 165,786 113,914 2,137,810 
61.1101 11,196 5,294 2° 349 2944 083 
2 
7,153 29,470 3,555 1,379 2,649 5, 856 56,320 
45.148 54,756 3.532 1,908 1.811 7’ 468 121,437 
1,834 7.093 1,927 818 960 1,482 15,343 
1,021 3,099 1.248 468 669 585 7484 
2) 059 1,666 570 1,252 961 456 7956 | 3 
4 
13,424 2,440 706 1,000 422 1 19,845 
10,976 16.419 3,311 2' 687 1,688 2,443 41,168 
6,536 11,656 866 707 136 1,018 22101 
776 439 11 62 56 85 1,785-|. & 
1,539 4,296 2,346 2,072 1,582 3,438 16.415 | 6 
677,880 869,872 177,019 245,194 179, 664 141,733 2,542, 747 
2,874,255 | 3,431,683 700,139 921, 785 731,605 694,263 | 10,376,786 
76,610 182,029 30; 985 38,015 31,751 31, 497 429,256 | 4 
545,195 662,337 142434 204. 337 146, 102 102,725 2,005,652] 8 
ITURES. 
9 
5,906,164 | 5,598,878 1,310,587 2,763,904 1,593, 995 3,287,277 | 22,306,844 
19.516,807 | 56,376,213 9.152.892 | 14,141,651 | 10,961,070 6,226,661 | 122,441,979 
3'508.000 | 1.604.000 551,000 272" 000 343 000 599, 000 7.187.000 | 10 
7,667,031 | 9.142) 104 1,934,577 1,238,121 1,304, 645 1,013,050 | 24/011/289 | 11 
79, 866 479.359 486, 105 582. 084 520,284 446,673 2'754°395 | 12 
36,677,868 | 73,200,554 | 13,435,161 | 18,997,760 | 14,722,994 | 11,563,661 | 178,701,507 
OLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL [ITEM Tt Aj ABOVE]. 
289 , 650 384,781 77,255 115, 800 84,079 57, 676 1,118,821 | 13 
297.764 372.031 76,298 114’ 692 84.651 56, 238 1,112,271 | 14 
2 653,292 135 209 200, 960 144/464 95,749 =e ET 
= 103,520 18’ 344 28,598 24’ 266 18.165 eal ag 
& 545,640 111/622 99.671 88.614 69.616 -| 1 
= 211.172 41.931 130,821 80, 116 44,298 =-|-.48 
474, 107 568,313 120,703 176,716 136, 733 99,375 1,745,537 | 19 
e z 174 178 180 = ~| 29 
E 2 197 200 193 i at) 88 
- 81-2 75-1 78-6 76-6 81-0 87-2 78-7 | 22 
21,060 20,732 4,427 8,415 5, 844 3,948 71,246 | 23 
3/751 4283 881 2° 394 1.520 1,163 14.743 | 24 
17,309 16.449 3,546 6.021 4°324 2° 785 56,503 | 25 
6,845 = 2,232 4,939 3, 647 811 -| 2¢ 
8.026 7,654 2'034 ~ ie 1,170 | 237 
19,0007 18.500? 4304 6, 856 5,624 3 662 64,276 | 28 
30 40 36 34 30 31 _| 29 
is 6,126 = a 3,072 999 -| 30 


5Includes also 598 in the Departmental summer schools for teachers in N.S., 4,626 in Ont., and 162 


in B.C., not held at universities or colleges. ; ‘ =f 4 
6Includes also 1 (b) in Quebec and Alberta, and 2 (a) in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Estimated on same basis as in previous reports. 


8These students are entered according to provinces of residence. There are schools in five provinces. 
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Subsection 1.—The Provincially-Controlled Schools. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1931 
age-grade distribution of 1,416,667 pupils in the provincially-controlled schools of 
seven provinces. Many other tables of this form, analysing age-grade distribution 
by provinces, by sex, and by rural and urban areas and graded or ungraded schools, 
may be consulted in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ ‘Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, 1931”, pp. 22-48. 


2.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada; Distribution of 1,416,667 Pupils in 
Seven Provinces, by Age and Grade, 1931. 


Elementary Grades. 


Age. Share Pe Tis leit. * |) Tyee | VO ates yee 

RR Leh Sek er ae Ot «ore ~ 204 - - - - - - - 
Dy, ee oe Tee 6,303 7,548 45 2 - - - = = 
Oc AR ina eee 16,726] 62,643 4, 236 216 ) = = = = 
Te ee See Trey aS 6,677| 88,253} 30,509] 4,294) 460 16 - - = 
8. cee Re a certo es 1,748} 46,495) 58,556) 25,430 7,661 532 29 5 - 
Oho A rer a edna eek 449} 18,431} 39,961} 42,007} 36,605 7,794 738 68 3 
tHE? Nec nore Sut tear ttie. BIE al 130 7,178} 18,566} 28,590} 49,192} 35,037 7,633 812 143 
Ld, eetheee eee an ee 61 2,900 7,487} 13,944} 31,793] 43,431] 27,632 6,557 1,302 
| Pat oer haere dy Br attr Mirna a de 23 1,542 se P| 6,339] 17,102) 31,536) 38,322) 24,112 8,422 
Ie Senet cee tame Sie apes ekg ae 13 797 153) 3,139 8,787; 18,200] 28,700) 338,130) 25,809 
otalseiatoeweee: 9,101] 165,596] 159,885) 123,743] 151,600] 136,546] 103,054} 64,684] 35,679 
14S 2h. BON. akan ints dares 18 425 753 1,544 4,211 9,912) 17,323) 25,897) 34,827 
15:5. 4 RAR A eee hs Be - 196 328 600 1,579 4,065 7,968) 13, 2383)) 252202 
NOE... ce See Aeisccceks e 1 77 115 177 468 1,069 2,365 4,437] 10,852 
17, Se se FD 5. a we 8 - 35 29 63 127 234 407 910 2,761 
Totals, 14-17-.... 19 733 1,225 2,384 6,385} 15,280} 28,063) 44,477) 73,672 
Sere aay creer ee ee - 18 19 23 30 61 82 155 571 
1 AE, 5 aR ao ore at - 25 13 36 40 39 61 56 174 
Grand Totals....| 32,149| 236, 767| 165,423! 126,404! 158,064| 151,926! 131,260! 109,372! 110,096 

Secondary Grades. Totals. 
A 1 El d Gene 
ge. r -_, | Unclas- emen- | Second- Total. 
1D GEA B.S. XI, XII. | Special. ape ay. ee 

AA nk RRS ee ee - - - - - = 204 = 204 
DORN ee ace cette ee ae = = - - a - 13, 898 - 13, 898 
Oi PEPE Shot ut ie ak a = - - - - 296 83, 830 - 84,126 
eS Re ae ee - - = ~ - 229 130, 209 - 130, 438 
OA ia. so et eae - = - - - 243 140, 456 - 140, 699 
Ute 1: cae ene ae 1 - - ~ ~ a5 146, 056 1 146, 332 
LOA Bee a ER AE ee 30 = = - - 234 147, 281 30]] * 147,545 
Tae Lash. bas Seca. Baer 422 29 - - 2 217 135, 10% 453 1b e7Ge 
TRS te Saree es eet e 3, 609 436 8 - 86 188 130, 669 4,139 134, 996 
LOA AS sachs: COP ee hee cee ee 12), 262) 3,227 391 1 476 140 120,110 16,357 136, 607 
Totals; vitae. 16,324] 3,692 399 1 564 1,526 949, 888 20,980 972,394 
LAR Veet cc ahs AE ee 21,080}10,336| 2,926 41 1,051 74 94,910 35,444 130, 428 
lant. aac. e465 eon eee 20,517|16,274| 8,730 617 1,379 33 53,201 47,517 100, 751 
[Mis aid Po i Pire, Biel iy: & leak 11, 243/13, 836} 13,684) 2,464) 814 5 19,561 42,041 61, 607 
LR toes ao Re eee 3,981} 7,173} 10,742} 4,397 544 - 4,566 26, 837 31,403 
Totale, 14-175...) 56, 831/47, 619) 36,082] 7,519 3,788 112 172, 238 151, 839 324, 189 
TE ae fs Sacra PRR ene ane cat 1,084] 2,360} 5,333) 3,502 406 1 959 12, 685 13,645 
1 ees ies GOS Pe 535] 1,042] 2,798) 2,801 588 3 444 7, 764 8,211 
Grand Totals... .|74, 774154, 713! 44,6121 13,823| 5,346| 1,938] 1,221,461| 193,268|| 1,416,667 


1 Kindergarten and Kindergarten-primary. 
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General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in 
so far as it is provincially-controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools 
supported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 8 of 
which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary. The twelfth 
grade is in most provinces a postgraduate year, corresponding to the first year of a 
university course. The average pupil takes one school year to complete each 
grade, so that entering school at 6 years of age, he would matriculate to the university 
at._17 or 18. 


An historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in provincially- 
controlled schools from 1901 to 1931 is given by provinces in Table 3. The totals 
of pupils enrolled in all provinces in the year 1901 is an approximation, based upon 
provincial statistics for the nearest available years. The enrolment and average 
attendance, in cities of 10,000 population and over, are given in Table 4. 


‘ 


3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1901-31. 


TOTAL NUMBER ENROLLED, 1901-31. 


Notr.—Figures of enrolment and average attendance in various years prior to 1901 are given on pp. 839 
and 840 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont.2 | Man. Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 


1901....| 20,779} 98,410} 66,689) 314,881) 492,534 51, 888 = 23,615} 1,083,000 
1902....| 20,803) 99,059} 67,425) 321,288) 490,860 54,056] - = 23,901 1,077,394 
1903....| 19,956} 98,768) 65,951) 326,183) 487,880 57,409 33,191 24,499} 1,113,837 
1904....] 19,031] 96,886} 65,278) 329,666) 484,351 58,574 41,033 25,787) 1,120,606 
1905....] 19,272} 100,252} 66,897] 335,768) 487,635 63 , 287 25,191 24,254] 27,354) 1,149,909 
1906....] 18,986] 100,332} 66,635} 341,808) 492,544 64, 123 31,275 28,784) 28,522} 1,173,009 
1907....| 19,036) 100,007} 66,422] 347,614) 493,791 67,144 37, 622 34,338} 30,039} 1,196,013 
1908....} 18,012) 100,105} 66,383} 352,944) 501,641 71,031 47,086 39,653] 33,223) 1,230,169 
1909....| 18,073] 101,680} 67,735} 367,012) 507,219 73,044 55, 116 46,048) 36,227} 1,272,204 
1910....} 17,932) 102,035) 68,154} 374,547) 510,700 76,247 65.392 55,307} 39,670} 1,310,117 
1911....} 17,397] 102,910} 68,951} 389,123) 518,605 80,848 72,260 61,660} 49,451 1,356, 879 
1912....] 17,078) 103,984} 69,199} 400,036} 526,951 - 81,896 70,414} 50,170) 1,319,728 
1913....] 17,555) 105,269} 69,663} 411,784) 542,822 83,679} 101,463 79,909} 57,384); 1,469,752 
1914....} 19,069} 106,351] 70,622) 435,895) 561,927 93,954) 113,985 89,910} 61,957} 1,552,976 
1915....| 18,402) 107,768) 72,013} 448,087) 569,030; 100,963} 122,862 97,286] 64,264) 1,601,035 
1916....] 18,362) 109,189} 73,007} 464,447) 560,340} 103,796} 129,439 99,201} 64,570} 1,622,351 
1917....| 18,190} 109,032} 71,981] 463,390) 561,865) 106,588) 142,617| 107,727) 65,118) 1,646,508 
1918....} 17,861} 108,097} 71,782) 467,508) 564,655) 109,925} 151,326); 111,109} 67,516} 1,669,776 
1919....| 17,587] 106,982) 71,029) 486,201) 584,724; 114,662} 164,219) 121,567} 72,006} 1,738,977 
1920....| 17,354} 108,096} 72,988) 495,887| 604,923) 123,452} 174,925] 135,750) 79,243) 1,812,618 
1921....] 17,510) 109,483) 73,712) 512,651) 632,123) 129,015} 184,871] 124,3283| 85,950} 1,869,643 
1922....] 18,323) 114,229) 77,774) 530,705) 654,893) 136,876} 183,935) 142,902} 91,919} 1,951,556 
1923....] 17,742) 114,458} 78,753] 537,406) 667,922} 142,369} 194,313 148,045) 94,888] 1,995,896 
1924....| 17,281) 111,594) 79,265) 541,485) 671,311 144,491} 204,154] 147,373) 96,204) 2,013,158 
1925....| 17;427] 112,352] 80,145) 548,519) 677,458} 145,834] 206,595)  147,7964] 97,954} 2,034,080 
1926....| 17,324] 112,391) 80,769) 552,832} 686,285) 148,279] 213,404)  150,5264/ 101,688} 2,063,498 
1927....| 17,210) 112,556) 80,690) 557,732) 700,476) 148,763) 218,560}  154,3804| 105,008) 2,095,375 
1928....| 17,214] 112,898] 82,170) 565,845) 708,081) 150,883) 223,049]  159,0864) 108,179) 2,127,405 
1929....| 17,180} 113,309] 83,580) 577,373) 712,919} 150,517} 227,263)  164,8504) 109,558) 2,156,549 
1930....| 17,277) 118,860] 85,635) 583,684} 727,342} 151,846) 228,434) 168,0764) 111,017; 2,187,171 
1931....} 17,506) 115,511] 86,355 a = = 


153,553} 230,492} 168,7304) 113,914 


1 Primary schools only. 2 Not including vocational schools. 3 Half year only. 4 Including 
private schools. 
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3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1901-31—concluded. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1901-31. 


Canada. 


1901....} 12,330) 53,643) 37,473} 232,255 
1902....| 12,884} 55,438} 38,657] 236,924 
1903....} 12,112} 55,213] 38,032} 248, 123 
1904....] 11,722} 54,000} 37,567) 246,319 
1905....| 11,627} 56,342] 39,402} 255,420 
1906....} 11,903} 59,165} 38,482} 263,111 
1907....} 11,548} 57,173} 38,790) 266,510 
1908....| 11,647} 58,343} 40,202} 271,019 
1909....} 11,543) 61,787) 42,501} 285,729 
1910....| 11,632) 65,630) 42,596) 293,035 
1911....} 10,511) 61,250) 42,791) 301,678 
1912....} 10,916) 63,640} 43,685} 314,520 
1913....} 11,003} 65,686} 44,375) 324, 447 
1914....} 11,170} 66,599) 44,534) 344,657 
1915....} 11,694) 70,361] 47,889} 360,897 
1916....} 11,347) 69,227) 48,069) 373,364 
1917....| 11,319] 70,118) 46,860) 367, 468 
1918....} 11,334) 67,923) 46,515) 369,057 
1919....} 10,908} 65,906) 45,797) 365,803 
1920....| 10,991} 66,442} 46,950) 372,377 
1921....} 11,446) 78,238} 49,655) 397,172 
1922....] 12,338) 79,410) 51,590} 421,604 
1923....} 11,763] 83,472} 53,611) 422,159 
1924....} 11,783} 79,509) 58,179) 430,184 
1925....] 12,259) 80,318) 58,182) 437,988 
1926....] 11,823) 80,446) 58,346) 443,255 
1927....| 11,777} 81,426} 60,426] 448,018 
1928....} 12,123} 82,591) 61,377) 457,009 
1929....|* 12,144) 84,275) 61,127) 464,224 
1930....} 12,201) 85,080) 67,156) 474,107 
1931....}| 12,721} 87,418} 66,810 = 


4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 


275, 234 
275,910 
275,385 
273,815 
281, 674 
285, 330 
284, 998 
292,052 
295, 352 
299, 747 
305, 648 
315, 255 
330,474 
346, 509 
365, 959 
355, 364 
369, 081 
329,972 
388, 768 
396, 141 
446,395 
470,073 
474, 859 
487,410 
496,355 
498 , 662 
513,071 
517, 463 
562,702 
568,313 


117, 037 
120, 703 


Sask Alta. 
16, 321 
20,918 

13,493 13,375 
15,770 14, 782 
19, 841 17,310 
26,081 18, 923 
28, 998 22,225 
34,517 29,611 
38, 278 32,556 
49,329 39, 226 
56, 005 45 , 888 
65, 009 54,582 
72,113 61,112 
71,522 60,271 
88,758 65,374 
91,010 68, 489 
98,791 74,776 
101,355 82,417 
113,412 89, 401 
119,041) 100,515 
130,499} 105,364 
139,782) 105,852 
144,650} 107,880 
152,430) 110,928 
157,392} 115,125 
157,207; 119,084 
161,658) 123,480 
169,893) 132,573 
176,716} 186,733 


669, 000 


704, 000 
705 , 000 
724,171 
743,496 
754, 060 
783 , 584 
815, 449 
849,344 
870, 801 
874, 239 
969,380 
1,041, 108 


1,111,075 - 


1,140,793 
1,141,065 
1,107, 467 
1,179,513 
1,237, 146 
1,335, 454 
1, 425, 532 
1,458, 266 
1,506, 698 
1,524, 665 
1,547, 992 
1,582,334 
1,619, 542 
1,644, 786 
1,722,556 


Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1931, or Latest Year Reported. 


__Nors.—The high school enrolment in Quebec cities is not given because it would not be complete 
without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and independent classical schools and of 


the normal schools. The figures of secondary grades for Ontario cities represent high schools, vocational 


schools, and collegiate institutes only; they do not include pupils in fifth classes. 


Numbers of Pupils Attending 


City. 
Boys. 
Belleville, Ontan. s. -e 1,876 
Brandon} Wane. rete eee 1,983 
Brantford, Onto wo serene. 2,624 
Galeary eA lta Joe. eee nes 8,835 
Charlottetown, P:B.1........ 1,148 
Chatham Ontae., cen 2,012 
Chicoutimi; Que: 4ay ae 1,505 
Comyalls Ont). ey ae ee 1,764 
Bast Windsor Onto. ae. 2. 2,215 
Kdmonton> Alitat 372. lean eee 9,113 
Fort William Ontee. eae 3,578 
Galt. Ont sen, Se.crern ers eee 1, 687 
Glace BaysNeSie cet ee 2,620 
Granny, jOue p.o.0 a en eae 918 
Gielpi, Onteiore, tent e ee 2,439 
FS litaxenN: Specs pea 6,275 
Era LCONy Ont eee eee 18,421 
Bn Ou Je wins, 6 3,210 


Girls. 


3,144 


General Schools. 


Average 
Total. Attend- 
ance. 
3,634 oeale 
4,050 3,540 
7,191 5,648 
LiZcou 155130 
2,192 1,894 
3,936 8,003 
3,042 25065 
3,568 2,902 
4,413 3, 284 
18, 920 15,925 
7, 283 6,031 
3,396 2,774 
5,260 4,269 
1,844 1,598 
4,790 3, 866 
12,493 10, 297 
35, 845 27,315 
6,354 5, 584 


Numbers of Pupils in High 
School Grades (included in 
General Schools figures). 


Boys. 


470 
314 
612 
1,685 
146 
453 


205 
1, 662 
497 
374 
171 
438 
554 
2,943 


Girls. 


450 
398 
604 
2,010 
150 
451 


242 
2,284 
621 
401 
260 
444 
742 
2,322 


Total. 


920 
712 
1,216 
3,645 
296 
904 


447 
3,946 
1,118 

775 

431 

882 
1, 296 
5, 265 


“ 
7 


“i 
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4.—Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 
Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1931, or Latest Year Reported—concluded. 


: : Numbers of Pupils in High 
shaban ee School Grades (included in 


General Schools figures) . 


City. 
f Average 
Boys. Girls. Total. | Attend- Boys. Girls. Total. 
ance. 

solette:OuGe a. 8 52.02o7 seek 1,058 1,081 2,139 1,812 - = - 
Kingston, Ont........ Seer oe, 2,477 2,456 4,933 3,873 457 475 932 
Katehener, Ont?.<. b.... 5... ee 3, 684 3,720 7,404 5, 890 610 634 1,244 
Lachine, Que........... instep 1,692 1,825 S317 Seva lil - = = 
Kethbridge, Alta..i...5..4454 1,632 1,595 BCE KE 2, 859 316 398 714 
MEO VISN@UG. cn Coke eais o kaeE 1,239 1,098 VESEY: 2,072 - = es 
i Decre(s Fevat sO) ls Sepnene Pemeeminem er 8, 058 7,687 15,745 12,801 1,708 1,692 3,400 
Medicine: Hat; Alta... ....s2%% 1,399 1,360 2,759 2,392 281 341 622 
Wronctons NBs. os cccae cote 2,384 749 | 4,695 4,081 230 268 498 
Montreal, Que. so. os neces bee 74, 783 74,908} 149,691 123, 865 - - - 
Moose Jaw, Sask...........6: 2,931 2,829 5, 760 - 549 576 1,125 
New Westminster, B.C....... 1,823 1,823 3, 646 3,281 468 490 958 
Niagara Falls, Ont:.......%.. 2,175 1,983 4,158 3,605 357 282 639 
WorthiBay, Onb. : 4: 5. ie 2,266 2,148 4,409 3,492 353 286 639 
OnhawerOntceg ot J mis, deitias 2,799 2,824 5, 623 4,458 523 530 1,053 
OttawarOnt snk oantes o; he: 13,996 13,072 27, 068 19, 695 1,877 1,960 3, 837 
Qutremont, Que... 3255.03 25+ Pap gg 2,533 4,704 4,165 - - - 
Owen Sound, Ont............ 1,628 1,456 3, 084 2,483 331 317 648 
Peterborough, Ont........... 2,677 2,636 Oo13 4, 284 383 443 826 
Port: Arthurs iOnte; tas. soe: 1,983 1,879 3,862 4,065 645 564 1, 209 
Ce DeOs QUEL He Kila iik, 2. cake 13,027 13, 148 26,175 21,678 ~ ~ - 
WROMM AM SABES o ji Gesle B lcd 6, 186 6,245 12,431 - 1,116 1,323 2,439 
St. Boniface, Man............ 1,800 1,925 3, 725 2,787 220 290 510 
St Gatharines;-Ont sis. sos 3,187 - 3,182 6,369 5,140 580 635 1,215 
Siattvaciithe, Que: .--. > 1,043 1,301 2,344 2-17 - - - 
Strvean, Que. re abe 749 796 1,545 1,291 ~ - - 
Saint John, N.B ro hata er 8 5,027 5,254 10, 281 8,942 766 948 1,714 
Se: PhomarOnts 2% ek 1,977 2,038 4,015 3,303 527 503 1,030 
Sandwich; Ont... 2... 02.352." 1,607 1,533 3,140 2,246 110 109 219 
Darmiae nee. .5. es ee ae AI 2,245 4,522 3, 550 496 542 1,038 
Saskatoon, Sask.............. 5, 289 5,509 10, 798 = 1,044 1,338 2,382 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 3,385 3,342 6,727 5, 187 586 558 1,144 
Shawinigan Falls, Que..... Woe 1,827 1,822 3,649 3,353 - - = 
Sherbrooke, Que............. 2,893 3,165 6, 058 oo 22 - - 

DOVE ONG. oe ok eee cok 946 861 1,807 1,621 = = = 
StPatOorgshonibise,, Be ey ws cas 2,189 2,110 4,299 3,473 401 415 816 
Sudbury eOnte oksek ce ei. 2,152 pes Di 4,273 3,507 261 302 563 
Sydney, sn Oia ocew sia. a 3, 003 2,958 5,961 4,959 393 367 760 
Thetford Mines, Que......... - - = - = = = 
fLamimins, Ontees, 260. 28202: 1,978 1,819 3,792 2,871 197 192 389 
BEGrOniO pO a0 ola aaerens 69,070 65, 822 134, 892 99,557 12,139 10,810 22,949 
Three Rivers, Que........... 3,586 4,076 7,662 6, 679 - - - 
Valleyfield, Que.............. 960 1,032 1,992 1,783 - - ~ 
Wancotyers i. C.cc. 66650385. PiteOd 20,335 41,642 37, 236 4,020 3,973 7,993 
Verauny Quer Cee ee! 4,978 4,947 9,925 8, 156 - - = 
Wictoria ec Cer fat exci 2. 2,978 2,987 5, 965 4,372 558 635 1,193 
Walkerviue, Ont yoo. oS...) tet 1,093 2,220 2,179 284 305 589 
Welland 2@ntiro. iste .oea. 1,462 1,434 2,896 2,350 249 274 523 
Westmount, Ques.5...5 cbs 1,708 1,549 Brin 2,904 - - - 
WandsoreOnt: oy. os ees. vie ess 8,987 8,419 17,406 13,017 1,575 1,416 2,991 
Winnipeg, Man............... 21,364 20,616 41,980 38, 808 3, 586 3,848 7,434 
Woodstock, -Ont.......3..5.3.: 849 854 1,703 2,019 323 388 711 


Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of 
pupils of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great. absolute 
increase as well as a large increase relative to the number in elementary grades. 
The available statistics are given by years in Table 5, and show that in each of the 
provinces and in every year the number of girls in the secondary grades has exceeded 
the number of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures between 1915 and 1917 is 
due in part to the change in the statistical year from the calendar year to the 
natural school year—September to June. 
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5.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Numbers of Boys and 
Girls Doing Work of Secondary Grade in each of Seven Provinces, 1901-31.! 


> N.S. N.B.3 Ontario. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. BiG 
ear. | |] 
G. 1334 G. Bs G. B. G: B. G. B. G. be G. 

190E Ree - - - — |10, 869/11, 654 ~- - - - - - 215 369 
1902-3 - ~ - — 111,629]12, 843 ~ - ~ ~ - - 313 471 
10035 - - - — |11, 988/13, 734 = - - - = ~ 316} 540 
LOOSE... h 2,496] 4,499 - — |12,718/14,991 - - - - - = 381 600 
G05 eee 2,732] 4,554 - ~ 113,035]15, 626 - - ~ - - - 433 657 
TOOGe or 2,775| 4,864 - — |13,336/16, 056 -— - ~ - - - 412} 763 
1907.......] 2,792} 4,854 - — |13, 799}16, 532 - - - ~ - - 432] 823 
TOOS. 52 2,985) 4,928 - — 114, 731/17, 181 - ~ 335] 399 - - 613 857 
1909". 5.228 3,076] 5,048 - — 115, 776]17,325 _ - 504 643 - - 812 997 
LOLO M2058 3,181) 5,476 - — |15,196]17,416 - - 623 804 - - 919} 1,122 
HOT ae neato LElmOnaos ~ - |17,073|20, 907 - - 766 927 - ~ 940) 1,048 
1) Dee 3,132) 5,536 - — |17,345/21, 022 - - 885} 1,129 - - 973] 1,178 
1913.46 ke 3,175) 461 - — |17,718)21,572 - — | 1,028] 1,326 - — | 1,232] 1,448 
1914e......48 3,216} 5,687 - — |19,475|23, 060 - — | 1,034] 1,622 - - | 1,414] 1,593 
1OLS: ce ac Ae 3,436] 6,041 - —- |20, 508/24, 718 ~ ~ | 1,545] 2,038 - ~ | 1,844] 2,068 
HOUG 4s) Ee 3,466] 6,260 - ~ - - ~ — | 1,566] 2,283 - — | 2,260] 2,510 
HOA ee 3,051} 6,037 - — 114,318)19,597 - — | 1,445] 2,441 - - | 2,074] 2,767 
MOMS 2k 3,082) 6,115 - — |13,342/19, 859 ~ — |) 15023] 23561 - — | 2,151] 2,999 
1919 .2...5% 3,024] 6,114 - — 115, 095/20, 643 - - | 1,910) 2,841 - — | 2,392) 3,414 
1920) Factoles ols ones - — 116, 682/21, 480 = — | 2,492] 3,425 ~ - | 3,826) 3,810 
HOD To chawwe 8,425) 6,280 - — |17,525/22,426| 3,524] 5,091) 2,494] 3,423) 3,088] 4,421) 3,093) 4,166 
1929). ee 4,202! 6,937 - — |21,408}25, 502 - — | 2,423] 3,204] 4,707] 6,055] 3,788) 4,846 
HOQ3e . Be Ae LDP Meote - — |24,708/28,700| 5,367] 7,242] 5,519] 8,028] 5,286] 6,976) 4,046] 5,174 
1004 eee 4,415) 7,217] 1,363] 2,074/26, 417/31, 183 - — | 6,604] 9,410] 5,877) 7,569] 4,380] 5,509 
1925. 2b 4,696] 7,157} 1,498} 2,171/28, 804/33, 857 - — | 7,255]10,171] 6,321] 8,392) 4,711] 5,886 
OP6. dco nk 4,605] 7,348] 1,535] 2, 264/29, 281/34,175| 5,560} 7,991] 8,140/11,361| 6,658) 7,795) 5,306) 6,473 
NORTE ccc e 4,498] 7,472) 1,561] 2,474/29,1872/33 8672 - — | 8,315]11, 721] 6,846] 9,642] 6,308] 7,545 
1928.-4...08 4,633] 7,483] 1,637] 2,490/3],0027/34,8842) 5,665} 8,498} 8,497|12,405| 7,614/10,604| 7,494) 8,865 
1929-2. 8 4,809] 7,722) 1,600] 2,544/31,8282/35,1252| 6,458} 8,626] 9,197|13,397] 8,089]11,344| 9,350]10, 661 
1930.1.2,-,08 4,931] 7,984] 1,902} 2,899]31,8472|34,0562| 6,576] 8, 586/10, 226/14, 223] 9,232)12,048] 9, 609/10, 900 
LOST ack 5,279! 8,5731 1,947! 2, 787(33,3292135,2782| 7,3721 9,253|12, 212116,371(10, 730113, 536110, 893111, 848 


11924—P.E..I., ine. P.W.C., 719-1,113; 1925—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 669-1,087; 1926—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C. 
704-1,070; 1927—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 669-1,132; 1928—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 620-1,216; 1929—P.E.L., inc. 
P.W.C., 716-1,217; 1930—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 696-1,152; 1931—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 982-1,582. 2Includes 
the pupils of continuation schools, high schools and collegiate institutes only. In the school year 1931, 
in all secondary grades reported, there were approximately 50,011 boys and 53,309 girls. These included 
full-time day vocational, public and separate schools. The figures in the tables are, for comparative pur- 
poses, confined to continuation and high schools and collegiate institutes. The figures given for New 
Brunswick are approximate. 


Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the provincially-controlled schools are settled by the curri- 
cula, but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different 
types of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics of the subjects taken 
by pupils in secondary grades in 1930, available for six provinces, were presented 
in the Canada Year Book, 1932, p. 843, showing among other things the small 
number of pupils taking Greek and German and the high proportion studying French 
and Latin. The ‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1931’, shows in detail 
the changes in the subjects chosen in recent years by secondary grade pupils in the 
different provinces. 

Vocational and Technical Education.—The introduction of technical and 
vocational courses in the high school curricula has received strong stimuli in recent 
years from the Technical Education Acts of 1919, 1929 and 1931, under the terms 
of which the Dominion Government undertook to provide subsidies to the provinces 
to encourage the growth of technical instruction. From the outset evening classes 
during the winter months have been an important part of the work of the technical 
schools. The number of students in institutions for technical education coming 
within the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, ec. 73) in the 
academic years ended June 30, was as follows: 1921, 56,774; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 
70,300; 1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682; 1928, 109,008; 
1929, 121,252. In the years since 1929 not all provinces have been receiving grants, 
but Table 6 provides a record of pupils receiving instruction of a technical character 
in the publicly-controlled schools of the Dominion in 1931. 
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6.—Enrolment in Publicly-Controlled Vocational Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
Schoo] Year ended June 30, 1931. 


Full-time Day Students. 


— —_—_—__——_—_—_—_———| Part-time 
Province. Cora. see ae Evening 
mercial. Com- Total. Course Students. 
mercial. Students. 
Pxrmcenuaward Leland... a. .ckis «souseran 24 - 24 1116 - 
NOMA SCOUT e cee es Oba seat ete 58 21 79 3,614 2,667 
UNTO N STIS IOKY 5d Sasaalk, «cd artaens Poca 490 925 1,415 68 2,004 
GOS! Ye) GUINNESS ote ee re cal - 7,005 eS) 671 51,276 
CUNEO Re eau Rs eI A ek ai Oe ae 15,328 14,219 29,547 3,334 47,440 
1 Sar Uy KEY 0 Ree eats | Be ae i Ue OS OR ES 2a Ree 3,246 169 3,415 140 Ielee 
MASK ALCDOW AM ai). cabin eels ss Lucente 1,211 146 1,357 22 1,908 
son | SYS) BUSY Ree ee 5 PGR 6 St <td ae 1,219 1,815 3,034 179 1,811 
PSMA SHER O LUMA UY gee ceases hanes cot sma Ss 2,792 3, 064 5, 856 - 7,167 
OU ATS rs tec ected Ye toes 24,368 28,134 52,502 9,144 117,005 


1This table does not include students in commercial courses in Quebec who, it will be noted, constitute 
the most numerous group in other provinces. In Quebec statistics they are included with the high schools, 
classical colleges, etc. Moreover, this table comes far short of demonstrating the full importance of tech- 
nical or vocational training in Quebec for another reason. All of the work in the Catholic schools in advance 
of the elementary years (i.e. the five complementary and superior years, including about 25,000 pupils) 
has a strong vocational character. Apart from certain compulsory general subjects in these years optional 
subjects are grouped in four vocational sections, in one of which each pupil studies. ?Knrolment in Ontario 
schools is not for the full year but for a certain day—the last school day in May. 


Teaching Staffs.—As shown in Table-1, the teaching staffs of Canadian 
schools consisted in 1931 of 71,246 teachers, 14,743 males and 56,503 females. The 
“Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1931” deals in detail with the classification 
of these teachers, the rates of salary paid and the teaching experience. Table 7 
summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary, as far as these are available. 


7.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1930-31, or Latest Year 


Reported. 
Province and Class of Province and Class of 
CerGiheats. Male. Female. Cartineais: Male. Female. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island, 1931— New Brunswick, 1931— 
EES CIA 9-14, 3. n aA oe 797 653 Binetyclassigsercmtetit is cnercn : 1,275 942 
PCORAICLASS* 5. ccrcccs ceca sunese 552 503 Secondclassieroms ser cova ssh: 696 661 
Phiind: Glass (534-0 iatm «Wank & 470 ALGale sbbindiclasst. eieeLe eek 519 | 520 
Superior schools............. 1,396 
Nova Scotia, 1931— Grammarschools........... 2,187 
ach OOls ii. wionthee Wa aad 754 Saskatchewan, 1931— 
Quebec, 1930— : Rural schools— 
Religious teachers........... 571 383 Binsticlags: i anstemeeen ake 898 864 
Lay teachers— Secondcelassivs.n: ee. oa 893 845 
Catholic schools........... 1,641 397 AGaclassis etek ees 921 850 
Protestant schools......... 2,540 1,120 Oghersmiren tee eee - - 
Catholic and Protestant ADT CTABSOS sc. absla septa me 895 851 
BCMOOIS Aes Ease eee 1, 828 543 Cities, towns and villages— 
Ontario, 1930— MTS GC LASBY Cate Weston ieee 1,511 1,112 
Public schools— Secondiclasst stats nose Poi 1,028 
JEL Ti Whee aed eae ier ne arte I 1,208 1,008 ‘Elindielasssescs coher - - 
CRATES SARE A pe i oe Ne 2,304 1,501 Others iets ee = se 
FEOWI reo hite cca d ic es 1,815 1, 12H AML Classes: sac: tes eras 1,443 1,065 
MMP OS irate ee ects chit 1,407 1,045 Collegiate Institutes and 
Separate schools— Fie h Sehoolsaeicsmree oe ooe 2,001 
ARMA ese oR ae talc yn eho 970 883 ||Alberta, 1931— ; 
CORRS Se Oe bite ge NNN Baia 947 7.0 Hirst:cl ass. cack ee. ee 1,688 1, 256 
MBRORV aaa Oe age la cate ee 1,024 723 Secondielass .wncs.aacion ete 1,176 1,096 
US UCC) Si ea a a i 1,000 932 ‘hhird -clasato«. sence ee. ee 976 971 
Totals, public and separate. . 1,651 1,112 Permit and pending!........ 1,716 1,580 
High schools and collegiate Spevislishus, agat.canemins 2a 2,431 2,010 
institutes, 1931— _ |British Columbia, 1931— 
COIS tec wes ciecnre mi cleutt. ox, 3,369 High séhoolsyi ct cscwat yet 2,335 
PR OSIS ULE wutineriar cctv. ss leuntgs, 9 2,756. | 2, 200 eMeIRTCS o.5 Geyer. Sits sass MS ust 1,547 
Continuation schools, 1931— Rural municipalities........ 1,261 
eTINCIPAls cnc ae heknre cree: 1,845 Rural and assisted.......... 1,105 
UNDE CET Aaa Os ho ee a rer 1,395 | 17329 All SehOOlS hen eee ees 1,534 


1Teachers with certificates from other provinces. 
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Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1930-31 is given in the Bureau of Statistics’ ‘“Annual Survey 
of Education in Canada, 1931”. A summary of the number of teachers in training 
in each year from 1902 to 1931 is furnished by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training 
in Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1992-31. 


Year. PELE TANS. | NEB oa Quer Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 

OO 2 oy s.ctate epee: = 182 269 420 | 1,922 320 = = = 3,113 
SUG Reeierme isp ue * 3 145 224 460 | 1,861 319 = = = 3,009 
I AER ag a: = 191 288 392 | 1,592 390 = = = 2,853 
LOD OY coca. dus cuoutvesefcbes = 148 285 416 | 1,685 491 = = = 3,025 
IG OG ee isi.n cont ope = 154 307 423 | 2,286 476 188 102 = 3, we 
LOSERS GE: 5 < > = = = = = = = = 

TOOS: osu. phi = 161 334 526 | 1,788 410 229 140 = 3,588 
DOO ears else z= 215 343 715 | 1,410 448 411 182 = 3,724 
Ii aaa Re BG 32 = 260 358 787 | 1,510 503 447 218 = 4,083 
IE aneeenie Sis A = 268 370 840 1,474 628 241 248 = 4,069 - 
OU a stets sinc lasetres = 293 376 836 | 1,513 5 580 278 = 3,876 
LHI ele ROR mt, Be eRe = 302 358 | 1,088 | 1,436 529 643 292 = 4,648 
1 SAR ik RAS ate a = 318 357 | 1,270 | 1,563 581 886 357 = 5,332 
MOTO rcs e cht ae = 355 351 1,312 1,425 672 1,222 601 = 5,938 
ORG ent crack aes = 388 372 1,357 1,819 737 911 438 = 6,022 
AU) Wi feteeeorenas Gre Or clo = 263 372 | 1,361 | 1,438 SOON a 1 O81 334 335 5,783 
LOLS SA Cnle. eae = 260 287 | 1,339 | 1,676 513 621 467 365 5,528 
Me ese fe By b = 255 263 | 1,223 | 1,659 554 | 1,058 297 425 5, 734 
1920) casei ree 220 228 263 | 1,502 | 1,959 593 123 413 404 6,305 
MATa per Che Seer 241 241 216 | 1,376 | 2,221 642 899 411 377 6,624 
AO22s cere coke oe ae 341 356 358 | 1,389 | 2,684 790 | 1,462 536 685 8,601 
MOQSAE A. < croignte 347 353 451 1,555 | 3,131 637 | 1,571 1,004 672 9,721 
bea R 8 One 338 682 442 | 1,623 | 3,392 695 | 1,621 669 639 | 10,101 
LO 2D Gee. ce eee 297 760 4305 lett see OLL 695 | 1,702 613 563 9,442 
UL DA eer acacia cs HN 299 692 376 | 1,854 | 2,786 636 | 1,655 774 453 9,525 
PA es ae oni 243 680 344 | 1,884 | 2,441 626 | 1,514 721 335 8, 788 
WU Dre tecanta ts tei. 215 600 321 1,950 | 2,679 614 | 1,458 692 375 8,904 
LOL oem ebicoica notes 195 538 345 | 1,921} 1,734 536 | 2,677 789 339 9,074 
LOGO eatin ra 219 615 311 | 2,075 | 1,838 549 | 1,317 811 432 8, 167 
MOSES. wo gece ee: 245 734 old | 2 17sec) 2,119 570 | 1,308 981 526 8,966 


1Tte data for 1907 are incomparable and have been omitted. In recent years several universities 
have added teacher-training departments, in most cases for university graduates who are trained for teach 
- ing positions in the secondary schools. These are included in the figures for 1930 and 1981. 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The total receipts and expenditures of the 
provincially-controlled schools of the different provinces are published for recent 
years in Table 9. Figures for the receipts in British Columbia and for expenditures 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec are not 
available. 


—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1927-31. 


a nae: other years back to 1901, see the 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153 and the 1932 ven Book, 
pp. 8 


P.E.I.2—Receipts. N.S.2—Receipts. 
Year. $s SS = 
Govt. Local Total Govt. Municipal Local Total 
Grants. Assessment.) Receipts. Grants. Funds. |Assessment.| Receipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NOD each: kee 284,313 174,164 458,477 688, 081 524,196] 2,393,125) 3,605,402 
NODS ors cr ceen cam 294, 037 179, 004 473,041 752, 858 523,967| 2,504,390| 3,781,215 
1929 eee ee 297,369 187,769 485, 138 875 , 007 523,762) © 2,549, 461 3,948, 230 
NOSO rea EE Shege 306,390 189, 669 496, 059 916, 856 523,876] 2,529,293} 3,970,025 
LOS Se wee ae re 321, 508 189,444 510,952) 1,012,681 523,834] 2,657,780] 4,194,295 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 979. 
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§9.—Canadian Provincially-Controiled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1927-31!— continued. 


N.B.2—Receipts. Que.!,2—Receipts. 
Year. Govt. Municipal Local « Total Govt. sc en Total 
Grants. Funds. |Assessment.| Receipts. Grants. ar = Receipts. 
ources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1O2 tees: 445,014 212,350 2,413,951 3,071,315 3,983,753} 25,823,854] 29,807,607 
O28 xc salearc oak 471,759 212,616 2,337, 740 3,022,115 4,152,312} 26,729,566] 30,881,878 
TORS eee is oes 478, 964 227,728 2,361,978 3, 068, 670 4,952,778) 27,964,711} 32,917,489 
NK) 1S age 495, 886 212,172 2,405, 890 3,113,948 5,906,164] 28,656,366] 34,562,530 
1OSieere-.. =o 511, 850 228,117 2,467,510 3,207,477 - ~ - 


OntarRIo—Receipts.! 


s Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Year. Clergy Re- Grand 
Govt. Local |serve Fund Total Govt. Total Total. 
Grants. |Assessment.| and Other : Grants 
Sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cy) , 3,404,647} 25,621,542) 12,559,917; 41,586, 106 1,533,930] 15,957,378] 57,543,484 
VOOR rsa ey 3,508,408] 26,159,067} 13,128,485} 42,795,960 1,594,070] 17,811,614) 60,607,574 
ODO ata tatcnatss ores 3,686,301] 27,274,660] 13,527,345) 44,488,306 1,711,145} 21,211,031) 65,699,337 
POSOR UF caten. bas 3,753,499} 29,151,682} 14,941,612] 47,846,793 1,845,379] 23,800,321) 71,647,114 


Ontario—Expenditures.! 


Elementary Schools. 
Secondary Grand 


Poche: Sites, etc. PERETARS, Rents, etc. Total. Schools. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
17 A eR ae ee 19,006, 316 4,011,025 532,127] 11,249,702} 34,799,170} 13,711,045) 48,510,215 
ALDOR eceas reads: 19, 490, 562 3, 821, 743 537,116} 11,645,816} 35,495,237) 16,894,487] 52,389,674 
1 ISU ame a ae 19,998, 964 4,083,218 634,703! 12,238,762} 36,955,647} 18,051,352} 55,006,999 
L980 seveee feces 20,502,972 4,753, 237 15,051,056} 40,307,265} 21,667,826) 61,975,091 
Mantrorna— Receipts. 
Balance 
Legislative | Municipal Promissory . from 
Year. Cenk. Tax ss Debentures. Notés: Sundries. Previous Total. 
f Years. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10 po oo 1,110,575) 7,365,798 369,721) 1,090,556 275,718 960,332] 11,172,700 
1923. oss seta: 1,191,924 7,555, 561 568, 937 854,367 230, 025 918,915) 11,319,729 
(ht A! a Ne 1,208, 809 7,611,029 408, 897 877,474 186, 088 911,043]: 11,203,340 
OSE cad tie eens 1,285, 898 7,821, 988 446,115 1,770,920 219,540 814,368] 12,358,829 
Gods nite oevcajatss< 1,310,587 7,675,879 1,071,272 1,043,975 490, 447 738,137) 12,330,297 


ee 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 979. 
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§.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Scheols: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1927-31’—continued. 


Manrropa—Expenditures. 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 979. 


, sy 4: Repairs Secretary- 
Year. phot eae ae 08, |: Fuel, ete. and Treasurers’ 
se aca 2 ; Caretaking. | Salaries. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOO Sse eee Le Ree ee Oe ee ss ee 4,984,111 718,348 396,217 658, 723 223 , 287 
1O2B RMS ES... JU RSE ie ee ee: oan 5, 063, 926 597, 183 415, 257 684 , 528 203 , 226 
LO BO Ns is. cide cnarteeriten acts eee ee ee cans 5,167, 687 683 , 747 385, 406 693, 074 171, 882 
OS OG ors ck nieve teh aac tiee seer oacs eae eee 5,329,498 ged de 425, 633 743,418 167,692 . 
LOSI oe, achs cerns ttle, eae tae ea reba Oe ele oes er 5, 387, 400 795, 142 370,399 771, 922 164,197 
Principal Interest Promis- Other 
Year. of on sory Eixpen- Total. 
Debentures.} Debentures. Notes. ditures. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cee a CON OURO 2 MESSY. 9 I Ss 613, 671 683, 883 1,067,836 903,400] 10,249,476 
UODSE 62. arate erieehoseiccrre these, eee 633 , 097 683,714 1,178,688 925,077] 10,384,696 
DODO BA Ste als clare ens eee Bisco ee eae oreBons 639,916 684, 765 982, 903 996,925) 10,406,305 
LOSOR eRe re Mateo Sorc eee elem ee oteetels 651,551 694,929 1 801ga02 1,091,074] 11,627,399 
LOOPS SS ee Oe ee cithel tee we: fe sr 1,306,476 693, 704 1, 251,946 974,239| 11,715,425 
SASKATCHEWAN—Receipts.1 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
pene Grand 
Year. Local 
Govt. Deben- Other Govt. Total. 
Grants. Assess- tures. Sources. Total. Grants. Total. 
ments. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOQT PE a ee 2,141,290/10, 415,005} 1,300,862} 2,133, 815)15, 990,972 199, 246 760, 776/16, 751, 748 ' 
1028). 22 a: sua odes Bahk 2,193, 889}10, 874,672) 1,217,825) 1,981,025|16, 267,411 208, 732 778, 302/17, 045, 713 
120 eds ake Settee 2,534,024]11,010,661) 1,284,651) 2,208, 983]17, 038,319 292,676 981, 183]18, 019, 502 
T9300: corse aescses lames: 2,406, 092/10, 163,293) 1,410,712} 1,906, 232/15, 886,329 357,812) 1,305, 703/17, 192, 032 
SASKATCHEWAN—!xpenditures.! 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
r Notes School Grand 
Year. | Teachers’| Deben- (renewals dgs. Mt ees 8 aoe Fa Teachers’| poi,)3 | Total. 
Salaries. tures. and and ai - ae Salaries. piri 
interest). | Grounds. : mi 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1927....| 7,184,460] 1,459,629] 1,815,173] 2,116,041] 3,342,366/15, 917, 669 508, 772 843, 179/16, 760, 848 
1928....| 7,484,752] 1,526,298} 1,670,769] 2,231,260} 3,501, 765/16, 414, 844 539, 105 797,373}17, 212, 217 
1929....| 7,809,073] 1,590,757) 1,788,318] 2,169,375} 3,595, 149/16, 952, 672 593,186) 1,276, 134/18, 228, 806 
1930....| 7,889,070) 1,578,469] 1,445,643) 2,022,775) 3,541, 297|16, 477, 254 641,551) 1,928,073|18, 405,327 


ss 
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$.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1927-31'—concluded. 


ALBERTA—Receipts.! 


Local 
Govt. Deben- Other 
Year. Grants. pees: tures. Notes. Sources. Total. 
$ $ $ a) $ $ 
BU) 27a Oe a oA ee 1,218,573 8,901,979 503, 130 967,530 333,931) 11,925,143 
LODE eehrasct cake. Padete oes 258 1,321,158 9,279,494 1,097,006 1,241,062 391,368] 13,330,688 
O20 renee. see eee Ss. 1,355,963} 9,419,440] 1,543,704) 1,364,173 459,582) 14,142,862 
US Weaeenerte sees sreareee srotans 1,593,995} 8,854,951] 1,385,699) 1,491,338 420,808| 13,696,791 
ALBERTA—Expenditures.? 
: ts a Other Total 
Year. Teachers’ | Officials’ |Debentures.| Notes. Buildings. | Expendi- Expendi- 
/ Salaries. Salaries. tures. tures. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WO 2iiasi cs eas 623 5, 899, 839 382,115 1,211,234 1, 278, 206 980, 704 2,005, 890 11,707,988 
pSAst See ene Cee 6, 243, 085 357,525] 1,228,138 1,170,050 1,806, 269 2,231,799] 13,036,866 
1929 Bye yoratain cowie sc 6,586,974 350, 427 1, 287,395 1,575, 483 2,097,582 2,498,688] 14,396,549 
TOO Stet oicn 6,847,412 338,977 1,305, 609 1,495, 459 1,565,341 2,497,726) 14,050,524 
British Cotumpia4—Expenditures. 
Local Assessments. 
. Provincial 
Year. Rural Otter Govern- pane. 
Cities. Munici- Boel Total. ment.5 : 
palities. ; 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
+E 3,269,522) 1,992.57 507,692} 5,769,787}  3,402,9415}  9,172,7285 
Das orev anata late « haracwrersir otelesaie 3,368, 253 1, 843, 283 517,040 Dli2osoto 3,532,519 9,261,095 
O20. eran DSS, SAN NS See, 5, 806, 030 1,025, 482 552,563 7,384, 075 8,765,9215| 11,149,9965 
DOSOR eet ae he akinek voc xe ees 4,549,067) 1,120,718 595,154] 6,264,939!  3,748,3175| 10,008,2565 
BRAG ale Nhat ovat 00:0, 5.16 94:5) 0.9: 0) sho 4,551,940 1, 035, 848 638, 878 6, 226, 661 3,834,7275| 10,061,3885 


1The latest figures for Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta are for 1930. 

2Figures of expenditures are not available for Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Quebec. 

3These totals do not include promissory notes. 

4Figures for British Columbia do not include receip 

5Including grants to provincial university as eee “1927, $531,875; 1928, $545,917; 1929, $564,425; 1930, 
$606,825; 1931, $547,450. 
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Subsection 2.—Higher Education. 


The tables of this subsection are intended to include all institutions in the 
Dominion offering instruction in courses that are the equivalent of at least two years 
in advance of matriculation. The affiliated colleges of each university are shown 
along with it, except where they are situated in another province. In the tables 
following, the name of each institution is given in the language (French or English) 
used therein as the main language of instruction. Table 10 gives a summary of the 
degrees and diplomas granted by the different universities and colleges of Canada, 
and Table 11 shows-the students attending the faculties and courses of instruction 


offered in each institution. 


Students of University Grade.—The aggregate number of students in attend- 
ance was reported as 77,618. Of these, 41,168 were of university grade (7.e., following 
courses for which matriculation was prerequisite) and 34,033 were in attendance 
at the regular sessions. They were enrolled in 153 different colleges or universities. 
Of those attending the full sessions 32,783 were undergraduates, while 1,250 were 
graduate students, 7.e., working toward a higher degree in a subject in which they 
already held a bachelor’s degree. Many of the larger numbers classed as under- 
graduates actually held degrees, but not in the subject or faculty in which they 


were studying during the session under consideration. 


More than half of all students, or 18,134, are in arts and pure science or what are 
commonly termed ‘‘academic”’ courses as distinguished from “‘professional”’ courses. 
One or two years of arts is prerequisite to many of the professional courses, in ° 
French-language Quebec the full four years. Next to arts and science come engin- 
eering and applied science with 3,554 students; medicine, 2,949; theology, 2,192; 
agriculture, 1,277; commerce and accounting, 1,103; law, 842; household science, 
995; education, 667; public health and nursing, 650; pharmacy, 475; dentistry, 


404; music, 220; forestry, 186; veterinary science, 122; architecture, 1373. ete, 


As shown in Table 10, there were 3,614 bachelor degrees granted to men and 
1,224 to women, 525 diplomas to men and 773 to women. Some of the latter 
represent completion of courses similar to those for bachelor degrees. The graduate 
degrees granted included 447 master degrees or licences to men and 95 to women, 
the term “‘licentiate’”’ being used by the universities of Laval, Montreal and Ottawa 
in place of the term “master”. Those completing the doctorate were 35 men and 


7 women, while honorary doctor degrees were conferred on 76 men. 
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10.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Summary of Degrees and Diplomas 
Granted, 1930-31. 


Diplomas Master 
and Bachelor.’ and Doctor.3,5 Totals. 
Certificates. Licence. 


Dalhousie—King’s!............ 12 6 42 5 1 - 148 53} 201 
VASE eee ae ae es ie era 20 22 56 40 5 i 7 - 88 63 151 
St. Francis Xavier............. 8 5 21 i 7 2 - ~ 36 14 50 
New Brunswick............... - - 43 11 - 5 - - 43 16 59 
MUOUNG ALISON «6.5 o.0%ts arcs ae he eere 9 3 41 21 - - 5 _ 55 24 79 
De IOSODI Sed... sii de aceouethon ss 20 - 18 - 5 o 3 - 46 - 4 
UCC ie teach c teh ota. 6 67| 349 89 49 18 13 - 417 174; 591 
PSiBDGRIS yh ona a hoe sisi 4 10 20 11 8 2 4 - 36 23 59 
AUTO SON cos os aa s.¢ise oe, 2 71 181 345 1 37 - 1 - 454 182} 636 
MONE rea Geen on oe choc ca da ealss 55 15} 424 35 90 1 - - 569 51 620 
PE OLORGOM eRe sists ache eae: 1S PEt 892} 349 88 27 23 6], 1,018} 493) 1,511 
WALT Cees = ae eae © Ee | ee 24 - 16 ~ - - 4 - 44 - 44 
Ba ee Se - - 1 - 1 - 4 = 6 - 6 
LES ROIS See eee eee - 14 114 62 11 5 4 - 129 81 210 
Queen’s..... tae aes eee - - 231 99 14 8 15 = 260} 107} 367 
ON TESS Gi ho Bs 9 ae Scat SO - - 71 5 32 1 4 - 107 6} 113 
INPCNVSStOTe era. 5 ae - 2 46 16 6 1 - - 52 19 71 
BES cit 0% 0% We ae a 35 Ol e232 140 16 8 4 1 287 158| 445 
Saskatchewan......:.......... 53 30} 100 71 16 3 3 - 172 104) 276 
IDE tLAa yee. ces aa on sale eee, 17 PHf te ena 56 17 2 1 - 206 85} 291 
British Columbia.............. 32 40 164 148 21 6 ~ - 217 194; 411 
Other Institutions............. 144 231 131 21 Lif ~ 15 - 307 252 559 
Totalse. .ccct.c-. 525! 773) 3,6141 1,224) 447 95! 111 7] 4,697] 2,099) 6,796 


1 All degrees except those in theology granted by Dalhousie. 

2 All degrees except those in theology entered opposite Toronto. 

3 Medical, dental and veterinary doctors included in ‘‘bachelor’’ column. 

4 The licence in the French-speaking universities is the next degree in advance of bachelor, as the 
master degree is in the English-speaking. 

5 Seventy-six of the doctor degrees were honorary. 


Students not of University Grade.—The 41,168 students of post-matricu- 
lation standard represent little more than half of the total enrolment in universities 
and colleges. Many of the arts colleges, especially the classical colleges of Quebec 
offer preparatory courses in which instruction is given in the high school grades, o1 
even elementary grades. These accounted for 19,845 students, practically all of 
whom were in regular attendance at the full session. 


The remaining 16,615 of the enrolment, 7,873 men and 8,742 women, were not 
following high school courses, but could not be classed as university-grade students 
as they had not necessarily matriculated. A minority of them attended the full 
session, generally studying music, household science or agriculture. The remainder 
were the students of summer courses in teaching methods, series of evening extension 
lectures, ‘correspondence and other extra-mural courses, agricultural and other 
short courses. 


‘Apart from the reported enrolment many thousands of people were reached 
by extension lectures that were not grouped in series and reported as courses, and 
still larger numbers reached by university radio broadcasts, travelling libraries, 
agricultural assistance and various other forms of extension service. These activ- 
ities were reviewed in the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1929”’. 


‘Teaching Staff.—At pp. 858 to 861 of the 1932 Year Book there was pub- 
lished an analysis of the teaching staffs of universities and colleges as in 1929-30, 
by sex and by full time or part time. A corresponding table for 1930-31 will 
be found at p. 113 of the “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1931”. 
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11.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Full Time Students 
Undergraduate. 
ra) 
coe 
No. University or College. 3 3 3-3 
I 9 5 3 . an Wie as. 
oo = 5) q Pe fo) a3 
3) ao ® ® ae Ga da 
HD Fick tae n= ee eee ees ewe Be 
a |. s q q S 9 |-3a 
= 5 & 2 As Sh -Bislses 
Soa O-PS U2 
A} Prince ofsWales (1930)te ner be tee te oes ae eee 30 ~ - - - -- - - 
ice UNStAT So wtin..c ctereee ts es ees ok eats ee: 78 - - - - - - - 
SrA GACIAS Ses. Bema, hits eta ARS Adee 248} 3 - - - ~ 27 67 
& \(DalhOusieeues cae. conic ate coc atte Goer aie ree 347 109 - - 75 27-8 60 
Te] dO an SAL aes Bik oe ee ae ei eur irre i Mir, Sian Bary nis tae 68 12 ~ - - - - - 
G (Ste rancise Sayiere. cee aca. atten ohichi ae meter 150 47 - - - - 3 32 
SLOG INEAR IOS © tot boio oa ido aise Sle eae uk een 43 ~ = - - - - 29 
STIS LOHADNG Se ae onetes acsoMeern cls cette ors <i aera 28 - = - - - - - 
Si SEaVn CONG sere mien arbor i sal eis) kee ele aka 72 - = - 26 - = ~ 
AO? Holy Fleart yn. sense eer ciene mats Sorters ame - = - - - - - ~ 
a 1S RA eh VewM 6 Gl bees SARIN | UUROORE ee APRS Acido eye. ele - - - - - - - - 
er NG Vas Copa Agricultubales saa ceie eben eter al - - 32 = - - - =: 
1S. | Nova Scotiagl echnicalo.....aere-e eto - a - - - - - 59 
14 |Maritime Pharmacy........ Et Ore os SE ee - = - = - - - - 
AS Sacre Cesar tae oe on coeet Goein = ane nl a aes 52 - - - - - - - 
IGAISteyosepniss. 8 oe cee ce tee ce ee eee 88 - - = - ~ - - 
PG MEG A Ison ops ain ce ake cent ieee a rete ae Cras 229 63 - - 7 - 3 58 
*ShliNew: Brunswick: )...cseesee eos co Atte ee eee 140 38 - - - - - 124 
TD (| BiShOp Ste mere aca ae eck oan eee 120 - = - - - 15 - 
7 AA oT eS 2 a 8 FA Sp a eS 662; 276) 141 44] 250} 34 3 308 
LB SNTACUONAIC Mae ite ter talon nc cenian Centar: - - 68 - - - ~ - 
<2 |Lvbresbyterans:.cn, othe = sbi. Here ket Zo - - - - - - - 
23 PIO COSA. Fiscaimcreet > per cas Shee eiera a ee 19 - - - -_ - - = 
24 United. eb. hades ee ee ae 34 - - - ~ - - - 
25 |Montreal (Facultés de l’université)............ - 132 - ~ - 67 - - 
26..|.: Heole.Polytechniquen roe Me Ie - - - - - - - 215 
27 Ecole des H. Etudes Commerciales.......... ~ - _ - 167 — - - 
28 Te Oca. hee 2 ir see ee trek Tae ein Se ee - - 134 - - - - - 
29 | Ecole de médecine vétérinaire............... - - - - - = - 
30 | Instituts pédagogiques.................0008. - - - ~ - - 55 - 
31 14-collégesclassiques ss. 204. Fo. eke ee 1, 654 - = - - - - - 
$2) /5 Marouerite  Bourgevys.ncto nan ve ere eas 133 - - - - - - - 
Socie Heolesannexceses | MI TD. FAA AE EOD. 2A - - - - - ~ = - 
34 |Laval (Facultés de l’université), 1930 ......... 14 ~ - - - - - - 
oo. | fe TANGS SeMMINAITOS teers Mee eee ae ee - ~ - - - - = ~ 
36 | Académie Commerciale..................... - - - - 212 - - ~ 
347 SAT LOA DAS KARE a, pene ores «ort eee ae - - ~ - - ~ 16 - 
38 Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére.................... - - 114 - - - - - 
39 titcolléeesiclagsiqués. o.06e. sok. cee 1,184 - ~ - - ~ - - 
40>) = Collévetde Jésus-Maricun un ce coe ee 14 - - = - ~ - - 
41 | Ecoles de gardes-malades................... ~ = ~ - - - - ~ 
42 COUVEM taint rr ne an ee en ee ae - - - - - ~ - - 
43 |Institutions classiques non-affiliées............. 427 - - - -. - - - 
44 |Institutions supérieures non-affiliées............ 39 ~ - - - - - - 
AS | Ottaywratte rea aie: A, Oe. PRP RTE 180 a - - - - - - 
AGS Te Sacre Connie ho aioe toca ee cine 42 - ~ - - - - ~ 
AISIWESCOTI cae see. cis oe ertine tere Tecmo 795} 3 - - - - - - 
48%). ce A'ssumptionst: ese ahicns = He ee Ae 125 - - - - - -| - 
49 AN LIVE Shc ova ste ce eR Rae rn Re cot rene ER tg ee ee 12 - - - - = - - 
50 Huron, 0 Ba sore ee, ie ee 18 = - - - - - - 
51 IIE SUNOS etre sect ieee etre uate eet ees ae 83 - ~ - ~ - - - 
52 Waterloo: taccn secs cea Seer eo en 36 - - ~ - - — |} Pas 
Bs JOUCCI Bae Aes eo ee a eee eee Cll es - - 222 - ~ 456 
D4 MOMaster’) so. p08. ck Meneame tele eee oe ence 367; 3 - - 3 = - - 
55. | Rovak Militany.jocdbes vere. bee Beets fa. Fe - - - ~ - - ~ 200 
46, |OscoodevH ally .c.asd. cee eek. ae oe - - - - = - - ~ 
57 |Margaret Eaton (Physical Training)........... - - ~ - - ~ - ~ 
8 StrAucustine se. ce pean eee eee - ~ - - ~ - - - 
Ho Mount Carmeler toa sc eater res 38 - - ~ - - - - 
60: |Rédemptoristes, 24 <ra.0) Anas tae es - - = - - - - ~ 
GL-ISt. Jerome'ssset.. Seto ee eee eae 38 ~ - - - ~ ~ - 
62, (University, of Roronto! 1.) ca a dae 3,131] 3 - 6 3 244 410} 850 
63° |> Emmanuel and Victoria.............--2-0- 941 - - - - - - - 
64 SDSPin ity? .aylk, seen ELEN Pave ae ed OR Tae. 306 - ~ - - - - - 
C5: “St Michael’s.20: vee eee eee eee: 310 - - - - - ~ - 
66 TMNOKI EE das Ok I 2. ee ted 40 - - - = - - - 
67 Wy ClHTO Ag tic bot e Sree cd Gary Lee 34 - - - - - - = 


For footnotes see end of table pp. 984-985. 
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11.—Universities and Colleges of Canada: Full Time Students 


Undergraduate. 

o 

oe 

No. University or College. A z as 

2p ise| Ba) gl | aie 

x 5 $ 2 P 8 ley 

aS = Es o $ a o.5 

MQ 2 = g .Q 3 oo 

° ~ oO ‘ 
Bo) 8 .hg=| po eo) eee 
a] Git ot IO ee es 
University of Toronto!—concluded. 

1 Ontario Agricultural College................. - - 657 - - - - - 

2 \anOntario: Veterinary, Colleve,.. "ea7.0..)a505 47 - _ - - - - - - 

Oo WEran done COuelosn a... wceise haut aerteacined ct 150 ~ - - - ~ - - 
A MGM eEStby OL Manito Das ac asters weeiae eo selgeriairete 1,386 3 76 41 - ~ - 331 

Ss Ateevianitoos Colleret 1. \.05 cote odes cankene - - _ - - - - = 

GRE Wiesloyae:: Bary. Soe. cits oie. ee ee eed 285 - - - - - - = 

a Db dODNsS wares SON MeN on ts MER cee 43 - - - - = = = 

8 Ste BOnUacers Ms woe cect sn wate reer oe 46 - - - - = - - 

9 | University of Saskatchewan................... 863 3 64 - 57 - 51) 226. 

hO Hse MANUEL Ech onsets oc ek vais Selekeis atte oe aoe - - - - - —= = = 

11 St Aire wasanteytics sicloteeas os stew sacchari oe ~ - - - = - = = 

i? aelutheran Seminary: 0 55ceue Gawieteca ee 9 - - - - = = = 

AS eB Goal CM ACIS Ns 5108 he cet Alcea ee ee - - - - - - = - 
14 EOD In eet Ages sens tee naa Mcnamara choad a 107 ~ - - - - - - 

EG ae Cam pion gaseous ates 6 Clee ike eae ee 72 - - - - - - - 

Giger Outloo ks. ees: ech once posers batons ARE este bie 44 - - - - - - - 

Ay Sb ab ClOLS Arete coos casa he ek ee See ee 12 - - = - - - - 

18 Isuther CGolleee..ct.ckecote ose ae eee 85 - ~ - - - - - 
9 1 CollogegMathien...chactck ecu capes lm eee: OH - - - - - - 

20 Canadian JUMlor cates moter eens eae ee 30 - - ~ 8 - - - 

eh CONCONC Aim Betas acc ett See + Tanto ee rend 14 ~ - - - - - - 

ee NSOSUICESA. omer essex tcc aeses treats SE mera ate eis aac 12 - - - ~ _ - - 

7M ROL RUSE NS ire Sart, See aon ae ON aa evi 8s a 4 - - - - - = - 
ef University, of Alberta, a santas « -aneeor 388 98 82 a 79 32 22} ~258 

20 SU wOvepWen G...:.. bane a tiem con Miele kanes ae - - - - - = = a 

264 Western hanna Cymer metic toiee oe chen we = - = = = = = = 
22 | University. of British Columbia..45...--..---- 1,494 3 50 - 3 - 71 281 

7gott| i NUBUCLROY ER GR te, MORO Ome el yee Ran 265 - - - - - - - 

29 SemAN GH CAN) 1920; sensscewm ach ae ccc eee ck ce - - ms = = = - = 

30 MU GUY Sy, asa 85a eats Meats aca MARS eae aes = - = = = = = = 
ol Totals; Canadas... .ccses sen ences: 16,3095} 775/1,2775) 924) 1,103; 404) 667) 3,554 


Includes the arts students of Victoria, Trinity, St. Michael’s, and students of the College of Pharmacy. 
* 2Includes students of Manitoba Law School, and 304 students in arts also registered in affiliated arts 
colleges. 


3Included in Arts. 

Financial Statistics.—The total capital investment in the universities and 
colleges of Canada in 1930-31 is given in Table 12 as $168,190,000, of which $45,015,- 
000 was the value of endowments and investments, $120,392,000 was the value of 
lands, buildings and equipment and $2,783,000 the value of other property. 

The aggregate income of the universities and colleges in the same year was 
$19,195,000, while the current expenditure reached $20,079,000 and the capital 
expenditure $3,932,000, being a total of $24,011,000. Among the largest capital 
expenditures of the year were $974,000 at the University of Toronto, $617,000 at 
Victoria University, $600,000 at Queen’s University, $550,000 at the University of 
Manitoba, and $239,000 at McGill University. Further, expenditure on new 
buildings at the University of Montreal had totalled $2,202,000 up to June of 1931. 

The income of the universities and colleges from investments was $2,581,000, 
from government grants $5,896,000, from tuition fees $3,656,000, from other sources 
$7,062,000, including gifts and fees for board and lodging where they were given. 
Government grants fell from $7,413,000 in 1930 to $5,895,794, and have been still 
further reduced in 1932. Revenue from investments was down slightly as compared 
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of the Regular Session by Faculties, 1930-31—concluded. 


_ Undergraduate.—concluded Graduate. Others. 
S Z 2 ; P 
OF Sig ; dl ea 2 ee ge i an . 2 
p| 'S g na 2 a i|eS) 4 . {asi 3] & = 
Se aeapee re? O)| 22 ailssl Bey Bcd) peur ieee es as 
8) 2 ielsleie2zle|sisal 8 |S |e2l2/3)e)2 13 
iS) © as a a a a S [ ® > SAT £ | ° Pe } 
BS) Oo Ale ae] a A} a |e Noe es < H A Ay A 
—j| 263] ~} -|-- -} -}| -|.- — fhe 920 cmb ie cm Jeera mollis ee de OTBE Ss 
= -|.-}-| - 0 PE hg oT = 74 Neste - = - -| 2 
- -}| -} -| - - =| - - -| 150 i 5] 15} 117] 3 
-| 136] 76] 292] - ae) en ~ [irk $2) 283i Vaal 54 - 57] 4 
eet sf feed — | 8h S| 88 fo =e ee ees aS 
- 25 aes aed Re a ee lao = ==} 985 GRY a Soe 186| 186] 6 
- ev eel dn = i ese ed pes - = 43 a> = 5, 220] 220) 7 
~ =) a a Sy, 9 aes bones = - 46] - = -|| 147] 190] 8 
x 69}, 30} 36t - Seo le = = -| 1,459] 50} ° — | aes =|.9 
w =S ra4 ee 2 Ud Se DR = 53, - 2 1 ie -| 10 
. sare ee st ee | lay) I a cy ae = ~ it een, Sik 
- -|.-]| -] - -| -| -| 9] - - 18 ) iga 7, ae 13 is & iat 
Pape ee ty |) eh IRE el (Sie vey ee are ee ake 
é 8 ee en be = ed ian Se = ait * 107 ibe oe - - 52| 64] 14 
- a eee eran Pa a, ee Me We - - rf) - sel. 119t 112) 15 
x =, ay es ee Sy Seg ee pe = = dle “ = 67} 67} «16 
f 2 eee ieee oe ca faced Pacey a a : ib eae - = 1 Nims, ae 
2 Sel = = aA tee = -| - 85], - - - 75| 75| 18 
eee eagle bs i leon ules || Odes =~. 56 Soh elgg cane Se ee 67] 67} 19 
- oy 5 pe eS Sudenes |) ahi cahe © | = rr age = -| 105} 105] 29 
2 2) g= 2 ee Lt i (ar = . 7 = = Sha Le7h cal 
f 23 ees Oe Bg SEG eh - = roe ge = -|| 144] 144] 22 
z ee ee al EH ay hp . s ri tk e S a bperkcnes | Bs) 
= 87} 32] 157] - $3243) ibys - tt, 360M 58) ce 78) = ~ } 24 
- ~} —-} =| - a Be (os beet. - Sie = = = =) G3 
- <5) Gnd es a | ies ie = = 35, = - = -| 2% 
6 4 Gee es ee rv oe ae ee - =} 1, 9371s 86]. — fy 07 - -| 27 
- -| -| -| - -| -|--] - = ie ee ~ = = =| 28 
= ee ae mite: | nthecite ? = - Bie to ia “ = -| 29 
-} -] -| -] - a al coMmeeeNe | I = Py oan - - 1 1} 39 
136) 995] 842/2,949) 220) 650) 475} 100/2,192} 122) 219/32,783) 1,050 60) 1,250)17,982/20,136) 31 


4To this figure should be added 45 students in the architecture section of the écoles des beaux arts in 
Montreal and Cuebec. 


5Eixcluding 2,130 duplicates in undergraduate arts and 141 in agriculture. 

6 Included with Engineering. 

- with 1930, while revenue from fees had increased as a result of the raising of fees to 
fill the gap. 

From the standpoint of financial support, there are at least three classes of 
institution. First, there are those that rely on grants from provincial treasuries for 
their upkeep; six of the provinces have such universities and the remaining three 
have colleges in this class. Secondly, there are the institutions such as Dalhousie, 
McGill and McMaster Universities, to cite a few, that rely for their support on 
endowments, and do not receive provincial grants. Thirdly, there are colleges either 
operated or controlled by religious denominations which do not receive provincial 
assistance, and which may not have a financial endowment sufficient to carry them. 
These may have another type of endowment—in men, so to speak, like the University 
of Ottawa and other Roman Catholic colleges conducted by religious orders. Since 
salaries are commonly only nominal in these schools, expenses are comparatively 
low per pupil accommodated. The other section of the third group—mainly Pro- 
testant theological and arts colleges—commonly rely on Church contributions 
where their financial endowments are inadequate. 


For footnotes see end of table, pp. 988-989. 
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12.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: 
Notre.—When using the bold face provincial and grand totals, the foot- 
Assets. 
Ges As 
oO fo) 
No. University or College. Endow- Lands, vate WT atelen 
ments Buildings, Oth le ones 
ae ant er ssets. 
Invest- Equip- Property. 
ments ment. 
$ $ $ $ 
I hPrinceforwWales«(L030)han epee eee meee rei ee - 400, 000 - 400, 000 
Sb CLOUTS TAN Geraci terete ema apenas ee 35, 000 315, 000 26, 000 376, 000 
3 Totals, Prince Edward Island.......... 35,060 715,600 26,060 776,000 
Ae VAC RG aise doce Hate te aeRO oe vs Fleet eee eh Ske 1,280,556 1,630,127 230,159 3,140,842 
DD PLFA DORSIO..naietee eo cS ana onc cee Nee saad e| enol 069 2,460, 000 ~ 4,991, 069 
Go Sirs ren Mt. fo Cokie oo anc iPnead oe a eee rele eke « 1€0,979 487,164 - 648,140 
OPS bay ACIS aNd, VICT shes 9 tht eee aoe en eke eae © ae 443,667 520, 000 427,000 1,390, 667 
be ibe IES che ee ae car i Mme eek eoeee a8 - 175, 000 - 175, 000 
Sy StecA TG ts sae ee Le Ace yee cede Ree ons. one naan AEs - 225, 000 3,000 228,000 
POs Pine petal Weeaeey me. = eons Bet al Pe ok Ree Me 289 , 035 156, 935 - 445,970 
HeiNova scouarericulpuralss:+¢.c.Mtes teh. ee ae. - 325, 000 - 325, 000 
Tes Nova pcotiavhechnieal. ..8%. 1. cs dreote Anca ca ae = 500, 000 - 500, 000 
Too MaritimnesPharndey.. oak. ce ss Menu ore ce «eee 1,029 4,218 - 5, 247 
FAs Folia Eli@artce... cetscth cn vu-c ute eae eNOS oa ae - 300, 000 - 300, 000 
15. Totals, Nova Scotia?.................... 4,706,332 | 6,783,444 660,159 | 12,149,935 
TGalS7ene- Coeurtbetey. | i. ec des vic s Oe cicn exere en es - 260, 000 10, 000 270, 000 
EBS tadOSeu ll semen c meas alunos cee ee ad bees eee - 536, 820 41,800 578, 620 
SF tapAdiSons eves 4 cbt ee han Lc ete Oui 587 , 832 957,336 - 1,548, 1€8 
TA Newebrunswitk=~. ti 2- weds odie enties Hea 25, 000 1, 000, 000 €00, 000 1,625,000 
20 Totals, New Brunswick................ 612,832 | 2,754,156 €51, 800 4,018,788 
bel Bish OM salah, ELS sis RS ee decor de 6,827 300, C00 ~ 306, 827 
MVC Gril Memes <: Bch cas ofan fovea Acce: ccaraMemeeee oben ater 18,566,463 | 12,826,845 -— | 31,393,308 
PB) Na ccoualGn: ston <<. de oe Ta eEteeee Oe sae ee ae 4,250,000 | 3,250,000 - 7,500, 000 
24 Presbyterians Jbs)10 ode Pere ot Riot EL 280, 000 170, 000 - 450, 000 
23 LB eS RAL RENE POLI MIR 6: 368, 747 105, 944 - 474, 691 
26 Unite ete. See Re one ae ce bene & neat 468 , 292 429,500 - 897,792 
27 |Montreal (Univ. faculties, except theology)....... 221,366 7,270, 753 627,257 8,119,376 
28 Hvole Poly techni ues. ska aon see aoe - 700, 565 80, 404 780,969 
29 Ficole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales...... - ¢00, 000 - 900, 000 
30 Olas, patie ESR A ee, es eR Oe - 238,390 - 238,390 
é1 Institut péd. et Marguerite Bourgeoys....... - €00, 600 - 600, 000 
32 Lascolleses*classiquesa. ssh ree. sprees ee — | 11,722,000 - 11,722,000 
33 Ecoles annexées (no report).........<...-....- - = = = 
34 |Laval (Univ. faculties, except theology).......... 2,289,822 | 2,000,000 - 4, 289, 822 
35 Ste-Annerde la, Pocaticnemeesasen isa ale ee - 443, 000 ~ 443 , 000 
36 iit-eollésesichassiquests: 44 ¢e.0s.- eee eee - 8,774,500 - 8,774, 500 
BY] Collésveide JésussMarie rie sires .- 2a ~ 1,010,100 ~ 1,010,100 
38 Autres institutions affiliées (no report)........ - = = ‘So 
39 |Institutions non affiliées (no report)............... = = = = 
46 Totals;;Quebee= += v.74. ven ee es oe 26,451,517 | 50,741,517 707,661 | 77,900,775 
AY NO tails eee ae tee ET, OY a ie ees €5,905 1,024,585 - 1,090,480 
42 Sacne-Coeut sud buny 4s hlanset deci eo heemen os 50, 000 250,000 50, 600 350, 000 
43 | University of Western Ontario................... 507, 872 2,218,101 8,671 2,734, 644 
44 ASSIMptIONS.. 203 AE ET Wh = SEL! = 800, 000 100, 000 00, 000 
45 PONG abe eee aks Rs Ae akon Mee, PeleMiot ieee’ 8, 000 250, 000 - 258, 000 
46 Ehyuriom Stet SS Renae Se beat Ae XN AREAS es ee: 180, 695 150, 000 7,000 337, 695 
47 Ursiline swale) .c shesee oh athe eh peste att ee ? ~ 402,650 ~ 402, 650 
48 Waterloo and Evangelical Lutheran.......... 23,564 sini7aae 7 - 150, 681 
49/7) Queeriis 97. SE ODSUEE Mil at ean ee 2,228,824 | 5,000,000 - 7,228,824 
OO} | MoM asters. sctten conc tote arn ee 1,551, 558 1,472,546 ~ 3,024, 104 
Ol | Royal Militar ye’ 7s eet. ee ee Jee No valuation compiled. 
52 |Osgoode Hall, St. Augustine’s, Rédemptoristes 
(NO EPOLts) a ee aes, soe ee eee ee ee ee - = = = 
jouiMtount Carmel awit. daha Lhe ee ee - 1, 250, 000 - 1,250, 000 
Si Ste) CTOMIC 8.) he oN Gene aa ee a on oe ~ 350, 000 350, 000 
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Financial Statistics, 1930-31. 
notes to the items which influence them should be taken into consideration. 
Receipts. Expenditures. 
Poke 
pea overn- Face 
Invest- ss From Other — Total Current. Capital. Total. |Ne 
chaste spa Fees.® Sources,? | Income 
cipalities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
- 26,389 1,700 - 28, 089 28,089 - 28, 089 1 
900 = 2,000 40,100 43 , 000 36,000 6, 000 42,000 2 
900 26,389 3,700 40,100 71, 089 64, 089 6,000 70,089 3 
55,022 = U 223, 120,920 248, 1951 249,346 - 249,346 4 
126,611 = 156, 827 7,525 290, 964 309, 150 3, 825 312,975 5 
9,335 = 6,569 65, 212 81,116 80,000 ~ 80, 000 6 
39,465 - 3,447 76,957 119, 869 119,185 16,129 135,314 q 
= oP 8,000 8,500 16,500 16,500 - 16,500 8 
io = 10, 000 19, 240 29,240 29,240 - 29, 240 9 
17, 069 = - 25, 283 42,351 55, 986 5,651 61, 637 10 
- 22,366 - , ~ 22,366 22,366 - 22,366 11 
= 47,938 8,807 6,455 63, 200 165, 000 15,055 180, 055 12 
531 = 2,826 1,316 4,673 4,057 - 4,957 13 
= = - 24,500 24,500 30, 000 = 30, 000 14 
248,033 70,304 268, 729 355,908 942,974 1,081,730 40,660 | 1,122,390 1) 
= = 10,000 30, 000 40, 000 40, 000 - 40, 000 16 
= = ra 21,400 219, 450 240, 850 85, 480 153, 072 238, 552 17 
32,592 = 50, 581 69,914 153, 087 153, 087 3,677 156, 764 18 
2,287 40, 000 34, 838 10,095 87, 220 83, 966 - 83, 966 19 
34,879 40,000 116,819 329,459 521,157 362,533 156, 749 519, 282 20 
26, 221 6, 000 19,801 43, 686 95,708 69,435 30, 000 . 99,435 a1 
957,367 93, 000 511,566 918,978 2,480,911 2,338, 642 239, 290 2,577; 982 22 
228,478 41,000 28, 000 178,478 475, 956 523,348 - 523, 348 20 
14, 000 = - 25, 600 39, 690 19, 500 - 19,500 24 
Ly, 751 1,690 - 16,592 36, 033 36, 033 = 36,033 25 
10, 881 = 665 56, 554 68, 100 11, 227 - (45227. 26 
40,593 37, 200 136,197 39, 654 258, 644 380, 682 9,5435 390, 225 27 
- 130, 000 36,304 5, 208 7, 612 155, 751 - 155,751 28 
- 164,000 27,300 7,639 198,939 164, 692 - 164, 692 29 
= 76, 000 13, 983 287 90,270 96,428 — 96,428 30 
- 25,000 - 88,155 113,155 113, 155 - 113 , 155 31 
- 130, 000 - 2,076, 747 2,206, 747 2,206, 747 - 2,206, 747 os 
103, 899 90, 000 62,414 1%, 5i2 273, 886 280, 669 = 280, 669 34 
- 77,366 8,000 - 85,366 85,401 - 85,401 35 
- 100, 000 - 676,918 776,918 776,918 - 776, 918 36 
= 74 - 70, 800 70, 874 69,570 - 69,570 fs 
+ - _ 4 = 2 - -| 38 
~ - - - - - - - | 39 
1,399, 190 971, 330 844, 230 4, 222,869 7,487, 619 7,388, 198 278, 833 7,667,031 40 
4,942 = 109, 830 62,021 176, 793 159,811 31, 956 191,767 41 
3,500 = 1,000 35, 000 39,500 37,000 - 37,000 42 
21,007 405, 000 118,798 7,203 552,008 512,508 4,705 517,213 43 
_" - 40,000 80, 000 120,000 100, 000 - 100, 000 44 
350 - 25,000 47,700 73,050 73,000 3,500 76, 500 45 
11,985 - 1,555 12,099 25, 639 25,190 - 25,190 46 
= — 4,802 7,018 11,820 14,595 ~ 14,595 47 
869 - 4,084 81,782 86, 735 34, 584 5,779 40,363 48 
150, 062 3852, 200 252,519 26,526 781,307 798 5919 600, 000 1,398,919 49 
80,115 = 51,370 67, 602 199, 087 200,590 - 200,590 50 
= 375,000 20,0008 - 375, 000 375, 000 - 375, 000 51 
= - - - - - - —| 82 
. 2 50, 000 20, 000 70, 000 70,000 ¥- 70,000 | 53 
~ - 4,000 34, 000 38, 000 35,000 = 35, 000 54 
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12.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: 
Norr.—When using the bold face provincial and grand totals, the foot- 
Assets. 
Value Value 
of of 

No. University or College. Endow- Lands, Value 

ments Buildings, of Total 

and and Other Assets. 
Invest- Equip- Property. 
ments ment 
$ $ $ $ 

A-[Universitycotloronto.... spams 60 hee oetics 4 16,174,850 4 16,174,850 

2 WaCtoriatUniversitye eect eee eee 3,141,543 2,181,107 - 5,322,650 

3 TPrinity ees Eee BR ec 821,970 | 1,128,093 50,103 2,000, 166 

4 posMichael’s"(nomrepont) ree eee eee eee ee - - - - 

5 THOR soy tee rar eee cats eed ee Re 326, 236 921,021 ~ 1,247,257 

6 WEy Cli fied Be 5 ois dusaiee te eee ee ee 835, 695 356,322 7,831 1,199,848 

7 PHA TMACY Al CSO koe s.. AAtee cette. cere tee 141,900 OON2D3 29,500 226, 653 

8 Ontario Agricultural, 19309. ...6 area No valuation compiled. 

9 Ontario Néeterinary... i eeceek. a cee - 275,000 10, 000 285,000 
10 Totals, Ontario: Shectecc. 1% dee ree 9,883,762 | 34,386,645 263,105 | 44,533,512 | 
il Brandon Collezeyow..<, oh cnteck. o.see eens 112,431 254, 489 19,232 386, 152 
i |Universityrot Manitoba ...eee.ee sn Sees 1,670,000 7,123,583 - 8, 793, 583 
13 Manitoba laws schoolee vase ae eee tte - - - - 
14 Manitoba Collece%<ci i: RR... 2 Aa: . 200, 000 100, 000 ~ 300, 000 
15 BSSZEXS) (= geph aprartenaear tt acabierarae fon carat acre wetness aap ra 294, 682 793, 793 - 1,088,475 
16 SbSOMN Seen st. eee ey ee Re oe 242,861 340, 814 - 583, 675 
17 SER BOnEaACC acs ce soe Ce on ce ee cin 3,000 500, 000 - 503 , 000 
18 Totals). Manitoba 2.20./68........achenehw. 25922,974 | 9,112,679 19,232 | 11,654,885 
19 | University of Saskatchewan..................5.. 29,818 | 4,226,447 - 4,256, 265 
20 Hammanudell ea eee sd & ee einen sore 20, 000 60, 000 - 0,000 
21 St SANGLE WES: teas. eas Meets eee 4,223 193,965 700 198, 888 
22 TSW tHST ain Se Be sh. a eee oe ee en oe. 2,000 70, 000 2,470 74,470 
23 StHChad SU. fees connec ce ee ee 25, 000 160, 000 - 185, 000 
24 Reainae Wes saa cate wh eee ee ee 1,000 821,615 - 822,615 
25 Campion Ss cnet ee Re ee ae ee 18, 000 200, 000 14,000 232,000 
26 OU OONE ie fehisiete cece ee lcd oe ce AO ae 1227 69, 563 3,445 74,235 
27 DUP Peter 6s aa ae ee ee te ee - 175, 000 30, 000 205, 000 
28 |CollerveiMatiieur’ c5 sorts! Seca ibe eee - 150, 000 10, 000 160, 000 
29 Totals, Saskatchewan.................. 101,268 | 6,126,590 60,615 6,288,473 
3) (Canadian unions. ssodieek. he ett. Lb. beter - 224, 650 224, 650 
31 |\Concordia, Colleges. tmc.reee ceo che ee ee - 200, 000 ~ 200, 000 
a2 1 Colléverdes J esnitesn<. 25a ee ee eee - 250, 000 5,000 255, 000 
$o.Juniorat Steals Joncas 2 oe eee kes - 215,000 - 215, 000 
of |\Universitysot Albertaze... 50s sess. .< ck eee oe 559,665 | 4,528, 666 26, 680 5,115,011 
35 SteStephentsicuwlsech eee. ee eee 63, 000 207,000 20, 000 290, 000 
34 Totals; Alberta:cseccort okies ces 622,665 | 5,625,316 51,680 6,299, 661 
3s iWestermbharmacye tee. ee een eee - 20, 000 3,000 23,00) 
38 | University of British Columbia.................. 37,000: | $3, 77,315 284, 444 4,096, 759 
39 Waictor ia &.fit adie) sc eee ee Oe tees ~ 5, 000 - 85, 000 
40 Arp li cam) 1920 id vicars, MMOs 9 Oe wo on ede es 2c 24, 887 136, 047 - 160, 934 
41 MON: Fx), Rea ine ess | Saint Os acne ee eats 17,000 130,000 55, 000 202, 000 
42 Totals, British Columbia............... 78,887 | 4,146,362 342,444 4,567,693 
43 Totals, Canada .:.275.2ie0:;, hiteeakecs. 45,015,237 |120,391,789 | 2,782,696 | 168,189,722 


1A cadia’s income includes $83,716 as gifts. 
2Hixclusive of figures for Mt. St. Vincent College. 
3Reverts to Consolidated Revenue Account. 
4Included with lands, etc. 
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Financial Statistics, 1930-31— concluded. 
notes to the items which influence them should be taken into consideration. 
Receipts. Expenditures. 
Be sas 
From oe From N 
ments From Total ; 0. 
pithy : saad Fees.6 Neate Macca: Current. Capital. Total. 
. Muni- ti 
cipalities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
134,075 517, 000 678,425 121,943 1,451,443 2,797,185 973 , 597 3,770, 782 1 
157,336 - 62,149 35, 234 254,719 284,959 616, 734 901,693 2 
42,815 - 24,424 127,746 194,985 194, 699 - 194, 699 3 
= = = = = = = - 4 
16,055 ~ - 255038 41, 588 31,934 8, 634 40,568 5 
63,610 - 763 122,303 186,676 72,432 136,135 208, 567 6 
5,664 - ~ 58, 134 24, 822 83, 620 52,324 - 52,324 q 
- 625,410 24,364 189,710 839, 484 839, 484 - 839,484 8 
- 51,850 7, 783 ; 62,074 51,850 - 51,850 9 
692,385 | 2,326,460 | 1,514,000 | 1,080,683 | 5,613,528 || 6,761,064 | 2,381,040 | 9,142,104 | 10 
5,765 - 21,548 34,186 61,444 83,738 - 83,738 li 
92,500 501, 000 287,200 148, 181 978, 881 986,598 550, 000 1,536,598 12 
- = 8,631 5,439 14,070 14,198 - 14,198 13 
=5,177 - 232 26, 878 32, 287 42,606 - 42,606 14 
18, 842 - 26,305 59,210 104,357 105,377 5, 606 110, 983 15 
9,495 - 18, 120 52,348 79, 963 89,879 - 89,879 16 
3, 000 - = 53,570 56,570 46,625 9,950 56,575 | 17 
134,779 501,000 312,031 379,762 | 1,327,572 || 1,369,021 565,556 | 1,934,577 | 18 
1,542 779,739 91,049 22,819 895,149 797,573 108, 928 906, 501 19 
800 = - 21, 200 22,000 22,000 - 22,000 20 
205 ~ 191 52,345 52,741 48,730 4,000 52,730 21 
- - 350 17, 855 18, 205 17, 632 1,223 18,855 22 
998 - 1,210 6,918 9,126 9,076 - 9,076 23 
55 1, 200 54,215 81,061 136,531 132,216 975 133,191 24 
2,100 = 4,520 28,460 35, 080 31,500 6,400 37,900 25 
- - 10, 000 12, 000 22,000 22,000 - 22,000 26 
- - 150 11,350 11,500 11,500 - 11,500 27 
- - 7,833 15, 867 23,700 23, 260 1,108 24,368 | 28 
5,700 780,939 169,518 269,875 | 1,226,032 | 1,115,487 122,634 | 1,288,121 | 29 
- ~ 13,388 80,531 93,919 89,158 79,114 168, 272 30 
- - 18, 000 5,300 23,300 23,300 5 - 23,300 31 
- - - 33, 000 33, 000 39,800 - 39, 800 32 
= ~ ~ 14, 600 14, 600 14,325 - 14,325 33 
25,000 576, 388 147, 038 48,142 796, 568 796,479 215, 269 1,011,748 34 
5, 650 - - 43, 600 49,250 42,700 4,500 47,200 35 
30, 650 576, 388 178, 426 225,173 | 1,010,637 | 1,005,762 298,883 | 1,304,645 | 36 
- - 35 Ld - 3,110 3,110 - 3,110 3o¢ 
33, 236 588,776 221,893 112,307 956, 212 841, 242 81,930 923,172 38 
- 14, 208 23,479 - 37, 687 37,6 - 37, 687 39 
1112 - - 14,361 15,473 15,013 - 15,013 40 
559 - - 31,376 31,935 34, 068 - 34, 068 41 
34,907 602, 984 248, 482 158,044 | 1,044,417 931,120 81,930 | 1,013,050 | 42 
2,581,423 | 5,895,794 | 3,655,935 | 7,061,873 | 19,195,025 || 20,079,004 | 3,932,285 | 24,011,289 | 43 


5Does not include expenditure made on new buildings. 


amounted to $2,202,152 at June 1931. 


6Other than board and lodging. 
7Including board and lodging. 


For the University of Montreal this had 
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Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


This section has, in past years, dealt with the history of scientific and industrial 
research in Canada and has included subsections outlining the organization and 
work of the National Research Council and of those provincial councils and private 
institutions which are primarily interested in research work. During the past year, 
the operations of these organizations continued to be conducted along the lines 
described in previous issues of the Year Book, and to conserve space the section is 
not reprinted in this edition. The reader is referred in this connection to pages 866 
to 872 of the 1932 Year Book. 


An important event in the history of scientific research in Canada was the 
opening of the new building of the National Research Council on Aug. 10, 1932. 


Section 3.—The Libraries of Canada.! 


It is more than three and a quarter centuries since the first known library came . 


to what is now the Dominion of Canada—the library brought by Marc Lescarbot 
to Port Royal in 1606. A library was connected with Laval College at its establish- 
ment in 1663, although it was many years later before this institution became 
important. During the next century record is found of several libraries in Quebec 
city; one of these, a Jesuit library mentioned by Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveller 
(its existence is recorded again in 1789) was afterwards sold to the Quebec Gazetle 
and again sold in 1851 to the Library of Parliament. The volumes, which have 
survived the ravages of time and two fires, may still be found on Parliament Hill 


at Ottawa. Two other libraries founded in Quebec in the 18th century were a: 


subscription library established in 1779 and the Quebec Legislative Library estab- 
lished in 1792. Four years later a public library was opened in Montreal. The 
Legislative Library of Upper Canada was established in 1791. The Legislative 
Library of Prince Edward Island is somewhat older, as it was founded in 1773. 
The King’s College Library, located until recently at Windsor, Nova Scotia, and 
now at Halifax, dates from 1800, the year of the founding of the oldest existing 
public library in the Dominion, the library at Niagara. During the first quarter 
of the 19th century there were several libraries founded in Nova Scotia, several 
in Montreal, and at least one in Western Canada. 


The first quarter of the 20th century was most active in the establishment of 
libraries for public use. Of the 1,110 existing Canadian libraries for which statistics 
have been secured, 256 are known to have been established during that period, 
without regard to the fact that the dates of founding have not been secured for all 
libraries and the certainty that for one reason or another some libraries did not 
survive. 


Public Libraries.—The public libraries included in the ‘Survey of Libraries 
in Canada” numbered 622 in 1931, more than three-quarters of the total being in 
Ontario which has a library system under the control of the Provincial Department 
of Education. The public libraries of Canada in 1931 contained 4,499,712 volumes, 
having a circulation of 20,904,924 volumes in addition to those lent to reading-room 
borrowers. In the same year $509,302 was spent for books and periodicals. The 
following table gives summary statistics of these libraries. 


1 The Bureau of Statistics has recently issued a Survey of Libraries in Canada, which may be obtained. 
on application to the Dominion Statistician. 
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13.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries, 1931. 


: Expendi- 
: Number : Libraries |Number of| ture on 
Province of Volumes. |Circulation.| Receiving | Periodicals | Books and 
Libraries. Periodicals.| Received. | Periodicals 
. in 1931. 
Prince Edward Island ...... 2 9,200 44 023 2 40 424 
Noyvarscotia.. 08. bebe ee 14 97,424 141,334 i 169 2,921 
New Brunswick.......... = 9 84,873 225,311 7 251 5, 285 
Quebec 26) EAE Rae SE 21 535,097 625,472 14 fests 21,071 
Oaaperio pei FG. $3 Kes Ate 473 3,054,943 | 18,853,149 258 8,048 340,322 
NEAT POP Hess): a.» «9 a 20 101, 602 876,996 6 276 25,848 
Saskatchewan .............. 27 188, 550 15217 937 14 599 35,162 
Daal Cc hz See Seen Mae Sere 20 199,511 1,535, 129 1 495 27,364 
British Colum bia..... so. c+ 33 225, 162 2,068,773 12 1,014 49,369 
Malcom. Masiibts ete de ee 3 12,350 12,800 2 34 1,556 
Canada: ......n.hes 622 | 4,499,712 | 20,904,924 334 12,239 599,322 


University, College and Professional School Libraries.—In 1931 this 
group included 230 libraries in advanced educational institutions having a full-time 
enrolment of 63,309 students and a teaching staff of about 6,700. The total 
contents of these libraries were 3,615,402 volumes and the total expenditure for 
books and periodicals was $246,617. The largest of these libraries were those of 
McGill University with 450,000 volumes and the University of Toronto with 
275,000 volumes. 


Business, Technical Society and Government Libraries.—These included 
about 2,300,000 volumes, of which over 1,800,000 were in 52 governmental libraries, 
Dominion and Provincial. The largest of these libraries were the Parliamentary 
Library in Ottawa with 400,000 volumes, the Legislative Library of Ontario 
with 250,000 volumes and the Provincial Library of British Columbia with 205,000 
volumes. 


School Libraries.—Nearly 300 public high schools and about 375 private 
or independent high schools reported the existence of libraries in their schools. 
These included the bulk of the secondary schools of the Dominion. Elementary 
schools also in many cases possess libraries. In Ontario, 5,927 out of 5,986 rural 
schools were in possession of a public library, the libraries of 5,612 of these schools 
averaged 251 books each, making a total of over 1,400,000 volumes. Rural school 
libraries are on the increase thoughout the Dominion. 


Library Schools.—Schools for the training of librarians exist at McGill 
University and at the University of Toronto. The former gives a short six weeks 
course of training as well as a degree course giving the degree of Bachelor of Library 
Science after a one-year course to,those who have already a bachelor degree. 
The latter offers a one-year course in library training, the minimum requirement for 
admission to the course being honour matriculation. Acadia University gives two 


elective courses in library science which may be taken for its degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


Section 4.—Art in Canada. 


An article entitled ‘‘The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada”’, contributed 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D. Litt., appeared at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 
Year Book and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art 
Gallery, at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


The rapid increase in the numbers committed to our various institutions, such 
as mental hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic; the alleged increase 
in juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field; the increasing number 
of institutions for the care of the aged and incurable, as well as for the care of 
dependent, neglected and handicapped children, have been a marked feature of the 
twentieth century. In this new and important field statistical data are collected 
and results analyzed and published in leading countries. Although the difficulties 
encountered in building up statistics on a uniform basis in Canada have been many, 
these statistics are now being collected on a Dominion-wide basis either at the 
decennial census or on an annual basis. 


In any comprehensive study of the situation it is essential that, besides health 
and hospitalization records, social statistics should also receive attention. Statistics 
regarding the number of children placed in foster homes, free family homes, number 
of children adopted, number of children cared for in day nurseries, the institutional 
care of juvenile delinquents, the numbers of dependent, neglected and handicapped 
children receiving institutional care, fuller and more accurate data concerning 
inmates in our mental institutions, institutions for the feeble-minded, county 
asylums, county almshouses, poorhouses, etc., are becoming absolutely necessary 
to the proper drafting of social legislation and in order to deal with the problems of 
civilization, growing more complex day by day. 


As public and private charity work together for the amelioration of conditions 
among the dependent and neglected, the proper treatment of defectives and the 
reclamation of the delinquent, the problem is made more difficult of statistical 
measurement, although the tendency to-day in most parts of Canada is to remove 
the responsibility of social work from the shoulders of individuals and private 
agencies and to regard it as more in the nature of a public responsibility. The 
growth in recent years of the most cordial relationships between governmental 
bodies and social welfare workers in the fields of school care and child welfare move- | 
ments is manifested in the number of Child Welfare Acts in force in the various 
provinces of Canada. 


Section 1.—Administration. 


In Canada, speaking generally, the administration of public health activities 
and the establishment and maintenance of institutions is in the hands of the various 
Provincial Governments, under the powers giyen them in Sec. 92 of the British 
North America Act, 1867. Under their control municipalities, societies and indi- 
viduals generally initiate charitable and humane efforts, depending on the Govern- 
ment to some extent for financial aid and for competent uniform inspection of 
methods and standards. Apart, however, from the actual organization of Provincial 
Health Departments and of the administrative bodies charged with the management 
of hospitals and other such institutions, particular attention is given to the same 
branches of public health work in all the provinces. Important, and reflecting 
most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are the provisions for medical 
inspection of school children. These are carried out in some cases by the district or 
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sub-district medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses whose 
activities are confined to this work alone. In addition to the continual supervision 
exercised over the health of the children, expert advice and assistance are supplied 
freely to children, teachers and parents. In many cases dental inspection is pro- 
vided for. While this work has been carried on upon a considerable scale for only 
a few years, great benefits have already resulted from it, notably general improve- 
ment in health and sanitary conditions and in the control and prevention of epi- 
demics. 


Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general health of the 
people of the Dominion is the Department of Health of the Dominion Government, 
while the Dominion Council of Health acts as a clearing house on many important 
questions related to the health of the people. This Council consists of the Deputy 
Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health as chair- 
man, the chief executive officer of the provincial department or board of health 
of each province, together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as may be 
appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of these 
appointed members, four have in the past represented agriculture, labour, rural 
women’s work and social service, and child welfare, while the fifth member is a 
scientific adviser on public health matters. (A fuller description of this Council 
will be found at pp. 908-909 of the 1926 Year Book.) 


The public health activities of the Dominion Government were described at pp. 
876-879 of the 1932 Year Book, and those of the various Provincial Governments at 
pp. 879-883 of the same volume. For a brief description of the organization and 
activities of the Red Cross Society and of the Victorian Order of Nurses, readers 
may refer to p. 923 of the Year Book for 1922-23. Finally, a statement regarding 
Mothers’ Allowances showing the scales of payments and the methods of adminis- 
tration was published at pp. 935-936 of the 1925 Year Book. 


Section 2.— Institutional Statistics. 


The most familiar of all the public institutions established to administer and 
foster the general health of the community is the general hospital common to all 
cities and towns of any considerable population, and found also in the more pros- 
perous rural districts. Such hospitals are generally erected and supported by the 
municipality, their actual administration being in the hands of a board of trustees; 
their revenue, in addition to that provided by the municipality, is derived in the 
main from grants from the Provincial Governments, from donations of individuals 
and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and treatment are free to all 
deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources are so limited as to 


1This section has been revised by J. C. Brady, in Charge of Census of Institutions, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, while it is more or 
less generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in pro- 
portion to costs and the ability of patients to defray them. Second in importance 
are the houses of refuge and orphanages—homes where destitute adults and homeless 
children are taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves or until 
homes are found for them elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in practically 
every urban and rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the aged 
are supported by the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums for the 
insane, also found in al! the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that they 
are in general owned, supported and administered entirely by the provinces. In 
Nova Scotia, however, the insane of each county, together with the inmates of 
the refuges and orphanages, are in most instances cared for in one institution. 
Other institutions supported by the public include: isolation hospitals, maternity 


hospitals, homes for the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, | 


homes for epileptics and lazarettos for lepers, and tuberculosis sanatoria. 


Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above. These 
institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and are not in all cases 
subject to inspection. 


By authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, through its newly created branch of Census of Institutions, now 
collects annual statistics for all hospitals in Canada, including Mental Institutions 
and Homes for Incurables. 


Subsection 1.—Hospitals, other than Mental. 


The great majority of hospitals are public hospitals which are either under 


municipal control or under private boards of management. These hospitals are 
assisted in their care of indigent patients by municipal and provincial grants. In 
addition there are: private hospitals which do not receive public grants; hospitals 
conducted by various religious orders; convalescent hospitals; hospitals for incur- 
ables; tuberculosis sanatoria; Red Cross hospitals and out-posts; special hospitals; 
lazarettos for the segregation and treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy; and hos- 
pitals for the treatment of mental and nervous diseases which are, generally speaking, 
maintained by the provinces. The care of persons suffering from communicable 
diseases is the responsibility of the various municipalities. 


There are also a limited number of hospitals under Dominion Government 
administration, e. g., those in connection with ex-service men, military forces, marine; 
quarantine and immigration. 


The modern hospital is at once a battlefield between life and death, an insti- 
tution for the practice of medicine and surgery and, viewed broadly, a financial 
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enterprise which exceeds in magnitude many nation-wide industries. There has 
been a remarkable growth of public interest in the work of our hospitals in recent 
years and hospital statistics have become a necessity to the study of certain branches 
of present-day social economics. 


The total number of hospitals, other than mental hospitals and homes for 
incurables, in operation in Canada during 1931 was 801, of which 454 were general 
public, 157 general private, 43 Red Cross, 36 Dominion, 31 tuberculosis, 14 Sal- 
vation Army; 19 isolation and 47 other (special).! 


Summary statistics of the hospitals of the Dominion other than mental hospitals 
and homes for incurables, are presented for 1931 in Table 1, while the bed capacity 
of the hospitals in each province is given in Table 2, and detailed statistics of staff 
and patients, receipts and expenditures are shown by provinces in Table 3. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Hospitals in Canada, not including Mental Hospitals and 
Hospitals and Homes for Incurables, 1931. 


5 Item. ene total 
No No. No 

EMER IOBDILAIAS 3 oo Ss antares? ce teem a gat oe ge vr eae 454 347 801 
PLOURCADUCIUICS tise ccs 4.0 eolee hs SURE ote Petar eres trae are « ae 35,651 16,378 52,029 
CES Ae doeisce a Oe 505, 655 86,747 592, 402 
Collective stays of patients in days, (exclusive of infants born in 

ORD EC ARC Nye fh Sveudiave ove 4101s a.sbepoatn see cete (orator UES cresetia isla le/eneiaes 7,527,251 | 3,882,053 11,409,304 
Donte MOTOS AIS oc + osc «rere aa co fess Gee Pree Oe ogee. women Tae 23,941 3,624 27,565 


The total hospital receipts for 1931, of the hospitals included in the above table 
were $41,164,135, of which $33,616,574 was classified as maintenance receipts, 
including Government and municipal grants amounting to $14,204,810, patients’ 
fees amounting to $16,096,583 and receipts from other sources, $3,315,181. 


Expenditures for these hospitals, including those for maintenance and improve- 
ment, amounted to $44,691,305 in 1931, of which $34,198,010 was classified as 
expenditures for maintenance. These figures included salaries and wages $13,995,432, 
provisions $7,655,764, fuel, power, light and water $3,023,994, and other expendi- 
tures for maintenance $9,522,820. 


1A complete list of all hospitals in Canada giving name, location, type, bed accommodation, etc. will 
be found in the new Hospital Directory for Canada, 1932, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2.—Bed Capacities of Hospitals, by Provinces, not including Mental Hospitals 
and Hospitals and Homes for Incurables, 1931. 


General All 


Province. Public, Othér. Total. 
No No. No 

Prince Edwardlislandtcck .chtts ocapeiiedencse «cin toate ob toe 180 50 230 
NOV COCA oes ents Nets cect tetas nolo t leis arate chrete es tra tc atte ene oe isasty 1,066 2,401 
News Brinswicktechecre. nore claret Atos fae ee 1,302 600 1,902 
Qitebee hl. Fa So Ita terete Bare bin cited ee otereyetete a ares te eetlare ae 8,411 4,625 13,036 
CODCAT IO Be area rae ote olan ara: aes rs tee ce ees 11,445 5,821 17, 266 
a EW uh eo) of; hak ence Mae ire 9 A CORA EEE ae Ua Dai Sea OS EY eRe oe Be ey 2,262 1,106 3,368 
Saskatchewan sock. eet tee Ek SEE oe ee ee 2,911 1,088 3,999 
ALBEE. See en taps aE a ten ees ae hee 3,476 973 4,449 
British" Colum biatte, sees hte oe ten os ee Bad an oh RE a eA 4,230 1,049 5,279 
Northwest lerritories;and> YukOnen.«. ae cus toesanie ceteemaeune 99 

TT OC AIS es ihe Se Ee ie OS ee REEL amare 35,651 16,378 52,029 


3.—Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and 
Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931. 


. General : General 
Province and Item. Public. Province and Item. Public. 
No. No. 
Northwest Territories and Yukon. Prince Edward Island. 
Hospitals, byztypemreee. nonce eee 9) |Hospitals by type!. sa... 00 seen eeen 3 
raining schoolsy... ost cere esi tie = 1 hraining schools’. assis enece nee ee 3 
Sta fi— Sta ffi— 
Salaried physicians...;.....s0....... 3 | salaried physicians: +. manne tee 1 
HNCOLIICS Feira: bese sireactemine ce tins ~ PNCEMNES Seo cane ceis cee ee cere 1 
Attending doctors... -.1- ean smtue ces sile 3 Attending doctorsiccscestcec ee eee 38 
Graduate murses, c.f .6 60s censor oi 15°} “Graduate mursed, 555 c6 0. .s<cnceenriee 144 
Nurses Imstramning va. .cicclec ioc a siete - INurses:in training: -2,. ae eon 62 
Total, Personnels 2 <. \ acs Sues oh se 8 Total, Personnel ................... 117 
Hospitals with— Hospitals with— 
x-Ray Department: sa. eacem<c. «a - 2) s-Ray Department) .a.n0s.0. cease 3 
CliniealsMaboratorysecn.se ease eee 2 i Clinical Waboratoty sacs os toe eee 3 
Physical Therapy Department....... - || Physical Therapy Department....... 3 
Movement of Population— Movement of Population (during 1931)— 

(as at June Ist, 1931) Admitted durmgiyear=..: 5. esses 3, 067 
Admitted during VOR0 dara coer aon. 489 Teaive: births.cc..ccc am ein eee 322 
Livelbirths’ 230862. ee tie oe ee 29 || Total, Under Treatment (excl. in- 

Total Under Treatment (excl. in- fants born in hospital).............. 3, 153 
fants born in hospital).............. 489 || Discharges (incl. infants born in hos- 
Discharges— pital)iees. Soe. MAS ote 3,382 
(inel. infants born in hogpital)..... 486 Hoe Deaths retest <4 steeds ai, eer ee 115 
Deatheits. tats 4 ae eee hae. Ste eee 32 || Collective stay (hospital days) (excl. 
Collective stay (hospital days) (excl. infants born in hospital)............ 36, 773 
infants born in hospital).............. 15,089 || Days’ treatment to indigent patients?| (2) 2,945 
Receipts— Receipts (Maintenance)— 
Government and municipal grants.. $ 29,293 || Government and municipal grants.. $ 8,000 
Patients; fees & - eee ee ert ae, See $ 23, 402s Patients sleess.a. sm shi sissies $ 73,348 
Other" sources; csceeelc meet ee ee $ 127292 "Other sources... <.. cesses oe ete $ 15,351 
Total, Receipts...........,....... $ 65,047 || Total, Maintenance Receipts...... $ 96,699 
Disbursements— Disbursements (Maintenance)— 
Salanies eters sk. nese cree enietaeh ke $ 20; 03 8ellevSalaniesmetes tcp ant sentan a aeons $ 33,421 
PrOvisiONns ee, eee ee eee eee $ 15, 865 PLOVISIONS*a eee or ae re $ 27,569 
Fuel, light, power and water....... $ 8,271 Fuel, light, power and water....... $ 13,439 
AUfouner™. cs ee reset terete $ 65586") “AbPouher. =. wade oaee ooo eens $ 26,215 
Total, Expenditures.............. $ 51,660 || Total, Maintenance Expenditures $ 100, 644 
Gross Receipts aca.cson eee $ 103,531 
Gross Expenditures.;..........-5.- $ 104, 678 


1Also one tuberculosis hospital, opened in’ May 1931 and not reporting for that year. ?Figures in 
parentheses opposite days’ treatment to indigent patients indicate number of hospitals reporting under 
this item. No report. 
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3.—Hospitai Statistics, by Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and 
Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931—continued. 


Province and Item. beret 
No. 
Nova Scotia. 
Hospitals by type....... 22 
Training schools......... 13 
Staff— 
Salaried physicians.... 3 
ANGOIMOS ssi ticae ae 16 
Attending doctors..... 318 
Graduate nurses....... 115 
Nurses in training..... 274 
Totals, Personnel. ... 824 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department... 20 
Clinical Laboratory... 15 
Physical Therapy 
Department......... 4 
Movement of Population 
(During 1931)— 
Admitted during year. 19, 716 
Live births....... sane 1,248 
Totals, Under Treat- 
ment (excl. infants 
born in hospital).... 29,296 
Discharges (incl. in- 
fants born in hospi- 
EAD cee sack cece. 20,345 
BI GAGIS ios icia see so 0s 714 
Collective stay (hosp- 
ital days) excl. in- 
fants born in hospital) 276,327 
Days’ treatment to in- 
digent patients...... (9) 


Receipts (Maintenance)-: 
Government and muni- 
cipal grants........ $ 
Patients’ fees........ 
Other sources........ 


Totals,Maintenance 
Receipts.......... 


Disbursements (Main- 
tenance)— 

Salaries, etc......... 

PrOVISIONS. sss... 34s 


ACL ITS) cha, welt ahaa 
Totals,Maintenance 
Expenditures..... } 


Gross Receipts........ 
Gross, Expenditures.... $ 


General 
Private 
and 
Private: 
Matern- 
ity. 


1,290 


1,475 
57 


14,741 


4,933] (1) 211 


186,352 
446, 707 
187,825 


820, 884 


325, 554 
224,530 


91,602 
291,047 
932,733 


966 , 555 
1,027, 132 


57, 081 
6, 283 


63,36! 


15,789 
24,481 


7,547 
28,395 
76,212 


88, 132 
79,439 


1City Tuberculosis, Halifax, did not report. 


quarantine and immigration 2 (1 had no cases), marine 2 (no cases). 


Red 
Cross. 


i 


! 


J 


1,060 


1,740 
9 


uv 


13, 508 
(1)2, 487 


2,500 


32,501 


3,722 


38,723 


17,384 
11,017 


8,812 
17,707 
54,920 


40, 450 
54,919 


Tuber- 
culosis. 


204, 840 
54,034 
9,319 


263,193 


109, 163 
107, 338 


35,480 
40,895 
292,876 


275, 455 
402,704 


Tsola- 
tion.5 


Do- 
minion. 


2,599 


25765 


2,632 


59, 076 


1,030 


1,030 


144,961 
33, 778 


18,195 
16,424 
213,358 


1,030 
213,358 


Other. 


—— | — | | | | | 


14,546 
8, 855 
7,701 


31,102 


13, 087 
8,512 


2,737 
8,238 
32,574 


37,330 
32,574 


2Dominion hospitals include—pensions 1, military 1, 


days’ treatment to indigent patients indicate number of hospitals reporting under this item. 
only for two quarantine and immigration hospitals. Expenses for Dominion hospitals borne by Depart- 


ments of Dominion Government, 


5 No report. 


3 Figures in parentheses opposite 
4 Receipts 
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3.—Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and - 
Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931—continued. 


General 
General | and? | Rea | Salva} pup Isola- | D 
2 enera an e ‘ uber- sola- o- 
Province and Item. Public. Private | Cross Pave culosis. tion. |minion. Other. 
Matern- nen 
ity. 
No No No No No. No No No 
New Brunswick. 
Hospitals by type....... 16 4 12 1 23 o 44 = 
Training schools......... 13 - - 1 1 - - ~ 
Stafi—_ ; 
Salaried physicians. ... 7 - - - 7 - 9 - 
Inbernes Foss Ais us ob ore ms 7 - - - - - - ~ 
Attending doctors..... DAS 18 = 32 1G = - - 
Graduate nurses....... 95 9 - 5 33 - 9 - 
Nurses in training..... 363 - ~ 11 13 ~ - - 
Totals, Personnel.... 763 19 ~ 20 162 - 39 - 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department... 15 1 - - 2 - 1 ~ 
Clinical Laboratory... 14 - - - 2 - 2 - 
Physical Therapy De- 
Dartmenten. eee - 10 = - - 2 - 1 - 
Movement of Population 
(during 1931)— : 
Admitted during year. 14,899! 591 ~ 275 339 - 827 - 
Ihive binths...ac..<.«- 976 15 - 267 - - - - 
Totals, Under Treat- 
ment (excl. infants 
born in hospital)..... 15,591 595 - 275 669 - 907 - 
Discharges (incl. in- 

fants born in hogpi- 

LN DMO, Sk SO 15,201 574 - DOT 348 - 833 ~ 
HS) Ca tS ters ec ect Bota 644 21 - 10 53 - - - 
Collective stay (hospi- 

tal days) (excl. in- 

fants born in hospi- 

Ca laa Rerescre ns eons es 196,310 5, 567 = 3, 243 117,430 - S¥onD - 

Days’ treatment to 
indigent patients®....|(9) 11,161] (1) 156 —W) 231/() 1,853 - - -— 
Receipts (Maintenance)- 
Government and 
municipal grants... $ 210,897 = - 1,713] 310,916 “os - lt f= 
Patients’ fees........ $ 481,045 - -| 10,535 30, 636 = - - 
Other sources........ $ 58, 604 - - 8,112 18, 440 - - - 
Totals, Maintenance 

Receipts.......... $ 759,546 6 — | 15,360} 359,992 = - - 
Disbursements (Main- 

tenance)— 

Salaries, ete. ,......4 $ 246,813 6 - 4,816} 119,286 - | 52,752 - 
IProwasions..4..4.... 0 $ 165, 298 6 - eo) 92,412 - 13,470 - 
Fuel, light, power and 

VERCED. ee ee Ok ae $ 95,948 6 - 2,528 19, 826 - 3,546 - 

PAWotherin. core. $ 217,966 6 - 2,487 53,531 - 8,427 - 
Totals, Maintenance : 

Expenditures..... $ 125,625 6 ~ | 13,096) 285,055 - | 78,195 - 
Gross Receipts........ $ 816, 921 6 - | 15,496] 359,992 - = - 
Gross Expenditures.... $| 2,080,446 6 — | 14,018} 359,779 -— | 78,195 - 

1 Movement of population for 2 hospitals not included. 2 Destroyed by fire, November 1, 1931. No 
report. Fire destroyed 3 pavilions for patients Dec. 8, 1931. 4Dominion hospitals include: 1 pension, 
2 guarantine and immigration (1 had no cases), and 1 leper hospital. 5 Figures in parentheses opposite 
days’ treatment to indigent patients indicate the number of hospitals reporting under this item. 6 Winan- 


cial figures not available. 
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3.—Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and 
Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931—continued. 


Province and Item. 


Quebec. 
Hospitals by type..:.... 
Training schools........ 


Staffi— 

Salaried physicians. ... 
Intermesy 2. cde es 
Attending doctors... 
Graduate nurses..... 

Nurses in training..... 


Totals, Personnel.... 


Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department... 
Clinical Laboratory... 
Physical Therapy 
Department......... 


Movement of Population 
(during 1931)— 
Admitted during year. 


SPUAVOL DINGS Ss o5-. loc +: 


Totals, Under. Treat- 
ment (excl. infants 
born in hospital) .... 


Collective stay (hospi- 
tal days) (excl. in- 
fants born in hospi- 
tal) ‘ 

Days’ treatment to in- 
digent patients®...... 


Receipts (Maintenance)- 
Government and muni- 
cipal grants........ 
Patients’ fees........ 
Other sources........ 


PARES 


Totals, Maintenance 


Receipts.......... $ 
Disbursements (Mainten- 
ance)— 
Salaries, etc......... $ 
PLOVISIONSSs... 6.06 soo 
Fuel, light, power and 
WW BOR ele hls te oteiche $ 
PM o\ Flats). a eee $ 
Totals, Maintenance 
Expenditures..... $ 
Gross Receipts........ $ 


Gross Expenditures.... $ 


General 
Public. 


No. 


94,169 
¢, 490 


$6, 684 
95, 709 


4,914 


1,927,561 


(89) 192,220) (3) 


2,145,410 
2,460, 933 
1,170,612 


5,776,955 


1,422,802 
1,720,594 


367,537 
1,982,737 
5,493,670 


9,041,298 
9.204, 003 


Private . 
Matern- 
ity. 


No. 


43,461 
2,575 


500 
123, 0176 
84,191 


207, 708° 


l 


207, 708° 
216,529 


1 Three hospitals did not report. 


available, 
cases). 


16,727 


1, 467 
38, 294 
2,332 


42,093 


16, 028 
9, 634 


4,802 
13, 748 
44,212 


44,212 
44,212 


Tuber- 
culosis. 


No. 


349,868] 44,189 
4,935) (1) 


(3) 


523,173 
156, 186 
75,117 


754,476 


235,081 
191,412 


105, 296 
209, 668 
741, 45° 


854,711 
877, 646 


Tsola- 
tion. 


50 


135, 902 
3,389 
3, 867 


144, 158 


30, 802 
25, 842 


12,011 
40,542 
199,197 


144, 158 
109,107 


164, 693 


No. 


246, 652 


- |(5) 28,204 


286, 801 
83,541 


51,346 
67, 926 
489, 614 


491,390 


194, 569 
106, 687 
87,122 


388,378 


229,851 
83,925 


39,000 
157, 866 
519, 642 


798, 638 
795, 288 


2Movement of population and financial report of one hospital not 


3 Dominion hospitals include 1 pension, 2 military, 2 quarantine and immigration (1 had no 
4Includes: 2 industrial, 2 nervous diseases (1 did not report expenses) 1 cancer, 1 eye, ear, nose 


and throat (no financial report), 5 convalescent, 1 orthopedic, 4 pediatric (1 did not report on finances). 
5 Figures in parentheses opposite days’ treatment to indigent patients indicate number of hospitals reporting 


under this item. 


6 Three hospitals did not report patients’ fees. 
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Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931—continued. 


Province and Item. 


Ontario. 
Hospitals by type....... 
Training schools........ 


Staff— 
Salaried physicians... . 
UNLEINes-* oh cin. sto. 
Attending doctors..... 
Graduate nurses....... 


Totals, Personnel.... 


Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department... 
Clinical Laboratory... 
Physical Therapy De- 
PAllUMeNG 1. <ceiee 


Movement of Population 
(during 1931)— 
Admitted during year. 


Live birthiss. cscs 
Totals, Under Treat- 


ment (excl. infants 
born in hospital)... . 


Discharges (incl. in- 
fants born in hospit- 
OL) a2. ; ee... eee 

Deathe. VAN ..c sa on 


Collective stay (hospit- 
al days) (excel. infants 
born in hospital)..... 

Days’ treatment to in- 
digent patients‘...... 


Receipts (Maintenance)- 
Government and muni- 


cipal grants........ § 
Patients’ fees........ q 
Other sources........ q 
Totals, Maintenance 
Receipts.......... $ 
Disbursements (Mainten- 
ance)— 
Salaries, ete......)... $ 
Provisions os ae SD 
Fuel, light, power and 
WiALGL Aro is. enttace: $ 
mothers e eis. aoe $ 
Totals, Maintenance 
Expenditures..... $ 
Gross Receipts........ $ 
Gross Expenditures.... $ 


1 Dundas Isolation and Hopewell Smallpox, Ottawa, no cases. 
pensions, 5 military (2 no report), 1 Indian Affairs. 


3 industrial and 2 special. 


General 
Public. 


175,554 


22,311 


164, 915 


188, 392 
9,142 


2,259, 739 


(63) 51,970) (6) 


2,749, 007 
6,331, 157 
394, 107 


9,474,271 


3,134, 154 
1,548, 236 


638, 700 
2,193, 682 
7,514, 772 


10,616, 255 
8, 830, 713 


General 
Private 
and 
Private 
Matern- 
ity. 


Do- 
minion. 


EE 


Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and. 


Other. 


4,892 


5, 438 
104 


42,966 
780 


150, 4895 
21,870 


3, 136 


3,469 
130 


29,323 


38, 260 
86, 252 
40,530 


172,359} 165,042 


6 
22,705 


122, 627 


145,332) 216,948) 1,881,585 
179, 083 173, 208 234,106] 2,267,091 


4,460 
1, 958 


4,469 


6,460 
172 


54, 139 


32,383 
176, 838 
14,934 


224, 155 


88, 930 
53,325 


23,326 
51,367 


196,343! 145,332! 229,197 


number of hospitals reporting under this item. : ‘ : 
report other sources, 8 did not report total receipts and 8 did not report total expenditures. _ 
7 Brantford Isolation Hospital’s financial statistics included in Brantford 


in ‘‘All other expenditures’’. 


General Hospital report. 


8No financial report for 3 industrial and 1 special hospitals. 


Tuber- | Isola- 
culosis. tion. 
No. No. 
12 7 
1 2 
39 5 
11 5 
47 13 
75 Shi 
47 149 
1,135 196 
10 1 
10 2 
6 oe 
2,418] 1,746 
2 = 
4,643 2,811 
2071-2786 
429 83 
840,081] 73,634 


(5)2,536] (9) 33, 805} (2)32,644 


1,650,760) 259,155" 
263,504] 28,380 
32, 988 = 


1, 947,252) 287,535 


148, 247 
46,138 


21,159 
23,717 


740,711 
475, 067 


169,592 
496,215 
239, 261 


287,535 


1,976,884! 244,580 


bo Rew 


4,776 


70 


5, 711 


4,862 
111 


330, 684 


! 


589,177 


151, 327 

62,793 
123, 487 
926, 784 


929,214 


8, 893 


8,981 


7, 868 

703 

169, 767 
(1) 329 


269, 3898 
142, 759 
41,007 


453,155 


307,976 
116, 205 


51,371 
178,506 
654, 058 


575, 879 
660, 034 


2 Dominion hospitals include—2 


3 Includes: 2 pediatric, 1 orthopedic, 5 convalescent, 
4 Figures in parentheses opposite days’ treatment to indigent patients indicate 


5 Nine hospitals did not report patients’ fees, 30 did not 
6 Included 
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3.—Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and 
Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931—continued. 


General 
General | and” | Rea | Salva} pup Isola- | D 
: enera an e : uber- sola- 0- 
Province and Item. Public. Private | Cross. pene culosis. tion. | minion. Other. 
Matern- EmY, 
‘ ity. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba. 

Hospitals by type....... 28 2 5 1 1 2 31 32 
Training schools........ 15 - - 1 - 2 - 1 
Staff— 

Salaried physicians.... 29 2 - 3 6 3 17 4 

LOE oe Ree a Bete 57 - - 4 - - 1 8 

Attending doctors..... 747 9 - 14 - 11 14 85 

Graduate nurses....... 194 6 5 18 22; 29 19 19 

Nurses in training..... 704 - - 36 - 136 = 46 

Totals, Personnel.... 1,648 12 5 83 160 163 77 122 
Hospitals with— 

X-Ray Department... 22 1 - 1 1 1 2 2 

Clinical Laboratory... 12 J - 1 1 2 2 2 

Physical Therapy De- 

PALO. .2%. cits ee 7 - - = 1 - 2 2 
Movements of Population 
(during 1931)— 
Admitted during year. 42,786 614} 4,7243) 3,011 Ai Peis 1,514 2,793 
MAVGNDIEDNS 3.65 sie a)s ico 4,890 133 90 1,047 - 6 19 - 


Totals, Under Treat- 

ment (excl. infants 

born in hospital).... 43, 422 614 24; 3,011 558| 2,356} 1,851 2,883 
Discharges (incl. in- 

fants born in hospit- 

A AREY ace als vce 3 5 43,649 605 - 3,099 287| 2,079) 1,547 2,750 
1D Och NS, Aen a ee ra 1,459 13 - 3 3 19 57 
Collective stay (hos- 

pital days) (excl. in- 

fants born in hospit- 


AW Seer eee los Ae 549,215 5,862 - 42,693 100,570} 98,506) 54,120 47,860 
Days’ treatment to in- 
digent patients*...... (14) 14,498) (1) 30 -|() 172 -{/(1) 350 ~- |(2) 12,687 
Receipts (Maintenance)— 
Government and muni- 
cipal grants. ...... $ 813, 104 - 5,C0)| 31,556 231,552} 88,800 - 31,641 
Patients’ fees........ $ 802, 486 9,794 - 45,506 33,218} 17,866 - 11,902 
Other sources........ $ 111, 788 262 (AD 7,148 - 798 - 72,060 
Totals, Maintenance 
Receipts.......... -$| 1,727,373 10,056) 5,735) 84,210) 264,770) 107,464 - 115, 603 
eens (Mainten- 
ance)— 
Salaries, etc......... $ 777,619 6,189 8,006} 29,859 110,590} 114,247] 85,392 83, 500 
IPTOVISIONS: , jaes)<!o0' $ 282,766 3,037 - 26, 894 59,110} 58,018] 28,562 27,066 
Fuel, light, power and 
WiLOT eos NIS x aielss $ 170,377 1,093 - 11,199 24,391] 53,917 9,135 15,975 
JUN Co ol oYc1 RE ee ae $ 404,340 3,956 1,226) 46,134 89,421} 71,620) 42,279 69, 529 


Totals, Maintenance 
Expenditures..... $| 1,635,102 14,275} 9,232} 114,086] 283,512) 292,802) 165,368) 196,070 


Gross Receipts........ $} 1,860,525 11,480} 7,060) 89,819} 422,773) 107,964 - 166,179 
Gross Expenditures.... $} 1,888,935 14,275] 9,232) 114,086) 393,405) 397,970) 167,632) 200,467 


1Dominion hospitals include: 1 pension, 1 military, and 1 Indian Affairs. Includes 1 pediatric, 1 
orthopaedic, and 1 convalescent. ’Nursing stations only. Figures give number attended... 4Figures in 
parentheses opposite days’ treatment to indigent patients indicate number of hospitals reporting under this 
item. 
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3.—Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and 
Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931—continued. 


General 
General | ond | Rea | Salva-| pup Isola. | D 
: enera. an e Wi uber- sola- o- 
Province and Item. Public. Private | Cross. jee culosis. tion, |minion. Other. 
Matern- y- 
ity. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan. 
Hospitals by type....... 621 362 12 1 3 - 13 24 
Training schools......... 16 - - - - - - - 
Staff— a 
Salaried physicians... . il ~ - - 138 - 1 1 
Intermes..0 eck eb oo 16 - - - 4 - - - 
Attending doctors..... 568 55 15 5 16 - - 54 
Graduate nurses....... 315 36 21 4 48 ~ 3 22 
Nurses in training..... 604 - - - - - - - 
Totals, Personnel.... 1,754 76 31 6 337 - 8 75 
Hospitals with— : 
X-Ray Department... 46 4 ~ ~ 3 - i! = 
Clinical Laboratory... 34 1 - - 3 - 1 ~ 
Physical Therapy De- 
DALiM Cia. . eer & 15 1 - - 3 - 1 = 
Movement of Population 

(during 1931)— 

Admitted during year. 44,815 1, 292° 1,345 148 4,735 - 118 309 
Erve births... con sens « 5,799 410 497 92 6 - 30 75 
Totals, Under Treat- 3 

ment (excl. infants 

born in hospital).... 45,313 1,306) 1,354 179 5,585 - 138 309 
Discharges (incl. in- 

fants born in hospit- 

Ey ice We hye ae oe 48,181 1,748 | 1,813 276 4,798 & 136 352 
ID eaths: oben tie. Mere 2,424 38 if 1 142 - 

Collective stay (hos- 

pital days) (excl. in- 

fants born in hospit- 

CT Rea «Cla 1 ae 602, 800 12,811) 18,629) 18,018) 293,485 - 7, 843 10,939 
Days’ treatment to in- 

digent patients®...... (24) 22,144] (7) 305 ~ - - - c= = 

Receipts (Maintenance)- 
Government and muni- 

Cipal.grants........ $ 597,490 - 15,973 - 293,379 - - 6,060 
Patients’ fees........ $ 965,332 20,0717} 16,230 ~ 18,465 - - 1,343 
Other sources....... $ 320,480 1,246 1,378 - 1,924 - - 2,416 
Totals, Maintenance 

Receipts.......... $} 1,883,302 21,317) 33,581 8 313,768 - - 9,819 

Disbursements (Main- 

tenance)— ; 
Salaries, etc......... $ 692, 671 -—| 25,777 ~ 288,775 ~ 3,861 8,078 
IPrewislonse...Ae + ee $ 358, 311 ~ - - 143,978 = 2,989 2,745 
Fuel, light, power and 

WALCORE Saree etcns be rete Poy) HAM - - - 77, 689 - 486 1, 659 
Alltothier nto... cs: $ 471, 269 13, 218 ~ 267,971 - 2,181 3,946 
Totals, Maintenance 

Expenditures..... $} «61, 744, 672 - | 38,995 8 778,413 - 9,517 16,428 

Gross Receipts Eas Sa $ Does 215197. 834581 8 313, 768 - - 20, 767 
Gross Expenditures.... $| 2,463,109 23,760) 38,995 8 778,413 - 12, 923 16, 428 

__ 1$t.Joseph’s Hospital, Prelate. Sask., closed April, 1932. No report. 2One general private hospital 
did net report. ’Department of Indian Affairs hospital. 40One maternity and 2 pediatric. _ Two 
general private hospitals did not report movement of population. 6¥’jgures in parentheses opposite days’ 


treatment to indigent patients indicate number of hospitals reporting under this item. 7Fourteen hospitals 
did not report patients’ fees, 15 did not report total receipts and 19 did not report total expenditures. 
8No report of financial standing. 
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3.—Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and 
Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931—continued. 


Province and Item. 


General 
Public. 


Private 
Matern- 
ity. 


Alberta. 
Hospitals by type....... 
Training schools......... 


Staffi— 
Salaried physicians.... 
TN GOCETMIOS SLE oc e wiste one: sre 
Attending doctors..... 
Graduate nurses....... 
Nurses in training..... 


Totals, Personnel..... 


Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department... 
Clinical Laboratory... 
Physical Therapy De- 
PT GIVEN... <5 rales eke lars 


Movement of Popula- 
tion (during 1931)— 
Admitted during year. 
VERDITEAS 5 ss.ocis0'> 


Totals, Under Treat- 

. ment (excl- infants 
born in hospital)..... 
Discharges (incl. in- 
fants born in hospit- 


Collective stay (hos- 
pital days) (excl. in- 
fants born in hospit- 
DI At a oe 

Days’ treatment to in- 
digent patients®...... 


Receipts (Maintenance)- 
Government and muni- 
cipal grants....... 
Patients’ fees........ 


PHA 


Totals, Maintenance ; 


Receipts.......... 3 
Disbursements (Main- 
tenance)— 
Salaries, ete: ........ $ 
Provisiongic..3:..... $ 
Fuel, light, power and 
RALLCD Spm. PE a <b v0 $ 
Allother zee 2:5 .6< $ 
Totals, Maintenance 
Expenditures..... $ 
Gross Receipts........ $ 
Gross Expenditures.... $ 


725, 040 


(42) 41,216 


1,013,468 
1,173,776 
260, 788 


%, 448, 032 


984 , 067 
491,193 


212,527 
617,671 
2,305, 458 


2,524,308 
3,039,716 


305 
12,8207 
352 


13,4777 


11,4837 
6, 6847 


4,939? 
5,011? 
28,1177 


26,5197 
28, 8377 


! 


{ 


14,470 
(2)9,791 


Tis 293 


12, 680}. 


6,668 


26, 641 


10,914 
6,432 


2,109 
7,799 
27,204 


26,641 
28, 454 


1F ive hospitals no report. 


cludes 1 pension, 4 Indian Affairs. 


hosp'tal did not, report movement of population or financial standing. 


2One no cases, | included in report of Royal Alexandra, Edmonton. 


4Includes 1 orthopzedie, 1 industrial, 1 convalescent. 


Tuber- | Isola- Do- 
culosis. tion. |minion.} Others. 
No. No. No. No. 

1 52 53 34 

a 1 = af 
4 1 12 5 

3 ee, -= = 
~ 112 - 6 
19 5 18 re 
- 7 ~ 1 
107 16 72 15 
1 - 1 1 
] 1 2 iL 
- - 3 1 
203 151 2,563 955 

ed ze 71 . 
203 171) 2,701 124 
165 162 2,591 71 
36 4 44 2 
74,728) 38,972] 57,488 11,599 
83,751 1,918 - 10,207 
5,243 663 - 1,343 
- = - 6,946 
88,994; 2,581 - 18,496 
129,435} 21,923) 78,918 10,198 
44,799 4,691) 22,397 3,136 
10,328} 2,043 9,108 i Pes brig 
2,496 8,238] 11,079 5,282 
187,058} 36,895) 121,502 19,733 
120,121 2,581 - 18,496 
187,058} 36,895) 124,949 19,733 
3TIn- 
5Industrial 
6Figures in parentheses opposite 
7Twenty- 


days’ treatment to indigent patients, indicate the number of hospitals reporting under this item. 
one hospitals did not report patients’ fees, 5 did not report expenditures, 1 reported total receipts only’. 
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3.—Hospital Statistics, by. Provinces, with Movement of Hospital Population and - 
Financial Statistics, calendar year 1931—concluded. 


Province and Item. 


British Columbia. 
Hospitals by type....... 
Training schools......... 


Staffi— 
Salaried physicians.... 
WNGCINCS Mens eee ees 
Attending doctors..... 
Graduate nurses....... 


Totals, Personnel.... 


Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department... 
Clinical Laboratory. .. 
Physical Therapy De- 
PALCMENG AA ass > sie. 


Movement of Population 
(during 1931)— 

Admitted during year. 

Miveibirthsseseckeee: 


Totals, Under Treat- 
ment (excl. infants 
born in hospitals)... . 

Discharges (incl. in- 
fants born in hospit- 


Collective stay (hos- 
pital days) (excel. in- 
fants born in hospit- 
als) 

Days’ treatment to in- 
digent patients’...... 


Receipts (Maintenance)- 
Government and muni- 
cipal grants........ $ 
Patients’ fees........ $ 
Other sources....... $ 


Totals, Maintenance 
Receipts.......... $ 
Disbursements (Mainten- 
ance)— 
Salaries, etc......... $ 
Provisions»...<)... $ 
Fuel, light, power and 
Water: Soest oh: $ 
Aulvothter sa. 5 yaks ee $ 
Totals, Maintenance 
Expenditures..... $ 
Gross Receipts........ $ 


Gross Exxpenditures.... $ 


General 
Public. 


57,289 
5,978 


57,973 


59,351 
2,530 


943, 687 


1, 623, 263 
1,540, 763 
196,230 


3,360, 256 


1, 782,543 
682,794 


253 , 285 
883, 280 
3, 601, 902 


4,113,857 
4,450, 149 


1Three hospitals did not report. 


‘Includes 1 pension, 1 military, 1 quarantine and immigration, 1 leper. 
6One private maternity did not report movement of population. 


valescent (1 no report.) 


Tuber- 
culosis. 


Tsola- 
tion. 


Do- 
munion, 


Other. 


1,189 
66 


19, 480 


(25) 30,300/(4) 7,696 


8 


34,5338 
18, 7868 


53,3198 


25, 58008 
14,9548 


4, 8838 
8, 8178 
54, 2348 


53,3198 
56, 0688 


4,996 


4,404 
2,452 


2,627 
1,782 
11,265 


9,330 
13,765 


11,621 


- 


41, 808 
1,271 


43,079 


21,484 
11,507 


6, 207 
12, 483 
51, 681 


‘46,974 
66,402 


120, 654 


(1)2,786|(1) 7,539 


348, 642 
3, 863 


352,595 


147, 698 
74, 788 


49,114 
41,614 
313,214 


353, 505 
353, 505 


2One general private hospital did not report. 


52,778 


1, 805° 


1,805 


163, 116 
28,614 


17,725 
24,304 
2335759 


1,805 
235,177 


367 


179 
18 


37,867 


(9) 9,283 


27,218 
38,011 
9,749 


74,978 


34,581 
17,311 


4,776 
25,918 
82,586 


96, 403 
81,593 


3Closed during 1931. 
Includes 2 orthopedic, 7 con- 
7Figures in 


parentheses opposite days’ treatment to indigent patients indicate number of hospitals reporting under this 
9Receipts from quarantine and immigration 


item. 
hospital. 


8Three hospitals did not report financial standing. 
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Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments as here reported 
include those institutions where medical or surgical treatment may be obtained 
either gratuitously or for a nominal fee, but which do not receive resident patients. 

Out-patient departments, or clinics, are operated independently or in con- 
nection with a hospital, medical college, university or other institution. The 
dispensary or clinic in connection with a hospital is generally the out-patient depart- 
ment of the hospital, and treats patients who do not occupy beds in the hospital. 
Sometimes, however, the out-patient department is kept distinct from the hospital 
and is a separate institution with its own staff, etc. The extension of out-patient 
services to patients of modest means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It 
may replace admission to a hospital, or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial 
hospitalization. As a general rule, out-patient departments are subsidized from 
the funds of the general hospital and separate records are not kept. Until a uni- 
form system of accounting is adopted, it is not possible to give the average cost 
per patient. 


4. Out-Patient Departments in connection with Hospitals, together with Patients 
Treated, calendar year 1931. 


Non of Numbers of Patients Treated in Number of 
Hospitals Out-Patient Departments. Treatments 

: with Out- ae 

Province. Pationt Uae 

2 Depart- Pay. Free Total Depart- 

ments ents 

INFONU AES COUEDeG Ao cies ens) ern eusaiia oo wre eferee's, a 141 3,168 38,309 21,092 
INI OVPESTUNSWAC Cac csc vases s ones s wile 11 1,357 1,183 8,0081 5,140 
MIO MPe at erate! acs, «i156. e ore cs-o.c\eheraye’ ayes ee 48 167,845 224,022 414,3742 869,042 
ONntATIO“; sc400+00.¢ Ee ete FERRY EI BE Fe dN 40 19,300 127,167 146, 467 479,550 
VEruatie lo REE Ht eyst. a,c c sri us) oo Se bieore onetteres 18 2,681 61,984 64,665 137,355 
RS PSEC EC AGIWIAN EAS cic and'o.c visser « sie ajpiwieneiocn.o-8 17 1,124 2,684 3, 808 8,914 
BAAS CMOS opine ics oikca Sich eitin weet eda 25 3,023 16,447 21, 6883 45,610 
UST 8s 0 Ee rn 25 6, 156 38,737 44,893 53, 769 
CORTDRG hoe tags van Pi sm is Ra 1914 201,627 475,392 707,2125| 1,620,472 


WIncluding 5,468 patients not classified. 

2Including 22,507 patients not classified. 

3Including 2,218 patients not classified. : : j 

4 Two out-patient departments in Nova Scotia, 7 in Quebec, 5 in Ontario, 2 in Manitoba, 6 in Saskat- 
chewan, 4 in Alberta and 5 in British Columbia kept no records of patients. 

5See footnotes 1, 2 and 38. 


Subsection 2.—Mental Hospitals. 


Census statistics regarding number of insane and feeble-minded in Canada 
were first made in connection with the decennial census of 1871, and general data 
were collected under the heading: “‘people of unsound mind’”’. The census of 1911 
gave the number of insane and ‘‘idiotic’”’ persons in Canada as 13,355, and a yearly 
report for that year showed 9,671 patients in mental institutions. In 1921 figures 
concerning the number of patients in mental hospitals gave the number of insane as 
21,516. . Very little reliance can be placed on the figures before 1921, as the infor- 
mation was collected for patients in provincial mental hospitals only, and did not 
include a large number of insane and feeble-minded in other institutions. 

The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada was made a special feature of the 
decennial census of 1931, seven special schedules being used in the survey. Special 
features of the census were: separate classification of first admissions from re-admis- 
sions; classification of resident patients with particular reference to mentai diagnosis; 
collection of data re ex-service men; urban and rural data; paroles; administrative 
personnel; values and acreages of hospital plants, etc. 
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The total number of institutions caring for the insane in 1932 was 59, including. 
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34 public hospitals for the insane, 4 private hospitals for the insane, 5 public hos- 
pitals for the feeble-minded, 10 county asylums, 3 private institutions for children 
of retarded mental development and 3 psychiatric hospitals for the insane. 


Of the above 59 institutions, 56 reported as to staff and patients, and 53 re- 


garding their finances. 
provinces in Table 5, and statistics of 
Table 6. 


Statistics of capacity, staff and finances are presented by 


the movement of patient population in 


5.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff and Finances of Mental Institutions in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1932. 


Item. 


Numbers ofinstitutionsh.8. 2h tie ate che been 
Normal Canaciiess: 2). fs. 06 kk Sie errata: Me 


Staff— 
Hoctors—Hull“timetererccs eee ee 
oe Par ttiie Pcs. pear ee * ay Meee eee 


Totals: Stall ci eee ee eee 
Institutions reporting financial standing......... 
Receipts— 

Government and municipal grants............. $ 
Ae Mees ronan ayineap a blelus rem. vem ea oi teeters $ 
Received from other sources................+3 $ 
Totals, Receipts..................... $ 

Expenditures— 
4 LACS aint taeeacneat Moma ate ees a Gt teen emer: $ 
FE TOVISIOUS ae ak: sc. oases eI, RES ae ie $ 
All other expenditures for maintenance........ $ 
Total expenditures for maintenance........ $ 
New buildings and improvements............. $ 
Expenditure for other purposes................ $ 
Totals, Expenditures................ $ 

Item. 


INumibernssohinstitutions!: . 4. 2s ee eee 
Normal Capacities:<< oc. acto too ce eee ae 
Stafi— 
Doctors—Full GTO EEE. IRL. PEE Ae 
MPa tot tin Owes a ee nae oles k she. 
Graduateinurses) #.. aoe oe eee 
Othennursess. ek 3... Sierras Peet ee: 
RotalshtStailccccsnie Soe pens eee 
Number of institutions reporting financial standing. 


Receipts— 
Government and municipal grants............. $ 
Fees from paying patients....................- $ 
Received from other sources.............+...- $ 
Totals, Receipts..................... $ 
Expenditures— 
Sal arigaeeemeawe ae. cer a es Mee tem eee $ 
ProwisiOnsdsritipteaaes pene Heke « Lae tee Oe $ 
All other expenditures for maintenance........ $ 
Total expenditures for maintenance... .$ 
New buildings and improvements............. $ 
Expenditures for other purposes............... $ 
Totals, Expenditures................ $ 


Prince New 
Edward eee Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. ‘ wick. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1 17} 9 16 
300 1,951 900 8,875 Goon 
1 4 2 55 110 
~ 16 ] 16 13 
7 27 45 167 281 
9 50 - 711 572 
58 321 84 1, 609 2, 134 
1 17 1 2 142 
78,695 459,541 177,382] 1,648,946] 3,115,367 
3,210 20, 223 30, We 363,056} 1,020,570 
1,070 3,791 458,391 540, 369 
82,975 483, 555 2075758 25470,3932| 4,676,3062 
- 189, 050 53, 067 526,978] 2,280, 682 
- 122,279 61,847 460,381 633, 594 
82,975 150, 832 92, 845 766,459} 1,685,514 
82,975 462,161 207,759] 1,753,818) 4,599,790 
- 12,847 - 444,569 = 
- 6,341 - 263,677 3,543 
82,975; 481,349} 207,759] 2,462,0642| 4,603,333 
Sas- British 
Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
wan bia 
No. No. No. No. No. 
31 4 56! 
Pa Rip 2,450 1,875 2,685 32,910 
15 8 10 12 207 
- - - 2 48 
54 fa 29 25 588 
107 92 72 113 Lit 
526 403 344 526 6, 605 
3 2 3 4 532 
754, 352 707, 407 797,635] 1,381,396} 9,120,721 
63, 296 99,480 103,317 178,520] 1,881,852 
QUO he 41,710 61,453 404} 1,128,462 
838, 725 848,597 962,405) 1,560,326) 12,131,0352 
386, 668 386,397 496,221 452,808] 4,771,871 
182,870 148, 627 99,999 260,809} 1,970,406 
244 ,923 266,994 233, 328 317,990} 3,841, 860 
814,461 802,018 829,548] 1,031, 607/10, 584, 137 
7,309 46,579 131,811 _ 520, 992 1,146,197 
17,955 - 2,394 293,910 
839,725| 848,f97) 963,753] 1,552, 599 12,04?,1542 


1Halifax City Home, Halifax, N.S., and Manitoba Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg, Man., did not 


furnish reports. 


?The Ste. Anne’s Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., The Ontario Hospital, Guelph, Ont., and the 
Westminster Psychopathic Hospital, London, Ont., could not furnish separate financial reports. 
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6.— Movement of Patient Population in Mental Hospitals of Canada, by Provinces. 


1932. 
Prince New 
Item. Edward abet * Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. sh ar wick. 
y No, No. No. No. No. 
PHS UNITIONA TOPOL TING IN. j..,.5.6 0s a) debts oa ee eee Bie « 1 17 Z 9 16 
POPUL CADACITICS 5% ookiis <a ivdewcccels ccalaa eae aeeun 300 1,951 900 8,875 11, 661 
Patients at Jan. 1— 
SAAR REO Loe oe kee RCo eS TO eee ae RRR OTe ate | eal 242 1,052) 766 7,508 9,582 
Mental deficients (without psychosis).......... 8 258 81 2,225 1,814 
Epileptics (without psychosis)................. ~ - - 139 224 
Mcrodetng tre Mle 2 Gr vcas seorcta tee setereteac ons 250 1,590 847 9,872 11,620 
ADMISSIONS:— 
First admissions: 
PR SORON het eta tes coe ae ce ect a ER 4] 273 121 1,666 2,663 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 4 30 14 402 359 
Epileptics (without psychosis).............. - - - |. 26 65 
WNOUale taser bh ons. GMa urea tae cabs 45 303 135 2,094 3, 087 
Readmissions: ] 
RHEIN We ER CE Ecccatlenc ncckuinne are area ole te vies oN, Aa 45 378 635 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 1 ~ 31 30 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. = - - 1 4 
PAR st REPRE hy cee Oe SR ee ei Dee 44 nats) 45 410 669 
Transfers: 
TRS ETC. Weboe Tienatl costa cc eaera arava Cet ora ERC: - 23 - 36 303 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... - - ~ 51 47 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - - 1 8 
MEO UALS oo he aie ee RN ee ee Od ci ee - 23 - 88 358 
Totals, Adnrissions: 
TLVEE TASC eet ee ens Seen. os Sahil BERS rg 78 410 166 2,080 3,601 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 11 3l 14 484 436 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - - 28 ite 
Grand Totals. ....gca sod sere ces 89 441 180 25092 4,114 
SEPARATIONS— 
Discharges: 
HONS STINS | eat ae eae ee ee aes cae Soe oer 43 325 60 1,004 2,249 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 5 8 1 49 77 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - - 6 eB 
Roy teal sper ste et 3 cic NER i ep re ee 48 333 61 1,059 2,349 
Transfers: 
BRANES he REPENS ls, BHR owed a aye Oe eae wlapes = 14 - 28 302 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... - 0) - 60 26 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. at - - - - 
UST Sia re Me OT Seo gan he genes A eh ~ 23 - 88 358 
Deaths: f 
THANE IS: ae ee i a CO 20 105 63 646 745 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 2 10 6 78 60 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - ~ - 4 23 
Br ects Mea tee pe erie Co Meand atiaie « hepanuessemtaee see 29 115 69 728 828 
Totals, Separations: 
FUTISPEIT ST cera Oey aa ema. erage I cL 70 444 123 1,678 3,326 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... ii PA 7 187 163 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - - 10 46 
CrP AITG DOCS ce hc nts eee 77 471 130 1,875 3,53) 
Parents at Dec. 31:— 
WO... Sari lag idea eel agipslataeiels 250 1,298 809 7,910 9,857 
Mental deficients (without psychosis).......... 12 262 ' 88 2,522 2,087 
Epileptics (without psychosis)................. - - - 157 255 
Mota lise Patients, 9. 1... aeise0 of veins eae 262 1,560 897 10,589 12,199 


1The Halifax City Home, Halifax, N.S., and’ the Manitoba Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg, Man., 
did not furnish reports, 
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6.—Movement of Patient Population in Mental Hospitals of Canada, by Provinces, 
1932—concluded. 
Sas- British 
Item. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
wan. bia. 
No. No. No. No No. 
Institutions Tepor tinge an ks cto aaesnerte ot. Aas 31 2 3 4 561 
Normal capacities 4m 4. Aen soa tite fda kee 2,217 2,450 1,875 2, 685 32,910 
Patients at Jan. 1: 
INSHNO Me ecias tat Soe Rare 5 ae 1,850 1,940 1,476 2,397 27,093 
Mental deficients (without psychosis).......... 435 425 238 376 5, 860 
Epilepties (without psychosis)...............-- _ - 43 - 406 
Rotalss Batientseen..aseee -. Wasee soe ee 2,285 23300 Lion Dildo 33,309 
ADMISSIONS:— 
First admissions: 
AG ee ee eae ne Or. ee eee See 153 428 381 498 6, 224 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 56 32 42 51 988 
Epileptics (without psychosis)........... an - - 2 = 93 
TRO REISE Sates che ca oe eee 209 460 425 549 7,307 
Readmissions: 
TRSAN ELE ot etree chaeyonrste rer es mere en 193 160 91 137 1,790 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 3 6 4 9 91 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - ~ - 5 
TRO TASH ee iiay cca lene cos a eae Bee 196 166 95 146 1,886 
Transfers: 
UNBAN Oe cee ole Oe ee arene es - 117 - 479 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)....... 1 - 10 - 109 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - - - 9 
PROLAISenk. Perce ood cc tometer mam aor ar 1| - 127 - 597 
Totals, Admissions: 
Tnsaneseete; Meee s\cc ik he wala wecioe eak akoone 346 588 589 635 8,493 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 60 38 56 60 1,190 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. _ - 2) - 107 
Grand ‘Dotalssiqicceee tec des cet 4061 626 647 695 9,790! 
SEPARATIONS:— 
Discharges: 
UB atebyaVeye Ayaan sg cory Ba 6.0 RNR DORRCR ET eae ier 119 266 296 348 4,710 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 21 12 18 17 208 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. ~ - 1 = 30 
OLAS. Raves ha Era Re oe 140 278 315 365 4,948 
Transfers: 
TNSANO se ooh. heee aes ee ROR ataanion® - - 120 - 494 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... il - 6 - 112 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - 1 - 1 
Totals..fs.1% MOG Ani TS RO ie et. 1 - 127 - 597 
eaths: 
THGATO Meet ate ee ee eee on 121 139 68 176 2,090 - 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 12 13 7 16 204 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - 2 4 - 31 
K! RO oP rfl Mes See ia ac SAO, ar Urey en: eee en ise 15 79 192 E320 
Totals, Separations: 
THSANG he amok: hehe has k SAORI Peete 240 405 484 524 7,294 
Mental deficients (without psychosis)...... 34 25 31 33 514 
Epileptics (without psychosis)............. - - 6 ~ 62 
Grand: Totals. .5 cas eee ee 2741 430 521 557 7537021 
Patients at Dec. 31:— : 
Insane A oe ee eee cam nay eee eh mir ee 1,956 Datos 1,581 2,508 28, 292 
Mental deficients (without psychosis).......... 461 438 263 403 6,536 
Epileptics (without psychosis)................. - - 39 - 451 
TRObAls; eavlenUs at mem at oie ees eee 2,417 2,561 1,883 2,911 35,279 


-1The Halifax City Home, Halifax, N.S., and the Manitoba Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg, Man., 
did not report. 


Subsection 3.—Child-Caring Institutions, Refuges for Adults, Homes for 
Incurables, etc.! 


Although homes for incurables supply maintenance, nursing, medical and 
surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable diseases, the nature of 
the services given is such as to call for a special tabulation. Many hospitals for 
incurables care not only for those suffering from incurable diseases but also for the 
aged and indigent, and some even take care of orphans of both sexes. 


1For census material on child-caring institutions, day nurseries and refuges for adults, see 1932 Year 
Book, pp. 893-895. 
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In the case of general hospitals the service given both on economic and humani- 
-tarian grounds is to restore the patient to working efficiency in the community as 
soon as possible. The hospital or home for incurables looks after the patient whose 
affliction is of a more or less permanent nature incapacitating him from any possi- 
bility of earning a living. The movement of population is necessarily slow, dis- 
charges being generally due to death. The class of care given differs from that 
given in general hospitals, owing to the fact that the inmates tend to become insti- 
tutionalized and need the care of a physician less frequently. 

Summarized statistics of the 19 homes and hospitals for incurables reporting 
for 1931 will be found in Table 7. 


7._Summary Statistics of Homes and Hospitals for Incurables, 1931. 


Norre.—Besides these hospitals and homes which are strictly for incurables there are thirteen insti- 
es in the province of Quebec which, although not hospitals for incurables, undertake the care of 
them, 


New Sas- British 
Item. Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. | katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
wick. wan. bia. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Numbers of institutions...... 1 6 6} 2 3 1 _19 
‘Bedicapaciies..2 6... cee ek 30 986 826 156 155 180 2,338 
STAFF: 
Salaried physicians....... - 7 5 1 - 1 14 
Graduate nurses.......... 1 4 57 2 - 4 68 
Total personnel. . 12 541 360 32 19 40 1,004 
Averages, patients per ‘day .. 34 PA 742 152 131 177 Phys 
Admitted GunmewiOB Ta: Fie. 8 365 322 43 63 65 866 
Totals under treatment during 
Heise eee ne eran wen ke 34 888 1,047 195 198 245 2,607 
Numbers discharged during 
ULC eee eee See 1 254 92 19 36 26 428 
Deaths during’1931 .......... 8 102 215 25 26 45 421 
Carre days’ stay during 
i CO OR o e e e aeee 12,410 260,676 270,454 54, 926 45,759 64, 672 708, 897 
Patients paying wholly for 
maintenance... 2.:.....5.2 11 265 249 34 8 14 581 
Patients paying part main- 
EORGNCO eee st ie0h so aes 9 117 148 16 6 10 306 
Patients who received free 
eare but were paid for by 
provincial, municipal and 
Onuerrvungs. aio. s No ee - S25 616 99 176 155 ibeeiv gil 
Indigent patients not recog- 
nized by any municipality . 14 181 34 46 8 66 349 
REcEIPTS— 
Government grants and 
public maintenance re- : 
LEWES eRe Sree ears ares $ 500 32,394 | 463,489 48, 763 30,330 7,997 583,473 
Received from paying 
(SEG Che ae ne $ 6, 983 61,548 | 106,556 4,320 11,343 63,583 254,333 
Received from all other 
BEREOOS Tce Ohh tn ots ee $ 11,117 71, 842 56,079 - 3,563 15,399 158, 000 


Totals, Receipts $ 18,600 165, 784 626,124! 53, 083 45,236 86,979 995,806 

IE. xpENDITURES— 
Salaries and wages........ $ 5,976 32,487 196, 876 16, 233 13, 846 43,705 309, 122 
Provisions (food). . $ 3,980 49, 589 104,588 15; 13 14,615 23,600 211,485 
Fuel, power, light and water$ 2,110 22,405 41,553 3, 895 3,393 5,343 78,699 
All other expenditures..... $ eo 104, 948 202,099 8,328 12,199 16, 208 346, 509 
Totals, Expendi- . 

BUTes hoes. $ 14,797 209, 424 545, 1161 43,569 44,053 88,856 945,815 


1St. Peter’s Infirmary, Hamilton, was incorporated as a home for incurables in November, 1931. 
It is not included in this report. 


\ 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTIGS.' 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—The system under which justice 
is administered in a State is never rigid. This is neither expedient nor indeed 
possible. The judicial system must grow and adapt itself to the requirements of 
the people, and the exact limits of the powers of the Dominion and provincial 
legislative bodies have required and will still require added definition by the courts. 


The exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to 
criminal law throughout the Dominion. This law is based on the common law of 
England, built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and 
later of principles enunciated by generations of judges and introduced into Canada, 
as regards criminal law, by Royal Proclamation, 1763. 


The judical systems of the provinces as they exist to-day are based upon. 
the British North America Act of 1867. Section 91 provides that ‘‘the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to...the criminal 
law, except the constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the 
procedure in criminal matters’. In each province (sec. 92, ss. 14), the Legislature 
may exclusively make laws in relation to “the administration of justice in the 
province, including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial 
courts, both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction and including procedure in civil 
matters in those courts”. The Parliament of Canada, may however, (Sec. 101) 
establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 


It is frequently difficult to distinguish between “Law” and ‘“Procedure’’. 
Procedure may be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts, 
but in a wider sense it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising 
out of any given set of facts. 7 


The mass of Statutes resulting from the fact that, prior to Confederation, each 
province had its own criminal jurisprudence, caused great and increasing inconven- 
ience. This led to the adoption of various consolidation Acts, the chief of which 
are the Criminal Law and Amendment Acts of 1869 and the Criminal Procedure 
Act of 1886. These Acts dealt exhaustively with procedure in respect of indictable 
and non-indictable offences, jurisdiction of justices of the peace, juvenile offenders, 
speedy trials, criminal law, schedules and forms, etc. 


In the meantime various efforts had been made in England for the reduction 
of the criminal law of that country into the form of a code, culminating in a draft 
code, submitted to the Imperial House of Commons in 1880. The question then 
arose as to the desirability of codifying the Canadian law. Objections were raised 
that codification would arrest the development of the law and its gradual adaptation 
to the habits and wants of the community, and would substitute a fixed, inelastic 
system for one which possessed the power of adjustment to circumstances. But 
the advantages of a codification of the law of crimes were finally so manifest that 
a Bill founded on the English draft code of 1880, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, 


__) Revised by H. M. Boyd, Acting Chief Statistician on Criminal Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. The fifty-fifth Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, for the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1931, is obtainable on application, from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian Criminal Law, and on the Canadian statutory 
law, and introduced by the then Minister of Justice, Sir John Thompson, passed 
both Houses and became law July 1, 1893. 


Crimes were formerly divided into two main classes: felonies, and misdemean- 
ours. A felony was a crime involving forfeiture of property and of civil rights. 
The code has abolished this distinction and has classified offences as indictable 
and non-indictable. The term ‘indictable’ means an offence which is triable on an 
indictment, that is to say the legal process by which a bill of indictment is preferred 
to, and presented by, a grand jury. An indictment differs from an information 
which rests only on presentation by the prosecuting authority, and properly from 
a presentment, which is an accusation originating with the grand jury. The word 
is sometimes loosely used, however, to include an information or presentment or 
both. Many cases of indictable offences are proceeded with, without a formal 
indictment. Furthermore certain cases triable on indictment may also be disposed 
of summarily by a magistrate, according to the severity or circumstances of the 
cases. 


Non-indictable offences include cases usually deait with summarily by police 
magistrates under the Summary Convictions Act, and comprise breaches of municipal 
regulations and other minor offences. 


According to the provisions of the code, indictable offences are triable by jury 
but, in cases other than those listed below, the accused is accorded the right of election 
whether he be tried by jury, or before a judge without the intervention of a jury 
under the Speedy Trials Act, or before a magistrate under the Summary Trials 
Act. The jurisdiction of the magistrate is absolute, however, in certain cases and 
does not depend on the consent of the accused. Cases triable by jury without the 
consent of the accused are: treason, treasonable offences, assaults on the King, 
mutiny, unlawfully obtaining and communicating official information, taking of 
oath to commit certain crimes, seditious offences, libels on foreign sovereigns, 
piracy, corruption of officers employed in prosecuting offenders, frauds on the 
Government, breach of trust of public officers, municipal corruption, selling of 
appointments to any office, murder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to murder, 
accessory after the fact to murder, manslaughter, rape, attempt to commit rape, 
defamatory libel, combination in restraint of trade, for conspiring or attempting 
to commit, or being accessory after the fact to any of the above offences, also for 
bribery or undue influence, personation or other corrupt practice under the Dominion 
Elections Act. Also, where an offence is punishable with imprisonment for a period 
exceeding five years the Attorney General may require the charge to be tried by a 
jury. 

In the province of Quebec a district magistrate has powers extending beyond 
those of a magistrate in any other province. He has the same jurisdiction as a 
county court judge in Ontario, and disposes of cases under the Speedy Trials Act, 
whereas the jurisdiction of the magistrates of other provinces extends only to the 
Summary Convictions Act and the Summary Trials Act. 


Capital cases for the first twelve or fifteen years after Confederation included, 
besides murders, death sentences for attempts at murder, piracy, burglary, violation 
of females and levying war. The list of capital offences is now: levying war, murder, 
piracy in cases of violence, rape, and treason. This is a drastic modification in 
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the code from that which obtained a century and a half ago. In 1764, according . 
to Blackstone, there were in England 160 capital offences on the Statute Book. 
It is stated that there was a strong feeling against the accompanying wholesale 
hangings and that judges and juries resorted to all sorts of subterfuges to evade the 
letter of the law. The work of practical reform and modification was slow, however, 
owing to the opposition of the House of Lords, but the days of the indiscriminating 
infliction of capital punishment ended with the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832, 
at which time forty kinds of forgery and many less serious offences were still capital 
crimes. 


The statistics presented in the tables that follow, which are summarized from 
the Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 159 judicial districts, including 4 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
25, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 22, Alberta 14, British Columbia 8 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being for 19381. 
Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification of offences 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. The term ‘‘indictable’’ applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed ‘‘major”’ offences; similarly, 
‘“non-indictable”’ offences of adults are termed ‘‘minor’’ offences when attributed 
to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1922 and subsequent 
years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative historical 
table, giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor 
offences including those of juvenile delinquents, is here published (Table 1), 
together with a more detailed table for recent yea:s (Table 2). In the 
consideration of the former it should be remembered that, while the criminal code 
undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures of summary convictions 
depend very much upon the changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to 
increase with the increasing urbanization of the population. The most significant 
column of Table 1 is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. 
Attention may be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences 
and minor offences to population in the past year, convictions for criminal offences 
having risen from 284 per 100,000 population in 1921 to 425 per 100,000 population 
in 1931 and convictions for minor offences from 1,732 per 100,000 in 1921 to 3,113 
per 100,000 in 19381. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables is irrespective of the mode of procedure. That is to say, the ‘criminal’ 
cases include many indictable offences disposed of summarily under the Summary 
Trials Act. Hence any addition of indictable and major and minor offences, as 
shown in other tables, will not agree with the figures given in Tables 1 and 2. The 
object here is to show a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences 
respectively. 
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1.—Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Classes, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1999-31, with Proportions to Population. 


Norr.—For figures for the years 1876-99 see p. 993 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against— 


3 Other Total 

eG Pro- |Felonies Minor Offences, ee mie 
Lek perty an Total and Ratios of Total and Ratios. M; 

Year the ce tal with | Misde- Criminal Offences. Off ae 

erson.| io" out | mean- nen 
Fonda ma 10- ours 
ence. 
p.c. of per p.c. of per 
No. No. No. No. No. all of- | 100,000 | No. all of- | 100,000 No. 
fences. | pop. fences. | pop. 

1900.. 4,598). 413 4,571 411 9,993 24-0 189} 31,661 76-0 597 41, 654 
1901.. 4,698 451 4,441 384 9,974 23-7 186} 32,174 76-3 599 42,148 
1902. . 4,773 413 4,541 363} 10,090 23-1 184) 33,446 76-9 609 43 , 536 
1903... 5,480 543 4,944 505| 11,472 22-8 203} 38,911 77-2 689 50, 383 
1904.. 5,919 552 5,295 528) 12,294 22-4 211) 42,652 77-6 Woz 54,946 
1905.. 5, 694 656 all 812} 12,8738 20-6 214} 49,686 79-4 828 62,559 
1906.. 6,215 645 6,425 1,078) 14,363 20-3 232) 56,540 79-7 912 70,903 
1907.. 6,651 681 6,907 807; 15,046 19-0 235| 64,124 81-0 1,000 79,170 
1908... 7,379 893} 7,973] 1,069) 17,314 19-5 261} 71,320 80-5} 1,077 88, 634 
1909... 6,586 848 (Priel 1,832)" 105037 18-4 243} 73,415 81-6 1,080 89, 952 
1910.. 7,793 943 8,191 1,131} 18,058 17-5 258} 84,845 82-5 1,214 102, 903 
190214; 8,352 977 9,024 1,194) 19,547 17-3 Decal! @ MOBY SF 8) 82-7 1,300 113, 260 
1912.. 9,371 1,195) 10,626 1,540} 22,732 15-5 308} 123,795 84-5 T675 146, 527 
1913- 11,444 1,472)* 12,721 TA 2427001 15-8 359| 145,777 84-2 1,910 173, 138 
1914 12,136 1,810} 14,645 1,952) 30,543 16-7 388} 152,492 83-3 1,935 183,035 
1915 10, 664 2,234) 14,269 1,525) 28,692 18-7 360; 124,363 81-3 1,558 153, 055 
1916.. 9,327 1,478) 11,018 1,459) 23,282 18-8 291| 100,509 81-2 15256 123,791 
1917.. 6, 852 1,321 9, 886 1,271| - 19,330 16-9 240| 94,681 83-1 1,175 114,011 
1918.. 7,292 2,049) 10,743 1,390} 21,474 17-4 264] 101,795 82-6 1,249 123, 269 
1919.. 7, 731 2,606} 11,508 1,656) 23,501 18-1 283} 106,518 81-9 1, 282 130,019 
1920.. 8,281) ~ 2,310) 11,634 2,059} 24,284 14-9 284| 138,424 85-1 1,618 162, 708 
1921.. 8,197 2,609) 12,059 2,081; 24,946 14-2 284| 152,227 85-9 1,732 Sg tihe 
1922.. 7,291 2,783) 11,607 2,610} 24,291 15-3 272) 134,049 84-7 1,503 158, 340 
1923.. 7,550 2,076) 11,482 3,075} 24,183 15-1 268] 135,069 84-8 1,499 159, 252 
1924.. 7,595 2,536] 12,790 2,635) 25,556 15-3 279| 141, 663 84-7 1,549 167,219 
1925.. 7,826 2,749} 13,892 2,644) 27,111 15-3 292} 150,672 84-7 1,621 177, 783 
1926.. 7,799 2,296) 14,262 2,679} 27,036 13-8 286] 169,171 86-2 1,790 196, 207 
1927. 8,343 2,671) 15,154 2,809) 28,977 13-1 301} 191,285 86-9 1,985 220, 262 
1928.. 9,140 2,991} 16,072 3,856} 32,059 11-6 326) 243,123 88-4 2,472 219), 182 
1929 10,392 3,529] 17,271 4,001) 35,193 10-9 351) 286,773 89-1 2,859 321,966 
1930 11,052 4,647| 18,498 6,584] 40,781 11-8 400| 304, 860 88-2 2,986 345, 641 
1931. 10 ri} 5,288! 21,528 5,475! 44,064 12-0 4251 323,024 88-0 3,113 367, 088 


2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Com pared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 3), 1927-31 (Including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. © 


Class of Offence. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
(Mirencesaramss tHE PersON. ...so.in 0. eens ee eo wae 8,343 9,140 10,392 11,052 iltine 
Offences against property with violence............. 2,671 2,991 3,529 4,647 5, 288 
Offences against property without violence......... 15, 154 16,072 P2701 18,498 21,528 
Other felonies and misdemeanours..........-.-..+-. 2,809 3, 856 4,001 6,584 5,475 
. Totals, Criminal Offences....0cane oo. 28,977 32,059 35,193 40,781 44, 064 
Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws.............. 110,532 156,758 | 181,199 | 200,920 226, 822 
PSHE CUIOMEC VOL LAWS. ec satel aise ctotys ve leks Mleiaerccrclele 12,487 15,279 19,339 18, 139 16,193 
UATE COTALES SG Wo cioss ore. nt ataele She Guise sbosetEBs ,-arda eee asi Hib ell 33, 229 38, 802 35,797 29,151 
ALT AMG Sets vscchicn aievels Ros -. isl «stays Oepyaleark Pieter S ists) 655 die 7,877 8, 623 11, 782 11,161 15,565 
deeGae idle and GISOrderly sn... .). sels es oa ein 5, 649 5, 556 5,044 7,641 4,128 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof......... 3,206 3, 003 5,350 4,650 4,407 
Miscellaneous mimor offences..........6-.se+eseeees 20,363 20,675 2 25a 26, 552 26,758 
Totals, Minor’ Offences, .. a's apenas 191,291 243,123 286, 773 304, 860 323, 024 
Grand Totals!...:.).4.68. chee 220,268 | 275,182 | 321,966 | 345,641 367,088 
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2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as . 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1927-31 (Including Juveniles )— 
concluded. 


B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Class of Offence. Per Per Per Per Per 
Per | 100,000 | Fe | 100,000 | Pe" | 100,000} Fe | 100,000 | Pe | 100,000 
: pop. ; pop pop ; pop. pop 
Offences against the person.| 3-8 iSifeub menor 93 3-2 104 3-2 108 3-2 113 
Offences against property 

WithuVvi@lenceomanees cake a: 1-2 28 1-1 30 1-1 35 1:3 46 1-4 51 
Offences against property : 

without violence.......... 6-9 157 | 5-8 164 | 5:3 172 | 5-4 181 | 5-9 208 
Other felonies and misde- 

INEADOUTSHN. ashe eee 1-2 29 1-4 39 1-3 40 1-9 64 1:5 53 
Totals, Criminal Offences. .| 13-1 301 | 11-6 326 | 10-9 351 | 11-8 399 | 12-0 425 
Breach of municipal Acts 

and by-lawSi..0 eegenees = 50-2 1,146 | 57-0 | 1,594 | 56-3 1,807 | 58-1 1,967 | 61-8 2,186 
Breach of liquor laws....... 5-7 130 5-6 155 6-0 193 5:3 178 4-4 156 
Drunkennesss os «23 bese os: 14-2 324 | 12-1 338 | 12-0 387 | 10-4 351 7:9 281 
V 2o9rancy seen. ieee os 3-6 S25 wal 88 | 3:6 Pia e372 109 | 4-2 150 
Loose, idle and disorderly..| 2-6 59) e270 56 1-6 SOs e222 75 1-1 40 
Keeping bawdy houses and 

inmates thereof........... 1-4 33 1:0 31 1-7 53 1:3 46 | 1-2 42 
Miscellaneous minor offences} 9-2 211 7:6 210 7-9 252 7:7 260) sated 258 
Totals, Minor Offences... ...| 86-9 1,985 | 88-4 2,472 | 89-1 2,859 | 88-2 2,986 | 88-0 3,118 

Grand Totals......... 100-0 | 2,236 |100-0 | 2,798 |100-0 | 3,210 |109-0 | 3,386 |100-0 3,538 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1925 to 1931 in Table 3. 
Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell to 15 in 1923, 
rose to 22 in 1924, dropped steadily to 12 by 1927, rose again to 19 in 1928, to 26 
in 1929, then dropped to 17 in 19380 and rose to 25 in 1981. 


3.—Convictions and Sentences for all Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1925-31. 
Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. | 1930. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
Convictions ances knees 177, 783 196,207 220, 262 275, 182 321,966 | 345,641 367, 088 
Sentences— 
enitentiaryn.ie eon ee tee 1,536 igooS 1,739 1,991 2,164 3,013 3,129 
CaO) OL NNGaa, 2 wei 144, 960 163 , 084 179, 863 223, 794 263,750 | 266,777 | . 274,488 
eformatolyanctiemecnte: 1,033 722 865 858 979 943 1,226 
D ecithitras Apaaset pacer aioe 18 15 12 19 26 17 25 
Other sentences.......... 30, 236 30, $33 Shy Tots: 48,520 55, 047 74,891 88, 225 
Prince Edward Island— 
Convictions ooo. seme eae 256 365 427 716 845 975 910 
Sentences— 
Penitentian Vases 1 4 4 10 6 2 6 
Gaol or dines. 44-ces eee 202 324 405 669 814 956 871 
Reformatoryar-teneneee 6 = 8: - 3 6 4 
Death..siaer acy sca cae. - - - - - - - 
Other sentences.......... 47 37 15 BY 22 11 29 
Nova Scotia— 
Convictions, aeeh te aeule 3, 830 4,629 5,308 5,710 7,395 7,499 6,725 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary sander. cot 119 131 78 158 144 118 132 
Gaol orcineia. Mesa 2,953 3,776 4,503 4,752 6,479 6,720 5,971 
IGELOPMALOLY coe eins ater 98 94 70 59 67 65 45 
TOCAL I nede 4 aece gc ae Aes 1 - = 


- - - 1 
Other sentences.......... 659 628 607 741 705 595 576 
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3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 
1925-31—- concluded. 


Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
No No No No. No No No 
New Brunswick— 
KCONWACHIONG yo veceres dh ode cuk: 2,766 le 3, 080 3,617 4,589 4,727 5,380 
Sentences— 
Pon Pan MATIN... ade sce ade 54 23 25 50 57 49 108 
ROUGE TNC... .. se. 2,305 2,412 2,628 3,095 4,091 4,130 4,524 
Reformatory............. 23 27 47 42 39 53 40 
DORAL a es cca amt 2 - ~ - - 1 - 
Other sentences.......... 382 251 380 430 402 494 708 
Quebec— : 
(COUMABUIONS cu ackectnr ee 30, 150 28,952 34, 093 35,060 57,302 67,219 106,941 
Sentences— 
Hentvenvlaryes. a cee 395 398 394 542 507 754 765 
Ganlror dines i. lee Ao 24,469 23, 986 28,193 28, 853 47,211 51,405 86, 729 
MeformaAory....; «ss .0k <5 223 124 215 154 162 67 109 
DO Oa Raa E hn ws chaae 3 3 4 5 9 5 6 
Other sentences.......... 5,060 4,441 5, 287 5,506 9,413 14,988 19,332 
Ontario— 
Convittions <4..c% Lo tein 91,107 | 101,263 112,364 158,338 165, 829 178, 795 168, 069 
Sentences— 
Penieenti ary sic ais. cme: 515 520 659 685 596 926 834 
GAO OF ANG: ty. 0... coker 73, 260 83, 348 89, 602 127,140 | 133,534 {oon 118, 674 
Relormatory.. nc... occ 470 252 303 341 451 430 736 
ROCAL IE Ais ete os eae here 3 2 3 4 6 5 6 
Other sentences.......... 16, 859 17,141 21,797 30, 168 31,242 42,119 47,819 
Manitoba— 
@WGnVIChONns. Giese 606 keene 13, 605 17, 100 19, 626 23,210 30, 100 30,540 27,002 
Sentences— 
Pormitentiar yc... 2. atba.e 142 221 133 199 291 303 528 
HeAo! Or fine wn. «5% ee teen 9,749 12,185 13, 645 16,016 21, 684 19,561 14, 737 
HVCLORMAtOry....0< sor. cee 134 151 144 146 151 176 168 
Mea thee ne sis to csr ges 1 4 1 1 1 - 2- 
Other sentences.......... 3,579 4,539 5,703 6, 848 7,973 10,500 11,567 
Saskatchewan— ! 
WODWACHONS. adgrecice cet 9,986 10,944 10,018 11,201 13,677 14, 386 13, 760 
Sentences— ; 
Penibentiary ce. oecoeeene DAS ie 48 46 45 99 115 115 
a0 Or Ne: solo. Mee 9, 032 9,927 8,901 9,965 125317 12,631 11,822 
Reformatory:........ 5.0. 22 11 20 27 24 48 35 
‘Deron oe ee oS Rea - - 1 1 fh 3 1 
Other sentences.......... 878 958 1,050 1,163 1,230 1,589 1,787 
Alberta— 
KPATIV ICONS 5c cce-- tree 4 ters 9,368 10,111 10, 635 13, 054 16, 659 16, 080 16,589 
Sentences— 
IRenitentiary.acs.ss su soo. 86 79 162 97 242 424 291 
LOOPING. G o..)5-0 oe aie ee 7,630 8, 403 8,876 10,720 13,944 12, 936 12,293 
HRETORMALOLY vee ie wren nore 8 12 14 26 25 26 15 
LESSEE ha Aa ae ete 2 - Pe D 1 1 6 
Other sentences.......... 1, 642 1,617 1,581 2,209 2,447 2,693 3, 984 
British Columbia— 
Convictions... os652 - ee 16, 620 20,034 24,616 24,142 25,, 430 25, 286 21,548 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary beni hs: % 170 127 237 205 222 322 394 
CGAGUOL TNE a ease cues hele 32 ib, 302 18, 638 22-974 22,460 23,544 22,998 18,727 
Rietornia tory sacs aks» 49 oe 49 63 57 (0: 74 
1D PSS ae net te GT Sete Te 6 6 1 6 2 1 3 
Other sentences.......... 1,063 ie? 1,355 1,408 1,605 1, 893 2,395 
The Territories— 
SOUP ICHIONS s M25 e ie 3k 95 96 95 134 140 134 164 
Sentences— 
POnTECBTIATY.. 6: cece = 0.0.02 - 2 1 ~ > = 1 
Gaolor fne-s. 0.2458 +a 28 91 86 124 132 125 135 
eformavory.. >...) . ee - - = = = = i 
NSU ee HA ne A, Sane - = — = = ae pe 
Other'sentences.......... 67 3 8 10 8 9 28 


Section 2.—Indictable Offences of Adults. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected 
than non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the yarying methods 
of law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the 
study of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period 
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of years, and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1900 in Table 4. ° 
Again, in Table. 5 are shown the numbers of charges and convictions and the percent- 
ages of acquittals for the 3 years ended Sept. 30, 1929-31, the figures indicating the 
percentage of acquittals in the latest years. E 

It will be noticed that during the thirty-two-year period covered by Table 4 
crimes increased from 4,853 to 31,542, or 550 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was but 95-7 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was between five and six times that of the population. 


4.—Convictions of Persons 16 years of age and upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1990-31. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. |Man.| Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 
G00 secamere Dit 257 109} 1,279] 2,260 221 - - 447 - 259 4,852 
TOON ES ce: 14 287 100} 1,222) 2,169 185 - - 401 40 203 4,621 
1902 62, ee 38 368 125) A222 078 185 - - 470 47 268 4,801 
SOSteesee 32 393 131} 1,397} 2,344 318 = - 443 56 369 5,483 
1904...... 26 368 108} 1,614} 2,645 408 - - 365 51 472 6, 057 
190 Siseky-coe 35 342 110) 1,861] 2,805 534 = - 574 39 524 6,824 . 
SO GRE eae 21 269 118} 1,819) 3,145 668 = = Be 44 693 7,310 
LOO ee Read. 0) 402 147] 1,827} 3,392 773 587 395 532 42 - 8,106 
1 SOS ey eer 10 535 202] 2,194) 4,371 715 637 591 849 26 - 10, 180 
OOO Re ten 18 463 156} 2,136] 4,524 784 737 645 799 a0 - 10,299 
WOO sans tree Sil 684 164| 1,810) 4,539 744 896 709 2a 23 - 10,327 
iE ME OSS 19 356 123} 1,865] 5,067 888 957 870 1,015 24 4; 11,188 
LOW 2 ae eeene: 11 657 107)\-2),,052)\ -5, 456). 1, 121 1,204 feos 582 26 7| 13,686 
TOTS eis 8 598 140} 2,336] 6,272] 1,331 1,594 1,908 1,794 26 - 16,007 
TO Taree sm 18 669 179| 2,918) 7,479) 1,284 1, 889 2 PBN Bae LN 27 - 18,810 
ON Dee ae 12 840 20Gi52. 42 (ite ese de O28 1,993 2,082 1,517 24 - T7000 
UL Geer eee 11 519 241} 3,166) 6,023 914 Leidalel 1,895 1,508 20 - 16,003 . 
LOT Te ek 21: 427 228| 2,667) 4,824 755 1,057 894 1,058 2, - 11,953 
GTS aes 12) 563 230} 2,916] 6,111 811 1,067 886 659 11 - 13, 266 
1 a es ae 14 663 241} 2,960} 6,605 919 TESS e028 951 5 - 14, 520 
1920 4 580 DON pe Dio; Oa 987 1,467 1.233 if NB, 6 - 15, 088 
OD ee eee 15 ie 313] 2,654) 7,548} 1,159 220) 1,268 1,282 3 - 16,169 
Lid a 27 701 322} 2,885] 7,021) 1,188 1,391 Loi Zit 1,004 10 ~ 15, 720 
IDB oom oer 13 400 148] 2,655) 6,886} 1,094 1,446 1,424 Ph6 6 = 15,188 
LOA Pek 25 595 224) 2,729) 7,180) 1,160 1,647 1,423 1, 265 10 - 16, 258 
19263 4 3 624 244) 3,084] 7,751) 1,215 1,654 1,254 PS8o5 2 3] 17, 219 
[O22 65 14 752 222) 3,053) 7,248} 1,383 DeQoz 1,463 e252 3 6} 17,448 
NA etn PO 14 680 287| 3,621) 7,962) 1,457 1,492 1,483 1, 833 3 4) 18,836 
19282 eee 43 891 365| 4,299) 9,052) 1,672 1,761 1,701 1,931 5 - 21,720 
1929 Aes 55 869 358] 4,780) 9,489) 1,988 1,918 2AM 2,425 8 6} 24,097 
L950 so 59 875 354) 5,540)11, 774] 2,272 2 3OD 2502) 2,694 6 3] 28,457 
TOS1ee aaa 57\ 1,184 4611 5,737112,000| 3,102 2,716 2,887 3,385 8i Bl eal, b42 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


5.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 


Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1929-31. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 

Province. Char- | Convic-)Acquit- || Char- | Convic-) Acquit-| Char- | Convic-| Acquit- 

ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 

No. No. p.c No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c 
Prince Edward Island..... 68 DO 19-1 63 59 22-2 75 57 24-0 
ING val SCobia eee ae: 1, 283 869 32-3 1,279 875 31-6 1,728 1, 184 31-4 
New Brunswick...... 448 358 20-1 44] 854 18-9 612 461 24-8 
Quebecincd fone tan eae 5,919 4,780 23-1 7,407 5,540 25-2 Ga200 5, (37 20-9 
Ontario 2 ee ok. 11,935 9,489 20-5) 14,218] 11,774 17-2) 14,617} 12,000 17-9 
Manito baer: are 2,281 1, 988 12-9 2,585 DTD 12-1 3,543 3,102 12-5 
Saskatchewan............. Pa el Wf 1,918 9-4 2861p 2,005 10-0 2,996 2,716 6-3 
ADS CHURT eG ack ER ap. 2,638 2,201 16-6 2,983 QOa0 15-3 3,454 2,887 14-4 
British Columbia... ...... 2, 862 2,425 15-2 3,146 2,694 14-3 3, 889 3,385 12-1 
‘The Lerritoriess... 0. 2) 21 14 33-3 al 18-2 20 13 26-3 
Totals 2 Bethan agape eS 29,572| 24,097 18-5! 34,751! 23,457 18-1! 38,189} 31,542 “17-9 
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Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under 
the Canadian system into six main classes, as follows: offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Convictions in all classes except Class V show an 
increase between 1929 and 1931. Details by offences are given in Table 6 and the 
details of the disposition of the charges in Table 7, which shows, among other 
information, that convictions of females numbered 2,607 in 1931 as against 2,660 
in 1930, — the first decrease in four years; as recently as 1924 the figure was 
only 1,826. “Details as to occupation, conjugal condition, educational status, 
age, use of liquors, birthplace, religion and residence of those convicted of indictable 
offences are given in Table 8. 


6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1929-31. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


—— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Class and Offence. ee 
Convic- Convic- ; Convic- 
Charges. Cons: Charges. ‘nee. Charges. Fons. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Crass I.—OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
BURNET eh Savas oy sia sh «Rees ute oe ERR 50 26 54 17 49 25 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 20 12 28 12 49 32 
INLER Yo] aki ed C3) 9 Gp cae ore ae 111 59 130 51 144 52 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 25 16 42 29 47 32 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 681 402 741 458 764 487 
REBOCUEMDIONGRG, bc, ...5. 2 s.G0 scorched oes. . 56 34 51 38 65 34 
{ei tarn cen. ee ae Se Mens iin, SIE" see, babe 52 40 55 50 v2 47 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 185 143 266 182 252 152 
Assault on females incl. assault on wife... Zo 182 256 232 221 189 
merravracedsassault... core. dv +... keto che 1,273 892 1,340 910 1,412 909 
Assault on- police officer...... iter REE 611 557 589 534 710 653 
ASRS ANE OAtLOLY. §2 tisacc0ncaces oe ale aves 1,669 1,310 1,780 1,358 1,860 1,427 
Hefusal tosupport family ....2 ce or 318 193 396 264 430 269 
WHT GRAOBOIGION a tor cn. «eee cod uidiocawmat 24 19 g 7 20 12 
Causing injury by fast driving........... dd 62 114 76 118 81 
Various other offences against the person 103 68 167 116 121 82 
RO alse ee ae 5,510 4,015 6,018 4,314 6,324 4,483 
Cuiass IJ.—OrrencrEs AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITH VIOLENCE. 
Burglary, house, warehouse, and shop- 
NO RELL SIT, Jo) oo pthc hea eS Me acide es OE 2: 526 2,298 3,575 3, 268 4,030 3,672 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 360 255 569 428 798 655 
MP OUCMISHRE Rok ass Set ele ee 2,886 2,558 4,144 3,696 4,828 4,327 
Cuass III.—OrreNncEs AGAINST PROPERTY 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 3 3 2 2 2 1 
EFEMIGEZTACIMOR Ly. . fat Secess eee ci 85 o> Dome 12 8 11 6 54 48 
IIAP IPTOUONCEB. ces baw. ste hae ce ep ean 1,799 1,513 2,481 2,065 2,822 2,406 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 593 383 745 520 701 539 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud........ 879 592 880 688 891 647 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 76 60 123 95 87 64 
TEVAgD Teg iS ee Oe i ec ee ae 10,391 8,777 12,405 10,540 13, 668 11,610 
Oreo ech sic, eck anes «abana om 28 oe 28 29 21 
MUR EMHOL AULOMODILE: |... jh <s + 62 Foie stare he 884 774 919 822 943 807 
MOtasees ch. 2 ENR hak See 14, 668 12,138 17,598 14, 766 19,197 16,143 
Crass IV.—Maticious OFFENCES AGAINST 
PROPERTY. 
ASOD... 0... 3 ANP I ee Loe a eros 81 34 86 51 163 86 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle, 
and other wilful damage to property. . 429 347 501 381 635 482 
WCRI ee. aie ch ste ear eee 510 381 587 432 798 568 
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6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 390, 1999-2t-s conclinted: 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Class and Offence. pe RAS cea 
onvic- ; onvic- onvic- 
Charges. yana: Charges. one. Charges. fare 
Crass V.—FoRGERY AND OTHER OF- No. No. No. No. No. No. 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against the currency............ 6 4 16 8 16 14 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. 790 720 1,092 1,001 963 885 
TPotalse aiiek RA ees | 796 724 1,168 1,009 979 899 
Cuass VI.—Orser Orrences nor In- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... 24 23 37 36 51 45 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 136 97 203 153 182 151 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 157 136 163 147 180 159 
Criminal neglizence... sde.ucn .eacied- aces 177 71 200 90 190 97 
Conspiracy) (item Cees eee ane 87 52 99 65 373 295 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
against, PUDlic MOralssie. 4. dyssy dees 141 128 111 96 117 100 
TG IIa LATION? cey oe een ee ee Pere es 59 295) 54 25 43 29 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
THETEOL | eM etes fe sess ee eee 1,471 1,130 1,281 923 1,002 702 
Offences against Gambling and Lottery 
VANCUR, oe Necc ce aPeR Ae ES cara AR ARETE 1,513 1,387 1,560 1,403 2,200 2,064 
Offences against Opium and Narcotic 
Drug (Acie ers Sate gi ec ne ee oa 2701 220 268 217 269 229 
Offences against revenue laws........... Dol 213 234 186 228 198 
WN CiGistills to). h Suess eels .c ceEc anne 290 280 Sool 345 445 428 
Perjury and subornation of perjury...... 110 70 148 75 167 101 
Prison breach and escape from prison.... 211 206 174 153 206 198 
RAOt ANG atir ay... peed sero br ae Ce eines 162 136 201 169 206 168 
Sodon1y and bestialrtyue ... skies eo 92 71 117 101 107 81 
Various other misdemeanours...........- 45 31 85 56 97 V7 
Totals. 4 Pel. 3 Re eae 5, 202 4,286 5,296 4,240 6, 063 5,122 
Grand Totals.............. 29,572 24,097 34,751 28,457 38,189 31,542 


1See also footnote to Table 10 of this chapter, p. 1021. 


7.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1925-31. 


Nore.—Juvenile delinquencies not included in these statistics. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


CHALECS ee aee Pea eee tee Mee ee ee 21,685 | 21,976 | 23,563 | 26,693 | 29,572 | 34,751 38,189 
INGCRUEE SS tienen eereare ee Me 4,441 45510%}- 4,685. | 4,9705|, 5:4325 | eeGn246 6,972 
Persons detained for lunacy....../.......... 26 1371, ot 22 33 43 48 |. 58 
GOnVACTIONSRAe eee eee oe 17,219 | 17,448 | 18,836 | 21,720 | 24,097 | 28,457 | 31,542 
Malesl £03. £0. '%, Rade to) ee ae 1 15,184 | 15,393 | 16,823 | 19,520 | 21,460 | 25,797 | 28,935 
Hema les yates ont ORR kok Re ee 25035 iP i24055 |} 2.013 | Se n200miaeeOadaieee nooo 2,607 
Hirst Conviction. | -AMe...& ao on ee ee 14,172 | 14,286 | 14,761 | 17,314 | 18,638 | 21,319 23,474 
Second Conviction ey... a ean one: {e845 1365 1,632 1,955 2,396 8,051 2,109 
Reiterated conviction.................. 1,702 1,797 2,443 2,451 3, 063 4,087 4,909 
Sentences— 
Option Ge: NGA SER, cc, cane ee ee 4,712 | 5,469] 5,606 | 6,719 ODOM ten dieete 8,036 
Under one-yearin-caolsn saces ots ine Ajoson |) 4,6124..6,016 | 5,780) 5, 966e race 8, 794 
One year and over in gaol............... 1.336) |) MeSs09 1,456 | 1,668] 1,715 | 2,502 2,728 
dnfd etenmiinatessc apie eee trons - ~ - - 457 115 7 
Two years and under fiveinpenitentiary| 1,244 1,198 1,370 1,622 1,781 2,501 20D 
Five years and over in enh vane Pie 278 351 364 362 374 508 568 
For life in penitentiary. . Pe os ee 14 4 5 i 0) 4 10 
DD Sait hen chen aie Re te Sees «eee 18 15 12 19 26 17 2D 
Committed to reformatories............ 370 172 195 DH 319 224 597 
OTST SENTENCES x heres orvearicl e eetei eredtent 4,862.'. 4,318 |, 4,812 | 5,359 6,400 | 7,639 8,226 


tInclude cases where proceedings were stayed, jury disagreed, etc. 


— . 
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8.— Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1928-31. 


Nore.—Juvenile deliquents not included. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
. No No No No. No No No 
Occupation— 
De aa Be eer ete 951 919 1,014 1,320 1,509 1,509 1,780 
EMRE ore sr wie vo end wale ore Auk Ann 63 68 Ty 60 98 115 117 
Ee PUeE Ss. Shiadid. 15 eR eS TE 71 56 61 96 66 77 98 
PURIST Mg Sree oe eee em ee 162 168 169 179 205 289 188 
Manufacturing and construction......... 1,316 1,485 1, 786 1,903 2,298 | 3,050 3,274 
AEDS PGI V GHOULS 5. Astin ticnemaciemsie mance BODe 735 647 673 765 940 941 
BRO ge ence x ae tice en hoa eee 7,802" |" > 2,208 In ae2o0) Wieeyeses| 2,800. 0,200 3,672 
IEG Vd CO suet). aussdias See oe Patna ko cote he 1,766 1,250 1,916 | 2,302 } 3,030} 3,434 3,467 
ESTRORCSH LOMA Ss oases at aces aunneaPhatanaekotanddl 96 84 95 137 222 342 272 
HSOOUTOCS, sexa w am ta ad. 6, 42040) OshGd 6,058 7,070 | 7,653 | 9,974 11,409 
IN OD LBENIGH 2 SErAa!: sic. Fo Pe crte val van cone shel 5,045 | 5,264.) 4,742 | 5,158 |. 5,444 | 5,492 6,324 
TOUsMSs See ot i tee 17,219 | 17,448 | 18,836 | 21,720 | 24,097 | 28,457 | 31,542 
Conjugal condition— 

BILMOC Ac. Aes 5 sc tat Ss. St ska e ee: Db, (iil © 0, 928 sip. OeDOO a aiS8O acSyo20. 9,087 10,141 
POTATO Ae tkaec ae AcRe oe oe ERs wade 8,445 | 7,712 | 9,321 | 10,054 | 11,997 | 15,332 15,003 
WIGOWEG. casks 05.0 6 dash ke oo ERR aes ald 263 198 247 374 6 371 2 
PO IVOLCOG: NBG. s. sc BASRA Ce Bek oe mocte - - - - 2 7 5 
SCOTS ViONeS deers. echoing eons de Ws ace 2,734 | 38,610 | 2,709 | 3,406 | 3,542 | 3,160 6, 066 

Educational status— 
Unable to read-or write... o.:..:..40% 00240. 528 494 641 533 632 711 464 
Riemoentary-s sss... casche. Tench eee ee ea. 13,506 | 13,066 | 15,278 | 17,301 | 19,290 | 23,819 26,490 
MUDERION Steed rook ee tae RE oy 201 163 215 268 479 482 420 
INGE OFC ODE 359.3. ces Saeed ie eee bee: 2,984 | 3,725 | 2,702 | 38,618 | 3,696 | 3,445 | 4,168 
gse— 
HOMvears ANG unGer Dll. Lies ans 3,464 | 3,192 | 3,760} 4,231 | 5,909 | 6,453 7,266 
21 years and)under 40) .c. 4... 1.10.0...) -8,288 eae 9,011 9,640 | 12,799 | 14,343 15,810 
AO Yearsiand over... cioie. 0...) pee ok. <swih fopOse 2,845 3,110 3, 760 4,481 4,901 4,871 
ENIOB IVER’ h,doni52 Jal sees 1 Aa Bee ae Se ee 2,973 | 3,658 | 2,955 | 3,089 918 | 2,760 3,595 
Use of liquors— 
Moderate..... CAS MA ees: Stee aa 9,518 | 9,121 | 10,848 | 11,629 | 12,919 | 17,305 17,7638 
MTTIMOGOTALC RS... 2 -<saeae 28. RE alee IeooU: 1,158 1,399 },952 1,914 2,167 22 
ISPS Vs) Re hey a Pome deen Ft tee UE 6,371 7,169 | 6,589 | 8,139 | 9,264 | 8,985 11,668 
Birthplace— 
Hneland and Wales. ..: 02. .}es5.3s 0.4 1,310 1,230 iesop 1,496 1,916 2,245 2,100 
LETS ET Xe Deen & oa sca sf Ses SR NE es Ue 256 231 235 300 322 433 394 
MCORANC..oLEke a. a Se. eee ee 389 427 554 638 645 764 943 
PAA 35 caces Beats. «! epeisde ibis edd: eA ee Sek 9,494 | 9,237 | 10,710 | 12,367 | 18,930 | 17,256 18,297 
Other British possessions............... 85 81 136 72 99 163 169 
HOInNLer SS LALOR. cca seten Sac tee ce. 789 711 844 987 1,129 1,094 990 
Other foreien countries... .:. 2.00. +. ase 1,897 1,962 2,185 2,671 2,926 3,486 2,730 
TRUCK (tag stale bay) ok ere ee Sa A, AA 2.999.) Si 569510) 28873, 189 1° 3,180) 13,016 778 
Religion— 
LESOWSU NTS py 0S 2k pp ER te 435 262 381 509 501 710 686 
Romanwatholies... yz.a5% Joa dette wees 5-057 etd, 437% | 2 5977 6,938 7, 784 9, 804 10,141 
Church ne lan Giycesc cede sects ert sas 2 AIO | 2 243cle 2,002 4. 2,28 je—eyobe |e oyala 3,562 
UNREAL EVO MS an, ak ER rel ee ahs Ae ne 1,100 786 8891 573 6301 5781 5711 
Teme TOT IAM ceas «rite « beccts eine cacti © sont 1752 1,471 1,555 P27 > 270845). 22.387 2,836 
at Re MEO Moe ae ibrar acre ccegiacihe cae: - - 284 530 821 1,129 1,958 2,050 
UTP ETROLCSUAD Ge 6.0 ce «6, sunsets weet 1,596 1,706 | 2,044 | 3,007 | 3,675 | 3,388 3,695 
TESTIS: «Set SATA Se a tor Cae ee 354 422 433 5 470 497 618 
@pher Genominations. ..<. «+... t- site 899 999 1,161 1128 13237 | 2-340 807 
INFO G Din esheets ete Me * ae ara renee oar a 3,597 | 3,888 | 3,474 | 3,894] 3,698 | 3,582 4,590 
Residence— 
OAPIERAM GC MLOW DS aslo stare.) i+ tee aes 13,917 | 14,323 | 15,393 | 17,563 | 18,717 | 21,986 | 24,210 
PUIMPAENCLISUELEUG ys cic cris cepetelors sc eras, he ar ahe a 2,941 2,936 | 2,816 | 3,893 5,118 | 6,369 6,648 
TES Raa NR TT i pena | ee a 361 189 627 | 264 | 262 102 684 


0 EEA Ea SE ed nd MT ER SN ER a eee Re a 2 TE ee a ee ee 
1Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of Canada was completely organized in 1926, these 
persons still reported themselves as Methodists. 


Section 3.—Summary Convictions of Adults. 


The following statistics relate to ‘“non-indictable”’ offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. 
Such convictions numbered 327,778 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1931, as com- 
pared with 308,759 in 1930, 290,043 in 1929, 245,763 in 1928, and 193,240 in 1927. 
This marked increase in the last five or six years has been due almost entirely to 
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breaches of Traffic Regulations, which have risen from 78,027 in 1926 to 212,361 in . 
1931, or from 46 p.c. to nearly 65 p.c. of the total convictions. By sexes the 
summary convictions appear as follows: in 1926, males 159,528, females 10,385; 
in 1927, males 182,392, females 10,848; in 1928, males 232,554, females 13,209; in 
1929, males 274,977, females 15,066; in 1930, males 292,557, females 16,202; in 
1931, males 312,111, females 15,667. 

Summary convictions are given by provinces from 1900 to 1931 in Table 9, 
and details of these offences are given for the four latest years in Table 10. 


9.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-31. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 


JESU Be, ates 402) 2,270} 2,174) 8,430} 15,650) 1,423 = = 2,505} 1,877) 1,154) 35,885 
TO OME Ay, shee 321} 2,648] 2,165} 7,894) 16,268) 2,018 = = 2,714) 1,259; 1,223) 36,510 
1902s cutee 311] 3,459} 2,220) 7,941) 16,892) 2,049 = = 2,990 947} 1,067) 37,876 
1903's aees 400| 4,462] 2,278] 8,268) 19,112] 2,682 = = 3, 086 922! 2,652) 43,862 
904: Berke 421| 3,819] 2,624) 9,662} 19,783) 4,890 = = 2,869 543} 3,581) 48,192 
TRUS or 331} 4,234) 2,480/11, 733) 21,634] 6,789 = 2,874 377} 4,483) 54,935 
TG OG rescwhs«. 212} 4,763) 2,560)12,511) 24,046) 8,471 s = 3,386 352} 6,510) 62,811 
UNO pete oe 222| 4,659) 2,821)13,283) 26,520} 8,671] 4,729] 4,077) 4,766 312 - | 70,060 
T9OS cite. 278} 4,562) 2,717|16,094| 29,858} 7,794] 4,536] 5,521) 5,684 244 - | 77,288 
1900 xt.. 277| 4,348) 2,449]16,491) 31,423] 8,279) 4,375} 6,181) 4,415 256 9} 78,503 
TOOK ects 336| 5,338) 2,382/16,452} 36,028) 9,271) 6,340) 8,754; 6,070 215 17} 91,208 
TESTO s are 375| 5,306} 2,766/17,729| 34,871)12,366) 7,317) 9,350) 10,380 145 28] 100, 633 
TOD. sts 437| 5,920} 3,022/24,335) 42,104/13,985) 9,184) 15,254) 16,472 163 84} 130,960 
DOS erence 443) 6,353] 3,136/29,714| 51,396)16,513)11,711| 17,513} 17,882 157 — | 154,818 
iS) Eee oe 498] 6,613] 2,872/30,563} 56,874)14,840)11,854) 16,806} 20,481 196 — | 161,597 
AU eS 346| 5,774) 2,833/24,152) 49,942)11,266) 9,650) 12,331} 15,993 143 - | 132,480 
OR Sear 405} 5,924] 2,664/20,767} 41,732) 7,826] 9,287); 9,526) 6,344 156 — | 104,631 
TOU ectybys 323| 4,700} 2,564/22,560) 42,655) 7,065) 6,007) 5,726) 6,768 84 - | 98,452 
LOI See eiter 209| 4,794) 1,611/25,374| 46,448) 7,298) 6,536) 6,744) 6,821 64 - | 105,899 
1 ONG) se 236) 5,533] 2,447/30,881) 44,587] 8,128) 6,180} 5,961) 7,638 32 - | 111, 623 
BO 20 rtot 340) 5,790} 3,405/40, 801} 55,049/11,093} 6,523) 7,219} 13,996 49 ~- | 144,265 
192 winarstexs 373| 4,639} 2,680/45,042} 63,874) 9,563) 6,137; 8,571} 14,460 37 — | 155,376 
M9220. % tee 309} 3,332] 2,281/31,441} 63,015] 9,530} 6,876) 7,766) 11,720 52 — | 136,322 
HOS ae ct 321} 3,033} 2,179)27,563) 64,639}11,377/ 8,346} 8,359] 11,639 37 — | 137,493 
ees oes Ba 232) 3,355} 2,499/22,803) 73,768)11,189] 7,274), 8,342) 13,508 29 — | 142,999 
OD terete 235| 2,790} 2,417/25,364|} 79,470)10,724) 8,020} 7,840) 14,875 29 61] 151,825 
OZ GR 345} 3,568} 2,418/24,428] 90,061)13,913| 8,614) 8,142) 18,337 45 42) 169,913 
UR eS oes Bie 392| 4,362) 2,565/28, 732} 101,345/16,420) 8,243) 8,801} 22,292 54 34| 193,240 
OD Sacto 662} 4,499] 3,031/29,302| 146,586/19,921| 9,108} 10,927; 21,598 72 57| 245,763 
IAGO Ge 783} 6,231] 4,032|51,099| 153,385}/26,536/11,413} 13,939) 22,499 94 32} 290,043 
193 0 ete 906} 6,299} 4,072)60,098} 163,913)26,879|11,574) 12,904} 21,989 86 39] 308,759 
19Sl see 838] 5,324! 4,533/99,381! 153, 451122, 625(10,691| 13,1131 17,671 80 711 327,778 


1The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1928-31. 


Increase or 


Offence. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. Decrease 

1930-31. 
iNe sail iupeice’. tracy de cae cnet: ei tetkdoss 3,499 4,146 4,177 4,809 + 632 
Carrying firearms and unlawful weapons. 383 564 535 592 + 57 
‘Contempt Of COURLs. 4. sean fee meee 28 21 26 38 + 12 
Cruelty, tomas: tw. 9.4 os ae coe ee 474 390 320 272 — 48 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... . 28 38 43 30 _ 13 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against. 1,599 1, 858 2,540 2,420 — 120 
Gambling Acts, offences against.......... 5,923 8,244 6,565 8, 287 + 1,722 
Immigration Act, offences against........ 40 51 58 47 — 11 
Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 198 191 873 180 — 693 
Adulteration of Food (Food and Drugs 

AN CUS) Pita aie ae Ree eae ee 221 198 172 119 _ 53 
Weights and Measures Acts, offences 

APA Greate pA oe ee a ea ee 87 162 176 103 _ 73 
Liquor, Prohibition and Temperance : 

Acts} offences against... an. +. acess n04 15, 263 19,327 18,132 16,185 — 1,947 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 782 896 1,009 859 — .150 
Masters’ and Servants’ Acts, offences 

QEAINSE He Ar ek te te a Re ee 244 321 235 327 fe 92 
Non-payment of wages................05- 882 1,484 1,677 1,918 + 241 
Breaches of Traffic Regulations.......... 141, 493 166, 337 185, 584 212,361 +26,777 
Breachesiot/by-laws..iceie. con iene vee 14,564 14,171 14, 625 14,351 — 274 


Non-support of family and neglecting 
CHHGEEGN Pence ste one eee tee ee 1,486 1, 708 2,098 1,909 — 189 
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10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1928-31—concluded. 


Increase or 


Offence. 1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. Decrease 
1930-31. 
Contributing to delinquency of children. . 608 720 801 880 + 79 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
TENORS Ae ANS .0 5 cfr sc ksi as Weems sa vs) 3041 3961 242 80 — 162 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 1,115 635 944 1,467 + §23 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 917 1,031 1,284 1,709 + 425 
Trespass on railway...................04. 1,062 1, 283 1,332 1, 287 aa 45 
Stealing ride on railway.................. 633 944 1, 638 Aye ler + 499 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 1,069 1,688 1,647 557 — 1,090 
ros aca mera tt. A ie ge, ote 604 858 989 711 — 278 
Vagrancy.......... Pe rane cp Ress Sarena eee 8,502 11,648 11,161 15,301 + 4,140 
TRICO ue « losis ren des 3 «wes ste «Os S324 38, 826 35, 789 29,148 — 6,641 
Insulting, abusive and profane language. . 568 320 578 298 — 280 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... 2,162 4,220 Shed 3,705 — 22 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and dis- 
PUrbINe-the peacel... 25.22 w..wuc sec eek oes 5,490 4,697 7,510 3,999 — 3,511 
Various other offences. ./4v.....08s..060 05. Doll 2,690 2272 2,180 — 92 
Totals ere Pe Sate. 245, 763 290, 043 308,759 327,778 +19, 019 


1Not including 302 convictions in 1928 and 220 in 1929, for selling and possessing drugs; these appear in 
the indictable offences. 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1931 was 29,148 as compared with 35,789 in 1930, 38,826 
in 1929, 33,224 in 1928 and 31,171 in 1927, a decrease of 6,641 in 1931 from the 
figures of 1930. Maximum figures were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; 
during the War there was an appreciable reduction and since the War, while figures 
have fluctuated, they have not approximated former high levels. The decline in 
the last two years would appear to be at least partly due to the depression. Table 
11 shows the number of convictions by provinces and years from 1900 to 1931. 


11.\Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-31. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 


L900 Sie. 327| 1,255) 1,288) 3,209} 3,370) 776 = 2 1,227 341 422) 12,215 
UL St) oes 241) 1,387) 1,299} 2,973} 3,900) 834 = = 1, 232 370 491} 12,727 
1902.52... 230} 2,012) 1,403) 2,783} 3,944) 1,003 = = 1,192 371 386} 13,324 
1905.28)... : 274| 2,726] 1,458) 2,931) 5,043} 1,466 = = 1,356 337 941) 16,532 
1902.5... 288} 2,344] 1,676) 3,986} 5,465) 2,505 = = 1,288 242! 1,101) 18,895 
190SE a. 2 172} 2,529] 1,734] 4,781 6,047) 3,544 - = 1, 284 185 1,345) 21,621 
TOODK a. . 120} 2,919] 1,843] 4,802] 7,459) 3,905 = = 1,697 111) 2,254; 25,110 
DOO TS sade 2-3 144] 2,975} 2,018] 5,503) 8,959) 4,602] 1,741 1,459} 2,293 108 — | 29,802 
LOD R eae... 184] 2,800} 1,881} 6,843) 9,417] 3,639} 1,318} 1,990} 2,900 117 — | 31,089 
19095... 160] 2,689} 1,694; 6,956} 10,035) 3,590) 1,334) 2,214) 2,314 nly) 2} 31,105 
US) USS gee 183] 3,181} 1,562} 5,557) 10,717) 4,289} 1,885) 3,543) 3,085 115 1} 34,068 
AGUAE Ft... 238] 3,149] 1,944] 6,805) 11,347] 5,832) 2,359) 4,041) 5,594 63 7| 41,379 
LOU Se... 309] 3,693] 2,116} 9,863} 12,785] 6,925] 2,462} 6,657) 8,275 72 14; 53,171 
Os eee 324] 3,955) 2,073)12, 265) - 16,236) 7,493) 2,970} 7,283) 8,316 60 —| 60,975 
eS ee 342} 3,999) 1,765)12,776| 17,703) 6,193) 2,142} 5,710) 9,376 61 - | 60,067 
19TG. Aas. 231] 3,486] 1,694) 8,939) 12,553} 4,154) 1,332) 2,802} 5,960 60 =p * 405161 
TOUGS PA... 219] 3,614] 1,696) 7,108) 11,728) 3,114) 1,062) 1,809) 2,327 53 — | 32,730 
LOT Rita 2 207} 2,546] 1,516] 8,025) 10,945) 1,085) 770 391} 2,372 25 oie ee art s3 
LOUR: AE... 96] 2,435} 704) 6,680} 7,932) 1,123) 434 825 778 19 — | 21,026 
BE os. ey' 116] 2,879} 1,350} 7,116) 8,498] 1,570} 618} 1,057) 1,004 9 SS | IZ LS7l 
1920) eA: 120} 3,140} 1,882}11,863) 15,021} 2,330} 919) 1,536) 2,948 10 Sith OO, 1709 
LOZ Mik: 144] 2,156] 1,264) 9,944) 14,498} 1,429] 708) 1,838} 2,379 2 — | 34,362 
aie! cc: 162} 1,492} 1,088) 7,103) 10,063} 1,623) 816) 1,608} 1,081 12 — | 25,048 
TG2B so spor 164] 1,392} 1,074] 6,260) 11,370) 1,680} 884) 1,277) 1,443 21 -— | 25,565 
IGP, Espa 94| 1,456] 1,176} 6,146] 12,993] 1,948] 505} 1,464) 1,545 11 -— | 27,338 
1920 5..'.../- 112] 1,466] 1,171) 6,342] 11,811) 1,948} 668) 1,374) 1,844 9 6) 26,751 
PO DG yl soc: 168} 1,898] 1,234) 5,364) 18,752} 1,871) 487) 1,418) 2,114 6 10} 28,317 
LO27e sexs: 182} 2,053} 1,397] 7,000) 14,334] 1,889} 618) 1,182) 2,496 26 oP mad), bed 
POZ8 43: . 263) 2,176] 1,285} 6,362} 15,931] 1,863] 1,014) 1,538) 2,758 34 — | 33,224 
1929253: 400} 3,284] 1,814) 8,328) 17,620] 1,830) 794) 1,810} 2,898 42) - - | 38,826 
1930. oo. 393] 3,236] 1,706] 7,649) 15,970} 1,392} 674 1,551) 3,183 35 -— | 35,789 
19st p+ 446| 2,137| 1,541] 7,461] 12,4041 1,089! 466! 1,1911 2,372 41 — | 29,148 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 
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Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Until the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the Liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions 
of sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor, to manage this sale through commissions and derive a revenue therefrom. 
Eight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward 
Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In these circumstances, 
the convictions for offences against the Liquor Acts in 1929 reached the highest 
figure on record, viz., 19,327, but fell off by more than three thousand convictions, 
to 16,185, in 1931. The number of such convictions in each year since 1900 is 
given by provinces in Table 12. 


12.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1900-31, 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 


19005: afer 9} 153) 301) 458 749 34 = = 115 25 98) 1,942 
TOs ee 17; 167) 329) 457 820 60 = = 156 83 141) 2,230 
19020 «.- 38] 207! 302) 600 784 50 = = 261 37 87| 2,366 
SUBIR Go 50} 422) 294) 660) 1,051 76 = = 169 72 237) 3,031 
1) Sasa oe 59} 371) 375} 583) 1,028} 122 = = 133 47 300; 3,018 
1900s sase.- 74| 446) 327) 858 851 85 = = 254 45 325} 3,275 
LQOG Ra 37| 540; 309} 858 877 51 = = 240 21 314) 3,247 
190 (cs asa. 23| 490} 395) 706) 1,016 33] 219 193 382 4] = 3,498 
EGOS soa. 43) 384) 372); 864) 1,140 To) S121 .267 274 39 = 3,579 
L909). seen, 38] 410} 353} 710) 1,644 41 164 250 348 35 6| 3,999 
TORO ecw 40} 494; 367) 893) 1,701 46} 248 396 436 30 141 4,665 
LO Sere 38} 592) 278) 1,032) 1,759 46} 240 423 318 33 16} 4,775 
LOT eaves. 36). 951! 861} )  859)0) 2,117 85| 366 605 625 40 26] 5,671 
POTS Sayre. 26] 502) 447) 791) 2,167) 166; 528 560 741 41 = 5, 969 
WOU. f8 5! 72} 660} 3865) 882) 2,328) 166} 404 551 394 49 = 5, 871 
LOD sek. 42} 633) 390) 1,021; 2,018} 124) 378 573 246 27 = 5, 452 
TOUG see... 75| 646} 352) 1,015} 2,002) 172) 967 713 295 int = 6,248 
19a ee 8 36) 449) 314) 1,076} 2,927; 289) 774 885 576 15 = 7,339 
AUG Eee .- 42} 412) 288) 1,155} 3,410) 230) 422 678 812 23 = 7,472 
TORO. eee 37; 479} 387) 1,479} 3,353) 175) 434 436 597 6 = 7,383 
1920 ees 23| 394) 585! 1,975} 4,385) 380) 452 618} 1,427 8 — 1028 
TQ QTE 955 2. 44) 362) 419) 1,384) 4,938) 427) 583 907; 1,394 2 - | 10,460 
AG 22k Ee s 28] 267) 366) 954) 3,246) 392) 708} 1,048 1,503 12 = 8,519 
1023) Se. 39] 264) 364) 1,724) 3,958) 542) 997 990} 1,196 14 - | 10,088 
LOD ase, 29} 293) 375) 1,549} 4,678} 452) 966 817; 1,286 4 — | 10,449 
1925; 5052. 51 235; 319} 1,919) 5,047} 512) 1,078 758} = 1, 699 9 9} 11,636 
1920.2ene. 53| 499} 393) 2,104) 6,362) 786) 1,231 737| 1,345 2 =i, 8082 
LOO teria a2 66) 610) 271) 2,025) 5,620) 627) 1,245 814) 1,186 13 ="| “412,477 
L928) ees 69] 688} 478) 2,096} 7,812} 598) 1,174 944; 1,350 22 32} 15,263 
19202) 1 81) 804) 486) 3,392} 9,034) 1,399] 1,542) 1,017} 1,556 8 8| 19,327 
LOS 0330s 98; 532} 469) 3,043] 8,995) 1,180} 1,392 970} 1,482 14 7) 18,182 
193d eek 52} 588) 541} 2,956} 8,044) 1,144) 1,042 888 907 13 10} 16,185 


1The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of Traffic Regula- 
tions, which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in all Canada 
(Table 13), have, as a result of the advent of the motor vehicle, become the largest 
element in the non-indictable offences, numbering 212,361 out of a total of 327,- 
778 in 1931, or nearly 65 p.c. of the total. 


rh 
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13.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 20, 1900-31. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. |. Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. |. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 
UA UR eee 2 21 7 31 94 5 - ~ is - 8 185 
TOOTS, ee 3 12 2 5 128 22 - = 9 = 4 185 
1902 x 6 38 9 5 278 24 - - 6 17 4 387 
L903 chins: 1 47 22 40 314 53 - - 43 8 12 540 
1804 soo ss 1 25 14 10 431 142 = - 68 = 13 704 
LOQoe. aan 18 47 9 40 431 360 - = 53 2 97 1,057 
1900 Rae: = 16 10] 226 190} 603 35 = 91 _ 40 1,176 
ce FAS REND - 27 7 53 239) 290 21 28 135 - - 800 
19008 Sas: 2 17 13 55 509 176 18 27 453 - = 1,270 
1909. skies ll 19 5 64 1,929) 469 25 21 283 - = 2,826 
LO10 es 15 38 LOe 131 3,515} 1,161 28 137 436 - = 5,471 
191... 19 86 1 267) °3,376) 4; 116 96 139 661 - - 5,777 
LOI IRs ah. 8 97 24| 1,806} 5,928] 1,778} 215 838 1,768 = -| 12,462 
U8 bs ea ee ) 83 5} 3,373 6,697} 3,030} 248 672 1,883 ~ - 16,000 
LONG as 7 176 69} 2,648 4,717} 2,419 410 754 2,051 - - 13, 246 
VOUS 5351 stad 6 62 101} 1,509} 4,494) 1,865) 204 503 1,804 1 = 10,549 
POLS: =... 8 7 = «228 57| 2,146) 5,577) 1,043} 321 380 615 7 = 10,381 
ny ae eee 13] 324 54) 1,677; 9,854) 2,619} 441 533 813 10 = 16,338 
LOTS o.oo 17| 5238 80] 3,505) 12,206] 2,700} 418 736 995 1 - | 21,181 
TOTS Secs ¢ 2 15} 509 62] 4,971]. 13,374] 3,123} 863 701 1,677 1 -— | 25,296 
1 Ue 129 600 49}11,499] 19,708} 4,987 744 1,673} 3,780 1 -| 43,170 
LOOT sans 109} 448 87|12,335| 26,860) 4,995 700 1,845) 4,412 Z —| 51,788 
1022 ieee 38 289 3 : 31,813) 4,968) 1,112 1,996 4,101 1 — | 47,977 
1 Tae ieee 36 397 196} 1,746] 33,402} 6,182) 1,246 2,514 4,095 1 ~ 49,815 
1924.05. 49 350} 237) 3,818} 40,530) 6,412) 1,282 2,301 5,084 - - 60, 063 
LDZS Sere ee 27| 200) 281) 4,976) 44,618) 5,971) 1,375 1,940} 4,389 1 - | 63,777 
DOA sf cropsrs 64 263 180) 5,534] 52,727) 8,588) 1,730} 2,059 6, 882 - - | 78,027 
ih! Bard Soe 69 402 244) 6,418) 62,037/10,871| 1,610) 2,459) 12,268 2 — | 96,380 
WOZS ers 50.5, 228 462 516] 6,273) 101,356/14, 099] 2,100 3,481} 12,976 2 - | 141,493 
1929 re ant 152 863 887|19,427| 105, 703}19, 460} 3,643 5,612} 10,592 2 1| 166,337 
POSO oR... 212 831 757|28, 633} 115,073/20,672| 3,727 4,903} 10,776 = E pa 

2 - 12,361 


Wola te 95| 999) 1,200)64,611} 111,718)16,556) 4,259] 5,070) 7,851 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


The greatest percentage increases were recorded between 1908 and 1913. In 
this 5-year period total convictions increased from 1,270 to 16,000. For three 
years thereafter there was an abrupt decline, but beginning with 1917 another 
5-year series of increases brought the total up to 51,788 in 1921; by 1924 the 60,000 
mark had been reached, and recent years have witnessed a rapid increase to the 
1931 figures. The provincial distribution of the totals indicates that for the last 
five years Quebec shows the largest percentage of increase. Only Quebec and New 
Brunswick show increases for 1931 as compared with 1930 but the single increase 
in the case of Quebec is more than sufficient to offset the decreases of the other 
seven provinces, substantial though these are in some cases, such as Ontario, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. For the year 1931, Ontario, which had 47 p.c. of the 
registrations of motor vehicles in Canada (see p. 686), had nearly 53 p.c. of ‘the 
total convictions; Quebec in the same year had 15 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 30 
p.c. of the convictions. In interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be 
pointed out that Traffic Regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada 
and no account is taken of the differences in the degrees of urbanization in the two 
provinces. 


Section 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,768 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1931, as compared with 8,425 in 1930, 
7,826 in 1929, 7,699 in 1928, 8,185 in 1927 and 7,831 in 1926, a decrease of 657 in 
the latest year. Of the 1931 total, 5,311 were convicted of ‘‘major” offences and 2,457 
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of “‘minor’’ offences, terms which correspond very nearly to “indictable” and “non- 
indictable” offences, as applied to adults. 
numbered 5,653 in 1930 and convictions for ‘‘minor” offences 2,772. The offences 
proven against juveniles in 1930 and 1931 are shown by provinces in Table 14 
and by chief major offences committed for the years 1925-31 in Table 15. 


Convictions for “major” offences 


14. Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 


Province. 


AMID ERE: ok et as Sey Bae ne eee 


Sex, 1930 and 1931. 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 

1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 

14 2 - - i - ~ 
192 152 11 3 109 50 13 12 
123 155 8 11 149 185 21 35 
993 ie 1s: 40 82 434 435 114 128 
2,068 1,657 87 101 859 784 94 76 
818 826 51 59 463 349 57 4] 
367 276 14 21 70 51 6 5 
435 422 8 8 203 155 5 4 
408 327 20 19 170 136 5 10 
5,412 | 5,007 241 304 || 2,457 | 2,146 315 311 


Major Offences.—In Table 15 are shown the 
which juvenile deliquents were convicted in 1925 to 


various major offences for 
1931. It will be observed 


that theft, house- and shop-breaking with theft, and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences; in 1931, 91 p.c. of the major offences 


were of this character. 


15.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1925-31. 


Increase 
or 
Offence. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. | Decrease 
in 1931. 
Manslauchiter. 5:66 tb sana one - 2 ~ - J - 1 +1 
Rape, carnal knowledge and 
imeest.. meet. aches seh 7... - 8 5 13 10 5 8 + 3 
Indecent assault. wo. eats. eee oH D2 28 43 25 49 42 a et 
Aggravated assault and wounding 11 16 14 24 48 10 52 +42 
Common assault, 94. Sasol hoe 114 109 99 67 93 101 119 +18 
Endangering life on railway...... 40 60 28 35 43 31 32 + 1 
Other offences against the person 5 3 5 3 3 2 — 1 
Breaking, entering and theft..... 677 653 770 818 972 944 948 + 4 
Robbery. 2st. tat a a ibid 6 2 6 4 13 + 6 
Theft and receiving stolen goods.| 3,275 3,462 3,289 3,255 3,081 3,662 3,139 —523 
False pretences and fraud........ 12 8 22 10 15 24 11 ~  —]13 
‘Arsonien ce ae Oise se aptosere. Ae 12 30 5 17 11 31 39 aes 
Other wilful damage to property.. 581 553 793 620 679 702 749 +47 
Forgery and offences against 
CUITCHOVE.4d.). tea ce a ee 7 14 7 13 12 17 10 ol, 
TimnmnOrali ty: sc: eee ce eee ne ree 144 114 68 96 63 52 109 +57 
Various other offences........... 48 30 Pal! 44 46 15 37 +22 
Totals4..5.209. Si 4,980 | 5,090 | 5,156 | 5,063 | 5,106 | 5,653 | 5,311 —3$42 


Minor Offences.—Of the 2,457 juvenile 
offences in 1931, 598 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 430 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 288 of disobedience and incorrigibility, 
297 of trespass, 329 of truancy, 264 of vagrancy and indecent conduct and 251 of 


other minor offences. 


deliquents found guilty of minor 
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Section 5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1931, 150 cities and towns, with populations of 4,000 or over, supplied 
police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These cities and towns, 
with an aggregate population of 4,343,457, had 5,321 policemen, who made 285,281 
arrests and summonses. The total number of offences committed during the 
year and made known to the police was 378,226, and the number of prosecutions 
was 286,896 or 75-8 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of 
these offences numbered 235,526, being 62-3 p.c. of the known offences and 82-1 
p.c. of the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 11,207, of which 10,757 were 
recovered. Of 10,468 bicycles stolen, 6,245 were recovered. The value of other 
lost articles reported to the police was $2,466,415, of which 52-7 p.c. was recovered. 


16.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, year ended 
Sept. 30, 1931. 


Number of— Number Number 
# a nnn 1 of ve “ of 
rovince. ities ‘ opulation rrests 
an cio Police. | Arrests. ae 2 to each per 
Towns : a4 * | Policeman. | Policeman. 
Prince Edward Island... . 1 10,814 10 570 215 1,081 57 
INOVE. OUOLID. css. ch ets. 14 181,491 145 5,921 1,411 i202 4] 
New Brunswick.......... 5 87,480 86 2,939 1,624 1,017 34 
Quebec... Re aot eoie 34 11,380,364 2,082 45,134 18,453 663 21 
MIDTATIO Se saan ccs See 66 11,729,472 1,876 35,978 111,486 924 19 
MamItODas..o..0..%- eae i 212,913 321 7,065 20, 744 850 22 
Saskatchewan.....7...... 8 142,911 143 3,203 3,380 999 22 
Tcl OYSS © 3 Nye es aie, SB eR eset 4 186, 747 200 5, 933 6, 362 934 29 
British Columbia........ 11 351, 205 458 10, 234 4,629 Nee? 22 
Canada ccs sas 150 (4,343, 457 5,321 116,977 168,304 816 22 


Section 6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. 
Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, 
Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C. and Collins Bay, Ont. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, the average daily population of these 
institutions was 3,931 and the total net expenditure for the year was $2,554,556, 
compared with 3,434 average daily population and $3,034,438 total net expenditure 
for the year 1931. 

Female convicts numbered 27 on Mar. 31, 1925, but had increased to 40 on 
Mar. a1: 1928 and were 32 on Mar. 31, 1929, 38 on Mar. 31, 1930, 44 on Mar. 31, 
1931, and 48 on Mar. 31, 1932. _ They are all kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, 
a suburb of Kingston, where a special wing and staff are maintained for their deten- 
tion and supervision. A new building to be used for this purpose is under con- 
struction. 

Tables 18 to 20 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported 
by the Superintendent. An increase of 450 is shown in the number of those in 
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custody on Mar. 31, 1932, as compared with the same date in the previous year. 
The number of paroles, as shown in Table 18 for 1932, is a decrease of 34 compared 
with the previous year. It has fluctuated considerably between the 566 mark in 
1924 and the figure of 379 set for 1932. Table 19, showing the ages of convicts 
by groups, indicates that since 1925, when the total number in custody reached 
2,345, there has been a decrease in the average age of those in custody. In the 
last five years, the convicts under 30 increased from 1,317 to 2,435 or by 1,118, 
while the total number in custody increased by 1,684; so that convicts under 30 
showed both an actual and a proportional increase. Detailed statistics of nation- 
ality, religion, conjugal state and racial origin of convicts are presented in Table 20. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under four heads» penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since pri- 
soners have long sentences; reformatories for boys and reformatories for girls, 
also with rather slow turnovers, but more rapid in the case of boys than 
in that of girls; and lastly common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 
If the average population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning 
and end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 
1931 was: in penitentiaries, 43 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 314 p.c.; in refor- 
matories for girls, 99 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,379 p.c. Thus the average time 
spent in gaol was about four weeks. In dealing with these figures it must be borne 
in mind that common gaol population changes from day to day and is partly made 
up of accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to a 
penitentiary or reformatory to-morrow. 


17.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1929-31. 


Nore.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are as at Sept. 30. 


In Custody,| Admitted |Discharged|In Custody, 


Penal Institutions. beginning during during end of 
of year. year. year. _ year. 
ae 1929. 
EGNIGCHUIBIIOS po aiens pnigeia ae cia RU 1 hae bea ciar 2,560 1,383 | 1,174 2,769 
Reformatories for boys... ..Vi2eeo e200 bide oe ORY 2,435 7,615 7,328 22722 
Relormaatories 1Or@itls..40 0 ats. ees oo has ee 437 465 494 408 
(ROIS Mra ene eee oe ae ee en ee 3, 129 57, 165 56,715 3,579 
TOCA sie ee Eee Beets tok Cee, 8,561 66, 628 65,711 9,478 
Anon te 1930. | 
Penitentiaries Lisi ee, Meg a nh 88 tah Mad ON eae. 2,769 1,648 1, 230 3, 187 
Reforma toriesor DOYS... sae oe eee ee 2,846! 9, 7281 9, 4691 83,1051 
Reforma tories tor etrise ac... Deen tee nena ee ean 6022 5432 4972 648 2 
(CBOSS: «ihe damnit; Paget Merre o ee hee 3,579 63, 672 62,968 4,283 
Wotals.. ANA Eel as A ee ee 9, 7968 75,5913 74,1648 11, 2233 
at f 1931 
Ponitentiarieg 4. 5% dears oid ce isactt aye Phe ea eeeek HE 3, 187 1,899 1,372 3,714 
Ketormatories ior DOYS.caten cae eie ase ee 3,105! 10,014! 9, 7371 3, 1801 
Reformatories for girls....... WE ORO TRL ee eg 6482 684 2 6442 9322 
Gaols... ey ee ee ee re 4,283 59, 358 59, 065 4,467 
Ota Ss te ce ae ee ees at oe 11,2233 71,955 3 70,8188 12,293 3 


1St. John’s Industrial School, Toronto, added in 1930. 2Alexander Industrial School, Toronto, 
added in 1930. 3See footnotes 1 and 2. : : 
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18.—Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-32. 
Schedule. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
In custody, beginning of fiscal year.| 2,225 | 2,345 | 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560] 2,769 | 3,187 3,714 
Received by— 
Horleiture:o8 parole;...... .scsie a2 9 i 5 re 6 1 8 8 
RBVOKCOCDSTOIOS. Oc cake! 16 16 20 15 14 23 19 - 
FAPORPUUTE xs hee teats Cae ee ae 1 1 3 - - 1 1 3 
Transfer APNE Fe Se Rees Ce. 14 94 15 110 187 172 145 
Received from gaols, etc........ 928 | 1,01416) 1,003 1,1714| 1,2534; 1,436 | 1,699 1,787 
Totals... ....2. 3,193 | 3,477 | 3,519 | 3,682 | 3,943 | 4,417 | 5,086 55657 
Discharged by— 

CONT Cr a lt REE cc 14 175 136 165 16 14 12 16 
USGA DG. ete ose. ha enn ee - 64 3 12 23 1 1 3 
Expiry of sentence............... 342 473 535 647 577 559 654 837 
Orderor the Court’. .ceder f+ o.ee ; 11 8 3 2 1 2 1 ~ 
Pardon sends bea. Mes en snes 12 9 7 11 10 15 26 19 
Ego fle See Sao nea 366 300 37 363 384 363 413 379 
IPATIGEOIS Sete arte ee eae ee 11 94 15 8) 110 187 170 150 
PSPOrLALIONe 24 sets ste Gases aos 82 92 80 70 61 77 89 83 
Transfer to provincial gaol and 

GXCCULION®. aA 2t% so cae Pd oan eae - - - - - 2 - ~ 
Return to provincial authorities.. 10 5 6 3 13 10 6 pati 

In Custody, end of fiscal year...| 2,345 | 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 4,164 


1One from mental hospital. 
5 in 1926, 2 in 1928 and 2 in 1929. 


*From asylum, | 
5Includes 1 suicide. 


3One from asylum. 
6While on temporary ticket-of-leave, 2. 


4From provincial institutions: 


1930. 1931. 1932. 

No. No. No. 
aif 484 527 
1,460) 25710 1,908 
738 842 970 
395 437 487 
144 173 196 
73 68 76 
3,187 | 3,714 4,164 


7 19.—Ages of Convicts, as at Mar. 31, 1925-32. 

Age Group. 1925. 1926. 1927. | 1928. 1929. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Wicter 20years=.. 2s sk ees 240 257 281 338 322 
From 20 to under 30 years.......... 10619) Set, OS 7a eat 0360) eet 1s cite 274 
From 30 to under 40 years.......... 591 635 634 587 629 
From 40 to under 50 years......... 292 321 364 336 357 
From 50 to under 60 years......... 116 126 120 122 141 
OV er O0SV CATs coe So ahs chip aleieecce sets 45 47 45 40 46 
Mo talsiscsts Sicchcsee 2,345 25480 | 2,560 | 2,769 


2,473 


20.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., 
as at Mar. 31, 1925-32. 


Item. 1925. 
No. 
By Race— 
PETA aan tes, hile s a2 YG dans ss aleve 54 
(OP VS ASTEN e e Sieene 2,198 
AAEATY PO. feos Saba eae 50 
INURL Te o= Ao ene ee eee 40 
Dees) bits LE ah a ee 1 


For footnote see end of table, p. 1028, 
§2230—683 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 
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20.— Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., 
as at Mar. 31, 1925-32—concluded. 


Item 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
O. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
By Nationality (Place of Birth)— 
British— 
Canadians. . 20eer cnn. decree 140431 sel 5508 4) Sel 540 Si nat O80sl al, 747.1 2, ObGalmeoadan 2,806 

English and Welshi.. ces, ce a) 170 183 177 197 209 240 292 309 

Tigh, Magers CEE ar eta 35 31 40 35 49 31 42 46 
Scottish: 2-4 Shek eee wd 59 62 61 59 74 95 118 118 

OP eta ritistineten sas eaemraee 25 24 29 28 36 33 30 41 
Foreign— 

Austrian or Hungarian......... 99 “107 94 67 78 94 92 90 

Chinese hee: Aisi beer tars 37 36 37 53 62 74 75 72 

Aeinishi, eee ae © Semnines Ses Seat aie 58 65 77 ae 66 60 64 74 

CUSSIAT Als eee RR Ae o. 97 91 76 85 75 119 95 102 

WnitedsStates wams. «ae fon 207 206 209 220 223 253 274 307 

@Othertorcicnne 4 eee 154 160 140 120 156 132 191 199 
By Conjugal State— 

Ing Le Seer een ee | eee) a ocr SO 1,411 ASS Higa, Dodeleeele, 5974) | sale OSOk | teu 90us || aeomo2e 2,636 
Married 2stite yon .ctadsnaoca 823 871 827 849 965 1,088 1,240 ey. 
Widowed. cso ee cee 110 116 115 110 121 123 139 161 
Divorced se teerie es ada 1 1 4 4 33 0) 7 15 

By Sex— 
Malecistee eke ee Di, GAS | oe, 439 | ees, 441 1 520 1 2. 720 Wea oel4® 3 670 4,116 
emblectucct tee: tice he eee oF 34 39 4 32 38 44 48 

By Social Habits— 
INDSUAIMeLS heer oy cia oe mere h a ee 507 540 475 446 425 611 872 1,076 
Wemperatenc or. ce tee tee re S74 1, 4g 1.494 1,611 1,840 | 2,033 | 2,338 2,639 
intemperate en oe ec ee 464 384 514 503 504 543 504 449 

By religion— 
Angheantocisncrccvses ssherenshiacaets 370 392 381 409 480 546 618 678 
Baptistits 24 se eee See 92 118 105 129 144 158 169 173 
Buddhist .2et kee, Ae eee Oe 28 3H 14 39 55 62 68 61 
GreekiCatholi¢ 20>. Geen 56 65 61 43 | 49 54 69 54 
Niewishupes circ eae: Te haere es 51 53 44 37 53 62 66 89 
it heranerays sieve eee ee eS 51 65 58 58 62 74 83 97 
IMethOGIst lteter 213 224 192 - - - - ~ 
RBresby teriain: 2 «sate. shies tee 285 269 269 272 284 318 407 458 
Roman Catholics. eect 1 1SOR a0 1,281 Pe2(2a) lose leo ok 1,810 2,070 
United @hurcht Aah. sc tise ce - - 3 233 OBS 273 329 353 3 
Ogher creeds 25, feb bs). etas sd. . - 64 47 57 68 7s 79 68 131 
ING ‘creedtht..c. 5) bles sk Wee 5 8 15 = - - - - 

Motals - Bee os. FRR 6.2 2,3452} 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,568 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 4,164 


1All ‘‘coloured’’. 


2Includes 2 Eskimos. 


3Includes 96 persons returned as ‘‘Methodist’’. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Table 1, pp. 1032-1033 summarizes the character and disposition of the land 
area of Canada. Since there are still large areas which have been little explored and 
a much larger area not surveyed, and therefore not classified with regard to its 
possibilities, many of the figures given are estimates, although every care has been 
taken to consult the most competent authorities, Dominion and provincial, in a 
position to make such estimates. The continued extension of exploration and 
surveys will enable the governmental authorities to classify more exactly the lands 
within their jurisdiction. 

In this table the areas of occupied and abandoned farms and of farm woodlots 
are taken from the 1931 census. The totals of the land area of the provinces and 
territories are the areas as revised by the Topographical Survey, Dominion Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and agree with those appearing in the table on p. 7 of this 
volume, while the areas of Indian reserves are those reported by the Department of 
Indian Affairs. For other items, figures supplied by the provinces have been used 
wherever available; otherwise estimates from Dominion Government sources, 
chiefly the Forest Service, have been substituted. Between the totals of existing 
and potential agricultural lands (item 10) and the totals of forest lands (item 18) 
there is, of course, duplication to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest 
(item 7). In view of the various sources from which the information is drawn 
there is satisfactory agreement in the relationship of the items. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


As stated on p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, the lands and natural resources 
lying within the boundaries of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, which had formerly been administered by the Dominion 
Government, were transferred to the administration of the provinces concerned at 
various dates in 1930. 


Actual Dominion lands, therefore, now comprise the Northwest Territories, 
including the Arctic islands and the islands in Hudson bay; Yukon; the National 
Park areas, Indian reserves, and historic sites in the different provinces throughout 
Canada; certain small and widely scattered parcels of Ordnance and Admiralty 
lands which have been held by the Dominion Government since Confederation and 
are rented, disposed of, or otherwise administered with a view to bringing as many 
properties as possible to a state of revenue production; and, finally, public lands, at 
one time alienated, but which have been re-vested in the Crown in the right of the 
Dominion for various reasons, and upon which public monies have been spent. 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 42 
p.c. of the land surface of Canada. The southern border of both Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad 
are near this line, while about three-fourths of Norway, two-thirds of Sweden, all of 
Finland and a large proportion of Russia are north of it. In Table J a distinction 
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has been made between those Dominion lands which are still freely disposable by 
the Dominion Government, and those which have been set aside as National Parks, 
under the National Parks Acts, or as Indian reserves, by Treaty. Only those which 
are freely disposable at the present time are classified as Dominion Crown lands, but 
the total Dominion lands can be easily obtained by adding the other items thereto. 

Interest in this northern part of the national domain has increased in the past 
decade and the administration of these lands was placed under a separate branch 
of the Dominion Government, the North West Territories and Yukon Branch of the 
Department of the Interior, until 1931, when, on the transfer of the natural resources 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and of the Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block of British Columbia to the respective provincial administrations, it was 
transferred to the Dominion Lands Administration. ‘The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police maintain law and order throughout the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
More detailed particulars of the administration of each territory follow:— 

The Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
with Ottawa as the seat of Government. ‘The administration is carried on by the 
Department of the Interior through the Dominion Lands Administration. The 
Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the provisional districts 
of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. The district of Mackenzie is, as yet, the 
most widely known and developed, trading posts and settlements being located all 
along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie system. Fort 
Smith, the headquarters of the Mackenzie district, is located on the Slave river 
north of the rapids. From this point there is uninterrupted navigation to the 
Arctic ocean, a distance of approximately 1,369 miles. 

The Administration has provided for a government hospital and medical 
service, grants to the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches for education, an 
excellent mail service in which river steamboats and aeroplanes co-operate, motor 
roads and a system of radio stations linking up Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson and 
Aklavik with Edmonton, Alberta, and with Dawson and Mayo, Yukon. 

The Department of the Interior has set aside certain areas, totalling over 
338,916,000 acres, as preserves wherein only the Indian and the Eskimo may hunt. 
Officers in the field have made investigations into the conditions affecting musk-ox, 
caribou, and other forms of wild life. The Wood-Buffalo Park in the vicinity of 
Fort Smith covers an area of 17,300 sq. miles; it has been specially preserved for the 
protection of the buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great Slave 
lake is, in its turn, the home of musk-oxen and caribou. 

Included in the Northwest Territories are the Arctic prairies, which are capable 
of supplying pasturage to large numbers of reindeer and caribou. Following investi- 
gations, steps have been taken to establish a Government herd of reindeer in a 
suitable location on the lower Mackenzie. Indications are that this experiment 
will result in a plentiful meat supply in the future. 

Another feature of administration has been the installation of a chain of wireless 
stations. This has been a great boon to the isolated posts of the Mackenzie dis- 
trict, as the traders and trappers are now able to keep in constant touch with outside 
markets, a condition enabling them to dispose of their catch to the greatest 
advantage. In addition to supplying market news, the radio keeps the inhabitants 
of the North in contact with some of the amenities of civilization. 

Exploratory work has been pushed forward throughout the Territories and 
local surveys made in the Mackenzie and Franklin districts. Mining prospectors 
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are following in the tracks of the explorers and the aeroplane has been used as the 
means of transportation to the field of operations. Drilling operations near Norman 
on the Mackenzie river resulted a few years ago in striking a considerable flow of oil. 
Exploitation of this resource awaits only the further general development of the 
area. ‘The Laurentian Shield, which has proved so rich in valuable minerals in 
Eastern Canada, is continued into the eastern half of the Territories—that portion 
lying between Great Slave and Great Bear lakes and Hudson bay—and, although 
little exploration has been carried out to date, valuable mineral finds have been 
made. The rich native silver and high-grade pitchblende ores which have been 
lately discovered and are now under active development in the mineral region of 
Great Bear lake exemplify the possibilities of this vast area. The agricultural land 
of the Territories lies almost entirely in the extension of the central plain defined by 
the Mackenzie valley. 


It is known that there are many possible water-power sites throughout. the 
Territories; these will no doubt be developed as a consequence of mining enter- 
prises. Much of the upper Mackenzie valley carries a forest cover, which furnishes 
timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, mining and lumbering are 
engaged in to some extent, but the principal industry of the Territories is still the 
taking and export of furs. Many trading posts operate throughout the regions 
tributary to the Arctic ceast, Hudson bay, and the great inland systems of water- 
ways. 


Yukon.— Yukon Territory is administered by the Dominion Lands Adminis- 
tration of the Department of the Interior as in the case of the Northwest Territories. 
The Gold Commissioner, resident at Dawson, is the executive head of a local elective 
government of three members termed the Yukon Council, with jurisdiction over 
local matters. ‘The Gold Commissioner acts on instructions from the Governor in 
Council or the Minister of the Interior. Hospitals, schools, motor roads, and other 
amenities of modern life have been provided and, in addition to the overland tele- 
graph line, wireless stations at Dawson and Mayo link up with the outside world 
through the Northwest Territories and Edmonton. 


The route ordinarily taken to enter Yukon is from Skagway, Alaska, on 
the south, thence by the White Pass and Yukon Railway to Whitehorse, and by 
river boat to Dawson. 


ad 


‘Confederation had been consummated for thirty years before Yukon came into 
meteoric prominence as one of the great mineral areas of the world. This prom- 
inence was due to the discovery of the Klondike placer gold fields, the development. - 
of which reached its peak in the decade 1897-1906. 


Yukon has produced over $200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 
but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick and shovel, have given place to 
consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 
Silver, lead, copper, tungsten and coal are known to exist in paying quantities, and 
of late years the development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been 
one of the major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. ‘There is a 
hydro-electric installation of 13,200 h.p. in Yukon, but this is only a small pro- 
portion of the possible installation which will be developed as required. - 


Although fishing, agriculture (including fur-farming), and some lumbering are 
carried on as auxiliary industries, the future of Yukon is inevitably bound up with 
mining development. 
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(Areas in thousands of acres.) 


No. Description of Land Areas. P.E.1. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


Classification by Type of Land— 
Existing and Potential Agricultural 


Lands— 
Alienated, Patented, Granted, ete.— 
ir Occupied farmalands!) 4,0. ta. Adee ee 1,191 4,302 4,152 17,445 22,841 
atm dandmmederscrop!). stig. Sanne... 495 OAD 958 6, 080 9,306 
Improved farmvlandlancs sen os ee 766 845 1,330 8,761 13, 293 
2 Abandonedtianmsiwemceet coe eee ee le 28 323 180 333 574 
3 ROA allow ANCCSS...eraei ee eaye eae 30 iva ASO eet tes 533 702 
4 Totals, Alienated, Patented, 
Granted *eteus.1 a heat haze 1,256 4,764 4,462 | 18,311 QA 7 
Agricultural Land under Forest— 
5 Hari WOOGLOtSO: wit pel ee ae 339 2,503 2,433 6, 085 4,484 
6 TEMOCEUDISOU ZEN eee nen Makoto ee te Nil 1765 6,256 14, 460 16,640 
yi Totals, Agricultural Land under} 
FOrestee st eee ee tere eee 339 4,268 8, 689 20,545 21,124 
8 Dominion Crown Lands!! suitable for 
NOT IGULLUTC seen oh eg eel ca Menace Nil 2 15 s 8 
9 Provincial Crown Lands suitable for Agri- 
culture other than any already included 
Tp COM Olona reenter ee eer ete Nil 161 - 10,971 ZorOt on. 
Grazing Leases (included in Item 9).... Nil 15 15 15 678 
10 Totals, Agricultural Lands?.......... 1,258 8,092 10,718 43,745 65, 837 
Existing and Potential Forest Lands— 2K : 
Alienated, Granted, ete.— 
ii timiber landsalienated2=ssens. one. ne. 140 2, 880 3, 830 7,763 5,100 
12 Harm wood lopst.2. 5st ea ee 339 2,503 2,433 6,085 4,484 
13 Totals Alienated, Granted, etc........ 479 5,383 6, 263 13, 848 9,584 
14 Under lease, licence to cut, timber berths, 
pulp concessions, etc. (included in Item 
GN. PONE EN RES cob Se 208 RNS FE AE Nil 8828 6, 8088 51,0598 47, 2058 
15 Dominion Lands under forest.........2.... Nil - - 6 72 
16 Indian Reserves under forest!.............. 1 16 36 163 873 
17 Provincial Lands under forest.............. Nil 2,281 7,506 220, 128 109,500 
18 Totals, Forest Lands!’............... 464 7,680 15,805 | 239,040 | 120,033 
19¥»,. Waste Landsy2c( 0500 a ee Nil 1,800 2 | 72,822 | 67,767 


Summary Classification by Tenure— 
20 Alienated, patented, granted, etc.18.......... 1,396 7, 644 8, 4858 24,5358 29,217 
21 In procession alvenation . see. ne ae ee Nil 15 2008 4, 7308 1s 
22 | Dominion Crown Lands! including leased 
lands, but not including Indian Reserves 


or Dominion National Parks.............. Nil 8 2 1814 103 
23 ibydian Reser vests i ee ees carte 2 19 38 194 1,009 
24 Dominion National Parks!.................. Nil Nil Nil Nil 4 


25 Provincial Crown Lands including leased 
lands, but not including Provincial 


Parks Woe keaton Oo L eet eee Nil Hyene! 8,559 | 301,3508 | 199,037 
26 Provincial Parks. . th Berths ae A ae Nil 2718 | 4508 42358 3; 13808 
a0 Totals, an ALtAE PMc eK SORE RS 1,398 13,276 17,734 | 335,062 | 232,500 


1These figures are preliminary from the 1931 census and should be taken as subject to correction. 
2Figures from the Forest Service, Department of the Interior. 3Figures from the Topographical Survey, 
Department of the Interior. For the Northwest Territories and Yukon, they are approximate only. 
‘From Annual Report of Department of Indian Affairs, 1932. *Woodlots or forested areas of occupied farms 
as reported in 1931 census. ‘Hstimated as 3 p.c. of occupied and abandoned farms, except for the Prairis 
Provinces which are from the 1930 Year Book, p. 961. 7Assumed to be the sum of occupied and abandoned 
farms and road allowances, except for the Prairie Provinces. 8Vigures are obtained from provincial 
sources. *From the 1930 Year Book, p. 961. This total is not the sum of the items, because of alienated 
lands in the form of grants to railway companies, grants to the Hudson’s Bay Co., school land endowment, 
etc. These are Dominion lands but are not classed with Crown lands; see footnote 11. This classi- 
fication of Dominion Crown lands includes only Ordnance lands and Military lands in the provinces and 
does not take into consideration Dominion National Parks and Indian reserves which, while Dominion 
lands, are set aside by Statute or Treaty and are not now freely disposable by the Dominion Government. 
In the Yukon and N.W.T. column, however, areas aggregating 338,916,000 acres, which have been set apart 
by Order in Council as game preserves and sanctuaries in which only native Indians and Eskimos may 
hunt, but which have not been permanently dedicated to this purpose by Parliament, are still regarded as 
Crown lands. Such preserves include: the Arctic Islands Preserve, 281,027,000 acres; Yellowknife Pre- 
serve, 44,800,000 acres; Slave River Preserve, 1,377,000 acres; Peel River Preserve, 2, 112,000 acres; and 
Thelon Game Sanctuary, 9,600,000 acres. 2T hese are waste lands as regards surface resources only and 
include rock, open muskeg, burnt-over lands which are not re-stocking, and those above timber line. All 
such lands are by no means economically barren since in many cases they are sources of valuable mineral 
wealth. BThis total is not the addition of the preceding items because the figure obtained from pro- 
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(Areas in thousands of acres.) 


Yukon Total 
for No. 


Description of Land Areas. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. an 
N.W.T. | Canada. 


Classification by Type of Land— 

Existing and Potential Agricul- 
tural Lands— 

Alienated, Patented, Granted, 


ete.— 

Occupied farm lands!......... 15, 132 55, 673 38,977 3,542 5 163, 260 1 
Farm land under crop!...... 5, 842 21,951 12;,.012 450 1 57,670 
Improved farm land!....... 8,522 33,549 17, 749 705 1 85,521 

Abandoned farms!............ 1,168 1,024 1,410 249 Nil 5, 289 2 

Road allowances § ee Cee 978 1,469 1,291 114 Nil 5,393 3 
Totals, Alienated, Patented, 

Granted pete.) uids.. Bet 22,2799 61, 2189 45,4779 3,905 _ 5 185, 794 4 
Agricultural Land under For- 
est— 

Farm woodlots® seacoast a nina oe 1,998 3,.449 3,927 elas 2 20,10 5 

UMpceuDIOds sco. woe ie 1,330 2,960 6,020 2,5608 6, 4002 58,391 6 
Totals, Agricultural Land 

andersBorest. to c3F 3s: 3,328 6,409 9,947 oie 6,402 84,766 7 
Dominion Crown Lands}! suit- 
able for Agriculture........... 15 15 15 16 9,000 9, 01319 8 


Provincial Crown Lands suit- 

able for Agriculture other than 

already included in Item 616. . 8,771 15, 896 25, 953 16, 138 Nil 102,962 9 
Grazing Leases (included in Item 


OSS. CAN SAR eee: Sai Se 748 3, 4938 3, 3678 728 15 7,07319 
Totals, Agricultural 
SHIT Ke ee ee 32,380 80,074 87,459 22,693 9,005 361,162 | 10 
Existing and Potential Forest 
Lands— 
Alienated, granted, etc.— 
Timber lands alienated?2...... 21,389 3,340 8,730 11,620 Nil 64,792 i 
HarnuwiooGlots’. bbs. ate sen 1,998 3,449 3,927 1,155 2 26,375 12 
Totals, Alienated, Granted, F 
etc..... Snead. OS Le A es ae 23,387 6, 789 12,657 12,775 2 91,267 13 


Under lease, licence to cut, 
timber berths, pulp conces- 
sions, etc. (included in Item 


AR dae ORE eR Narain eae 2, 4388 4608 6218 4, 3558 15 | 113,82819| 14 
Dominion Lands:under forest... 15 15 1b 15} 36,600 36,6789 | 15 
Indian Reserves under forest... 335 549 343 439 2 2,756 16 
Provincial Lands under forest...| 35,200 44,500 42,2408 | 109,200 Nil 575,550 17 

Totals, Forest Lands!’.....| 59,520 52,582 81,132 | 123,267 38,490 | 737,923 18 
Waste Lands”.,................. 55,330 _ 26,057 15 81,826 | 895,677 |1,291,27919 | 19 
Summary Classification, by cae a 
Tenure— 
Alienated, patented, granted, 
etc.18,..,, 5 eee ee EO A Ww 8 43, 668 64,558 54,207 12, 8138 5 | 246,52818| 20 
- In process of alienation ........... 15 15 bf 6,1488 Nil 11,0789 | 21 


Dominion Crown Lands!" includ- 
ing leased lands, but not in- 
cluding Indian Reserves or 


Dominion National Parks...... 3 30 66 103 | 934,353 | 934,686 22 
Indian Reserves’, 19............... 475 1,368 1,328 744 2 5,179 20 
Dominion National Parks”....... 735 1,196 13, 436 1,098 2,320 18,789 24 
Provincial Crown Lands including 

leased lands, but not including 

Provincial ParksA, .h.o5 Meee olen GON42 85,148 90, 241 216, 3858 Nil 1,001,796 25 
ETOVINCIAMEATKS, 2 aces certo. Nil tale 2 1, 3908 Nil 9,482 26 

Totals, Land Area’........ 140,623 | 152,304 | 159,232 | 223,98113 | 936,680 (2,212,790! | 27 


vincial sources of 216,385,000 acres for Provincial Crown lands including leased lands is based on a total 
land area for the province of B.C. of 238,483,200 acres as against 223,980,800 acres estimated by the 
Topographical Survey. 144 bout 14,713 acres of this is controlled by the Department of National Defence. 
15No estimate available. 16This item is an approximation got by subtracting the sum of items 4, 6 and 8 
from item 10. 1’This item is the total productive and unproductive forest area, by provinces, as estimated 
by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior and given, in square miles, on p. 42 of this volume. 
It should be the addition of items 13, 15, 16 and 17 but is greater than these in certain provinces because 
item 15 does not include the forested areas of Dominion National Parks for which estimates are not avail- 
able. Forested areas of Indian reserves are not included in item 15, but are shown separately as item 16. 
Apart from these exceptions, items 15 and 17 include all Dominion and Provincial lands under forest (Crown 
lands, National parks, Ordnance lands, Military lands, reserves, etc.). 18This item includes lands in 
process of alienation where such are not reported under item 21. 19Hor the provinces indicated only. 
20There is practically no waste land in New Brunswick. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands. 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia (except 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Owing to the transfer 
of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as outlined 
in Chapter X XVII, p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, public lands in all provinces are 
now under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, as all the land is 
alienated, there are no provincial public lands. 


Information regarding the amounts of disposable public land and the terms on 
which it may be secured is regularly given from year to year for each of the provinces 
in the Canada Year Book. However, since the revisions for the 1933 Year Book 
have been of a minor character and as there is a heavy pressure upon space, it 
has been decided to refer those interested in securing provincial public lands to 
pp. 921 to 927 of the 1932 Year Book, and to the following officials of the 
respective provinces: Minister of Lands and Forests, Halifax, N.8.; Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Quebec, Que.; Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, 
Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, 
Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, Regina, Sask.; 
Publicity Commissioner, Edmonton, Alta.; Deputy Commissioner of Lands, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—National Defence.: 


Before the outbreak of the Great War, the Canadian Militia consisted of a 
Permanent Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 
5,615 officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak 
of war on Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, 
equipped, trained and dispatched by the Dominion Government to Great Britain 
for active service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent 
overseas, for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men.” In addition to these several thousand 
Canadians served with the Royal Air Force. 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz.: the Department of Militia 
and Defence; the Department of the Naval Service; and the Air Board. 


During the Session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service and 
the Air Board into the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1928. Under it, there is a Minister of National Defence 
and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, a Defence 
Council has been constituted by Order in Council, consisting of a President (the 
Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members: the 
Chief of the General Staff and the Chief of the Naval Staff. The Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General and the Senior Air Officer, Royal Canadian Air Force, are 
associate members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. | 

1Revised by H. W. Brown, Asst. Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence. 


2For the detailed expenditures of the Dominion Government on account of war appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-21, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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Subsection 1.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 48), the main provisions of which were described in the 1910 
Year Book, pp. xxvi-xxix. 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of 
- National Defence, in 1922. 


The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of :— 


1. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent). 
2. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). 
3. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


Administrative and operational staff for all three Forces is provided from the 
Royal Canadian Navy. 


The Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement of 104 officers and 792 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-year engagements. A small proportion consists of 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine-room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy 
(in 1933 this proportion amounted to $ p.c.). 


A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serves periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, cruisers, etc., 
and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional schools 
of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless and other 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless telegraphy 
and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S. Saguenay (destroyer—in commission), 
H.M.C.S. Skeena (destroyer—in commission). 
.M.C.S. Champlain (destroyer—in commission). 
.M.C.S. Vancouver (destroyer—in commission). 
M.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission). 
M.C.S. Festubert (minesweeper—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in reserve). 


H 
H 
ate 
HH. 

Naval training establishments, comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill 
sheds, with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; torpedo 
and electrical schools; parade grounds; and other equipment, are maintained at 
Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with work shops, etc., for refitting and 
supplying necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and 
Esquimalt. 

Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from among sea-faring person- 


nel. Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, 
Quebec, Montreal, Vancouver. 


Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
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annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. ‘The 
period of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officers and 930 men, distributed as 
follows: Halifax (half company); Saint John (half company); Charlottetown (half 
company); Quebec (half company); Montreal (company); Ottawa (half company); 
Toronto (company); Hamilton (half company); Winnipeg (company); Saskatoon 
(half company); Regina (half company); Edmonton (half company); Calgary 
(half company); Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert (half company). 


Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by other commissioned officers of the Force. 


A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy . 
or of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, torpedo practice, seamanship and 
other naval subjects. 


Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills of not less than one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual 
practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the com- 
pany. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks naval training annu- 
ally at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt, or at sea in H.M.C. or H.M. ships. 


Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment and of re-enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 2.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

Artillery.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, ‘“‘B’”’ and ‘‘C”’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Mdiias Battery). 

Engineers.—Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments and 1 field company). 

Signals. —The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Roya! 
22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments). 

Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 

Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending 
Act of 1919 to 10,009, but at present the limited establishment is less than 3,800. 


Schools of Instruction —The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada Royal Schools of Instruction are conducted. 
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Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of:— 


35 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
69 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
14 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aircraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
10 Divisional Signals. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
22 Contingents, Canadian Officers’ Training Corps. 
123 Battalions of Infantry. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
12 Divisional Canadian Army Service Corps. 
51 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
12 Detachments and 1 Base Post Office of the Canadian Postal Corps. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 9,029 officers and 
125,722 other ranks, a total of 134,751, distributed as shown in the following table:— 


2.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1932. 


ny Permanent Non-Permanent 
Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Arm of Service. ee 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel, Horses. 
SHU Cle CONGPAl MISELS cial vice act kls pice Soe ec acttares 49 - - - 
Cavalry-and Mounted. Rifles2.. hee AR ch. 415 317 16, 637 9,809 
HRCI ARTUR YS. Oi lhiyd, csiduste aueteen oat aaccstuke mute Nea: pe Ls 407 112 9,071 4,586 
PASCIMETINOATENNOT Ve ec css heise ene eee ae Te eee 53 - 2,012 848 
Heavy Artillery and Anti-Aircraft Sections........... 242 2 RY) 45 
BP OL Re cao cedboe t mtasyteoh ests. dave sitaxraceut 273 16 3,421 812 
SSG NEN TT at ler Ee A aula amg So os EE hee | Rae ie tes 276 - 4,567 2,220 
EnV UC ORDS ik ¢ toe Nis hE ab Bes CH ee - - 363 \\voe - 
USN HRSG A le A ae ands) tied Amr 906 31 79, 866 87 
Oiheers’ (Prainime:Corpsi.o2.2 Fo ceeten thee Saab es ~ - 4,303 - 
ica COEDS oo ees. ec aierea ccs mn ote Stenger Rae ose caps - - 6,516 744 
Apia, SORVICO COLDS» ei teiklti oe Gee. APeeee 274 46 1,286 - 
honealn WAbabits, cn. fathers Rees fotos Pao aes ue 876 = Se lig 688 
Ot al Sa. cen ceatte, Sar Malt rat ers nee 35 val 524 134,751 19,839 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organization. 
Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 


The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve 
Militia mentioned above, comprise :— 
The Reserve of Officers (general list). 


Reserve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental Depots (Cavalry and Infantry). 


The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of providing 
for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their service in 
the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. On com- 
pletion of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically to reserve 
units. These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 
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Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a com- 
mander assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928-33, are shown in Table 3. 


3.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-33. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $. $ $ $ 

Administration: s4eh ee 341,000 349, 000 349, 000 345, 000 332,000 320,000 
Cadet Services: so... scoaue 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 400, 000 360, 000 
Contingencies nyse ee 43, 000 44,000 44,000 44,000 44,000 35, 000 
Engineer Service and Work.. 803, 900 830, 000 830, 000 830, 000 736, 000 327,500 
GeneraliStores, don5. samc eece 682,799 988, 800 988,800 | 1,000,300 683, 000) 

Manufacturing Establish- 663, 500 

WOUYCLRCHE Aga AMC A Mee or ee a 472,395 587, 000 587,000 587, 000 550, 000} 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- 

GLAD, ooo cape ge ne ee cee ete 2,059,800 | 2,309,000 | 2,301,100 | 2,324,500 | 2,006,000 1,887,400 
Permanent Force........... 4,887,500 | 5,038,000 | 5,045,900 | 5,011,000 | 5,050,000 4,844, 000 
Royal Military College..... 365, 000 375, 000 375, 000 375,000 386, 000 360, 500 
Topographic Survey........ 40,000 45,000 45,000 45,000 45,000 20,000 

Totals). ete 10,195,394 | 11,065,800 | 11,065,800 | 11,061,800 | 10,232,000 8,817,900 
CiviliGovetnment... 5.400: 808, 0101! 800, 505 1 850, 755 1 849, 860! 832, 2301 727,035! 
Grand Totals........ 11,093,404 | 11,866,305 | 11,916,555 | 11,911,660 | 11,064,230 9,544, 935 


1Department of National Defence. 


Subsection 3—Air Service. 


Under the Act creating the Department of National Defence, the powers, 
duties and functions vested in the Air Board by the Air Board Act of 1919 are now 
administered under the direction of the Minister of National Defence. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force is composed of the Permanent Active Air Force, 
the Non-Permanent Active Air Force, and a Reserve of Officers. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force administers and controls all military air operations and air 
operations for civil government departments. The duties of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force are as follows:— 


(a) To organize, train and maintain an air force for the defence of Canada. 


(b) To assist in the development of civil aviation by— 

(1) Providing advanced flying training to civilian pilots, instructors and 

commercial pilots. 

(ii) Initial development of air routes. 

(iii) Technical supervision of airworthiness and inspection of aircraft 
belonging to private and commercial operators, and aircraft con- 
structed or overhauled by aircraft manufacturing firms, and acting as 
consultant in matters pertaining to civil aviation generally. 


(c) The conduct of flying required to assist the several departments of the 
Dominion Government in the development and conservation of the 
country’s natural resources, and other related services. 
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Permanent Active Air Force stations and units are located as follows:— 


Location. Duty. 
R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 
HG ACY Station, Camp Borden, Ont. ..2..0:..6.t0n i Sues Training. 
R.C.A.F. Station, MELONCONS ONUre st tror.ataee Ae ee mae ea Training. 
oe a. Station, Opa, Ont. sce diecctuetensden.t-oseereeeks Test and experimental work and civil gov- 
. ernment air operations, 
B.OrA. FS Station; Winnipeg, Manw). 207 2.0. 2 Civil government air operations. 
R.C.A.F. Station, Vancolver, Gee cc cee eae seapareuac: Coast reconnaissance and ciyil government 
air operations. 
Rw.AS. Stations, DartmouthigN. Sic ifh 3h... dears anes Care and maintenance basis. 
R.C.A.F. Station, High River, Alta EPR rey Re NS Care and maintenance basis. 
Nov meRiC Ack. Depot, Ottawa, Onteieiten Ie woes Stores and repair depot. 
R.C.A.F. Photographic Section, Ottawa, Ont. 


The following Non-Permanent Active Air Force units are now in process of 
organization: No. 10 Army Co-operation Squadron, Toronto, Ont.; No. 11 Army 
Co-operation Squadron, Vancouver, B.C.; No. 12 Army Co-operation Squadron, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

The total strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Dec. 31, 1932, was 98 
officers and 592 airmen. 


Subsection 4.—Civil Aviation.! 


The Civil Aviation Branch is under the Controller of Civil Aviation, who is 
directly responsible to the Deputy Minister. Its duties include the inspection of 
licences and registration of aircraft, air harbours, commercial and private air pilots, 
air engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, the location and 
construction of air routes and any matters connected with airship services are 
administered in this branch. 

Civil aviation in the Dominion has had its chief development in connection with 
the exploration and conservation of the natural resources of the provinces, including 
forestry protection, air photography, and transport of men and supplies to remote 
points and mining districts. At the beginning of 1932, 19 regular air mail routes 
were in operation. Three air mail routes were suspended in the early part of the 
year so that on Dec. 31, 1932, there were sixteen air mail routes in operation. 

On Dec. 31, 1932, there were certificates and licences in force as follows: private 
air pilots, 356; commercial air pilots, 419; air engineers, 341; registration of air- 
eraft, 348; air-harbour licences, 91. 


Subsection 5.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 2,308 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 196 are now in attendance. 

The maximum number of cadets who may be in residence at any one time is 
restricted by Order in Council to two hundred. 

The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection 
with the War. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted 
commissions direct from the College, and 48 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations: 1 Victoria 
Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other British 
decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one Australian divisions 
were commanded by graduates of the College. 


1See also pp. 692-£94. 
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Ex-cadets who have served in the Army, either in the Regular Forces or during ~ 
the Great War, include 1 general, 5 lieutenant-generals, 17 major-generals, and 
29 brigadier-generals or brigadiers. Eleven knighthoods have been conferred on 
ex-cadets for distinguished service. 


The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (87 Vict., c. 
36) was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of mili- 
tary tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the 
subjects connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military 
profession, and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments”. In 
addition to the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, 
English and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, 
drill and outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 


The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, 
with the Cataraqui river emptying into the St. Lawrence river at its junction with 
lake Ontario on the one side, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds cover . 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 
mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on 
which stands the historic Fort Henry, is at the disposal of the College for use as a 
training area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, 
built in 1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising a 
portion of the defences of Kingston. The College is under the supervision of the 
Department of National Defence, and is inspected annually by an advisory board 
composed of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, which makes its 
reports and recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. The staff is 
composed of a commandant, a staff-adjutant, and a competent staff of civil and 
military professors and instructors. 


A four-year course leads to a “diploma with honours”, a ‘diploma’ or a 
“cértificate of military qualification’. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in the 
British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates; and for cadets who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a limited number of naval cadetships are available each 
year to cadets who successfully complete the first two years of study and who were 
under 18 years of age at the time of entry into the College. To those graduates 
joining the British Army, the privilege of one year’s seniority is granted in the 
British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged in order to equalize the seniority 
of graduates of the Royal Military College of Canada with those of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich or the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, since the 
courses at the latter institutions are shorter than the Canadian. 


The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engin- 
eering courses; and some of the universities admit graduates to the third years of 
arts and science courses. 


The R.M.C. diploma is accepted by the Law Societies and Bar Associations 
of Ontario, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and 
Alberta, as the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepts R.M.C. graduates 
as registered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 
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Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation 
or an acceptable equivalent. Applications for admission to the: College should 
reach The Secretary, Department of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of 
each year. 


Section 3.—Department of Public Works.! 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department has been known 
as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the railways and canals were placed 
under the control of a new department, the building and maintenance of peniten- 
tiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance and con- 
struction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and the smaller 
drill halls and armouries to the Department of National Defence. The work of 
the Department of Public Works is now divided into three principal branches, viz., 
the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, maintenance 
and operation of Government dredging plant; the construction and maintenance 
of graving docks; the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges and 
approaches thereto, also of bridges on highways of national importance in the 
Northwest Territories; the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and 
ordinary surveys and examinations, inclusive of some precise levelling and geodetic 
measurements which are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates; 
river gaugings and metering; the testing of cements and materials of construction; 
the licensing of international and interprovincial ferries; and the control of works 
constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the Navigable Waters 
Protection Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 140). 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
quarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
hospitals and drill halls, and telegraph offices. 


‘Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, repair 
and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These lines 
are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon. (See also pp. 721-723.) 


Graving Docks.—There are 5 graving or dry docks built and owned by the 
Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 4. 
The dock.at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long (divided 
into two parts 650 and 500 feet respectively) and 120 feet wide, with depth of 40 feet 
at high water. It cost about $3,850,000. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 
1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments of 
3 or 34 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown in 
Table 5. 


1Revised by J. M. Somerville, Assistant Secretary, Department of Public Works, 
52230—66 . 
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4.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at— Depth of | Rise of Tide. 

Location. Length. |———-_——————_| Water |——--—_—____—- 

Coping.|Bottom.| Entrance.} on Sill. | Spring.) Neap. 

ft. ft. ft. tts {t ft Bibs 

Lauzon, Que. ‘‘Champlain’”’........... 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13:3 
Lauzon, Que. “Lorne)...fenceehn et. 2 8 ot 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).......... 450-7 90 41 65 29-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
Esquimalt, B.Ciee ike cca eames neh 1,150 149 126 135 40-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 

Kingston; Ont. son. sbek caccuccemune: 343-6 CO SAT. 55 16-0 - - 


5.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Dock Subsidies 


Act, 1910. 
Depth 
Location. Length.| Width. | over oe Subsidy. 
Sill. 
fits ts it. $ 
Collingwood Noel; Onte nice. tea eee 515-8 59-8 14-8 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Collingwood No.2, OntPt.t. oss. cess ales 413-2 95 19-2 306,965} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Porte ArthursOntis. .. een: See eee 708-3 77:6 16-2 | 1,258,050] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que., floating dock, ‘‘Duke of Con- 
naught 1320-8 MA da ae son doeeere 601 100 31-5 | 3,000,000} 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock).......... 600 100 32 2,199,168] 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Saint Jonn Ni. tek ete aero re tae 1,150 133 40 5,500,000] 43 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)...... 556-5 98 28 2,500,000] 44 p.c. for 35 years. 


Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 6 shows the expenditures and revenues 
of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal years 
1927-32. For the fiscal year 1932 the expenditure was $21,601,009, as compared 
with $33,371,613 in 1931—a decrease of $11,770,604, largely accounted for by 
reduced expenditures for harbours and rivers, dredging and public buildings. 


6.—Expenditures and Revenues of the Public Works Department, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1927-32. 


EXPENDITURES (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
J $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Harbour and river works..| 3,835,914 | 4,198,905 | 5,230,360 | 7,980,558 | 11,785,509 5,000, 984 
Dredging plant, CUCE. 1,918, 798 2,879,559 3,106, 638 3,310, 953 4,305,126 2,520, 843 
Roads and bridges........ 9,717 38, 629 38, 896 84,495 190,383 342, 330 
Airports.... LARS en ee eee - 84,251 540,976 780, 144 93,214 - 
Public buildings.......... 6, 984, 720 8, 252,449 9,902,676 | 12,304,578 | 15,792,574 11,264,114 
lelegraphseeeneeeneises r 802,495 840, 451 893 , 888 885, 871 928,975 644, 627 
Miscellaneous............. 199,309 302,170 236, 042 260, 924 275, 832 Damian 
Unemployment relief 
iW Or kes: Sits. Een - - - - ~ 1,592,934 
Totals s:ccctoa a. 13,750,953 | 16,596,414 | 19,948,576 | 25,607,523 | 33,371,613 21,601,009 
REVENUES. 
Graving docks............ 120, 402 87,322 102,065 121,909 117, 759 78,167 
Rents Se. ro ee eee 96,315 101,571 97,114 116,697 103 , 353 179,958 
Telegraphs:, 2.0. areeest oe 309, 488 298, 663 356, 485 356, 469 242,441 188, 248 
Casual revenue............ 108, 605 98, 435 83,311 67,130 93 , 304 464,479 
IB OPTICS: cs oy spon ote sees ales 1,048 1,361 1,358 1,318 2,823 2,869 


Totals: c:..<c0veeken 635, 858 587,352 649,333 663,523 559, 680 913, 722 
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Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 
Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada.! 


The Indians of Canada who are wards of the Department of Indian Affairs 
number about 108,012, their numbers varying slightly from year to year. A small 
yearly increase is evident, and the popular notion that the race is disappearing is 
not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerating 
effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the many colonial 
wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable informa- 
tion as to the aboriginal population during either the French or the early British 
régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between 
the past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress 
of the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in the Report of the 
Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.?—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
-ment, as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, 
etc., the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the adminis- 
tration of their funds and legal transactions, and the general supervision of their 
welfare. 


The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 116. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to more 
- than 30. . The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition to 
‘the agent, such as'medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector 
‘having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute Indians 
are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from the tribal 
funds of the Indians themselves. 


- The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces the situation has been different. There, the rapid spread 
of vivilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 


1Revised by A. F. MacKenzie, Secretary, Department of Indian Affairs. 
2For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government. Accord-. 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In consideration of such 
cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock raising, hunting, trapping, 
etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indian 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. These treaties have 
been made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories were opened 
up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their 
welfare has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1932, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,764,581, had decreased to 
$13,644,079.. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,656,030; 
annuities by statute, $224,292. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. In Table 7 the populations 
for 1871-1931 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the statistics and other information in the remaining tables are taken from 
the latest Annual Report of the Department of Indian Affairs. The Department of 
Indian Affairs takes a quinquennial census of Indians under its control, 7.e., those 
who are wards of the Department, whereas census figures include all persons of 
Indian origin. For 1929 the Department reported that such Indians increased in 
number from 104,894 in 1924 to 108,012, or by nearly 3 p.c. in the quinquennium. 
The figures of the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian race 
who are living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


7.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


| 
Province or Territory. 1871.1 1881.1 18912. 1901. 1911. > 1921. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 
INOVAESCObaue titer eee e 1, 666 225 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 
New Brunswick.............. 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 todd 1,331 1, 685 
Qnenecehrre.c. sia ee 6, 988 oan 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 #2312 
Ontario merrree tc x cusses «Pe he. 12,978 15,325 17,915 24,674 23,044 26, 436 30,368 
British Columbia 23, 000 25,661 34, 202 28,949 20, 134 Dold 24,599 
Manitoba tances sree feces 16,277 7,876 13,869 15,417 
Saskatchewan..... He 26.304 { 11,718 12,914 15, 268 
Al bertat meets cnnnicean ae 56, 000 56, 239 51, 249 age 11, 630 14,557 15,258 
Viokoniee oe Serkan a 3,322 1,489 1,390 1,543 
Northwest Territories........ ; 14,921 15,904 3, 8734 4,046 
Totalsteace at eee oe 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9413) 195,492 | 110,596 | 122,920 


1Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 

2Racial origin not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs of that year. 

8Includes 34,481 ‘‘half breeds’’. 

4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 
of{the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian population of these provinces. 
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Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, a total of 350 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 80 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 
8,213, and 261 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,775 Indian pupils, 
also 9 combined public and Indian schools, with 175 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 17,163 
in 1931-32 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 13,107 or from 63-1 p.c. to 
76:4 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian educa- 
tion in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, was $2,004,957. 


8.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-32. 


Residential Schools. Day Schools. All Schools. 

Tiral le oF : cee sce 

Year - verage Average Average 
Enrolment. Wenn danes Enrolment. Netendahest Enrolment. ‘Ketatdaace, Attendance. 
POUCA aor tee 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-1 
1917 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8, 285 68-0 
HOPS rete; 4,692 4,081 UT, 721 Sn AEE 12,413 7,878 63-5 
ORG ccc sc oe Ae - 4,640 4,014 “ole 3,587 11,952 7,601 63°6 
PIQZ0R ee ote oe “ 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7,649 62-7 
SOP OM Mea ectees «5.8 < 4,783 4,148 TES 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-3 
TQ22 ERK Si: mee? 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8,668 66-6 
RG Sr * 6,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13, 723 9,106 66-4 
POZE clot cc tt 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13, 872 9,188 66-2 
iD DA) 3 on ri 6,031 5,278 8,191. 4,601 14,222 9,879 69-5 
19068 2) co ethe 6,327 5,658 8,455 4,940 14, 782 10,598 71-7 
Le Oa ee = 6,641 5, 881 8, 069 4,660 14, 710 10, 541 71-7 
1O2S52 Fee 6,795 6, 043 8,223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72°4 
1 EPA ee ae Gk 7,075 6,282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11, 258 73-4 
O50: <a ates: 7,302 6,476 8,441 5,103 15, 743 11,579 73°6 
OSES sorts. ee 7,831 6,917 8,584 6,314 16,415 12,231 74-5 
Ry eae Se 8,213 7,400 8,950 5,707 17, 163 13,107 76-4 


Recent Economic Progress of the Indians.—The Indians of Canada have 
made remarkable progress in economic status during the past decade. When the 
fact is kept in mind that. the Indians, unlike the whites, are not increasing rapidly 
in numbers, the significance of the figures which follow will be better appreciated. 
The area of the land under cultivation by Indians was 236,761 acres in 1932, as 
compared with 173,198 acres in 1916. ‘Their live stock in 1931 included 37,255 
horses and 50,198 cattle, as compared with 35,315 horses and 37,188 cattle in 1916. 
The'total income of the Indians was $6,500,257 in 1931, as compared with $6,241,497 
in 1916. Information showing the acreage and value of Indian lands in 1932, the 
crops raised in 1931, the live stock owned by Indians in 1931, the sources and values 
of the income of Indians in 1931, is given by provinces in Tables 9 to 12. 
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9.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1932. 
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i Lands 
Total Lands Value 
Province. Acreage of eae ay t under of 
: Reserves. Gurleevadaies Cultivation.| Lands 
acres. acres. acres. 
PrincestidwarGilsland! shaw cient. eee ate 1, 668 424 318 20, 000 
Nova: Scotiatt arii5.cet FAs LF es Rs hers ie. 19,195 2,605 789 103,075 
Newt Brinswick. ..beciCs © ee. Sank hee ae eee meee roi tiaer 1,149 402 76,048 
Quebec, «5.4 tod Re ee el ita Hat ELE A 193,941. 19,715 11,607 1,523,700 
ONtarIO Ves. AA Re nS ree, aire ita nia 1,009, 089 75,632 60,341 4,968,748 
Manitoba 04. ROL. aS, le Lee Ee st ees 474, 653 124,979 14,392 3,043,382 
DaskatChewane ot erie ies cee eRe sis Tet ane eh nce 1,368,562 767,631 52,313 14,219,331 
Albenta, CME rie Je eee eget Gud 1). Coady ses 1,280,437 868,763 68, 880 17,723,566 
Britis Colina en hye e ee ie re Eee 744, 259 277, 587 27,675 12, 880, 990 
Yukon and N:Wits.-: 6. oe ee eae ee 1,745 59 44 - 
Mo talsy) 4. Reese ees ce le aes 5,131,301 | 2,188,544 236,761 | 54,558,840 


10.—Areas and Yields of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1931. 


Province. Wheat. Oats. Other Grains. 
acres. bush. acres bush. acres. bush. 
Prince Edward Island....... 160 6 1, 200 ~ - 
NOya Scotian met cette ee - - 59 928 2 40 
New Brunswick............. = - 109 1,665 15 200 
Quebec.2e 43... Seate ck oe: 141 1,342 1, 784 31,343 301 3,672 
Ontariosucs seers 1, 087 15, 684 11, 659 286, 871 2,738 56,433 
Manitob avert cashes 3, 002 18,277 2,450 22,035 1,899 8,738 
Saskatchewan...... 17, 644 199,387 11, 740 116,815 2,265 9,079 
Alper tark.c, Wee eek a See 19,096 129,471 9,275 158, 809 615 10, 864 
British Columbia. .27.-. 22 2,279 44, 673 3, One 73,524 250 3,412 
MuokonianddNeweile.. ©. epee - - - - - - 
Motals..3 2 58 43,267 408, 994 40,808 693, 190 8,085 92,438 
Fodder, 
Hay 
Culti- 
Province. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. EA 
lid, 
etc. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. 
Prince Edward Island........ ~ - 25 1,200 1 250 90 
NOV SCOLIA Eee eee 15 131 101 4,123 22 695 482 
New: Brunswickyss....- 4. snes 9 95 72 4,105 17 Lee 168 
Quebec..2. Pied a ees; 127 640 849 17,107 55 2,338 4,358 
Ontariol.. eet ee, eee 959 18,092 1,718 70,711 987 19,751 29,534 
Mian iteba:. Ae WO teh. ond te ee 20 130 601 47,192 56 712 20,780 
Saskatchewan. ....0. oo... 60 4,797 261 17,743 81 ee 30, Ole 
s/s W Gch cs em Gh RT: - - 273 16, 072 39: 2,246 19,931 
British: Columbia... 4.460 489 10, 963 192 178, 627 493 30, 043 22,747 
Yukon/and°N.W:fs...5.50-0- - 15 31 1,349 15 621 55 
Motalso... ose 34, 863 5,843 | 358,229 60,133 133,818 


1,679 


1, 766 


11.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Value, by Provinces, 1931. 


Province. 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 


U2 Caen ener eet ty Hwan ek ee 


Horses. 


37,255 


Cattle. 


No. 
28 
201 
56 
aro2o 
10,828 
4,094 
8, 266 
10,201 
12,993 
6 


50,198 


Value of 

Poultry. | Live Stock 
and Poultry. 

No. $ 
150 1,500 
615 11,975 
308 5,610 
9,954 115,703 
74,531 570, 424 
6,165 264,117 
12,215 527,211 
5, 293 528, 648 
28,675 795,209 

20 - 

137,926 2,820,397 
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12.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1931. 


Value of — Re: Earned by— 
: Farm Beef ceived : bedi! 

irate Products, Sold or | Wages ee Fishing ee Dele 9 
ee Chg ed: Rentals. Trapping.| tries. Indians.’ 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sy el a PAN «a Ss 1,700 250 850 - 800 400 | 3,000 7,000 
Nova Scotia......... 10,845 2,410 28, 400 106 3,050 3,165 | 17,480 67, 245 
New Brunswick..... 7,585 155 20,200 ao 4,700 1,910 | 4,600 42,730 
Quebec. BEATS, AS SORE 64,191 payee Wy 144, 886 9,546 3,996 105,875 | 26,082 398,917 
ONtEPIO Neca accel) Sole O04 31,290 | 565,380 25,158 | 219,565 | 226,489 |198,583 | 2,029,166 
Manitoebas. 2. 6s nes | 120,992 25,569 108 , 005 921 63,895 | 159,915 | 48,108 614, 197 
Saskatchewan....... 231, 600 57,184 67, 564 3,308 22,255 | 147,181 | 35,681 717,050 
Alberta... ccs... 90% 164,418 55,577 74, 859 19,191 9,396 93,257 | 44,861 660,313 
British Columbia....| 388,722 79,685 | 444,346 32,536 | 379,145 141,255 | 90,560 | 1,627,161 
N.W. Territories..... 6,312 - 7,925 - 57,650 | 241,900 | 3,951 336,478 


Totals......./1,362,959 | 274,292 |1,462, 415 90,839 | 764,452 |1,121,347 |472,906 | 6,500,257 


1Includes income received from timber and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust funds. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada.! 


| The Eskimos are a littoral race, dwelling on the northern and northeastern 
mainland coasts and on islands in the Arctic archipelago and in Hudson bay. Though 
nomads, they never go far from the sea except to hunt caribou, the skin of which 
animal is required for winter clothing. They subsist largely on marine animals and 
fish. They inhabit chiefly the Northwest Territories and Yukon and the Ungava 
district of Quebec. According to the census of 1931 the total Eskimo population 
of Canada was 5,979, made up as follows: Northwest Territories 4,670, Yukon 85, 
Alberta 3, Manitoba 62, Quebec 1,159. The administrative care of those Eskimos 
outside of the organized provinces devolves upon the Department of the Interior, 
which has done much for them by providing medical attencion, by setting aside 
wild-life preserves for the protection and conservation of game resources, by impor- 
tation of reindeer, distribution of buffalo hides and caribou skins for bedding and 
clothing, and the establishment of permanent stations in the eastern, central, and 
western Arctic, from which regular patrols are made. 


Section 5.—Pensions and other Provision for War Veterans.? 


Pensions Division.—This Division is responsible for the administration of 
returned soldiers’ affairs under the Pensions and National Health Act and the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act. It is also responsible, by the direction of the Board of 
Pension Commissioners for Canada, for all payments under the Pension Act. 

The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, shows a decrease 
in the number of ex-members of the Forces who received in-patient hospital treat- 
ment, the number being 14,267, as against 15,519 in 1930-31 and 12,939 in 1929-30. 
The Department maintains eight hospitals, situated in the following centres: Hali- 
fax, Saint John, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary and 
Vancouver. The sheltered employment workshops are still operated at Hamilton, 
Montreal and Halifax and one shop by the Red Cross Society at Victoria. 


1 Revised by H. E. Hume, Chairman, Dominion Lands Board, Dominion Lands Administration, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa. i 

2 Revised by E. H. Scammell, Secretary, Pensions Division, Department of Pensions and National 
Health. See also 1930 Year Book, pp. 982-983. 
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The number of veterans’ care cases showed an increase of 27, the total at the 
end of the fiscal year being 198. The issue of orthopedic and surgical appliances 
has been maintained with a slight increase. The number of pensioners who have 
been granted relief was 12,303 in 1931-32, as compared with 8,811 in 1930-31, 5,548 
in 1929-380 and 4,647 in 1928-29. The expenditure in 1931-32 was $2,082,052, as 
compared with $907,010 in 1930-31, $517,947 in 1929-30 and $367,231 in 1928-29. 
During the year, 36 cases were taken on for vocational training and 6 for probational 
training. 

The provision under which the Department assumes responsibility in respect of 
accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards while engaged in industry 
has been continued. During the fiscal year under review, the number of claims 
was 200, being 8 more than during the previous year. ‘The expenditure was $49,878, 
as against $45,142 in 1930-31. This expenditure is largely governed by the number 
of fatal and serious accidents. 

The following is a summary statement of the manner in which the funds appro- 
priated by Parliament have been dealt with and also sets forth the costs of adminis- 
tration and the adjudication of pensions in amount and percentage. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION, FISCAL YEAR 1931-32. 


Direct payments tomen and dependants. a. 4.5.0 6 sea ee si ee eee ee $ 54, 833,059.55 
Payments for services to men and dependants.................0 0.000 ccc 4,472,553 .90 
Canitavexpondttitesenr:<. tiem on ee te eit een can en 36, 868.41 
‘Payanents to outside Orvanizatlonss.; faces. othe wee. cote nites oan cane ee 67,049.98 
Recoverablorexpenditures scr. ids denser anes - ica and bose ee ae 185, 816.42 
$ 59,595,348 .26 
Revenue—Insurance premiuMs..........0... cece eee eens $ 1,648, 456.53 
a Casuals &. sible Seat AROe SRae Wh. ene of Bae Boe ams 186,744.54 
Se 1, 830, 201.07 
$ 61,425, 549.33 
AACIMInistratlon ExpPONSess. <<. uh bre ie ceme oia oe Gee 1,511,594.90 


$ 62,937, 144.23 
E’xpense of Board of Pension Commissioners, Veterans’ Bureau, Pension 
crribunal andi Rension Appealu@ourtiee sey erick - As. eee. a. See 1,058, 126.24 


$ 63,995, 270.47 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE. 


General departmental administnations-+ saree een eee eee $ 1,511,594.90 
Percentage departmental administration................).0..-.0seeeeeeee 2-362 p.c. 


ADJUDICATION OF PENSIONS. 


Board of Pension Commissioners’. 0... 0... e es eee ee $ 480,850.29 
Weterans SDUPrGaIT MY Ee hee aah trace oy tee ee 205, 894.85 
Pension ir bunali so, cask. peek oe aa Se eee 329,908.15 
‘Pension Appeal Courts: he ee ee ee eee, 41,472.95 

——$ 1,058,126.24 
Percentage—Adjudication Of pensions. ..shj.0-.4-0.0mtisce sek eet ee reece 1-653 pic. . 
Total administration and adjudication expense............0seccsceesecees $ 2,569, 721.14 
Percentage——-All expenses!1.7 Pe Seve a, SO ee OE ents 4-015 p.c. 


The Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Pension 
Commissioners is responsible for the adjudication and award of pensions in respect 
of disabilities connected with military service and the award of pensions to the 
dependants of those who have died. It consists of three members and operates 
under the authority of the Pension Act. The following statements illustrate the 
growth of the activities of the Board of Pension Commissioners :— 

The number of disability awards in force at Mar. 31, 1932, shows an increase 
of 9,209 as compared with those in force a year previous and of 18,882 as compared 
with the figures for 1930, being due, in the main, to the reinstatement, as provided 
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by the 1930 Amendments to the Statute, of awards in cases in which final payments 
had been accepted. A decrease of 368 took place in the number of dependent 


pensions in force. 


The number of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 
the fiscal year was 32,737, representing an increase of 1,529, which to a large extent 
was due to reinstatement of awards in final payment cases. 

The total liability in respect of pensions under the Pension Act for the fiscal: 
year ended Mar. 31, 1932, was $41,858,377, which is an increase of $1,646,651 


over the liability for the preceding fiscal year. 
13.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-32. 


Dependants. 
Fiscal Year. No. of * yaqs 
Pensions. Liability. 

$ 
ALS eMac curo de pace 10,488} 4,168,602 
i RES Bb Sot ea ee a a 16,753) 9,593,056 
UAE apa ee a eas 17,823) 10,841,170 
OAT es chee SEIN Meee Reet eee 19,209) 12,954,141 
NO2D eee te Verh teeeyts 19,606} 12,687,237 
TICES ec i 19,794] 12,279,621 
LOQAR ee Recess oh: Oe Ee ns 19,971} 12,037,843 
LOD Te een a, AGE hs aera 20,015} 11,804,825 
7 NUIT Ad on se oe cee Ei 20,005} 11,608,530 
DO RNS tor Mies Lute aE 19,999} 11,419,276 
DOD C eee Mea PM cls sce bee ox 19,975} 11,209,351 
1 PA Nees nh GA a he 20,002} 11,090,158 
IESE etc ee Oe en epee 19,644) 10,742,518 
LASS egies tes So Sk 0a a 19,676} 10,985,518 
ROSIN ISS Pia). 7: Side 19,308] 10,859,806 


Disabilities. 


No. of. 
Pensions. 


15,335 
42,932 
69, 203 
51, 452 
45,133 
43, 263 
43,300 
44,598 
46,385 
48,027 
50, 635 
54, 620 
56,996 
66, 669 
75, 878 


The following are the figures of disability and 


ficiaries under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 19382:— 


Total number of disability pensioners 


Total number of dependent pensioners— 


Widows tS.) ee ME Ae eats eee te ee ices c acne Mase c 
Others (Ae oi ek eh eee a aed Acie eins, on eS eR IA ee ae eae 


Liability. 


$ 

3,105, 126 
7,470, 729 
14,335,118 
18, 230, 697 
17,991,535 
18, 142, 145 
18, 787, 206 
19, 816,380 
21,456,941 
22,811,373 
24,374,502 
26,095, 150 
27,059, 992 
29, 226, 208 
30,998,571 


Hemme eww reer ere sores reser easreraessressse 


Totals. 


No. of . 
Pensions. 


25, 823 
59, 685 
87, 026 
70,661 
64, 739 
63,057 
63, 271 
64, 613 
66,390 
68, 026 
70,610 
74, 622 
76, 640 
86,345 
95, 186 


dependent pensions 


Liability. 


$ 

7,273,728 
17,063, 785 
25,176,288 
31, 184, 838 
30,678,772 
30,421,766 
30,825,049 
31,621,205 
33,065,471 
34, 230, 649 
35, 583, 853 
37,185,308 
37,802,510 
40,211,726 
41,858,377 


of bene - 


95,186 


Number of persons in receipt of benefits under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 


1932 :— 
Number. Total. 
Pisa bility. PENSlONETS i .j5612 ois sel slo aaleiatewin a CARs Ee eee Ree 75, 878 
Disability pensloners’ Wivessriie iat alae cles - cei. Re Ramee ke ae 56, 064 
Disability pensioners’ childten’.. savas aiee ne teen cece ne oan aes oe 98,161 
Pisa bilityspensioners” other relatives. asa. desea sie ec Miele 1,902 
Disability pensioners (Widowers, Sec. 22-9 Pension Act)........ 298 ae 
WMenond ent Pensioners’... s-cve cs sees Gwe oui ine cia eh chee eisteieene 19,308 
Wepencent. pensioners’ children.) so.) cen ae castes sie da eteevoe eins 5, 100 
Other relatives in addition to main dependants.................. 1,678 pti 
a ), 086 
SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS. 
Disability— 
Militia Pension Act (Secs. 48 and 49 Pension Act)............ 28 
Supplementary to awards paid by Great Britain (Sees. 45 and 
AT BENSIOW ACL) suse cave deter oe oe Ce cae ect eae he eae 271 
R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (Sec. 48 Pension Act).... 3 
Dependent— —_—_ 302 
Militia Pension Act (Secs. 48 and 49 Pension Act)............ 6 
Supplementary to awards paid by Great Britain (Secs. 46 
ancl.47 PensionfA ch); series 2 castles tas Saka eee ee ae 61 
Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (Sec. 46 Pension Act). 1 
Supplementary to awards paid by France (Sec. 46 Pension 3 
Nets: 3.3. AAs SA Ee ele ae See en A toe y 
Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (Sec. 46 Pension Act) 2 a 
(rand: Total 2.22 corms pepentre’s.» a) ace miecizeig's ote make ietoe Meigs erences overs 258, 793 
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Rates of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 
1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 


Pension Tribunal.—The Pension Tribunal, appointed in accordance with 
the Amendments to the Pension Act, passed in 1930, came into operation on Oct. 1, 
1930, by the appointment of a chairman and eight members. During 1931, three 
temporary members were added. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1932, the tribunal dealt with applications as 
follows :— 


Old applications remaining to be completed from former fiscal year........ 149 
New: applications listed jat-heanines& 2m ste eee. See Sete Oe. ce 4,619 

otal. Site bl ieee ep aeee tel. CARE REL Sens sarah doe PNR ANe eres Ss 4,768 
Decisionsigiven favourableto the. applicant... Saieeeiik. boc. ..t cue ob sees oe 1, 866 
Decisions given unfavourable to the applicant.................0.--.:0eeees ee 2, 293 
Applications: withGrawn shu Le o. sacha Gc Mo cree a talene Cian bere Deere 108 
Applications undere¢onsideration-at 81-38-32 sam. bs2.4.. cle sae cee. ce une ose 41 
Apphcations standing ad jOurNOd«n. sac so... Ga seh. Meh eee ee IT Oo, cae 252 
Applies onsistand mo postpon eduscatelt.094 4 lash casas ue eee eh a eer 204 
Disagreements as to decision. 25... 0........040-200 ee Fart ak one yaar als © cecnvik, «Uae 4 

CP Ota, itis 2c 1a Sharam ace ek etna mamta etait ae Bee der, Bea an 4,768 


Preliminary hearings were also conducted in 188 applications. 


Pension Appeal Court.—This Court was not fully constituted until the 
middle of January, 1931, so that sittings were not commenced until the first week 
in February. The following statement sets forth the activities of the Court between 
that date and Mar. 31, 1932. 


Appeals Heard: Loman ol loon tae cet conent ae aiacrer en rama 1,672 
Decisions pendines! ;.«.a.deeem std deco eee a ee 12 


Decisions'rendered to Mar oisl032e7) has ee ee eee 1, 660 
Appeals taken by Commission Counsel— 
Allowedtonmertsss: 3. Ses eie tire Meee ete he MeL Ee eee ees 386 
Allowed On jUnNisdichionc.- scutes eee ee 26 
Disallowed? S225 2A Pt Bae en ee ek: 268 
Remittedtorme-ncarne stn. 2. a ease anes aah ere ae eee 118 e: 
7 
Appeals taken by Applicant— 
ANG Wed One ET Cat ere ArT es oa carta ie sre tanh ee ee 10 
Allowed on question of jurisdiction of Tribunal to limit date 
from which pension should be paid...................... 16 
Allowed on question of jurisdiction of Tribunal to entertain 
SPP LCA MO Wyse wesw Oho acca oh boha ealoteketao nace eee eee 16 
Disallowed...... "hs miauecd sh Grin dahon on ie aaah en sle ean, Re 806 
Remuittedtior re-hearing’s:.cat.eee eee nee Ae eee 14 
——_—_——_—— 862 
1, 660 
Appeals filed by commission counsel to Mar. 31, 1932......... 1.890 
WiC GE awn cs cre AAA Pte eee ic tid ad Pek MM Se oe 68 
Net 1,822 
Appeals filed by applicant to Mar. 31, 1932................... 1,379 
Warthhicirai wines vies 85 caster ihten ctr Aenea ere eae 12 
Net 1,367 
Totalnet #%.\.aem): adie Shae ae Tl: Ree 3,189 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Pursuant to legislation passed in 1930, a Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation 
on Oct. 1, 1930. The duties of the Bureau were set forth on p. 945 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. Briefly stated, the Bureau was created and is operated to assist 
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applicants for pension in the preparation and presentation of their cases. There is a 
Chief Pensions Advocate with his staff at Ottawa, and Pensions Advocates have 
their offices in all the principal cities of Canada. 


War Veterans’ Allowances.—A synopsis of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 1930, appeared on p. 946 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. The following statistics show the activities of the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Committee for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


' NUMBER OF CASES HANDLED DURING YEAR. 


Number of new applications dealt withs: ©. 2 ..:0ck. 2 epee. Ped eae. ee : 4,442 


Number of cases receiving allowance reviewed...............00cececeeceeees 1,105 
Total number of cases dealt with during year.................... 5,547 


NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS. 


Number Annual 
of Cases. Liability. 
Veterans’ allowance payments in force Mar. 31, 1931............. DL OOUES 738, 485 
Awards during fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1932................... 2,034 662,101 
Oba ics dines Garb ehontnteta ts CAS ee ee 4,253 1,400,586 
Canceavions: account Or deatin, 6tC....5....0i.s senna eee 428 143 , 252 
Pay ents tn [Oreo Mares 1 19GB 0.6 eo esi Ge ssin stashatetales aplomb 3,825 $ 1,257,334 


ANALYSIS OF AWARDS MADE FROM SEPTEMBER, 1930, TO MAR. 31, 1932. 


ADULOVEC: OVEN SIXUY w/OAESIOl B@On rus chy Sse eens oe esebls cee teint 2,360 

Cancelled by denthiietces sues eee ss. fate tae en ee 185 
; —_—__—_—_—— 2 leo 

Approved; under sixty years Of age. .2. a. cee eves des decane 1,930 

Wancelled: byAGeathy CGC ioe eee obra oa ihc ces UN AS cle 280 
a 1,650 
Total in receipt of allowance on Mar. 31, 19382.................... 3, 825 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Pension Commissioners for 
Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to the issue of policies and to the 
supervision and adjudication of claims. All collections and payments are made 
through the Department. No applications under the Statute could be received 
after Sept. 1, 1923, but its operation has been extended from time to time and appli- 
cations may now be received until Aug. 31, 1933. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, 1,463 applications for policies were 
received, of which 1,351 were accepted and 92 refused. The number of policies 
issued, including some in which applications had been accepted prior to the com- 
mencement of the period under review, was 1,373. 


The total number of policies in force on Mar. 31, 1932, was 28,426 representing 
an insurance of $62,680,341. During the fiscal year the premium income was 
$1,643,457, interest was $379,797, making a total of $2,023,254. Expenditure during 
the year, in respect of death claims, cancelled insurance and surrendered policies, 
amounted to $919,514. The total number of death claims to Mar. 31, 1932, was 
2,759, amounting to $7,278,184. The balance on hand as at Mar. 31, 1932. was 
$10,352,976. 
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Section 6.—Soldier and General Land Settlement.! 


Soldier settlers and other settlers under the jurisdiction of the Soldier Settle- 
ment of Canada have, in common with Canadian farmers generally, been confronted 
with adverse agricultural conditions during the year under review. In view of this 
situation the Department has continued its general policy of reasonable leniency 
to all settlers who are making an honest effort to handle their farms efficiently and 
to live within their means. The fact that no settler has been dispossessed of his 
farm during the past two years, by action of the Department, because of inability 
to meet his payments, is the best evidence of adherence to this general policy. 


At the present time the Soldier Settlement of Canada is administering 22,986 
farm properties, made up as follows: soldier settlers, 11,5385; civilian settlers, 
5,475; British families, 2,274; reverted farms, 3,702; total, 22,986. 


The total number of soldier settlers established with loans was 24,715. Gross 
charges, including interest, to soldier settlers’ and British Family settlers’ accounts: 
amounted to $148,438,358.68 at the close of 1932. Reduction of this amount to 
the present net investment of $63,862,224.68 is accounted for as follows: 


Repayments by settlers (principal and interest)..................e.ee0e- $ 50,868, 695-17 
Nemedialilesislativemecductions. ste. seme nt cane Gone niente 21,708, 845-77 
Jhossesi on: security;s0ld’. ach was ac w.apcoeueumie tee ss tab. ee eee oe 12,008, 593-06 

Total eae. Caer Fas oe eis DOE eee Pe Neen $ 84,576, 134-00 


In addition to the $21,703,845.77 actually written off soldier settlers’ accounts 
these settlers have benefited to the extent of $10,269,108.87 in interest not charged 
to their accounts, in accordance with legislation passed in 1922. 


During the past three years the annual administration costs of soldier and 
general land settlement have been reduced by $557,121.86. The administrative 
expenditure for the fiscal year 1929-30 was $1,362,121.86, while the administration 
cost for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933, is estimated at $805,000. ‘This 
reduction in annual administration cost is due to complete re-organization of the 
Department, including Head Office, district offices and field staff, resulting in the 
elimination of three district offices; termination of the services of 158 former mem- 
bers of the staff, including 16 senior executive officers; elimination of 48 motor cars 
and curtailment in travelling and other expenses. The annual cost of soldier land 
settlement is now $567,000, which is less than 1 p.c. of the net loan investment. 


Of the settlers who have retired from the scheme 4,952 have repaid their loans 
in full (2,385 by cash repayment, 2,567 by sale of properties). 


In 1932 the Department leased 2,065 properties to local farmers and effected 
the sale of 456 properties. 


Under the British Family Scheme 3,346 families were accepted for settlement. 
Of these 175 withdrew from the scheme before receiving advances, and 1,165 with- 
drew after contracting loans, making a total of 1,340 withdrawals. There are now 
1,981 families operating farms under the Three Thousand Family Scheme. Thir- 
teen families have repaid their loans; twelve families have not yet received loans. 


Under the New Brunswick British Family Scheme 359 families were accepted 
for settlement. Of these 293 are still on the land; 62 have withdrawn, 57 after 
contracting loans, five before contracting loans; four have not yet received loans. 


1Revised by C. W. Cavers, Soldier Settlement of Canada. Figures are as at Dec. 31, 1932. 
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As a result of the Back-to-the-Land Movement inaugurated by the Minister 
in 1930, the Soldier Settlement of Canada has, since October of that year, placed 
9,514 single men in farm work and settled 1,279 families on vacant soldier settlement 
farms, exclusive of those placed by the railways, bringing the total by railways and 
Department in co-operation up to 22,803 single men and 10,486 families. Under 
the Relief Land Settlement Plan instituted by the Dominion Government in 1932, 
1,706 families have been settled on the land under Dominion-Provincial agreements. 
On the basis of five to a family a total of 84,763 individuals has been absorbed into 
agriculture. 


The Soldier Settlement of Canada is equipped to deal with certain phases of 
the work of several other departments and is rendering assistance to the War Vet- 
erans’ Allowance Committee and the Board of Pension Commissioners, and to the 
Department of the Interior. The work involved in this connection is with respect 
to applications for relief by unemployed pensioners, with respect to special pension 
cases, pension and war veterans’ allowance applications arising in rural districts, 
together with reports on applications for patent. From Sept. 1, 1930, to Dec. 31, 
1932, 12,605 investigations of the type referred to have been carried out. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State.! 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as the channel by 
which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all procla- 
mations, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, the 
Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act. The following information on 
these subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1931-32 was 760 with 
a total capitalization of $294,770,312. Supplementary letters patent were granted 
during the year to 197 companies, 43 of which increased their capital stock by the 
aggregate amount of $27,981,750; 44 decreased their capital stock by $52,773,617; 
the remaining 110 were granted supplementary letters patent for various purposes, 
such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capitalization of new 
companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies amounted to $322,751- 
062. 


In Table 14 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-32. 


1 Revised by Thomas Mulvey, B.A., K.C., Under-Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary 
of State. 
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14.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, calendar years 1900-07, and fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1908-32. 


New Companies. . Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
a Increase |——-————-——————_|_ Increase 
Year. Capital. Increase in Decrease co) 
Number.| ; Ni # Number. in Capital- | Number. in Capital- 
gael Capital. ization. Capital. ization. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

190034 5.22 53 9,558, 900 - | 8,351,000} 12,909,900 - - 12,909,900 
TOOL AES 55 7,662,552 — | 3,420,000) 11,082,552 - ~ 11,082,552 
1902. 126 51, 182, 850 — | 5,055,000} 56,237,850 - - 56, 237, 850 
JO03se vee 187 83,405, 340 — | 5,854,520} 89,259,340 - - 89, 259, 34C 
1904 Ry Meee 206 80,597, 752 — | 3,366,000] 83,963,752 - _ 83,963, 752 
LOOS Ane 293 99,910, 900 — | 9,685,000} 109,595,900 - -— | 109,595,900 
19063%. .. 2 eae 374 | 180,173,075 — |32,403,000| 212,576,075 - — | 212,576,075 
1907.2. feos 378 | 132,686,300 — |/19,091,900) 151,778, 200 - — | 151,778,200 
bes (3 mos.) 64 13,299, 000 - 865,000} 14,164,000 - - 14, 164, 000 
1909s. asc 366 | 121,624,875 — 172,293,000) 193,917,875 - - | 193,917,875 
LOUORE RRS 420 | 301,788,300 44 |46,589,500] 348,377, 800 4 670,600] 347,707,200 
LOTT oe 454 | 458,415, 800 45 |24,715,600] 483,131,400 4 110,650,000} 472,481,400 
LAE ee ate nye oe Aer 575 | 447,626,999 44 142,939,000] 490,565,999 7 |17,880,800} 472,685,199 
W91Bnccdetore 835 | 625,212,300 54 |55,549,900] 680,962,200 5 |11,861,381] 669,100,819 
1 a eee 647 | 361,708,567 61 163,599,003) 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000} 422,017,570 
LOWS:..emete 461 | 208, 283,633 34 |26,650,000| 234,933,633 4 | 6,840,000} 228,093 , 633 
191 bere ee 534 | 157,342,800 28 |68, 996,000) 226, 338, 800 11 of 4, 811 700k 225552 7.4.00, 
1917. 606 | 207,967,810 36 |26,540,000} 234,507,810 3 | 5,050,000} 229,457,810 
LOWS =. eee 574 | 335,982,400 41 169,321,400! 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300) 403,419,500 
1919. 512 | 214,326,000 69 |67,583,625| 281,909,625 11 | 2,115,985} 279,793,640 
19200. 5: ae 991 | 603,210,850 88 {85,187,750} 688,398, 600 10 119,530,000] 668,868, 600 
1921. 852 | 752,062,683 135 179,803,000} 831,865, 683 17 | 7,698,300) 824, 167,383 
122 cians nee 875 | 351,555, 900 43 |18,275,000| 369,830,900 13 | 5,121,450) 364,709,450 
1923-34 saree 752 | 314,603,050 45 146,108,500! 360,711,550 30 |10, 751,123) 349,960, 427 
19240. ci 604 | 204,646, 288 58 |15,352,755| 219,999,088 27 |57,944,410| 162,054, 628 
12D eee 663 | 231,044,800 47 |15,549,573| 246,594,373 28 |43, 863,633] 202,730,740 
ODO nce eee 801 | 353,342,800 48 (33,303,500! 386,646,300 47 |43,797,780| 342,848, 520 
WO 2hs stele here 836 | 692,540,900 70 |33,524,000| 726,064, 900 40 |16,905,045} 709,159,855 
O28 2 Beco gats 1,102 | 538,595,570 82 |179,167,100| 717,762,670 31 |37, 123,580) 680,639,050 
1929.. 1,202 |1,406,006,340 128 |412,396,320]1,818,402,660 40 |48,005, 533)1,770,397,127 
193 0S eee 1,280 |1,346,138,367 127 |293,496,800|1,639,635,167 35 |46, 955, 000| 1,592,680, 167 
19ST. eros. 898 | 562,613,797 75 |153,524,400] 716,138,197 39 150,604,555) 665,533, 642 
DEUS a eases or ee 760 64, 686,412 178 | 3,871, 0001 322,751,062 21 |28,822,352| 293,928,710 
Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 


(R.S.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17 inclusive, were given on p. 
594 of the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 
naturalization has been under what is known as the “‘Imperial’”’ Naturalization Act, 
which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of the 
Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Natur- 
alization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 
1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment 
passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth 
were ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after 
the termination of the War was removed, and at the present time any alien may 
apply for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have been 
consolidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 138. Since Jan. 15, 1982, women British subjects 
on marrying aliens may by declaration retain their British nationatity, if they have 
not by marriage acquired their husband’s nationality, and the wives of aliens no 
longer become British subjects through their husbands’ naturalization. They must 
apply to the Secretary of State. 

Table 15 shows the number of natur ee corneas issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1923 to 1931. 
The total number of persons naturalized during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, 
was 32,519, including (except as stated above) the wives and minor children of 
those to whom naturalization certificates were issued. 
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15.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
Act, calendar years 1923-31. 


Nationality. 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
i CR ~ - = a : = = cs 1 
Albanians.........5....... 5 3 12 4 8 11 9 4 4 
AMADIANS S094 sil seo ee - = =. = = 1 ws = 
AT PONUMIANG so c.0 oes y ose 1 = ~ 2 2 1 4 3 
AMsbiiann vies deat. aes, FL 606 | 1,108 | 1,021 1,195 925 728 890 | 1,004 1,050 
Austrians (Bohemian).. = a = 1 = a & ¥ 
Austro-Hungarians........ 10 15 i) 4 7 2 5 4 5 
Austrians (Serbian)....... ~ - = 1 “ = = = 
Austrians (Ukrainian)..... - 1 = & = =e a se ies 
Pawnee ook ha ae 129 157 192 204 157 169 264 274 257 
PS OMLVANNE ries ck ¢ o e - - = es = 2 2 =: 
Brazilians... 7 oe 4 - 1 2 - - 3 1 - 
Bulgarians... 23728222 5.4 32 74 76 58 59 46 64 41 37 
C1 Seer ene eae - = 1 1 = — a 9 1 
CUNT Oe Ae Os, Sones ae 10 60 50 32 29 28 24 23 22 
Colombians AS - = = = 1 2 = = = 
(Gh) stots ee ae a oP _ = = = = = = 2 1 
Czechoslovaks............ 64 115 60 47 38 57 287 287 646 
PDE wes -isper wer onr ince whe « 93 79 108 105 116 132 208 217 249 
Danzigers Fe Ae ea RE: - = = = 1 1 33 1 2 
MDA OE SEE, ous << oceissecote seer aie s 51 85 67 75 79 64 112 143 203 
PUSPATI S.-i. oe -ce cree vhs 1 2 _ H 1 - 1 1 - 
Pes ORNATE oof na «accra e arep ore - = = = 2 8 9 10 14 
IG Re? A OE ok hoc caters 74 152 184 119 128 133 288 276 319 
French 96 105 107 140 123 98 118 119 154 
Gormansy seven ahh 144 346 246 229 183 171 288 420 449 
MOROP ICN aos fer lath 268 384 292 167 161 153 173 180 97 
Greeks (Albanian)........ - - - = 1 = ~ - - 
Greeks (lurk). :...: cance - - 1 ~ - ~ - - - 
PIMRCAPIANS a. fries otk oe 24 112 71 69 37 45 184 396 780 
WEGUABUETS: 5.005 oe iw give ok - 5 10 15 15 ai 12 17 30 
Vealvamsar ete ene Cal fo S86.y) 41,3667) 17258) 117589} 1270s 146 1s 73s ete S6 1,183 
Italians (Greek).......... - - - 1 - - - - - 
Jeoeieserees EG LY: 29 92 08 88 17 35 18 33 7 
Latvians..........., paths = = = = iW, 30 25 25 29 
WGMWANIANS). So5cc0oc5.0. cs os - - - 1 46 55 55 46 130 
Luxemburgers............. 5 - 5 6 2 5 4 2 4 
Macedonians.............: ~ - - - - - - 1 ~ 
WLCKUCHINS ferns vies nos wttee 8 oc 1 - - - 1 - 1 - 2 
Monteneerins: ,icjcce.ree 1 1 2 i 2 1 2 3 4 
Mount Lebanon?........... ~ - - - - 5 Hl 2 2 
Norwegians............... 151 207 183 192 202 197 424 381 412 
PAGANO IMIONS)) 2 cia cae ei se 5 2 - Sal 2 4 6 6 4 
MPETSVAMS cers feck kate ke ae 1 4 PAS 3 2 3 1 4 1 
Persians Saepepian) Oe - - 1 - - - - - - 
Peruvians. . eae gee - - - - - - ~ 1 - 
io lect hes ae a 654 926 749 | 1,389 | 1,189 9627 1) °1,.295 "1,218 2,623 
eae een Sn) a eet 12 ~ ~ ~ ~ - - - - 
Portuguese. . Sea - 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 - 
Roumanians....... Srcgtene 475 620 561 626 570 437 671 588 614 
PHBSIANG 4, cafes oo wie Dessay 1,206 1,240 989 1,119 981 858 1, 687 1,940 2,527 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes...... 80 119 117 116 80 78 295 404 646 
SICUInn 7 Ihe ee aes 5 10 8 12° 5 10 7 8 8 
Subjects of Allied Powers. 188 - - - - - - - - 
SWVOUCS See ete eee tad 226 284 262 274 258 242 295 310 442 
Si Mtl s SS nee 3 ts ees Se 43 42 48 31 9 13 26 38 27 
SL ELSIE aie 5 oe nee - - - - - - = - 53 
SD G64) (hee en ee ~ - - - - 1 - - - 
Turks.. Feet 8 22 25 10 17 24 24 24 20 
Turks (Armenian)... Sy soa ee 79 69 35 35 22 23 46 58 25 
Turks (Bulgarian)......... - - 1 - - - - - _ 
Marks (Greek))./..5..0... 7 2 12 11 4 1 3 1 1 
Turks (Mesopotamian).... 2 - 1 - - - - - - 
Turks (Palestinian)....... - 1 1 - - - - - - 
Mires (OVTiall) cw: tc... 125 1a 118 128 93 80 87 91 10 
WSs CCIIZONS se 8. ae ne 989 888 $27 | 1,070 963 939 | 1,073 | 1,104 1,652 
VYenezittelans..........:5... 1 = = - - - 1 - 
“SE DUT ne Ch ea a 2 2 1 3 2 = 1 rial ls - 
Nationality undetermined - 4 1 - - 1 - - 1 
io mationality.:...6...... 3 1 - - ~ - - if 1 
MOUAIS:. soe 6,795 | 8,843 | 7,873 | 9,130 | 7,828 | 7,019 | 10,734 | 10,906 | 14,752 


1Under Section 6 of the Naturalization Act the Secretary of State is authorized, in his discretion, to 
grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 
subject a doubt exists, | Citizens of the Lebanese Republic. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Compton, Quebec, on 
April 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 1930. 
Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the prohibition 
of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the provinces, 
while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control of the 
liquor traffic. 


Section 8.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The R.C.M. Police is a constabulary maintained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. When organized in 1873 it was known as the North West Mounted Police; 
in 1904, its name was changed to the Royal North West Mounted Police and in 1920, ~ 
to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at pre- 
sent, the Minister of Justice) and may be employed anywhere in Canada. 


It is primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and order in Yukon, the 
Arctic regions, the unorganized Northwest Territories and, for a variety of services, 
for the Dominion Government in all provinces of the Dominion. A large number of 
the Dominion Departments utilize its service in investigations and in administrative 
work. 


Amongst the many services rendered for the Dominion Government, the 
repression of the traffic in noxious drugs, the protection of Government buildings 
and dockyards, the enforcement of Dominion laws and the duties of the Preventive 
Service for the Department of National Revenue may be mentioned. 


Under the R.C.M. Police Act, any province may enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Government for the services of the R.C.M. Police to enforce pro- 
vincial laws upon payment for its services. 


In addition to the Dominion duties referred to, the Force at the present time 
has agreements with the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, whereby the R.C.M. Police is 
responsible for the enforcement of the Criminal Code and Provincial Statutes in 
those provinces. 


The Force is divided into 14 divisions of varying strength distributed over the 
entire country. The term of engagement is 5 years for recruits with re-enlistment 
for 1 year or 3 years. The officers are commissioned by the Crown. 


Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. The course of training covers six 
months and consists of drill, both mounted and foot, and general instructions in 
police duties. The Force is distributed from Halifax to Vancouver and from Bache 
Peninsula, on Ellesmere island, in the far north, to the International Boundary 
between Canada and the United States. 
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The Force, which is commanded by a Commissioner whose Headquarters are 
at Ottawa, Ontario, had a strength of 2,348 on Sept. 30, 1932, including masters and 
seamen employed with the Preventive Service for the prevention of smuggling at 
sea, distributed as follows:— 


16.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police as at 
Sept. 30, 1932. 


S| &| 3| 8 g | & PA 
i=] g g % “4 n oO 
ey Wee Wee | ons \eetlus [a Bal meet Bete Z 
n Q nl oO » 14> nl} B aS AS 
Place. Bega | et SS ee Bh SCO ese ae = 
Se Bb Ble oe] SB i. el SS bee. |e eg heren | Mes fbr 1s 
BSelg8| 8) #) 8 Beas] 2) 6] 8 iss) $)s] 3) 8] 3 
0 IAOl|40| a8 1a l4Hlad| Bl/O!] Ol@d] a/Blalalsa 
oid Dea ete eae mf var [eet fis Te mb pod tis Ste Shemp mte genet ate er anaes 
NGS setazosctsei79.. = lotdel— iat ene -cbr sherri Sst agate tee lx Baus Bele yes 
OL Cia nna ae mf mt Ep hab acl a Bethe 1G] Mag ta rasa 
One itt obese... = lyeutoea| af ah ta) senhicet eh SaelF or} age mal danekee alt Sie tae 
Eastern Ont........... 11 1| 2] 31 of -| -| 121 38] 46] 280\- 14] 401} 35) 3] 381 17 
Western Ont........... -/ -]| - 1 3} -| - 2 We 22 51 2 78 3 2b = 
PRs ioc, cess, = add Th Blof © Ue ISI Har eet 908) tele panne ee 
= ee eae ~| =|, a) 4} 12] a} af 9} 26] 44] 269) 43] 407! 75) 151 901 36 
Ma Ws’ Division: :. | —<} ads ol) Sh Olo— le <4) See BTle Tee]. 200. 73)" =.) eral 
NW AG Division f= | 2) Agee calmer h Ses ge gk a7] * goa] 02s Be S44 909 
Je Lee af fod a) Cabos fades glial et apt non ent oh nga yie Meee) Be} 
Vacon tes LE focal) top spegepheneip achiy2 hod gfeG RIS og] eRe) ere goo ape ag 
Totals........ i} 1) 7 13] 67] 4] 1{ 46] 162] 262/1,442] 34612,348) 241/ 22] 263] 460 


Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Organization.'—Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 
mission. In 1908 this body was appointed; it consisted of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. 
The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads of 
Departments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and 
appointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 
after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding qualifying 
examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa) to obtain 
lists from which selections could be made by the various Departments. All British 
subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for three years 
were eligible to try these examinations. 


1Revised by Wm. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
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In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open com- 
petition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act also 
provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government Depart- 
ments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties basis, for the 
establishing of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion by 
merit whenever consistent with the best interests of the Service. Provision was 
also made for preference, in the matter of appointment to the Service, to be given 
to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


Civil Service Statistics..—From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and 
continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an 
investigation back to 1912, the summary results of which are presented in Table 17. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 17, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. ‘The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed; this number has since decreased to 
43,778 in January, 1932. It may be added that, out of 44,002 in March, 1932, 
1,200 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,750 in the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, or 3,950 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding importance 
which had no existence before the War. Further, an additional 11,676 persons 
were, in March, 1932, employed in the Post Office Department, performing services 
of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries 
out of the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, rather than 
out of taxation. ‘This postal service alone accounted for $2,801,137 of the $7,520,833 
paid in salaries in March, 1932, or 37-25 p.c. of the total. 


The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely ‘“part-time’’, ‘‘seasonal’”’ and 
“fees of office’? employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees are largely in the Departments of Marine, Fisheries and Public 
Works. ‘There remain, however, many persons in the ‘“‘non-enumerated classes” 
whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials but whose 
compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on personnel, as 
shown in Table 18. 


1Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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37.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the month of January of the 


years 1912-32, inclusive. 


Salaries 
Year. Employees.| Salaries Bonus an 
Bonus 

No. $ $ $ 

atl en ER ee CR omg Me cats aisia ste clc-nle cis Mandi oe d 20,016 | 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,190 
IDs Saat A BOG LOM GRP SARL 2) Ser a: as sacri 22,621 1,780,703 22,569 1, 803 , 272 
LT HESS 342, och ASRS OS RS Reece ee ee 25,107 1,960, 238 27,971 1, 988, 209 
LL ete a Re oe oe Se matte ow ates dean 28,010 2,268,700 32,167 2,300, 867 
ee ie ee sere ade estes wiareie wale Dita hc eee tans 29,219 2,400, 068 31,431 2,431,499 
DENT ee Terese ek ace cc sc cmie Cents vag ncued oonee. 32,435 2,673, 767 29,167 2,702,934 
MOERS ere etter is cake re ON iia coves aie dhdtehinn cevgas deb 38, 369 3, 147,461 94,321 3,241, 782 
Ney ey emer ere eern ne Se eRe a cc acw s seo bless velgeaa des 41,825 3,552, 686 557, 882 4,110,568 
1920 seer ote ee co ee eee vacceeseseqeceses 47,133 4,423,157 965, 538 5,388, 695 
UILTAUE. «= once te + Fe jee no er 41,957 4,414, 669 861,973 5, 276, 642 
Ce ae acdc a OIUORC PACE BCICICE- SI CRCECICICICIECR EER 41,094 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 
een etme ttie ders Ate ath os. o4 cals coda owe deawsas 38,992 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
[LO eter UPR Tec foese oie Ge Scie ofevc awa ceed eae acta 38, 062 4,297,467 449 228 4,746,695 
JORDIES Micac ans Bios 6A Be: CORO Se ceeeee reee 38, 645 4,473,470 166, 461 4,639,931 
Rts ie Ce te RIE TR acs% ss cle Maee cowcsvesrs 39,097 4,699,076 - 4,699,076 
eee eee RO CORIO OIG OES OO. CROCS STIG ISIE MCHC T Ea ae 39,440 4,786,615 - 4,786,615 
Se er Peers oe ot. Pitgksde odes cae 40, 740 5,161,558 - 5,161,558 
Fee ee cick GOGH DiECRCROIDIOION: © ICRCICECAORCICN ORCI) ICCC ara Ta 42,038 5,428,058 - 5,428,058 
ote tren ey Pepto e 6 oe Is vrs ce acc cle dete naiew geaaees 43,525 5,543, 749 - 5,548, 749 
1 Lee htby eS OS Oh CSE IE Ee Se 45,167 5, 757, 504 - 5,757, 554 
IESE, Ov eoty ca Sins Sacked a od 43,778 5,652; lez - Dopo los 


1Figures for January, 1925-32 are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24. In Table 21 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various Depart- 
ments in March, 1931, and March, 1932. 


Table 18, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is included to give comparable figures 
for the latest months. In the month of March, 1932, the total number of employees 
in the enumerated classes was 44,002, and the total expenditure in wages and salaries 
for all classes of employees was $7,520,834, as compared with 45,581 employees and 
$7,895,591 respectively in March, 1931. 


18.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes’’ Included), 
March, 1931, and March, 1932. 


March, 1931. March, 1932. 


Department. Se 
No. | Expenditure. || No. | Expenditure. 
1. Agriculture— $ $ 
SUN OD ATU GS: fy Acterardnls < + sien od oibio.e anil pros ayers eres 1,152 162,125 1,259 173,190 
HiMeorMnen tale Arinids mumcds «bass oad neee sleep eens ore 482 123, 085 507 139,905 
Ee Otc NTH 11S 1b, ks Maio: aie\ 0,0 dcspain Stein «, Suniel riveted babeanie 613 105, 859 619 107, 249 
Totals: Acriculeures. sc vcs. eines sete eet ae 2,247 391, 069 2,385 420,344 
Pen est ©. 2: Ore, Fat Seas Haiti. s, lek: dae MOE es bie ae Siew 83 13,363 81 13,176 
PEE AUCLUGOR 4s OW OFAN oe te eee eee eee ar eee Soe pas lg eens 211 33,314 220 33,811 
BimG@iyal'Service Commission = 22)... 0.88 bette cmesneee 176 22,7462 155 21,855 
ANE TEL EN GCbOraA LO ACEP - Sataideivhe eyerwuere a ets clin « Sa ams + e 958 4 568 
6. External Affairs— 
Misin Department: . . iO 0. 0 nee Ws Fans tan sen 77 11,5428 76 11,9358 
The High Commissioner's: Offer e vives jee ele oes 37 5, 763 2 38 6,098 3 
Canadian Legation, Washington............ceeceeerees 16 4,5313 16 3, 9293 
Paeadmn Legation, “Paris, 00s, 1052-3 h Rae tak sea ee 13 2,3518 14 2,5413 
The League pe ationhee AS... a: Aen). atm 5 1, 4263 Bh 1,5143 
(Manadian Leeation, Tokyo,Japan:., fo... .5 2.00020 en 7 2,036 11 2,9263 
"Totals? External fAtiairs. «.. <g>... «adsaieese = 155 27,6493 160 28, 943 3 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1061. 
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18.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (*‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (‘‘Non-Enumerated Ciasses” Included), 


— 
Reowmox* 


12. 
13. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


March, 1931, and March, 1932—continued. 


Department. 


aw PNANCO:. c. Me R teen eck tite eR ob slomeerenninte fina. che alentes 
imRoyal Canadians Mints wascaiet cderet aicteeiatte centre 
PHISHETIOS PP Aer. caren bate ete tensed ole hc ase nas Rake was 
+ Governor General’s'Sectetaryeinn «5 aasciies + on tec oak 
. House of Commons— 


Glerkof'the House wreak sername ea ce te ees 
Sergeant-at-ATnS.cdo ae seee oe «ctaiee aad a ee atee 


Totals, House of Commons............... 


Immilcrationandi@olonization=.e1raethee.eaaeee 
Indian A ffairs— 
Main Department.) aire. tr takectatisiates sac.dearcarer 
Maducational Branch s.erecaes 64 os dee ta ie aoe ces 


RSL SUT AT CO faves dcre sraasinie Gk ieee seein soe Mees Ree a eee oy rss arent 


Pirevbre vention branche wae ckis. cette ne nirons 


PELNEETION. (fi soc. codon Le eRe eee ee ee Patol ea 


. Justice— 


Main; Departmen teins inci oe Seems ese ane 
GloemencyBrancli. -ws,s-eenasy: hs Cee 
Purchasing Agent’s Office 
Penitentianiesimus sco ererii care coniei nil rocim es cee 
Supreme Courtyes, Be. Gece sateen e ie ae ne heeled 
Hxchequer: Courtyy .. a setae pores cet oe 


LOCALS IUStICO ee eee oe ete Tee 


Labour— 
Main Departmetit 05. Os VIAN IED ee es het 
LATINUATIOS tc. 2y, tases aro cei ac ote bee ok ass amt 


BADYAT Oc ALLLAINCNE eee ee con cts tog a teehee ee 
Marine— 
Mains Department: &, . seem nee ree ae ats se 
Meteorolozical Branch amen. fen semester ee 


PL Otals; DAGTING. 233 (2. axtwar kins Rede S08 Coe 


MEIN GS ee Rest ter As inane ERI Cae et IE Le EE 

National Defence— : 
General Defence Administration.................05. 
Militia: Services! 2-9: cic oS 600 Bette ie oh ee eee 
Neier Ser vaGes & Aedes Maite soc os oe te ok he eis oy sae 
WATT SOT VICES AN:. 0 Sahota eee ok ee ee ae 
Military Topographic Surveys............s.esee0085 
RoyvalaMilitanyvaColleges jc ceiuecemet annie ae 


Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun, Inspection. 


Motals; National "Defences... .c.tee.e. sees 


Totals, National Revenue................ 


Pensions and National Health— 
Pensions <i) 8e: Sh oe ee CP oe eer ee 


Health. ,.c.0he cee Meee cree ET ee 
Pensions. A ppeal-Couttwieiscevawedsivvpriwrnns «aKees 
Pensions Tribunal ye Ris 2s sc: de tens c+ bck eames 


Totals, Pensions and National Health.... 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1061. 


March, 1931. 


No. 


March, 1932. 


Expenditure. | No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 

48, 440! 461 53,653 
2 75 12,818 
104,181 362 116,238 
2,875 10 2,805 
42,246 236 45,782 
22,001 921 20,379 
64,247 457 66,161 
115,444 781 105,956 
66,019 698 67,844 
23, 645 379 23,939 
89,664 || 1,077 91,783: 
7,563 41 7,914 
535 2 540 
320,592 || 1,125 193,577 
2,393 5 2,393 
9,520 43 8, 633 
2,178 15 2,410 
990 6 895 
91,498 777 99,307 
4,008 23 4,133 
1,947 10 1,987 
110,141 874 117,365 
18,932 116 19,641 
2,943 18 2,720 
437 2 377 

= 61 10,303 
22,312 197 33,041 
4,456 25 4,870 
509,158 || 3,189 367,363 
19,782 578 23,145 
528,940 || 3,767 390,508 
150,912 394 72,838 
39,310 274 40,468 
54,396 592 54,030 
35,351 156 39, 486 
18,558 164 18,615 
5,147 28 5,322 
10,477 79 10,719 
27,097 59 27,730 
190,336 || 1,352 196,370 
746,265 || 5,060 756, 903 
158,986 |} 1,200 167,374 
905,251 || 6,260 924,277 
266,829 || 2,125 261,876 
33,924 204 34,554 
52,849 325 58,617 
3,103 10 3,138 
13,371 86 16,763 
370,076 || 2,750 374, 948 
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18.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (‘‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures of 
Salaries and Wages of All Employees (‘“Non-Enumerated Classes’? Included), 


March, 1931, and March, 1932—concluded. 


March, 1931, March, 1932. 
Department. F 
No. | Expenditure. || No. | Expenditure. 
25. Post Office— $ $ 
Civil Bie PmMPOM ct eee sk. ah iets « ayo. oss eae 944 123,510 931 124, 665 
AOE STCLOMSODWICOM ayes Rise Pattee oe o ER Tae ces weal cteemine 11,017 2,777,003 || 10,745 2,676,472 
MOtaIS POst ORiCe. a «fers ak. cls oh ibe 11,961 2,900,513 || 11,676 2,801,137 
BORE ia © OUNCLINA He. Fee e eet eee ees « coscacleatle an 18 4,080 18 3,980 
P(e orintine And: OtALIONCLYs:..... 014. 600lec.s ee ole 721 111,096 709 114,356 
28. Public Works— 
CAVING VOTHIMGILG S, wnnnsdee iyatirue Fae hates ane sce 338 59,066 326 57,355 
COTTA SS CT VA CC rats wens nian, he cre ieimile sich eee bao hie 3,183 367, 651 3, 209 328, 156 
Government Telegraph Service.................000- 529 40, 887 415 34, 066 
‘Lotalss Public Works, -<. ac oe. cas 24 cde 4,050 467,604 || 3,950 419,577 
29. Railways and Canals.t....2 2: +. 06) Setaeen “a A ag tate 1,330 306,428 |} 1,095 247, 680 
Board of Railway Commissioners................-- 111 23,611 108 25,103 
30. Royal Canadian Mounted Police......:...........22++ 78 105, 607 88 133 , 633 
Bln SoereLary Olotate, oo) sas. ees< Riel otiels sie pth ree OS OE 114 14,929 113 14, 894 
maventsyand-Copyric bts c.ae ts... asker as edo eee 106 15,303 101 14, 785 
TEA. GUISE eh aaah ed er ik meee ine iy, Le Matias, Sons Saar ee Seah ee 126 16,534 123 16, 292 
BawDoldiors | setulement Board’: so bentskcsices see darlostetes 504 83, 904 369 58,345 
34. Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 160 29,382 178 33,676 
Board of Grain Commissioners................-++-- 861 137,192 882 136,155 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: .....¢.........+ cess: 318 36, 129 1,035 99, 088 
Nrowenisiand Moasuresact a ernnte cars oie aie saceales hase 125 19,647 124 19,549 
PSeeriercy and Gast amet haptic aleve sate Aca 99 16, 860 98 16,995 
Commercial Intelligence Service.................0.: 91 44,592 99 44,936 
Nations roturessuredibes. seek. |. ce akos «chit ds cbalens 24 3,610 26 3,960 
aT GIONAS ey. ee eT ele iid cig isis wo veleecdin alee 30 9,941 23 7,908 
Canadian Government Elevators..................- 162 Dita e, 167 22,033 
Totals, Trade and Commerce..,....... 1,870 318,525 || 2,632 384,300 
GranagsTotals nas ees 6 eb eS 45,581 7,895,591 © 44,002 7,520,834 
1Jncluding Commissioners and their salaries. 2Refund of $297 has been deducted. 3Including 


living allowance. 4Refund of $1,440 has been deducted. 5Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not 
their number. *The actual number of employees was 402. The salaries of 130 seasonal temporary employees 
engaged for varying periods throughout the year were charged to this month. 


Section 10.—Harbour Commissions. 


The administration of the Harbour Commissions continues to be as outlined at 
p. 1013 of the Year Book for 1930. The recommendations in the report of Sir 
Alexander Gibb and Partners, referred to in last year’s Year Book, which, if put 
into effect, will call for a very considerable change in the present method of admin- 
istering the harbours that are placed under the Commission form of administration, 
are still under study by the Government but no definite action has as yet been 
announced as a result of this study. 


Section 11.—Race Track Betting. 


By an amendment to Section 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the 
supervision of race track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Agriculture. The actual supervision is carried out by 
officers of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and operated for the first time 
during the racing season of 1921. Statistics are available from the year 1924 and 
are shown in Table 19 for the Dominion as a whole, while Table 20 shows the 
operations by provinces for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 
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19.— Race Track Betting in Canada, 1924-31. 
Ses en i nae: . 
: fo) fo) mounts utue rize 
Fiscal Year. Associ- Days Wagered. Receipts Money 
ations. Racing Retained. 
$ $ $ 
LQ OA sews greearrees a2 Fe OS SATE ST TS 30 354 | 52,600,633 | 3,496,891 2,023, 665 
ALD AT REA. AAR S OAR i Percceaeeet Uae ae aA pts Gras 33 3844 | 49,867,765 | 3,359, 708 1,925, 735 
SS 2 eee ey x 4 .eRNeP ek 4 236m of ARR Ve 322 | 44,346,672 | 3,018,358 1,807,780 
VOD (Tee acs ot toe eet eee Ae ee ste ot 354 | 47,915,828 | 3,278,179 2,034, 587 
1 ODS csecte deorks e NSE tte ite ees Reet eee 32 350 | 45,960,928 | 38,154,644 1,973,730 
LOAN, A CoRR Nek LR A oh 1k a eR 30 335 | 45,580,845 | 3,104,456 1,886, 800 
LOS Ost asrs cree nah moa Bares gr ones a eS: 30 3832 | 36,007,146 | 2,657,059 1,802,095 
POSTS ee: eee ate ee Se oe ee ee 30 326 | 38,377,786 | 2,379,558 1,564,945 
20.—Race Track Betting in Canada, by Provinces, 1931. 
pee Number i gee ‘ 
é fo) (6) mounts utue rize 
Province. Associ- Days Wagered. Receipts Money 
ations. Racing. Retained. 
$ 
QueDeC xs. o ptr erie eae eRe bosses ae 6 84 5, 237,716 383, 590 303,300 
Ontanioseany:: Sots en hee Weare 9 119 | 20,009,700 | 1,393,140 857, 900 
Mani Lolo aches tenn Ae Pee aaa 2 28 3,101,504 229, 222 145, 100 
Saskatchewan tte .c comers veer cated ee 1 6 179,702 13,540 10, 000 
JA LD Gra eigenen his Pah ors Macs occ se totes 7 34 1,350, 907 100, 954 75,145 
British Columibiaapeeess «teres our 5 55 3,498, 257 259, 112 173,500 
Motaise™ 2 eae etc cr ace 30 26 «| 88,377,786 | 2,379,558 1,561,945 


Section 12.—The Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. 


As indicated at p. 958 of the Year Book for 1932, provision was made by the 
present Government (c. 55 of the Statutes for 1931) for the appointment of a new 
Tariff Board. Part I of the Act defined the constitution, duties and powers of the 
Board, while Part II provided for the exercise, by the Tariff Board, of the duties 
of the Board of Customs and the substitution of the former for the latter body. 

The functions of the Board were somewhat widened following the Imperial 
Economic Conference held in Ottawa in July, 1932, and it was announced that the 
Board would be responsible for seeing that the spirit and the letter of the under- 
takings then made with the United Kingdom are carried out. British manufac- 
turers have the right to appear before the Board. | 

On Feb. 6, 1933, the following members were appointed to the Board: The 
Hon. George Herbert Sedgewick, a Justice of the High Court of Ontario, Toronto, 
Chairman; Milton Neil Campbell, Esq., M.P., Pelly, Sask., Vice-Chairman; and 
Charles Herbert, E'sq., B.A., Montreal. The first hearing of the Board was sched- 
uled to take place on July 138, 1933. 


Section 13.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. 


In previous editions of the Canada Year Book this chapter has been brought 
to a close with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows:— 
The International Joint Commission. 
The Geodetic Survey of Canada. 
The Topographical Survey. 
The Dominion Observatories. 
No material change has taken place in the functions of these organizations and 
the reader is referred to pp. 1014-1017 of the 1930 Year Book for this information. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER PACA SS aN Ed 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this chapter; a list of its publications, 
which cover almost the whole field of the national statistics, is given in Section 1. 


The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several departments of the Dominion Government, and 
the third section a bibliography of the publications of these departments. This 
is followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.! 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by Statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43). The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 


The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches: (1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, 
(10) Live-Stock Statistics, (11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition four new branches were created, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance,: Internal Trade, Vital Statistics, and Education. Subsequently the statis- 
tical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 


The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“soing concern’. In addition, there has been created what is frequently called a 
central “thinking office’ in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. 


1A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on 
pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely | 
a record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organization 
has been increased as a guide to national policy. ‘Though its usefulness has only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the eco- 
nomic and political world. 


Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter! The main Branches of the Bureau are as follows: I. Admin- 
istration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; XI. Finan- 
cial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Education Sta- 
tistics; XIV. General Statistics. ‘The publications of the several Branches are as 
follows :— 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 

Census— 

I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1931. 

Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, as follows:— 

(1) Population:—Preliminary Bulletins.—(1) to (3) Cities, Towns and Villages. (4) 
Ontario Villages. (5) Montreal Island. (6) Cities, Towns and Villages. (7) Vil- 
lages of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. (8) Villages of Quebec. (9) Cities, 
Towns and Villages. (10) Maritime Provinces by Federal Electoral Districts. 
(11) Ontario by Federal Electoral Districts. (12) Prairie Provinces by Federal 
Electoral Districts. (13) Quebec by Federal Electoral Districts. (14) British 
Columbia by Federal Electoral Districts; Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(15) Canada by Provinces. (16) Cities replacing Census Bulletins 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 
(17) Towns replacing Bulletins 1, 2, 3,5,6and9. Final Bulletins —(1) New Bruns- 
wick. (II) Nova Scotia. (III) Manitoba. (IV) Canada by Provinces. (IVa) 
Canada by Provinces, replacing IV. (V) Saskatchewan. (VI) Alberta. (VII) 
Quebec. (VIII) Ontario. (IX) British Columbia. (X) Prince Edward Island. 
(XI) Rural and Urban Population. (XII) Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(XIII) Cities, Towns and Villages in Canada by Provinces. (XIV) Religions nk 
Provinces. (XV) Birthplaces by Provinces. (XVI) Ages by Provinces. (XVII) 
Conjugal Condition by Provinces. (XVIII) School Attendance and Literacy by 
Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets in Canada, 1931. (XX) Population of Canada, 
1931, by Provinces, Electoral Districts and Subdistricts. (X XI) Population of 
Canada, 1931, by Religious Denominations. (XXII) Population of Canada, 1931, 
by Racial Origins. (X XIII) Immigrants by Years of Arrival in Canada. (X XV) 
Number and Percentage Single, Married, Widowed or Divorced of the Total Popu- 
lation, by Sex and Provinces, 1911, 1921 and 1931. (XX VI) Age Distribution by 
Single Years of Age for Canada, by Provinces, 1931. (X XVII) Immigrant Popu- 
lation Classified by Sex, Country of Birth, Province of Residence, Years of Arrival 
in Canada and Citizenship of the Foreign Born, 1931. (XXVIII) Gainfully 
Employed Ten Years of Age and Over Classified According to Occupation and Sex 
for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931. (X XIX) Birthplace of the Population Classi- 
fied According to Nativity of Parents for Canada and Provinces, 1931. Unem- 
ployment and Wage Earner Bulletins: (I) Saint John, N.B.; (II) Winnipeg, Man.; 
(III) Kitchener, Ont.; (IV) Ottawa, Ont.; (V) Vancouver, B. Crt VL) Hamilton, 
Ont. 4 VEL) Calgary, Alta. 


1This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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POPULATION—concluded. 
Census— 
(2) Census of Institutions:—Preliminary Bulletin ——(1) Mental Institutions. 
(3) Agriculture:—Preliminary Bulletins —(1) Number of Occupied Farms by Counties 


or Census Divisions 1931 and 1921; and the Number of Vacant or Abandoned Farms 
1931. Preliminary Acreage: (1) Prince Edward Island. (2) New Brunswick. (3) 
Saskatchewan. (4) Manitoba. (5) British Columbia. (6) Ontario. (7) Nova 
Scotia. (8) Quebec. (9) Alberta. (10) Canada. Live Stock by Counties: (11) 
Prince Edward Island. (12) Nova Scotia. (13) New Brunswick. (14) Ontario 
Preliminary Acreage by Counties. (15) Manitoba Live Stock by Census Divisions. 
(16) New Brunswick Preliminary Acreage by Counties. (17) Alberta Live Stock by 
Census Divisions. (18) Saskatchewan Live Stock by Census Divisions. (19) 
British Columbia Live Stock by Federal Electoral Districts. (20) Quebec Live 
Stock by Counties. (21) Ontario Live Stock by Counties. Farm Holdings by 
Size for Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions. Farm Facilities by Provinces. 
Total Number of ‘Farms, Farm Tenure, Farm Acreage, Farm Values, Mortgage 
Debt and Farm Expenses by Provinces. Farms Reporting Live Stock by Kinds 
and Total Number of Animals Reported for Each Kind. Final Bulletins —Area 
and Yield of Field Crops 1930 and 1920: (22) Prince Edward Island; (23) Nova 
Scotia; (24) New Brunswick; (25) Ontario; (26) Quebee. Live Stock on Farms by 
Provinces. Tenure of Farm Lands by Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions. 
Number of Farm Workers, Weeks and Cost of Hired Labour, 1930. Fruit Trees 
on Farms, by Provinces, 1931 and 1921. Vegetables.—Area in 1931 and Area, Pro- 
duction and Value in 1930, by Provinces. Animal Products on Farms, by Counties: 
(I) Prince Edward Island; (II) Nova Scotia; (III) New Brunswick; (IV) Manitoba; 
(V) Saskatchewan; (VI) Alberta; (VII) Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (IX) British 
Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, by Counties: (X) Prince Edward Island; (XI) 
Nova Scotia; (XII) New Brunswick; (XIII) Manitoba; (XIV) Saskatchewan; 
(XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; (XVII) Ontario. 


II. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921. 
Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 
(1) Population: (a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, Electoral Districts, 


Cities, Towns, etc. (b) Religions of the People, 1921. (c) Origins of the People, 
1921. (d) Dwellings and Families, 1921. (e) Birthplaces of the People, 1921. 
({) Citizenship of the Foreign-born, 1921. (g) Year of Immigration, 1921. (h) 
Ages of the People, 1921. (i) Conjugal Condition of the People, 1921. (j) Language 
Spoken and Mother Tongue, 1921. (k) Literacy, 1921. (1) School Attendance, 
1921. (m) Occupations, 1921. (n) Children in Gainful Occupations, 1921. Also 
bulletins on population by provinces as follows: (a) Population of Nova Scotia— 
Electoral Districts, etc. (b) Population of Prince Edward Island—Electoral 
Districts, etc. (c) Population of New Brunswick—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) 


_ Population of Quebec—Electoral Districts, etc. (e) Population of Ontario—Elec- 


toral Districts, etc. (f) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, ete. (g) 
Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. (h) Population of Alberta— 
Electoral Districts, etc. (i) Population of British Columbia—Electoral Districts, 
etc. 


Agriculture: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. (b) Agriculture of Canada 

—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic Animals, 1921. (d) Agriculture of 
Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) Agricul- 
ture of New Brunswick, 1921. (g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agriculture 
of Ontario, 1921. (i) Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (7) Agriculture of Saskat- 
chewan, 1921. (k) Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (l) Agriculture of British Col- 
umbia, 1921. 


Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


Vol. I. Introduction—Number, Sex and Distribution—Racial Origins—Relig- 
ions. 

Vol. II. Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplace—Birthplace of Parents— Year of 
Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken and Mother Tongue 
—Literacy—School Attendance—Blindness and Deaf-Mutism. (Out of 
print.) 


Vol. III. Families—Dwellings—Ownership of Homes—Rentals—Earnings. (Out 


of print.) 
Vol. IV. Occupations and Employment. 


Vol. V. Agriculture. Farm Holdings by size, tenure, value, ete——Farm Pro- 
ducts—Field Crops—Vegetables—Fruits—Forest Products—Live Stock 
—Animal Products—Statistics of Operators. 
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POPULATION—concluded. 
Census— 


Census Monographs, 1921. 
Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada. 
Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian paeite! 


III. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
Census of Manitoba—Population and Agriculture. 
Census of Saskatchewan—Population and Agriculture. 
Census of Alberta—Population and Agriculture. 


Preliminary Bulletins as follows: (a) Population of Manitoba Miectocs) Districts, 
etc. (6b) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. (c) Population 
of Alberta—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Animals on Farms in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, 1926. (e) Farm Lands and Crops in the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


IV. Intercensal Estimates of Population. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages— 
V. Vital Statistics. 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities. 
Preliminary Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada. 

Preliminary Quarterly Report on Vital Statistics of Canada. 

Monthly Report of Births, Deaths and Marriages registered in Cities. 

Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 

Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 1926. 

Order of Birth in the Registration Area of Canada, 1925. 

Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death. 


PRODUCTION— 


I. General Summary of Production. 


Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Production (Agriculture, 
Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining) and (2) Secondary Production, or General 
Manufactures. 


II. Agriculture. 
(1) Agricultural Production. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. The official record of current statistical 
data relating to agriculture. (Contains reports on agricultural conditions, prices, 
weather, etc.—estimates of areas, yields, quality and value of field crops—value 
of farm lands—wages of farm help—number and values of farm live stock and 
poultry—statistics of fruit and floriculture—dairying—tobacco—hives and honey— 
maple syrup and sugar—clover and grass seed—miscellaneous crops—stocks of 
grain—annual summary of value of agricultural production—index numbers of 
agricultural prices, yields and values—international agricultural statistics.) 

Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics. 

Telegraphic Crop Reports (between the first of June and the first of September, weekly 
for the Prairie Provinces and every two weeks for the rest of Canada). 

Agricultural Statistics by Counties and Crop Districts, 1922-24 and 1925-29. 

Annual Statistics of Fruit and Floriculture, latest issue, 1932. 

Handbook of Instructions to Crop Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricul- 
tural Statistics, 1931. 

[See also Censuses of Agriculture above. ] 


(2) Grain and Grain Products. ; 
(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada; (b) Monthly Review of the 
Wheat Situation; (c) Canadian Grain Statistics—weekly report on grain supplies 
and movements; (d) Canadian Milling Statistics—monthly; (e) List of Mills with 
Capacity; (f) The Grain Situation in the Argentine—monthly; (g) The Production 
and Distribution of Coarse Grains; (i) Barley. 

(3) Live Stock and Animal Products. 
(a) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics; (6) Monthly 
Reports on Stocks in Cold Storage; Advance, Preliminary and Final; (c) Annual 
rap aaa of the Consumption of Meats, Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry in 

anada. 


(4) Other. 
Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, shipments, 
exports and imports). 
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III. Furs. 
Advance Summary of Fur Farm Statistics. 
Annual Report on Fur Farms. 
Advance Summary of Statistics of the Production of Raw Furs. 


Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs, comprising the pelts taken by trappers 
and those sold from fur farms. ; . 


IV. Fisheries. 
Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. 
Advance Summaries on Fish Caught and Marketed, by Provinces. 


V. Forestry. 

Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production. (Covers operations in the 
woods for saw-mills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production (decennial) of fire- 

- wood, posts, etc.) 
[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’ 
Section VII, subsection (5).] 


VI. Mineral Production: (Mining and Metallurgy.) 

(1) General. 
(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; (b) Preliminary Reports 
(semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading 
Minerals. 

(2) Coal. 
(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (b) Monthly Summary Report 
on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada; (c) Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke 
Statistics for Canada. : 

(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining as follows:— 


1. Metals—(a) Arsenic; (b) Cobalt; (c} Copper; (d) Gold; (e) Lead; (f) Nickel; 
(g) Metals of the Platinum Group; (h) Silver; (i) Zinc; (j ) Miscellaneous Metals, 
including Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Iron Ore, Manganese, Mercury, 
Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. 


2. Non-Metallic Minerals—(a) The Abrasive Industry; (6; The Asbestos Mining 
Industry; (c) The Feldspar and Quartz Mining Industry; (d) The Gypsum Min- 
ing Industry; (e) The Iron Oxides (Ochres) Mining Industry; (f) The Mica 
Mining Industry; (g) The Salt Industry; (h) The Tale and Soapstone Mining 
Industry; (7) The Crude Petroleum Industry; (7) The Natural Gas Industry; 
(k) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals—Actinolite, Barytes, Bituminous 
Sands, Fluorspar, Graphite, Magnesite, Bog Manganese, Mineral Waters, Peat, 
Phosphate, Silica Brick, Sodium Carbonate, Sodium Sulphate, Sulphur. 


3. en Materirals—(a) Cement; (b) Clay and Clay Products; (c) Lime; (d) 
tone. 


(4) Annual Bulletins on Mining Industries as follows:— 


1. Metal Mimng—(a) Gold Mining Industry (including Alluvial Gold Mining, 
‘Auriferous Quartz Mining, and Copper-Gold-Silver Mining); (b) Silver-Cobalt 
and Silver-Lead-Zine Mining Industries. (c) Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting 
and Refining Industry; (d) The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining Industry, 
and also separate bulletins on the Canadian production of copper, metals of the 
platinum group, and miscellaneous metals. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous 
Metals, and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section VII, 
Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).] 


VII. Manufactures. 


(1) General—General Summary for Canada, also for the Provinces and Leading Cities 
(industrial groups classified by component materials, purposes and origins of pro- 
ducts—comparative statistics); Alphabetical List of Products; Quantity of Manu- 
facturing Production in Canada, 1923-29. 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—General Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: 
(a) Coffee, Tea and Spices; (6) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, including canning, 
- evaporating and preserving and Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; (c) Flour and 
Grist Mill Products; (d) Bread and other Bakery Products; (e) Biscuits and Con- 
fectionery including Cocoa and Chocolate; (f) Macaroniand Vermicelli; (g) Liquors, 
Distilled; (h) Liquors, Malt; (i) Liquors, Vinous; (7) Rubber Goods and Rubber 
Boots and Shoes; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods; (1) Sugar Refineries; (m ) Tobacco 
Products; (n) Linseed Oil and Oil Cake; (o) The Canned Foods Industry; (p) Ice 
Cream; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables; (r) Barley and Its Production; (s) Mixed 
Feed Trade in Canada. 
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(3) Animal Products and their Manufactures—Annual Reports and Bulletins as follows: 
(a) The Dairy Factory Industry; (b) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and Sausage 
and Sausage Casings; (c) Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather Tanneries; (e) Har- 
ness and Saddlery, Leather Belting, Trunks and Valises, Miscellaneous Leather 
Goods; Boot and Shoe Findings, Leather; (f) Leather Boots and Shoes; (g) Leather 
Gloves and Mitts; (h) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing. Monthly Report on Boot and 
Shoe Production. Monthly Report on Concentrated Milk Products. Monthly 
Report on Creamery Buttec Production. 


[See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘Agriculture’’.] 


Textile and Allied Industries—General Report on The Textile Industries of Canada. 
Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread and waste); 
(b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen goods, n.e.s.); 
(c) The Silk Industry; (d) Clothing, Men’s Factory; (e) Clothing, Women’s Factory; 
(f) Hats and Caps; (g) Hosiery and Knitted Goods; (h) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s.; 
(2) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs; (7) Cordage, Rope and Twine; (k) Corsets; 
(L) Cotton and Jute Bags; (m) Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry Work: (n) Dyeing 
and Finishing of Textiles; (0) Production and Distribution of Raw Wool in Canada. 


Manufactures of Forestry Products—Printed Annual Reports as follows: (1) The 
Lumber Industry; (2) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (3) Wood-Using Industries ; 
(4) Paper-Using Industries. Mimeographed Preliminary Annual Reports as fol- 
lows: (a) The Lumber Industry; (6) Lumber Distribution in Canada and the 
United States (biennial); (c) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (d) Planing Mills, 
Sash and Door Factories; (e ) Hardwood Flooring; (f) Furniture; (g) Boxes, Baskets 
and Crates; (h) Cartiages, Wagons and Materials; (7) Cooperage:; (7) Coffins and 
Caskets; (, k ) Sporting Goods; (1) Boatbuilding; (m) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Fiud- 
ings; (n ) Handles, Spools and Woodturning; (o) Woodenware: (p) Excelsior; (q) 
Miscellaneous Wood- Using Industries; (7) Printing and Publishing: (s) Printing and 
Bookbinding; (¢) Lithographing; (u ) Engraving, Electrotyping, Stereotyping and 
Blueprinting: (v) Trade Composition; (w) Paper Boxes and Bags; (x) Stationery 
and Envelopes; (y) Roofing Paper and Wallboard; (z) Miscellaneous Paper Goods 
Mimeographed Monthly Reports—(a) Asphalt Roofing; (b) Rigid Insulating Board 


(6) Iron and Steel and Their Products—Annual Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: 
(a) Primary Iron and Steel; (b) Castings and Forgings; (c) Boilers, Tanks and 
Engines; (d) Agricultural Implements; (e) Machinery; (f) Automobiles: (g) Auto- 
mobile Supplies; (h) Railway Rolling Stock; (7) Wire and Wire Goods: (7) Sheet 
Metal Products: (k) Hardware and Tools; (1) Bridge Building and Structural 
Steel; (m) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products. Monthly reports on (a) Iron 
and Steel; (6) Automobile Statistics; Commodity bulletins on the production of 
Pig Iron; Washing Machines; Cream Separators; Warm Air Furnaces; Galvanized 
Sheets; Wire Nails; Wire Rope and Cable; Steel Wire; Wire Fencing; Stoves, etc. 


(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Report issued biennially. Annual Bulletins as 
follows: (a) Aluminium Products; (6) Brass and Copper Products; (c) Lead, Tin 
and Zinc Products; (d) Jewellery and Silverware; (e) Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies; (f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Goods. Quarterly Report on 
Production and Sales of Radio Sets. Commodity Bulletins on the Production of 
Batteries; Silverware; Vacuum Cleaners, etc. 


(8) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals—Report issued biennially. Annual Bulle- 
tins as follows: (a) Aerated Waters; (b) Asbestos Products; (c) Cement; (d) Cement 
Products; (e) Coke and Gas; (f) Glass (blown, cut and ornamental, etc.); (g) Lime; 
(h) Petroleum Products; (7) Products from Domestic Clays; (j) Products from 
Imported Clays; (k) Salt; (1) Sand-lime Brick; (m) Dressed Stone ; (n) Artificial 
Abrasives and Abrasive Products; (0) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Pro- 
ducts, including Carbon Electrodes—Gypsum Products—Mica Products—Magne- 
site Products—Non-Metallic Minerals, n.e.s, Also special report on the Con- 
sumption of Coke in Canada. Monthly Report on Coke Statistics. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Annual Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) 
Coal Tar Distillation; (6) Acids, Alkalies and Salts; (c) Compressed Gases; (d) 
Explosives, Ammunition and Fireworks: (e) F ertilizers; (f) Medicinal and Phar- 
maceutical Preparations; (g) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes: (h) Soaps, Cleaning 
Preparations and Washing Compounds; (i) Toilet Preparations; (7) Inks; (k ) Adhes- 
ives; (1) Polishes and Dressings; (m) Flavouring Extracts; (n) Wood Distillation; 
(o) Miscellaneous Chemical Products, including Baking Powder; Boiler Com- 
pounds; Cellulose Products; Insecticides; Sweeping Compounds; Disinfectants; 
Matches; Dyes and Colours; Chemical Products, n.e.s. Special Report on the 
Fertilizer Trade in Canada. Commodity Bulletins on Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium 
Ce grt Special Report—Directory of Chemical Industries in Canada, as of 
uly 1, ; 
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(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms, 
Brushes and Mops; (b) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs and phono- 
graphs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons; (d) Beds, Springs 
and Mattresses. 


N.B.—For statistics of Water Power and Central Electric Stations, see under heading 
“Public Utilities’. 


VIIi. Construction.—(a) Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Record. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


(1) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 (showing 
summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade). 


(2) ee Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended 
ar. 31. 


(3) Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year. 


(4) Advance Preliminary Statement regarding the Trade of Canada during the calendar 
year. 


(5) Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative quarters). 


(6) Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada (for latest month and 12 months). 


(7) Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: General—(a) Abstract of Imports, 
Exports, and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 
months); (6) Summary of Canada’s Imports for latest month; (c) Summary of 
Canada’s Exports for latest month. Sypecial—(d) Imports and Exports of As- 
bestos; (e) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except Rubber); (f) Summary, Ex- 
ports of Grain and Flour; (g) Exports of Lumber; (h) Imports of Lumber; (7) Exports 
of Meats and Lard; (7) Imports of Meats and Lard; (k) Exports of Milk, Milk Pro- 
ducts and Eggs; (l) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (m) Exports of Non- 
Ferrous Ores and Smelter Products; (n) Imports of Non-Ferrous Ores and Smelter 
Products; (o) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (p) Imports of Paints and Var- 
nishes; (q) Exports of Pulp Wood, Wood Pulp and Paper; (7) Exports of Rubber 
Goods and Insulated Wire; (s) Imports of Rubber Goods; (¢) Imports of Vehicles of 
Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, etc.); (wu) Exports of Petroleum and Its 
Products; (v) Imports of Petroleum and Its Products; (w) Imports of Sheet Metal 
Products; (x) Exports of Farm Implements and Machinery; (y) Imports of Farm 
Implements and Machinery; (z) Imports of Coffee and Tea. 


~ INTERNAL TRADE— 


(1) Retail and Wholesale Trade.—Decennial Census of Merchandising and Service Estab- 
lishments. Bulletins on the Retail Trade of Cities with a population of 10,000 and 
over showing number of establishments, kind of business, type of organization, 
employees, wages, sales, etc. Bulletins on the Retail Trade of Provinces. Bulle- 
tins on the Retail Trade of Provinces by Counties or Census Districts. Bulletin 
on the Retail Trade of the Dominion. Bulletins on the Wholesale Trade of the 
Dominion, Provinces and Chief Cities, including the business of Agents of Distri- 
bution, such as Brokers, Sales Agents, Importers, and others, as distinguished 
from Wholesalers Proper. Survey of Chain Stores. The analysis of these Census 
data includes Special Studies such as: Channels of Distribution between Manu- 
facturer and Consumer, Hotels, Co-operative Associations, Breakdown of Com- 
modity Sales according to Kind of Business, etc. Monthly Index Numbers of 
Retail Sales. Monthly Retail Sales of Automobiles. Monthly figures of Auto- 
mobile Financing. 

(2) Prices Statistics —Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and 
Price Indexes in Canada, the British Empire and Foreign Countries. Index Num- 
bers of Average Cost of Living in Canada. Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers 
(Speculative) of Security Prices. Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers (Invest- 
ment) of Security Prices. Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers of Mining Stocks. 
‘Prices and Price Index Numbers of Services (Street Cars, Telephones, Electricity, 
Natural and Manufactured Fuel Gas, Hospitals, Doctors’ Fees, etc.). Interest 
and Exchange Rates. Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. Special 
Bulletins as follows: (a) Post-War Sugar Prices; (6) Post-War Prices of Raw Cot- 
tons; (c) Post-War Silver Prices; (d) Post-War Tin Prices; (e) Post-War Lead 
Prices; (f) Coffee Prices; (g) Post-War Rubber Prices; (h) Price Trends and Eco- 
nomic Conditions in Germany (May, 1927); (‘) Price Trends and General Economic 
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Conditions in France (May, 1927); (7) Price Trends and General Economic Con- 
ditions in Great Britain (May, 1927); (k) Wholesale Prices in the British Empire 
and Foreign Countries, and Exchange Rates in 1925 (with reference to important 
trade tendencies in the leading countries); (1) Trend of Commodity Prices in Canada, 
Past and Future; (m) Recent Movements in Canadian Living Costs; (n) Exchange, 
1931; (o) Price Movements, 1932. 

(3) Capital Movements.—Annual Records and Estimates of Capital Investments by 
Foreigners in Canada and of Canadian Investments in Foreign Countries. 

(4) Record of Branch Plant Development in Canada.—Lists of New Concerns Locating in 
Canada in Recent Years. Bulletin on Branch and Subsidiary Industries in Canada. 

(5) Balance of International Payments.—Compilation of Canada’s Annual Balance of 
Payments. Estimation of the Invisible Items in Canada’s Trade Balance (Re- 
ceipts and Payments for Interest, Freight, Insurance, Non-Commercial Remit- 
tances, Government Expenditures, Capital of Immigrants and Emigrants, etc.). 


TRANSPORTATION, GOMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways.—(a) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (b) Annual 
Report on Electric Railway Statistics; (c) Annual Summary of Monthly Railway 
Traffic Report; (d) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, Expenses, Incomes and 
Operating Statistics; (e) Monthly Statement of Traffic of Railways; ({) Weekly. 
Report of Car Loadings of Revenue Freight. 

(2) Express.—Annual Report on Express Statistics. 

(3) Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 

(4) Telephones——Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 

(8) Water Transportation.—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics; (b) Monthly Report 
on Canal Statistics. 

(6) Electrical Stations.—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada; 

Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates; (c) Monthly Report on 
Electric Energy Generated. 
(7) Motor Vehicles.—(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations; (6) Highways 


—Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction and Expendi- 
tures on Construction and Maintenance. 


FINANCE— 


(1) Municipal—(a) Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 
Population and Over. (b) Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 1,000 
to 5,000 Population, 1922. (c) Annual Bulletins on Assessed Valuations by 
Provinces, Municipal Bonded Indebtedness, etc. 


(2) Dominion.—(a) Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada—Annual Report; (b) 
Statement of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries in the Month of January, 1912- 
1924. 


(3) Provincial—Annual Report.—Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments. 
Bonded Debt and Treasury Bills of Provincial Governments, 1916-30. 


J USTIGE— . 


(1) Criminal Statistics—Annual Report (covering convictions, sentences, prison statis- 
tics, police statistics, pardons, commutations and executions). 
Preliminary Report on Criminal Statistics. 


(2) Juvenile Delinquency.—Annual Bulletin. 


EDUCGATION— 


(1) Hee of Dominion-Provincial Conference on Education Statistics, held October, 


(2) Historical Statistical Survey of Education in Canada (1921). (Out of print.) 

(3) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada—A Study of the Census of 1921 with 
Supplementary Data. : 

(4) Annual Survey of Education in Canada. Published yearly since 1921, covering the 
following:—/( a) Provincially-controlled schools; (b) Universities and colleges; 
(c) Private schools; (d) Schools for Indians; (e) Organizations and societies of pro- 
vincial or Dominion scope directly connected with the above-listed institutions. 

(5) Survey of Canadian Libraries, 1931. 


(6) Reports on special subjects in the field of education are issued from time to time. 
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GENERAL— 


(1) National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, etc.—Summary of Income Tax Receipts. 


(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index Numbers 
of Employment by Localities and Industries. 


(3) Commercial Failures—Monthly and Annual Reports. 


(4) Bank Debits —Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada. 


(5) Business Statistics —The Monthly Review of Business Statistics (a statistical sum- 
mary, with charts and text, of current economic conditions in Canada). Special 
Report—Twelve Years of the Economic Statistics of Canada, 1919-30. Monthly 
Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business in Canada, WAS as Le 


(6) Divorce.—Annual Report. 
(7) Liquor Control.—Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 
(8) Tourist Trade.—Annual Report. 


(9) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the Physiography, Re- 
sources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of the Dominion, 
with a Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc. 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features; Geolog- 
ical Formation; Seismology; Flora; Faunas; Natural Resources; Climate and 
Meteorology). II. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Govern- 
ment (Constitution and General Government of Canada; Provincial and Local 
Government in Canada; Parliamentary Representation in Canada). IV. Popu- 
lation (Growth and Distribution). V. Vital Statistics. Vi. Immigration. 
VII. Survey of Production. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. Fur Trade. 
XI. Fisheries. XII. Minesand Minerals. XIII. Water Powers. XIV. Manu- 
factures. XV. Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVII. Internal Trade. 
XVIII. Transportation and Communications (Government Control over Trans- 
portation and Communications; Steam Railways; Electric Railways; Express 
Companies; Roads and Highways; Motor Vehicles; Air Navigation; Canals; 
Shipping and Navigation: Telegraphs: Telephones; Radio; Post Office). XIX. 
Labour and Wages. XX. Prices. X XI. Public Finance (Dominion Public 
Finance; Provincial Public Finance; Municipal Public Finance; National Wealth 
and Income). XXII. Currency and Banking; Loan and Trust Companies. 
X XIII. Insurance (and Government Annuities). XXIV.Commercial Failures. 
XXV. Education. X XVI. Public Health and Benevolence. X XVII. Judicial 
and Penitentiary Statistics. XXVIII. Miscellaneous Administration (Public 
Lands; National Defence; Public Works, etc.). X XIX. Sources of Official 
Statistical and Other Information Relative to Canada. XXX. The Annual 
Register (Dominion Legislation; Principal Events of the Year; Extracts from 
The Canada Gazette, re Official Appointments, Commissions, etc.). Appendices. 


(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1924, 1926, 1930, 1931 and 1932 are available.) 


(10) Canada.—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress, 
published annually. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of the Goy- 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supplied 
by the respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.8S.C., 1927.) 


Note.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit (80); Dairy Industry (45); 
Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedigree (121); Live Stock 
and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned Foods 
(77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); Root Vegetables (181); Section 
235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) (36); Inspection and Sale (100); Maple Sugar 
Industry (20-21 Geo. V, c. 30); Agricultural Pests Control (S)z 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (21-22 Geo. V, c. 27). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended 1932, c. 40. 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65) and by the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, c. 28), as amended by the Statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, c. 5). 
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Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (12); Bills of Exchange (16); Board of Audit (10); 
Canadian Farm Loan (66); Civil Service Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and 
Audit (21-22 Geo. V, c. 27); Contingencies (31); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance and Trea- 
sury Board (71); Dominion Notes (41); Federal District Commission (Stats. 1926-27, c. 55); 
Finance (70); Interest (102); Ottawa Mint (134); Penny Bank (13); P.sovincial Subsidies 
foe Quebec Savings Banks (14); Special War Revenue (179) (in part); Gold Export 

1932, c. 33). 

Fisheries.— Fisheries (73); Fish Inspection (72); Meat and Canned Foods (77) (so far 
as it relates to fish or shellfish); Deep Sea Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
Protection (75); Pelagic Sealing (153); Customs and Fisheries Protection (48) (in part); 
Navigable Waters Protection (140) (in part): The Biological Board Act (18) is also admin- 
istered by the Minister of Fisheries. 

Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910 (93); the Chinese Immi- 
gration Act and Regulations, 1923 (95). 

Indian Affairs.—Indian (98). 

Insurance.— Department of Insurance (22-23 George V, c. 45); Canadian and British 
Insurance Companies, 1932 (22-23 George V, c. 46); Foreign Insurance Companies, 1932 
(22-23 George V, c. 47); Loan Companies (28): Trust Companies (29). 


Interior.—Forest Reserves and Parks Act (78); Seed Grain Act (87); Seed Grain 
Sureties (88); Department of the Interior Act (103); Irrigation Act (104); Dominion Lands 
Act (113); Public Lands Grants Act (114); Ordnance and Admiralty Lands Act (115); 
Railway Belt Act (116); Dominion Lands Survey Act (117); Land Titles Act (118); Mani-. 
toba Supplementary Provisions Act (124); Migratory Birds Convention Act (130); North- 
west Game Act (141); Northwest Territories Act (142); Reclamation Act (175); Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta Roads Act (180); Soldier Settlement Act (188); Dominion Water 
Power Act (210); Railway Belt Water Act (211); Yukon Act (215); Yukon Placer Mining 
Act (216); Yukon Quartz Mining Act (217); Lac Seul Conservation Act (18-19 George V, 
c. 32); The National Parks Act (20-21, George V, ec. 33). 


Justice.— Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Terri- 
tories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer Court (34); Admiralty (33); Petition of Right (158); Criminal Code 
(36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals 
(38); en of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (87); Juvenile Delin- 
quents (1 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Stationery cs 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Employ- 
ment Office Co-ordination (57); Technical Education (193), as amended 1929, c. 8; The 
Vocational Education Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 59); Government Annuities (as amended 
by Geo. V, c. 33) (7); Combines Investigation (26); Old Age Pensions (156) (as amended 
by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 42); White Phosphorus Matches (128); Fair Wages and Eight-Hour 
Day (20-21 Geo. V, c. 20); Unemployment Relief, 1930 (21 Geo. V, c. 1); Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 58); Relief Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 36). 


Marine.—-Government Harbours, Piers and Breakwaters (89); Shipping of Live Stock 
(122); Marine and Fisheries Department (125); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable 
Waters’ Protection (140); Quebec Harbour and River Police (169); Canada Shipping (186); 
Radiotelegraph (195); Government Vessels Discipline (203); Belleville Harbour Commis- 
sion (1889, c. 35); Halifax Harbour Commission (1927, c. 58); Hamilton Harbour Commission 
(1912, c. 98); Montreal Harbour Commission (1894, c. 48; 1909, c. 24; 1912, c. 35; 1913, ce. 32; 
1914, ce. 42); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, c. 162); New Westminster Harbour 
Commission (1913, c. 158); Quebec Harbour Commission (1899, c. 34) (1905, c. 33); Saint 
John, N.B., Harbour Commission (1927, c. 67); Three Rivers, Que., Harbour Commission 
(1928, c. 71): Trenton, Ont., Harbour Commission (1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour Commis- 
sion (1911, c. 26); Vancouver Harbour Commission (1913, c. 54); Winnipeg and St. Boniface 
Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); Chicoutimi Harbour Commission (1926, c. 6). 


Mines.— Geology and Mines (83); Explosives (62); The Domestic Fuel (17 Geo. V, c. 52). 


National Defence.—Department of National Defence Act (136); Naval Service Act 
(139); Naval Discipline Act; Militia Act (132); Militia Pensions Act (133); Royal Military 
College Act (18-19 Geo. V, c. 7); Sec. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army Act; Regimental 
ae Act; Aeronautics Act (3); Air Force Act; Visiting Forces, British Commonwealth, 

National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (82); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Agricultural Pests Control (in 
part) (5); Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 
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Pensions and National Health.—Pensions—Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (20-21 Geo. V, c. 48); Pen- 
sion (157); Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (10-11 Geo. V, c. 54, and Amendments). The two 
latter Acts are adjudicated upon by the Board of Pension Commissioners. National 
Health.—Department of Pensions and National Health (Part II) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39); 
Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick and 
Distressed Mariners) (186); Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic 
Drug (144); Food and Drugs (including Honey Act) (76). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 


Public Works.—Public Works (166); Government Harbours and Piers (s, 589); Navi- 
gable Waters Protection (140); Telegraphs (194); Dry Dock Subsidies (191); Act to 
authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (2 Geo. V, 
1912, c. 17); Government Works Toll Act (167); Act to incorporate the National Gallery 
of Canada (3-4 George. V, 1913, c. 33); Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the 
Western Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. (3-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 57); Act to extend an 
Agreement for one year between His Majesty the King and the Corporation of the City of 
Ottawa (22-23 Geo. V, c. 11); Ferries Act (68), transferred by Order in Council, June 3, 1918, 
for administration by Public Works Department. Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic on 
Dominion Property (20-21 Geo. V, ec. 47). 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (171); Government 
Railways (173); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 22 and amending Acts); Acts to amend the National Transcontinental Railway Act 
(4-5 Geo. V, c. 48 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18); Canadian National Railways (172) and amending 
Acts 1918, c. 13; 1929, c. 10 and 1931, c. 6; Canadian National Railway Branch Lines (14-15 
Geo. V, cc. 14-32; 15-16 Geo. V, cc. 5, 6 and 7; 17 Geo. V, ec. 12-26; 18-19 Geo. V, cc. 18-36): 
Government Employees Compensation (30) and amending Act, 1931, c. 9; Canadian 
National Refunding, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 27); The Canadian National Refunding Act, 1929 
(19-20 Geo. V, c. 11); Canadian National (Central Vermont) Financing, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, 
ce. 7); Canadian National Refunding, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 8); Grand Trunk Pacific Securi- 
ties, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 7); Canadian National Steamships, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 29); Can- 
adian National Railways Pension Act (19-20 Geo. V, c. 4); Canadian National Montreal 
Terminals Act, 1929 (19-20 Geo. V, c. 12); Maritime Freight Rates Act (79). 


The ‘‘ Railway Act’? (Companies) confers certain powers upon the Minister of the 
Department. In the case of subsidized railways, the authorizing Acts are carried out under 
the Department, which also has certain jurisdiction where Government guarantee has 
been given. 


Secretary of State.—Companies (27); Naturalization (138); Patents (150); Copyright 
(32); Unfair Competition (22-23 Geo. V, c. 38); Canada Temperance (196); Boards of 
Trade (19); Ticket of Leave (197); Trade Unions (202); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86) (20-21 Geo. V, c. 5); Copper Bars and 
Rods Bounty (13-14 Geo. V, c. 40); Electricity and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity 
Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas Inspection (82); Hemp Bounty (13-14 Geo. V, c. 
50), Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 40) 
(19-20 Geo. V, c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place 
Canadian Coal used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with Imported 
Coal (20-21 Geo. V, c. 6). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dom- 
inion of Canada as Compiled from Information Supplied by the respective 
Departments. 


Note.—A catalogue of the official pu’ lications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 
issued regularly once a year with supplements when required; copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms and Sta- 
tions and of the Veterinary Director-General. Bulletins, pamphlets and circulars of the 
Experimental Farms Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, including publica- 
tions of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; 
Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; Bac- 
teriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch 
relating to the dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and 
cheese, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., of 
the Live Stock Branch on sheep, swine, poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins 
of the Health of Animals Branch, with Regulations as to contagious abortion; rabies; sheep 
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scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; maladie du coit; tuberculosis; foot- 
and-mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the Seed 
Branch as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, 
the Feeding Stuffs Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological 
Branch, Household insects, Vegetable insects, Locust control, etc., and instructions to 
importers of nursery stock. Reports of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. Fodder 
and Pasture Plants, by George H. Clark, B.S.A., and M. Oscar Malte, Ph.D., 143 pages, 
27 plates, price $1. Farm Weeds, by Clark and Fletcher, 180 pages, noxious weeds and 
seeds in natural colour, price $2. 


Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains summary of 
reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Division; (3) Bee Divi- 
sion; (4) Botanical Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field Husbandry Division; 
(7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Division; (9) Tobacco Division; (10) Hor- 
ticultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) Forage Crops Division; (13) Economic Fibre 
Division and (14) Division of Bacteriology. Experimental Farms and Stations Reports.— 
Agassiz, B.C.; Indian Head, Sask.; Nappan, N.S.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Invermere, B.C.; 
Sidney, B.C.; Brandon, Man.; Morden, Man.; Cap Rouge, Que.; Scott, Sask.; Swift Current, 
Sasx.; Kapuskasing, Ont.; La Ferme, Que.; Kentville, N.S.; Lennoxville, Que.; St. Anne 
de la Pocatitre, Que.; Rosthern, Sask.; Lethbridge, Alta.; Lacombe, Alta.; Summerland, 
B.C.; Farnham, Que.; Fredericton, N.B. Experimental Sub-Stations.—Beaverlodge, Alta.;_ 
Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; Salmon Arm, B.C.; Fort Providence, 
N.W.T.; Betsiamites, Que.; Fort Smith, N.W.T. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include, in addition to the 
reports, bulletins and pamphlets, on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and garden 
insect and plant diseases, poultry, household and miscellaneous topics. With few excep- 
tions, the publications of the Department are free on application to its Publications Branch. 


Auditor General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet contain - 
ing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.— Annual Report, including lists of permanent appointments, 
promotions and transfers; Classification of the Civil Service of Canada, revised up to Dec. 1, 
1930; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; How Appointments are made in the 
Public Service; Examinations for Clerks, Stenographers and Typists; Examinations for 
Customs Service; Examinations for Postal Service; Examinations for Junior Trade Com- 
missioners. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 primarily to 
instigate a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring fuel shortages in Canada 
and of the methods by which they may be counteracted. It is composed of officers of the 
Departments of Mines and of the Interior, and the co-operation of both Departments is 
given to the Board in its investigations. The following reports and publications have been 
issued: Interim Report of the Dominion Fuel Board, 1923; Central and District Heating— 
Possibilities of Application in Canada, by F. A. Combe, 1923; Coke as a Household Fuel 
in Central Canada, by J. L. Landt, 1925; Smoky River Coal Field, by James McEvoy, 1925; 
Why You Should Insulate Your Home, by G. D. Mallory, 1927; Dominion Fuel Board, 
Second Progress Report, 1928; Humidity in House Heating, by E. 8. Martindale, 1929; 
Cards bearing instructions on ‘‘How to Burn Coke’’. 


Publications of Mines Branch, Department of Mines, in co-operation with Dominion Fuel 
Board.—Coking experiments on Coals from the Maritime Provinces, by B. F. Haanel and 
R. E. Gilmore, 1926; Tests of Various Fuels to Determine their Relative Heating Efficiency, 
by E. 8S. Malloch and C. E. Baltzer, 1927; Instructions for Burning Coal, Coke and Peat, 
1927; Industrial Fuel and Power Statistics for Ontario, Calendar Year 1925, by E. 8S. Malloch 
and C. E. Baltzer, 1928. 


Publication of the National Development Bureau, Department of the Interior, in co-operation 
with Dominion Fuel Board.—The Insulation of New and Old Houses, by G. D. Mallory, 
1932. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report, Annual Treaty Series. 


Finance.— Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 


Fisheries.— (Publications marked * are available in either English or French.) 
*Annual Report including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains both 
English and French sections). Fish Culture Report (separately). A Popular Account of 
Some Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. *Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast 
Provinces showing fishing grounds. Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in North American 
Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Cod Fishery—O. E. Sette. Fisheries Investi- 
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gation in Hudson and James Bays in 1914—Melville, Lower and Comeau. Discoloration, 
Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. Historical Account of the 
Lobster Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. *Fish Canning in Canada. Fish and Chip 
Shops. *Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). Quarterly Bulletin of Sea Fisheries Sta- 
tistics. *The Salmon Fishery of British Columbia. Report on Fisheries Investigations in 
Hudson Bay, 1930. *Summary of the Report by Messrs. Cockfield, Brown and Company, 
Ltd., on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish Products. *Oyster Farming on the 
Atlantic Coast of Canada. Hardening Mud Bottoms for Oyster Culture (mimeographed 
bulletin). *Red Discoloration of Cured Codfish. *Factors.in the Shipment of Live 
Lobsters from Eastern Nova Scotia. Investigation into the Natural History of the Her- 
ring—Hjort. Fish and How to Cook It (cook book, price 10c). 


Various reports and bulletins of the Biological Board of Canada, dealing with fisheries 
research, are also available for distribution by the Department of Fisheries, but it is neces- 
sary that.in asking for papers of this group applicants should indicate explicitly the particular 
research questions in which they are interested. 


Geographic Board of Canada.—18th Report, containing all decisions to Mar. 31, 1924; 
19th Report, containing all decisions from April 1, 1924, to July 31, 1927, with supplements 
numbers1to12. ‘*Place-Names of Alberta’’, 1928, 25c.; ‘‘Place-Names of Manitoba’’, 1931; 
“Meaning of Canadian City Names’’, 1922; ‘‘Place-Names on Magdalen Islands, Quebec’’, 
1922; “‘Place-Names of Prince Edward Island with Meanings’’, 1925, 25c.; ‘“Place-Names in 
Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River’’, 1910; ‘“Place-Names on Anticosti Island, Quebec’’, 
1922; Catalogue and Graphical Index of Maps in the Geographic Board Library, two volumes, 
1922, supplement, 1925. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, (c. 38, R.S.C., 1927). Schedule of Indian 
Reserves, 1928, price $1. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, II, III, price $15. Census 
of Indians in Canada, 1929. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Registered Companies. Annual 
Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to correction). Annual 
Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life Com- 
panies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, Trust 
and Loan Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract of State- 
ments of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and Trust Com- 
panies incorporated:by the Dominion. 


Interior.—Annual Report. The Department of the Interior issues publications dealing 
with the work of the following branches: National Parks Branch, including Historic Sites, 
Migratory Birds, and Tourist Information Bureau. Dominion Forest Service. Topo- 
graphical and Air Survey Bureau. Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau. 
Geodetic Survey of Canada. International Boundary Commission. Dominion Lands 
Administration, including Northwest Territories and Yukon. Dominion Observatory, 
Ottawa. Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria. The publications of the Depart- 
ment were published in detail at pp. 970-978 of the 1982 Year Book. Reports on the work of 
the above branches may be had, if available, upon application to the Department, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


International Boundary Commission.—Reports.—Joint Report upon the Survey and 
Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the source of 
the St. Croix River to the St. Lawrence River, 1925, $5; Joint Report upon the Survey and 
Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the Western 
Terminus of the Land Boundary along the 49th Parallel, on the west side of Point Roberts, 
through Georgia, Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits, to the Pacific Ocean, 1921, with accompany- 
ing chart, $5; Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the 
United States and Canada along the 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. 
Elias, 1918, $5; Report of the International Waterways Commission upon the International 
Boundary between the Dominion of Canada and the United States, through the River St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, 1915, with full set of 30 maps, $7.50; Joint Report upon the 
Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the 
Northwesternmost Point of Lake of the Woods to Lake Superior, $5. Maps.—From the 
source of the St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 18 sheets except sheet No. 13, not yet 
printed; various scales, sizes 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; from the St. Lawrence River to the 
source of the St. Croix River, 61 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. 
each; from the St. Lawrence River at St. Regis to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake Superior, 
29 sheets and index sheet, International Waterways Commission, various scales 293 by 36 
inches, 25c. each; Northwesternmost Point of Lake of the Woods to the head of Pigeon 
Bay in Lake Superior, 36 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; 
49th Parallel, Northwesternmost Point of the Lake of the Woods to Point Roberts, 59 sheets, 
index and profile sheets, scale 1:62,500, size 15 by 30 inches, sheets 1 to 19, 50c. each, sheets 
20 to 59, 25c. each; west side of Point Roberts through Georgia, Haro and Juan de Fuca 
Straits to the Pacific Ocean, 1 sheet, scale 1:200,000, 28 by 41 inches, 50c.; Cape Muzon to 
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Mount St. Elias, 13 sheets 25 by 29 inches, scale 1:250,000, sheets 1 and 2 not yet published, 
50c. each; Preliminary Map—Head of Portland Canal to Stikine River, scale 1:250,000, 24 
by 33 inches, 25c. each; 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 30 sheets, 
scale 1:62,500 with profile sheets, index sheet and special Arctic Coast sheet, size 18 by 274 
inches, 25c. each; Mount St. Elias to White River Sheet, scale 1:250,000, size 19 by 28 inches, 
25c. 

These reports or maps may be obtained on application to the International Boundary 
Commission, Department of Interior, Ottawa. Cheques should be made payable 
to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published 
weekly, with occasional supplements and extras; subscription in Canada and United States, 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies 20c. each, other countries $10 per annum and 
25c. per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, semi-monthly, 
$3 per annum, single copies, 20c. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly sub- 
scriptions, $6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 1928- 
32, $5 each. Acts, Public and Private, with Amendments to date, 10c. to $1 per copy. 
Canadian Postal Guide, $1 paper cover, $1.50 cloth cover; including supplements, additional 
25c. Parliamentary Debates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued daily during session, French and English, 
$3 per session each for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single copies, 5c. Prices of 
bluebooks are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are based practically 
on cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. A catalogue of 
official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada is issued regularly once a 
year with supplements when required and copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 


Labour.—Monthly.—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) at a sub- 
scription price of 20c. perannum. Annually.—Report of the Department of Labour (includ- 
ing: Reports of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation 
and Labour Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, Technical Education Act, Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act, Combines Investigation Act, Old Age Pensions Act, Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, and Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931). Labour Legislation in Canada as existing on Dec. 31, 1928 (a supplemen- 
tary report thereto on Labour Legislation is published annually in February or March). 
Labour Organization in Canada. Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Professions 
in Canada. Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. Prices in Canada and other Countries. 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries. General Reports.—Report of Royal 
Commission on Industrial Relations, bound with Report of Proceedings and Discussions of 
National Industrial Conference, 1919. Hours of Labour in Canada and other Countries, 
1923. Report of Commission appointed under Order in Council (P.C. 1929), Sept. 22, 1923, 
to inquire into the Industrial Unrest among the Steel Workers at Sydney, N.S. Report of 
Provincial Royal Commission on Coal-Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, January, 1926. 
Judicial Proceedings respecting Constitutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918, 1920 and 1925. Legal Status of Women in 
Canada. The Employment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. Reports of Investi- 
gations under the Combines Investigation Act.—(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the 
Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables in Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into Alleged 
Combine amongst Coal Dealers at Winnipeg and other places in Western Canada, 1925; 
(3) Investigation into Alleged Combine limiting Competition in the Marketing of New 
Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (4) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and 
Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926 (out of print); (5) Investigation into Alleged 
Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; (6) Inves- 
tigation by Registrar into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1926: (7) Investi- 
gation by Commissioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927; (8) Report of 
the Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 1929; (9) Report of Commissioner 
on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 1930; (10) Report of Registrar into Alleged Com- 
bine in the Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931; (11) Report of Commissioner on Alleged 
Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series. 
—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations, 1921; 
(3) Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries in Canada; (5) Canada 
and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, 
No. 1, Second Report; (8) National Conference Regarding Winter Employment in Canada; 
(9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Fourth Report; (11) Government Intervention in Labour 
Disputes in Canada. 


Marine.—Annual Report. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expeditions to 
Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian Port Directory. List 
of Lights, etc., in Canada: (a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 


Charts and Publications of the Canadian Hydrographic Service.—Catalogue of Marine 
Charts, Sailing Directions, Tidal Information and other Canadian Government publica- 
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tions of interest to mariners (free). Pilots.—(price $1 per copy payable in advance by 
P.O. order, express order or marked cheque, only) St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), 
comprising sailing directions from cap des Rosiers to Quebec, 5th edition, 1929. Supple- 
ment No. 2 to above, 1933. St. Lawrence River Pilot, Quebec to Montreal and Richelieu 
River, 1931. Supplement No. 1 to the above, 1933. St. Lawrence Pilot, Montreal to Kingston 
and Ottawa River, 1933. Great Lakes Pilot Vol. I (Lake Huron & Georgian Bay) 1933. 
Great Lakes Pilot, Vol. II (Lakes Ontario, Erie and St. Clair and Welland Canal, Niagara, 
Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, 1933). Sailing directions for the Canadian shores of lake 
Superior, Ist edition, 1922. Supplement No. 2 to the above, 1931. Sailing directions for lake 
Melville and approaches (Coast of Labrador), 1931. Sailing directions for The Hudson 
Bay route, 1933. British Columbia Pilot, Vol. I, southern portion of the coast of British 
Columbia from Juan de Fuca strait to cape Caution including Vancouver I. and inner pass- 
ages, Ist edition 1933. British Columbia Pilot, Vol. II, northern portion of the coast of 
British Columbia from cape Caution to Portland inlet and Queen Charlotte islands, Ist 
edition, 1930. Navigating charts. Reports of the International Waterways Commission.— 
On the International Boundary Line through the St. Lawrence river, Great Lakes and con- 
necting waters, 1915. Tidal and Current Survey Reports.—(issued free of charge)—Currents 
in the gulf of St. Lawrence including the Anticosti region, Cabot strait and Northumber- 
land strait. Currents of the southeastern coasts of Newfoundland (out of print). Currents 
in Belle Isle strait (temporarily out of print). Currents in the entrance to the St. Lawrence 
estuary. Tables of hourly directions and velocity of currents and time of slack water in 
the bay of Fundy. Tide levels and datum planes on the Pacific coast of Canada. Tide 
levels and datum planes in Eastern Canada; giving the levels in 86 harbours and other 
localities. Tides at the head of the bay of Fundy, with diagrams. Tidal investigations 
and results; Arctic tides, with map. Tides and tidal streams; a general description of the 
various types of tide and the behaviour of currents, with plates. Temperatures and den- 
sities of the waters of Eastern Canada, with maps. Tide Tables.—(issued free of charge) 
Tide tables for the Pacific coast of Canada including: Juan de Fuca strait, the strait of 
Georgia, and the northern coast with data for slack water in the navigable passes and 
narrows and information on currents. Tide Tables for the Atlantic coast of Canada, in- 
cluding: the river and gulf of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic coast, the bay of Fundy, Northum- 
berland and Cabot straits, and information on currents. Abridged edition for Quebec, 
Father point and the St. Lawrence river. Abridged edition for Saint John, N.B., and the 
bay of Fundy (with time of high water at Windsor, N.S.). Abridged edition for Halifax, 
N.S. and Sydney, N.S. Abridged edition for Charlottetown, P.E.I., Pictou, N.S., St. 
Paul I. with tidal differences for north shore of Prince Edward I., Sydney, Northumberland 
strait, Cape Breton, Magdalen Is., etc. Abridged edition for Vancouver, Sand Heads 
and the strait of Georgia, B.C. Abridged edition for Prince Rupert, B.C., with tidal 
differences for the northern coasts of British Columbia. Slack water tables for the strait 
of Canso and Great Bras d’Or lake, N.S., Slack water tables for first Narrows, Vancouver 
harbour, Active pass and Turn point, B.C. (Mimeograph copies of tide tables for Churchill 
harbour, Port Nelson, Hudson bay and Moosonee, Moose River, James bay.) 


Charts of the Canadian Hydrographic Survey.—(Price 50 centseach.) Nearly four hundred 
charts and plans are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson bay, Hudson 
strait and harbours and anchorages, the St. Lawrence river, the Ottawa river, lake Ontario 
and harbours, lake Erie and harbours, lake Huron and Georgian bay and harbours, lake 
Superior and harbours, lake of the Woods, lake Winnipeg, Nelson river, Great Slave lake, 
Pacific coast and harbours. There is also a number of International Waterways Com- 
mission charts, not intended for navigation. 


Radiotelegraph Branch.—Maps showing the Radiotelegraph and Radiotelephone coast 
stations in the Dominion of Canada. Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph 
Operators (Instructions re handling of traffic, etc.). Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations 
issued thereunder. Circular letter to Canadian Broadcast Listeners re Interference from 
the Regenerative Receiving Set. Official List of Radio Stations in Canada (price 25 cents). 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, which is 
chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral industries, is carried on 
by the Department’s four principal branches—the Geological Survey, the Mines Branch, 
the National Museum of Canada and the Explosives Division. 


The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and research work 
in geology and mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field, laboratory, and industrial 
investigations covering the various phases of the mining and metallurgical industries from 
the primary occurrence of the ores to the utilization of the finished products; the National 
Museum of Canada carries on scientific investigations in all branches of natural history; 
and the Explosives Division, under the provisions of the Explosives Act (R.8.C., 1927, 
c. 62) has supervision of the manufacture, testing, storage and importation of explosives 
and issues the licences and permits authorized by the Act. 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering the 
activities of the whole Department, and occasional pamphlets illustrating the services 
rendered the mining and metallurgical industries. Each of the branches publishes annual 
reports in addition to memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 


*« 
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The Geological Survey Branch.—From 1842.to 1904, published annual volumes. From 
1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then the publications 
have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular intervals, an annual summary 
report and miscellaneous publications, including geological and topographical maps, geo- 
logical guide books and handbooks. The subjects dealt with include areal and economic 
geology of particular districts, mineralogy, paleontology and related topics. In 1926 the 
first volume of a new Economic Geology Series was published, and further volumes of this 
series have since been issued. A list of the reports published by this branch may be 
obtained on application to the Director, Geological Survey, Ottawa. 


The National Museum of Canada has published a series of Museum Bulletins in many 
branches of natural history. A list of these may be obtained on application to the Director, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 


The Mines Branch, since its inception in 1908, has published annual summary reports 
covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore Dressing and Metal- 
lurgy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials and Chemistry. More detailed 
and comprehensive reports have also been published by this branch, dealing with the tech- 
nology of most of the economic minerals of Canada. A list of the Mines Branch reports may 
be had on application to the Director, Mines Branch, Ottawa. 


The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919 and a number of pam- 
phlets on the proper care and handling of explosives. Copies may be obtained on application 
to the Chief Inspector of Explosives, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

The publications of the Department of Mines cover all phases of mining from prelim- 
inary explorations and surveys of unmapped territory through the mining, milling, smelting 
and refining of the ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. Most 
of these reports and maps may be obtained free of charge by those interested on application 
to the Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa, or to the Directors of the Branches concerned, 
BORE addresses are given above. Many of these reports may be had in French trans- 

ations. 


National Defence.—Annual Report, Militia and Air Services; Annual Report, Naval 
Service; Report on Civil Aviation; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; General Orders, 
Militia and Air Services; Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 


National Research Council.— Annual Reports——Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18 to 1931-32. Technical Reports.—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book. Nos. 4, 6 and 12 are now out of print.) No. 22, An Experimental 
Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter, Ph.D., D.Sc.; No. 23, The Storage of Apples in Air-cooled 
Warehouses in Nova Scotia, by 8. G. Lipsett, Ph.D., covering investigation by Associate 
Committee on Fruit Storage; No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering an investigation by 
the Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 25, The Drying of Wheat (Second Report), 
by E. Stansfield and W. H. Cook, covering an investigation under the Associate Com- 
mittee on Grain Research; No. 26, Weed Survey of the Prairie Provinces, by J. M. Manson, 
prepared under the auspices of the Associate Committee on Weed Control; No. 27, Weeds 
and Their Control, a popular account prepared under the auspices of the Associate Com- 
mittee on Weed Control, by G. P. McRostie, L. E. Kirk, G. Godel, W. G. Smith and J. M. 
Manson; No. 28, Report on Comparative Feeding Values for Livestock of Barley, Oats, 
Wheat, Rye and Corn, by E. W. Crampton. Bulletins.—(For Nos. 1 to 12, see p. 1042 of the 
1927-28 Year Book, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7,9, and 11 are now out of print.) No. 13, Interim Report _ 
on Protein Content as a Factor in Grading Wheat, prepared by the Associate Committee on 
Grain Research; No. 14, Report on Inquiry in Europe Regarding the Feasibility of Using 
Protein Content as a Factor in Grading and Marketing Canadian Wheat, by R. Newton, 
Ph.D.: No. 15, Review of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in Spray Painting, 
submitted by the Associate Committee on Spray Painting. Periodical—Canadian Journal 
of Research, published monthly since May, 1929. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
ae pare and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review 
monthly). é , 


Pensions and National Health.—(2) The Canadian Mother’s Book; (3) How to 
Take Care of the Baby; (4) How to Take Care of the Mother; (5) How to Take Care of 
the Children; (6) How to Take Care of the Father and the Family; (7) Beginning a Home 
in Canada; (8) How to Build the Canadian House; (9) How to Make the Canadian Home; 
(10) How to Make Outpost Homes in Canada; (11) How to Avoid Accidents and Give 
First Aid; (12) Canadians Need Milk; (13) How we Cook in Canada; (14) How to Manage 
Housework in Canada; (15) How to Take Care of Household Waste; (16) Household Cost 
Accounting in Canada; (19) Athlete’s Foot; (23) Venereal Diseases—Diagnosis andTreat- 
ment; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhcea; (25) Information for Young 
Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to 
Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (28) Periodic Medical Examinations; 
(29a) Goitre—Facts for the General Public; (80) How to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What 


* 
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You Should Know About Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and Vaccination; (33) Narcotism 
in Canada; (41) Keep the Family Well; (43) Rickets; (51) Be Prepared to Prevent Infantile 
Paralysis; (53) Maternal Care. 


(Note.—Publications 23 and 28 are for the Medical profession only.) 


Post Office.— Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. 
Regulations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department; Canals of Canada; The 
Trent Canal System; Canal Rules and Regulations; Port Colborne Elevator Tariff and 
Regulations; Prescott Government Grain Elevator Tariff. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce. (Noze.—Requests for those publications marked with an 
asterisk should be addressed to the King’s Printer; the remaining publications may be 
obtained from the Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce.) 


*Annual Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 25c.; *Annual Report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 25c.; *Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, 
25c.; *Annual Report of Weights and Measures, 10c.; Annual Reports, Dominion Grain 
Research Laboratory, 1928-29-30-31; *Canada-West Indies Conference, 1925, with text of 
Canada-British West Indies-Bermuda-British Guiana-British Honduras Trade Agreement 
(1925), $1; Electrical Standards and their application to Trade and Commerce; *List of 
Licensed Elevators, etc., 50c.; Motion Pictures (catalogue of), 25c.; Precious Metals Marking 
Act, Office Consolidation, 10c. 


Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service.—Commercial Intelligence Journal 
Weekly (in English and French), containing Reports of Trade Commissioners and other 
Commercial Information. Annual subscription: In Canada, $1; single copies, 5c. Outside 
Canada, $3.50; single copies, 10c. (Nove.—Subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal are entitled to receive all other publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service 
tree of charge); Australian Market for Fish Products (1931); Denmark as a Market for Cana- 
dian Products (1926) 25c.; Foreign Markets for Canadian Certified Seed Potatoes (1930) 
25c.; French-Canadian Homespun Industry; Greece as a Market (1931) 25c.; Indian Empire 
asa Market for Canadian Products (1922) 25c. Invoice Requirements—Leaflets covering the 
following countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Central American 
Republics, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Finland, France, Greece, 
Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands East Indies, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, South Africa, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Yugoslavia as a 
Market (1930) 25c.; Map of the World showing Trade Routes (1930 Edition); Markets of 
Central America (1929) 25e. Points for Exporters—Leaflets covering the following count- 
ries: Australia, Belgium, the Bahamas, Brazil, British Honduras, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Haiti, Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, British Malaya 
and Siam, Netherlands, Netherlands Fast Indies, New Zealand, Panama, South Africa, 
British West Indies, Venezuela and the United Kingdom. Republic of Chile: Its Economic 
Condition and Trading Opportunities (1923) 25c.; South American Markets (1929); Sweden 
as a Market for Canadian Products (1928) 25c.; Switzerland as a Market (1929) 25c.; Trade 
of the African Sub-Continent (1928) 25c.; Trade Possibilities of the Baltic States (1929) 
25c.; Trading with Colombia and Venezuela (1928) 25c.; West Africa and its Opportunities 
for Canadian Trade (1921) 25c. ; 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1064 to 1071. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index of Statutes of P.E.I., 
1869-1928. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, 
Departments of Public Works and Highways, Education, Agriculture, Faleconwood Hos- 
pital (for the Insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statistics and Public Health. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal 
of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of 
Public Instruction. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Public Health—Vital Statistics, 
Statistics of Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Education, Fire Marshal, Mines, 
Provincial Museum, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities (including 
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reports of hospitals and the Sanatorium), Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Temperance, 
Printing, Legislative Library, Public Utilities Board and Workmen’s Compensation Board, 

Provincial Secretary, Department of Agriculture (including Factory Inspector), Depart- 
ment of Highways, Department of Lands and Forests, and the Power Commission. Special 
Report of Royal Commissioner on the Apple Industry. Duncan Coal Commission. Special 
Report on Gaols. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the Board 
ot Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). Annual 
Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane, Report of the Jordan 
Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, Report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report of Public Utilities Commission, Report of 
N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Boys’ Industrial Home, Saint John, Report and 
N.B. Liquor Control Board Report. 


QUEBEC. 
Nors.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 


Attorney General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal Affairs, Municipal 
Bulletin (monthly); List of Municipal Corporations (annual); List of School Municinalities, 
Schools and Teaching Staff (annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Statistics; Financial 
Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); Judicial Statistics (annual); 
cae pe of the Penal Establishments (annual); Statistics of the Benevolent Institutions 

annual). 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; Annual Report 
of the Provincial Bureau of Health; The Official Gazette of Quebec, bilingual (weekly); 
The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); Rapport 
de l’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec. P.-G. Roy; 
Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget | 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciations; Annual report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; Annual 
Report on Motor Vehicles Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Diction- 
naire des lacs et riviéres de la province de Québec, Eugéne Rouillard, 1914; Circular No. 
1, La rouille vésiculaire du_pin blanc, G.-C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical 
Names in the Province of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des 
Lacs et Riviéres; Annual Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests 
of Quebec, G.-C. Piché; Foréts et chutes d’eau de la province de Québec; Rapport du Service 
de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 4 1923 \oupplement 1923 
au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reporis Department of Agriculture: Competition for Agri- 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society: Society for Protection 
of Plants. Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated, monthly. Bulletins. — 
(1) Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (15) Culture du blé-d’Inde; (55) Poultry Raising 
in Towns and Villages; (63) La culture des arbres fruitiers; (40) How to plant your Fruit 
Trees; (43) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) List of Presidents and Secretaries 
of Agricultural Societies; (67) Insects nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; (69) Enemies 
of Gardens and Orchards; (72) Nos érabliéres; (73) Instructions to School Farmers; (78) 
Farm Gas Engines; (83) L’élevage des dindons; (84) L’élevage des oies et canards; (87) 
La culture des pommes de terre; (89) The drainage of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments 
with Grain Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Comptabilité Agricole; Farm Account Book; 
(96) La remise 4 fumier: (100) Soils Drainage; (101) La luzerne; (102) Les conserves; (103) 
Les mauvaises herbes; (104) Les engrais chimiques; (106) Améliorer une ferme; (107) 
Maladies du bétail laitier. (108) Maladies du cheval; (109) Elevage du pore 4 bacon; (110) 
La pomme de terre; (111) Les abeilles; (112) Les bonnes semences; (113) Teinturerie do- 
mestique. Circulars.—(42) Sélection des troupeaux de volailles; (125) Guide des cercles 
de fermiéres; (65) Common weeds and their control; (66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; (72) 
Loi des mauvaises herbes. Miscellaneous.—(107) Ventilation des étables; (108) Orientation 
de la culture maraichére; (117, 118, 119) Plans de poulaillers; (136) Lois sur l’agriculture; 
(138) Lois-Conseil d’Agriculture; (159) Brochure—Mangeons du fromage; (164) Dairy farm- 
ing; (165) Statuts et réglements des co-opératives; (184) Tableau des mauvaises herbes; 
(291) Cent poules par ferme; (293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 
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Highways.— Nors.—Publications marked (1) are bilingual; (2) Separate French and 
English editions; (3) English only. 

(1) Annual Report of the Minister of Highways; (2) An Act Respecting the Roads 
Department (1931); (2) Official Bulletin of the Roads Department (issued semi-monthly 
during the summer season and monthly during winter); (1) Official Highway and Tourist 
Map (1932); Tours in Quebec (80 pp. guide illustrated); (3) Laurentian Tours (32 pp. guide 
illustrated); (3) Montreal-Quebec (12 pp. illustrated); (3) The Eastern Townships (12 
pp. illustrated); (3) Lake St. John and National Park (12 pp. illustrated); (3) The Old 
World at your Door; (3) The Gaspé Peninsula (32 pp. de luxe booklet); (3) Quebec, the 
Good Roads Province; Quebec, the Holiday Seeker’s Playland (16 pp. illustrated booklet); 
(2) Gaspé Peninsula (260 pp.—complete guide—illustrated); (2) Along Quebec Highways 
(900 pp.—illustrated—price $2). 


Mines Branch.—Esquisse géologique et minéraux utiles de la province de Québec 
(1927); Iron Ores of the Proviace of Quebec, by P. E. Dulieux (1915); Extracts from Reports 
on the District of Ungava, by T. C. Denis (1915); Report on the Copper Deposits of the 
Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province 
de Québec (1917); Report on Gold Deposits of Lake Demontigny, by Ad. Mailhiot (1922); 
Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual Reports 
on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec. 


Colonization, Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report of the Minister; Report on 
Repatriation; Fisherman’s Paradise; The Laurentide National Park; Elevage du rat 
musqué; Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921; Le Guide du colon, 1932; Quebec 
Ready Reference, 1931. 


Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission. 


Public Works.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); School Law (1927); An Act respecting 
the Department of Education (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Committee (1930); 
‘Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1926); Memoranda of Instructions to Teachers 
for Intermediate and High Schools (1925); Annual Report: Financial Statement of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual): Mon premier livre (1st and 2nd parts) (1900), 
a fresh edition of which is printed every year; l’Enseignement primaire; Educational 
Record; Yearly circulars containing Instructions to School Boards and School Inspectors; 
Course of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1926); Manual respecting the 
course of study in the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of authorized text books. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations 
of the Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- — 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Bee-keepers’ Association; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Ento- 
mological Society; Agricultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Annual Report of Ontario 
Veterinary College. Bulletins.—(337) Parasites Injurious to Sheep; (338) Hints on Judging 
Live Stock, Poultry, Grains, Grasses and Roots; (342) Fire Blight; (343) New Fruits; 
(344) Fruit Tree Diseases; (345) Fungus and Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables; (346) Hardy 
Alfalfa; (347) Hay and Pasture Crops; (348) Amateur Dramatics; (350) Warble Fly; 
(352) Potatoes; (354) The Pear; (355) The Raspberry and Blackberry; (856) Insects 
attacking Fruit Trees; (357) Top Working and Repair Grafting, including Budding; (358) 
The European Corn Borer; (359) Insects attacking Vegetables; (361) Farm Water Supply 
and Sewage Disposal; (363) Parasites injurious to Poultry; (364) Manures and Fertilizers; 
(365) Horses; (366) Soy beans in Ontario; (367) Pork on the Farm; (368) Farm Poultry; 
(369) Vegetable Gardening; (370) Testing Milk, Cream, and Dairy by-products; (871) 
Butter-making on the farm; (372) Soft Cheese and Cheddar Cheese; (373) Dairy Cattle; 
(374) Use More Ontario Honey; (375) Ontario-Grown Head Lettuce; (For previous bulletins, 
see p. 1046 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Specials (without serial numbers).—Food for the 
Family. 
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Attorney General.—Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insur-- 
ance; Division Courts. Annual Reports of Liquor Control Board and Commissioner of 
Provincial Police. Powers and Duties of Justices of the Peace in Ontario (handbook). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. School Acts. Regulations 
and Courses of Study: (1) Public and Separate Schools; (2) Continuation Schools; (3) 
High Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examinations in Schools 
Attended by French-speaking Pupils; School Cadet Corps; General Announcement of 
Summer courses; Text Book Regulations, including list of text books authorized and their 
prices; The list of school manuals with their prices; Summer Schools for Training of ‘1 each- 
ers; English-French Training Schools; Syllabus of Normal School Courses and Regulations 
for First and Second Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days 
of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations 
for Vocational Schools, etc.; Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and House- 
hold Science Departments; High School Entrance Examination Regulations; Announce- 
ment re the Carter Scholarships; The Penny Bank of Ontario; The School Attendance 
Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations and the Part Time Courses; The Con- 
solidation of Rural Schools; Suggestions for Teachers of Subnormal Children; Accommoda- 
tion, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature Selections for 
Departmental Examinations; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, Public and 
Separate Schools. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries: Ontario 
Game and Fisheries Laws; Summary of the Ontario Game and Fisheries Laws; Practical . 
Observations on the Fox and Proven Treatments of Common Ailments; The Mink in 
Captivity; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30; Report of the Special Game 
Committee, 1931-33; The Small-mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Mask- 
inonge and its Conservation; The Speckled Trout and its Conservation. 


Health.— Acts.—The Public Health Act and The Vaccination Act; The Venereal 
Diseases Prevention Act; The Cemetery Act; The Public Hospitals Act: The Private 
Hospitals Act; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; The Maternity Boarding House 
Act. Regulations.—Regulations for the Control of Communicable Diseases; Regulations 
Respecting Venereal Diseases; Regulations Respecting the Manufacture of Non-Intoxicating | 
Beverages, Distilled and Mineral Water, and the Manufacture of Syrup, Wines and Brewed 
Beer; Regulations for the Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; Regulations 
Governing the Construction and Management of Swimming Pools; Regulations re Cross 
Connection of Water Supplies. Publications.—Numerous pamphlets on The Baby, Cancer, 
General Clinic Service, Habit Training, Home Training, Speech Training, Special Problems 
and Venereal Diseases, may be obtained from the Director of Hospital Services, Ontario 
rt ee of Health, Toronto. A full list of these is published annually in the Health 

manac. 


Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Associations; 
(15) Highway Traffic Act and Regulations; (16) General Specifications for Concrete High- 
way Bridges, 1920; (17) General Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 1923; (19) 
General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges, 1917; (22) Report on Street Improvement, 1917; 
(34) The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 1923; (35) Public Commercial Vehicles 
Act, 1931; Public Vehicle Act and Regulations; Consolidated Highway Improvement 
Act, 1931; Official Government Road Maps of Ontario, price 25c. each. 


Labour.—Legislation.—Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 
Governing the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act and Regulations Governing the Training of 
Apprentices in the Building Trades; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons 
Working in Compressed Air; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working 
in Tunnels or Open Caissons; Minimum Wage Act; Orders of the Minimum Wage Board. 
Reports.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including the reports of the General 
Superintendent of the Ontario Government Offices of the Employment Service of Canada, 
Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers, and of the Inspector of Apprenticeship; Annual Report of 
the Minimum Wage Board. Booklets—Department of Labour of Ontario; Why Certifi- 
cates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers?; Boilers, Engines, Turbines and Condensers; 
Beginners’ Book on Power Plant Operation; Survey of Industrial Welfare in Ontario. 


Lands and Forests.—(Free distribution.) Annual Report. Folder on Northern 
Ontario Settlers’ Lands and Colonization. Folder on Summer Homes, Tourists and Camp- 
ers in Ontario. The Forest Trees of Ontario (25c.). Woodlots of Ontario. Tree Planting, 
Ontario. Water Powers of Ontario (50c.). The Ferguson Highway. The Sault Ste. 
Marie-Pembroke Road. Forestry in Ontario. Gathering Pine Cones. Trees for Schools. 
pe en sage Ontario Highways and Tourist Attractions (50c.). Forest Resources of 

ntario. 
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Mines.—The Mining Act, R.S.O., 1927, with Amendments from 1928 to 1932 in- 
clusive. Handbook—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources, Fifth Edition, 1931. Bul- 
letin 88, Preliminary Report of the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1931; Report of Royal 
Ontario Nickel Commission, 1917; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923; Volume 
XXX, Part IT, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine Gold 
Area; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925: Volume XX XVII, Part II, 1928, Kirk- 
land Lake Gold Area; Volume XLI, Part I, 1932, Statistical Review and Mines of Ontario 
in 1931; Bulletin N o. 25, List of Publications (Third Edition), giving all reports issued up to 
March, 1932; Bulletin No. 80, Money and the World Crisis; Bulletin No. 83, Twenty-five 
Years of Ontario’s Mining History. 


Premier.—Reports of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission. Tourists’ Handbook. Report 
of the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park Commission. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports: Ontario Board of Parole; Prisons and Refor- 
matories; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario (this 
report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years). The Companies Act, including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act. 
The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act and the Companies Information Act. The Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act. The Marriage Act. Vital Statistics Act. Physicians’ 
Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, 
Marriages and Deaths. The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of 
Causes of Death is published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics but copies are kept in 
this Branch for purposes of distribution. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect’s Engineer, Statements of Secretary and of Accountant. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supplementary 
Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget Address of Treasurer delivered in 
the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Bureau of Archives Report; Report of the 
Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 


é MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.— Booklets Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports; Map of the Province; 
Calendar of the Manitoba Agricultural College. Bulletins and Circulars.—Alfalfa and Sweet 
Clover Growing in Manitoba; Sweet Clover; The Trench Silo; Making Silage in Manitoba; 
The Canada Thistle; Leafy Spurge; Noxious Weeds Act; How to Kill Couch Grass; Deal- 
ing with the Weeds Problem in Manitoba; Questions and Answers about the Sow Thistle; 
Control of Wild Oats; Preparing Grain for Exhibition Purposes; Good Seed Pays; Perennial 
Sow Thistle and What Can be Done to Control It; The Root Crop in-Manitoba; Forage 
Crop Calendar; Prevention of Cereal Smuts; Growing Better Potatoes; Milk and Cream 
Tests; The Nutrition of the Family; Cream Profits; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese- 
Making on the Farm; The Cream Separator on the Farm; Home Made Brooders; Fat- 
tening, Killing, Dressing and Marketing Chickens; Horses in Manitoba; Sheep in Mani- 
toba; Have You Dehorned your Market Cattle?; Standards for Flower Judging; The 
Peony; The Gladiolus; Shrubs for Manitoba; Success in Growing Annuals; Growing 
Vegetables in Manitoba; Vegetable Insects and their Control; Growing Better Rhubarb; 
The Gladiolus for Exhibition; Debates and Public Meetings; Meat Curing Recipes; Help 
for the Home Dressmaker; Fitting and Alteration of Dress Patterns. 


Education.—Annual Report; Empire Day Booklet; Consolidation of Schools; Pro- 
gram of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public School Act; Regulations. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province; Tax Arrears and other Information, and list of names and addresses of admin- 
istrative and health officials of each Municipality. Report of Municipal and Public Utility 
Board. Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Report of Insurance. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report. Government Liquor Commission. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of 
Manitoba Farm Loan Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers. Statutes 
of the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Manitoba Mines and Minerals; Mining Maps; Sec- 
tional Land Maps. 
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Health and Public Welfare.— Annual Report; Manitoba Mother; Monthly Pre-natal 
and Post-natal letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for small 
community groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes (10c.); Regulations re Boarding Homes 
for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The Common 
Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping Cough; 
Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers; Report of the Royal 
Commission on Child Welfare Division; Report on the Poliomyelitis (Infantile Paralysis) 
Epidemic in Manitoba, 1928. Report on Hospitals and Nurses Training Schools in Manitoba 
—May 1929. 


Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Extension Department of Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Commission Reports: Live Stock Marketing, Better Farming, Wheat 
Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm Buildings, 
Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.—Sessional Papers. Annual Reports: Department of Railways,. 
Labour and Industries; Department of Education; Department of Highways; Department 
of Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; 
Department of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Department of Natural Re- 
sources; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; Research Foun- 
dation: Mental Hospitals; The Saskatchewan Gazette. By Bureau of Publications: Weekly 
News Bulletin; Pamphlets on Saskatchewan—Legislation, Natural Resources, etc. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; The Ploughing Match; 
Summer-fallow in Southern Alberta; Sowing Good Seed; Weeds of Alberta; Weeds Poison- 
ous to Live Stock; Soil Cultivation; Destruction of Gophers; Sheep in Alberta; School 
Fairs’ Calendar; Agricultural Schools’ Calendar; Growing Feed in Southeastern Alberta; 
Turkey Breeding and Management; Fur-bearing Animals and their Management. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Education.—Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; Regulations 
re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations for Secondary School 
Grades; Handbook for Secondary Schools; Promotion Tests for Grades V, VI, VII, VIII 
and ee Departmental Examinations for Grades X-XII; Pamphlets on Picture Study; 
Architecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Course of Studies and Exam- 
inations for Commercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Night Class Instruc- 
tion in Mining Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; Bulletin and Regulations 
covering School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts: Series of Plans and Speci- 
fications for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for one- and two-roomed Schools, with 
Specifications; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement of the 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; Courses of Study for pre-vocational classes; 
Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Geography Manual for High 
Schools; Physical Education for Rural Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools; 
Rural Education in Alberta; High Schools Civics; Seat Work Problems for Junior Grades. 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines; 
Alberta Oil Conditions, 1932; Handbook for information of public containing information 
on the following: the Survey System, Homestead Entries, Grazing on Provincial Lands, 
Hay Permits, Cultivation Permits, Irrigation, Leasing for Recreation Grounds or Exhibi- 
tion Sites, Timber Licences and Permits, Timber Permit Berths, Fire-killed Permit Berths, 
Damaged Timber Berths, Liability of Persons cutting Timber without Authority, Permit 
Dues, Telegraph and Telephone Poles, Mining Timber Dues, Persons Exempted from 
Timber Dues, Timber for Homesteads, Fur-Farming Leases, Issue of Permits to Mine 
Coal, Coal-Mining Leases, Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations, Carbon-black Permits, 
Placer Mining, Quartz Mining, Permits to remove Sand, Stone and Gravel from Beds of 
Rivers and Lakes, Dredging Leases, Disposal of Bar-Diggings, Alkali-mining Regulations, 
Potash Regulations, Regulations for disposal of Bituminous Sand Deposits, Regulations 
for Leasing of Lands containing Limestone, Granite, Slate, Marble, Gypsum, Marl, Gravel, 
Sand, Clay, Volcanic Ash or any Building Stone, Forest Reserve Regulations, Fishing 
Regulations, Schedule of Fees. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities; 
Report of the Alberta Assessment Commission Triennial Assessment, 1931-33 
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Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Bulletins issued monthly on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding infectious 
diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, etc. (in different 
languages). Public Health Bulletin for Teachers; Alberta Mother’s Book; Mouth Health; 
‘What you should know about Cancer’’ (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; 
Health Rules for School Children; Hints on Home Nursing; Goitre; Systems of State 
Medicine (book). 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Publicity.—Official Highway Map of Alberta; Statistics of Progress, 1906-28; Alberta 
tourist literature. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements: Public Accounts. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches: Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance Branch), Board of Public 
Utilities, Labour Bureau, Lands and Mines. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.— Dairying.—(5) Varying Butter-fat Tests; (71) Butter-making on the 
Farm; (2) Farm Cheese; (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations in B.C.; (4) 
Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of Feed Unit; (20) First List of Dairy Sires; (6) Care 
of Milk and Cream; (22) Certified Milk and Butter-fat Records, 1932; (1) Ropy Milk in 
B.C.; (143) A Farm Dairy Sterilizer; (9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing Equipment. Diseases and 
Pests —(45) Anthracnose; (39) Apple Aphides; (4) Apple-scab; (34) Woolly Aphid of the 
Apple; (38) The Lesser Appleworm; (382) Cabbage-root Maggot; (87) The Imported Cab- 
bage-worm; (2) Colorado Potato-beetle in B.C.; (35) Currant Gall-mite; (68) Diseases 
and Pests of Cultivated Plants; (66) Fire-blight; (63) Locust-control; (61) Making Lime- 
sulphur at Home; (36) The Onion-thrips; (41) The Oyster-shell Scale; (81) Peach-twig 
Borer; Field Crop and Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit Spray Calendar; (40) Soap Solutions 
for Spraying; (68) Oil Sprays; (71) Dust Sprays; (33) Strawberry-root Weevil. Field 
Crops.—(6) The Jerusalem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (9) Production and Preparation 
of Grain ; (8) Field Corn; (8) Kale and Rape Crops; (86) The Potato in B.C.; (7) Root- 
seed Production; (98) Rootsand Root-growing; (104) Weeds and their Control; (4) Noxious 
Weeds. Fruits and Vegetable Growing.—(57) Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-growing 
in B.C. Dry Belt; (70).Celery Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (48) Garden- 
ing on a City Lot; (54) Loganberry Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of 
Orchard Sites and Soils; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-trees; (55) 
Raspberry Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-growing 
in B.C.; (42) Top-working of Fruit-trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit recom- 
mended for Planting in B.C. Live Stock.—(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (64) 
Goat-raising in B.C.; (60) Swine-raising in B.C.; (99) Care and Management of Sheep. 
Poultry.— (27) Breeding-stock Hints; (82) Fattening Young Ducks; (15) Profitable Ducks; 
(25) Hints on Egg Hatching; (93) Feeding for Egg Production; (12) Management of Geese; 
(31) The Goose; (33) Management and Rearing of Guinea-fowls; (39) Natural and Artificial 
Incubation and Broeding; Poultry-breeders’ Directory; (63) Poultry-house Construction; 
(11) Poultry-keeping ona City Lot; (49) Market Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-raising; (19) 
Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; (29) Rabbit Culture; (80) Fur-bearing and Market 
Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Recipes; (30) Sod-house Construction; (4) Management of Turkeys. 
Settlers’ Information.—(43) Agriculture in the Similkameen, Boundary, and Kettle River 
Districts; (34) Agriculture in West Kootenay; (51) Central B.C.; (42) The Columbia 
Kootenay Valley; (44) Some Facts about B.C.; (40) The Okanagan Valley; (83) Vancouver 
Island and Gulf Islands. Economic Survey Bulletins —(101) An Economic Study of Small- 
fruit Farming in B.C.; (89) Small-fruit Survey, 1921; (49) Tree-fruits Survey, 1921-25. 
Miscellaneous.—(92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (52) Better Farming Suggestions; (50) Exhibition 
Standards of Perfection; (48) Recommendations and Suggestions to Fall Fair Associations: 
Farm Account Book; The Farmers’ Institutes of B.C.; Farmers’ Institute By-Laws; 
Farmers’ Institute Rules and Regulations; Board of Horticulture Rules and Regulations; 
(47) Use of Water in Irrigation; (45) Judging Domestic Science and Women’s Work, with 
Hints to Exhibitors; List of Publications; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock; (83) Preser- 
vation of Food; (66) Silos and Silage; Women’s Institute By-laws; Women’s Institute 
Rules and Regulations. Reports.—Agricultural Statistics, 1932; Climate of B.C., 1932; 
Department of Agriculture Reports. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: ‘‘How to Obtain a Timber Sale’’ and ‘Forests 
and Forestry in British Columbia’’; Grazing Regulations. . 

Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc, - 
obtainable on application to the Department of Mines, 
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Bureau of Provincial Information.— The Manual of British Columbia; Come to 
British Columbia; British Columbia invites you to the Land of the Golden Twilight; 
Alluring British Columbia; Picturesque Highways of British Columbia; Rod and Rifle 
in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada; Synopsis of Hunting and Fishing Regula- 
tions, 1933-34. Lands Series of Bulletins —(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and 
Answers regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—Northern and Central Interior; 
(5) British Columbia—Southern Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, Lower Mainland; 
(7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) British Columbia 
Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia Coast, Milbanke 
Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; (11) Cariboo Land 
Recording Division; (12) Kamloops Land Recording Division; (13) Similkameen Land 
Recording Division; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook 
and Fernie Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale Land Recording Division; (18) Osyoos 
Land Recording Division; (19) Nicola Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan 
Land Recording Division; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) 
Skeena Land Recording Division; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) 
Hazelton Land Recording Division; (25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca District, 
Nation Lakes, etc.; (27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) Franc¢ois-Ootsa 
Lakes; (29) Endako and Nechako Rivers; (80) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity 
of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (83) Central Lillooet Division; (34) 
The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George Land Recording Division, Central and Western 
Portions; (36) South Fork of the Fraser and Canoe River Valleys; Mount Garibaldi Park; 
Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1932. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1932. 


Finance and Taxation.—Four Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, v7z., cc. 1, 2, 3 and 57, c. 1 applying to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, 
cc. 2 and 3 to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933, and c. 57 to both years. C. 1 
granted $1,059,474.33 towards defraying the general charges and expenses of the 
Public Service as per the Schedule accompanying the legislation. C. 2 granted the 
further sum of $33,018,718.84, being one-sixth of the amount of each of the several 
items to be voted in the Estimates, and a further $2,236,407.85, being one-fourth 
of the several items set forth in the Schedule to the Act. By c. 3, a further one- 
twelfth of each of the several items to be voted in the Estimates, viz., $16,554,359.42, 
was granted and an additional sum of $1,688,000, which was one-sixth of the amount 
of the several items set forth in the Schedule to that Act. 


The Appropriation Act No. 4, 1932, c. 57, provided for $146,707,826.92 to 
cover one-half of votes Nos. 35, 36, 45, 186, 207, 209-11, and 286 and the remaining 
three-fourths of the amount of each of the other items less deductions, as voted on 
in the Estimates and set forth in Schedule A appended to the Act. Further grants 
were made under this chapter of: $2,242,474.83 as detailed in Schedule B; $8,440,000, 
being five-sixths of the amount of each of the several items set forth in Schedule C; 
and $6,620,472.95 as per Schedule D. Under this same chapter, the Governor 
General in Council was empowered to raise a loan of $200,000,000 for public works 
and general purposes under the provisions of the Consolidated Revenue and Audit 
Act of 1931... * : 

By c. 18 of the Statutes of 1932, debts due the Crown by any municipality, 
corporation, or public or private person or company may be retained by the Minister 
of Finance by way of deduction or set off out of any sums due or payable in the right 
of Canada to any such persons or bodies. 


A payment from the Bank Circulation Redemption Fund of the amount at 
the credit of the Eastern Bank of Canada was authorized under c. 29. 


Under the Gold Export Act (c. 33), the export of gold whether as coin or bullion 
-may be prohibited by Regulations to be published in the Canada Gazette, except 
under licences to be issued by the Minister of Finance. The penalty for infringe- 
ment of such Regulations is a sum not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two years or both fine and imprisonment. 

The Income War Tax Act was amended by cc. 43 and 44. By c. 43 the general 
clause in former legislation providing for the 20 p.c. reduction was struck out and 
the rate of tax applicable to corporations and joint stock companies was increased; 
an additional rate of tax was made applicable to all persons including corporations 
and joint stock companies in receipt of income in excess of $5,000; the exemption 
was reduced in the case of married and other persons with dependants; income 
derived from Dominion Government annuities, contracted for after the coming into 
force of the Amendment, was made exempt from income tax to the extent of $1,200 
only; Section 22 of the Income War Tax Act, as amended in 1930, permitting the 
organization of family corporations, was repealed; other amendments included 
the assessment of omitted income at double the amount and the revision of the 
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provisions for the making of returns by corporations. By c. 44 a special income 
tax of 10 p.c. was imposed on the salaries of the judiciary and commissioned officers 
of military, naval and air forces and of the R.C.M.P. for the fiscal year ended 1933. 

Part III of the Special War Revenue Act, dealing with insurance premiums 
other than life and marine, is amended by c. 54 of the Statutes of 1932, as regards 
the tax imposed on net premiums received by certain insurance companies, the 
definition of premiums so regarded and the returns to be made by the insurance 
companies. Part IV, regarding a tax on cable, telegraph and telephone messages, 
and Part V, legislating for a tax on pullman seats, berths and other sleeping accom- 
modation, are inserted in the Act after Part II. 


Agriculture.—By c. 19, the Destructive Insect and Pest Act was amended to 
permit the Governor in Council to make Regulations to prevent the introduction or 
admission into Canada, or the spreading therein or shipment beyond her borders, of 
any insect, pest or disease destructive to vegetation. Health certificates may be 
granted, after inspection, for vegetable or other matter before export to any foreign 
country or for domestic use. 

An Act respecting the incorporation of live-stock record associations—the 
Live-Stock Pedigree Act—is the subject of c. 49. This Chapter sets out the con- 
ditions to which applicants for the incorporation of such associations must conform, 
the corporate organization of these bodies, the certification of pure-bred live stock, 
the keeping of proper records and the penalties for false statements, etc. 


Civil Service.—The Civil Service Act was amended by cc. 40 and 52. The 
amendments of c. 40 cover: rates of compensation on promotion, the deputy 
ministers’ power to grant increases, the period of residence required of candidates 
at examinations, vacation leave, the payment of a gratuity in lieu of retiring 
leave, etc. A new section is added removing from the provisions of the Act post- 
masters of offices of which the annual revenue does not exceed $3,000. The retire- 
ment from office of the then Civil Service Commissioners was provided for, and the 
subsection dealing with tenure of office of Commissioners was revised. By c. 52— 
the Salary Deduction Act—provision was made for the deduction of 10 p.c. from the 
compensation received by members of the public service of Canada for the fiscal 
year ending Mar. 31, 1933; the basis of superannuation benefits, however, was not 
to be changed. . 

Fisheries.—The Fish Inspection Act was amended by ec. 31 as regards the 
kinds of domestic fish to which it applies, and the inspection of containers used for 
packing and marketing such fish and fish imported into Canada. 

An amendment and consolidation of the Fisheries Act was carried out under c. 
42. ‘The new Act, known as the Fisheries Act, 1932, co-ordinates former legislation 
dealing with: fishery leases and licences; the regulation of whale fishing, seal 
fishing, salmon fishing, lobster fisheries, the possession of fish, construction of fish- 
ways, powers of fishery officers, protection of fishermen, penalties, etc. 


Insurance, Loan and Trust Companies.—C. 45 is an Act respecting the 
Department of Insurance necessitated by the decisions of the Privy Council re the 
respective jurisdiction of the Dominion and the provinces in the matter of insurance. 
This Department is thereby officially re-constituted under the Minister of Finance 
and its duties defined. The deputy head is to be known as the Superintendent of 
Insurance and is appointed by the Governor in Council. Neither the Superin- 
tendent nor any officer of the Department is to be interested, directly or indirectly, 
in any insurance company coming under the jurisdiction of the Department. (See 
also p. 925). 
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Legislation governing Canadian, British and foreign insurance companies 
doing business in more than one province in Canada, defining the status and powers 
of such companies, and providing for a system of returns and inspection to safeguard 
policy-holders, is the subject of cc. 46 and 47—the Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932, and the Foreign Insurance Companies Act, 1932, respectively. 


Interior.—C. 5, an Act respecting the boundary of Alberta and British Col- 
umbia, defines the boundary exactly as laid down by a survey made jointly by the 
Dominion and the two provinces concerned between 1915 and 1924. 

The Yukon Quartz Mining Act is amended by ec. 23 as regards the granting of 
relief in the way of a moratorium on the annual representation of work done which 
must be shown in accordance with the original Act, due to the low price of metals. 
The Mining Recorder is empowered to refuse right to obtain entry, or a certificate 
of work, for misrepresentation or the removing of posts or marks placed under the 
provisions of the Act. 

Under c. 35 the Governor in Council upon recommendation of the Minister 
of the Interior is authorized to make refunds of monies representing dues, fees, 


guarantee deposits, credit balances, trust funds, etc., received in connection with 


the administration of the natural resources of the western provinces prior to the 
transfer thereof to the respective Provincial Governments. 

By c. 55, Waterton Lakes National Park is made a part of the Waterton Glacier 
International Peace Park. 


Justice.—The Admiralty Act was amended by c. 4 of the Statutes as regards 


the scope of the Rules which the President of the Exchequer Court of Canada may 


make, and the extent and effect thereof. Cc. 7, 8, 9 and 28 are Amendments. of the 
Criminal Code. C. 7 relates to the passing of cheques without sufficient funds on 
deposit and the procedure to be followed in certain provinces; c. 8 prohibits the 
conveyance of prohibited articles for use in connection with lotteries; c. 9 is an 
Amendment in connection with the procedure governing summary trials in certain 
cases; and c. 28 re-defines the term ‘‘trustee’’. 

The Marriage and Divorce Act was amended by ec. 10, which permits marriage 
with a deceased’s wife’s sister or a daughter of a sister or brother of a deceased wife, 
or a deceased husband’s brother or a son of a brother or’sister of a deceased husband. 

Ce. 16 and 48 are Amendments to the Judges Act, the first in its relation to travel- 
ling allowances and the second as regards the removal of judges of Circuit Court, 
district of Montreal. 

C. 17 amended the Juvenile Delinquents Act and rules that, in the prosecution 
of cases of parents or adults aiding delinquency, it shall be no defence if the child 
does not become delinquent. : 


Labour.—The provisions of the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act of 1931 
were extended until May 1, 1932, under c. 18, known as the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Continuance Act, 1932. 

Legislation respecting relief measures in the form of the Relief Act, 1932, is 
the subject of c. 36. This Act authorizes Agreements with provinces respecting 
relief, outlines the forms which such relief may take, and permits the Governor in 
Council to take all measures necessary, in his discretion, to protect the credit of the 
Dominion or any province. The power to make Orders and Regulations to facilitate 
the carrying out of the intention of the Act is also granted. 
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National Revenue.—The Excise Act was amended in several minor respects 
by ec. 30. These included: the definition of ‘Provincial Analyst’, the power to 
refuse or suspend licences under the Excise Act, the recovery of penalties or forfei- 
tures incurred under the Act, procedure in regard to penalties, conditions governing 
spirits entered for consumption, excise duties on screened malt, etc. 


The Customs Tariff was amended by c. 41 with respect to repair parts, wool 
and hides listed as items 409, 549 and 599 of Schedule A. 


Radio.—C. 51 of the Statutes is the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act, 1932. 
It authorized the appointment of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
and outlined its organization and powers, including the making of Agreements 
regarding broadcasting and the acquisition of property or the expropriation and 
compensation proceedings which may be taken. The expenditures of the Com- 
mission must not exceed the estimated revenue from receiving licences and must be 
appropriated by Parliament and audited by the Auditor-General in the same manner 
as other public moneys. (See also pp. 731-733.) 


Trade and Commerce.—The use of the terms ‘Board of Trade’ and ‘Chamber ° 
of Commerce’ and the organization of other boards where there are existing boards 
are restricted under c. 14—an Act to amend the Boards of Trade Act. Any Board 
of Trade, duly registered, may become affiliated with the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce on complying with certain requirements. 


The Patent Act is amended by c. 21 of the Statutes in regard to conflicting 
applications for and infringements of patents, and the records and statements of 
applicants. 

C. 22 amended the Petroleum and Naphtha Inspection Act as regards the 
tests applied to petroleum. ; 


The Companies Act Amendment Act, 1932, is the subject of c. 27 of the Statutes. 
This Amendment deals with the registration of mortgages and charges, the main- 
tenance of registration and transfer offices, and records. 


The Trade Agreement between Canada and New Zealand assented to on May 
13, 1932, is dealt with in c. 34. The Schedule accompanying the Act defines the 
scope of the Agreement in ten Articles. The new detailed tariff schedule agreed 
upon is appended to the Schedule. 


The Unfair Competition Act, c. 38 of the Statutes, safeguarded the proper use 
of trade marks duly registered in Canada and limited the general form of design 
which may be adopted for trade-mark purposes and the registration thereof. 


C. 39 amended the Bankruptcy Act in several respects including: proof of debt 
etc., appointment and powers of the interim receiver, the procedure in the 
case of bankrupt farmers whose liabilities exceed $500, the proper registration of 
assignments, conditions governing the appointment of the trustee and custodian, 
the licensing and powers of a trustee, the ranking of claims, court procedure, and 
the records to be promptly forwarded to the Superintendent of Bankruptcy and the 
Dominion Statistician. 


The Winding-up Act as it applies to Insurance Companies (Part III) was 
amended by c. 56, which re-defines the term ‘assets’ as it applies to such companies 
and describes when a company shall be deemed insolvent. Other important matters 
dealt with are: the order of priority for the payment of claims, the re-insurance of 
contracts by the liquidator without the consent of the policy-holders, and the 
duties of the liquidator as regards the making of reports and returns. 
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Transportation and Communications.—Cc. 6 and 25 of the Statutes of 
1932 are Acts to authorize the additional provision of moneys to meet expenditures 
and indebtedness incurred on behalf of the Canadian National Railways during 
1931 and 1932 respectively. The Acts grant the power to borrow for this purpose 
and outline the method of financing by securities which are to be issued by approval 
of the Governor in Council. The principle of competitive bids for the sale of such 
securities is laid down. Cc. 15 and 26 are Acts to authorize the guarantee by the 
Canadian Government of the securities to be issued under cc. 6 and 25 respec- 
tively. An extension of time for the completion of the construction of certain lines 
of railway by the: Canadian National Railways is granted by ¢. 24. 


Under c. 50—an Act to amend the Montreal Harbour Commissioners’ Act, 
1894— the original legislation is amended so that all harbour property, movable and 
immovable, “heretofore acquired or held” is vested in the Crown and shall be deemed 
to have been so vested since July 1, 1867. 


Miscellaneous.—The Minister of Public Works was authorized, under e. 11, 
to extend for one year the provisions of the then existing Agreement with the Cor- 
poration of the City of Ottawa, for certain civic services in return for a fixed annual 
payment, in addition to payment for water. The Government is to undertake the 
upkeep of works in the vicinity of Parliament Hill. 


By c. 12, Orders in Council or Regulations made by the Governor in Council 
under authority of the Forest Reserves and Parks Act or the Dominion Lands Act 
were declared to have the same force and effect as if approved by Parliament as 
required by those Acts. 


The Opium and Narcotic Drug Act was amended by c. 20, which contains a 
new Schedule mentioning the substances recognized as “drugs” under the Act and 
re-defines “‘opium’’. An amendment is also made regarding the forfeiture of seized 
drugs. , 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act is amended regarding the appoint- 
ment of officers and the delegation of authority by c. 37. A new subsection is added 
extending the powers possessed by members of the Force in connection with the 
prevention of offences against the revenue laws of Canada. Amendments are also 
made regarding pensions and allowances to the personnel of the Force. 


GC. 53 amends the Soldier Settlement Act, permitting the transfer of lands which 
have not been sold by the Board to the municipality in which such land is situated, 
or the sale of lands in certain specified cases at prices not less than the estimated 
costs to a settler. 


Section 2.—Provincial Legislation. 


A list of the public Acts of the Provincial Legislatures usually appears under 
this section of the Year Book. In order to conserve space, it was decided last year 
to refer the reader to the different provincial authorities for information in this 
connection. ‘The same procedure is followed this year. It is felt that whatever is 
lost to those readers who are interested in having all provincial legislation brought 
together and listed under one head, is more than offset by the information of more 
general interest which it has been possible to include in the limited space available, 
but which would otherwise have had to be omitted. 
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Section 3.—The Imperial Economic Conference, 1932.! 


The year 1932 witnessed a notable event in the history of the Dominion—the 
holding of the Imperial Economic Conference in Ottawa from July 21 to Aug. 20. 
Thirty-eight years previously Ottawa had acted as host to an assembly of delegates 
from the British Empire. That, however, was a Colonial, not an Imperial Con- 
ference, and was both restricted in its powers and incomplete in its representation. 
The 1932 meeting in Ottawa may, in fact, be considered as the first Imperial Con- 
ference which has met outside the United Kingdom. It is, therefore, an important 
landmark in Imperial development. 

The origin of the Conference may be found in the previous Imperial Conference 
of 1930. That Conference unanimously adopted the following Resolution :— 


“T. The Imperial Conference records its belief that the further develop- 
ment of intra-Imperial markets is of the utmost importance to the various 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

“TI. Inasmuch,as this Conference has not been able, within the time limit | 
of its deliberations, to examine fully the various means by which intra-Imperial 
trade may best be maintained and extended, it is resolved that the Economic 
Section of the Conference be adjourned to meet at Ottawa on a date within the 
next twelve months to be mutually agreed upon, when that examination will 
be resumed with a view to adopting the means and methods most likely to achieve 
the common aim; provided that this reference is not to be construed as modi- 
fying the policy expressed on behalf of any of the Governments represented 
at this Conference. 

“III. The agenda for the meeting referred to in the previous resolution 

_will be agreed between the several Governments”’. 


At the concluding meeting of the 19380 Conference the Prime Minister of Canada, 
in accordance with the above Resolution, moved that the Economic Section of the 
Conference adjourn to Ottawa, to meet within the next twelve months at a date to 
be mutually agreed upon. This motion was carried unanimously. | 

To implement the above Resolution the Canadian Government entered into 
negotiations with the other Governments of the Empire. It was not possible to 
hold the proposed meeting within the twelve months specified in the Resolution, 
but toward the middle of January, 1932, the Canadian Government formally invited 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, the Union of South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia to 
attend an Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in July, 1932. It was under- 
stood that this Conference would, in its organization and procedure, follow the well- 
established lines laid down at previous Imperial gatherings. The agenda, as finally 
agreed upon, was as follows:— 


A. General Trade Questions. — 


1. Examination of aspects of general trade and tariff policy and administration 
affecting Empire trade, including, inter alia, the following sub- 
jects:— 

(a) Recognition of the principle of reciprocal tariff preferences within the 
Commonwealth; 

(b) General application of existing and future tariff preferences within the 
Commonwealth; 

(c) Extension to other parts of the Commonwealth of tariff advantages 
accorded foreign countries; 

(d) Determination of percentage of ‘Empire Content” necessary to secure 
preferential tariff treatment; 

(e) Export bounties and anti-dumping duties within the Commonwealth. 


1Prepared in the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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2. Commercial Treaty policy with respect to foreign countries, including, inter 
alta :— 
(a) Relation of intra-Imperial preferences to concessions to foreign countries; 


(b) Interpretation of most-favoured-nation clause, particularly with reference 
to the development of regional preferences and of systems of import 
quotas. 


3. Consideration of the appropriate basis and means of effecting intra-Imperial 
economic co-operation, including review of existing agencies, examination 
of the report of the Imperial Economic Committee on Industrial Co- 
operation, and discussion of communications and of research and stan- 
dardization. 


B. Monetary and Financial Questions— 


Consideration of existing inter-relationships of the various currencies and 
monetary standards of the Empire, and of the desirability and feasibility of 
taking steps to restore and stabilize the general price level and to stabilize 
exchange. . 


C. Negotiation of Trade Agreements. 


* 


PREPARATORY WORK. 


The Canadian Government was responsible, not only for the preparation of 
economic data for the use of the Canadian delegation to the Conference, but-.also for 
the compilation, in convenient form, of general economic information which would 
be helpful to the visiting delegations. It was responsible, also, for the organization | 
of a Conference Secretariat and the provision of accommodation and facilities for 
the business sessions of the Conference. 


By direction of the Prime Minister, and under supervision*of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee, a General Preparatory Committee was set up to supervise the detailed work 
of preparation and to co-ordinate the activities of the various Departments of 
Government in connection with the Conference. Subordinate inter-departmental | 
committees were constituted as follows:— 


A Tariff Preparatory Committee, responsible for the preparation of complete 
tariff data, including studies of Canadian products on which tariff concessions in the 
other parts of the Commonwealth would be most beneficial, and of the tariff con- 
cessions which could be most easily granted in return; the examination of tariff 
classifications or other governmental laws or regulations tending to restrict the 
expansion of Canadian trade with other parts of the Commonwealth, and other 
tariff problems likely to be discussed at the Conference. 


A General Economic Committee to undertake the preparation of exhaustive 
data on general economic subjects, including statistical studies of the trade of the 
Commonwealth, the tariff preferences already in force, the effects of such preferences 
on the development of trade, Empire content, import quotas, import boards or 
central buying or selling organizations, cartels, embargoes, steamship services, 
merchandise marks, preference in government contracts, industrial co-operation 
and specialization within the Commonwealth, and similar economic matters of 
intra-Imperial interest. ; 

A Monetary Committee to prepare financial and monetary material, including: | 


information on the discussions of monetary problems at previous Imperial Con- 
ferences, the evils of monetary instability, export credits, the international gold 
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standard, the re-monetization of silver, the balance of indebtedness, the movement 
of prices, and other monetary and financial questions likely to be of interest to the 
Conference. 

An Administrative and Staff Committee, whose duty it was to arrange for office 
accommodation and supplies for delegates and their advisers, suitable meeting places 
for the various committees and for plenary sessions of the Conference; to organize 
clerical, filing, stenographic, and messenger services; to arrange for facilities for the | 
press; and in general to make arrangements to facilitate the smooth functioning of 
the business sessions of the Conference. 

A Government Hospitality Committee, responsible for the arrangements for 
the reception and accommodation of the visiting delegations and for official enter- 
tainments during the Conference. The work of this committee continued during 
the Conference, and there is every reason to believe that its work lived up to the 
fine traditions for hospitality established in London at previous Conferences. 

The above committees were organized early in the spring of 1932, and in the 
following months a very great deal of intensive study and research was undertaken. 
It was evident that, in view of the special economic conditions both intra-Imperial 
and international under which the Conference would meet, it would require a com- 
pletely new documentation on a much wider basis than for the Conference of 1930. 
As the preliminary and final reports of the various committees were turned in, they 
were studied by a Committee of the Cabinet, under the Chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, and the broad lines of Canadian policy at the Conference laid down. 


REPRESENTATION AT THE CONFERENCE. 


The Conference opened on July 21, with the Governments represented by the 


following delegates :— 
CANADA. 

THe Rr. Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C., M.P., Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Str Grorce H. Pertey, K.C.M.G., M.P., Minister without 
Portfolio. 

Tue Rr. Hon. ArrHur MericHen, K.C., Minister without Portfolio. 

Tue Hon. Hucu Gururis, K.C., M.P., Minister of Justice. 

Tue Hon. Epaar N. Ruopss, K.C., M.P., Minister of Finance. 

Tue Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P., Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

THE Hon. Dr. R. J. Manton, M.C., M.P., Minister of Railways and Canals. 

Tue Hon. E. B. Rycxman, K.C., M.P., Minister of National Revenue. 

Tue Hon. Artuur Savvis, M.P., Postmaster-General. 

Tue Hon. C. H. Canan, K.C., M.P., Secretary of State of Canada. 

Tue Hon. Atrrep DurantEaAu, K.C., M.P., Minister of Marine and Acting 
Minister of Fisheries. 

Tue Hon. Maurice Duprt, K.C., M.P., Solicitor General. 

THe Hon. W. A. Gorvon, 1 ee M. P,, Minister of Labour, Minister of 
Mines and Acting Minister of Tmmigration and Colonization. 

Tue Hon. Ropert Wetr, M.P., Minister of Agriculture. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue Rr. Hon. Stantny Baupwin, M.P., Lord President of the Council. 

THE Rr. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M. P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

spre Hon. J. H. THomas, M. P., Secretary of State for Dominion 

airs. 

THE Rr. Hon. THe Viscount HaILsHaM, Secretary of State for War. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Sir Puitie CuNLIFFE- -LISTER, GB. .M.O. ovis. Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Watrer Runcman, M.P., President of the Board of Trade. 

THe Rr. Hon. Sir JoHn GinMour, Bt., D.S.0., M.P., Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue Rr. Hon. 8. M. Bruce, C. H., M.C., M.P., Minister without Portfolio. 
Tue Hon. H. 8. Gutierr, M.P., Minister of State for Trade and Customs. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


THE Rr. Hon. J. G. Coarss, M.C., M.P., Minister of Public Works, Transport 
and Employment. 

THe Hon. W. Downtr Stewart, M.P., Minister of Finance and Customs, 
etc. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue Hon. N. C. Havenaa, M.P., Minister of Finance. 
Tue Hon. P. G. W. Grosier, M.P., Minister of Lands. 
Tue Hon. A. P. J. Fourtn, M.P., Minister of Mines and Industries. 


IRISH FREE STATE. 


Mr. Sean T. O’Ke ty, T.D., Vice-President of the Executive Council, Minister 
of Local Government and Public Health. 

Mr. Sean Lemass, T. D., Minister for Industry and Commerce. 

Dr. James Ryan, T.D., Minister for Agriculture. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Tue Hon. F. C, Auperpice, Prime Minister. 
Tue Hon. L. E. Emerson, K.C., Minister of Justice. 
INDIA. 


Sir Atuu C. CHATTERJEE, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Member of the Council of India. 

Sir Henry Strakoscn, G.B.E., Member of the Council of India. 

Sir Georce Scuuster, K.C.8.1., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., Member of Council 
of Governor-General of India. 

Sir Grorce Rainy, K.C.8.J., K.C.LE., 1.C.S., Late Member of Council of 
Governor-General of India. 

Sir Papamgi Pestongi Ginwat.a, Kt. 

Mr. R. K. SHanmMUKHAM CuHetTtTy, M.L.A., Deputy President, Indian Legis- . 
lative Assembly. 

SAHIBZADA ABDUS SAMED Kuan, C.I.E., Prime Minister, Rampur State. 

SetH Hast ABDooLA Haroon, M.L.A. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
(As Observers.) 


Tue Hon. H. U. Morrat, C.M.G., M.L.A., Premier. 
Tue Hon. P. D. L. Fynn, C.M.G., M.L.A., Treasurer. 


There were in addition attached to each delegation advisers, secretaries and 
other assistants. 

The Secretariat General of the Conference was composed of Canadian civil 
servants, together with one representative of each of the visiting delegations as 
follows:— 


SECRETARY TO THE CONFERENCE. 
Dr. O. D. Sxetton, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Deputy SECRETARY TO THE CONFERENCE. 
Mr. J. E. Reap, K.C., Legal Adviser, Department of External Affairs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY. 
L7.-Cot. H. J. Coauitt, Sergeant-at-Arms, House of Commons. 
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SECRETARIES NOMINATED BY DELEGATIONS. 


Canada.—Mr. J. S. Macponaup, Second Secretary, Department of External Affairs. 


United Kingdom.—Mr. R: B. Howortu, C.B., C.M.G., Deputy Secretary, Cabinet 
Office. 


Commonwealth of Australia —Mr. J. F. Murray, Prime Minister’s Department. 

New Zealand.—Mr. A. D. Park, C.M.G., Secretary to Treasury. 

Union of South Africa—Mr. G. P. Joosrze, Private Secretary to the Minister of Finance. 
Trish Free State—Mr. J. V. Fauy, Secretary of the Department of External Affairs. 
Newfoundland.—Mr. W. J. Carew, Secretary to the Prime Minister. 

India.—Mr. H. A. F. Linpsay, C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S. 

Southern Rhodesia.—Mr.F. M.C. Stoxss, Private Secretary to the Premier. 


On the opening of the Conference the Secretariat General took over the purely 
administrative side of its activities, including arrangements for the organization and 
meetings of committees and sub-committees, the circulation of Agenda, the drafting - 
of reports of proceedings of the various committees and sub-committees and of the 
Conference itself and their distribution to the various delegations. The visiting 
delegations were generous in their acknowledgment of the manner in which these 
duties were carried out, and of the assistance of the Secretariat in the solution of 
the problems before the Conference. 


OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The Conference was opened by His Excellency the Governor General of Canada 
who first delivered a gracious message from His Majesty the King, which was in the 
following terms :— 


“My thoughts and prayers are with the delegates of my Governments 
who are gathered in Conference to-day, to explore the means by which they 
may promote the prosperity of the Peoples of this great Empire. 

CA this Conference you are opening a new page of history, on which 
within a few weeks will be written the record of a determined effort to solve 
the difficulties weighing so heavily, not only on us, but upon the whole world. 
It is my earnest hope that when this Conference rises there will be a record 
of results worthily reflecting the frankness, the sincerity, and the spirit of help- 
fulness with which, I feel confident, your deliberations will be conducted. 

“The British Empire is based on the principle of co-operation, and it is 
now your common purpose to give the fullest possible effect to that principle 
in the economic sphere. By so doing you will set in motion beneficial: forces 
within the British Commonwealth which may well extend their impulse also 
to the world at large. I pray that you may be given clear insight and strength 
‘of purpose for these ends. 

GEORGE R.I.” 


July 21, 1982. 


His Excellency, on behalf of the Government and people of Canada, then 
welcomed the delegations who had come from Overseas. 


_ On the motion of the Leader of the Delegation of the United Kingdom, seconded 
by the Leader of the Delegation of Australia, the Prime Minister of Canada was 
asked to take the Chair at the meetings of the Conference and of the Heads of 
Delegations. 
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As its first official act, the Conference placed on record a resolution of respectful 
devotion to His Majesty the King, which was moved by the Prime Minister of 
Canada as Chairman of the Conference and seconded by the Leader of the Dele- 
gation of India, and passed unanimously. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The opening meeting of the Conference was held in the House of Commons 
Chamber, in the Parliament Buildings. It was found convenient, however, to 
conduct the work of the Conference at meetings of the Heads of Delegations and 
other Delegates, held in the Railway Committee Room and in Room 216 in the 
Centre Block, Parliament Buildings. These meetings were attended by the Heads 
of the Delegations, together with other Delegates. 


It was decided to divide the matters which were under consideration by the 
Conference into five principal divisions, and to refer the matters comprised in each 
division to a committee for examination and report. These divisions included 
matters relating to the promotion of trade within the Commonwealth, matters 
relating to customs administration, matters relating to commercial relations with 
foreign countries, matters relating to monetary and financial questions and matters 
relating to methods of economic co-operation. 


Committees were appointed in all instances by the meetings of Heads of Dele- 
gations and sub-committees were constituted by all of the five principal committees. 


The total number of meetings was: Plenary Conference, 5; Heads of Delega- 

tions, 5; Committees and Sub-Committees, 49. 
In addition to the committees and sub-committees of the Conference six groups 

were constituted made up of representatives of those Dominions which were inter- 
ested in: (1) dairy products (including poultry and eggs); (2) meat (including live 
cattle and pig products); (8) fruit and vegetables; (4) cereals (including flour); (5) 
metals and minerals; (6) tobacco. 

These groups held numerous meetings and their activities were of great assist- 
ance in connection with the bi-lateral negotiations between the United Kingdom 
and certain of the Dominions. 


PUBLICITY. 


The arrangements for publicity followed those adopted at previous Confer- 
ences. The Honourable R. J. Manion, M.C., M.P., Minister of Railways and 
Canals, Canada, was charged with responsibility for the general supervision of the 
publicity arrangements and acted as Minister in charge of Press Relations. He was 
assisted by the following press officers: L. B. Pearson, First Secretary, Department 
of External Affairs; A. W. Merriam, Private Secretary to the Prime Minister of 
Canada; A. Lalonde, Solicitor, Post Office Department of Canada. As evidence of 
the widespread interest which the Conference evoked it may be stated that 253 
press representatives from Great Britain, the Dominions, the United States, 
France, Germany, Italy and Denmark, were given credentials. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RESULTS. 


The results of the Conference are to be found in (1) certain Intra-Imperial 
Trade Agreements, and (2) in the reports of the five committees previously referred 
to, which were submitted to and accepted by the Conference. 
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INTRA-IMPERIAL. TRADE AGREEMENTS. 
The following Trade Agreements were signed at the closing session of the 
Conference :— 


I. United Kingdom-Australia. 
II. United Kingdom-Union of South Africa. 
III. United Kingdom-New Zealand. 
IV. United Kingdom-India. 
V. United Kingdom-Newfoundland. 
VI. United Kingdom-Southern Rhodesia. 
VII. United Kingdom-Canada. 
VIII. Canada-Irish Free State. 
IX. Canada-Union of South Africa. 
X. Canada-Southern Rhodesia. 
XI. Union of South Africa-Irish Free State. 


The United Kingdom-Canada Agreement.—The most important of these 
Agreements, from the Canadian point of view, is that between the United Kingdom 
and Canada. It may be summarized as follows:— 


Article 1—By this the free entry of Canadian products into the 
United Kingdom under the Import Duties Act of 1982 is continued after 
Nov. 15, 1932, when it otherwise would have lapsed. This is subject, however, 
to the following reservation: ‘‘As regards eggs, poultry, butter, cheese and other 
milk products, free entry for Canadian produce will be continued for three years 
certain. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, however, reserve to 
themselves the right, after the expiration of the three years, if they consider it 
necessary in the interest of the United Kingdom producer to do so, to review the 
basis of preference so far as relates to the articles above enumerated and, after 
notifying His Majesty’s Government in Canada, either to impose a preferential 
duty on Canadian produce whilst maintaining preferential margins, or in consulta-' 
tion with the Canadian Government to bring such produce within any system which 
may be put into operation for the quantitative regulation of supplies from all sources 
in the United Kingdom market”’. 


_Article 2.—Provides for the imposition by the United Kingdom of the following 
duties on foreign goods in place of the duties, if any, previously levied :— 


PAW ea Gsa" OU re Pei eee ee ee te eee 2 /— per quarter. 
Bulterps pares eee, Be 15 /-per cwt. 
COHGEAG Ae oe hice: noo hit, Tee a ee 15 p.c. ad valorem. 


Apples, raw (excluding apples consigned direct to a 
registered cider manufacturer for use in making 


cideryit, S27 RAPS, CelaT DAE ee 4 /6d. per ewt. 
Péans Raw. aeistun . 1 ee haa See sees 4 /6d. per cwt. 
A pnles, canned 2: Milas © 79. nese tee Le eee 3 /6d. per cwt. in addition 


to the duty in respect of 
sugar content. 
Dried ‘fruits, now ditiable ayy jae.G Ak er ie 10/6 d. per cwt. 
Eggs in shell:— 
(a) Not exceeding 14 lbs. in weight per great 


hundred v5 ego cots, weet OO ee 1 /— per great hundred. 
(b) Over 14 lbs., but not exceeding 17 Ibs..... 1 /6d. 3 
(é)-Over 7 Ibe ae yet... et. Pee: ees, > 1 /9d. a 
Condensed milk, whole, sweetened...............- 5 /- per cwt. in addition to 
duty in respect of sugar 
content. 
Copper, unwrought, whether refined or not, in ingots, 
bars, blocks, slabs, cakes, and rods........... 2d. per lb. 


Article 3—The United Kingdom undertakes that the general ad valorem duty 
of 10 p.c. imposed by the Import Duties Act of 1932 on the foreign goods specified 
below shall not be reduced except with the consent of the Canadian Government :— 
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“Timber of all kinds imported into the United Kingdom in substantial quantities 
from Canada, in so far as now dutiable. 


“Tish, fresh, sea. 
Salmon, canned. 
Other fish, canned. 
Asbestos. 


Zine. 


Article 4.—“TIt is agreed that the duty on either wheat in grain, copper, zinc 
or lead as provided in this Agreement may be removed if at any time Empire pro- 
ducers of wheat in grain, copper, zinc and lead respectively are unable or unwilling 
to offer these commodities on first sale in the United Kingdom at prices not exceeding 
the world prices and in quantities sufficient to supply the requirements of the United 
Kingdom consumers.” 


Article 5.—Provides for the modification of the conditions at present governing 
the import into the United Kingdom of live cattle from Canada. 


Article 6.—Declares that in the proposed quantitative regulation of the supplies 
of bacon and hams coming on to the United Kingdom market provision will be 
made for the free entry of Canadian bacon and hams of good quality up to a maximum 
of 2,500,000 cwt. per annum. 


Ayticle 7.—Secures for Canada the existing margin of preference over foreign 
tobacco over a period of ten years so long as the duty does not fall below 2 /04d. 
per lb., in which event the margin of preference shall be equal to the full duty. 


Article 8—Provides for the extension to Canada of any preference which may 
for the time being be accorded to any other part of the British Empire by the non- 
self-governing Colonies and Protectorates as well as new or additional preferences 
by the Colonies on a specified list of commodities and at rates shown in that list. 


Article 9.—Provides for the alteration of the Canadian Customs duties on a 
specified list of commodities, with a proviso that nothing in the Article shall preclude 
the Canadian Government from reducing the duties specified in the said list so long 
as the margin of British preference is preserved or from increasing the rates under 
the intermediate or general tariff set out in the said list. 


This Article of the Agreement includes the main concessions made to the 
United Kingdom by the Canadian Government; 225 Canadian tariff items are 
affected, on 223 of which the margin of British preference is increased. ‘This result 
is secured in the following ways:— 


(a) By reduction of the British preferential rate on 81 items; 

(b) By increase in the intermediate or general rate, or both, on 89 items; 

(c) By reduction in the British preferential rate accompanied by increases in 
the other rates, 49 items; 

(d) By reduction in all rates, 2 items; 

(e) By increase in all rates, 1; 

(f} By reduction in the British preferential and intermediate rates, 1. 


By major groups, the tariff changes mainly concern iron and steel, drugs and 
chemicals, textiles, leather goods, glass, vegetable oils, as well as a wide list of 
miscellaneous commodities. 


As regards iron and steel, the changes aim to give a material widening of the 
preference on primary forms such as steel plates; black, galvanized and tinned 
sheets; boiler plates; and various kinds of strip and hoop steel. The preference is 
also widened on steel tires, railway axles, wire products, steel chains, certain mach- 
inery, cutlery and small tools. Duties are removed entirely on poundage steel in 
bars; large bars for shafting; casement sections; rust and heat resisting steels; 
certain special steels; tramway rails; heavy structural shapes; forgings; automo- 
bile engines of heavy rating; telephone and radio apparatus, ete. Automobiles, 
motor trucks and motorcycles are also given free entry. 
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The British preference has also been widened in the field of drugs and chemicals, 
flat glass, and on manufactured leathers such as belting, sole leather, pig and morocco 
leathers, and all leather further finished than tanned. 


So far as textiles are concerned, the changes made on cotton goods cover a 
wide group of textile products from yarns to clothing, and the specific duties are 
generally reduced by one-third, though the domestic industry is still substantially 
protected. Piece cottons are made free of duty, while a wider preference is given 
mercerized cotton yarns and other cotton products. The specific duties on woollen 
goods—from yarns to clothing—are reduced by at least one-quarter on every item 
where such duties were operative. On blankets and carpets the specific duty is cut 
in half, and hair yarns, lusters, linings and light weight grey fabrics and articles not 
made in Canada and certain jute fabrics are given free entry. 


Increased preferences were also granted on anthracite coal, alcoholic liquors, 
vegetable oils, and other miscellaneous commodities. 


Article 10—The Canadian Government “undertake that protection by tariffs 
shall be afforded against United Kingdom products only to those industries which 
are reasonably assured of sound opportunities for success’’. 


Article 11.—“His Majesty’s Government in Canada undertake that during the 
currency of this Agreement the tariff shall be based on the principle that protective 
duties shall not exceed such a level as will give United Kingdom producers full 
opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of the relative cost of economical 
and efficient production, provided that in the application of such principle special 
consideration shall be given to the case of industries not fully established.” 


Articles 12, 18, 14 and 15.—Provide for the establishment of a Tariff Board 
in Canada and outline some principles by which it will be guided. 


Article 16.—‘‘His Majesty’s Government in Canada undertake that Customs 
administration in Canada shall be governed by such general principles as will ensure 
(a) the avoidance, so far as reasonably possible, of uncertainty as to the amount 
of Customs duties and other fiscal imposts payable on the arrival of goods in Canada; 
(b) the reduction of delay and friction to a minimum; and (c) the provision of 
machinery for the prompt and impartial settlement of disputes in matters apper- 
taining to the application of tariffs.” 


Article 17.—“His Majesty’s Government in Canada undertake that all existing 
surcharges on imports from the United Kingdom shall be completely abolished as 
soon as the finances of Canada will allow. They further undertake to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to the possibility of reducing and ultimately abolishing the 
exchange dumping duty in so far as it applies to imports from the United Kingdom.” 


Article 18—“His Majesty’s Government in Canada undertake to modify the 
existing Regulations governing the importation of pedigree stock from the United 
Kingdom into Canada in a manner already agreed upon in principle between them- 
selves and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom.” 


Article 19.—Provides for the extension to the non-self-governing Colonies, 
Protectorates and Mandated Territories of the preferential rates of Canadian duties 
shown in a prescribed list and under certain conditions. 


Article 20.—Provides that ‘‘nothing in the Agreement shall prejudice or diminish 
any of the benefits enjoyed by any of the parties thereto under the Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement dated the 6th of July, 1925”’. 


Article 21.—‘‘This agreement is made on the express condition that, if either 
Government is satisfied that any preferences: hereby granted in respect of any par- 
ticular class of commodities are likely to be frustrated in whole or in part by reason 
of the creation or maintenance directly or indirectly of prices for such class of com- 
modities through State action on the part of any foreign country, that Government 
hereby declares that it will exercise the powers which it now has or will hereafter 
take to prohibit the entry from such foreign country directly or indirectly of such 
commodities into its country for such time as may be necessary to make effective 
and to maintain the preferences hereby granted by it.” 
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—_——_ 


Article 22.—‘“This Agreement between His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and His Majesty’s Government in Canada is to be regarded as 
coming into effect as from the date hereof! (subject to the necessary legislative or 
other action being taken as soon as may be practicable hereafter). It shall remain 
in force for a period of five years, and if not denounced six months before the end of 
that period shall continue in force thereafter until a date six months after notice of 
denunciation has been given by either party.” 

Article 23.—“In the event of circumstances arising which, in the judgment of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom or of His Majesty’s Government 
in Canada, as the case may be, necessitate a variation in the terms of the Agreement, 
the proposal to vary those terms shall form the subject of consultation between the 
two Governments.” 

The Canada-South Africa Trade Agreement.—This Agreement places 
the commercial relations between these two Dominions on a treaty basis for the 
first time. It covers the principal commodities which each Dominion can sell to 
the other, but is naturally somewhat more limited in scope than the trade agree- 
ments concluded earlier with Australia and New Zealand. A considerable extension 
of the preferred list of commodities has been obtained for Canada. Special con- 
sideration has been given to corn from South Africa, although fruits in certain 
seasons, peanuts, sugar and molasses are also given consideration. Wheat, canned 
goods, motor cars, electrical appliances, rubber goods and paper products are the 
chief items on which concessions are made to Canada. 

Canada-Irish Free State Trade Agreement.—This Agreement secures for 
all goods the produce and manufacture of Canada imported into the Irish Free State 
the benefits of the lowest rates of duty accorded to similar products of any country. 
In return, goods the produce or manufacture of the Irish Free State, when imported 
into Canada, will be accorded the same tariff treatment as similar goods imported 
from the United Kingdom. 

Canada-Southern Rhodesia Trade Agreement.—Provision is made in this 
Agreement for the exchange of preferential treatment on selected lists of commodi- 
ties. In addition, other goods not enumerated in the schedules continue to enjoy 
the benefits of existing and future British preferences. Indian corn, citrous fruits 
and peanuts are given free entry by Canada, whereas Southern Rhodesia gives impor- 
tant concessions on farm machinery, boots and shoes, and wood and paper products. 


In commending these Trade Agreements to the Governments of the several 

parts of the Empire, the Conference recorded its conviction that by the lowering 
or removal of barriers among themselves provided for in these Agreements the flow 
of trade between the various countries of the Empire would be facilitated, and that 
by the consequent increase of purchasing power of their peoples the trade of the 
world would also be stimulated and increased. Further, that the conclusion of 
these Agreements was a step forward which should in the future lead to further 
progress in the same direction and which would utilize protective duties to ensure 
_ that the resources and industries of the Empire were developed on sound economic 
lines. 

In addition to the four Agreements with the United Kingdom, the Union of 
South Africa, the Irish Free State, and Southern Rhodesia, conversations took 
place with the delegations from Newfoundland, India, Australia and New Zealand 
which served to provide an opportunity for examining the openings for mutual 
trade and, with regard to Australia and New Zealand, discussions were held on the 
supplementing of the Trade Agreements of 1931 and 1932 respectively. 


lAugust 20, 1932. 
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THE REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES. 


The conclusions and recommendations of the Conference based on these reports 
may be summarized as follows:— 


Resolutions Regarding Customs Administration.—The Conference recommended 
that the aims to be kept in view should be:— 


(i) The avoidance of uncertainty as to the amount of duty which would be 
payable on the arrival of goods in the importing country; 


(ii) The reduction of friction and delay to a minimum; 


(iii) The provision of facilities for the expeditious and effective settlement of 
disputes relating to all matters affecting the application of the Customs 
Tariff; 


and that any measures which Customs Administrations might take to safeguard 
themselves against evasion should be consistent with these principles. 


Statement Regarding Commercial Relations with Foreign Countries —The Con- 
ference considered two broad groups of questions affecting the commercial relations 
of the several members of the Commonwealth with foreign countries. 


In the first place, the Conference discussed the general question of the relation- 
ship between intra-Commonwealth preferences and the most-favoured-nation 
clause in commercial treaties with foreign powers. Each Government will determine 
its particular policy in dealing with this matter, but the representatives of the 
various Governments on the Committee stated that it was their policy that no 
treaty obligations into which they might encer in the future should be allowed to 
interfere with any mutual preferences which Governments of the Commonwealth 
might decide to accord to each other, and that they would free themselves from 
existing treaties, if any, which might so interfere. They would, in fact, take all the 
steps necessary to implement and safeguard whatever preferences might be so 
granted. 

In the second place, attention was drawn to recent tendencies in foreign coun- 
tries to conclude regional agreements between themselves for the mutual according of 
preferences which were designed as being exclusive, and not to be extended to 
countries which were not parties to, or did not adhere to the agreements. On this 
point, there was a general agreement that foreign countries which had existing treaty 
obligations to grant most-favoured-nation treatment to the producis of particular 
parts of the Commonwealth could not be allowed to override such obligations by 
regional agreements of the character in question. 


The Conference recognized that the fact that rights are accorded by most- 
favoured-nation treatment did not preclude a foreign country from seeking the 
consent of the various Governments of the British Commonwealth to the waiver 
of their rights in particular cases, and that these Governments must be guided by 
consideration of their individual interests in deciding whether or not to meet the 
wishes of the foreign country concerned, so long, however, as the general principle 
that rights of this kind cannot be arbitrarily withdrawn was fully and carefully 
preserved. - 

The Conference, in addition, recommended that where two or more Common- 
wealth Governments shared a common interest in any proposal for the waiver of 
particular treaty rights, they should consult together with a view to arriving, in so 
far as possible, at a comunon policy. 
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Resolutions and Statements Regarding Monetary and Financial Questions.—T he 
Conference agreed that a rise throughout the world in the general levels of wholesale 
prices was in the highest degree desirable, and that for dealing with the problem in 
its widest aspects international action was urgently necessary. 


The Conference also considered what action should be taken by the nations of 
the Commonwealth to help toward raising prices. In this connection the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made the following statement on behalf of the United 
Kingdom :— 

“His Majesty’s Government desire to see wholesale sterling prices rise. 

The best condition for this would be a rise in gold prices and the absence of a 

rise in gold prices inevitably imposes limitations on what can be done for 

sterling. A rise in prices cannot be effected by monetary action alone, since 
various other factors which have combined to bring about the present depression 
must also be modified or removed before a remedy is assured. His Majesty’s 

Government nevertheless recognize that an ample sapply of short-term money 

at low rates may have a valuable influence, and they are confident that the 

efforts which have successfully brought about the present favourable monetary 
conditions can and will, unless unforeseen difficulties arise, be continued.” 


The Conference in welcoming this statement recommended that the other 
countries of the Commonwealth should act in conformity with the line of policy as 
set out in it. 

The Conference, further, recognized the great importance to traders of stability 
of exchange rates over as wide an area as possible. The complete solution of this 
problem was, however, dependent on the restoration of conditions for the satisfactory 
working of an international standard. In the meanwhile, and pending such a 
solution, the Conference considered the possibility of achieving valuable results in 
two directions—first by creating an area of stability among countries regulating 
their currencies in relation to sterling; and secondly, by avoiding wide day-to-day 
fluctuations between sterling and gold. 


As regards the latter, the Conference noted with satisfaction that the United 
Kingdom had already established machinery aimed at preventing wide fluctuations 
in the gold value of sterling caused by speculative movements. As to the former, 
the Conference recognized the value of the countries within the Commonwealth 
whose currencies were linked to sterling maintaining stability between their exchange 
rates and looked to a rise in the general level of wholesale prices as the most desirable 
means for facilitating this result. 


The Conference recognized that the ultimate atm of monetary policy should 
be the restoration of a satisfactory international monetary standard. Such a 
standard should so function as not merely to maintain stable exchange rates between 
all countries, but also to ensure the smooth and efficient working of the machinery 
of international trade and finance. 

This postulated international agreement among the great trading nations of 
the world, and while certain of the States represented held very definite views on the 
question of the most desirable standard, the Conference refrained from making any 
recommendations on the subject in view of the fact that the question was shortly 
to be discussed at an international conference. It was agreed, however, that there 
were several conditions precedent to the re-establishment of any international 
monetary standard. The most important among them was a rise in the general 
level of commodity prices in the various countries to a height more in keeping with 
the level of costs, including the burden of debt and other fixed and semi-fixed charges; 
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and an adjustment of the factors political, economic, financial and monetary, which 
caused the breakdown of the gold standard in many countries, and which, if not 
adjusted, would inevitably lead to another breakdown of whatever international 
standard might be adopted. 


Resolutions and Statements Regarding Methods of Economic Co-operation.—The 
Committee considering the question of methods of economic co-operation set up 
sub-committees on Industrial Standardization, Grading and Standards of Agri- 
cultural Products, Industrial Co-operation, Films and Radio, and on the Existing 
Machinery for Economic Co-operation. The resolutions accepted by the Con- 
ference on these subjects were based on the reports of the above sub-committees. 


1. Resolutions Concerning Industrial Standardization—The — Conference 
recommended the observation of certain enumerated principles with a view to 
assisting the co-ordination of national standardization. In respect of steel, timber, 
industrial chemical products and replaceable parts of agricultural implements and 
machinery, it was recommended that immediate steps should be taken by the central 
standardizing bodies in those parts of the Commonwealth affected to secure a 
greater degree of uniformity in standard specifications and trade practices. 


In order to maintain closer liaison in standardizing matters, the Conference 
recommended that the central standardizing bodies in the different parts of the 
Commonwealth should be authorized to call together, periodically or otherwise, 
representatives in their respective countries of the corresponding bodies, or persons 
otherwise designated for the purpose. 


2. Grading and Standards of Agricultural Products——The Conference recom- 
mended various measures designed to further the adoption of improved grading and 
standardization. It was felt that the British Commonwealth of Nations should 
work towards the adoption of uniform standards for those agricultural products 
which experience had shown most readily lend themselves to standardization. In 
order to facilitate the unification of Commonwealth grade-standards arrangements 
should be made for the exchange of memoranda describing in detail the grade-stand- 
ards in existence in the different countries concerned. 


8. Resolutions Concerning Industrial Co-operation—The Conference felt that 
the object of co-operation in this field was not to arrest change, but wisely to direct 
and facilitate its course. The object of any policy of industrial co-operation within 
the Commonwealth should be to secure the best division of industrial activities 
among the several parts of the Commonwealth and the ordered economic develop- 
ment of each part, with a view to insuring the maximum efficiency and economy of 
production and distribution. 

The precise nature and extent of the co-operation to be achieved in any particular 
industry must largely depend upon effective consultation between those engaged or 
proposing to engage, in that industry in any two or more parts of the Common- 
wealt 


The Conference therefore recommended to the various industries in which 
conditions were suitable for the purpose, the desirability of making arrangements 
for such consultation at the earliest possible date; but it recorded its belief that 
such consultation, to be fully effective, should be conducted between responsible 
persons or bodies adequately representative of the industry in each part of the 
Commonwealth concerned. 


The Conference further recommended that the Governments concerned should 
facilitate and assist such consultations by all available means. 


4. Resolutions Concerning Films and Radio.—The Report of the Sub-Committee 
on this subject, which was commended to the consideration of Governments, empha- 
sized the need for the continued development of radio and film facilities throughout 
the Commonwealth, and the connection of these forms of instruction and entertain- 
ment not only with the commercial development but with the cultural development 
and the general outlook of the peoples of the Commonwealth. Gratification was 
expressed at the substantial progress made in the exhibition of Commonwealth 
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films not only in respect to quantity but in respect to quality. In some parts of 
the Commonwealth this was ascribed to the quota system which required that 
a stipulated proportion of such films be exhibited. It was recommended that close 
contact should be maintained between Commonwealth producers and the censor- 
ship authorities in the different countries, in order that the former might know the 
conditions of censorship obtaining in each part. 


In respect to radio, closer liaison between the responsible bodies controlling 
radio in all parts of the Commonwealth was urged. It was felt that this would 
assist towards the ideal of ensuring accessibility to the whole Commonwealth of 
all material and programs of general interest. 


5. Resolutions Concerning Existing Machinery for Economic Co-operation.—The 
Conference, having discussed the question of Economic Consultation and Co- 
operation within the Commonwealth, and having considered a report prepared 
for it on the constitution and functions of existing agencies, recommended that a 
Committee should be appointed forthwith, consisting of not more than two repre- 
sentatives of each of the participating Governments, to consider the means of 
facilitating economic consultation and co-operation between the several Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth, including a survey of the functions, organization and 
financial bases of the agencies specified in the annex report, and an examination 
of what alterations or modifications, if any, in the existing machinery for such co- 
operation within the Commonwealth were desirable. 


The Conference further recommended that the Committee should report to 
the several Governments represented thereon not later than May 31, 1938, with 
a view to the consideration of their report by the several Governments not later 
than September, 1933. | 


The Committee referred to above met in London in February, 1933, and has 
submitted its Report to the various Governments. 

Resolutions and Statements Regarding the Promotion of Trade within the 
Commonwealth—1. Empire Content.—No definite understanding could be reached 
in the time allotted as to percentage of Empire content necessary to secure prefer- 
ential tariff treatment, but the Conference drew the attention of the several Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth to the importance of this subject, and recommended 
that it should be investigated, bearing in mind the following principles: 

(i) That though it must rest with each Government to decide what standard it 
will require, a greater degree of uniformity throughout the Commonwealth was 
desirable; 

(ii) The standard required should not be such as to defeat or frustrate the inten- 
tion of the preferential rate of duty conceded to any class of goods. 

2. Export Bounties and Anti-Dumping Duties.—The Conference recognized 
that export bounties and exchange depreciation adversely affected the value of 
tariff preferences within the Commonwealth, and expressed the hope that with a 
rise in the level of commodity prices and with stabilized exchanges such bounties 
and the special duties which had been adopted as a means of adjusting the situation 
so created might be withdrawn. 


Section 4.—Principal Events of the Year. 
Rubsection. 1.—The Economic and Financial Year. 


The situation in respect of international trade and finance showed steady 
deterioration throughout 1932, largely as the result of the general lack of confi- 
dence, the scramble for gold, the increases of tariffs to prohibitive levels, the estab- 
lishment of quotas and the restrictions imposed by many countries on foreign 
exchange. In this stress of circumstances, most countries tried by every means in 
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their power to hold the gold in their possession, with the result of further immobil- 
izing the existing gold supply and giving to gold a scarcity value which was very 
acceptable to the gold producers as tending to encourage production, but was much 
less satisfactory to the commercial world in general. Thus we find that the aggre- 
gate gold value of the recorded international trade of the world, which in 1929 had 
been in the neighbourhood of $5 billions per month, was reduced in the last quarter 
of 1932 to about $2 billions per month. Under these conditions, the exports of 
debtor countries were quite inadequate to meet the interest due on their obligations 
and the result in many cases was defaults occasioning a further decline of confidence 
in the ability of countries other than one’s own to meet their engagements. 


While the depression brought the value of world trade in 1932 down to about 
39 p.c. of the value of 1929, yet this was largely the result of the scarcity of gold, 
the quantity of world trade in 1932 being estimated by the League of Nations at 73-5 
p.c. of what it was in 1929 as compared with 84-5 p.c. in 1931 and 93 p.c. in 1930. 
This disproportion between gold values and physical quantities has been mainly 
responsible for the abandonment of the gold standard by most of the countries of 
the world, including in recent months the United States. While it is recognized 
that gold is by far the most suitable commodity for use in settling international 
balances, it is felt that there is nothing ‘particularly sacrosanct providing that the 
weight of the gold dollar or the gold sovereign shall remain for all time to come 
what they were before the War or between 1925 and 1930. The restoration of the 
gold standard on a modified and equitable basis is one of the objects of the World 
Economic Conference sitting at London in June, 1933. 


For Canada, indeed, and for the other newer countries of the British Empire, 
the prospects appeared more favourable than for their competitors outside the — 
Empire. The Empire includes the United Kingdom, the largest importer in the 
world, which, as the result of the Agreements entered into at the Imperial Economic 
Conference described in the preceding section, admits the great bulk of Empire 
products free of duty while imposing customs duties upon the products of foreign 
countries. The Imperial Conference Agreements gave to Canada an assured market 
in the greatest importing country in the world and thus tended to promote recovery 
from the depression. 


Agriculture.—Although the farm production of 1932 was notably larger than 
in the previous year, the continued fall in prices much more than offset thisadvantage 
and the total value of production declined further. Since prices of farm products 
continued to fall slightly faster than the prices of goods necessary to the farmer, the 
purchasing power of the farmer again declined slightly. The gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada in 1932 is estimated at $711,898,000 compared with $814,930,000 
in the previous year. The net revenue declined from $538,192,000 in 1931 to 
$428,829,000 in 1932. Acreages under crop increased slightly and there was more 
uniformity of crop production throughout the country than has been apparent for 
some years. The western provinces harvested an average wheat crop, which was 
a large factor in maintaining their farm income, despite lower prices. The average 
price received by growers for their wheat was 7 to 8 cents lower than for the 1931 
crop. 

The movement of wheat into world trade has been very slow and there will 
evidently be a considerable increase in year-end stocks. The more favourable 
exchange and freight situation has encouraged a better trade in live stock and 
meats with the United Kingdom. Encouragement is also to be derived from the 
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improvement of prices since the late months of 1932. The wholesale all-commodity 
index on a 1926 base rose from 64-0 in December 1932 to 66-9 in May 1933, while 
the index of farm products rose from 42-7 to 51-2 in the same period, thus giving 

>one more instance where farm prices rise first and most rapidly as the country 
moves out of depression. 


Forest Products.—The production of the products of the forest, both in the 
form of lumber and of pulp and paper, has been greatly curtailed during the current ° 
depression. ‘The cut of lumber, which in 1930 amounted to 3,989,421 M ft. b.m., 
declined to 2,497,553 M ft. b.m. in 1931. While figures are not yet compiled for 
1932, an indication of a further serious decline in the latest year is given by the 
reported quantities of timber scaled in British Columbia, which were 2,332 million 
bd. ft. in 1930 and declined to 1,710 million bd. ft. in 1931 and to 1,442 in 1932. 

Pulp and paper production in Canada expanded greatly in the post-war period due 
to the immense resources of spruce forests and readily available water powers. The 
productive capacity of Canadian newsprint mills increased from 2,630 tons per day 
in 1920 to 12,630 tons per day in 1930. Newsprint production was 2,497,952 tons in 
1930 and 2,227,052 in 1931, while a preliminary estimate for 1932 indicates a further 
decline to 1,907,566 tons. ‘The decrease in building operations and the decline in 
newspaper and other forms of advertising, as a result of the depression, have cur- 
tailed the demand for the products of these industries. Furthermore, a large pro- 

‘portion of the annual Canadian production of these forest products is normally 

-exported, so that the industries have been affected by the serious decline in world 
trade and in world prices. A disturbing factor in the world markets for agricultural 
and forest products in recent years has been the great increase in the quantities of 
these commodities exported by Russia. This re-appearance of Russia asa large 
exporter in direct competition with Canada has seriously reduced both the quantities 

_exported and the prices received by Canadian exporters of these goods, and has been 
an important element in causing the present curtailment of production in Canada. 


Mineral Production.—Canada’s mining industry is in excellent condition to 
take advantage of any rise in the price of metals. During no time in recorded 
history have the prices of copper, lead and zinc and silver been so low as in the past 
year and at no time in Canadian history has Canada been better able to produce 
these metals; large metallurgical plants with the latest equipment were about 
-completed when the decline in prices began. ‘That they have been able to operate 
successfully is due in large part to efficient management and to successful low-cost 
metallurgical treatment. Continuous development work has maintained the ore 
reserves and operating companies are in a position to enlarge their outputs at the 
first indication of improvement in demand. In 1932 there was a decrease in quantity 
and a larger decrease in value in all metals except gold and in nearly all non-metallic 
minerals. The drop in prices of all other metals has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in the price of gold. ‘The exchange situation has also assisted the 
gold mines and they have been able since September, 1931, to sell the product under 
extremely favourable conditions. In 1929, Canada’s total mineral production 
was $310,850,246; in 1931 it had declined to $228,029,018 and in 1932 to $182,- 
320,150, a drop of 41 p.c. from 1929. On the other hand, gold production rose from 
a total of $39,861,663 in 1929 to $63,061,103 in 1932, an increase of 57 p.c., and the 
‘impetus gained by its increase in value, enhanced by the premium, has led to the 
-.development of new properties and the discovery of new reserves in old mines. All 
these factors indicate a larger production of gold during the next few years. 
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The level of employment in the mines was lower than in 1931, but the reduction 
in personnel was not so pronounced as in some other industrial groups. The employ- 
ment index in mining, based on the 1926 average as 100, stood at 99-2, compared 
with 107-7 in the preceding year, while the number of persons on the pay rolls of 
the co-operating mine operators averaged 44,800 in 1932. Employment in the 
extraction of metallic ores was maintained in good volume, although activity was 
rather less than in 1931; coal mining showed a moderate falling-off from the level 
of the preceding year, while other non-metallic mineral mines were adversely 
affected by the general dullness in construction. 


Hydro-Electric Power.—Although no new water-power development of any 
size was started during 1932, projects under way at the beginning of the year and 
completed during the year increased the total installed capacity to 7,045,260 horse- 
power, or by 378,923 horse-power. More than half of the total has been developed 
during the past nine years and almost two-thirds of it since the end of 1918. Work 
is well under way on three large projects totalling 700,000 horse-power, the major 
part of which should be completed in 1933. The output of both water and fuel 
electric power plants in Canada during 1932 amounted to 16,007,119,000 kilowatt 
hours. This was a decrease from the 1931 output of 323,748,000 kilowatt hours, 
but the decline of 567,135,000 kilowatt hours in exports to the United States more 
than accounted for this decrease, indicating an increased consumption in Canada. 
Canada was second only to the United States in the production of electric energy 
by central electric stations. In Canada 98 p.c. of the output was produced by 
water power, whereas the ratio in the United States was 40 p.c. 


Manufactures.—In spite of the general curtailment in manufacturing since | 
1929, certain groups of industries have maintained a fairly high level of activity. 
This is particularly the case with the food and clothing industries. ‘Thus the index 
of employment (1926=100) in manufactures of edible plant products was 110-9 for 
1929 and 94-6 for 1932, of edible animal products, 113-8 in 1929 and 101-5 in 
1932, and of textile products, 107-2 in 1929 and 97-0 in 1932. This is more or 
less to be expected since industries providing many of the necessaries of life are 
included in these groups. Moreover, these same groups did not expand in production 
during the period from 1923 to 1929 (see pp. 409-410 of this volume) to anything like 
the same extent that groups producing luxuries and equipment did. On the other 
hand, nearly all branches of the iron and steel industry have been severely affected 
by the depression. In the primary section of the industry, the production of pig 
iron, which reached a high record at 1,080,000 long tons in 1929, dropped to 420,038 
tons in 1931 and to 144,130 tons in 1932, while the production of steel, which reached 
a total of 1,378,000 long tons in 1929, was 672,109 tons in 1931 and 342,788 tons 
in 1932. In appraising this curtailment, it should be remembered that in 1929 
the industry was more actively employed than in any other peace-time year. 
Since that time the contraction of operations in the construction industry, the 
drastically reduced expenditures on improvement and equipment forced upon the 
railways by falling revenues, and the greatly reduced demand for industrial equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery and motor vehicles, have all had a depressing effect 
upon the volume of operations in the primary iron and steel industry. As indicated, 
this has been partially due to a falling-off in the activity of the secondary iron and 
steel industries. The index of employment (1926=100) in the agricultural imple- 
ment industry dropped from an average of 115-6 for 1929 to 37-2 for 1931 and 26-0 
for 1932, as a direct result of the reduced purchasing power of the agricultural 
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population. The production of motor vehicles in Canada reached a high record 
in 1929 with a total of 262,625 cars and trucks, but declined to 82,621 in 1931 and 
60,816 in 1932, a smaller total than in any year during the period of observation 
commencing in 1917. This has been the result not only of reduced purchases of 
cars in the domestic market due to the hard times, but to a large falling-off in exports, 
which amounted to 102,382 in the calendar year 1929 and only 13,022 in 1932. 


Construction.—The decline in construction which was in evidence during 
1931 was still more pronounced during 1932. The value of construction contracts 
awarded during the year was $132,872,000 compared with $315,482,000 in 1931 and 
$456,999,600 in 1930, a decline of 57-9 p.c. from the 1931 total and 70-9 p.c. from 
that of 1930. The total was the lowest since 1918. The smallest declines as 
compared with 1931 occurred in the contracts awarded for public garages, office 
buildings and warehouses, while residential building showed the greatest falling-off 
in this comparison. The building permits issued by 61 cities declined from $166,- 
379,325 in 1930 to $112,222,845 in 1931 and $42,319,397 in 1932, or by 74-6 p.c. 
in the two years. 


External Trade.—The external trade of Canada has been affected during 
the past three years, so far as exports are concerned, by the smaller crops from 
1929 to 1931 and the much lower prices obtained for them, as well as by the general 
trade depression throughout the world. The decline in imports in 1932-33 has 
been greater than that of exports, the normal position for Canada in a time like the 
present, when, with heavy interest. payments to make abroad, there is no large 
inflow of foreign capital taking place. Exports during the fiscal year 1933 were 
$480,713,797 compared with $587,565,517 in 1932 and $1,388,896,075 in 1929, the 
record year since the War. Imports in the fiscal year 1933 amounted to $406,271,329, 
compared with $578,503,904 in 1932 and $1,265,679,091 in 1929, which was the 
peak year for imports. 


Railway Transportation.—The passenger traffic of railways in Canada has 
shown a more or less steady decline during the past decade, but the decline has 
been greatly accelerated during the past three years and for 1932 it was less than 
half of the 1929 traffic. Freight traffic has also suffered and would have been con- 
siderably less but for the fairly steady flow of grain from the western provinces 
which was affected less than any other class of freight by the world-wide stagnation. 
Compared with 1929 traffic the tonnage of agricultural products was reduced by 
3-1 million tons, or 14-3 p.c.; animal products was reduced by 0-8 million tons, 
or 27-2 p.c.; mine products by 22-9 million tons, or 54-0 p.c.; forest products by 
9-6 million tons, or 63-4 p.c. and manufactures and miscellaneous freight by 17-7 
million tons, or 55-2 p.c. Although the rates on grain are very low, the long haul 
brings the average revenue per ton up to around $3.40 as against $3.50 for 
all freight. Gross revenues of the railways, however, were greatly depleted and 
for 1932 the principal railways showed a decrease of $64,000,000, or 18 p.c., com- 
pared with 1931 revenues. Although drastic reductions were made in operating 
expenses by cutting wages and otherwise, certain maintenance and other expenses 
had to be maintained irrespective of traffic and net operating revenues were down 
by $843,000. Car loadings for the first 23 weeks in 1933 were below 1932 loadings 
by 171,358 cars, or 17-9 p.c., but were improving during May and June, the decrease 
at the middle of April being 20-2 p.c.; with a large stock of grain in the western 
country elevators (97 million bushels on June 9) to be moved to make room for 
the new crop and indications of improvement in other classes of freight, car loadings 
should pass the 1932 records before the end of the year. 
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Canal Traffic.—Canal traffic, unlike most of the indexes, showed an increase 
in 1932, largely owing to the stimulus given by the opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal. Total freight carried in 1932 was 17,960,650 tons, as compared with 16,189,- 
074 and 14,803,334 tons in 1931 and 1930 respectively. The increases were mainly 
in the traffic on the Welland and the St. Lawrence canals, and appear to be not 
unconnected with the decline in railway freight traffic. 


Currency and Banking.—The impact of the depression in Canada was much 
less severe in the purely financial sphere than in the economic, the soundness of t he 
Canadian banking structure being undoubtedly one of the most important indi- 
vidual factors in saving the Dominion from the worst consequences of the depres- 
sion. The maintenance of confidence in the solvency of the banks is indicated by 
the fact that the total of notice deposits was larger at the end of December, 1932, 
than a year earlier, a total of $1,377,520,000 compared with $1,360,042,000 at the 
end of 1931. The downward trend of current loans during 1932 forms a sharp 
contrast with the relative stability of notice deposits. Current loans amounted to 
$964,024,000 at the end of 1932 compared with $1,082,097,000 at the end of 1931. 
The surplus of notice deposits over current loans at the close of 1932 was conse- 
quently $413,496,000 compared with $277,945,000 at the end of 1931. This surplus 
increased to $486,519,000 ($1,399,542,000 —$913,023,000) at April 30, 1933. Owing 
to the diminished demand for credit caused by the low level of business operations 
and the deflation of wholesale prices, the banks have added to their holdings of 
bonds and high grade securities until the amount at the end of April, 1933, was 
greater than at any other time in the history of Canadian banking, viz., $805,- 
893,000. The extensive purchase of government bonds by the banks during the © 
current period has been one of the most constructive factors toward counteracting 
the influence of the depression. ‘The absence of hoarding of currency shows the 
confidence of the people of Canada in their currency and banking system. During 
1932 the total notes in the hands of the public varied only between $139,500,000 in 
November and $154,900,000 in June. The latest available figure is $153,150,000 
in April, 1938. 


Interest Rates.—As the interest rate on current and call loans in Canada is 
fairly well stabilized, the trend of interest rates may be determined by the prices of 
high-grade bonds and those of the Ontario Government have been used as repre- 
sentative, its bonds having been subject to the Dominion’s war income tax through- 
out. The yield on Ontario Government bonds reached a high point at 5-00 p.c. in 
May and September, 1929, and declined to 4-50 p.c. in December, 1930. There 
was a further decline to 4-40 p.c. by September, 1931, after which the rate rose 
steeply to 5-20 p.c. in December, 1931, and 5-74 p.c. in January, 1932. A declining 
trend was in evidence again in 1932, the rate in the final month being 4-92 p.c., 
falling still farther to 4-70 p.c. in May 19383. 


Prices.—The general trend of prices during 1932 was downward, though the 
decline was not so steep as in 1931. The index number of wholesale prices, on the 
base of 1926 equals 100, fell from 70-4 in December, 1931, to 64-0 in December, 1932. 
A reversal of trend was apparent in the early months of 1933, the index number 
rising from 63-4 in February to 67-6 in June; this rise is generally considered to 
indicate the arrival of better times. 
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Subsection 2.—Other Principal Events of the Year. 


Provincial General Election.—The Eighteenth Legislature of the Province 
of Manitoba was dissolved on May 7, 1932, and a general election took place on 
June 16, 1932, resulting in the retention of the Bracken Government in power. The 
voting in the city of Winnipeg was conducted by the method of proportional repre- 
sentation. 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty.—A Treaty providing for the con- 
struction of a deep waterway not less than 27 feet in depth for navigation from the 
interior of the continent of North America through the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence river to the sea, with the development of the water power incidental 
thereto, was signed in Washington by the Canadian Minister in Washington and 
the Secretary of State of the United States on July 18, 1932. This Treaty had not 
been ratified by the United States Senate up to the end of June, 1933. 


Official Opening of the Welland Ship Canal.—The new Welland Ship 
Canal was officially opened by the Governor General of Canada on Aug. 6, 1932, 
during the Imperial Economic Conference. The Heads of the various Delegations 
to the Conference joined in congratulating Canada on this great engineering achieve- 
ment. 

_ The general dimensions of the new canal are as follows: length, lake to lake, 25 
miles; width at water line, 310 feet; width at bottom, 200 feet; depth of canal, 25 
feet; depth at lock sills, 30 feet; number of lift locks, 7; usable length of locks, 820 
feet; usable width, 79 feet; lift of each lock, 46-5 feet; total lift, 325-5 feet. 

As the result of the construction of the canal, the largest vessels on the upper 
lakes are now able to go down into lake Ontario and down the St. Lawrence river as 
far as Prescott where a large elevator has been constructed to handle grain on its 
way to the sea. 


Subsection 3.—Obituary. 


1932.—(See also pp. 1003-1004 of the 1932 Year Book.) June 3, Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Montgomerie, C.B.E., Halifax, N.S., former M.L.A. for Halifax. June 6, Hon. 
Henry Miles, Montreal, P.Q., former member Legislative Council for Victoria. 
June 7, Thomas McMillan, Stratford, Ont., M.P. for South Huron. June 13, 
Frederick W. Babington, Ottawa, Ont., B.Se., F.C.LC., F.C.S., former Chief 
Analyst, Department of Customs. July 1, Arthur Gilbert, former M.P. for Drum- 
mond-Arthabaska, Que. July 38, Chas. T. Thornton, Otono, Ont., former M.P. 
for Durham. July 6, C. Noel Wilde, Mexico City, Mexico, Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner to Mexico. July 10, Hon. H. A. McKeown, Westfield, N.B., late Chair- 
man of the Board of Railway Commissioners and former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of N.B. July 11, Michael Manson, M.L.A. for Mackenzie, 
B.C. July 19, Hon. Vernor W. Smith, Edmonton, Alta., Minister of Railways 
and Telephones in the Government of Alberta; Col. Allison H. Borden, Grand 
Pré, N.S., Commander of the Nova Scotia Highland Brigade during the 
Great War. July 27, Russell T. Ferrier, M.A., Ottawa, Ont., Superintendent of 
Indian Education, Department of Indian Affairs. Aug. 1, Hon. John Fosbery 
Orde, K.C., Toronto, Ont., Justice of the Court of Appeal in the Supreme Court of 
Ontario; Hon. W. B. Willoughby, Moose Jaw, Sask., Senator for Moose Jaw. 
Aug. 7, Hon. Napoleon Antoine Belcourt, K.C., LL.M., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., 
Senator for Ottawa. Aug. 23, Dr. David Warnock, former M.P. for Macleod, Alta. 
Sept. 7, Col. W. R. Smyth, O.B.E., Rydal Bank, Ont., former M.P. for East Algoma. 
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Sept. 18, Hon. Frank Egerton Hodgins, B.C.L., Toronto, Ont., Justice of the 
First Appellate Court and Judge of the Admiralty Court. Sept. 23, Hugh Bolton 
Morphy, K.C., Listowel, Ont., former M.P. for North Perth. Sept. 26, Philip 
Thomas Ahern, Ottawa, Ont., Private Secretary to the Solicitor-General; Louis 
Euclide Cété, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Engineer of the Department of Marine; Sir 
Percy Girouard, Montreal, P.Q., former Director-General of Munitions supply for 
the British forces. Oct. 10, Charles E. Hanna, Belleville, Ont., former M.P. for 
South Hastings. Oct. 20, Dr. Edward Archibald Robertson, Montreal, P.Q., Head 
Examiner of the Board of Pension Commissioners. Oct. 21, Hon. Mr. Justice James 
Gordon Forbes, Toronto, Ont., Member of the New Brunswick Bench. Oct. 24, 
Francis Joseph Plant, Ottawa, Ont., Chief of the Labour Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Labour. Nov. 7, Dr. Dugald Stewart, Bridgewater, N.S., former 
M.P. for Lunenburg. Nov. 8, Frank H. Phippen, K.C., Toronto, Ont., former 
Justice of the Appeal Court of Manitoba. Nov. 10, James John Edmund Guérin, 
M.D., Montreal, P.Q., ex-M.P. for St. Ann; Hon. Andrew Haydon, Ottawa, Ont., 
Senator for Lanark. Nov. 11, Hon. William Patterson, Montreal, P.Q., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Quebec. Nov. 15, R. A. Tison, Montreal, P.Q., Deputy 
Registrar of the Bankruptcy Court and Deputy Prothonotary of the Superior Court 
of Quebec and former Editor-in-Chief of the Canada Gazette. Nov. 18, Hon. 
Narcisse Perodeau, Montreal, P.Q., former Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Quebec. Dec. 14, Hon. James Hamilton Ross, Moose Jaw, Sask., Senator for 
Moose Jaw. Dec. 27, Hon. Irving R. Todd, Milltown, N.B., Senator for Charlotte; 
W. H. Blow, M.D., C.M., Vancouver, B.C., former M.L.A. for South Calgary, Alta. 
1933.—Jan. 1, Hon. D. Inglis Grant, Toronto, Ont., Justice of the Court of Appeal 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Jan. 11, Hon. J. W. Daniel, Saint John, N.B., 
Senator for Saint John. Jan. 14, Maximilian D. Cormier, Edmundston, N.B., M.P. © 
for Restigouche-Madawaska. Jan. 17, Hon. W. E. Perdue, Winnipeg, Man., 
former Chief Justice of the Manitoba Court of Appeal. Jan. 23, Hon. Jacques 
Bureau, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., Senator for La Salle. Feb. 4, Joseph Savoie, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., M.L.A. for Nicolet. Feb. 7, ©. E. Therrien, Montreal, P.Q., Sheriff of 
Sherbrooke and former M.L.A. Mar. 2, Rt. Hon. Francis Alexander Anglin, K.C., 
LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., retired Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada. Mar. 
14, Sir Henry W. Thornton, K.B.E., New York, U.S.A., former President of the 
Canadian National Railways. Mar. 29, Joseph Girouard, Montreal, P.Q., former 
M.P. for Two Mountains. Mar. 31, Hon. Thomas Fortin, Sainte Rose, Que., 
retired Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec and former M.P. for Laval; William 
M. German, Welland, Ont., former M.P. for Welland; Hon. Frank Oliver, Ottawa, 
Ont., former Minister of the Interior and Railway Commissioner. April 14, Sir 
Daniel McMillan, K.C.M.G., LL.D., C.B.E., M.D., Winnipeg, Man., former 
Lt.-Gov. of Manitoba. April 15, Col. Lorne Drum, Assistant Director of Medical 
Services, C.E.F. April 16, Hon. Achille Bergevin, Montreal, P.Q., former member 
of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly of Quebec. April 18, Judge 
W. W. Wells, Ottawa, Ont., former Judge of the County Court of Westmorland and 
Kent, N.B. April 23, Kenneth A. Blatchford, Edmonton, Alta., former 
M.P. for East Edmonton. April 26, William H. Walker, C.M.G., I.S.0., B.A., 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, Department of External Affairs. May 2, 
Michael J. Walsh, Montreal, P.Q., former M.L.A. for St. Ann. May 3, Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Smith, Vancouver, B.C., former M.L.A. for Vancouver and Minister 
without Portfolio in the Oliver Cabinet; W. J. O’Hearn, K.C., Halifax, N.S., 
Judge of the County Court of Halifax and former Attorney-General of Nova Scotia. 
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May 11, Daniel Strath, Sceptre, Sask., M.L.A. for Happyland. May 14, Richard 
D. Ponton, Belleville, Ont., Judge of the County Court of Victoria and Haliburton; 
D. W. Warner, Edmonton, Alta., former M.P. for Strathcona. May 25, 
Samuel W. Huston, North Battleford, Sask., M.L.A. for Battleford. May 28, 
Hon. Helma H. Bryn, Montreal, P.Q., Consul General for Norway. May 30, 
Thos. M. Cayley, Norwich, Ont., M.P. for Oxford South; Dr. A. F. Rykert, 
Dundas, Ont., former M.L.A. for North Wentworth. June 4, W. J. McCart, 
Toronto, Ont., former M.L.A. for Stormont. June 6, Major-Gen. the Hon. Justice 
W. A. Logie, C.B., V.D., Toronto, Ont., of the High Court Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario; Thos. S. Davidson, Paris, Ont., former M.L.A. for North Brant. 
June 12, Joseph Octave Réaume, M.D., former Minister of Public Works for Ontario. 
June 13, Archie Esplen, Dauphin, Man., former M.L.A. for Dauphin. June 19, 
Hume Cronyn, K.C., London, Ont., former M.P. for London. June 20, Hon. 
Philippe J. Paradis, Quebec, Que., Senator for Shawinigan. June 22, Matthew J. 
Butler, Sydney, N.S., former Deputy Minister of Railways and Canals. June 24, 
David W. Bole, Winnipeg, Man., former M.P. for Winnipeg. July 2, Alexander 
Rogers, Hopewell Hill, N.B., former M.P. for Albert. 


Section 5.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc. 


Nors.—This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1007-1011 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Lieutenant-Governors, 1932.—Oct. 25, Colonel Herbert Alexander Bruce, 
R.A.M.C., M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Toronto, Ont.; to be, from Nov. 1, 1932, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


Senators, 1932.—Oct. 6, Albert Joseph Brown, K.C., Montreal, P.Q. Joseph 
Hormisdas Rainville, B.A., LL.B., St. Lambert, P.Q. 


New Members of the House of Commons, Seventeenth Parliament, 
1932.—June 27, Joseph Jean, K.C., elected for Maisonneuve (Island of Montreal) 
Que.; Hon. George Burpee Jones, elected for Royal, N.B. Oct. 3, William H. Golding, 
elected for Huron South, Ont. 


Official Appointments, 1932.—July 26, Samuel J. Hungerford, Esq., Mont- 
real, P.Q., Vice-President of the Canadian National Railway Company; to be a 
Director of the Canadian National Railway Company. Aug. 23, Dr. J. G. Fitz- 
gerald, Director, School of Hygiene and Connaught Laboratories, Toronto, Ont.; to 
be re-appointed a member of the Dominion Council of Health, to date from 
Sept. 1, 1932. Sept. 14, William J. Reilly, Esq., Toronto, Ont., Registrar in Bank- 
ruptcy at the Supreme Court of Ontario; to be Superintendent of Bankruptcy for 
the Dominion of Canada. Oct. 5, The Rt. Hon. Sir George H. Perley; to be Acting 
Secretary of State, during the absence of the Secretary of State of Canada. Hector 
Willoughby Charlesworth, Esq., Toronto, Journalist; Thomas Maher, Esq., Quebec, 
Engineer; and Lt.-Col. William Arthur Steel, M.C., Ottawa; to be members of the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, the said Hector Willoughby Charles- 
worth to be Chief Commissioner and Chairman and Thomas Maher to be Vice- 
Chairman. Oct. 6, Alphonse Raymond, Esq., Montreal; to be a member of the 
Board of Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, vice Joseph H. Rainville, resigned. 
Oct. 8, George Samuel Horace Barton, D.Sc.A., Dean of Macdonald College, Ste. 
Anne, P.Q.; to be Deputy Minister of Agriculture. Oct. 13, Harold Wigmore 
McGill, M.C., M.D., Calgary, Alta.; to be Deputy Superintendent-General of 
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Indian Affairs. Oct. 24, William Clifford Clark, Esq., M.A., Kingston, Ont.; 
to be Deputy Minister of Finance and Receiver-General. Oct. 25, Frank McKenna, 
Esq., Montreal, P.Q.; to be a member of the Dominion Council of Health, effective 
from Sept. 1, 19382. Nov. 2, Lt.-Col. Léo Richer LaFléche, D.S8.0., A.D.C., 
to be Deputy Minister of National Defence. Nov. 7, The Hon. Robert Smith, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada; to be a Deputy of His Excellency 
the Governor General. Nov. 24, Andrew William Argue, M.A., M.D., Grenfell, 
Sask.; Campbell Laidlaw, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.C., Ottawa, Ont.; and Frank B. 
Patterson, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Edin.), Vancouver, B.C.; to be Members of the Medical 

Council of Canada for four years from Nov. 26, 1932. 1933.—Jan. 17, Hon. 
Edouard F. Surveyer, Judge of the Superior Court, Montreal; to be a member 
of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, vice Mr. Maréchal Nantel, 
resigned. Feb. 6, The Hon. Geo. Herbert Sedgewick, a Justice of the High Court 
of Justice of Ontario, Toronto, Ont.; Milton Neil Campbell, Esq., M.P., Pelly, 
Sask.; Charles Hébert, Esq., B.A., Montreal, P.Q., wholesale grocer; to be 
members of the Tariff Board, Mr. Justice Sedgewick to be Chairman and. 
Mr. Milton Neil Campbell, Vice-Chairman. Feb. 11, The Hon. Martin 
Burrell, of the City of Ottawa, and Felix Desrochers, Esq., K.C., of 
the City of Montreal; by joint commission to be Librarians of Parliament, the 
Honourable Martin Burrell to be Parliamentary Librarian and Felix Desrochers 

to be the General Librarian. Feb. 25, Elmer Bigelow Hosmer, Esq., Montreal, 

Que.; to be a member of the Board of Trustees of the National Gallery of Canada, 

vice Newton MacTavish, Esq., resigned. April 3, Charles Heber Bland, B.A., 

Ottawa, Ont.; to be a member of the Civil Service Commission of Canada from 

April 1, vice Newton MacTavish, Esq., retired. April 15, The Hon. John 
Alexander Mathieson, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island; 
to be administrator of the Government of the said Province during the absence 
of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor from April 15. April 26, The Hon. 
Horace Harvey, Edmonton, Chief Justice of Alberta; to be administrator of the 
Government of the Province of Alberta from May 1 during the absence of the Hon. 
the Lieutenant-Governor. May 1, Dr. G. 8. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa, Dr. 
A. L. Clark, Dean, Faculty of Applied Science, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, Dr. A. Frigon, Dean, Ecole Polytechnique, University of Montreal, and 
Dr. Julian C. Smith, Shawinigan Water and Power Company, Montreal, P.Q.; 

to be members of the National Research Council for a period of three years expiring 
Mar. 31, 1986. May 31, Mrs. Helen Hooper, 13 Pine Street, Saint John, 
N.B.; to be a member of the Dominion Council of Health. June 9, Madame 
Marie Gérin-Lajoie, 30 Elmwood Ave., Outremont, Quebec; to be a Member of 

the Dominion Council of Health. Mrs. Helen Vincent, 5 Garden St., Saint 
John, N.B., to be a Member of the Dominion Council of Health, vice Mrs. Helen 
Hooper, resigned. 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp, 1932.—April 28, Lieut.-Colonel F. A. 8. Dunn, 
Alberta University Contingent Canadian Officers Training Corps, Edmonton, 
Alta. Dec. 3, Assistant Commissioner (Hon. Lieut.-Colonel C.M.) G. L. Jennings, 
O.B.E., Royal Canadian Mounted Police, effective Nov. 30, 1932. Dec. 9, 
Lt.-Col. L. R. LaFléche, D.S.O., resigns as Honorary Aide-de-Camp with effect from 
Nov. 11, 1932, on appointment as Deputy Minister, Department of National 
Defence. 1933.—June 2, Colonel H. C. Osborne, C.M.G., V.D., Reserve of Officers, 
effective May 30, 1933. 
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Judicial Appointments, 1932.—May 31, Alexander B. Campbell, Esq., 
Jasper, Alta.; to be Stipendiary Magistrate within Jasper National Park. David 
Gray Wilson, Esq., Banff, Alta.; to be Stipendiary Magistrate within Banff National 
Park. June 3, His Honour Judge Thomas Gallant, Gravelbourg; to be District 
Court Judge for the Judicial District of Assiniboia, Sask. His Honour Judge Cecil 
Howard Bell; to be District Court Judge for the Judicial District of Battleford, 
Sask. June 8, The Hon. Joseph Andrew Chisholm, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia; to investigate certain complaints bearing on the conduct of 
His Honour Judge Martell, County Court Judge for District 4, Nova Scotia. June 
16, Major David Livingstone McKeand of Ottawa, Ont., Officer in Charge of the 
Expedition to the Northern Archipelago; to be a Justice of the Peace in and for the 
Northwest Territories with the powers and authorities of two Justices of the Peace 
ander any law or ordinance, civil or criminal, in force in the said Territories. June 
17, James M. Douglas, Esq., of Edmonton, Alta.; to be a Stipendiary Magistrate 
for the Northwest Territories. Aug. 23, The Hon. Mr. Justice Joseph Charles 
Walsh, of the City of Montreal, a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the Pro- 
vince of Quebec; to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for the said 
Province. Francis Joseph Curran, Esq., of the City of Montreal; to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Wilfred Laliberté, 
Esq., of the Town of Victoriaville, Quebec; to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior 
Court in and for the Province of Quebec. Herbert Warren Sangster, Esq., Windsor, 
N.8.; to be a Judge of the County Court for District No. 4 comprising the 
Counties of Kings, Hants and Colchester in the Province of Nova Scotia. Aug. 26. 
Arthur Courtney Kingston, Esq., of the City of St. Catharines, Ont.; to be a Judge 
of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Sept. 21, Joseph Léon St. Jacques, Esq., 
Montreal, P.Q., to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the 
Province of Quebec. The Hon. Joseph Mathias Tellier, a Puisne Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec; to be Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench of the said Province. The Hon. Oswald Smith Crocket, a 
Puisne Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of N.B.; to be a 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. Sept. 27, Patrick Kerwin, Esq., 
Guelph, Ont.; to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Oct. 7, The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Ward Chipman Hazen Grimmer, Judge of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick; to be Judge of the Court of Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes of New Brunswick. Oct. 31, Richard D. Ponton, Esq., Belle- 
ville, Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law; to be Judge of the 
County Court of the Counties of Victoria and Haliburton, and a local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario, effective Dec. 1, 1982. Dec. 1, Finlay Ewart 
Perrin, Esq., London, Ont., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law; to be 
Judge of the County Court of the County of Oxford in the Province of Ontario, and 
to be a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice of Ontario. Dec. 2, Errol Malcolm 
William MeDougall, Esq., of Montreal, P.Q., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned- 
in-the-law; to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of 
Quebec. Dec. 7, His Honour Judge Fraak M. Field, a Junior Judge of the County 
of York, in the Province of Ontario; to be Local Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer 
Court for the Toronto Admiralty District. 1933.—Jan. 5, Henry Hague Davis, 
Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont.; to be a Justice of the Court of Appeal and ex officio a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Jan. 17, Noel Belleau, Esq., K.C., 
Lévis, P.Q.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of 
Quebec. Jan. 24, William Edward Fisher, Esq., Prince Rupert, B.C., barrister-at- 
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law; to be Judge of the County Court of Prince Rupert in the said Province and a 
Local Judge of the Supreme Court of B.C. Jan. 30, Andrew M. Harper, Esq., 
Vancouver, B.C., barrister-at-law; to be Judge of the County Court of Vancouver 
and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of B.C. Feb. 1, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Joseph Archambault, Puisne Judge of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec, 
for the District of St. Francis; to be a Puisne Judge for the District of Montreal, 
succeeding the Hon. Mr. Justice Louis Edmond Panneton, resigned. Hector 
Verret, Esq., K.C., of Coaticook, P.Q.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court of 
the Province of Quebec for the Judicial District of St. Francis. Feb. 25, Percy John 
Jennings, Superintendent, Banff National Park, and Joseph Luke Horsfall, Principal 
Clerk, Banff National Park; to be Justices of the Peace for the purposes of the 
National Parks Act. Mar. 17, The Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice Lyman Poore Duff, one of 
the Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada; to be Chief Justice of Canada. 
Eric Armour, Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont.; to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. Mar. 28, Fawcett Gowler Taylor, Esq.,-K.C., Portage la Prairie, Man.; 
to be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. April 13, — 
Joseph Lawrence Ryan, Esq., Bathurst, N.B., barrister-at-law; to be Judge of the 
County Court for the Counties of Northumberland, Gloucester and Restigouche, 
N.B., effective April 15, 1933. June 2, The Honourable Charles Dow Richards, 
Fredericton, N.B., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law; to be a Judge of 
the King’s Bench Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. Henry Walter 
Whitla, Esq., Winnipeg, Man., one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned-in-the-law; 
to be Senior Judge of the County Court for the Eastern Judicial District of the 
Province of Manitoba. Joseph Bernier, Esq., Winnipeg, Man., barrister-at-law; 
to be Junior Judge of the County Court for the Eastern Judicial District of the 
Province of Manitoba, effective June 15, 1933. 


Commissioners, 1932.—June 22, Stanislas Albert Baulne, Montreal, Que., Civil 
Engineer; to be a Commissioner to inquire into all matters pertaining to an explosion 
in the drydock of the Maisonneuve plant of the Canadian Vickers, Ltd., on Friday, 
June 17, 1932. July 13, A. S. Black, Esq., Principal Postal Clerk, Vancouver, B.C.; 
to be a Commissioner to administer the Oath of Allegiance and of Office to employees 
of the Vancouver Post Office. July 20, Colin Fraser Elliott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, 
Ont.; to be Commissioner of Income Tax. July 26, C. A. Pariseault, Esq., Montreal, 
barrister; to investigate such charges of political partizanship against Dominion 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Sept. 
14, John Hascoll Frederick English, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner, Dublin, 
Irish Free State; to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and take affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations in the Irish Free State, concerning any proceedings 
had or to be had in the Supreme Court of Canada and any other such oaths as may 
be competent for His Excellency in Council to authorize within the I.F.S. Sept. 27, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Frank Ford, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta; 
to make inquiries into the circumstances respecting the alleged misbehaviour of 
His Honour Lewis St. George Stubbs, Judge of the County Court for the Northern 
Division of the Eastern Judicial District in the Province of Manitoba. Oct. 18, 
John Campbell MacGillivray, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner, Rotterdam, 
Holland; to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations in the Kingdom of Holland in or concerning proceedings 
in the Supreme or Exchequer Court of Canada and such other oaths, etc., as it may 
be competent for His Excellency in Council to authorize within the Kingdom of 
Holland. Nov. 30, His Excellency the Governor General in Council has been pleased 
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to authorize the issue of a Writ of Supersedeas cancelling the Commission appointing 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Frank Ford, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta, 
dated Sept. 27, 1932, to make inquiries and report respecting certain complaints 
against the conduct of His Honour Lewis St. George Stubbs, a Judge of the County 
Court in Manitoba: and has been pleased to authorize the issuance of a new Com- 
mission to the Honourable Mr. Justice Ford to investigate any and all complaints 
against His Honour Judge Lewis St. George Stubbs, by Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Manitoba or the Attorney-General of the said Province from the date of 
his appointment as a County Judge up to and including Nov. 29, 1932. Dec. 7, 
Charles Prescott Dunn, Esq., Postmaster at Yarmouth, N.S.; to administer the 
Oath of Allegiance and of Office to employees of the Post Office Department at 
Yarmouth. Dec. 17, John Cormack, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at 
Dublin, Irish Free State; to be a Commissioner to take and receive affidavits, declara- 
tions and affirmations in the Irish Free State concerning proceedings in the Supreme 
and Exchequer Courts of Canada and any other such oaths, etc. as may be competent 
for His Excellency in Council to authorize within the Irish Free State. Dec. 24, 
J. C. Martineau, Esq., Lévis, P.Q.; to administer the Oath of Allegiance and of 
Office to new employees entering the Lévis Post Office. 1933.—Jan. 5, Robert 
Wakefield Ward, Esq., Postmaster, Lethbridge, Alberta; to administer the Oath of 
Allegiance and of Office to new employees entering the Lethbridge Post Office. 
Jan. 24, His Excellency the Governor General in Council has been pleased to cancel 
the Commission dated Dec. 17, 1932, issued by error in the name of John Cormack, 
Esq., described as Dominion Trade Commissioner at Dublin, I.F.S., and authorizing 
him to administer oaths concerning actions in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts 
of Canada and to direct the issue of a new Commission appointing James Cormack, 
Esq., Dominion Trade Commissioner at Dublin, I.F.S., to administer the aforesaid 
oaths. April 8, Ralph McDonald Spankie, Esq., K.C., Deputy Registrar of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada; to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take 
and receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations in any proceedings in the 
Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. April 8, Paul C. Quinn, Esq., Saint 
John, N.B.; to be a Commissioner to investigate such charges of political partizan- 
ship against Government employees as may be referred to him. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 10, 1932, was appointed by 
proclamation as a ‘‘day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvest and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured this year’. 


APPENDIX I. 
1.—Immig¢gration in the fiscal year 1932-33. 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1933, the immigrants into Canada, 
classified as in the summary table appearing on p. 187 of this volume, were as 
follows: From U.K., 3,097; from U.S.A., 13,196; from other countries, 3,589; total, 
19,872. 


Canadians returned from the United States during the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1933, classified as in the table on p. 200, were as follows: Canadian-born, 16,320; 
British-born with Canadian domicile, 757; naturalized Canadian citizens, 548; 
total, 17,625. 


2.—External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1932-33. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1933, show a grand total trade of $886,985,126, as compared with a 
figure of $1,166,069,421 in the preceding year, or a decrease of $279,084,295. The 
decrease in the imports was $172,232,575. Domestic exports decreased by 
$102,544,347, and foreign exports by $4,307,373. Figures by industrial groups are 
given in the following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be com- 
pared with the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 516, 524-525 of 
this volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933. 


Industrial Group. Imports. 
$ 
Aoriculturalbandsvegetable:productsa ees ann ce eee ee ie oer ee eee “88,220,858 
Animalsiand’ animal, pPrOGUCESA chcae s cakec eee ee ee een aS eta ee ee 15,438,577 
Kibresstextiles:and textile productswe ta aecriere oaks a eee eee aoe ee ee ee 61,214, 824 
Wood; wood productsang, paper sas eon Gren cae ene eer se eee sea ee Ree 20,489, 242 
TRON ANG: AES PLO GUCES © se Boh Nee Pee ale a ee nee ee 59,336,765 
INoneterroustmetals' ands thei productsa.c menue aan eee ee re it OR ae eee ere 17, 684, 958 
Non-metallie minetals:and products)... 2.22 na gents eae te ne oe es ne een ee 87,658,005 
Cheniieals and allied: producte.¢;. Scarkwiss Sescieis.ce tiae: Deas 2 aces eee 25,455, 432 
Miscellaneous: Com»moditles.aic dectocuoct pide am oro Ok Baste Ene nee eee 30, 772, 668 
Total Imports 2.3535 eh oz ae ee OO EE Oe 406,271,329 
otal wDutia ble. lmiportss ess & hor oeer bikc e eo biae hea ec cele reer 256,349, 685 
‘Total, Bree Timports'icccets sqaure ae en ci maaae Sn een ce Nee te eee 149, 921,644 
DutyiCollected ers les eas AAS SSO EE OE eee 2. ey ee aie ee aie 77, 028, 992 
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Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933—concluded. 


Industrial Group. Exports. 
$ 
een RCT ORE ONO UCL oF. oi. he os 5 Gas ne ae hope y ale we gdveyne s vig gu enmeh mms «Be 203,370, 418 
eR NONE MAME Ee coral ra ole l= HF pesca yeh vie epi cininte nce apiece ee 4 nea» pep wa 54,333, 047 
iOS ORTH Oar G TOXDING TOC UGUS nts sire tcecnys) > aecelaiets 6 one cre. ciate, Haiesieieiwieinys, sleyeune Saigyesaremne st} 4,731,094 
PUR LIM ERY ea CHOTA Ht set Ce PCE RC rey tilts gots c: 2 es Siclasore Worms nie eigle teres sla Giossie akiaihele ojo neg 120, 886, 796 
Tron and its products....... Nees Serie wate gs + <i rinirin dn gd Ane tag acne 17,277,099 
UD ETEREOUSEIC UAL SeITC EEE OLOUUNCES remakes. = oe cssvesis wiera «seve siahdile vais pe ce sie ioe 09 wate diet 42,642,318 
RWOVETITCLa CIM OES ANG MPLOCUCUS En cera bys alle suis se sasssecek vieaiyelne.os Deis: we gelele wisres. ors 9,215,837 
Cinecietredtis: ang hail nerd Ly aigole iio tency poe capa acto er 11,099, 814 
Nero es SEN COTTA TT OULU LLCS ene tee IE sn Soot eyo, paces ss bh oto, oe! mys asi o'om Sraunpern a spol ebecore ons teankers 10, 248 , 532 
NE esate Te ee cei oc gecreia sssio sels « eee nadie Adimeaenebigmie sagen 473,799,955 
eT rt Ep en mrs oo et vee ver ecuteepncevan dns eats 6,913, 842 
eR ee eR ec es eet elev es che abensececewenten 489,713,797 
Grande Potale EXGCPrinale Or ad ©ie csc eo vac bles esse eee owes s Obes dems 886, 985,126 


APPENDIX II. 
Miscellaneous Statistics of the Census of Agriculture. 


Table 1, following, gives final results of the Census of Agriculture taken as of 
June 1, 1931, regarding occupied farms, farm areas and values, mortgage indebted- 
ness and farm expenditures. The outstanding feature of the table is the decrease 
shown in the number of owned farms and the large increases in the other two classes 
“nartly-owned, partly-rented”’ and “occupied by tenants” as compared with 1921 
census. The percentage of all farms fully owned for the whole of Canada has 
decreased from 86-52 p.c. in 1921 to 80-05 p.c. in 1931. The large acreage in the 
“‘partly-owned, partly-rented”’ type in the western provinces is due to the fact that 
most ranches are composed of small acreages actually owned and additional large 
acreages of pasture leased from the governments. 


Farm values, when compared with 1921, show that for Canada as a whole 
they have decreased by 20-33 p.c. and most of this decrease has been suffered by 
land and live stock, the former accounting for 74-9 p.c. of the total decrease and the 
latter 21-8 p.c. Generally speaking the eastern provinces show a smaller decline 
in values than the Prairie Provinces. 


Statistics covering mortgage indebtedness were compiled for the first time 
for Canada in 1931. Every farm owner was asked for a statement of the mortgage 
debt on his farm. The instructions to enumerators read as follows: “The mortgage 
debt to be reported includes not only the debt secured by an instrument called 
a ‘mortgage’ but also debts protected by deeds of trust, judgments or by any other 
legal instrument that partakes of the nature of a mortgage and which has the same 
legal effect. It has reference only to a debt secured by a mortgage, or by an equi- 
valent legal instrument on lands and buildings’. This, however, does not represent 
all the farmers’ obligations as it covers only land operated by the owners themselves. 
The total mortgage debt reported on owned farm land in Canada amounted to 
$671,776,500 on June 1, 1931. This amount was distributed among the provinces 
as follows: Ontario 29-74 p.c., Saskatchewan 26-16 p.c., Alberta 16-00 p.c., 
Quebec 14-35 p.c., Manitoba 8-82 p.c., British Columbia 2-26 p.c., Nova Scotia 
0-98 p.c., New Brunswick 0-97 p.c., and Prince Edward Island 0-72 p.c. 


In order to state the ratio of the mortgage debt to the value of the farms, 
only the ‘‘fully-owned” farms were considered, because in the case of the “‘partly- 


1 This material has been revised by E. S. Macphail, Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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owned, partly-rented” farms the value of the farm was stated as a whole, conse- 
quently it is impossible to determine the value of the part which was owned. Since 
the number of fully-owned farms represents over 79 p.c. of the total, the sample 
is sufficiently large to be representative of the whole. For the Dominion as a whole 
35-56 p.c. of the fully-owned farms reported mortgage debts. This percentage 
was distributed as follows: Prince Edward Island 33-49 p.c., Nova Scotia 10-35 p.c., 
New Brunswick 17-61 p.c., Quebec 31-74 p.c., Ontario 40-82 p.c., Manitoba 39-68 
p.c., and British Columbia 25-88 p.c. The ratio of the mortgage debt to the value 
of the mortgaged farm is as follows: Canada 40-86 p.c., Prince Edward Island 
33-74 p.c., Nova Scotia 40-45 p.c., New Brunswick 38-26 p.c., Quebec 38-27 p.c., 
Ontario 44-79 p.c., Manitoba 49-46 p.c., Saskatchewan 38-11 p.c., Alberta 38-75 
p.c., and British Columbia 34-76 p.c. 


Statistics of farm expenditures are also given in Table 1. The figures of taxes 
are for farms occupied by owners only and therefore do not represent the whole 
amount of taxes paid. There are no comparable figures for previous censuses, since 
this information was first asked for on the schedules in 1931. 


The expenditure for feed has decreased generally in all the provinces from 1921 
to 1931, but the indications are that the decreases are not in the quantities bought 
but in the prices which prevailed. There has been an increase in the use of fertilizers 
since 1921. This increase has taken place mostly in Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces and may be associated with the growing of potatoes and fruits. 


Information was obtained for the first time in 1931 relating to cash expenditure 
for electric light and power and for spraying chemicals. 


The amount of money expended for labour may be taken as an index of the 
changes which have taken place in methods of farming during the period 1921-31. 
Compared with 1921 there has been an increase in money spent for hired labour 
in the Maritime Provinces, where specialized farming requiring manual labour 
has been developed during the past decade. There was, however, a decrease in 
labour costs in most of the other provinces where improved machinery has done 
away to a large extent with the necessity of using manual labour. 
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1.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1931 (Covering Occupied 
Farms, Farm Areas and Values, Mortgage Indebtedness and Farm Expenditures). 


Prince 


Nova New 
ae Edward Scotia. Brunswick. Quebec, 
Island. 
Numbers of occupied farms, 1931. -No. 12,865 39,444 34,025) & 135,957 
Occupied by owner! #9 Wes nee ae 12,091 37,176 31, 933 126, 563 
part owner, part 
WONG ee Gsecsor se 540 1,213 1,164 4,305 
TSNANb eee ee fe 234 1,055 928 5, 089 
Farm Arnas, 1931. 
Areas of occupied farms............ acre 1,191,202 4,302,031 4,151,596} 17,445,089 
Occupied by owner! Es. Mee Ne ae Ge 1,108, 258 4,061, 333 3,849,881} 16,134,602 
part owner, part 
Pela th emerewny ee o 69,348 161, 783 207,414 780, 906 
. tenants see. tee. -< 13,596 78,915 94,301 529,581 
FarM Vauues, 1931. 
otal steerrsehrs. Site eee ee $ | 58,332,029) 105,877,410} 103,530,618] 877,273,510 
Tis ae) 5 erates. SNES Ae $ | 23,233,900} 38,624,000} 388,380,300} 426,213,000 
Buildings eee Pen Meee. 3 $ 19,686,506} 43,890,500} 38,680,500] 257, 917,800 
Implements and machinery.... $ 8,115,900] 10,554,100] 13,252,500) 97,269,500 
EX VCISLOC Kee tie ee ree ee 7,295,729] 12,808,810) 138,217,318) 95,873,210 
MortcGace INDEBTEDNESS, 1931. 
Totals of mortgage debt?.......... $ 4,866, 700 6,570, 000 6,485,400] 96,409,400 
Numbers of farms reporting mort- 
PATS COOL ame tenement oe No. 4,250 4,049 5,912 41,923 
Proportions of total numbers of oc- 
Cupiedtarinse bg. ccster eo nes p.c 33-03 10-27 17-38 30-84 
Mortgage indebtedness on _ fully- 
owned farms®, 1931— 
Number of farms reporting 
ONO WE igs fo eae ne No. 4,049 3,848 5, 623 40, 167 
Proportions of total numbers of 
fully-owned farms............ Dace 33-49 10-35 17-61 31-74 
Acreages of .farms reporting 
mortgage debt. . *: .acre 390, 681 509, 670 818, 929 5,565, 961 
Value of farm property (land 
and buildings)).0 2.2040. 05.; $ 13,731,000] 14,742,000) 15,956,700) 239, 856,800 
Amounts of mortgage debt.... $ 4,632,700 5, 962, 500 6,104,500) 91,781,800 
Ratios of mortgage debt to 
VAUO eeee Pye id Ree a ae p.c. 33-74 40-45 38-26 38-27 
Average values of farm property 
DEE ACHG a wcakon ere ote Pe: SS 35-14 28-92 19-48 43-09 
Average amounts of mortgage 
GebtpcEsacre ewes. eee $ 11-85 11-70 7-45 16-49 
Farm EXPenpDIturRgEs, 1930. 
Sc ha Bes een gee odes teat Ste RNS $ 198,740 1,295,870 1,161,720 6,674, 700 
EVO TESS BROS eh aA et RUE) Re bead eae $ 47, 260 154, 030 122,710 1,051, 750 
Expenditures for feed.............. $ 321,640) 2,782,420 1,810,310} 10,785,280 
Numbers of farms reporting... No. 5,634 28, 426 19,526 84, 166 
Expenditures for fertilizer.......... $ 950, 250 879,540 1,495, 830 1,302,200 
Numbers of farms reporting..». No. 9, 065 18, 504 17,431 30, 480 
Expenditures for seed..........,,... $ 22730 368, 120 472,490 2,705 , 840 
Numbers of farms reporting.... No. 9,142 17, 108 19,192 81, 005 
Expenditures for electric light and 
DONEC Sen ares AeA eet $ 14,740 99, 460 72,130 452,420 
Numbers of farms reporting.... No. 449 3, 267 2,229 17,907 
Expenditures for farm labour (cash 
ANCL DOGRE) poe Lue Weve oe: $ 1,071,210] 2,460,200) 2,345; 170)" 94545530 
Numbers of farms reporting.... No. 5, 566 * 10,991 10,879 38 , 323 
Expenditures for spraying chemicals $ 110,368 249,677 132 bos 110,527 


1TInelude farms occupied by managers. 


Ontario. 


192,174 
157,427 


13, 233 
21,514 


22,840, 898 
18,554, 741 


2,216, 009 
2,070, 148 


1,397,665, 762 
585, 8387, 900 
487, 009, 300 
151, 928, 200 
172, 890,362 


199,755, 100 
70,818 
36-85 


64, 263 
40-82 
7,559, 555 


403 , 096, 300 
180, 543, 500 


44-79 
53-32 
23-88 


17,392, 350 
5,737,970 
15, 096, 760 
104,410 
2,997,060 
43,741 
4,595,550 
111,555 


1,226, 080 
4,367 


29,674, 820 
85, 890 
451,341 


2 Include mortgage debt on owned parts of farms only. 


3 The term “‘fully-owned’’ as employed here means the owners who own all of their farms and does not 


include the owned part of the farms partly owned and partly rented. 
property only. > This item represents ‘ 


ducts paid by share tenants. 


é 4 Include taxes on owned farm 
cash”’ paid in each case and does not include the values of pro- 
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1.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics of the Census of 1931 (Covering Occupied 
Farms, Farm Areas and Values, Mortgage Indebtedness and Farm Expenditures) 


—concluded. 
Item. Manitoba. | Saskat- 
chewan, 
Numbers of occupied farms, 1931.. No. 54,199 136,472 
Occupied by owner!............ ff 37,973 90,691 
sf part owner, part 
tenanticntn ve.% + 6,369 24,737 
“ Pena nt othe see ss Gs 9, 857 21,044 
Farm Argas, 1931. 
Areas of occupied farms............ acre} 15,131,685) 55,673,460 
Occupied by owner!.......:.... “ 9,272,776} 30,289,620 
: part _owner, part 
FONSNGS. PFs Ghs é 2,974,227| 17,141,336 
sf WOUSUIGME eicks Seay a wha. ss 2,884,682} 8,242,504 


Farm VAuuss, 1931. 


fig tabbisue sncthemerel ds) calm Mote Faw de 
anes feusasie ds SNR Sons a ne ANS 
ethos Ween Os. os oh AS $ 
Implements and machinery.... $ 
MR TeGShOCte SiS. c occecs. > ung es a acs $ 


MortGace INDEBTEDNESS, 1931. 


Totals of mortgage debt?........... $ 
Numbers of farms reporting mort- 
EVER ST 16 (21 0) Oth eR Aa rps ae No. 
Proportions of total numbers of oc- 
GUMICUMATINS. 5.3. n casas p.c: 
Mortgage indebtedness on fully- 
owned farms, 1931— 
Number of farms reporting 
MOLPSACOH ACO. ...u..65 sone oes No. 
Proportions of total numbers of 
fully-owned farms. :.......... p.¢: 
Acreages of farms reporting 


mortgage debt. «. cca. dss acre 


Value of farm property (land 
and buildings) 
Amounts of mortgage debt.... $ 
Ratios of mortgage debt to 
VEU RAR oe ae amen p.c. 
Average values of farm pro- 
PeELY: POPMACTE ss ks 2 See. she 
Average amounts of mortgage 
Pebimeracrere nets ook ans $ 


SB 


FarM EXprenpitTurRss, 1930. 


PROSE seins loiter a eb antieisio.s. « PoE $ 
Pveris et eeeRe tuk« x's SERUM os pot th 
Expenditures for feed.............. $ 

Numbers of farms reporting... . No. 


Expenditures for fertilizer..........  $ 
Numbers of farms reporting... . No. 
Expenditures for seed : 
Numbers of farms reporting.... No. 
Expenditures for electric light and 
TUONNE EE rig he ee 
Numbers of farms reporting... . No. 
Expenditures for farm labour (cash 
and board) 
Numbers of farms reporting... . No. 
Expenditures for spraying chemicals $ 


1 Include farms occupied by managers. 
3 The term ‘‘fully-owned’’ as employed 
include the owned part of the farms partly owned and partly rented. - 
‘““cash”’ paid in each case and 
lands in the Northwest Territories an 


property only. * Thisitem represents 


paid by share tenants. 


88, 389, 200 
54, 847, 200 
44, 635, 428 


59, 223, 400 
18,710 
34-52 


15, 067 
39-68 
4,342,019 


95,353, 700 
47, 162,800 


49-46 


4,514,580 
656, 760 


9,564, 000 
23,134 
23, 185 


1,272,662,978 
765,349, 000 
223,794,500 
185,510, 500 
98, 008, 978 


175,770,300 
55, 955 
41-00 


41,757 
46-04 
15,801,350 


344, 339,300 
131,240, 900 


38-11 
21-79 
8-31 


13, 903 , 520 
1,076,350 


114,350 
1,908 


23, 408, 040 
57,047 
40, 841 


British 

Alberta. | Columbia. 
97,408 26.079 
71.060 21,385 
14,540 1,841 
11/808 2" 853 
38,977,457] 3,541,541 
91°423'004|  2'489'933 
11,736,774] 744,136 
5.817,679| 307.472 
869,431,858] 174,837, 175 
534.092.700| 98,356,900 
137,331,700] 46.224'300 
116.300'600| 12/885"500 
81,706,858] 17,370,475 
107,519,000] 15,177,200 
35, 003 6, 230 
35-93 23-89 

928, 152 5534 
39.62 25-88 
9,144, 892 569, 841 
221,331,100| 36,886,300 
85.766.400| 12,821,800 
38-75 34-76 
24-90 64-73 
9-38 99-50 
7,621,450| 1,370,710 
1,145,910 1,044,490 
3,697,580 5,645, 940 
Ws ave 15, 962 
16.9501 440,590 

222 5,235 
2,920,020 529, 030 
31,409 13,331 
101,070/ 224,650 

1' 654 5.730 
16,606,260] 5,841,750 
39,454 9, 760 
40,762; 118,134 


Provinces. 


728, 623 
586, 299 


67,942 
74,382 


163 , 254, 9596 
107, 184, 148 


36,031, 933 
20,038,878 


5, 247,753,468 
2,710,358, 000 
1,342,924, 300 
650, 664, 000 
543, 807, 168 


671,776,500 
242,850 
33°33 


208, 460 
35-56 
44,702,898 


1,385, 293, 200 
566, 016, 900 


40-86 
30-99 
12-66 


54, 134,640 
11,037, 230 
47, 283, 610 
335,318 
8,121,730 
125,058 
16,042,700 
342,806 


2,377, 980 
58,741 


100, 425, 980 
281,044 
1,276,990 


6Occupied farm 


here means the owners who own 


approximately 5,000 acres. (See Table 1, pp. 1032-1033.) 
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2 Include mortgage debt on owned parts of farms only. 
all of their farms and does not 
4 Include taxes on owned farm 
does not include the values of products 
d Yukon have an area of 
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